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PREFACE 


The 1969 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a long series of annual publica- 
tions giving authoritative statistical and other information on almost every measurable 
phase of Canada’s development. The Year Book has, through the years, summarized the 
statistical data made available by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and presented it 
along with legislative and other pertinent information to give concisely, within the covers 
of one volume, the story of Canada’s social and economic progress. 


Each chapter of the Year Book contains the latest information procurable at the time 
of printing but, since the production process extends over almost a year, by the time the 
volume is off the press later data on some subjects may be available from the DBS or the 
department concerned. Readers in need of the most recent information available should 
therefore address themselves to the appropriate DBS Division or Government Department, 
as the case may require. 


In addition, it should be noted that the present volume was prepared during a year 
in which a major reorganization of Federal Government departments was taking place 
and for this reason the reader may notice some inconsistency in departmental designations 
and functions between earlier and later chapters. However, the list of thumbnail sketches 
of departmental, agency and corporation functions included in the Appendix was prepared 
after the Government Organization Act, 1969 was passed by Parliament and is therefore 
accurate as of April 30, 1969, as is the Government Organization Chart inserted facing 


p. 108. 


In addition to the normal updating of all subject matter, feature articles or specially 
prepared chapter material has been included on “Recent Trends in Urbanization and 
Metropolitan Growth”, pp. 156-165; a summary of the agricultural statistics of the 1966 
Census, pp. 515-523; ‘Fuels in Canada”, pp. 637-645; “The First Decade of the Seaway”, 
pp. 841-845; and ‘‘Canada’s Trade with the European Economic Community’, pp. 977-985. 


The volume was produced in the Year Book Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by Miss Margaret Pink, Assistant Director and Editor of the Canada Year Book, 
and the Year Book Division staff under the direction of Pierre Joncas, Director of the 
Division. The charts and maps, except where otherwise indicated, were prepared by or 
under the direction of Laurent Tessier of the Drafting Unit. Credits for photographic 
illustrations used throughout the publication are listed on p. vii. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the Year 
Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where possible, 
either to the persons or to the public service concerned. 


Watt 6. Aut ft 


DoMINION STATISTICIAN 


DoMINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS 
Orrawa, ApriL 1969 
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SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is 
as follows:— f 


. figures not available. 

.. figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

~ - amount too small to be expressed or where “a trace” is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


" revised figures. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an 
exception is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 Ib. is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their 
equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for 
these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) 
fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures. One Imperial fluid ounce 
equals 0.96 U.S. fluid ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 U.S. gallons. 


— 


1 Imperial pint=20 fluid ounces short ton=2,000 pounds 
1 U.S. pint=16 fluid ounces long ton=2,240 pounds 
1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons 


1 
1 
ee ee wie ounces 1 ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 troy (0z.t.) 
I RT eall one: flui pois=0. ounce troy (o0z.t. 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces { Seatatetmilos' 230 foot 

1 


1 U.S. gallon=128 fluid ounces 
1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36 U.S. proof gallon nautical mile=6,080 feet 


The following weights and measures are used in connection with the principal field 
crops and fruit; 2.3 bu. of wheat are required to produce 100 lb. of flour. 


Pounds Pounds 
per Bushel per Bushel 
Grains— 
WV Gab en cSt Ai eke hausien 60 Fruits (standard conversions)— 
ORich os bate See ee ee eae 34 Applessweriter ie hon eee 45 
Barley and buckwheat............ 48 Pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
Rye, flaxseed and corn............ 56 grapes and apricots.............. 
Rapeseed and mixed grains........ 50 Strawberries and raspberries 
VAlMothers asians ae ore citi t eee 60 (per qt.) 1.25 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years 
except where otherwise indicated in text or table headings. 


Miscellaneous 
Maritime Provinces=Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Altantic Provinces = Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Central Canada=Quebec and Ontario 
Prairie Provinces= Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Btu.=British thermal unit (coal) 
Mcf.=thousand cubic feet (gas) 
n.e.s.=not elsewhere specified 
n.o.p.=not otherwise provided for 
psi. (atomic research ) = pounds-force per square inch (pressure) 
D.B.H. (forestry) =diameter at breast height. 


North of Montreal lie the famous Laurentian Hills, part of the southern edge 
of the great Canadian Shield. Scraped and gouged and flattened by the 
layers of ice that once covered them, they have been left with a unique and 
striking beauty, delightful to behold. 


Photo by 
John H. Molson 
Montreal 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 


CONSPECTUS 
Page PAGE 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 
Section 1.—Physical Geography 


Canada is a vast land, the largest in the Western Hemisphere and the second largest 
in the world. It occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with the 
exception of Alaska and Greenland and in its almost 3,852,000 sq. miles of territory en- 
compasses many contrasts of topography, climate, vegetation and resources. Most of the 
population lives within 200 miles of the southern border where the climate is generally 
moderate and where great. resources of land, forest, mine and water have long been under 
development and utilization. The southernmost point of the country is Middle Island 
in Lake Erie, at 41°41’ N, marking the limit of the southern Ontario peninsula which 
thrusts deep into the eastern United States and is almost semi-tropical in character. In 
a straight line 2,875 miles north, past the treeline and far into the arctic tundra is Cape 
Columbia on Ellesmere Island, Canada’s northernmost point, at 83°07’ N. From east 
to west at the widest point, the straight-line distance is 3,223 miles—from Cape Spear, 
Newfoundland, at 52°37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W. 


Geographical situation places Canada at the crossroads of contact with the principal 
powers and some of the most populous areas of the world. In the south, Canada borders 
on the United States for a distance of 3,986.8 miles. In the north, the Arctic Archipelago 
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penetrates far into the polar basin, making Canada neighbour to northern Europe and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the east, the salient of Labrador and the Island of 
Newfoundland commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links 
Canada geographically with Britain and France. In the west, the broad arc of land between 
Vancouver in southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides 
departure points for crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North 
America and the Far East. The length of the Yukon—British Columbia border adjoining 
Alaska is 1,539.8 miles. 


Canada’s area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with those of the Soviet Union 
at 8,649,539 sq. miles, * China (including Taiwan) at 3,705,408 sq. miles, * the United States 
of America (including Alaska and Hawaii) at 3,615,211 sq. miles,* and Brazil at 3,286,488 
sq. miles.* It is more than 40 times the size of Britain and 18 times the size of France. 
This immense size, which seems to afford much scope for settlement, imposes its own burdens 
and limitations, particularly because much of the land is mountainous and rocky or is 
under an arctic climate. The developed portion is probably not more than one third of 
the total; the occupied farm land is less than 8 p.c. and the productive forest land 25 p.c. 
of the total. The population, estimated at 20,744,000 as at June 1, 1968, may be compared 
with 196,920,000} for the United States (1966) and with 83,175,000f for Brazil (1966). 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


; Nors.—A classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., is given on p. 25 and total area by tenure on 
p. 26. 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
Newfoundland ster << aa-cnes sacs ccitostecaiobisrereisistetcrataaiein aremiatslctais 143,045 13,140 156,185 4.1 
Island of Newfoundland.. 41,164 2,196 48,3859 Let 
Labradonisniccccssccesisls 101,881 10,946 112,826 3.0 
Prince Edward Island............ 2,18 — 18: 0.1 
Nova SCotias ciccncc cen «cieeaais epee aide Aeltidteleigcise co Sactetepisersiyte 20, 402 1,023 21,425 0.6 
New. Bruns Wik ciiaccisnres sicnetioiearlsttes worsiesiclee clereeiletelsieyersinereie 27,835 519 28,354 0.7 
Qube Fes. rmanc cnet cilewicis Coo e telomeres tence raion eats etree 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
Ontario.’ ao.ac ays vase bslewainre sistas oseiee eae mee aon eisiae 344,092 68,490 412,582 10.7 
211,775 39,225 251,000 6.5 
220,182 31,518 251,700 6.5 
248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6.6 
: 359,279 6,976 366,255 9.5 
Yukon Territory 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
Northwest: Territories: jesse eacoieelccoceinetacten oe ttele cine areleieiers 1,253, 438 51,465 1,304,903 33.9 
Biranlkliniiiictycterele a cow cteleisbsve ve eres. nlote erclcleroretoie winietstete ole stelavate 541,768 7,600 549, 253 14.3 
ROO wa title ci.c/a ccc c cess coasters alee Opisine ceisutle cise sislere eleteielersiere 218, 460 9,700 228,160 6.9 
Mackenzie. woacs coe otc cect sinc neteaalmceinalsiciec sinners 493,225 84,265 627,490 13.7 
5 CAMAGR J iiincclew occaseeiled essehior cin osse pasa ens 3,560, 238 291,571 | 3,851,809 100.0 


The mileages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of Canada. They show the 
length of transportation facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying 
industrial communities built up around large mining or smelting projects and the nearest 
cities, and between northern outposts and the supplying cities. In this table, mileage 
given is for the major means of transport used between the points concerned; air mileages 
are given for most transcontinental distances. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1967. 
¢ United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, Apr. 1, 1968. 
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2.—Travel Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Nory.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. In each 
case the mileage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (n), rail (R), air (a) or water (w); air 
mileages are given for most transcontinental distances. Water and air routes are given in nautical miles, 


————————— OS 


ae Halifax | Montreal | Quebec | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipe Edmon- Van- 
rom pee ton couver 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
Bawonns, Nild..........- w 531] w 1,043 | w 904] a 1,187 1,336 _— _— A 3,381 
Charlottetown, P.E.I....../ # 151 — — A 638 _ — — — 
attaxeiN .S.08...0. 5 ed ao H §824/H 657] 4 625 | w 1,164 — _ A 2,945 
Fredericton, N.B.......... H 298 |/H 526 |'H 359] a 455 _— _ — _ 
Saint John, N.B........... H 276|8H 593|/H8 426} nH #4=719|H £933 a — _— 
Chibougamau, Que........ — _ R 608 — — —_ — — 
Montreal, Que............. R 840 — H 167|}H 126} H 340] a4 1,170] 4 1,938} a 2,460 
BEDEC, QUOC. ....:0.6.0000.n000% H 167 — A 242 )m 507] a 1,421 — A 2,596 
357 |¢R 357 
Schefferville, Que.......... _ _ — _— —_ — 
w 4380] w 291 
Sept fles, Que............0. _ w 430| w 291 — = = == os 
Fort William, Ont......... _ w 1,055) wI1,194)R 878) w 762/R £4419] R 1,219] R 1,892 
Hamilton, Ont............. =) H 382 | H 549 | H 290 | H 42 _— _— ~ 
Ove WONT,. ...sere der cees 4 1,187] 48 126 | uH 293 _ H 248] a 1,077 1,848 | a 2,254 
Sudbury jOnt......002..056 _— _ _— H 311/H 244/R 945 — _— 
RE OEGNLO OD Gareioreeavererereisiein's w1,188!}H 340|/H 5007/4 244 — A 941 | a 1,709 | a 2,233 
Churchill, Man............ = _ _ _ _ R 992 a a 
Lynn Lake, Man........... — — — — — R 723 _ 
Winnipeg, Man............. _ 1,170 _— A 1,077|a 941 a rR 800/]R 1,473 
Regina, Sask.............. — R 1,764 _ R 1,658 | R 1,587|R 356|/R £512|/R 1,117 
Saskatoon, Sask........... — _ _ -— _ R 470|R £4330] R 1,095 
Uranium City, Sask....... _ _ _ = -~ — A 399 | a 877 
Waipary, Altace ceca +sesss _ — — — R 2,063 | R 832 a ied \n 641 
Edmonton, Alta........... — | 2159} — |r 2,041) n 2007/2 soo} — {/B 78 
Bort St. John; B.C... < _ — _ — — — A 853 /R 728 
atimata. Cools. 2 ies ce _ _ _— _ — — — Ww 420 
Prince Rupert, B.C........ = = _ _ _ — R 956] w 477 
Vancouver, B.C........... A 2,945 | a 2,460 | R 3,042 | R 2,770] a 2,233] a 1,171] R 765 _ 
WACEONIS. BOs. «a Fscqsed de A 2,916 — — A 2,301 — _— — w 81 
DAWSON; Ye Lee cee. = — — _— — A 979 | a 27414 573 
Whitehorse, Y.T.......... _— — — A 2,842 _— — H 1,288 | a 868 
Frobisher, N.W.T......... _— a 1,181 _— — — _ A 1,698} a 2,158 
ROVAKEOINGW ss tec one k = A 2,884 _ _ — A 1,872] a 1,228] a 1,688 
Yellowknife, N.W.T....... _ _— — A 2,498 _ A 1,222]/a 578} a_ 1,047 


1 Via Strait of Canso. 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each province 
is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural resources, and upon such 
resources, as related to topography, position and climate, is based the economy of the 
province. The resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, because of the remote- 
ness, the great extent and the meagre and scattered populations of these areas, are admini- 
stered by the Federal Government. 


The main physical and economic characteristics of each province and territory are 
described in some detail in the 1963-64 Year Book; this article is available in reprint form. 
Also, it should be mentioned that the economic development of the country as a whole, 
based in the first instance on physical features and later on other factors, has formed regions 
quite distinct from the political divisions. These economic regions are described in an 
article appearing in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 17-23. 


The Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical Names, administered by the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, deals with all questions of geographical 
nomenclature affecting Canada and undertakes research and investigation into the origin 
and usage of geographical names. The Committee is composed of representatives of the 
federal mapping agencies and other federal agencies concerned with nomenclature and a 
representative appointed by each province. 


4 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


I 


Subsection 1.—Inland Waters 


Every year about 8,000,000,000,000 tons of water falls on Canada in the form of rain 
and snow. Much of it is evaporated but a large amount drains back to the oceans as surface 
run-off, forming rivers and lakes along its route. This surface water, ceaselessly moving, 
is the dominant feature of the Canadian environment. It has been estimated, in fact, that 
about 7.6 p.c. of Canada’s total area is covered by fresh water (Table 1). There are pro- 
bably more lakes here than in any other country in the world—so many that they have 
never been counted. As much as one seventh of all the fresh, liquid, surface water in the 
world is contained within Canada’s boundaries. 

A large portion of this water is contained in the Great Lakes. About 37 p.c. of their 
total areas is in Canada, as shown in Table 3. These lakes include some of the largest 
bodies of fresh water in the world, so large that they have measurable, although very 
slight, tides. 


3.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


ee ee ee 
a 


. Area on 
Elevation f ; . 
Lake Above Length Breadth vegan eee Coen 
Selves ept. ea, ide o! 
Boundary 
ft. miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 
Superior’, {tes ee ee tctcenaes 602.23 383 160 1,301 32, 483 11,524 
Michigan (UsS5A..) 2.2 seen. ccte losee 580.77 321 118 923 22,400 — 
UEOM cA hee doi ccittin sale vince eee sae 580.77 247 101 748 23,860 15,353 
SER CIAINt Aerators bir s.cse coves sorwrae 575.30 26 24 21 432 270 
Oy 9 Cat ReSCEOe Ta Ogre ace Oo 572.40 241 57 209 9,889 4,912 
Ontariornatsmeeur mation Gilarseele ele ietate 245.88 193 53 775 7,313 3,849 
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Other large lakes in Canada, ranging in area from 12,300 to 9,500 sq. miles, are Great 
Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake and Lake Winnipeg. Apart from these, notable for size, 
there are countless smaller lakes scattered over the major portion of Canada lying within 
the Canadian Shield. For example, in an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
south and east of Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 sq. miles south- 
west of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


4,.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 
Nors.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 


given, HW means high water and LW low water. All elevations are in feet above mean sea level. “Total” refers 
to the area of the whole lake; “‘part”’ refers to the area within the designated province or territory. 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation Area 
{t. sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Neen tS 7 a Quebec—continued aw ya 
OLY Re tene s wie-seciee vsteiatine seis : 
Gander 6. 8 .vtahidasod oialcs 82 49 || Baskatong (reservoir)......... { LW 677 } 109 
Grand Oh SAAD REC BOGE OOO SOC 284 205 Bien ville éoc5otso, fos sg sessile 1,400 392 
preeaue b Hiniheater a AaeenNs CL Ria RL sea pate er Burnt (Brialé)...... Senet Nercewtte one po 56 
IGDIKAIMAU So oie vic. 2s cic a cieles wile > : i 
Redladialit.drccsieisclaers 520 70 || Cabonga (reservoir)........... { LW 1,169 } 66 
WAC Ess aero Ane RODE CanOnnGOC 932 AS eC ANIADISCAIL, eerie est asiels 1,850 210 
Champlain (total, 360) part.... 95 18 
Nova Scotia— Chibougamiat?,.): emesis. se oes 1, 253 88 
Bras. @! Or vacday ootresseurese ee tee tidal S60ui| de Ebervall Gui atc.cav cists +. op eietee 790 260 
Deux Montagnes (des).......... 73 63 
New Brunswick— ; Baw Claire (al ee... ees 790 535 
(Grande heen ec. caisiscisat tents tidal 6B) Vans Pete co ecyiciqeis oss fees sihow ols 760 180 
Gotlande. + ssccscncreeee cece hes 810 125 
Quebec— IndiansHouse} sn. nates .eneoeee 890 125 
Abitibi (total, 369) part........ 868 56 Kempt. cn eccks «srt oe toda ts 1,372 75 
DAaNChserreetlsisten eieie cect 1,289 172) Kapawaecvs. feces ues tere sees 884 125 
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4.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—continued 


Province and Lake Elevation Area Province and Lake Elevation 
ft sq. miles ft 
Quebec—concluded Manitoba—concluded 
Lower Seal 860 130 || Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.. 1,157 
Manicouagan 645 110 Kipahigan (total, 60) part...... 968 
Manouane 1,340 100 Kiskitto.. 696 
Matagami 765 88 Kiskittogisu 709 
IEG Op asass oo ea 450 485 Kississing 920 
Mistassini 1,220 840 || Manitoba 814 
Nichicum 1,737 LOO: SMOOSC)% Sid. Gof. otic ose ns wee Brass 838 
MEP SAIS Canad ere c Prsioie cetsisiee. 613 785 50 || Namew (total, 80) part........ 873 
UDG ibis orsieias $64 se nates awe os 430 230 || Northern Indian............... 760 
Pipmuacan (reservoir)......... { oh aes } 90 puvelns (total, 850) part........ te 
“COTS ie ann eee aga 1,660 138 | Bain. ooo oes ee 615 
Quinte, deb ooeceeseseeeee Cay oc teem ae Ge Take Wier 
Saint-Francois, River St. PIA VPTCONE. goca0s cite es uciecnes 711 
Lawrence (total, 88) part.... 160 63 Red Deer (west of Lake Win- 
SAIN Crd OBER a rorscayesc.ois tints ose aeee e 321 414 MUPECLOSIS) Hoes ss cases, ets Seles 875 
Rae MOMISh, aioe ss cis ocd soe ae 69 Seo MECOOC 5. SI de cic ai cl tse ciate 06s aciers 915 
RAMEN EORTC sc 2542 t/a fctatet noni cve,6 11 142 || Reindeer (total, 2,467) part..... 1,150 
SLIMNATG . seek. 5 oe sata ates sthorngs here 859 GOW ies MALtINe se ciel e ice ns seo 801 
Mémiscainingue (total, 121) part{ me pe } 66 certing 50>) Ro ee ee i 
WV SAWANINIRS <u coh ccs cers cee 830 75 Benue (total, 103) part........ 919 
Southern Indian................ 835 
Ontario— DWANG Someta Gh dh etscarns ns sedts 850 
Abitibi (total, 369) part........ 868 313 pal botseanese cocc@ hse ccns neces 845 
gy EPOln uAKO, Jase bse aes 697 264 Hl Walker. sarod ac cnch ov eeeniese cts 679 
ae aR ken he in ae aN 1,380 61 Waterlien sedan ssricdiscet castes 829 
BRAGG Os te sicied oboe ttn ste 1,192 PAG) MNVe ls KONecnsa te keert nals etes' oars. 844 
Erie “(total 9,889) part......... 572 Be O1 2M MV IONIPC Ee. nce ccerccaticicicis oats 5 713 
Huron, includ ding Georgian Bay WANNINeEORIBS. 0 ot con ccac css. 833 
(total, 23,860) part........... 580 | 15,353 Woods. lake of the (total, 1,695) 
Lac la Croix (total, 55) part.... 1,186 25 part (reservoir) SOLO R oR ean 1,060 
MOOR savas revere esldd cae e Aes es es 1,025 75 
Lower Manitou...............6- 1,216 60 |Saskatchewan— 
Mille Lacs, Lac des............ 1,496 103 viipAmisk 4.5... shcipachens vopeiesta 964 
NIAIAUS I LGe crea sistsat teste bisle cert ae 5 ba ie feg 72 || Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.. 699 
WApIFON a SS Oe eee 855 A. 870 aBesnardlivess, jos states eek geeks 1,278 
WApIssing,. a7 sete tachs -codess 643 35074 Black Birch . hocsascr ss. se cts 1,517 
Ontario Yiotal, (65) C8 5 4 ee 245 3,849 || Candle...., 3. 1,621 
Rainy (total, 360) part (reser-{//HW 1,108 \ 291 Canoe. ... ns 1,415 
pair) LW 1,103 || Churchill 2g. ee. ccc act wees 1,382 
Doe Mieothe dis: a19, ee an ere eS , 166 71 Cold (total, 138) part........... 1,756 
St. cd (total, 432) part........ 575 ZO UCrea eth, See Oe 1,570 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence Cam berlandso..nncdoderacrls ete6 871 
(total, 88) part............... 154 25 || Deschambault................ ‘ 1,072 
UsOsepl. a2 1. a tata ears 1,226 187 fo Af, 3 ARS. EN, PULLEY 1,506 
SENG Kale A tee Feri a hes lee A ae 904 270 lea la Crosse... ......avptiese one 1,380 
Seul (reservoir)................ 1,172 539 Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.. 1,157 
Pimcoe wes bd ahah Se htdne eels 718 283 || Kipahigan (total, 60) pares sts6 966 
Stout (Berens River)........... 1,035 On suaclaullLOehes, csmaseaseas cok « 1,460 
Sturgeon (English River)....... 1,342 ITO" Lae Lae longerecemear css. steee 1,476 
Superior (total, 32,483) part.. 602 | 11,524 || Lacla Ronge...............04. 1,198 
ETNA SIN ete. fan Ace... H re 91 Last Momntarn 6. i, ee a 
WwW 9 OHULCAM Racitccreaees ce eorr est ’ 
Timiskaming (total, 121) cl LW 575 } 55 Namew (total, 80) part......... 872 
Trout (English River)......... 1,294 156 INGMOCIDED 82 sects seminesces shies 1, 259 
Woods, Lake of the (total, Peters Onde eet cet e ee aes 1,382 
1,695) part (reservoir)........ 1,060 958i] | Pinehouse. wi s/..5. 201s. Sates 1,262 
Primrose (total, 188) part...... 1,964 
Manitoba— COLLEY, cee ere tote ce Sat aiettte artes 1,703 
Athapapuskow.............0085 956 104 || Reindeer (total, 2,467) part.... 1,150 
|TV) 1 | Grae eee me 651 70 | Saskatchewan.............-0e0+ 1,827 
EE oe BA pict int Beg goer 830 517 || Sisipuk (total, 108) part........ 919 
Parc eviss (Atikameg)........ 855 1 2vll SSinGothstone:t) eer ieee - 5 1,573 
ROPIMOPANU. ccd We sh cdcence fee 840 PTA LAGI. 5 3 oc ccecsinie sade ateeamicbeianisis a 1,130 
Cross (Nelson River).......... 679 TW eV OHS COD Sons cic tac ee sc opetee ss 1,300 
ULE Th Cee aaa So ira Ae 853 200 
Le, Sek Satie oe ea PSE 811 64 ||Alberta— 
GER Sk bccn, a teats ht. Bs 585 319 || Athabasca (total, 3,120) part... 699 
CGT ee ee ieee, See, bios ie 922 Soul BeCAveruil, 2. «ase acks «33 areas 2,202 
LOSE U NAL) vents Apia) Patsy teat antl 850 TBI BROS psc enale ream case won 8 2,566 
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4.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Province or Territory and Lake | Elevation Area Territory and Lake Elevation Area 
ft. sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
hi Aa ss ae Yukon Territory—concluded 
Lair B ttre aie c eassictoiears victoes 699 545i | Puan. cea eerste ieee ee 2,525 184 
Gold (Goial, 1SS)iparbener cae 1,756 92 KnSaWaracrcue can meet anee 2,200 56 
hacia Bighed ese cece ee 1,784 04 | ¥Viaberco dee. 22 5h tee eee 2,100 87 
essen SIBV.O uh obis cratic ce antes 1,892 461 Tagish (total, 130) part......... 2152 52 
pet Lo BER SHe: Connerntne 695 64 || Teslin (total, 142) part......... 2,289 84 
PEGTLESS). Ree): Gass ane MR 2,269 75 
Primrose (total, 188) part...... 1,964 8 Northwest Territories— 
Sullivan (variable)............. 2,651 62" PAberdeensawe cae dt eect kee 261 475 
Witikumiaewr. sc aeckinses eae 2,115 85 PAtrtilleny oe) 53: oe AA ae 1,190 153 
PA: VITOR ceive, s:s's lel een Re 1,280 340 
British Columbia— DAKEL sb eens accaagie tee e eee 30 975 
PNG BINS! Mies aie nicer ee Meee 1,334 52 G@linton-Colden.2305.). csciwceas 1,226 253 
Atlin (total, 299) part.......... 2,192 298 Dubawnttecan. secsros acne. 764 1,600 
Babines Ss. 525. eae eee 2302, 194 BO ot) ee ees PS Seon ae ee ack 753 163 
ChUKOE na cdinc eae eee 3,842 Too eeranklineees, a ueeen nee nae 49 yds) 
Bute UKE Oe. ca icsires hoa eee eae 2,817 96 Gras) Cesena eaiee eens 1,365 345 
HIT AN COIS A, ors oo Se ee 2,345 91 GrestiBearne. niapiesne ce ten 511 12,275 
L@rrisOn scasdacea Cote ee 30 SallmGreatiSlaveny, «5.0 hee teteae 513 | 10,980 
Kootenay ie.d uc cts aeee eee 1,745 168} @ktardistyee. 0. coc eee eee 643 107 
Kotcho, Sc oai as he tees 1,970 31 Hobtalt,. Seco... cgecmeee ie tens 640 377 
ower Arrow... .sascee ee x 1,370 59 Kaminuniale. ada csssepeee tes 320 860 
WKSNAGAN ere ace eeneeee es 1,128 T3967 is Matron s.r e meee ee 870 685 
OG Fete .jiiciscn sateen ees 2,666 50 || aMlacKay <4... 50 oes seme eee ek 1,415 250 
Quesnel sey ws. os whaoseneeke 2,380 JOO Macuse esse. ca. eeeee seeryseeers 540 
Shuswap Rae ncte 546 DOSER ISS 1,142 AO PeMariant ceca catao een seme et te 513 90 
tuart ck ween ca vaca eee eae 2,230 139 Nueltin (total, 850) part........ 875 580 
Tagish (total, 130) part........ 2,152 78 ON UIGALA WIG attr aye ioe cantare 350 
Palla), OR. See eeaee et 2,260 N02 Eee Seer ee oth mentor 501 331 
Teslin (total, 142) part......... 2,250 58 || Point 1.929 295 
Upper Arrow isnsccis teas aint enein 1,401 88 cen te ethan iad Shae ee "692 74 
Yukon Territory— Schultz 5, . HRT eerie ocr 250 110 
Ata ih ice), Pea Ae 3,001 107 lig haolintoas lock, Joeeee one ee 496 160 
Atlin (total, 299) part.......... 2,192 1 Wath yore... ch sSurehe theo 461 860 


Lake storage is very valuable—it represents water that can be drawn upon in time of 
drought to be replaced in time of plenty. Lakes are natural regulators of river flow. But 
the true measure of a country’s water wealth is the amount of water that can be depended 
upon to be replaced each year—the amount that remains after evaporation has been sub- 
tracted from precipitation. This is the amount that flows in its rivers. Here, too, Canada 
is very fortunate. The combined mean annual flow of all its rivers has been estimated at 
3,500,000 cu. feet per second—about 9 p.c. of the total flow of all the rivers of the world. 
Set against a population of less than 1 p.c. of the world total, this constitutes a very generous 
endowment of fresh water. 


Tt is understandable that Canada’s history of settlement and industrial development 
has been moulded by the influence of its great rivers. The country’s first industry, the 
fur trade, flourished because of the ready access to the interior provided by the St. Lawrence 
River, the Great Lakes and their tributary streams and the many other great and small 
waterways. Early exploration and settlement depended on this same natural means of 
access. The plentiful water supplies of the flat and fertile plains of southern Ontario and 
Quebec attracted an industrious farming people. The river-borne transportation of 
lumber and later the power of water-driven turbines were vital factors in the building of 
the country’s industrial base. Today, more than ever, water is the key to Canada’s 
development, supplying the renewable energy required for industrial growth, providing 
easy and relatively cheap transport for bulk raw materials and playing a vital part in the 
processing of those materials. 


Table 5 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. The tributaries 
and sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus, the Ottawa and other rivers 
are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary 
to the Ottawa. 
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5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)...... TF OOOS [Ast ain. wariyeerercre accor ascne ais.oeie css ares ce sioe oe 510 
RUUEEWIRE SS ccc) cries cclse s Loeecetaencns cotaete 696 ||Fort George (to Nichicum Lake)............... 480 
“CET Deana aor IanO IGE cicadas ACC RIEeER ee 240) WAttawapiskatsesoscouces scene fetes Mesuncrdactes 465 
INO ULOs oc:s:sc.s.06 0.6 4o-ve dolaterneee seen DODRINAZAN Seley ac, cfok wen tiaatetisineh ake nhs lore oF aMio Ole 455 
Coulonge...... Serr MED ER Se ee eh 135 ||Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).............. 400 
MEPCLENVASICE , S.c:0's e\s, 0-0: sia » stolen ranma oes AZO ES WANIply-cerse eek ike Nore cata ee awaeraatee hick 190 
BUDUPO ss igi cies ao side visiaies Mueartonunieweteennre 115 || Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)............. 400 
IMISHIRSI DDI. se «P25 Sig vs fa lutns eins totes lee ane MOS yl Ruperts. ce tole Saetelae eles aie vistas asia eileen’ 380 
PPOEEIVAW Es of 5.0% Biases ostseeine soles atte oe 95 Red (to head of Lake Traverse)................ 355 
MOULOONGALION. 2022. c cems dice cusses since 90 ||George (to Hubbard Lake)....................- 345 
SOT TICT Cy terse MER SAN SELATA ge MSRP iSrh SARE SORT 80 ||Moose (to head of Mattagami).......... oe 340 
NUDEG Es hainss « Fssinc wen ee laeieniee es ONMEA bitibicen sss astace seats caine yen 340 
RVOrtn  NA&vIONs <2. 0...0e. <coecs 60 || Mattagami iets Ae 275 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca).. 475 || Missinabi 265 
PROLIDONCA Ss . clone diets ccs. sees SOP ELAV OS sett cret cats otriavers icin ciel avalon are cher Senie aietete oie elerover> 300 
EIRCABSINT iow cet we ot). Sielaret.s “ie ASSy || Winnie kesteirts sees dele aa eenid Oe is alate tales o heatawin etaccts 295 
Ashuapmuchuan.................. Apr LGB aI Whaler Re ois gate:s leche cists Sots Yaeiswaie-arseciee-> 270 
PASIEEMMUTICOS oe ciaerec «dower oe ents ome SZDEELATTIGANAW.Ls.t acai ne tai aera tios ae oe 250 
MCCAWAN GMa sere coon ee eaCere Seu T A, UN. 100s |\GreatsWihsless HR... Coescitl decwe sd le tek oie dae 230 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau) SOs ea leeee nee © .o 2h, piste cmuraemns eee eeee as cect 165 
MPMIECLCR en tert ts netacies Scotter ar scans tee 270 
AOENIITUIS Settee entte Be cee elaine wie). Catt. ed 240 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
PERORGLIOU tate ct eles oo. a'5 0's, kaye cc's Oe Sie see 210 
Stin LOR Cia AO cS ay Pre rer ante 165 ||Yukon (mouth to outlet of Tagish Lake)....... 1,587 
MEU IRTIOR Ose ee te cvscenid t steele tite etals ties oie 120 || Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin)... 714 
Via the Great Lakes— POLCUpING sccm > cates clemites tie knoe cceatea.s ettale 448 
French (to head of Sturgeon)............... 180 Pell ye aah ene ciple sista stastesisw eres 330 
PAUP POON 1. UMass sera titarcea waeiacns Serene 110 Stewarte mona y scucctetas ais cascscrsiciavertiavayes conve 331 
RGEAN Sac is osces sancsce Srieeaccencetiness fee 165 PRESLIN ee crac rae aero lets bieiee'sere p'e'ete 215 
BEMARNOS sf jeite cate <lctociee Galois sen siete aie 163 Whites Sere. min cece een iter este ss 161 
PADIS cio nore daw aceinerd a otareiete's vaste wee ateisicte 15anColumbia(lLotel)ecsan. tire acre we ieee tiles ns 1,150 
ROME a eee cle sciences + clued eereaieers 1507 |\Columbia (ni Canada) s.-8 sos cscs. csiecicee ees 459 
IIRSIBSAGTSS Hi New clits oS Sint nita mete aera 140 EKOOLENAY. (LOLAL) Pe terrane teeta rents stretele dts.6 407 
Nipigon ee head of Ombabika)............ 130) | mecootenay. (iniCanada) ass acsicisesiotiee tteteccss< 276 
EOI ceca aise crear c aca euiactemee reece GON raseres. coco ccr centre ore ree mer te ealasie sine 850 
SCHAAR ON GH tet sia Ay ce ate ee eee ae Cale 40 || Thompson (to head of North Thompson)..... 304 
BEM d ONT S Lis, acctaca 4 sretsiaee fare otis dieaione holon 418 North, Enbompsoneenceecceene eto eesiesien 210 
RAILING ss vaccisstcr ccs cccs + been senesiaselesnsces 270 Fane Thompson (to head of Shuswap)..... 206 
SUAS UGTIEN Boge suds Qa err Ones Rec ene a oaanbe ate 241 Nechakoreyg ee ake ci pesmi code cles donenete 287 
AHIR IG Pe a tiercician wie bins b'seu's devo teloatinetile 210 Stuart (to head of Driftwood).............. 258 
BTIECHSIRG Coie creek es sc fis « sdwisuime eens Same QOSt ie CHilcouin:. #2, sree lacs. ntieo rice raivletces nivieinsve 146 
MERI OLL ERTS sixtncc. 2 eave dsb « GaNAT te te ewes oles 153 ade Road (Blackwater)............. Sioeiee ses 141 
PP AMAND Riis os icccies- Sok Lass» caesicinre oad oe AOZISKOORATE SRR eR tec c acs asuis coca hewecd ec 360 
ASNALTURUOK SV val6's 4) Sec vg aels Sonne cen cee eens 139 Balkley (to head of Maxam Creek)........... 160 
PLOue ae Us tters:aid ya(Sa «cess cistesafeaisct Ceara ASSAM tilcinobe es vias svepecreinaicies wis creatiqa sistsioiers siete 335 
MEMES OD I Cenc sas ne sice oo + caste neem te camer es NSOMUAIB OK tote orev nailer ec ara clgeines + irslastere.s cic slots siete 260 
MAMERUCIIGO ccs oc cic ocean Se Pose eee ee PSO HIN GSS is occa tic Se we settee at oo aetaneins ie peclsee oer 236 
UO oth GABBER OBOE CORT OD DRACO: nants 102 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 
Flowing into Hudson Bay 
Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)................-- 2,635 
Nelson (to head of Bow)............- Peace (to head of Finlay)............+0eee00: 1,195 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow)... WHY oocenienic nade ves 250 
Bouh Saskatchewan,...ic-c.ccucseesseccess Smok ya occesnanreeewic ate sels F 245 
REO COD a's v's Sy cistans Meee ee alee ous Tattle: Smokyiic.cccmswsise vc ca secineeie : 185 
SOME Fabien ave ite stein 4 eS nate FASE D beac ee eters IPAVSUID: «ere eitiectoeceete a ntton oars soe eae 145 
AOU oe ose sno ossce lashes Sena eee eee ACHE D ABCA eacuin eels nas, tiece were atest ereiale sinters 765 
North ‘ Saskatchewan... aceconcussunesncea Pambina anc sisve oe chine Weenie coe wasieers 210 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)...............+- LET en Pak np Sain ODES AOS RIPE SS 755 
oe Med RTE NT Ee ators aera: stp iota BoutheNshannticnpcccncsine carcusuttslasssitces 350 
Ou PE ns Gert eae ROETGOS ie vee totiiealc ere siaic ps ae. ae.en spsurolenrieceirla 295 
PLLC sare s ssgic.so terete enaenE mentee IDOnen NGISOR een roe rib cide cisuek uses oclelsiets care e 260 
Winnipes tke head of Firesteel)............. CUA Ae oh Gada Sn neha SHAT Oe RRC IPT SERED ID OS ODOC 530 
OMG CNT of bain de daaidy oe ein cneeioy aeieeee 330 Peel (to esd. Of OgUVie)scedeciesesles omosiaaine 425 
need Layee Re eA EMMY o> Sich cnet TROOUT I MEATOUMO ENCCt cts vetiaeteeesiteicrse’: «cc's c1etianttes 310 
PANES 6:00 Shine telcra aie! halcialnia/ahtiel Oreuadula olny sh 805 PTE R Ge tole wre wintedectel arelcte a shaiets a sieiacee aie etetels 258 
Koksoak (to head of Caniapiscau).............- BOO) me erat Vice ace cae cstatsivis cislow.e(e y+ s/sie ain ieee Sermiciars ols 200 
BAB CA TE 65 cic sid’ s 0 0's te OE RT etre as BUD INES AC creg vets ceisis cartier ormsatis.o rieseta cate ola seine: nrese's 605 
Neen to head of Black Birch)..............+. GLOM | Gap mere, vata vrristenietele cv secivetes se actrees 525 
Petsany (to heart of \CAt) i253 sc cecee sive sinae ole ¢or BLO Arid erscan see itera: Scie nies obs eee sea cess 430 
SR Spi RRA | Loo cS Re aac BMAELORDOM Neen eeiie ats the visa a amtcweeniucn a 275 
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The map facing this page shows the major drainage basins of Canada. Probably the 
most important is the Atlantic drainage basin, being dominated by the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and forms an 
unequalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and industrial 
resources. JF'rom the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at the entrance of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage area to the north of the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is occupied by the southern fringe of the Canadian 
Shield—a rugged, rocky, plateau region over the edge of which tumble many swift-flowing 
tributary rivers. These rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence itself, provide the electric power 
necessary to operate the great industries of the area. South of the St. Lawrence, the 
smaller rivers are important locally. The Saint John, for instance, drains a fertile area 
and provides most of New Brunswick’s hydro power. 


The Hudson Bay drainage basin is the largest in area and its main river is the Nelson. 
The Winnipeg River, a tributary of the Nelson, is completely developed for hydro-electric 
power but development of the Nelson itself is just beginning. The two branches of the 
Saskatchewan River, tributary to the Nelson, drain the great agricultural region of the 
mid-west and are now the sources of important irrigation projects. 


The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers. It flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, barge navigation is possible from the end of steel 
at Waterways on the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,700 
miles. 


The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and flow 
to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro- 
electric developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning 
grounds. The Fraser River rises in the Rocky Mountains and toward its mouth flows 
through a rich agricultural area. The Columbia is an international river which has a total 
fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous power potential. Although a 
considerable portion of the United States potential has been developed, Canadian develop- 
ment is relatively slight. The Yukon River is also an international river but, although the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 


Subsection 2.—Coastal Waters 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated mileages:— 


Mainland— 


Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17,860 miles. 


Islands— 


Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; total, 
41,810 miles. 


A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nental shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
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to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
50 to 120 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 


Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie all 
the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Europe and 
Asia. This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles 
wide; north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and 
extends 50 to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. 


The topography of the floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is only 
partly explored but sufficient has been charted to indicate, in common with continental 
shelves throughout the world, an abrupt break at the oceanward edge to the relatively 
steep declivity of the continental slope. This slope borders the western side of the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands and, from it, deep well-developed troughs enter between the groups of 
islands. Sills across Davis Strait, Barrow Strait and other channels, on which the depth 
is about 200 fathoms, interrupt the network of deep troughs and separate the Arctic basin 
from the Atlantic. 


That part of the continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands (see below) is the subject of extensive study. Since 1959 parties 
based at the joint Canadian—United States weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes 
Island have been investigating the oceanography, hydrography, submarine geology, gravity, 
geomagnetic features and crustal seismic properties of the continental shelf area, carrying 
out physiographic, hydrological, permafrost and glaciological studies on the islands of the 
region, mapping the nature, distribution and movement of the sea ice, and running basic 
topographic control surveys. This work is continuing and should eventually cover all of 
the unmapped parts of the shelf between Greenland and Alaska. The investigations should 
yield detailed and accurate information on the physical and chemical composition and 
dynamic characteristics of the Arctic oceanic waters; the bathymetry of the continental 
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shelf and slope and the straits and sounds of the Archipelago; the topography and structure 
of the shelf and the nature of its sediments, its underlying rocks and possible mineral 
resources; the structure and physical characteristics of the northern edge of the North 
American continental platform and its contact with the Arctic Ocean basin; the factors 
controlling the development of the Arctic landscape and the evolution of the islands; and 
the changes in sea level, glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological past. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Subsection 3.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the North and all experience an arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those inthe District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound—Barrow Strait—Lancaster 
Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest © 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. — 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of | 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of | 
Quebec are the largest islands off the East Coast. 


Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and the 
Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Areas of Principal Islands, by Region 


Region and Island Area Region and Island Area 
sq. miles 8q. miles 
Arctic Archipelago— . Arctic Archipelago—continued 
Northern Region (Queen Elizabeth Northern Region (Queen Elizabeth 
Islands)— Islands)—continued 

Fillesmeretsnaedescaere dae ks ss aaron 82,119 Prince (Patricks; da dog: Bae sitet ore $ <5,0 6,081 
OV. OM aeaisie Severs sstrere cisicrehapesesieiwelarerstpiete 20,861 Billet Ringness. css cc secceaecinen sete acti 5,139 
Melville tiie. eeaaeltictace stictotere e Ste 16,369 Cornwallis 2: 320 Aas Ran els tals Sastan 2,670 
Axel Heiberg scant stances apis dineite sisiel 15,779 AmundsRingnesi ssc: ctasistsacucucce cr 2,515 
Bathurst ston acsme tere vecttn ects seers 7,609 Mackenzie*Kings. .ce.ccseccecers teste 1,922 
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6.—Areas of Principal Islands, by Region—concluded 


Region and Island Area 
sq. miles 
Arctic Archipelago—concluded 
Northern Region (Queen Elizabeth 

Islands)—concluded 
IDOE, ah ORO EE Ie CLO ot 1,344 
CLERC RDL 8, Bisel etek getter eg 1,292 
PRIGLOME re cee toc sacle tle ta cen ese 551 
RO COATIAUION | <c/0s sinvace onic cicw etic cre the 448 

CRUTTATG TH 1a dat aga eS ol a IN Ren 413 
IROL oe die RS OOo ESC REE ESSE rset 396 
UTSTTT CTO bs i gga eae ene a 396 
PSV ARMVLATLIN « ccsicscoccscceceseeleeccs 376 
ITE Wat soR ESAS RE Re seen 293 
RR DMITEN ORS cist shee saison dager ckRe ce. 293 
Pre POMINC Gna ehicechacccteot eet kk. 258 
MORAG LE cect ce Ss acres eye aciee Nolet ¢ dae 251 
‘CASTOR: 46 CaS bie OI ese aceren sss 141 
Little Cawallis } SOROHUIGHORTTT AIT SME aes 139 
JS PGW Eire8! 0) nage gee eInIe eerie 114 

Southern Region— 

SESEUTDSEME TT Cio a cis cecaienine a cru aeean ces 183, 810 
RCUORIS ARN oe ent necct cto tellers 81,930 
EIST a0 Yap bea sh sss h ShpepEiees = 23, 230 
Prince of Wales PEELS ea ae Shree cine Seite 12,830 
'SUVEPCY SIS DSS GME Ieee 9,370 
PASHMAUVSULIATING: cists c icine Cote cee es 4,955 
EIN EE MMI ays ce aec se Cio clech ce ieitiernt seme 4,200 
PEEINOOROALICS. «.csiers ccd neeecce cater are 3,639 
ECRAUISS OMIM tae eet) ty Lae ee Serene 2,890 
OTE ORCO Shea SS cme cris Sree ee ein 596 
SNUES 5. oan QR RRMTES SEIS SSE peas ea ee ae 439 
Rowley 436 
Vansittart 386 
Russell. . 349 
Jens Munk 330 
White... 301 
Bray.. 281 
Foley 261 
ROC ete tthe ee 183 
Matty 173 
Royal Geographical Society 

(the larger of two)..........c..00000- 173 
SHTLR LEO leased ine togba ape ctpa incr ireraest 170 
Crown Prince Frederic...............6- 170 
RLECRCIiiGT Sma S eee VSS Saks te RE 167 
Lyi bs Toit AN A ian a ie eth e at 164 
Wigs: 3/777 depth Rae 2 eee dare 149 
LUSTIG ete ee a eat e058 118 
LDS Ye US deg SS ee IESE Ea are 86 

Hudson Bay and Strait— 
BUEN DEON aoe 2) clots ieee cone thee. 15,700 
apse mete ee techs tei ss} Arorvh bse ectitns 2,206 
vila 0G beta 9 FOI I a a ep lelah 1,285 
Akimiski (James Bay)...............000- 1,137 
Belcher (total for group)..............08- 1,118 
ISG Sha ht ER nin 543 
BUCBOMIDION RSA Sen cde oSeocd cokddc Ladd es 387 


Region and Island Area 

8q. miles 

WMudson Bay and Strait—concluded 
pauaboey, Le BoBos ands atobermrrmenistahis 312 
Sie Fe NnS abeidoy Brtotalev ares ice ale)o\e"s eisigiaye acces caa Nir 310 
ese MUNCAVa Bay wenn centers ne 296 
Charlton. Games Bay) s.esc. cn ne let le 119 
pell Mewes ee 106 
FCIINeles Lega satt tea 104 

Pacific Coast— 

WANCOUN. CE tn. 4-tictasiciacecicaitonsivenite sees 12,408 
@ucen Charlottes sete te en ne 3,705 

Grahameeercte vce stoe aa en 2,491 

INOFESDY eit eee eines 991 

WOuise war cacisittrcisilcideaeines te conn 108 

Veli ccuemasen ce ceioce sot tone cece 63 

Fong hiteessietesecticate ce teens 62 

MAPINCEES ROY al nea c rae cc tee eee nep 870 
LESSORS cai Sem ERs OED SONA ee Re ETS 5387 
Banksia etiotee cot ccacee tie 400 
T5007 a f Warsego Cement Rb ROR BRS NSIS. SEKAI 324 
WOreheLact we aincartoc ome 199 
INGOUK a sete it cccinta tocencccinte en cae 198 
AVISLAZADAL eet aoa eee ee en 167 
(Gillord mane aren asa Shaan tate Sak OREN! 151 
PAS WIKES DUI. sane decirrtesonicieks toca cee 143 
Hunter 136 
Calvert 118 
Texada 117 
Swindle 109 
Quadra. 108 
McCauley 1 
Roderick 88 
Gribbell 86 
Atlantic Coast— 

Newfoundland— 

Labrador Coast— 
SouthyAulatsiviles..5.0sss.ceeeee oo 6 167 
Okals (totahforitwo)ekce eee. et aec ss 113 
pRIMUNSAVAIRIOK coc) ccc chee gennaaete 72 
NorthrAulatsivikesesss coer. nose eee 53 

Island— 

N ok cuncdland se seas Saae set eer rere 43, $0 
Nae NU 'C03 0) 6 Lacintiays nies esha apenas eit ata actos 73 
Gulf of St. Lawrence— 

Cane Bretonssiyeener roi aeeent 3,970 

WATILICORULS Se Meats pated: there auan. 3,043 

ETINCG HGWaxd eee memes eemen tas 2,184 

Magdalen (total for group).............. 88 

SHIPHESANST ACER tae cane nent ee ae 59 

Bay of Fundy— 
Grand Manner tes we eades cae coer cr te 55 


Subsection 4.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 


System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. 


The highest peak in Canada 


is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 


above sea level. 
in feet above mean sea level. 


The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Nore.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the boundary between political divisions. 


Although their bases technically form part of both areas, 


Elevations are given in feet above mean sea level. 


they are listed only under one to avoid duplication. 


ie ee 


Province and Height Elevation 
ft. 
Newfoundland 
Long Range Mountains— 
ewis: Hills iiss... sarteed sep rere 2,672 
Gros) Morn: so. s jaccoias cist sateen aisieterste 2,644 
Mount St 1Grerory.. cuca ctetcce cies: 2,251 
GrosvPat6 Anna. ndaeeriee see raters 2,152 
Blue: Mountain wiz, cc ceeeiieet is airtnisrorie 2,128 
‘Table. Mountain jen. cere oe stnieis te ofelstors eee 1,900-1, 950 
Blue Hills of Couteau— 
Peter SNOUt rene. ca cate ere cre eres sient 1, 600-1, 650 
Central Highlands— 
Main ‘EP Opsatlen jcc 0 acai eloveievelsiato sos eter 1,822 
Mizzen Topsail: ; 7 .cciiccs octet seins 1,761 
Torngat Mountains— 
Cirque Mountain... c+ eestor 5, 160 
Mount'Cladoniaie: close arene eet 4,725 
Mount:lioty tt cte..caenas cae ee eee nee 4,550 
Mount Tétragonal. Tesi ees wee oleate 4,500 
Quartzite Mountain................e5000- 3,930 
Blow Me Down Mountain...............- 3,880 
Kaumajet Mountains— 
Bishops! Mitre.ti. Wace cose ceionristererte 4,060 
Bingen Hill ey ocoacne ceacnccce csjesemeioes 3,390 
Nova Scotia 
(Spot height—Cape Breton)...............- 1,747 
Bran6 ys wastitece con atenac SU as I ee 1,405 
Nuttby Mountain (Cobequid)............-- 1,204 
Dalhousie Mountain (Cobequid)............ 1,115 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of West Bay 
ROAG) cic cules cineiinie oectoine e tlom er rackets 875 
Sporting* Mountain 722. 0 occ esac ere 675 
New Brunswick 
Mount Carleton..... Tea Se ear Oo eee 2,690 
Moose: Mountain 2)... ,aceacrraevets oseeieae eine 1,490 
Quebec 
(Spot height-Torngat Mountains)........... 4,500 
Appalachian Mountains— 
Mount Jacques-Cartier (Shickshocks).... 4,160 
Mount Richardson......++0202.0ssedteeus 3,887 
Mount Albert— 
Albert: Nord) i Soe ca easeeweise 3,554 
Albert: Sud vs 4e cncs tomes vedere tanec 3,775 
Mountilopan-tsc.cdesecc ote cen 3,700 
Mégantic Mountain................00-000 3,550 
Mattawa Mountain..............c0s0000 3,500 
Bayfield Mountain... 1.0000.) son tee: 3,470 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains)............ 3,175 
éreford) Mountainece aes cece +e tare 2,775 
Barm-Mountan. eo. to cease eee ae bane 2,750 
Orford Mountain......... 2,750 
PannacloMountainwasqncos orice eens 2,200 
Shield— 
MountDremblant: cise: secesess conten 2,900 
Mount Sainte-Anne.............-eseeeeees 2,625 
Mount) Sim Wilirid (ces elec erations eee 2,569 
Monteregian Hills— 
Brome: Mountain... @hbwacehek.eeuia tn 1,750 
Shefiord Mountains... o..00<o+6<+<slecee 1,700 
Momnt Saint-Hilaires. mas. ene waste 1,350 
‘Yamauske Moantains.cataccss seers cen: oe 1,350 
Rougemont........ ies NNSA s RYa o'aho,'s 9s otolarteaye 1,100 
MounteROV ale acs cs cgieceissesSeelensioccures 763 
Mount Saint-Grégoire.............eeee ees 750 
Mount Saint-Bruno,.............0..e0e00 600 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Province and Height 


Ontario 


Ogidaki Mountains sc canne scree icrasieivemucre 
Batchawana Mountain...............0..006- 
ip=top Mountain) (oss sme csaetoeeniecmias 
Niagara Escarpment— 
Oster Bluffs. iin. sad ose cereecieonesaier 
luc MOuntains nac.cc's eure enero tere 
Caledon! Mountain. )).. sciuiciistsetelottetes cletete 
igh Fa eee het a accrusaieetuetie a catenins 
Mount: NGMO.occmr cscs cee stcinasece cert 


Manitoba 


Baldy Mountain... scenes: onet es eee 
Porcupine Eillstescaceetee sds dee neta Meter 
Riding: Mountain yy a,c. een «ciacieielers tiejeie steteinies 


Saskatchewan 


Cypress Hills vin css case a's statslstisincuere sates 
WoodeMountainieccs once leek tite itatenreees 
Wermiilion ELS s,s oacc.c- 1 serene sterterie aameatean < 


Alberta 


Rocky Mountains— 

*Mount Columbia... cecccn a eeqeeeleeie ak 
The Twins...... 
Mount Alberta... 

*Mount Assiniboin 


*Mountiliyell vo rendccanacses cee clrcs 
*Mount' Hungabee.-. +. ce cece caus same cei 
Mount) Athabasca... cn. accccemanteneerre: 
*Mount King Edward...........2...ss0es 
Mount BraZzea con cts sc ise cece mbes 


*Mount Joffre... Sedsen asa uke eRe 
“Deéltaform Mountain... 0... seemee cere ee 
“Mount Leroy yes cess kh we tose rete teeter 
*Mount: Alexandra: ; 2s-0.chu.euee hee coils 
*Mount Sim Douglas, an ees cen sees ae 
Mount Woolley. sF.ccccscnwe sactee «sete 
*Tunette Peaks coc ncccn nescietec cree a secs 
Mount, Hector, <cctawce derdacinasieats setae’ 
Diadem’ Peak. vc... 55.00 o> no theeebe tate me's 


IMOUnG Ey atin nnn cienereciicer siamese 
Mount Chownore : sn os seine cove vat iewractarelels 


Mount-Rundles.<ssscreeanereer re 
The Three Sisters......... 
Mount Hisenhower..............0.0ss000- 
Mount Mdith sics cc. naapcke sere orices 


British Columbia 
Vancouver Island Ranges— 


Mount Albert Edward.............00055- 
Mount Arrowsmith...........esessee0- 5h 


Coast Mountains— 
Mount Waddington, 04.,..,2. occ «classiest 


Elevation 


ft. 


12,2942 
12) 085 
11/874 
11,8702 
11,852 
11,626 
11,500 
11,4952 
11,4572 
11,452 
11,4002 
11,386 
11,3652 
11,3402 
11,320 
11/3162 
11,2352 
11,2302 
11,2142 
11,1742 
11,170 
11,1502 
11, 148 
11,060 
11,033 
11,026 
10/930 
10/700 
10,420 
10; 286 
10/101 
10/062 
9 838 
9,744 
9/030 
8,380 


6,868 
5,962 


13, 260 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 


Province or Territory and Height Elevation Territory and Height Elevation 
ft. ft, 
British Columbia—concluded Yukon Territory—concluded 

}t. Elias Mountains— Coast Mountains—concluded 

*Mount Fairweather..................000: 15,3003] *Mount Hubbard.....). 00.00... .ccs cc coc e 15,013 4 

POUL ELGOtT! . i ssiyis bes doese- seciegesh 12, 8608ly Mount Walshweiios. chins sbyeicdtesniea «sh 14,780 

Columbia Mountains— “Mount Alverstone...........sccccccececere 14,5004 
Monashee Mountains— WeATrthurdPeak? sa. heat coan eet ee, 14, 253 
MVOUMG BesDIGs i - eset. ou as sehcreked « Hd 8956)! Mount Augusta sides isi 5. be. Jc <0ttae. 14,100 
REPS 8 DIME eee ie eS eae 5,300 || Mount Kennedy...............ccececcees 13,905 
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_1! The summit of the Cypress Hills, with an elevation of 4,810 feet, is in Alberta. 2 Part of the Alberta- 

British Columbia boundary. 3 Part of the British Columbia-Alaska boundary. 4 Part of the Yukon- 


Alaska boundary. 5 Approximate. 


Section 2.—Federal Government Surveying and Mapping* 


The needs for maps and surveys of Canada are met mainly by the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. Although not all Branches of this Department make 
surveys and compile maps, many of them are involved in such work either wholly or partly. 
They compile topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps, aeronautical and hydro- 
graphic charts, as well as specialized maps showing electoral district boundaries, land use 
and other features. In carrying out these tasks, the Department is guided partly by long- 
range plans based on general national needs and partly by requests from other government 


* Prepared by H. G. Classen, Public Relations and Information Services, Department of Energy, Mines and 
urces, Ottawa. 
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agencies and private enterprise. Some types of maps and surveys are also produced by 
provincial and private agencies and, to avoid duplication, the Department co-ordinates 
its work with these bodies. Other types—such as hydrographic charts—are produced 
exclusively by the Department. 


The staff of the Department numbers about 4,000, of whom 1,000 are scientists and 
engineers and 1,300 are technicians. Each year, some 1,500 men are sent into the field to 
make surveys and to carry out research. Of the various Branches, the following are 
particularly concerned with surveying and mapping: Surveys and Mapping Branch (geo- 
detic and topographic surveys, legal surveys of Canada lands, electoral maps and aero- 
nautical charts); Marine Sciences Branch (hydrographic charts of sea coast and inland 
navigable waters); Inland Waters Branch (a wide variety of surveys on inland waters); 
Geological Survey of Canada (geological features); and Observatories Branch (geophysical 
maps). 


Types of Surveys.—lIn the field of geodesy, the Geodetic Survey maintains a network 
of horizontal and vertical control points across Canada. Much of its present activity is 
centred on achieving greater density of control and closing gaps in southern Canada. 
The ultimate goal is the establishment of at least one horizontal and vertical control point 
within 10 miles of any point in established and economically important areas. During the 
summer of 1968, 18 geodetic parties were in the field extending or strengthening the hori- 
zontal and vertical network. 


The Topographical Survey is proceeding with the establishment of control points at 
smaller intervals and the mapping of the country at the most popular scales—1:25,000 
and 1:50,000. The 1:250,000-scale series, consisting of about 925 maps, was virtually 
completed in 1967 and revision and updating of these maps are continuing as new informa- 
tion becomes available. Of the 1:50,000 series, about 7,700 different maps are available, 
representing over one third of Canada’s land area. Another 500 maps at the 1:25,000- 
scale, or 23 inches to one mile, cover the major cities and other areas of economic import- 
ance. The Topographical Survey had 37 officers in the field in 1968, and collaborated with 
the Geodetic Survey in the extension of first-order control in the Great Slave Lake area and 
in several municipal control surveys aimed at providing Canadian cities with a firm, 
permanent basis for planning public works, redevelopment, expansion and other projects. 


The Legal Surveys Division is responsible for the technical management of legal surveys 
of land under federal jurisdiction, such as the northern Territories, National Parks and 
Indian Reserves. It also executes such surveys on behalf of administering departments, 
collaborates in the demarcation of provincial boundaries, prepares descriptions of electoral 
districts and generally provides land surveying services to other departments. Seventeen 
field parties were active in 1968 as well as one interprovincial boundary commission. 
These field parties undertook projects in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. 


The Surveys and Mapping Branch is the major agency in Canada for the preparation 
of aeronautical charts showing airports, airways and radio and other aids necessary for 
air navigation. 


As a service to map-makers and others interested in that field, the Department main- 
tains the National Air Photo Library, containing a collection of all air photographs taken 
by or for the Federal Government. During 1967, the Library received 61,000 new photos, 
bringing the total collection to well over 3,000,000. The seventh edition of the Air Photo 
Coverage Map of Canada is available to assist users with their orders. 


Hydrographic and oceanic surveys in Canada’s navigable waters and the adjacent 
oceans are conducted by the Department’s Marine Sciences Branch. Operations are 
directed from Ottawa and carried out through three regional offices—the Atlantic Oceanog- 
raphic Laboratory in the Bedford Institute, the Pacific Coast Regional Office at Victoria 
and the Central Regional Office at Ottawa. For its survey and research work, the Branch 
operates a fleet of ships and launches, including some chartered vessels. This fleet is 
being modernized and increased. Three new ships were launched in 1967 and one in 1968. 
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Six of the major ships operate out of the Bedford Institute, five out of Victoria and two 
in the Great Lakes. Two chartered vessels are based in the Atlantic Region and two in the 
Great Lakes. Land-based parties, equipped with launches, operate on coastal] and inland 
waters. Branch activities are planned to meet the needs of commerce, industry, fisheries, 
maritime defence, and weather and ice forecasting, and to provide general coastal charts 
for fishermen and recreational boating in the inland waters. In 1968, 987 navigational 
charts were on issue, of which 28 were first editions that year, and 268,000 navigational 
charts were distributed. 

The Inland Waters Branch is responsible for a wide variety of surveys on Canada’s 
inland waters with emphasis on the important fields of water pollution, conservation and 


The Bedford Institute of Oceanography at Dartmouth, N.S., with its “floating laboratories”, has become an 

internationally recognized centre for oceanographic research. Its program embraces physical and chemical 

oceanography, marine geology, air-sea interactions, tides and currents, hydrographic charting and in- 

strument research and development. The Institute is an agency of the federal Departmen? of Energy, 

Mines and Resources but houses other research units as well, including the Marine Ecology Laboratory of 
the Fisheries Research Board. 


The CSS Hudson, a fully equip- 
ped research vessel based at 
Dartmouth, will set out in late 
1969 on a year-long expedi- 
tion that will completely en- 
circle North and South America. 
Aboard will be scientists in 
many disciplines from govern- 
ment departments, universities 
and institutes and investiga- 
tions will range from oceano- 
graphic circulation to marine 
biology. Study of the geo- 
logical and geophysical fea- 
tures of Canada's continental 
shelves is the prime object of 
the northern part of the voyage. 
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utilization. It carries out, for instance, continuous surveys and surveillance of the physical 
environments of lakes; surveys of water levels, stream flow, sediment transport and shore 
erosion; groundwater surveys, and surveys of existing and projected uses of water in Canada. 

Geological surveys provide an inventory of the potential mineral resources of Canada, 
aid in the discovery of mineral deposits, and assist in other aspects of the national economy 
influenced by geological factors. Each year approximately 100 parties are placed in the 
field. The first systematic reconnaissance of the geology of Canada is approaching com- 
pletion, and attention is increasingly given to more fundamental research. Approximately 
350,000 copies of maps and reports on geological surveys and research are distributed each 
year. 

Both the Geological Survey and the Observatories Branch carry out geophysical 
surveys, resulting in maps showing such features as variations in terrestrial magnetism, 
gravity and seismology. The geophysicists of the Geological Survey are interested mainly 
in outlining geological features and those of the Observatories aim at a better over-all 
knowledge of the earth. Observatory seismologists have devised new procedures for 
estimating earthquake risk for engineering purposes and are compiling, by computer, a 
new earthquake zoning map for Canada for National Building Code purposes. This 
information is gathered primarily by a network of 28 first-order seismograph stations, 
and supplemented by temporary, local studies. The Observatories Branch compiles and 
publishes magnetic charts. Late in 1968, it began an airborne magnetic survey over the 
Province of British Columbia and a 200-mile-wide strip along the Pacific Coast, using 
the three-component magnetometer, which it designed and developed a few years ago. 
In 1967 Observatory geophysicists completed the compilation of a new gravity map of 
Canada, published in four sections at a scale of 40 miles to the inch. 

In the drafting and printing of the maps, highly advanced techniques for the automatic 
transfer of terrain features from air photos to drafting sheets and precise lithographing are 
combined to assure speedy processing of field data and the production of colourful, easily 
understood and relatively inexpensive maps for every type of user, from vacationer to 
town planner and from prospector to pilot. The Department operates a large modern 
plant to print the maps and charts compiled by its several Branches as well as maps and 
charts compiled by other government departments and agencies. The Surveys and 
Mapping Branch has a stock of over 17,000,000 maps from which it distributes more than 
3,000,000 annually. 


Section 3.—Geology* 


The bedrock foundation of Canada and its adjacent continental shelves seem rigid 
and unchanging to human eyes, yet, in terms of geological time, these rocks represent 
only a momentary stage in the evolution of the Continent, an evolution which began more 
than 4,000,000,000 years ago. Geological study of most of the present land surface of 
Canada has shown that at various periods and in various regions dark molten rocks rose 
from great depths, volcanoes erupted on the ancient land and sea floors, thick sequences 
of sediments accumulated, granites were either intruded as molten magma or derived 
from earlier rocks during intense folding and mountain building, erosion wore down or 
subdued the older mountain chains, shallow seas repeatedly encroached on and receded 
from the Continent of today, continental glaciers covered most of Canada and, as part of 
these geological processes, valuable minerals and fossil fuels became concentrated under 
exceptionally favourable conditions. These interrelated geological processes have produced 
the buried crust and the present face of Canada. They control the distribution of its 
economic mineral deposits, its physiography and, in large part, its present and potential 
land use. 

The primary geological subdivisions of Canada are outlined in the following sections. 
The Canadian Shield forms the ancient nucleus of the Continent. As well as comprising 
the vast areas exposed in Central and Northern Canada, the Shield extends beneath the 


* An outline extracted from a more detailed article on ‘‘Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada’’, prepared 
by W. D. McCartney of the Geological Survey of Canada, appearing in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 19-32. 
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veneer of younger marine sediments exposed at the present surface in the Hudson Bay 
region, some Arctic islands, the St. Lawrence Lowlands and the Interior Plains. West of 
the Interior Plains, and north and southeast of the Canadian Shield, deep, elongate troughs 
(geosynclines) developed. These geosynclines received sediments and volcanics which, 
by folding, were converted into the mountain belts of the Cordilleran, Innuitian and 
Appalachian regions. 


The Canadian Shield.—Precambrian evolution of the present Canadian Shield 
extended over more than five sixths of known geological time. During this immense 
interval, many cycles of volcanism, sedimentation, intrusion, metamorphism, mountain 
building, erosion and ore formation have been completed. The complexities of this history 
have become better understood as the rate of geological reconnaissance mapping, with the 
support of helicopters since 1952, has increased and as absolute ages of minerals have 
been determined by isotopic ratios from about 1,500 well-distributed samples of the Cana- 
dian Shield. Many of the absolute ages represent the ages of four main periods of moun- 
tain building termed orogenies; these are indicated on the geological time chart facing p. 16. 
The lower map facing this page shows the eight structural provinces recognized in the 
Shield. Each structural province is defined by the equivalent isotopic ages of their 
terminal orogenies as well as being characterized by variations in rock types, degree of 
metamorphism, and dominant types of ore deposits. Following one or more major 
orogenies in a region, that portion involved was stabilized, and relatively undeformed 
younger Precambrian erosion products were deposited to form basins of cratonic cover 
rocks, most of which are shown on the map of the Shield. These relatively undeformed 
late Precambrian basins and remnants of early Paleozoic sediments show that the Cana- 
dian Shield has been remarkably stable since late Precambrian time, subject only to en- 
croachment of younger seas and varying degrees of uplift. In relatively recent geological 
times, Pleistocene glaciation with scouring of bedrock and deposition of clastic materials 
has profoundly affected the present drainage and physiography of the region. 


A large part of the Shield, extending from Georgian Bay to the Strait of Belle Isle, 
has long been recognized as forming a distinct segment called the “Grenville”. It was 
named after the Grenville series, characterized by crystalline limestone, impure limy 
strata, and large areas of sedimentary gneisses in various stages of alteration to granite. 
The eastern part of the province contains large igneous intrusions of anorthosite. The age 
relations between Grenville strata and those of the neighbouring Superior province are 
puzzling. Near Sudbury, as well as at the south end of the Labrador Trough, beds can 
be traced across the boundary into more metamorphosed rocks of Grenville type. It is 
believed, therefore, that the distinctive features of the Grenville may be related more to 
the time and degree of metamorphism than to distinctions in the original age of deposition 
of strata. 


The areas of undeformed Precambrian cratonic cover rocks shown on the facing map 
represent dominantly clastic detritus washed into basins from the consolidated, nearby, 
older rocks. At times, marine incursions into these basins led to deposition of limestone 
and dolomite, and volcanics were deposited in others. 


The Appalachian Region.—This region comprises the Maritime Provinces and 
southeastern Quebec and is the northern continuation of a long belt of folded strata ex- 
tending along the eastern side of the United States. It is on the site of a long, linear trough 
or geosyncline that existed mainly in Palzozoic time in which great thicknesses of sedimen- 
tary and volcanic strata were laid down. The northwestern boundary of the region lies 
adjacent to the Canadian Shield and to the St. Lawrence Lowlands. The strata in the 
Appalachians have been folded and faulted along axes that strike northeasterly except for 
local regions such as the Gaspé Peninsula where strikes swing to the east. Thus, strata of 
different kinds and ages and some belts of intrusive rocks normally form northeasterly- 
trending bands, many of which are responsible for development and orientation of penin- 
sulas, bays and ridges of the region. Two principal periods of orogeny called the Taconic 
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and the Acadian have been recognized. The Taconic occurred near the close of Ordovician 
time and the Acadian about Middle Devonian time. In Canada the Taconic disturbances 
were fairly widespread, the Acadian were more so, affecting areas that were previously 
affected by the Taconic as well as areas that were not, and the Appalachian orogeny, which 
was a major feature in parts of the United States, was of minor and local importance. 


Metamorphosed Precambrian rocks of Grenville type are exposed to form the Long 
Range of western Newfoundland and small areas in Cape Breton and New Brunswick. 
On the east flank of the Appalachian geosyncline, as exposed in southeast Newfoundland, 
younger Precambrian volcanics and sediments are relatively unaltered and were intruded 
by small granite bodies 580,000,000 years ago. Although Precambrian rocks probably 
underlie much of the central Appalachians, they are buried beneath the thick Paleozoic 
sequence. 


Cambrian slates, minor limestones and local areas of volcanics lie above and adjacent 
to. Precambrian rocks. Massive sulphide deposits in schists derived from Cambrian 
volcanics in southern Cape Breton and southeast Quebec were formerly mined. The 
overlying Ordovician beds were formed at the early stage of development of the Appala- 
chian geosyncline. From west to east, and depending on their position in the geosyncline, 
the thick Ordovician sections comprise limestone and/or slate in western Newfoundland 
and adjacent to the St. Lawrence Lowlands in southeast Quebec. Silurian strata are 
rather similar to Ordovician rocks but are not known to contain large mineral deposits. 
Unlike the Ordovician submarine volcanics, some or most of the Silurian volcanics were 
formed on land. This may be one factor in the marked difference in known ore content of 
the two volcanic assemblages. 


In Devonian time, granite batholiths were emplaced in the Maritime Provinces, and 
smaller stocks of the same age were intruded in Gaspé and southeastern Quebec. At this 
time, older beds were folded and metamorphosed to varying degrees, particularly near the 
margins of the granites. 


Following the folding and granite intrusion that formed the Appalachian Mountains, 
adjacent basins were rapidly filled with coarse and progressively finer-grained detritus 
eroded from the adjacent mountains. Some areas included marine beds, such as the 
petroliferous Albert shales of eastern New Brunswick which yield oil and gas. After 
initial infilling of basins, shallow Mississippian seas encroached on the valleys and deposited 
limestones. Many thousands of feet of clastic sediments were deposited after the Missis- 
sippian seas retreated. These beds of Pennsylvanian age contain the commercial coal 
measures of Nova Scotia. In Triassic time, outpourings of basalt, particularly preserved 
adjacent to and below the Bay of Fundy, terminated rock-forming processes in the Appa- 
lachians. Subsequent erosion has yielded the present, fairly subdued topography of this 
former mountain chain, 


The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordillera of Western Canada consists of three 
parallel northwest-trending geological and topographical systems. The Eastern System 
of western Alberta, eastern British Columbia, eastern Yukon, and western Northwest 
Territories includes the Rocky, Richardson, Franklin and Mackenzie Mountains and 
foothills, and several intervening plateaux. Comprising the Western System are the 
Coast Mountains along the west mainland of British Columbia, the St. Elias Mountains 
in southwest Yukon, the Queen Charlotte Islands and Vancouver Island. The Interior 
System lies between the Eastern and Western Systems. It contains the plateaux, plains 
and subdued mountain ranges of the interior of British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 


Unmetamorphosed Precambrian to Cretaceous sedimentary strata form most of the 
Eastern System. These sedimentary strata, which have been uplifted several thousand 
feet by fault movements, are well exposed in the Rocky Mountains. The Interior System 
is composed largely of metamorphic, sedimentary and volcanic rocks of Precambrian to 
Mesozoic ages, which are intruded by numerous, generally unconnected, granitic stocks and 
batholiths. In places, these rocks are overlain by great thicknesses of Cretaceous and 
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Tertiary volcanic and sedimentary strata. Flat-lying Tertiary basalt flows form many 
of the plateaux. In the Western System, the rugged Coast Range consists of almost 
continuous exposures of steeply eroded granitic rocks of Mesozoic and Tertiary ages flanked 
on both sides by late Paleozoic and Mesozoic volcanic rocks and by basins of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary sedimentary rocks. 


During late Precambrian times, beds of quartzite, argillite, dolomite and other sedi- 
mentary rocks now comprising the Purcell and Windermere beds were deposited in the 
eastern Cordilleran geosyncline, a vast shallow sea that extended from south of the present 
Canada-United States border to the Arctic Ocean. From Cambrian until mid-Devonian 
time, sedimentary strata consisting of shale, quartzite and limestone continued to be 
deposited in the area which now forms the Eastern and Interior Systems. In southeastern 
British Columbia, the world-famous Sullivan zinc-lead orebody lies in Purcell beds and is 
thought to have formed during late Precambrian time. 


Beginning in the mid-Devonian and lasting until early Jurassic, the Western System 
and most of the Interior System consisted of a deep oceanic trough in which accumulated 
submarine basalts and fine argillaceous and cherty sediments such as those of the Permo- 
Carboniferous Cache Creek Series and the Triassic Takla Series. Meanwhile, sedimentary 
strata were forming in the more shallow waters of the Eastern System, east of the present 

Rocky Mountain Trench. Thus, in the Rocky Mountains, Paleozoic limestones, dolomite, 
quartzite and shale are overlain in many places by similar Mesozoic rocks. 


The first large granitic bodies were intruded into rocks of the Interior and Western 
Systems during early Jurassic time. They were composed mainly of granodiorite and 
quartz diorite, but ranged in composition from gabbro to granite. These intrusions were 
accompanied by folding, faulting and metamorphism. Although this orogeny may have 
been most intense during late Jurassic to early Cretaceous time, intrusion continued until 
early Tertiary time. Many mines in the Cordillera are related to Mesozoic and Tertiary 
intrusions. Uplift of the rocks during these processes created mountain chains and, by 
early Cretaceous time, rhyolites, andesites, basalts and sediments were being deposited in 
inter-mountain basins largely separated by the uplifted areas. Erosion of the mountains 
followed and, in late Cretaceous time, sandstones, conglomerate, shale and extensive beds 
of coal accumulated in large isolated basins such as that now occupied by the Nanaimo 
Series on Vancouver Island. Gradual uplift continued so that by Tertiary time the basins 
were very local and entirely continental. Sandstones and other sediments derived from 
elevated areas continued to be deposited in the low-lying valleys. 


Uplift and mountain building in the Eastern System was delayed until the Laramide 
Orogeny in early Tertiary time. Unlike the earlier orogenies to the west, no significant 
granitic bodies were intruded in the Eastern System. In many parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Precambrian and Paleozoic strata were thrust several miles to the east along low- 
angle westward-dipping fault planes. Thus, these transported older rocks commonly 
came to rest above younger beds. At the same time and again in late Tertiary time, the 
eroded Western and Interior System rocks, as well as those of the Eastern System, were 
again uplifted. Erosion, including glacial scouring, which in places has continued to the 
present day, formed deep valleys in the elevated rocks and has produced the present 
configuration of the Coast Range, the Rockies and the intervening mountain chains. 


In the Interior System, much lava was deposited on the plateaux at various times 
during the Tertiary Period, mainly in or about Miocene time. The lavas are chiefly 
basaltic and apparently welled from long fractures rather than from individual volcanoes. 
Sandstone, shale and volcanic ash were deposited in local freshwater basins in the same belt. 


In latest Tertiary and Pleistocene times, some uplift and minor volcanic deposition 
occurred in the Western and Interior Systems. Very recent, post-glacial volcanic activity 
is represented by several well-preserved cinder cones in north, southwest and central 
British Columbia. 

Glaciation, as in other parts of Canada, was widespread in the Cordillera during the 
Pleistocene Epoch, and glaciers persist today in many mountain systems, chiefly in the 
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St. Elias and Coast Mountains and the Columbia Ice Field in the Rockies. <A large part 
of the Yukon Territory, however, escaped Pleistocene glaciation because the high St. Elias 
Mountains barred moisture-laden winds from the Pacific to such an extent that ice did not 
accumulate in parts of the interior, despite the depressed temperatures of the time. This 
lack of glaciation was largely responsible for the preservation of the Klondike placer gold 
deposits. 


Innuitian Region.—North of the Arctic Plains and Plateaux, where Paleozoic 
limestones rest on Precambrian generally-stable crystalline rocks, deep crustal depressions 
were initiated in late Proterozoic time and received thick deposits of carbonates and shales 
(miogeosynclinal type) and, in northern Ellesmere Island, volcanics and greywackes 
(eugeosynclinal type). In the southern basins, Proterozoic sediments are mainly carbon- 
ates and coarse to fine clastic sediments. Overlying these conformably are thick layers of 
lower Paleozoic carbonates which are thicker and include more abundant dark shales to 
the north. Middle Ordovician gypsum beds extend in places across the southern basins. 
Carbonates are admixed with muds and sands in parts of the Upper Silurian to Middle 
Devonian beds, and the influx of these clastic materials probably reflects relatively minor 
orogenies and periodic uplifts such as the Boothia Arch in the region. Folding of the 
eugeosynclinal volcanics of northern Ellesmere Island produced land areas from which 
sands were swept southward to form Upper Devonian non-marine sandstones in the 
miogeosynclinal basins. The total assemblage of sediments is more than 35,000 feet thick 
in some districts. The dominant folding of the Franklinian geosyncline, called the 
Ellesmerian orogeny, occurred near the close of Upper Devonian time. With the exception 
of the Cornwallis fold belt discussed below, the resulting folds of the Innuitian Region 
trend southwesterly from northern Ellesmere Island and swing westerly through the Parry 
Islands. The Cornwallis fold belt interrupts this trend at right angles because it lies along 
a buried north-trending prong of Precambrian rocks, which extend from exposures of the 
Boothia Peninsula. This elongate Precambrian basement rose periodically at least six 
times to produce north-trending faults and folds in the overlying Paleozoic beds of the 
Cornwallis fold belt, whereas the Franklinian geosyncline was deformed by somewhat 
younger and more widespread compressional crustal forces. 


Following the Ellesmerian orogeny, a vast area including the present Sverdrup Islands 
and much of western Ellesmere Island was depressed to form the site of deposition of 
a composite thickness of 60,000 feet of Pennsylvanian to Tertiary volcanics, shales, sand- 
stones, some gypsum and, in the upper part, a thick assemblage of non-marine clastic 
sediments. The rocks of this Sverdrup Basin were deformed about the end of the Mesozoic 
Era by the Laramide orogeny. Late Paleozoic gypsum beds, which tend to flow under 
high pressure, were forced upward to intrude overlying Mesozoic beds. Gypsum diapiric 
domes later penetrated Tertiary beds. 


Arctic Lowlands and Plateaux.—These geological and physiographic divisions lie 
in large basins separated by arches and belts of exposed Precambrian crystalline rocks. 
Gently inclined or flat sediments underlying the basins tend to be thin sandstones and 
limestones near the basal contact with metamorphosed Precambrian rocks but limestones 
and dolomites of Middle Ordovician to Early Devonian age are the principal rock types 
and at some localities are estimated to be up to 18,000 feet thick. Shales, sandstones 
and restricted areas of conglomerates of Middle Devonian to Late Devonian age are 
normally the youngest rocks preserved. 


Arctic Coastal Plain.—This plain comprises late Tertiary or Pleistocene sand and 
gravels, which dip gently seaward along the northern exposed border of the Innuitian 
Region. The very young beds cover the extensions of eroded fold belts and the Sverdrup 
Basin. Although of minor land extent, they or their equivalents probably extend far out 
on the Arctic continental shelf. 
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The Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by undisturbed or gently 
flexed or tilted sedimentary strata, which overlap the western border of the Canadian 
Shield and merge with the eastern foothills of the Cordilleran region. The Shield slopes 
at a rate of 15 feet per mile under the Great Plains, in the western part of which the over- 
lying strata reach a thickness of 10,000 feet. The older overlying beds have been bevelled 
by erosion along the border of the Shield, exposing in central Manitoba marine beds of 
limestone, sandstone and shale of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian ages. Farther north 
the exposed Paleozoic strata are mainly Devonian. The Palsozoic formations are over- 
lain by early Mesozoic strata of marine origin and these by both marine and freshwater 
Cretaceous formations, which are the uppermost strata in much of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In places, however, as at Turtle Mountain in Manitoba and the Cypress Hills 
in Saskatchewan, these are overlain by remnants of early Tertiary formations. 


St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
underlain by marine beds deposited during much of Paleozoic time. Rather similar late 
Ordovician to Devonian beds are exposed in the Hudson Bay Lowlands. Small areas of 
Palzozoic beds are preserved at various localities on the Canadian Shield between these 
two Lowlands and suggest that arms or shallow straits of Palzeozoic seas may have con- 
nected the present Hudson Bay and the St. Lawrence Lowland areas. The St. Lawrence 
Lowlands from Quebec City to Windsor are occupied by about one half of the population 
of Canada, supported by much arable land and major industrial concentrations. These 
Lowlands are divided by an exposed southeast-trending prong of the Canadian Shield 
called the Frontenac Axis, which extends into the United States northeast of Lake Ontario. 
Southwest of the Frontenac Axis, marine sedimentary rocks of Cambrian to Mississippian 
age rest on buried Precambrian rocks. Known formations there have an aggregate thick- 
ness of almost 6,000 feet. Rocks are mainly limestones, shales and sandstones deposited 
in generally shallow seas. 


Surficial Deposits 

The continental glaciation of most of Canada has removed weathered bedrock and 
residual soils and has almost certainly removed some types of ores such as pre-Pleistocene 
placer gold deposits, laterites, and upper portions of metallic and manganiferous ore 
deposits, which had formerly been enriched under stable near-surface conditions. Material 
deposited includes dominantly clastic detritus such as tills, esker gravels, outwash gravels 
and sands, or rock flour deposited in lakes or shallow seas in the form of multiple layers of 
varved clay or massive clay beds. Maps showing the surface distribution of these materials, 
published by federal agencies, reflect some physiographic features and present and potential 
land use. 


Section 4.—Archaeology 


This Section of the 1968 Year Book contains a special article on “Archaeology in 
Canada’, prepared by scientists of the National Museum of Man, National Museums of 
Canada. The article is a review of the study of Canadian prehistory and summarizes 
the interpretations that have so far been made of findings by scientists working in this 
discipline throughout the years. The outlines therein of recent archaeological work under- 
taken in Eastern Canada, Western Canada and Northern Canada are brought up to date 
in the following paragraphs which cover National Museum of Man staff and contract- 
supported field work conducted during 1968. Work by other archaeologists had not been 
reported at the time of writing. 


Archaeological Work in Eastern Canada.—J. V. Wright located 39 new sites and 
re-examined six known sites in central Ontario and western Quebec. A northern Ontario 
survey of Attawapiskat Lake produced nine sites including one stratified site which appears 
to possess elements of the entire prehistoric occupation of the region; excavation of this site 
is planned for 1969. D. Sanger conducted a survey of the Tobique River valley in northern 
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New Brunswick. Although agricultural and lumbering activities have destroyed many 
sites in this area, several worthy of future excavation were located, ranging in age from 
Archaic to late prehistoric and generally associated with a salmon-holding pool and a 
small tributary creek or spring. Sites were also tested in the headwaters of the Miramichi 
River, along the Saint John River and at the mouth of that river. A brief reconnaissance 
of the east coast of New Brunswick suggested good potential for further investigations in 
that area. 

Contract-supported work in Eastern Canada included the following projects: K. C. A. 
Dawson, Lakehead University, excavated a large prehistoric site on Lake Nipigon, Ont.; 
Selwyn Dewdney, London, Ont., located and recorded aboriginal rock art in Manitoba and 
Ontario; William E. Hurley, University of Toronto, conducted an archaeological survey of 
southwestern Ontario; J. N. Emerson, University of Toronto, administered the salvage test 
excavation of the Montreal River site on Lake Timiskaming, Ont., preparatory to a major 
excavation of this large stratified site with an occupation spanning at least 6,000 years. 
Jacques Bordaz, Université de Montréal, undertook archaeological administration of the 
Pointe-aux-Buissons site excavation near Beauharnois, Que., which is being carried out by 
members of the Quebec Prehistoric Archaeology Society; René Ribes, Le Centre des 
Etudes Universitaires, undertook field work in the Trois-Riviéres region of Quebec; John 
Erskine, Wolfville, N.S., located and recorded archaeological sites in the Passamaquoddy 
Bay region of New Brunswick; James Tuck, Memorial University, excavated an Archaic 
burial site at Port-au-Choix, Nfld.; and William Fitzhugh conducted an archaeological 
survey of Lake Melville in Labrador. 


D. MacLeod continued field programs in the Churchill Falls area of central Labrador 
and the Twillingate region of northeastern Newfoundland. The Labrador enterprise is 
primarily a salvage operation in anticipation of flooding by the Churchill Falls Hydro 
Development and is yielding background for Montagnais—Naskapi culture history. Prob- 
lems involving widespread relationships between the Maritime Archaic and Eskimo 
cultures are gleaning grist from the Newfoundland Island program. 


A rich “red paint”’ cemetery of the same type documented by Moorehead in Maine has 
been excavated at Twillingate and two related occupation sites nearby are under study. 
Dorset cultural remains also abound in the area. It is anticipated that the entire sequence 
from Archaic to Beothuk will be traced here and that the data will be, as they have been 
so far, mutually complementary to current research being carried out by Memorial Uni- 
versity, St. John’s, particularly as regards the Port-au-Choix complex. 


Archaeological Work in Western Canada.—R. Wilmeth excavated three houses 
at the Potlatch site, Anahim Lake, B.C. The first of these, Potlatch House, was a rec- 
tangular structure, its wall consisting of a series of posts set in a trench with logs lying 
horizontally between the posts and the inside of the trench. The material from Potlatch 
House was largely historic, consisting of iron nails, gun parts, copper scrap, glass and trade 
beads, with a few projectile points, knives and scrapers of native manufacture. Tshandu 
House was a semi-subterranean dwelling with a floor area sloping up about .3 meters to a 
bench which extended to the periphery of the house. A row of heavy cobbles extending 
around the house periphery seemed to represent the area where butt ends of rafters rested. 
The other semi-subterranean dwelling, Spalyan Bat’o House, appeared to be similar in 
construction but was more difficult to define. Both houses contained a predominance of 
aboriginal material and only very small numbers of European trade goods. At present, the 
site appears ascribable to the late eighteenth century-early nineteenth century Chilcotin. 


G. F. MacDonald conducted archaeological field research, with a crew of 26 university 
students and a Museum technician, on five prehistoric sites on the northern coast of British 
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Columbia. The sites were located on an east-to-west transect between the first canyon 
of the Skeena River near Terrace to Lucy Island, a small offshore island on Hecate Strait. 
All five sites have a minimum of 3,000 years of cultural deposit and were chosen to provide 
an example of the sequence from each of five important ecological areas. At the Kitselas 
Canyon of the Skeena, a stratified fishing site with 13 feet of cultural deposits produced 
more than 5,000 stone tools. A cobble tool and spall industry complemented the fine 
grain industry throughout the sequence, and in the upper portions of the deposit a third 
industry of pecked, sawn and ground stone was well represented. On the coast, a small 
shell midden, which served as a temporary camp at the mouth of a salmon stream and close 
to inland hunting territories, was investigated. The first site of the Prince Rupert harbour 
excavation produced a sample of approximately 300 specimens in a 14-foot deposit; one 
dozen human burials were encountered. From the second site in the Dodge Cove area, 
which had undergone virtually no disturbance since its abandonment in late prehistoric 
times, more than 40 complete burials and a dozen complete dog skeletons were recovered. 
Two house benches were encountered, each with its own dump area in which the burials 
were located. Of considerable interest was a wide band of waterlogged deposit running 
through the midden and containing preserved wood and fibre artifacts in undetermined 
quantities. 

Contract-supported work in Western Canada included the following projects: A. L. 
Bryan, University of Alberta, excavated a deeply stratified site in the Cypress Hills Pro- 
vincial Park of Alberta and conducted archaeological reconnaissance north of Calling Lake 
and along the Athabasca River; Ruth Gruhn, University of Alberta, continued excavation 
at sites in Alberta in connection with the long-term project to determine geochronology and 
the sequential ecology of prehistoric man in different environmental regions of the province; 
C. E. Borden, University of British Columbia, reported on the Milliken and Mazama phases 
of the Fraser Canyon sites in British Columbia; Donald H. Mitchell, University of Victoria, 
conducted test excavations at three sites on the Chilcotin Plateau which were discovered 
in 1964; and Jerome Cybulski, University of Toronto, recovered burials from the Tsimshian 
area of British Columbia. 


Archaeological Work in Northern Canada.—W. N. Irving returned to the Old 
Crow area in northern Yukon Territory to search for sites intermediate in age between 
the Athabaskans of 1,000 years ago and cultures of Pleistocene age reported earlier. Half 
a dozen such sites were found but none are associated with the ancient beach lines that 
surround the Old Crow Flats and none can be dated directly. Of considerable interest is 
a caribou compound made of timber which was operated until the introduction of rifles 
about 1895. The corral is two parallel fences half a mile long and originally six feet high; 
the wings are each about two miles long. The size of the operation implies a level of social 
organization and administrative power far in excess of those usually attributed to northern 
forest hunters. Additional reconnaissance in the Dawson area turned up several late 
prehistoric sites similar to those near Old Crow attributed to the Kutchin. Directly 
related to Irving’s work is that of contractors Richard E. Morlan and William B. Workman 
mentioned below. 

R. J. McGhee carried out field work in the vicinity of Coppermine, N.W.T. Sixteen 
archaeological sites were located in the lower Coppermine River valley, the majority 
clustered about Bloody Falls which is the first major rapid 10 miles above the mouth of 
the river. Six sites situated on the edge of a terrace west of the river at an altitude of 
85 meters above sea level, the marine limit approximately 6000-8000 years ago, yielded 
“Plano” points of three distinct types. These finds suggest that people of the Northern 
Plano Tradition reached the central Arctic Coast prior to the appearance of Eskimo cultures 
in the area; radiocarbon dates may be obtained from burnt bone samples associated with 
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Keewatin Lanceolate, Thaltheilei, and round-based Plano points. Arctic Small Tool 
tradition and Thule culture components were excavated at Bloody Falls but no Dorset 
occupation was discovered in the area surveyed. 


Donald W. Clark excavated several early historic houses and recovered Norton and 
later materials from Norutak Lake in the Allakaket region of Alaska. In addition, he 
discovered traces of a new culture related to some of the oldest now known in the area. 
He remained in Allakaket through fall and early winter gathering data for the direct 
historical (or ethnographic) approach to Athabaskan prehistory. 


Contract-supported work in Northern Canada included the following projects: 
Richard E. Morlan, University of Wisconsin, excavated Athabaskan archaeological sites 
in northern Yukon Territory; William B. Workman, University of Wisconsin, excavated 
multi-component sites near Aishihik Lake in southwest Yukon Territory; W. C. Noble, 
McMaster University, conducted archaeological survey and excavation in the Great 
Bear—Camsell River—Great Slave region of the Northwest Territories; C. F. Merbs, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, recovered burials of Thule culture Eskimos, began test excavations of 
Thule culture habitation sites and prepared reports on the mainland coast of Roe’s Welcome, 
N.W.T.; and G. Barré, Université de Montréal, carried out survey and archaeological 
salvage on the offshore islands on the south side of Hudson Strait, N.W.T. ; 


Radiocarbon Program.—As of mid-October 1968, 29 radiocarbon samples received 
from staff and contractors had been processed and catalogued. Of the 41 samples sub- 
mitted to laboratories for dating, results had been received on eight, and descriptions of 
these were prepared for publication in Radiocarbon. A manuscript, ‘(Canadian Archaeo- 
logical Radiocarbon Dates’, was prepared for publication in National Museum of Canada 
Contributions to Anthropology and descriptions of samples dated by the Geological Survey of 
Canada were edited for publication in Geological Survey of Canada Radiocarbon Dates VIII. 


PART II.—LAND RESOURCES, PUBLIC LANDS AND WILDLIFE 


Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information available regarding Canada’s land resources is shown in Table 1, where 
the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forest and ‘other’ land, the last including 
urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste land such as open muskeg, 
swamp and rock. The Forestry Branch of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry 
estimates that about 48 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the 
Census of 1966, less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 
1,599,542 sq. miles of ‘‘other’’ land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
which together have a land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these 
Territories is practically nil and the forest area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 


On the basis of information currently available, it is estimated that, in addition to the 
present arable land across the country, about 40,000,000 acres of virgin land can be used 
for arable crops if the need arises. However, most of these reserves will require clearing 
or other improvement measures before they can be used for agriculture. In addition to 
the present arable land and potentially arable land, 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 acres are 
suitable for wild pasture. 


As the Canada Land Inventory progresses (see Sect. 4 of Chap. X), a great deal of 
detailed information is becoming available on the land resources of the country, their 
present utilization and their capability. 
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Section 2.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


In Table 2, classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government 
sources. 


2.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1967 


Item Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown.............+.0008+ 6,815 2,052 15,882 15, 465 43,500 45,526 
2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 
ment Stations. scert sn ere ee eee 55 68 145 590 4701 1,129 
3. National sParksi-eh 3. csccmecit tare aeiaceoats-< ox 153 7 517 79 2 12 
4. Indian reserves and settlements.............. _— 4 40 59 294 2,408 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ — — — 35 a0 38 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and. provincial forests nesmae een t ces es +0 .clsies 148,950 44 4,825 10,714 | 491,030 | 350,325 
7s0Provincisl Parkssesemnscoea tic aelos eorenision.sis> 95 3 16 5 53,081 13,144 
S.wiProvineial Lorests yaaeetton einer lee crass alate olers 117 6 _ 1,407 6,478 3 
MATT Cia 2 Se ern ate ts So SO BO Gee 156,185 2,184 21,425 28,354 | 594,860 | 412,582 
WL. 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 


_ 
° 


Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the:@rowniseecses cent ocsieie oss 53,380 105,596 99,038 20,356 93 407, 703 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 


ment Stations)... eee. cote heme ae etuetcne ois 1,077 5,187 2,860 434 |1,508, 234 4/11, 520,249 

3.. NationallParkstcneas secon cee oer eee 1,148 1,496 20,7175 1,671 3,6256) 29,425 

4, Indian reserves and settlements.............. 846 1,964 2,512 1,316 15 9,458 

5. Federal forest experiment stations............ 267 — 23 _ 12 141 

6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and. provincial forestaiv ede. + «eis siete le te acres ee 188, 459 15,706 118,547 252, 062 _ 1,580,662 

Te ProvincialGPanks wi. es ssc occ ciernettas is cite 2, 8588 1,803 2,321 10,038 — 83,364 

8." ProvinClalHORests ic «oh. s.cl ecto seen 5,1778| 119,948 9,267 80,378 — 222,778 
PE OCAISE 5 sacs tiet.ocr Soci Rene 251,0009| 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 |1,511,979 ||3,851,809° 
1 Includes Gatineau Park (137.5sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Included in 
item 6. 4 Includes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only 
Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but which are not regarded as National Parks. 5 Includes that part of 
Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,675 sq. miles). 6 That part of Wood Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 7 This 
forest experiment area of 26 sq. miles is also included in National Parks figure. 8 Includes 1,945 sq. miles 
of provincial park land within provincial forest reserves. 9 Does not add because of duplications; see foot- 


notes 7 and 8. 


Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the Federal 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
ordnance and admiralty lands, National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, 
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forest experiment stations, experimental farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all public 
lands held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various purposes 
connected with federal administration (see Table 2). These lands are administered under 
the Territorial Lands Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (RSC 1952, 
ce. 224) which became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legislation. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 93 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. 


Provincial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been 
administered since Confederation by the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal 
Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to the respective govern- 
ments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of Newfoundland, except those admini- 
stered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands under the Terms of 
Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been 
alienated except 132 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter XXVII, under 
“Lands and Land Settlement’’.) 


Subsection 1.—National Parks 


Canada’s National Parks are the result of the Federal Government’s efforts to preserve 
natural areas of outstanding scenic and biological interest for the benefit of the public. 
The national park concept, which began with the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park in the United States in 1872, was soon afterwards applied in Canada. In 1885, the 
Canadian Government reserved from private ownership the hot mineral springs of Sulphur 
Mountain in what is now Banff National Park. Two years later, this 10-sq. mile reserve 
was extended to 200 sq. miles and named Rocky Mountain Park, the first federal park in 
Canada. In the same year, Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park, the first provincial park, 
was established by the Ontario Government to protect the public’s right to view the great 
natural wonder of Niagara Falls. Two land reserves in southern British Columbia— 
Yoho and Glacier—were established by the Federal Government in 1886, a reserve in the 
Waterton Lakes area of southern Alberta in 1895, and an area of 4,200 sq. miles around 
Jasper, Alberta, in 1907. These four reserves, all in the western mountain ranges, joined 
Banff as the nucleus of the National Park system when the Dominion Forest Reserves and 
Parks Act was passed by Parliament in 1911. The Act also provided for a distinct National 
Parks Branch in the Federal Government to protect, administer and develop the parks. 


By 1935, nine more National Parks had been established. Three of these were in 
Ontario and consisted of federally owned Crown land; one in Saskatchewan and one in 
Manitoba were former forest reserves; Wood Buffalo National Park, straddling the Alberta— 
Northwest Territories border and occupying an area of 17,300 sq. miles, making it the 
largest national park in the world, was established as a refuge for the largest surviving 
herd of Buffalo in North America; Elk Island National Park near Edmonton was also 
established as a preserve for buffalo; and Mount Revelstoke and Kootenay National 
Parks, scenic areas in southern British Columbia, were established by agreement between 
the Federal and British Columbia Governments. 

The parks added to the system since 1935 were set up with the co-operation of pro- 
vincial governments which made lands available for National Park purposes. All lands 
suitable for National Parks are now under the administration of provincial and territorial 
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governments and a new National Park may be established by Act of Parliament only after 
the land for it has been acquired by the provincial government and transferred, together 
with all its resource rights, to the administration of the Federal Government. 


National Parks are now under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and the National and Historic Parks Branch and are administered 
under the National Parks Act enacted in 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 189) and various park regu- 
lations. The purpose of the parks and the objectives of their management are set out in 
that Act, which dedicates the parks to the people of Canada for their ‘“‘benefit, education 
and enjoyment” and instructs that they are to be maintained and used so as to leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 


An important step in the evolution of National Park administration was taken when 
all policies regarding the parks were reviewed and consolidated in a statement that was 
approved by the Government and announced in the House of Commons on Sept. 18, 1964. 
The main points of this policy statement, which will guide administration and provide 
objectives for planning and development, are:— 


(1) National Parks are established to preserve for all time the most outstanding and unique 
natural features of Canada for the benefit, education and enjoyment of Canadians as part 
of their natural heritage. They are dedicated forever to one use—to serve as sanctuaries 
of nature for rest, relaxation and enjoyment. No exploitation of resources for any other 
purpose is permitted. All development must contribute to public enjoyment and conserva- 
tion of the parks in a natural condition. 


(2) Zoning will be used to guide development and to preserve park values. Visitor services 
will be grouped generally to visitor service centres, a definition that applies to existing 
townsites. 

National Parks cannot meet every recreational need; the most appropriate uses are those 
involving enjoyment of nature and activities and experiences related to the natural scene. 


(4) The Federal Government assumes the cost of administration and protection in the parks 
and provides basic facilities for public use, such as roads, trails, campgrounds, picnic areas, 
nature interpretation and utilities. Other facilities beyond basic requirements, such as 
hotels, motels, restaurants, gas stations, stores and other special services, are provided by 
private enterprise. 


(5) Park residents and businesses should be in the same economic position as those operating 
outside the National Parks and this principle governs the approach to charges, rentals and 
fees. The users of special services such as swimming pools, marinas, golf courses and 
fully serviced campgrounds should pay the operation and maintenance costs of these 
publicly operated facilities. In general, permanent and seasonal residents should be 
limited to persons providing basic services to park visitors and to the park community. 


(6) All decisions affecting public development and the activities of private enterprise must be 
governed by the national interest as expressed by the National Parks Act 


(3 
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In addition to the National Parks, which preserve natural features, National Historic 
Parks and Sites commemorate events of national importance and preserve historic land- 
marks or objects of historic, prehistoric or scientific interest, also of national importance. 
Hundreds of monuments or plaques commemorating personages or events have been erected 
across the country. A site is declared of national historical significance by the Minister of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development on the recommendation of the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of Canada, an advisory board of historians representing all prov- 
inces. In late 1967, a National Historic Sites policy statement was approved by the Board, 
accepted by the Minister and tabled in the House of Commons for the information of 
Parliament. One of the main points of the policy statement recognized the need for a 
comprehensive long-range historic sites program, establishing proper thematic and regional 
priorities. 


The National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites are administered by a 
director, three assistant directors and three regional directors who are responsible for 
operations in the Western Region, the Central Region (Ontario and Quebec) and the Atlantic 
Region. Each regional director is advised by representatives of the staff components of 
the Branch—Financial and Management, Personnel, National Parks Service, National 
Historic Sites Service, and Engineering and Architectural. A resident superintendent 
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manages each park and directs a staff of park wardens who protect the park and its natural 
features and enforce park regulations, park naturalists who explain the park to visitors 
and offer various educational services, and other administrative, maintenance and visitor 
service personnel. 

Each park is being developed to yield the recreational potential for which it is suited 
and sightseeing, camping, fishing, photography, hiking and nature study are the most 
popular recreations common to the 18 parks that are accessible to the public. There are 
campgrounds in each park; daily charges are $1, $1.50 or $2 a day, depending on the 
services provided. Motor vehicles may enter parks in the Atlantic Provinces free of charge 
but an admission fee, varying from 25 cents for a single entry to $2 for an annual licence 
good for all parks, is payable on entering all parks in Western Canada and Point Pelee 
National Park in Ontario; all fees are currently under review and an increase may be ex- 
pected in 1969. 


3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites 


Year 
Park Location Estab-| Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks 

Terra: Noy... .00,0: « ..|On Bonavista Bay, New-| 1957 153.0 |Rocky headlands, wooded interior areas, 
foundland, 205 miles offshore and freshwater fishing. Serv- 
north of St. John’s. iced campground and cabin accommoda- 

tion. 

Prince Edward Island.|North shore of Prince] 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Fine bathing beaches. 

Hotel and cabin accommodation. Serv- 
iced campgrounds. 

Cape Breton Highlands|Northern part of Cape] 1936 367.0 |Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountain- 
Breton Island, N.S. ous background. Fine seascapes. Hotel 

and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
campgrounds. 

Kejimkujik............ Interior of southwestern 1 150.0 |Newest National Park still at early stage of 
Nova Scotia near Mait- development. 
land Bridge. 

CLOT ig eater oer On Bay of Fundy between| 1948 79.5 |Interesting rock formations on coast and 
Moncton and Saint John rolling hills inland. Motel and cabin 
in New Brunswick. accommodation and campgrounds. 

Georgian Bay Islands..|In Georgian Bay, 3 miles} 1929 5.4 |Camping, canoeing, hiking, swimming, 
by water from Honey fishing and boating opportunities. Un- 
Harbour, Ont. usual geological formations on Flowerpot 

Island, off Tobermory on Midland Penin- 
sula. Accessible by boat only. 

Point Pelee............ On Lake Erie near Lea-| 1918 6.0 |Most southerly part of Canadian mainland. 
mington, in southwest- Fine bathing beaches, _ Unusual flora. 
ern Ontario. Resting place for migrating birds. 

Campground. 

St. Lawrence Islands.,.|In St, Lawrence River be-| 1914 260.0 |Mainland area and 14 islands with docks, 
tween Brockville and (acres) campgrounds and picnic areas. Repre- 
Kingston, Ont. sentative selection of the Thousand 

Islands, Islands accessible by: boat only. 

Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba,| 1929 1,148.0 |Woodland escarpment with fine lakes. 

west of Lake Winnipeg. Fishing, swimming, trail-riding, hiking 
and golfing. Visitor services in Wasaga- 
ming townsite, Campgrounds, 

Prince Albert.......... Central Saskatchewan,| 1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
north of Prince Albert. interlaced with streams, Fishing, swim- 


ming, boating and golfing. Marina. 
Visitor services at Waskesiu townsite. 


1 Not yet formally established. 
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Year 
Park Location Estab- 
lished 
National Parks— 
concluded 

Bantt iy. elie Ie Western Alberta, on east] 1885 
slope of Rockies, 65 miles 
from Calgary. 

Hikssland yaaa Central Alberta, near Ed-| 1913 
monton, 

Jaspertiocaesaorm ree Western Alberta, on east] 1907 
slope of Rockies, 235 
miles from Edmonton. 

Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin-| 1895 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- 
tana, U.S.A. 

Glacier «..5 ener secee Southeastern British Co-| 1886 
lumbia, on summit of 
the Selkirk Range. 

Kootenay........... .-.|southeastern British Co-| 1920 
lumbia, on west slope of 
Rockies. 

Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Co-| 1914 
lumbia, on west slope of 
Selkirks. 

Nohow-ansonvoe mene ...|Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 
on west slope of Rockies. 

Wood Buffalo.......... Partly in Alberta, and| 1922 
partly in Northwest Ter- 
ritories, between Atha- 
basca and Slave Rivers. 

National Historic 
Parks 
Sigualveiall Sse eee Sti John’s! NAdis sess 1958 
Fort Amherst.......... Prince Edward Island, 1 
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3.—Location,' Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


near Rocky Point. 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Area 


sq. miles 


2,564.0 


75.0 


4,200.0 


203.0 


521.0 


543.0 


100.0 


507.0 


17,300.0 


acres 


243.4 


222.0 


Characteristics 


Best known and most popular of the 
National Parks. Magnificent scenery. 
Mineral hot springs. Resort facilities at 
Banff and Lake Louise. Skiing develop- 
ments at Mount Norquay, Mount White- 
horn, Sunshine, Skoki and Temple. On 
Trans-Canada Highway. 


Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popu- 
lar picnic and day-use area, Cabin 
accommodation and serviced camp- 
ground, 


Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
tuary. Majestic peaks, icefields, beauti- 
ful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Mineral hot springs. Connected with 
Banff by scenic Banff-Jasper Highway. 
Accessible also by rail. Hotel and cabin 
accommodation and campgrounds, 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountainous area 
with spectacular parks and beautiful 
lakes. Hotel, motel and cabin accom- 
modation. Serviced and unserviced 
campgrounds. 


Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
glaciers and forests. Climbing, hiking 
and camping. On Trans-Canada High- 
way. Visitor services at Rogers Pass. 


Includes Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and cabin aceommoda- 
tion. _ Serviced and unserviced camp- 
grounds. 


Mountain-top plateau with rolling alpine 
meadow and picturesque tarns. 


Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
ful lakes. _ Yoho and Kicking Horse 


Valleys. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and unserviced camp- 
grounds, 


Largest National Park in world. _Home of 
largest remaining herds of plains and 
wood bison and nesting ground of whoop- 
ing crane. Accommodation at and 
access by boat and aircraft from Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. 


Site of 1762 battle between French and 
British and of many fortifications. 
Marconi made first transatlantic wireless 
transmission here in 1901. 


Remaining earthworks of British fort built 
after 1758. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Park Location 
National Historic 
Parks—concluded 
Fort Annie... oss... ..|Annapolis Royal, N.S..... 


Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S., 
25 miles from Sydney. 


Halifax Citadel........ IPTATIaX, WN ern cs se orane .s 


ort Royal. bs...c5.5. 52 Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles 


from Annapolis Royal. 


Alexander Graham Bell|Baddeck, N.S. 


RSTANGUETO, otocccwceese Grand? Pr6, NoS. «<5... sche 

Fort Beauséjour........ New Brunswick, near 
Sackville. 

Fort Chambly......... Chambly,Que, 22s... .<s.- 

ort: Lennox. .2550cnaa5 2 fle aux Noix, Que., near St. 
Paul. 

Fort Malden....... ....|Ambherstburg, Ont........ 

Fort Wellington...... ..|Prescott, Ont. ........... 

Woodside.......... wee a IIUCHONCE, ONG. . ccrscs nsec 


Fort Prince of Wales...| Northern Manitoba, near 


Churchill. 

Lower Fort Garry.....|Manitoba, 20 miles north 
of Winnipeg. 

Fort Battleford...... ..|Saskatchewan, 4 miles 
south of North Battle- 
ford. 

Fort Langley........... Fort Langley, B.C. 

Fort Rodd Hill........ Esquimalt, B.C..........+ 

Major National 
Historic Sites 

George Island.......... PV ALUax, UNuinn.cet fc cne 

York Redoubt......... PIAlMaX) NgSikwee oes 0s sete 

Fort Gaspereau........ Near Port Elgin, N.B..... 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


Area 


Characteristics 


1917 


1940 


1957 


1962 


acres 


31.0 


13, 000.0 


20.0 


44.4 


187.5 


Site of French fort first built about 1635, 
finally captured and occupied by British 
in 1710. Museum and well-preserved 
earthworks. 


Walled town built by French 1713-58 and 
demolished by British 1759. Being par- 
tially reconstructed. Archaeological in- 
vestigations in progress. 


Fortress constructed in 1820s and in 1850s. 
Museum. 


Reconstruction of ‘‘Habitation’’—first fort 
built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 


Museum containing mechanical and docu- 
mentary records of research by the 
Inventor. 


Commemorates the story of the Acadians 
and the New England Planters. Mu- 
seum, 


Site of French fort erected in mid-1700s. 
Museum. 


Fort built by English in 1709-11. 
Fort built by English in 1820s. 


Museum, 


Site of defence post built in 1797-99. 


Museums. 

Military garrison 1812-66. 

Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
of Hudson Bay for England. 


Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 


North West Mounted Police post built in 
1876. Museum. 


Partially restored trading post founded 
1827. Colony of British Columbia pro- 
claimed here 1858. 


Extensive 19th century stone and concrete 
coastal fortifications. 


Preserved harbour fortifications built in 
1870s. 


Perimeter harbour defence installations in 
use from 1778 to 1945. 


Site of 1751 French fort. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—concluded 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area 
lished 
acres 
Major National 

Historic Sites—concl. 
St.Andrews Blockhouse|St. Andrews. N.B......... 1938 2.5 
Martello Tower........ Taneaster;wNeBee oak os aes 1924 0.8 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 

Birthplace........... Stein Ques ces fescs oo 1941 0.5 
Cartier-Brébeuf Park. .|Quebec, Que.............. 1 5.0 
Old walls around City 

OL. QuebeG..«-isiernss +25 se Quebec, Que.............. 
Hort Coteau. .........- Coteau du Lac, Que....... 1 9.5 
Bellevue svete Kingston, Ont..,.........+ 1964 V2 
Fort St. Joseph........ St. Joseph’s Island near 1 47.0 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Batoche Rectory....... Near Duck Lake, Sask....! 1954 7.0 
Fish Creek Memorial 

Parkes xc cede ies eee Near Rosthern, Sask...... 39.0 
Palace Grand Theatre. .|Dawson, Y.T............. 1959 -- 
SiSsWeno. Meee ME WROM EV Lee. cc ds cee ois 1959 -- 
Yukon Sternwheeler...|Whitehorse, Y.T.......... 1959 -- 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Characteristics 


Built during War of 1812. 
Harbour defence built during War of 1812. 


Period restoration relating to early life of a 
famous Prime Minister. 


Park, possible wintering site of Jacques 
Cartier, 1535-36. 

Former Quebec City fortifications. 

Site of fort built in 1779. 

House lived in by Sir John A. Macdonald 
about 1848. y 

Most westerly British fort, built in 1796. 


On field of final battle of Northwest Rebel- 
lion, 1885. Only surviving building of 
that date. 


Commemorates Northwest Rebellion bat- 
tle of 1885. 


Reconstruction of theatre of Gold Rush 
days. 
Preserved Yukon river-boat. 


Yukon river-boat of 1930 period. 


Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s National Parks and N ational 
Historic Parks and Sites is the growing numbers of visitors as shown in Table 4. 


4.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-68 
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Park 1965 
No. 
National Parks 
Terra NOvastessicmdcnatte eee 66, 180 
Prince Wdward Jelandeen: ye een an 1,112,536 
Cane Breton) Highlands. q-eeyen cane een at © 624,942 
URC Y 0, seis oostea St opears teste re, telatelaein ciate aT Oe ec 566, 443 
Gebdtgian"8 dy Island sien yee een nena nn tes 8,371 
Point: Pele@ ens. sc eee ee 661,166 
St, Lawrence Islands.4.0. on sec ee 67,109 
Riding’ Mountain. 6 a ae en Po die 681,313 
Prince Albert: 33:75, heen nee, en i ht ae 140,521 
ELT Thich fir aah RMT cs No ohcare Sena lane ae ee 1,605,784 
Wk Island yoeses coset Aceh te ee 175,105 
DE 11s ee Bi ee ir - Mon Maree ac ak AT 5 Oe: 480, 102 
Waterton Walces’: 0) Sears peel ob raat Bee aie 371,258 
TACIER Sree Ce ee re a Le 705,150 
Kootenay sic. ti sc cee cic saccateh sae ee ee 548,515 
Mount, Revelstoke sy snt eee co ee ee ee 706,015 
OHO srr or eres tetra ert eae ae 658,518 © 
Wood ‘Buffalo... =e rete ir eae ee ae ake oe 
Totals, National Parks...................... 9,179, 028 


1966 1967 1968 

No. No. No. 
108,738 179,647 292,798 
967,372 1,130,773 769,970 
729, 443 851,653 810,651 
679, 406 753,310 518,249 
8,361 10,4388 14,927 
697,328 726,035 715,046 
60,330 122,304 149, 580 
687,959 738,724 731,172 
152,256 146,624 156, 864 
1,803, 490 2,044,537 2,050, 735 
197,728 204, 286 232,286 
522,658 595, 164 652,186 
393,426 487,589 603, 729 
767,206 917,264 885, 947 
638,812 722,743 684,519 
741,457 872,367 894,286 
689,313 864,454 855, 224 
9,845, 283 11,367,912 10,918,169 
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4.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1965-68—concluded 
8S aee{w—NR>)O09@—@OOOOoeéoéq®qoelqj“oéwOos=«$=o=*wooooanDnoTO0TS=o eee 
Park 1965 1966 1967 1968 
No. No. No. No. 
National Historic Parks and Sites! 
EPS LES BT EL Sa OS ble et ed iin od AS A 241,242 275, 209 396, 762 602,074 
EIN ROM Gabe, $25 logy vdin oe Gadudsicsaes tas Ske 9,513 22,576 26,076 33,618 
PORN RUE eect oR oink aiolsa c,2'<%hepite duns &lecurdec ace 64,551 66,534 74,428 68,783 
Fortress of Louisbourg...........ccccececcccucccceene 113,148 148,072 193,127 194, 653 
RSISS CALA OL. SS, eee, Pays hides h stiles lds WTAE wae vk 213,212 213,878 328,386 533, 152 
PUM PIA ICS GON, « sene.ce, pan dseis/egen sek va c@lecce veh 39, 265 42,699 46, 458 39, 504 
maerander Graham Bell). EY) otk lO ide conn e 106, 228 110,158 121,804 108,351 
Grand Pré. Peghide ce = ccljoisis spite efgeseiveereetion caine’ - 64,194 62, 848 73,192 54,975 
MESES OUD ceri gsay ore) atc sateniacisc secon rece 49,427 49,087 53,299 59,094 
Carleton—Martello Tower...........cccccecccecececees 38,893 40,993 43,984 44,443 
Prince of Wales Martello Tower............ccseceeeees a ss sas 17,779 
POND Y Nets tec tte re Coe ce renee. 91,493 101, 286 132,700 123,046 
WORUMACHNGKOM Hele Seat Mote oe ate tN Ee Ose 20, 423 26,191 29,995 39,616 
Pat Walirid) Laurier’ s-FOUSOA, b<i0sb dies sigs iene aords's 7,190 7,562 7,872 9,312 
RERMENOGI I Miter ete ecco ten 38,916 52,670 64,025 68, 432 
Lon WG) UC a5 ee ee Ye 52,167 40,917 60,495 76,799 
BPR E Ite ee AM rai No SEITEN giaie.caicse Florals o cavawsernsoue 11,699 13, 554 14,309 16,158 
SMIUUOLELOUSG Se Tee che i eee oe eae A 29,052 
Porvirrince of Wales ii{. 1... ROR 424 311 526 242 
MPT OIBUGKUAGATE Vise. o, acreut ys hia o thei ter date cs.cle exclu <tis,< 86,620 92,208 107,303 132,620 
PMEXHULIOIONGCT OM er teen ee ont 38, 825 42,878 43,111 42,803 
Batoche Rectory...:.....cccceceeceecce ear Smt atoletete Ae 7,855 8,869 9,580 12,994 
REM ULOY: Re Por. ore a lauprets Parse «forse htosieea ck 116,723 111,941 133, 237 123,204 
Fort Rodd EEL MMe IT ois pir gisleccsu-ee te enten tenes 32,922 36,614 58,810 79,051 
Palace Grand Theatre..3/ 1... ee, 5,525 9,599 
ONSET is TREE SS Gain at as ee re Pais OR Ere: 1s gl os 6,857 3,250 9,033 
Totals, National Historic Parks and Sites..| 1,444,930 1,579,437 2,032,328 2,518, 788 
Grand Totals) 29 26.24.9207, 300 a 10, 623,958 11,424,720 13, 400, 240 13, 436,957 


1 Sites for which visitor data are available. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


Newfoundland.—Altogether, 2,954 sq. miles of wilderness reservation and provincial 
parklands are administered by provincial government agencies in Newfoundland. All but 
95 sq. miles of that area are contained in two wilderness reserves, which are designated as 
protected habitat for caribou and are administered by the Wildlife Division of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 


Of the 95 sq. miles of public parkland, 52 sq. miles are contained in two undeveloped 
park reservations and the remainder are in 34 provincial parks, 25 of which were open for 
public use in 1967 and the others were under construction. These parks are administered 
by the Provincial Park Service of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, 
and are operated for the preservation of natural environment. Most of them are located in 
wilderness areas and development is restricted to primitive picnic and camping areas. 
Park Regulations prohibit hunting and logging but sport fishing is permitted. Attendance 
for 1967 passed the 1,000,000-mark by mid-August, the increase for the year being estimated 
at nearly 40 p.c. over 1966. 
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Prince Edward Island.—Twenty areas have been developed as provincial parks 
including Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land on the Trans-Canada Highway be- 
tween Charlottetown and Borden, which is an excellent picnic site and campground with its 
hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over the West River and the sur- 
rounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, is of historic interest 
in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the shoreline where 
Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park and Golf Course, comprising 296 acres at 
Roseneath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell 
River; Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 18 acres at Kildare Beach four miles from Alberton, 
is of historic significance as the place where Jacques Cartier first landed on Prince Edward 
Island; Green Park, 45 acres on the Trout River, is an attractive combination of land, 
trees and water and is also of interest as a historic shipbuilding centre; Cabot Park at 
Malpeque, named in honour of the famous explorer, John Cabot, is a 30-acre area with 
beautiful sandy beaches and an interesting museum; and several small parks that have been 
developed or are under development. A fee of $2 is charged for serviced tent and trailer 
sites and of $1.50 for unserviced sites. The parks are maintained by the Department of 
Tourist Development. 


Nova Scotia.—A provincial park system is being developed in Nova Scotia by the 
Department of Lands and Forests, which will include a network of picnic parks accessible 
from major highways for day-use only, and a series of camping parks to provide for over- 
night visitors. The need also is recognized for acquisition and development of provincial 
beaches, particularly along the warm waters of Northumberland Strait. 

Basic policy adopted by the Department includes the provision of good basic facilities, 
leaving scope for private enterprise to offer more sophisticated items such as showers, etc. 
A fee of $1.50 nightly is charged in camping parks but there is no entrance fee or charge in 
the picnic parks. Concessions are not permitted under present policy. 


It is visualized that some 20 to 25 camping parks and 60 picnic parks will be required 
in the immediate future, in addition to beach developments. Apart from 1967, a steady 
and quite pronounced increase in visitation has been evident. 


Among the major camping parks developed to date are Whycocomagh Park over- 
looking Bras d’Or Lake in Cape Breton; Laurie and Porter’s Lake Parks near Halifax; 
Caribou Park on Northumberland Strait; Wentworth Park in the Wentworth Valley; 
Smiley Park in the Annapolis Valley and Islands Park on the south shore. Two new 
parks will be open in 1969—Ellenwood Lake Park near Yarmouth and Mira River Park 
between Sydney and Louisbourg—and work is progressing on five additional camping 
parks at various locations in the province. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick provincial park system, which is administered 
by the Department of Natural Resources, includes 17 recreational parks ranging in size 
from 25 to 200 acres, 28 picnic parks, 12 camping parks and five beach parks. Most of the 
park sites are located in rural areas, fairly evenly distributed throughout the province, and 
are adjacent to or easily accessible from main trunk roads. All parks contain tables, some 
form of toilet facility and a potable water supply but more elaborate facilities are available 
in the larger parks. No entrance fee is charged at any of the sites but a daily camping fee of 
$1.50 to $2 is in effect at 21 of the larger parks. In addition to the above, the Department 
maintains two wildlife parks—at Magnetic Hill near Moncton and at McGraw Brook on 
Highway 109—where various species of wildlife to be found in the province are displayed. 

In 1967, more than 1,616,000 persons visited the provincial parks, 145,000 of them 
campers; 75 p.c. of the campers using park sites come from outside the province and about 
40 p.c. of the day-use visitors are non-residents. __ 


A five-year ARDA program of expansion and improvement of park and campground 
facilities is under way in the province, which includes the development of approximately 
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1,000 tent and trailer sites, accommodation for day-use of beaches, forest and wildlife 
recreation areas, scenic lookouts, etc., land purchase and provision of special facilities 
where warranted by intensity of use, such as boats, ramps, docks, canteens and playgrounds. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has seven provincial parks and 12 fish and game 
reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye Park, 140 miles 
northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,953 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 miles north of 
Quebec City, has 3,613 sq. miles; Mont Tremblant Park, 80 miles north of Montreal, 920 sq. 
miles; and Gaspésian Park, in the Gaspé Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. Mont Orford Park, 
situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 16 sq. miles and Oka Park, near Oka, 
1.5 sq. miles. Newest addition to the provincial parks is the St. Maurice Park, a 131-sq. 
mile area north of Shawinigan in Champlain County. 

Fish and Game Reserves together occupy over 43,000 sq. miles. The Chibougamau 
Reserve, the Mistassini Reserve and the Assinica Reserve, all northwest of Lake St. John, 
have areas of 3,400, 5,200 and 3,850 sq. miles, respectively, and farther north is the James 
Bay Reserve with an area of 25,000 sq. miles. The Aiguebelle Reserve in Abitibi County 
has an area of 100 sq. miles, the Baie Comeau and Chicoutimi Reserves in the Lake St. 
John area, 480 and 678 sq. miles, respectively, and the Kipawa Reserve in Témiscamingue 
-County, 3,090 sq. miles. Adjoining Gaspésian Park are the Chic-Chocs and Matane 
Reserves with areas of 325 sq. miles and 500 sq. miles, and in Rimouski County is the 
Horton Reserve with an area of 310 sq. miles; this is the only reserve operated for hunting 
as well as for fishing. 


These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest and are for the 
most part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abound- 
ing in wildlife. In all of them, except Mont Orford Park and Oka Park, excellent fishing 
may be found and most of them have been organized to accommodate sportsmen and 
tourists in camps, cottages and lodges. Mont Tremblant Park, located close to a famous 
year-round recreational area, is easily reached in summer by highway from Montreal and 
is very popular for tent or trailer camping and for swimming and picnicking. Mont 
Orford has an 18-hole golf course and, in winter, is the rendezvous of Canadian and United 
States skiers and the site of the Canadian Alpine downhill and slalom championship 
competitions. Hunting is forbidden in all parks and reserves except Horton, Kipawa and 
James Bay. In recent years, controlled moose hunting in Laurentide, La Vérendrye and 
Matane Parks has been allowed to remove the surplus population. 


Salmon fishing is available in the Gaspé area where the government maintains facilities 
for anglers along the Port Daniel, St. Jean, Cap-Chat, Matane, Matapédia and Petite 
Cascapédia Rivers. Facilities are also provided along the estuary of the Moisie River 
on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River about 15 miles east of Sept Iles, as well as 
at Petit Saguenay and Laval. 


The ever-increasing popularity of camping in Quebec has prompted the Department’s 
Park Service to establish camping facilities. Twenty areas are now well organized for 
this purpose—Val Jalbert, one mile east of Roberval in Lake St. John County; Grand 
Métis, six miles from Mont Joli, and Cap Bon Ami, both in the Gaspé Peninsula; Batiscan, 
on Highway 2, 25 miles east of Trois-Rivitres; St. Jean, Ile d’Orléans, Stoneham, Ville- 
neuve and Beaumont in the vicinity of Quebec City; des Voltigeurs, Waterloo and Mont 
Orford in the Eastern Townships; Brossard, Laprairie, Céte Ste. Catherine, Pointe-aux- 
Cascades and Oka close to Montreal; and Soulanges, St. Zotique and Rivitre-Beaudette 
near Valleyfield. 


Ontario.—In 1968 there were 95 provincial parks available for public use in Ontario 
and several new parks were in process of development; 66 other areas, encompassing 1,619 
sq. miles, were acquired for future development. The total area of the Ontario provincial 
park system was about 13,144 sq. miles. 
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The seven largest parks—Polar Bear, Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior, Missinaibi, 
Killarney and Sibley—together have an area of about 12,724 sq. miles. Polar Bear Park 
is the largest in the system, occupying 7,000 sq. miles of Hudson Bay Lowland bordering 
Hudson and James Bays containing boreal forest, tundra and arctic flora and fauna. 
Algonquin Park is a beautiful area 2,910 sq. miles in extent, 180 miles north of Toronto and 
105 miles west of Ottawa; it has 14 picnic and campgrounds which are accessible by car 
from Highway 60 and offers particularly fine canoeing opportunities in its interior. Kil- 
larney Park is accessible by Highway 637 from Highway 69 south of Sudbury. Quetico 
Park, covering 1,750 sq. miles, is accessible by Highway 11 at the Dawson Trail Camp- 
ground on French Lake and also by water by way of Basswood Lake in the south. High- 
way 17 north from Sault Ste. Marie gives access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park 
may be reached by road from Highway 17 east from Port Arthur. Missinaibi Park, 
176 sq. miles in extent, surrounds Missinaibi Lake, 55 miles north of Chapleau. The lake 
is renowned for walleye fishing and is the site of an important Hudson Bay Trading Post. 


In 1967 a new policy of park classification and parkland zoning was announced to 
achieve a balanced park system and to establish a framework for positive and effective 
development and management. Five park classes were established—primitive, natural 
environment or heritage, wild river, nature reserve, and recreation. Comparable zones 
within parks were also established—primitive, natural, historic, multiple use, and recreation. 


Under the Wilderness Areas Act, which came into effect in 1959, 45 areas have been 
established. These areas, widely distributed across the province, vary in size, character 
and significance but all are regarded as important for their historic, scientific, aesthetic or 
cultural values. The largest is a 938-sq. mile block covering the Pukaskwa area on the 
north shore of Lake Superior. Most other wilderness areas are one square mile or less 
in size. 

Ontario has made another advance in meeting the rising pressures for recreational 
space by applying the concept of the recreational reserve. The recently created North 
Georgian Bay Recreational Reserve covers 4,500 sq. miles of interesting country lying 
generally between Algoma and Parry Sound on the north shore of Georgian Bay and 
including the channel between Manitoulin Island and the mainland, the 30,000 Islands, the 
famous route of the voyageurs by way of the French River, the remaining shoreline of 
Lake Nipissing and the LaCloche Mountains. The Reserve is not a provincial park nor 
is it a Wilderness Area but an area following a normal course of development which is 
already used extensively for recreation. The plan is, by guiding the evolution of the area, 
to realize its full potential as a recreational paradise serving all types of needs and co- 
existing with a landscape of normal activity. 


Ontario’s vast lakeland areas make this province a vacation paradise and the number 
of park visitors increases year by year. Attendance in 1967 was 10,192,533 persons and 
campers numbered 1,155,091. The charge for vehicle entry in 1968 was $1 a day or $10 
a year, and the camping charge was $2.50 a night which included vehicle entry. Picnic 
tables, fireplaces, fuelwood, tested drinking water and washrooms are provided at super- 
vised tent and trailer campgrounds. ‘Trailer sanitation stations are new additions in many 
parks. Campsites numbered approximately 16,200 in 1967. 


Interpretative and naturalist programs are being continually expanded and such 
services as museums, outdoor exhibits, conducted trips, illustrated talks and labelled 
nature trails were available i in 34 parks in 1967. 


The parklands of Ontario are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. Detailed information is contained in various brochures available on 
request from the Department of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Manitoba.—The provincial park system of Manitoba, administered by the Parks 
Branch of the Department of Tourism and Recreation, consists of four major classifications 
of outdoor recreation development: provincial parks, which are large-area parks with a 
variety of natural attractions suited to many outdoor activities; recreation areas, the 
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natural attractions of which are modified to accommodate recreational activities of an 
intensive nature; waysides, or highway wayside parks which enhance travel routes and 
provide attractive rest stops; and heritage areas, which are areas of outstanding scenic 
beauty or have natural, physical or historic features of special provincial interest. 


There are nine provincial parks in Manitoba. In addition to six established parks, 
three Centennial parks are under development. Birds Hill Provincial Park, near Winnipeg, 
comprises an 8,400-acre playground and an 80-acre man-made lake within easy reach of 
the Manitoba capital. In south-central Manitoba, Spruce Woods Provincial Park is set 
in an area thriving with wildlife, forest and wildflowers along the valley of the Assiniboine 
River, and also featuring lookouts over the shifting sand dunes of the Bald Head Hills, 
the province’s only truly desert area. Near the western boundary of the province, Asessippi 
Provincial Park is under development. It centres on the southern end of a 45-mile-long 
man-made lake now forming behind the Shellmouth Dam on the Assiniboine. The Shell- 
mouth reservoir will provide for development of water-based facilities on a large scale for 
western Manitoba residents and visitors. 


Manitoba provincial parks have a total area of 2,858 sq. miles, of which 1,945 sq. miles 
are within provincial forests. In addition, there are 41 recreation areas ranging in size 
from 2.5 acres to 2,000 acres, and 81 roadside parks. Most of the recreation areas offer 
swimming, camping and picnicking facilities, and 48 of the roadside parks contain public 
campgrounds. Hunting and fishing lodges are common and accommodation in some of the 
parks ranges from modern resorts and motels to hotels and cabins. Golf, tennis, boating, 
swimming, fishing, riding and hiking facilities are available, as well as children’s play- 
grounds. A major ski area and mazes of power toboggan trails provide for growing 
participation in wintertime outdoor activities. About 115 commercial concessions operate 
within the parks system, offering a variety of services ranging from restaurants to riding 
stables and boat marinas. 


Rehabilitation and expansion of existing recreation areas is continuing in an effort to 
provide new camping and improved day-use facilities. Development is continuing, too, 
in the heritage area program to preserve and interpret sites, large and small, illustrating 
the natural and human history of the province. Surveys have been conducted to study 
potentials along the shorelines of Lake Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba and provide guidance 
for future development of recreational facilities in Manitoba’s interlake area. 


Popularity of the Manitoba Provincial Parks and recreation areas is marked by im- 
pressive annual increases in the numbers of park visitors. In the year ended Mar. 31, 
1967, the number of park visitors was estimated at 1,800,000. An estimated 52,000 
families and groups in tents, trailers, and truck campers utilized campground facilities 
across the province. The admission fee to Manitoba’s provincial parks is 50 cents a day 
or $3 for the season. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan’s 14 provincial parks, comprising 1,803 sq. miles of 
recreation land, range from forested parklands in the midst of the sprawling prairie to 
valley parks between the soft hillsides of the legendary Qu’Appelle and rugged northland 
settings. Each park offers camping, picnicking, boating and swimming facilities and a 
variety of recreational activities. Eleven of the parks operate a supervised recreation 
program of regularly scheduled activities for all ages—arts and crafts, hikes along park 
nature trails, social functions and numerous team sports. Moose Mountain boasts a 
dignified split-fieldstone chalet and other modern cabin accommodation. Modern cabin 
facilities are also found at Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain and Greenwater Parks. In 
Cypress Hills Park, with its unique forest cover of stately lodgepole pine and white spruce, 
are found elk, antelope, deer, beaver, sharp-tailed grouse and quiet trout-stocked streams. 
In Duck Mountain, Moose Mountain and Greenwater Parks, moose, elk and bear appear 
variously and deer and beaver are common to all, as are several varieties of grouse and many 
species of water and smaller land birds. Golf courses are found at Cypress Hills, Moose 
Mountain, Duck Mountain and Katepwa Parks. Pike, pickerel and perch abound in 
almost all park lakes and brook and rainbow trout are ardently sought in northern waters. 
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Canoe routes and commercially operated fishing and hunting camps are found in the prov- 
ince’s three wilderness parks—La Ronge, Nipawin and Meadow Lake. Hundreds of 
roadside camp and picnic grounds are in operation. Four official Trans-Canada Highway 
Campsites and several other camping areas dot the province’s 406-mile stretch of Trans- 
Canada Highway. Here campers and picnickers relax in picturesque settings, contrasting 
the flat prairie highway. Saskatchewan operates 68 regional parks which, although de- 
signed primarily with local patrons in mind, also attract large numbers of tourists. 


Marked sites of historic interest number 143 and include the Touchwood Hills Hudson’s 
Bay Post, Cannington Manor and Wood Mountain Historic Parks. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 47 provincial parks have been established, 44 of which, with 
a total area of approximately 172 sq. miles, are in use and continuing development. Cy- 
press Hills Provincial Park with an area of 78 sq. miles is the largest and is situated in the 
southeast portion of the province. Other parks are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais Lake, Big Hill 
Springs, Big Knife, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, Dillberry Lake, 
Dinosaur, Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Hommy, Jarvis Bay, Kinbrook 
Island, Lac Cardinal, Lesser Slave Lake, Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O 
Beach, Miquelon Lake, Moonshine Lake, Moose Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, 
Pigeon Lake, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, Sir Winston Churchill, Taber, 
Thunder Lake, The Vermilion, Tillebrook Trans-Canada Campsite, Wabamun Lake, 
Williamson, Willow Creek, Winagami Lake, Woolford, Writing-on-Stone. These parks 
are generally provided with picnic, camping and playground facilities and are main- 
tained by the Department of Lands and Forests primarily for the recreation and enjoyment 
of the residents of the province. There is a park within easy reach of almost every town. 
The most northerly park is Lac Cardinal, about 28 miles southwest of Peace River, and the 
southernmost park is Writing-on-Stone which adjoins the Alberta-Montana border. 
Alberta’s provincial parks were visited by 4,081,452 tourists and vacationists in 1967. 


In addition to the recreational parks, 24 sites have been established to mark and pre- 
serve locations of historic interest. They include: Athabasca Landing, Buckingham 
House, Bugnet Plantation, Coronation Boundary Marker, Early Man Site, Fort DeL’Isle, 
Fort George, Fort Vermilion, Fort Victoria, Fort White Earth, Frog Lake Massacre, Hay 
Lakes Telegraph Station, Massacre Butte, Ribstones, Rocky Mountain House Fort, 
Standoff, Stephansson, Twelve Foot Davis, Shaw Woolen Mill, Rev. George McDougall’s 
Death Site, Fort McLeod, Indian Stone Pile, St. Joseph Industrial School and Old Women’s 
Buffalo Jump. 


Provided also for Albertans are the Willmore Wilderness Provincial Park, which 
adjoins Jasper National Park in the north and extends along the British Columbia border, 
and two wilderness areas established under the Forest Reserves Act in 1961. Willmore 
Wilderness Provincial Park has an area of 2,149 sq. miles, Siffeur Wilderness 159 sq. miles 
and White Goat Wilderness 489 sq. miles. The Ghost River Wilderness area of 59 sq. 
miles was established under the Provincial Parks Act in 1967. The wilderness areas have 
been set aside to preserve as far as possible the natural scene and are not subject to any 
development or provided with roads. 


British Columbia.—There are 260 (170 developed) provincial parks in British 
Columbia, having a total area of about 10,038 sq. miles. These parks are classified as 
A, B and C. Class A parks are intended to preserve outstanding natural, scenic and 
historic features of the province for public recreation; they have a high degree of legislative 
protection against exploitation and alienation. Class B parks are also primarily for the 
protection of natural attractions but other resource use may be permitted if it does not 
unduly impair recreational values. Class C parks are intended primarily for the use of 
local residents and are generally managed by local park boards. Nature Conservancy 
Areas in any park are fully protected from resource development and are dedicated to a 
variety of recreational uses. There are immense wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir 
Park and Wells Gray Park and outstanding scenic and mountain reserves such as Garibaldi, 
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Mount Robson, Manning and Bowron Lakes Parks. The formal gardens of Peace Arch 
Park are a monument to the goodwill between Canada and the United States. Vancouver 
Island has a chain of small forested parks that have achieved tremendous popularity with 
tourists; the best known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle Beach and Goldstream. The 
famous gold town of Barkerville has been restored and became the first Provincial Historic 
Park; Fort Steele in the East Kootenay area is also being restored to preserve another of 
British Columbia’s pioneer settlements. ‘Twelve marine parks with mooring facilities and 
campsites have been developed on the islands of the Strait of Georgia for the benefit of 
water-borne vacationers. 


The popularity of British Columbia’s parks, with their integrated campsites and 
picnic areas, is attested by the fact that about 6,105,000 park visits were recorded during 
1967; about 25 p.c. of the visitors were campers and the remainder day visitors. Records 
show that Mount Seymour, Cultus Lake and Golden Ears Parks were the most heavily used. 


Subsection 3.—Ottawa, Canada’s National Capital* 


Canada’s capital city lies in a magnificent natural setting, its hub high on the lime- 
stone bluffs bordering the Ottawa River where it tumbles over the Chaudiére Falls and 
where, a short distance downstream, the lazy Rideau River falls in twin curtains over the 
cliffs from the south and the once-turbulent Gatineau River flows in from the north. Here 
Champlain paused and portaged on his way westward in 1613. The priests, soldiers and 
traders who followed him travelled past these cliffs and around the rapids. By this place 
passed most of the great overland explorers. Champlain called the river ‘Ja grande 
riviere des Algomequins”’ and early English traders called it the Grand River. “Ottawa” 
is the anglicized form of Outaouac or Outaouais, the name of a tribe of Indians from Lake 
Huron who traded with the French in the seventeenth century. They carried their furs 
by the river that now bears their name. The first settlement in this region is associated 
with an American from Massachusetts, Philemon Wright, who, in 1800, located on the 
north shore of the river where Hull stands today, bringing with him families and tradesmen 
and forming the nucleus of a busy community. Taking advantage of Britain’s need for 
squared timber, Philemon Wright ran the first raft of white pine to Quebec in 1806, and 
started the Ottawa River squared timber trade that soon came to be fostered by British 
tariff concessions. This was the beginning of a great industry that remained the life blood 
of the community for half a century. 


Settlement on the south side of the river did not begin in earnest until a generation 
later. During the War of 1812 communications by the St. Lawrence River, the main 
route to the settled area in Upper Canada, had been under American attack and a safer 
water route between Montreal and the Great Lakes was considered an urgent need for the 
future. Ten years were spent in sporadic investigation and consideration of a route by the 
Rideau and Cataraqui River systems and finally, in 1826, Lieutenant-Colonel John By of 
the Royal Engineers was sent to the Chaudieére to build a canal from that point to Kingston. 
The next year two companies of Royal Sappers and Miners, numbering 162 men, began 
the construction. To Colonel By also goes the credit of planning the original townsite 
which was, in 1827, named Bytown in his honour. Where Ottawa’s central area is today, 
the Earl of Dalhousie, the then Governor-in-Chief, had wisely secured commanding ground 
for the Crown in 1823 and, adjacent to this, Colonel By laid out two settlements called 
Upper Town and Lower Town, separated by part of the Government lands called Barrack 
Hill. The canal was finished in 1832 and the town that sprouted around Colonel By’s 
military camp began to grow and prosper. Stores and banks were set up, churches and 
schools were built and a little manufacturing community was started in New Edinburgh 
near Rideau Falls. 


Bytown was now the inland centre of the squared timber trade and by 1850 could 
boast of some fine stone buildings, among them the home of Thomas MacKay which 


* Revised by the Public Relations Division, National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 
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today forms the central part of the residence of the Governor General of Canada. A change 
then occurred in the timber industry, the British system of preferential import duties on 
squared white and red pine logs was abandoned and trade began to decline. However, by 
this time the accessible forest stands of the eastern United States were depleted and sawn 
lumber was needed to house a growing population. Also, the American railway and canal 
network had extended to the Canadian border, making transportation easy. Encouraged 
by these favourable conditions and the newly recognized availability of hydro-electric 
power, a group of American and other lumbermen came to Bytown, beginning in 1853, 
and established sawmills by the Chaudiére Falls. Soon the islands about the falls and 
the flats on both shores were covered with lumber piles and loaded barges were on their 
way to the American market. The sawmill industry began its rise to dominating impor- 
tance. 


At the beginning of 1855, Bytown became a city and took the name Ottawa, just in 
time to receive a great honour and to assume a great responsibility. The United Province 
of Canada, since its formation in 1841, had shuttled its capital between Kingston, Toronto, 
Montreal and Quebec and was now trying to agree on a permanent site. At the end of 
1857 Queen Victoria settled the dispute by choosing Ottawa. Government buildings for 
the new capital were designed and contracts were let in 1859 for their construction. 
However, the task was hard and the cost much greater than expected and it was not until 
1866 that the government of the Province of Canada actually moved to Ottawa. The 
next year the first Parliament of the new Dominion of Canada met in an incomplete 
Parliament Building, situated on the former Barrack Hill. 


The nation enjoyed a brief prosperity during most of the next decade. Ottawa grew 
and the government expanded as the Dominion extended its authority over more and 
more of British North America. In 1871, shortly after Confederation, the city had a 
population of about 22,000. Many fine homes and stores in stone and brick were built. 
The Departmental Buildings, flanking the Parliament Building on the Hill, were enlarged. 
An old wooden City Hall near the Canal was replaced in 1876 by a fine stone building and 
a large post office was erected at the city’s centre. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
Ottawa was a flourishing industrial centre with a population of 59,000. It remained the 
hub of the lumbering industry of Eastern Canada, had the largest paper mills in the 
country and the leading match factory in the world. However, little effort had been made 
to preserve or enhance its natural beauty until the Ottawa Improvement Commission was 
set up in 1899 and the Driveway along the Rideau Canal was begun. Even so, progress 
was slow in this direction, but in the years up to the beginning of the First World War the 
city centre began to take on a new face. Many new government buildings were erected— 
laboratories, the Dominion Observatory and the Geodetic Building at the Experimental 
Farm, the Archives Building, the Victoria Memorial Museum, the Royal Canadian Mint 
and the Connaught Building. In 1912, the Grand Trunk Railway completed construction 
of the Union Station and of the French renaissance-style Chateau Laurier whose turrets 
continue to grace the Ottawa skyline. During this period several studies were made and 
plans recommended for the improvement of the national capital but these were deferred 
because of the War and for other reasons. Fire destroyed the Parliament Building in 
1916, leaving standing only the octagonal library now forming part of the magnificent 
building of modern Gothic architecture which replaced it but was ten years in the building. 
The city beautification program was continued by the Ottawa Improvement Commission 
on a slightly increased budget until 1927; in that year the Commission was reconstituted 
as the Federal District Commission and the program then proceeded at a more accelerated 
rate. The second Commission was succeeded in 1959 by the National Capital Commission. 


The City of Ottawa today, with its population of close to 300,000, is well on the way to 
becoming a national capital of enduring beauty and grace. It is a self-governing munici- 
pality, administered by an elected City Council, but there are underlying differences 
which set it apart from all other major Canadian centres. Historically, it has always 
been the meeting place for the two founding peoples. It is the national seat of Govern- 
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ment and throughout the years the federal authorities have recognized the need of creating 
in and around the national capital an area of pride, not only for the residents of the city 
and its environs but for all Canadians. 


Much of the work of the National Capital Commission hinges on the implementation 
of a long-range Master Plan, developed by the late Jacques Gréber, a famed French town- 
planner. The Gréber Plan tabled in the House of Commons in 1951, although not officially 
recognized by the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, is the basis of much that has been 
accomplished. In fact, ten years after its publication it was reported that all of its major 
proposals were in process of realization. 


Success of the Plan, now and in the future, is dependent on co-operation between the 
Federal Government, the governments of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the cities 
of Ottawa, Hull and Vanier City and about sixty-five other autonomous municipalities in the 
National Capital Region. The Plan itself was conceived as a memorial to all Canadians 
who gave their lives in the defence of Canada during the Second World War and was 
projected over a fifty-year period. It called first for the establishment of a National 
Capital Region encompassing some 900 sq. miles but later, in 1959, this was doubled to 
1,800 sq. miles—about half in Ontario and half in Quebec. In accordance with its pro- 
posals, large ‘‘open spaces” are being provided in the Ottawa-Hull area, part of which 
Involves the restoration of the shores of the waterways. Major restorations have taken 
place at Rideau Falls opposite the Ottawa City Hall, at Jacques Cartier Park in Hull, and 
at Vincent Massey Park which is a 75-acre urban park in the heart of Ottawa, linked with 
the 50-acre Hog’s Back Park surrounding the limestone chasm of Prince of Wales Falls on 
the Rideau River. In the City of Hull, the Commission has also developed Brébeuf Park 
on the Ottawa River and Leamy Lake Park on the shore of the Gatineau River. Forty 
miles of riverfront land are under the control of the Commission and countless delightful 
areas are accessible to the public. There are more than 60 miles of wide, landscaped 
driveways throughout Ottawa and environs which will be extended by another 90 miles 
in coming years. In addition the Commission maintains seven city-owned parks in Ottawa, 
including Rockcliffe and Strathcona Parks. At present Ottawa has 4,000 acres of open space. 


The relocation of government buildings to suitable scattered sites has been under way 
for several years. The first development took place at Tunney’s Pasture located on the 
Ottawa River in the west-central area of Ottawa. The Pasture now contains 18 buildings 
of various sizes. Confederation Heights, in the south-central area adjoining Hog’s Back 
Park, now contains six attractive and functional buildings that house Government Depart- 
ments, and the large Government Printing Bureau was established in Hull. In all, the 
grounds of more than 140 government buildings are cared for by the Commission. 


Two key proposals in the Master Plan with long-range effects on Ottawa’s future are 
the creation of the Greenbelt and the removal of railway trackage from the central sections. 
The Greenbelt, designed to control urban sprawl and to provide sites for governmental, 
industrial and research development, is a unique planning measure in North America. 
Within its 41,500 acres the Commission encourages agriculture, reforestation, public 
recreation areas and various other governmental and private sector uses 


Railway relocation, certainly the most important element of the National Capital 
Plan, has been largely completed. It involved removal of 32 miles of track, much of 
it in the central sections of the city, elimination of 72 level crossings, many in high density 
urbanized areas, and is a prime consideration in Federal Government redevelopment of 
LeBreton Flats, the old Union Station sector in downtown Ottawa which was redeveloped 
for the Centennial celebrations, and sections of Sussex Drive near the approaches of the 
Macdonald-Cartier Bridge linking Ottawa and Hull. 


The National Capital Commission opened two beautiful new parkways in Ottawa in 
time for the Centennial of Confederation—Colonel By Drive, extending about four and a 
half miles from Hog’s Back to Rideau Street, and the Ottawa River Parkway, an eight- 
mile drive with sweeping curves from about Britannia to Wellington Street near the 
Garden of the Provinces. 
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North of Ottawa and Hull, in Quebec, an 88,000-acre recreation area known as Gatineau 
Park has been developed by the Commission. It is a wilderness area, extending northward 
from Hull for 35 miles. With 25 miles of parkway, magnificent lookouts, lakes, fishing 
streams, beaches, picnic areas, camping sites and walking trails, the park is one of the 
finest recreation areas in Canada. It is enjoyed by more than 1,000,000 visitors each year. 


As part of its program of development, the Commission is engaged in regional 
planning, encompassing both long-range and short-term programs throughout the 1,800-sq. 
mile Region. It gives advisory aid to municipalities on request, and is empowered to 
give financial aid in special circumstances. 


The Commission has 20 members, representing all the provinces, and employs between 
600 and 800 people, depending on season, in carrying out its development and maintenance 
programs. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


Wildlife in Canada is an important renewable natural resource. In the early days 
wildlife was, and in remote areas still is, a form of sustenance in the hinterland, and trade 
in fur determined the course of exploration and settlement. During the period of the 
opening up of the country, a number of mammals and birds became seriously depleted or 
extinct. The passenger pigeon, the great auk and the Labrador duck became extinct, 
the buffalo vanished from the prairies, and elk, prong-horn antelope, and muskoxen were 
reduced to small fractions of their former numbers. Wildlife habitat has been reduced 
by the cutting and burning of the forests, the pollution of streams, industrial and urban 
development, drainage of wetlands, building of dams, and other changes in the land. 


Wildlife has been changed and influenced by man to the degree that he has changed 
and influenced the environment for wildlife. The arctic and alpine tundra, one of Canada’s 
major vegetational regions, has been changed hardly at all; the adjacent subarctic and 
subalpine non-commercial forests have been changed principally as a result of increased 
human travel causing more forest fires; the great forest farther south has not lost its real 
character through being managed for commercial use; cultivable lands, whether originally 
forest or grassland, have completely changed but often they and the managed forest are 
better for some forms of wildlife than the original wilderness. There are more moose, 
deer, ruffed grouse and probably more coyotes than in Indian days. Fur species, such as 
beaver and muskrat, are easily managed and many small mammals and birds thrive better 
in fields and woodlots than in the virgin forests, provided that they are not poisoned by 
pesticides. At the present time, the harvestable surplus of game and fur species across 
Canada is seldom fully utilized and it is quite clear that wildlife will remain abundant 
wherever there is suitable habitat and enlightened management. 


Thus, Canada today is known throughout the world for the wealth and variety of its 
wildlife. It maintains most or all the existing stocks of woodland caribou, mountain sheep, 
wolves, grizzly bears and wolverines, to mention a few. And these animals exist not only 
because of the vastness of their habitat but also because of man’s efforts to preserve them. 
There is evidence of concern about the preservation of wildlife by the early Canadians; 
there were game laws in force in the original provinces when all but a few thousand acres 
of land were still the patrimony of the Indians. In 1885 pioneer conservationists were 
instrumental in establishing Banff Park in Alberta, and in 1887 a bird sanctuary, the first 
on the Continent, was established at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan. Concern 
to preserve Canada’s wildlife heritage led to the complete protection of wood bison in 1893 
and to the purchase and establishment of a nucleus herd of plains bison at Wainwright in 
Alberta in 1907. Thus was formed the basis of wildlife conservation efforts, which, for a 
long time, took the form of protection of certain species from destruction by man or preda- 
tor. Better knowledge of nature’s operations and recognition that many factors combine 


* The 1968 Year Book contains a special article on ‘‘Animal Life in Canada Today”, prepared by scientists 
of the Zoology Division, National Museums of Canada, under the direction of E. L. Bousfield, Chief Zoologist. 
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to cause fluctuation in wildlife numbers are now being reflected in scientifically based 
hunting seasons and limits. The science of animal numbers is new and sometimes runs 
counter to popular prejudice but it is well understood that any area will support only so 
many animals, and species that are highly productive must have a-quick turnover. Con- 
sideration of wildlife must never be separated from consideration of its environment and 
if the environment is fully stocked the annual increment need only replace the losses. 
All extra is surplus, only part of which is taken by predators and part, if the animal is a 
game species, by man. 

As a natural resource, wildlife within the provinces comes under the jurisdiction of the 
respective provincial governments.* Wildlife on federal lands and certain problems of 
national or international interest with respect to research and management are the concern 
of the Federal Government and are dealt with mainly by the Canadian Wildlife Service as 
described under the next heading. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Organized in 1947 
to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife management, it is now a Branch 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The Service conducts 
scientific research into wildlife problems in the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory 
and the National Parks, advises the agencies concerned with wildlife management and co- 
operates in the application of such advice. It administers the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act and provides co-ordination and advice for the administration of the Game Export Act 
in the provinces. The Service also deals with national and international problems relating 
to wildlife resources and co-operates with other agencies having similar interests and 
problems in Canada and elsewhere. 

The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migratory 
Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. The Canadian Wildlife Service is responsible 
for recommending the annual revision of the Migratory Birds Regulations, which govern 
open seasons, bag limits and hunting practices for migratory game birds. The Act and 
Regulations are enforced by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and, in both administra- 
tion and enforcement, co-operation is received from provincial authorities. There are 95 
migratory bird sanctuaries in Canada, having a total area of 44,942 sq. miles. Bird 
banding provides valuable information on the migration of birds and their natural history 
and is especially useful in waterfowl management. Serially numbered bands supplied by 
the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are used in Canada, as well as 
in the United States. 

A national wildlife policy and program was tabled in the House of Commons in 1966 
after comprehensive discussions with the provinces and citizens’ conservation organizations. 
This policy provides for research and management in which there will be co-operation 
with the provinces on common problems, and it establishes guidelines and goals for federal 
research programs. 

The population of barren-ground caribou, which had been seriously declining, showed 
an encouraging increase in 1967, when a range-wide survey counted 357,000 animals. 
In April 1966, the Service began an intensive study of herds in the Keewatin and northern 
Manitoba to provide data for management. Major studies of wolf-caribou relationships 
and of the Arctic fox were completed, and others are continuing. Research is also being 
done on mink, muskrat, beaver and polar and grizzly bear. Big game mammals in the 
National Parks are under continued study, special attention being given to mountain 
sheep and elk in the mountain parks. Ecological studies are receiving more emphasis, 
particularly those of areas where developments might disturb the habitat of wildlife. In 
Wood Buffalo National Park, problems of disease and low reproductive rates among bison 

* The conservation of wild fur-bearing animals in the different provinces is discussed in the Fisheries and Furs 
Chapter, Part II, and information on provincial conservation of fisheries resources is given in Part I of the same 


Chapter, together with data relating to the work of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and to international 
fisheries conservation (see Index), 


Concern for the disappearance of 
habitat for waterfowl has prompted 
the Federal Government fo pur- 
chase or lease large tracts of 
wetlands so that they may be 
left in their natural state and 
serve as breeding grounds for 
these migrants. 


have been investigated. Studies of the relationships between forests and wildlife in New 
Brunswick are continuing. 


The loss of wetlands to drainage and filling for agricultural and other purposes poses a 
serious threat to waterfowl. The Service is participating with the provinces in a major 
program of preserving wetlands by purchase and long-term lease. A program to preserve 
about 4,000,000 acres of wetlands began during 1967 and at the end of March 1968 approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres had been purchased at a cost of over $1,000,000 and leases had been 
taken for 28,000 acres at a cost of $167,000. The annual cost for leasing important wet- 
lands will rise to $5,000,000 during the next 10 years. 


Much time has been devoted to species greatly reduced in number or in danger of 
extinction, such as the Ipswich sparrow, the trumpeter swan and the whooping crane. 
Six eggs of the whooping crane were taken from Wood Buffalo National Park in 1967 and 
10 in 1968 to provide the nucleus of a captive breeding population. Eleven progeny from 
these eggs are being reared and the young will be released into the wild when a sufficiently 
large supply of breeding birds has been developed. 


An annual mail questionnaire survey of a sample of waterfowl hunters, based on names 
of purchasers of the Canada migratory game bird hunting permit which was first sold in 
1966, provides estimates of the size of the harvest and where it is taken. Another annual 
Survey provides estimates of the species and age composition of the major game species. 
During the 1967-68 waterfowl seasons about 385,000 hunters purchased permits and 
harvested 3,500,000 game ducks, other than sea ducks, as well as lesser numbers of many 
other migratory game birds. Other continuing programs include an annual survey of crop 


Wildlife Services specialists tag a 
polar bear so that his movements 
on the sea ice may be traced, 
Polar bear studies are port of the 
assessment of wildlife population 
in the Northwest Territories to 
further their conservation and 
management. 
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damage in the prairie provinces, annual surveys of waterfowl populations and habitat con- 
ditions in Western Canada, bird-banding, and participation in a program to reduce bird 
hazards at airports. Substitutes for lead shot are being studied in order to eliminate the 
large annual loss of waterfowl from lead poisoning. Pesticide research aims at measuring 
effects on wild animals of the environmental contamination by toxic chemicals; populations 
of fish, small mammals, songbirds, raptors and aquatic birds are at present under study. 


Subjects of research in limnology include productivity of National Park waters and 
the biology of fish and associated fauna. Adequate stocks of fish are maintained through 
modern methods of management, where they can be applied without detriment to the 
aesthetic values of the areas concerned. 


The Service research staff totals about 70. Specialists covering mammalogy, limnol- 
ogy, migratory bird populations, migratory bird habitat, ARDA programs, pesticides, 
pathology and biometrics are stationed at the head office in Ottawa. Offices are located 
in Fort Smith and Inuvik, N.W.T.; Whitehorse, Y.T.; Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton and 
Calgary, Alta.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa and Aurora, Ont.; Quebec 
City, Que.; Fredericton and Sackville, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; and St. John’s, Nfld. Head- 
quarters for the Western Region is in Edmonton and for the Eastern Region in Ottawa. 
Sixteen officers are engaged in an inventory of wildlife land capability under the ARDA 
program (see Chapter X). A number of university graduates and undergraduates are 
engaged annually to assist in summer field work; 16 scholarships of $1,200 were awarded 
in 1967 to graduate students in wildlife and allied fields. 


PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES* 


Section 1.—Climate 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are similar to those in Europe and 
Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric latitudes. Because 
Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of the country loses more 
heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmospheric circulation com- 
pensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement of air from west to 
east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this “westerly zone”, pro- 
ducing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there prevails the fair 
weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of a large land mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
north or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior 
area. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a consider- 
able modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more 
snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of 
resorts along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect 
on the immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made 
more humid when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this part were prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport, 
Toronto. A comprehensive study on The Climate of Canada, also prepared by the Meteorological Branch, was 
carried in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic 
factors for 45 individual meteorological stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. 
A reprint is available from the above source giving the complete textual and tabular data. A special article on 
The Climate of the Canadian Arctic appears in the 1967 Year Book at pp. 55-74, an augmented reprint of which is 
also available from the Meteorological Branch. 
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The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean January and July tem- 
perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1931 to 1960 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperatures may be obtained ir a similar manner. The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each 
station. Aveiage dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 
32°F or lower and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four- 
foot level in the thermometer shelter. 

The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of aninch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in the table are the sum of the total rainfall and one tenth of 
the total snowfall. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which 
at least one hundredth of an inch of rain or one tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
Freezing Av. 
District and Station Mosh | Meas Highest| Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
cee Tal on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall Jof Days 
s Yi. |tRecond| Record |—————————— Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in. in. 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
Bellesle.cndessee ae: 13.5 49.1 73 —31 | June 19 | Sept. 24 33.56 92.0 143 
Ganderter ci, tonne 20.8 62.3 96 —17 | June 1] Oct. 3 40.35 127.1 201 
St. Andrew’s.......... 24.6 59.3 81 —11 | June 11 | Sept. 28 42.66 64.6 171 
Str John sires ev-cctre emer 24.3 59.7 93 —21 | June 21] Oct. 10 60.98 149.7 207 
Labrador— 
Cartwright............ 7.5 55.7 97 —36 | June 26] Sept. 9 38.15 183.1 179 
O08 Ces cries cp tniaminek 2.2 61.4 100 —38 | June 10 | Sept. 14 32.93 157.6 173 
Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown......... 19.6 65.6 98 —23 May 8] Oct. 19 43.49 105.0 166 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal....... 25r0) 65.3 91 —13 May 20] Oct. 6 45.61 75.8 154 
Fa lifax irae nespsttercects 26.0 65.3 99 —21 | May 138 | Oct. 12 54.39 70.9 156 
SVdney jcceenc ee 24.3 64.9 98 —25 | May 29 | Oct. 13 51.37 95.5 176 
Warmouth. arierenie het 61.9 86 —12 | May 31 Oct. 26 50.00 81.7 158 
New Brunswick— 
Chatham? crane... cea: 14.8 66.7 102 —43 | May 21 | Sept. 28 41.29 114.2 154 
Grand Malls: ..vec4 Wh 10.6 65.0 98 —46 | May 28 | Sept. 20 40.50 108.1 104 
Moncton soces i tiwacrose 17.8 65.6 99 —36 | May 23 | Sept. 22 40.96 108.6 155 
Saincwolneenereeaiccte te 19.5 63.0 94 —28 | May 21 | Sept. 29 63.57 97.7 156 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
Hort Chimo, j.cescass © —11.0 53.3 90 —651 | June 27 | Aug. 10 16.47 69.5 146 
Knob Lake............ —9.4 55.1 88 —59 | June 19] Aug. 25 29.40 134.5 185 
Nitchequon........... —9.1 56.7 90 —57 | June 14 | Sept. 13 29.64 108.4 193 
Port Harrison......... —13.0 48.0 86 SO | Vill yep Ali 20 15.51 64.5 134 
Southern— 
Bagotville............. 3.5 64.2 96 —46 | June 1 | Sept. 16 37.67 127.0 175 
Father Point.......... 12.5 59.3 99 —33 | May 22 | Sept. 26 32.78 110.7 154 
Montreal ete te tac 16.3 70.8 97 —29 | Apr. 28 | Oct. 17 41.19 98.6 167 
Quebec"scs ciscstonens. 1S 66.7 97 —34 | May 11] Oct. 5 41.67 119.8 158 
Septillles «emer ce ies 59.6 90 —46 | June 1 | Sept. 10 42.39 164.3 142 
Sherbrooke............ 15.2 68.2 98 —42 | May 18 | Sept. 23 39.15 95.0 174 
Ontario— 
Northern—_ 
Kapuskasing........... —0.1 63.2 101 —53 | June 14] Sept. 5 33.78 123.1 184 
Port Arthur- 
Fort William........ thers 63.5 104 —42 | June 4] Sept. 7 29.40 84.6 144 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—concluded 


District and Station 


Ontario—concluded 
Sioux Lookout......... 
4 Dae 0 ) a 
Southern— 
POTION sass va' so oe e s 
Gittawa? ORO uUg ats 


Toronto............... 
Windsors2i.ms . 5288.. 


Prairie Proyinces— 
Manitoba— 
Churehbill......... BORE 
TY 2 AOE aay a ain 
Winnipeg =... 25... ate 
Saskatchewan— 
RROGINAS, 0 « asteo.stes ote 0 
Saskatoon. Vr. sees sec 
Swift Current......... 
Alberta— : 
Beaverlodge........... 


NW rb 


Q 
© 
8 
SI 
- 
Homn COM Hom 


NOR CORR OANA 


= 
@ 
a 
oY 
Q. 
5 
® 
jan) 
p 
ad 
int 


British Columbia— 
Pacific Coast and 
Coastal Valleys— 
Estevan Point......... 
MARGATE. Accs ed ele 
Prince Rupert......... 
Vancouver.......... ae 
Wactoria tester caeiaie 5 


GAOIOR scree ses 6 5) re 
Kamloops......... Seale 


Princéton yt... .f52 oe : 
Central Interior— 
Barkerville...... AeRAG 
MGB TIE Pk ES chiesioce's 
Prince George......... 
SIOIGHETS Seis ees we 


meee RRND E WOW W HR 


is) 

é 
& 
e 
S 
| 


me POCONO Be Oo NNO OAT O 


Fort St. John. 
iran Hive?) ics as — 


Yukon Territory— 
ee ee tai Si akn 

RAG ee ARE asia a aie ae 
Watson Lake...........- 
Whitehorse........... wie 


Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope....... 
Fort Simpson.......... 
RIVET eee Eb oct 
Barrens— 
Baker Lake............ 
Chesterfield........... 
Coppermine............ 
Arctic Archipelago— 


intwihwm DOOR ORR idle 


_ 


| 
ee nites 
Onan 
Ara 


Frobisher Bay......... 
Mould’ Bay!5. 7.3.50: 
BOSONS) Feo hig bees 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 

: Freezing Av. 

Meu Highest] Lowest Temperatures Total Number 

Inly on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall jof Days 
Record} Record|--———-—-————] Forms)! (All 

Last in | First in Forms) 

Spring | Autumn 
in. in 

65.7 103 —61 May 29 | Sept. 19 27.59 85.5 167 
60.7 96 —54 June 16 | Sept. 15 23.89 77.0 157 
69.6 106 —27 May 11] Oct. 9 37.19 72.5 164 
69.2 102 —38 May 11 | Sept. 29 33.55 86.1 152 
67.5 100 —39 May 15] Oct. 2 39.12 Tey, 159 
71.5 105 —27 May 3] Oct. 15 30.56 54.9 137 
71.8 101 —15 Apr. 29 | Oct. 15 32.61 38.0 137 
53.6 96 —57 June 24 | Sept. 11 15.99 69.1 143 
64.8 100 —54 May 30 | Sept. 21 17.76 54.7 127 
68.3 108 —54 May 29 | Sept. 18 20.35 51.3 125 
66.7 111 —56 May 30 | Sept. 15 15.53 43.0 115 
66.6 104 —55 May 27 | Sept. 1 13.86 43.2 104 
66.9 107 —54 May 30 | Sept. 22 15.27 44,4 114 
60.2 98 —54 May 30] Sept. 1 17.91 68.1 127 
62.0 97 —49 May 28 | Sept. 15 17.44 58.5 116 
63.1 99 —57 May 24 | Sept. 16 18.64 53.8 121 
69.1 108 —651 May 16 | Sept. 20 14.29 48.7 93 
56.6 84 7 | Apr. 31] Nov. 12 |} 115.39 10.7 201 
54.4 78 6 Apr. 2) | Dec. | 2 66.39 24.3 252 
56.2 90 —6 Apr. 19 | Nov. 3 94.41 32.7 230 
63.8 92 0 Apr. 41 Oct. 27 41.12 17.8 159 
60.1 95 6 Feb. 28 | Dec. 7 27.41 11.5 143 
57.9 98 —32 June 10] Sept. 8 57.10 370.2 192 
69.6 103 —32 May 1 | Sept. 26 9.71 32.5 87 
68.4 105 —16 May 9 | Sept. 28 12.08 25.5 101 
63.4 107 —49 | June 65 | Sept. 13 14.17 58.5 117 
54.4 96 —52 June 25 | Aug. 16 45.25 226.1 185 
60.5 100 —50 June 18 | Aug. 23 21.31 84.3 127 
58.9 94 —58 June 15 | Aug. 26 24.67 79.6 162 
67.5 93 —47 | June 22 | Aug. il 20.27 Wave 157 
53.5 87 —54 | June 11] Sept. 4 10.95 43.4 70 
55.1 93 —60 July 2] Aug. 16 15.25 65.8 144 
62.2 98 —61 May 24 | Sept. 2 17.13 67.7 125 
61.1 92 —53 May 19 | Sept. 5 17.42 76.0 131 
57.3 92 —74 | July 2) Aug. 11 18.28 79.9 147 
59.8 95 -—73 June 4] Aug, 21 12.67 49.9 115 
57.0 89 —8l June 17] Aug. 7 14.07 53.2 114 
59.1 93 —74 June 11] Aug. 25 16.98 82.5 149 
57.5 91 —62 June 10] Aug. 27 10.05 45.6 116 
60.5 95 —69 June 14] Aug. 6 10.52 46.3 97 
62.0 97 —69 June 4] Aug. 28 12.92 47.9 118 
59.8 96 —62 June 11 | Sept. 7 12.59 53.3 99 
61.3 82 —58 July 2] Aug. 24 8.21 22.9 95 
47.9 86 —60 June 30] Sept. 4 10.96 46.5 98 
48.7 90 —58 June 28 | Aug. 18 9.22 44.3 114 
40.6 71 —50 July 13 | July 17 8.07 57.5 87 
42.4 67 —63 June 25 | Aug. 10 2.40 14.0 48 
46.2 76 —49 July 2 | Aug. 22 14.99 80.5 129 
38.8 60 —63 July 15 | July 18 3.17 18.7 74 
40.3 65 —61 July 91 July 25 5.36 28.8 95 
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Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations 


In January 1968, official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at 
2,392 weather reporting stations in Canada. There are several different classes of stations 
ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observations of all 
aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative observing stations where a volunteer 
observer makes daily observations of rainfall, snowfall and temperature or precipitation 
only. While there are vast areas of the country where the weather stations are several 
hundred miles apart, most of the settled parts of the country are represented by first-order 
hourly reporting stations every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climatological observing 
stations at least every 25 miles. 


At most of the 283 first-order synoptic stations complete weather observations are 
made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete observa- 
tions for aviation forecasts are made every hour. These weather data, including informa- 
tion on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, are 
sent first by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent to be 
used for weather forecasting purposes, and then at each month-end the manuscript reports 
are sent by mail to Meteorological Branch Headquarters for use in compiling climatic 
statistics. At 99 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications Branch 
of the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled 
duties, and 24 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services; 
93 stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder are operated 
under contract, or by co-operative arrangement with various transportation and com- 
munications companies. 


Twice daily, at 34 locations throughout the country, complete upper air observations 
are made from the surface to altitudes upwards to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature 
and humidity measurements are determined by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and the information reported by radio to the ground receiving stations; winds are 
determined by observing the drift of the balloon by means of radar or radio direction finding 
ground equipment. There are also 30 locations where the winds in the lower layers of the 
atmosphere are determined by observing free balloon drift by means of a theodolite or by 
radar. As in the case of the first-order synoptic reporting stations, these upper air weather 
observations are made available immediately to forecast offices for weather forecasting 
purposes, and the manuscript reports are collected at Meteorological Branch Headquarters 
for compilation of climatic statistics. 


There are 1,493 weather observing stations in Canada classified as climatological 
stations where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice 
daily and send in monthly data sheets. Most of the observers serve on a voluntary basis 
and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. In addition, many governmental 
and industrial organizations such as agricultural experimental farms and power companies 
have incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work of some of their em- 
ployees. These climatological stations have contributed much useful information on 
temperature and precipitation for publication by the Meteorological Branch. 


There are 501 stations classified as precipitation stations where rainfall and snowfall 
only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than temperature 
over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially in large urban 
areas. Finally, there are 114 miscellaneous stations where observations of wind, sunshine 
and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the number of weather stations 
in Canada has been growing at an average rate of more than 100 a year for the past decade 
and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians in all economic 
pursuits. 
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Trained observers from the Meteoro- 
logical Branch of the Department of 
Transport, flying high in specially 
equipped long-range aircraft, plot the 
extent and density of winter ice over 
Canada’s eastern coastal waters. 
Deepsea merchantmen and large and 
small fishing craft benefit from the 
continuing and precise recording of 
ever-changing ice conditions, the 
study of which leads to increased 
periods of winfer navigation in greater 
safety. 


Plotting is done by visual observation through 
bubble windows in clear weather and by means 
of radar and closed-circuit electronic camera 
during periods of poor visibility. Navigational 
directives are immediately circulated fo shipping 
and data recorded for the continuing study of 
problems associated with icy seas. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard Time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone ideally extending over 
one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° of longitude apart. In practice, the zone boundaries are quite irregular for 
geographic and political reasons. Universal Time (UT) is the time of the zone centred on 
the zero meridian through Greenwich. Each of the other time zones is a definite number of 
hours ahead of or behind UT to a total of 12 hours, at which limit the international date- 
line runs roughly north-south through the mid-Pacific. 
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Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland Standard Time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind UT, and the most westerly Yukon Standard Time, 
nine hours behind UT. In between, from east to west, the remaining zones are called 
Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain and Pacific. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Time in Canada has been considered a 
matter of provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. Each of the provinces and the 
Northwest Territories has enacted laws governing the standard time to be used within its 
boundaries. These laws determine the location of the time zone boundaries. Lines of 
communication, however, have caused communities near the boundary of a time zone to 
adopt the time of the adjacent zone, and in most cases these changes are acknowledged by 
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amendments to provincial legislation. During the two World Wars, there were federal 
enactments concerning time but these were of temporary duration. In 1941 the Dominion 
Observatory time was declared the time to be used for official purposes in Canada. 


Daylight Saving Time.—Although Daylight Saving Time had been urged in many 
quarters before World War I, its first use in Canada came as a federal war measure in 
1918. Today most of the provinces have legislation controlling the provincial or municipal 
adoption (or rejection) of Daylight Saving. In the remaining provinces it is necessary to 
refer to the individual municipalities to determine whether, and between what dates, 
Daylight Saving is adopted in any particular year. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast northern 
territories, had its beginning one hundred years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, 1867) by 
the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely out of 
the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confederation, 
the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three British 
North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one Dominion 
under the name of “‘Canada’’. 

* Except where otherwise indicated, the data in this Chapter have been brought up to the date of Dec. 31, 1968. 
For reasons given on p. 108, the short sketches of departments, boards, commissions, etc., and of Crown corpora- 


tions, normally appearing in Sections 2 and 3 of Part III, are carried in this edition in the Appendix, together with 
any other important changes that may occur between Dec. 31, 1968 and the date of going to press of the volume. 
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Although the new nation that came into being on July 1, 1867 was a federation com- 
prised of four provinces (namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) Sect. 
146 of the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and main- 
land colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory in the North West known as “Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory”. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms comprising the Company’s 
surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was to transfer them at once 
to Canada) and the retention of one twentieth of the land of the fertile belt (the southern 
territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading posts and a Canadian cash 
payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready to expand westward with 
considerable momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 


The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of “Manitoba” in 1870 ; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian East, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave after 
wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the creation 
of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of the North- 
west Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision for their 
entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of Prince Edward 
Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years). A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), Statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, 
the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the 
establishment of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of 
provincial legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government 


* See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1986, consolidated by Elmer A. Driedger as of 
Jan. 1, 1967. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 75 cents (Catalogue No. Y X1—167). 
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matters. Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective 
statutes, provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which 
interpret the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the 
power to set aside any laws which they hold to be wltra vires or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 
hundred years ago and since then have been thriving and evolving in the Canadian en- 
vironment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see p. 56) 
and its functioning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 


Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common 
interest, while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or 
particular interest (see p. 64 and p. 79). 


Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive “‘bill of rights’ clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Security of these rights was confirmed by the passage of a Canadian Bill of Rights—An 
Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
(SC 1960, c. 44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. (See also Chapter IX, Sect. 1 on Canadian 
Criminal Law and Procedure.) 


Amendment of the Constitution.—No provision was made in the British North 
America Act of 1867 for amendment thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but 
both the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures were given legislative juris- 
diction with respect to some matters relating to government. Thus, for example, the 
Parliament of Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of electoral 
districts and election laws and the privileges and immunities of Members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the 
constitution of the province except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an 
amendment to the British North America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged 
and it may now amend the Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority 
of the provinces, the rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, 
the use of the English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons 
other than in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 
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The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. An outline of the constitutional 
background to the problem, an annotated list of the fourteen occasions since 1867 when 
amendments to the British North America Act were made by the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, a concise review of the prolonged search for a satisfactory amending procedure 
in Canada—the subject of repeated consideration in the Parliament of Canada and in a 
series of formal federal-provincial conferences and meetings in the years 1927, 1935-36, 
1950, 1960-61 and 1964—and, more specifically, the text of a draft Bill “to provide for the 
amendment in Canada of the Constitution of Canada” (accompanied by explanatory notes 
relating thereto) which embodies the amending procedure or formula unanimously recom- 
mended by the Conference of Attorneys-General and unanimously accepted by the Con- 
ference of the Prime Minister and the Premiers (October 1964) are all made available in 
an official publication entitled The Amendment of the Constitution of Canada, authorized 
by the Minister of Justice, February 1965.* 


Treaty-Making Powers.}|—The Federal Government has exclusive responsibility for 
the conduct of external affairs as a matter of national policy affecting all Canadians. The 
policy of the Federal Government in discharging this responsibility is to seek to promote 
the interest of the entire country and of all Canadians of the various provinces within the 
over-all framework of the national policy. 


In respect of matters of specific concern to the provinces of Canada, it is the policy 
of the Canadian Government, in a spirit of co-operative federalism, to do its utmost to 
assist the provinces in achieving the particular aspirations and goals that they wish to 
attain. The attitude of the Federal Government in this respect was illustrated by the 
“entente” signed by representatives of Quebec and France in the field of education in 
February 1965. The Quebec and federal authorities co-operated actively in a procedure 
that enabled the Province of Quebec, within the framework of the Constitution and the 
national policy, to participate in international arrangements in a field of particular interest 
to that province. 


Thus, under existing procedures, the position is that, once it is determined that what 
a province wishes to achieve through agreements in the field of education or in other fields 
of provincial jurisdiction falls within the framework of Canadian foreign policy, the prov- 
inces may discuss detailed arrangements directly with the competent authorities of the 
country concerned. When a formal international agreement is to be concluded, however, 
the federal powers relating to the signature of treaties and the conduct of over-all foreign 
policy must necessarily come into operation. 


The approach of the Canadian Government to the question of Canadian representation 
in international organizations of a social, cultural or humanitarian character reflects the 
same constructive spirit. It recognizes the desirability of ensuring that the Canadian 
representation in such organizations and conferences reflects in a fair and balanced way 
provincial and other interests in these subjects. 


* Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $2 (Cat. No. J2-1665). 


+ Extracted from ‘‘The Provinces and Treaty-Making Powers’, Appendix to Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Commons of Canada, No. 8. Apr. 26, 1965. 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


Seat of 
Province, Date of Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process ea, or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
Government 
TINT Site Rae July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The British 412,582 | Toronto 
MeIDOR ce cow ages s.5 « ...-e| July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 sti 
ova Scotia: sist. Bus. July 1, 1867 1867, ce. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 alifax 
New Brunswick.......... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
Manitoba®...2thi. dis vec July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 | Winnipeg 
British Columbia........ July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....} July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873. . 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewan!........... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
PD Or tats: oaaatasis ccs aisas. Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 3)......... 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland .......... Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(Bre Stats 1949) Ch 22) ee cesn sevens 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories’...| July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, c. 105) 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
Mack 5 ; LETO NRE an cee eae te aie ere ateis «as 1,304, 903 
ackenzie’........... a) vans Ld OZ0 627,490 ‘ 
Keewatin®.......... ...| Jan. 1, 1920 }?Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 228,160 Yellowknife 
Fane so,ac. 23 oe. | SAN: la esoc0 549,253 
Yukon Territory’..... ..-| June 18, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, c. 6) 207,076 | Whitehorse 
Camadas. ses cicecise vst cies isco 3,851,809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 
sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
8q. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3, and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperial Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not al- 
ready included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. The 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 other por- 
tions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal ere By Order 
in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were created. 
The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Subsequently 
the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other portions 
of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 1918 (effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional districts 
known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 

7 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and, Cy the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6), was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Canadian governmental machinery or institutions function through the application 
of the British North America Act and its amendments and those other constitutional 
principles and developments—both “‘written” and ‘‘unwritten’’—that have evolved from 
the combination of British law and traditions with Quebec’s adherence to the French 
language and habits of mind, all within a New World transcontinental environment. They 
are classified into three branches—the Executive, the Legislature and the Judiciary—and 
exist for each of the three levels of government in Canada—federal, provincial and local— 
functioning within their respective jurisdictions as specified respectively by the provisions 
of the British North America Act and by their statutes of origin. 

Despite this division of the Government of Canada into three separate branches, 
Canada’s system of responsible government was long ago evolved from the British practice 
of the union of the executive and legislative branches which is the antithesis of the United 
States system embodying the opposing principle of the division or separation of executive, 
legislative and judicial powers or authorities from one another. As recounted under the 
heading of The Cabinet (pp. 58-59), there is a close identification of the Canadian legislative 
and executive branches of government, with final direction and authority emanating from 
the former. The Prime Minister and his Cabinet, which formulates and carries out all 
executive policy, have seats in Parliament and are responsible at all times to the House of 
Commons and it is here that the principle of the union of powers finds its significant ex- 
pression. On the other hand, the guarantee of the independence of the judiciary, whose 
superior court judges are appointed by the Governor General (in actual fact by the Prime 
Minister), is ensured in the constitutional provision that they shall hold office during good 
behaviour and can be removed by the Governor General only after a joint address of both 
Houses of Parliament; in this guarantee is found a limited acceptance of the principle of 
separation of powers, for judges cannot be removed because their decisions happen to be 
disliked by the Cabinet, by Parliament, or by the people; they can conscientiously perform 
their judicial functions without fear or intimidation. 

In addition to the political institutions embraced by the executive and legislative 
branches, the machinery of the government at the federal level includes the non-political 
public service consisting of employees of the state organized in about 25 departments of 
government, some two dozen special boards and commissions, and about 45 Crown corpora- 
tions or other agencies engaged in administering various public services under their respec- 
tive statutes and ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament. Part III of 
this Chapter recounts briefly the administrative functions of the Federal Government under 
four Sections, the first three describing the financial administration of the Government of 
Canada, the functions of each department, board, commission, and of each Crown corpora- 
tion (whether classified as departmental, agency or proprietary under the Financial Admini- 
stration Act) and the fourth listing the principal Acts of Parliament grouped according 
to the department charged with the administration thereof. 

Current government organization and the delineation of the respective policies and 
administrative functions of the Ministers and their Departments are outlined in the 
Appendix to this volume and presented visually in the accompanying government organiza- 
tion chart. 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 9) provides that “the 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is... vested in the Queen”, 
The functions of the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of The Queen in 


The Rt. Hon. Roland Michener, Governor General of Canada, reading the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Twenty-eighth Parliament on Sept. 12, 1968. The Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, sits on his right and Mrs. Michener on his left, and directly 
in front of him sit the Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada. Senators and guests occupy 
the Chamber and Members of the House of Commons are called to the Bar just inside the 
entrance. 


Photo by 
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relation to the British Government, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General 
in accordance with established principles of responsible government. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of The Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, The Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies that otherwise are carried out in her name, such as 
the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills and the granting of a general 
amnesty. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries, The Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of the The Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position, and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms 
of title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parlia- 
ment and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 28, 1953. The title of The Queen, 
as far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her 
other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 
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Year Date 
Name Dynasty of of 
Birth Accession 


Vaotoriad 058), . FAG. GRIM d A Hotise'of Hanoversi4 eee. NaN . 1819 June 20, 1837 
OAWAEGV LE ceacimern Netcom cnn: House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.......... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
ROGUE C Vis cS ah din PF oS 5 cose 40.5 ng House of Winds0My an ctiennddece oF aegates cee 1865 May 6, 1910 
Hdward Villieawas ). He lnicst ten Houseiofi\Windsot: a3 <welaus. wierd 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
GeorgeVEN Ta eS. | Hodse‘of Windsor 200021 2 SO ae 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
1 T0514 Oi WO sarge ear tA adele House Of WindsOlsssmade daca ceciace 10st 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 
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The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by The Queen as her personal 
representative in Canada on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally 
serves for a term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of The Queen in 
relation to the Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of 
Canada (revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British 
North America Acts, 1867 to 1964. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible 
Ministers, in The Queen’s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents 
to Bills, and exercises other executive functions. 

The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament of 
Canada are $48,666 and $72,000, respectively. Office expenses and certain other items 
of expenditure are provided for in the estimates for the Office of the Secretary to the 
Governor General. 

The present Governor General is styled His Excellency The Right Honourable Roland 
Michener, C.C., C.D. 
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2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
Tur Viscount MoNCK OF BALLYTRAMMON.....ccsccccececseeereesseeercsseecees June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Tue Baron LisGAR OF LISGAR AND BAILIEBOROUGH..........0ceseccceeeccene ...| Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
Trp BARL OF DUFFERIN: 0.00) 5 ees do cncccecscnctbesessstecegesmesiseviccnecececs May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
SMa NEAR QUISIONP GOR Nie sijersinisisit violeic oe sieleie siv/eloleiers)afeloress?e ove) sia\vicjelaavnielersis siatsialelaers Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE... 0.000000 6500000 cjs 00s sscee sos cwinesees veers snes Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
Tue BARON STANLEY OF PRESTON.......0...cecccce cece cccessaceessccecsescers May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
Tm SARE OFUABERDEDN Toe cee cela cere e cicieite oie sie sors strc wioit/e eovaisieisterere Ves le’aiasre May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
PET ARE OF OMINTOR i ere cttate tes Sette Ae ce als tale cre Tele Oe nels etvetaainje cid cesta are eislels July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Tre BARIIGRELS i, I. TALL BLOUSE, SAI SEER es = aah latetane Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 16, 1904 
Fietp Marsuat H. R. H. Toe DUKE OF CONNAUGHT........0.00eseccseeesccees Mar. 21, 1911 } Oct, 13, 1911 
Tue DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE........-+- peste a steps ate stoshs sess se. sft bose Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENERAL THE) BARON BYNG OF VIMY... 25 cacy ecescieceesescremerewesicscces one oie Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Tur VISCOUNT WILLINGDON OF RATTON........c00scccccccrscccerccccncererecees Aug. 5, 1926} Oct. 2, 1926 
THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH.......ccccccsccccccccccceccccescreccsescesscseceees Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Tre BARON TWEEDSMUIR OF ELSFIELD,........0cc ccc eccceesceecseeersceeecees Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Mason Genera THE BARD OF ATHLONE....... 1.2 cece eevee cece ere ereveeeeeeees Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Fretp MarsHan THE VISCOUNT ALEXANDER OF TUNIS........00000sseeeeeereeers Mar. 21, 1946} Apr. 12, 1946 
Tus Riaut HONOURABLE VINCENT MASSEY.........cccccececeeecrsecsecreesnees Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
GENERAL Tot RiagHt HoNOURABLE GEORGES P. VANIBR..........0eeeeeeeeeree Aug. 1, 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 
Tus Rigut HoNoURABLE ROLAND MICHENER..........2.0scessecscecerceseeeers Mar. 29, 1967 | Apr. 17, 1967 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
(the leader of the political party forming the Government of the Day) generally from 
Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet either have seats 
in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, all Ministers in 
charge of departments of government are generally Members of the House of Commons 
although there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a Minister with Portfolio being a 
Senator.* However, they generally prefer to have seats in the House of Commons where 
all crucial legislation, by convention, is introduced and where they can offer explanations 
necessary to secure passage of their Estimates or legislation with which they are deeply 
concerned. Ministers without Portfolio (without a department to administer) can be 
members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Frequently the Cabinet contains 
one Minister without Portfolio—usually the Leader of the Government in the Senate—and 
perhaps one or two others chosen for a variety of reasons such as the desirability of including 
certain provincial or sectional representation that might otherwise be lacking in the 
Ministry. 

Cabinet members are selected by the Prime Minister in such manner as to ensure, as 
far as possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. 


® Senator the Hon. Gideon Decker Robertson held the portfolio of Minister of Labour for the periods Nov. 7, 
1918 to Dec. 29, 1921 and Aug. 7, 1930 to Feb. 2, 1932; Senator the Hon. Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon served as 
Minister of Trade and Commerce from Feb. 12 to Apr. 22, 1963. 
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The position of Prime Minister, the keystone of the Cabinet, is one of exceptional 
authority. He alone makes recommendations on the dissolution and convocation of 
Parliament, appointment of Privy Councillors, Cabinet Ministers, Lieutenant-Governors, 
Chief Justices, Senators, Speakers of the Senate and House of Commons, and Deputy 
Heads of departments. The Cabinet, under his leadership, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Fol- 
lowing established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. 
When the Cabinet (the Government) loses the confidence of the House, it must either 
resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it resigns, the Governor 
General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons to form a new Gov- 
ernment. Alternatively, if a Government that has lost the confidence of the House is 
granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election, then, should no 
clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain in office and seek a 
vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immediately with the conse- 
quent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the party with the highest 
number of members returned to form a new Government. These alternatives may also 
exist as a result of a general election held subsequent to the normal dissolution of Parlia- 
ment at or near the close of its statutory life. 

The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circumstances 
is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her Majesty’s 
Government with the support of the House of Commons. 

The Prime Ministers since Confederation are listed in Table 3 and the members of 
the Ministry as at Dec. 31, 1968 in Table 4. Sessional and other allowances received by 
Cabinet Ministers are given at p. 73. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Name Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Jounn ALEXANDER MACDONALD...........:e0eeeeees July 1, 1867 — Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hon. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE... ...00.0.c0-ccs ccc see une om eeney Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun ALEXANDER MACDONALD............20e00e08 Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon, Sir Joun JoserpH CALDWELL ABBOTT.......... 000 eee eee June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan Sparrow Davip THOMPSON...........--20055 Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec, 12, 1894 
6 Hons Sir MAcKENZIE BOWELD 240. COGS. GOING, DONE. Losteces Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
% Rt.Hon. Sir CHARLES TUPPaR suc te mse deen hoses: tow ncadd May 1, 1896 —July 8, 1896 
8 Ris Pons Sir WiIteRip WA GRGURE «a. ete acs cn.e ca:8 epse > sonar n* 10.878 July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Ri. fon. Sil wOBRRT WATRD! LORDON a cajan< aetiecne ised doing <oe Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 ReEalion,Sit Rosant, LATRD- BORDEN: oSsec ovens «males ttniee oleae Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rt.gkion, ARTHUR MEIGHEN «5 Bp wotsecrepiicuerd® cede do us’ es July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wimiam Lyon MACKENZIE KING...........--200eeeeeee Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Rt-HonwARPAUR MErGHoNn ft Se Te FoR OOF Rds sposet June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wrint1am Lyon MACKENZIE KING.........00000ee eee ees Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon, RicHARD BEDFORD BENNETT. .....2050 050 60cserderceces Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 238, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wrur1am Lyon MACKENZIE KING............- cee secre Oct. 28, 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louts SrepHEen Sr. LAURENT.......2.200.seeceeeeeeees Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon: Jonn GrorGe DimvEnBaKER 02.6... -6ssaesleee cecsinces June 21, 1957 — Apr. 22, 1963 
19 Rt. Hon. Lest#r BOWLES PEARSON. . 6... cccccercecvcsccccesces Apr, 22, 1963 — Apr. 20, 1968 


20 Histon, biseay RLgtOttsl RUDEAU. a. oct cts Gr acbunp ome aasy Apr. 20, 1968 — a 
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4.—Members of the Twentieth Ministry, as at Dec. 31, 1968) 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Norz.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Date of Date of 


Office Occupant, Hint “fe Present 
Appointment Portfolio 


Prime; Ministerié 23 anenn.csie hie sree states «2 Rt. Hon, Prerre Exsiotr Trupeav..| Apr. 4, 1967 | Apr. 20, 1968 
T.eader of the Government in the Senate...| Hon. Paut JoserH James MaRTIN..... Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Minister Of Pransporuancs sc ccces tacccece< Hon. Paut THEeopore HELiyer...... Apr. 22, 1963 | Sept. 19, 1967 
Secretary of State for External Affairs..... Hon, MircHert SHARP.............005 Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Solicitor General of Canada............... Hon. Greores James McIurairH...... Apr. 22, 1963 | July 5. 1968 
Minister of Public Works.................. Hon. ARTHUR LAING..............+-- Apr. 22, 1963 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration....} Hon. ALLAN JospPH MacEACHEN..... Apr. 22, 1963 | July 5, 1968 
President of the Treasury Board.......... Hon. Cuaries Mrits Droury........ Apr. 22, 1963 | July 5. 1968 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General.| Hon. Epaar JoHN BENSON........... June 29, 1964 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Lito AtpHonss JoserH Capieux.| Feb. 15, 1965 | Apr. 22, 1968 
Minister of Industry and Minister of Trade 

BNC OUTMMEN CS stereos oro investi sis, scecs Hon, Jean-Luc PErin................ Dec.17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Develop- 

BLOM Geren teroreeincsics oir cess stfan «so. wis!ola's o¥e Hon. JEAN MARCHAND............... Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources..| Hon, Jonn James GREENE............ Dec.17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of National Revenue............. Hon. JosepH Juiien JEAN-PIERRE 

CODE. 38% sisters givin besten ane ve Neos ds the Dec. 17, 1965 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 
CANAD rae cet ee a ln erage cs acese cous Hon. Joun Napier TURNER.......... Dec. 17, 1965 | July 6, 1968 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development ss.ncascc ces sacue fo 3 sta Hon, JEAN CHRETIEN, c0ecsessc0ece0 > Apr. 4, 1967 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Labour. 15/2... ff. 0iieideaseiess Hon, Bryce Stuart Macxasey......| Feb. 9, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 

Canada <u Bins FOR: ots a Tedd vie e Seine Hon. Donatp Stoven Macponap....| Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of National Health and Welfare..}| Hon. Joun Carn MuNRO............. Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Secretary of State of Canada.............. Hon. G@rarp PELLETIER............. Apr. 22, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister'onPisterieste.s e rece ait nites ccs. . Hon. JACK DAVIS asc coee a ante ae Apr. 26, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Agriculture................0005 Hon. Horace ANDREW OLSON........ July 5, 1968} July 65, 1968 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon, Jean-Eupres DuBé............. July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs} Hon. SranteEy RONALD BASFORD..... July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister of Defence Production............ Hon. Donatp CamPBELL JAMIESON....| July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Postmaster General: ivi cio. ute weve vies Hon. Eric WitutaM KIerans......... July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio...... eit Aste'<sTaote Hon. Rosert Kniaut ANDRAS....... July 5, 1968 | July 65, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio...............6 Hon. James ARMstRONG RicHarpDson.| July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio................. Hon. Otto Emm Lana..............- July 5, 1968 | July 5, 1968 


‘ 1 Any change occurring between Dec. 31, 1968 and tbe date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume, 
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Parliamentary Secretaries.—The Parliamentary Secretaries Act (SC 1959, ¢. 15), 
assented to June 4, 1959, provides for the appointment of 16 Parliamentary Secretaries 
from among the Members of the House of Commons to assist the respective Ministers in 
such manner as each Minister may direct. The Government thus revived the system of 
parliamentary assistantships in practice during the World War II and postwar years sub- 
sequent to 1943, whereby Cabinet Ministers might receive assistance in the performance of 
their parliamentary functions and promising Members of the House might secure a degree of 
apprenticeship for higher public office. Parliamentary Secretaries hold office for 12 
months, 


At Dec. 31, 1968, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were in office:— 


Secretary Minister 
VAiiEs WALKER... SU ere),. Bete. TE SL Prime Minister 
JwAN-Prennn Gover. Uses, tasted. 004. keh Secretary of State for External Affairs 
BMGT LANGLOIB...0 50s ea Ai its OUI IT ate wands He ENE Public Works 
Géranp LoisermmaleM poesd.nomen e901). 880! 6 Manpower and Immigration 
FIERBORT. H.| GRAY ie SOKIAnt ede Ss old. fo OE Us. « Finance 
DAVID GRO. 4.05:.001 MUSA MOET el lO 0. POLL National Defence 
ByGgne F.\WHELAN.UCURL TSR ee ow SSE. Fisheries 
Rone J.. ORANGBHSORIS. Mow. Men rode gs ahs Energy, Mines and Resources 
JEAN CHARLES, CANTING Mich. ced ielecséeeccostbess Justice 
JAMES MONULEYArea I: TONN I. BIR Dole aie BERS. Labour 
Waves Honest. <0... .-TecsMae ad As. tke... EPR. President of the Privy Council 
ROSAIRE GENDRON? Wis J. kisaea hs See Selec Selulele 6 National Health and Welfare 
Rozent D. G. SrANBUR YS 00 5 Side olin ces Jencks Secretary of State of Canada 
PHORTANI OSA) Hs bach MAU Rake oe coat o Agriculture 
StANLBY. HATDASSISIA BEKO Ie OS. Re os dae Consumer and Corporate A ffairs 
SuLSRIL. HONBY.2: .. WSOC SUA WSS. ee. Nie. Forestry and Rural Development 


The Privy Council.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 11) provides for 
“a Council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada...”. At Dec. 31, 1968 it consisted of 135 members sworn of 
the Council by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister. Membership 
in the Privy Council is for life so that Privy Councillors include both former and present 
Ministers of the Crown as well as a number of persons who have been, from time to time 
as an honour, sworn as Privy Councillors; these include members of the Royal Family, 
past and present Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and former Speakers of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons of Canada. The Council seldom meets as a body and its consti- 
tutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a Committee; the membership thereof, with a few historical exceptions, 
is identical to that of the Cabinet of the Day. A clear distinction between the functions 
of the Committee of the Privy Council and the Cabinet is rarely made and actually the 
terms ‘‘Council” and “Cabinet” are commonly employed as synonyms. 
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5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Presidentiof the: Privy, Couneil < 32.555. ajo darisioessc ett oye gander chs Hon. Donaup Stove, MacbonaLtD 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet.............. R. G. Rosertson 


Norte.—In this list the prefix ‘‘Rt. Hon.”’ indicates membership in the British Privy Council, or is in accordance 
with the Table of Titles. 


Date When Date When 
Member! Sworn In Member! Sworn In 
Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR....| Oct. 12, 1917 || Hon. Lestie MiscaMpBett FRost...... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Henry Hersert STEVENS....... Sept. 21, 1921 || Hon. Jacguas FLYNN..............-0+ Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Epwarp JamMes McMuRRAY..... Nov. 14, 1923 || Hon. JoHN BRACKEN............000006 May 4, 1962 
H.R.H. The Duke or Winpsor....... Aug. 2, 1927 || Hon. Pauut MaRtTINBAU................ Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. DonaLp MatHEeson SUTHERLAND.| Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. RicHarp ALBERT BELL.......... Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. Tuomas Gerow MurpHY....... Aug. 7, 19380 || Hon. Matcotm Watiace McCurcHeon.| Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon, Winturam Fart Rowe............ Aug. 30, 1935 | Rt. Hon. RoranD MicHENER 1962 
Hon. Courn WintuiaM Grorce Gisson..| July 8, 1940 || Hon. Marcen LampBerrt......... ee 5 1963 
Hon. JosseH THORARINN THORSON....| June 11, 1941 || Hon. Tu&toaine Ricagp.............. 1963 
Hon. Witt1aM FerRDINAND ALPHONSE Hon. FRANK CHARLES MCGEE....... .-| Mar. 18, 1963 
TURGHONS. is, eat. 208 state boos Oct. 8, 1941 || Hon. Martian ASSELIN..........5..... Mar. 18, 1963 
Rt. Hon. Louis Steruen St. Laurent] Dec. 10, 1941 || Hon. WatterR LockHart GorRDON..... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. JosrpH ARTHUR JEAN............ Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Mircueri SHARP?................ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Lione, CHEVRIER............... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Azetius Denis.................. ) Apr. 22 1963 
Hon. Pau JoszeH JAMES MaRTIN?..... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Groner James McIuraitH?...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Doveras Cuaruss ABsort.......| Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Wim11am Moors Benipicxson....| Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon THOMAS AVAEN.. © soe see eee scans July 19, 1945 || Hon. ArrHuR Latn@?................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Mivton Fowurr GREGG......... Sept. 2, 1947 || Hon. Maurice LAMONTAGNE.......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Rosert WELtInGcTON MaynHew...| June 11, 1948 || Hon. Luctmn CaRDIN...............+- Apr. 22, 1963 
Rt. Hon. Lester Bowes Prarson....| Sept. 10, 1948 || Hon. Annan JosepH MacHAcuEn?...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Stuart SINCLAIR GARSON........ Nov. 15, 1948 || Hon. Jean-PauL DmEscHATELETS....... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Ropert Henry WInTERS........| Nov. 15, 1948 || Hon. Htparp RosicHaup............ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Huaues JiAPOINTE............... Aug. 25, 1949 || Hon. J. Warson MacNaueurt......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. GABRIEL finovanp RINFRET..... Aug. 25, 1949 | Hon. Roemur Teirrer.................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. WattER Epwarpb Harris........ Jan. 18, 1950 || Hon. Jupy V. LAMaARsH.............. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Grorce PRUDHAM.............. Dec. 138, 1950 || Hon. Cuartes Mitts Drury?......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Eart ALEXANDER OF TUNIS..........- Jan. 29, 1952 || Hon. Joun Rosert NIcHouson........ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon, Jamums SINCLAIR..........000000: Oet. 15, 1952 | Hon. HARRY HAYS. oveeecinecees secre Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Witt1am Ross MACDONALD....... May 12, 1953 || Hon. Ren TREMBLAY..............-. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Grores ALEXANDER DreEw..... May 12, 1953 || Rt. Hon. Ropert TascHERBAD........ Apr. 26, 1963 
Hon. Jonn WuitNnfy PICKERSGILL..... June 12, 1953 || Hon. Joun JosrpH CoNNOLLY.......... Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon, JEAN LESAGE,.............c0e eee Sept. 17, 1953 || Hon. Maurice SAUVE................. Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. Grorce CARLYLE MARLER....... July. 1, 1954 || Hon. Yvon Doupuls................0: Feb. 3, 1964 
ion; NOCH RINARD rene cabin ns ve 0 July 1, 1954 | Hon. Grorcs Stanurny WHITE......... June 25, 1964 
Hon, Louis Ren& BEAUDOIN.......... Apr. 15, 1957 || Hon. Mason James Witu1aM CoLpwE.u.| June 25, 1964 
Hon. Paut Tueopore HELLYER?...... Apr. 26, 1957 || Hon. Epgar JoHn Brenson?........... June 29, 1964 
Rt. Hon. Jonn Georce DierenBakER..| June 21, 1957 || Hon. Lto ALpHoNsE JosePpH Capigux?.| Feb. 15, 1965 
Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN....... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Lawrence T, PENNELL.......... July 7, 1965 
Hon. Donaup MetHvusen FLEMING..... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin?................ July 7, 1965 
Hon, Groras H&SsS..............0000% June 21, 1957 || Hon. ALAN AYLESWoRTH 
Hon. luton BAuCHR: «. -..< ore see cen. June 21, 1957 MACNAUGHTON 0.04 60 s:4¢ sloys + Sisto SEES Oct. 25, 1965 
Hon. Gnorer RANDOLPH PEARKES....|} June 21, 1957 || Hon. Joan MaRCHAND?................ Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. GorDon CHURCHILL............. June 21, 1957 || Hon. Joun James GREENE?............ Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon, Epmunp Davis Fuuron......... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Josepy Junin Jean-Pierre Coth?| Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. Dovetas Scorr HARKNESS...... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Jonn Napier TURNER?.......... Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon, Evxten Louxs Fairctover......| June 21, 1957 || Hon. Maurice Bourast.............. Feb. 22, 1966 
Hon. J. ANcus MacLgean............. June 21, 1957 || Rt. Hon. Pierre Exriorr Trupeav3...| Apr. 4, 1967 
Hon. MicHarn STARR.............0005 June 21, 1957 || Hon. Josep Jacques JEAN CHREtTIEN?.| Apr. 4, 1967 
Hon. Witt1am McLegan Haminton..... June 21, 1957 || Hon. PAULINE VANIER................ Apr. 11, 1967 
Hon. James MacKerras Macponnetu.| June 21, 1957 || Hon. Joann PARMENTER ROBARTS...... July 5, 1967 
Hon, Wriuram J. BROWNE............. June 21, 1957 || Hon. Lours J. RopicHaup............- July 5, 1967 
Hon. Jay Waupo MonrTeirH............ Aug. 22, 1957 || Hon. Durrertn Rosuin.............-. July 5, 1967 
Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE Hon, Witt1aM ANDREW Crcit BENNETT] July 5, 1967 
ELAMIGTON 25054 » sere Se pe Ee Aug. 22, 1957 || Hon. ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL........ July 5, 1967 
H.R.H. The Princs Pump, Duke of Hon, Witsert Ross THATCHER........ July 5, 1967 
Bdinburgh?. ail). te. weet eseses ene Oct. 14, 1957 || Hon. Ernest Cuartes MANNING...... July 5, 1967 
Hon. RayMonpb JossepH MiIcHAEL Hon, Jos—epH RoBERT SMALLWOOD..... July 5, 1987 
O'Huriay hig. y.bod.o. ee B19 May 12, 1958 || Hon. Rosert L. SraANFIELD............ July 7, 1967 
Hon. Henri CouRTEMANCHE.......... May 12, 1958 || Rt. Hon. Joun Ropert Cantwnriaut..| Sept. 6, 1967 
Hon. Davip James WALKER........... Aug. 20, 1959 || Hon. Cartes RonALD McKay 
Hon. Jossru Prerrg Aubert Séviany.| Aug. 20, 1959 | GRANGER......... eee eee ee eee net eee Sept. 25, 1967 
Hon. Huau Jonn FLEMMING.......... Oct. 11, 1960 | Hon. Bryce Srvart MACKAsEY?....... Feb. 9, 1968 
Hon: sNost, DORION,. pscpsteseh cove doesee Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. WALTER DINSDALE............... Oct. 11, 1960 || Hon. Donatp Stover Macponatp?....| Apr. 20, 1968 
Hon. Grorcs Ernest HALPENNY..... Oct. 11, 1960 Hon, Joun Carr Mounro?............. Apr. 20, 1968 
Hon, Waiter Morury ASELTINE....... Dec. 28, 1961 || Hon. G&rarp PELLETIER?,............ Apr. 20, 1968 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Dec. 31, 1968—concluded 


Date When Date When 
Member! Ae oen Th Member! Sworn In 
Hon «JACK: DAVIS! «4... seid). oecsn Hon, Ertc Wimuuram KIERANS?......... July 6, 1968 
Hon. Horace ANDREW OLSON?........ Hon. Rosert Knigut ANDRAS?....... July 6, 1968 
Hon. Jean-Eupes Dusfi?,........ Hon, James Armstrone RIcHARDson?.| July 6, 1968 
Hon, StantEy Ronatp BasFrorp? Hon, Orro Emin LAN@?............... July 6, 1968 
Hon. Donatp CAMPBELL JAMIESON?,... Hon. Sypney Joun Smiru............. Oct. 10, 1968 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
sworn in. 3 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 


6.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1953-68 


Norts.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, ae given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; for the 


fat and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46; and for the 20th and 21st Parliaments in the 1965 edition, 
p. 65. 
Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Sasson Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament 2 Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 
Commons|Length of Parliament!.2 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 
2nd | Jan. 7, 1955 | July 28, 1955 | 203 140 ye ee 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 10, 1956} Aug. 14, 1956 218 152 yee 12° 19575 
4th Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 446 5 a mini 
5th Jan. 8, 1957] Apr. 12, 1957 95 71 Bg Lae 
June 10, 1957¢ 
23rd Parliament... Ist | Oct. 14, 1957 | Feb. 1, 1958 111 78 og het 
5 m., 25d 
lst May 12, 1958 | Sept. 6, 1958 117 93 
Qnd | Jan, 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 | 185 127 (ale LOREEN 
24th Parliament..... 8rd Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960 210 146 sete 19° 19695 
4th Nov. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 3167 174 a a Elooe 
5th Jan, 18, 1962 | Apr. 18, 1962 91 65 a. hea 
J une 18, Lar 
25th Parliament.....{{ 1st | Sept. 27, 1962] Feb. 5, 19638| 132 72 Hee re Hee 
6 m., 20d 
Ist | May 16, 1963 | Dec. 21, 1963 | 2209 1072) ri AproteRn diy 
26th Parliament..... 2nd Feb, 18, 1964 | Apr. 3, 1965 41110 248 Se y 8 19655 
8rd | Apr. 5, 1965 | Sept. 8, 19650) 15712 53 ae ees 
2 y.,5m.,1d, 
M Deo. 9; 1905 
. 1st Jan. 18, 1966 ay 8, 1967 47613 250 ec. 9, 
27th Parliament.....4/ 2nq | May 8, 1967| Apr. 23, 1968| 3524 | 155 |{ Apr. 23, 19686 
2 y., 5m., 15d, 
: 25, 19683 
28th Parliament.....{] 1st | Sept. 12, 1968 br ™ worl} Guage ieeke 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (BNA Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 6 Dissolution of Parliament, 6 Includes long adjournment from Nov. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 
7 Includes long adjournment from July 13 to Sept. 7, 1961. 8 Government defeated in House of Commons on 
want of confidence motion. * Includes long adjournment from Aug. 2 to Sept. 30, 1963. 10 Includes 
long adjournment from Dee, 18, 1964 to Feb. 16, 1965. 11 House adjourned on June 30 until Sept. 27 but dis- 
solved on Sept. 8, 1965. 12 Includes long adjournment from June 30 to Sept. 27, superseded by dissolution on 
Sept. 8, 1965. 13 Includes 18-day Christmas adjournment, 11-day Easter adjournment, and two long ad- 
Journments totalling 70 days (July 14 to Aug. 29 and Sept. 9 to Oct. 5). U6 Includes adjournment from July 7, 


1967 to Sept. 25, 1967; Christmas adjournment from Dee, 21, 1967 to Jan, 22, 1968; and Easter adjournment from 
Mar. 27, 1968 to Apr. 23, 1968. 
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Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
The Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before be- 
coming law. In practice, most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. XXVII for current legislation.) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1964, the legislative author- 
ity of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following: the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of Canada (subject to certain exceptions—see p. 53); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by 
any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 


Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation is 
paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. Stat. 
1950-51, ¢. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to 
old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. By the British North America Act, 1964, which 
received Royal Assent on July 31, 1964, this amendment was extended at the request of 
the Parliament of Canada (June 19, 1964) to permit the payment of supplementary benefits, 
including survivors’ and disability benefits irrespective of age, under a contributory pension 
plan. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 102 
members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of New- 
foundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate is 
summarized by province in Table 7. 


Senators are appointed by the Governor General by instrument under the Great Seal 
of Canada. The actual power of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the 
Prime Minister whose advice the Governor General accepts in this regard. Until the 
passage of ‘‘An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate” (SC 
1965, c. 4), assented to on June 2, 1965, Senators were appointed for life; that Act fixes at 
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75 years the age at which any person appointed to the Senate after the coming into force 
of the Bill will cease to hold his place in the Senate. 


In each of the four main divisions of Canada except Quebec, Senators represent the 
whole of the province for which they are appointed; in Quebec, one Senator is appointed for 
each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations 
of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker appointed by the Governor General in Council 
(in effect by the Government) and government business in the Senate is sponsored by the 
Government Leader in the Senate. 

The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but in 
every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of legislation, the Senate 
has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


. 1915-| 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1967 

MU ECCELOMEM RT foto cE inches s ate <5 cio cee 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
RODEO. tt ees «Lake AS 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlantic Provinces.............0..s005 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
INGVAIOCOLIAe eS... Meal iise.. SSeS Re 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
PNG Wa SEUDB WICK. bi .csoccrorsiareicieorcet ne tin 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island............... as 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
IS NCCT Gs LENS Ie Speen Sta ee 3 4 6 
BUGS LEIN PTO VANCES 2. fo <.6.5:<-<0ieterejoroparernve « se 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
WIC Lk chs he tine chicas fot 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 6 
IBTAGts i COMIMDIAL. s.. ose scss eoecwe tad Ams 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 
BASKAtCHOWaNES: Fa), sfo.creciess clos areiete } 2 2 k { 4 6 6 
CAUEGHL CIOS Ge i ahah Sein 4 6 6 
PRQURES fe aah esac vosterrorsste ates seis 72 74 47 77 78 80 81 83 87 96 102 


8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1968! 


BDCAKODS oh iaicsiscceronetanncewen Cc e ME, ee Hon. JEaAN-PAuUL DEScHATELETS 
iheaderof the'Government Mrss)-3 ks eae. Be eee Hon. Paut Martin 

ea corol-the. Oppagition me dqseaws ern otrad ete eter tree hues nee Hon. Jacques FLynn 

Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments.................. Rosert Fortier 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia— 
(6 Senators) (9 Senators—1 vacancy) 
aAsRA, MicHAnL G...).0.-2.260.+- Curling KInuey, JoHN JAMES............... Lunenburg 
Honierr, MaLcouM.............0.%% St. John’s Isnons GORDON IB Geresas. teenie cee Halifax 
MEIEAPOSEIC 3, scoot. ck «1. sink abeahess b St. John’s SMITH, WUONAED stack. d.ceScntce sess Liverpool 
Carter, CHESLEY WILLIAM......... St. John’s CONNOLLY; HAROLD? ..- +20 ek Halifax 
EUOGGAN, JAMES. 50s As0 oo. ec cobs St. John’s Buors, FrepERIcCK MURRAY........ Truro 
Perren, Winu1aM Joun............. St. John’s MacponaLpb, JOHN MICHAEL........ North Sydney 
O’Lrary, CLement AuausTINE....| Antigonish 
Prince Edward Island— Watton. HranncCilt os abe Moe. Wolfville 
(4 Senators) Urquuanrt, Hart WALLACE......... West Bay 
NMAN, FLORENCE ELSIE........... Montague 
MacDonatp, JoHN JosEPH......... Charlottetown |New Brunswick— 
Puurs, ORVILLE HowarbD........ Alberton (10 Senators) 
KickuaM, THOMAS JOSEPH.......... Souris BurRcuHitt, GEORGE PERCIVAL....... South Nelson 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 66. 
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8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1968'—concluded 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
New Brunswick—concluded Ontario—concluded 
Frrousson, Murie, McQueen....| Fredericton Willis) "HARRY AG. . i acm asia vera ses Toronto 
McGRranp, FRED A.............+5 Fredericton Jct. O’ Leary, M. GRATTAN.....60.-000 Ottawa 
SAvom, ‘Catioxcre. BY. .d. 2s aaccner Moncton GROSART; ADLISTER :crgis. skied Ottawa 
IOURNIER, EDGAR ee. nee: Troquois Waker, Davip JAMES............. Toronto 
Ratrensury, NELSON............- Saint John Barista, REGALO. Oo Sudbury 
McPiMAN, CHARLES ROBERT....... Fredericton Lana, DANIEL AIKEN..........+--- Toronto 
McLean, DoNaup ALLAN........... Black’s Harbour || Atrp, JoHN BLACK..............-+- Toronto 
MicHAUD, HMR yirneadaecene Fredericton Benrpickson, WILLIAM Moorg..... Kenora 
RosicHauD, H&DARD............-- Caraquet Davey, Douetas KeirH........... Toronto 
TuHompson, ANDREW ERNEST...... Kendal 
Quebec— Arps mrp: lee ee isin sca ee Windsor 

(23 Senators—-1 vacancy) KInNEAR, MARY ELIZABETH........ Port Colborne 
Gourn, Lion MERCIER............. Montreal StTanspurRY, RICHARD JAMES........ Toronto 
VAMLLANCOURT, CMRIDUEA2. eee Lévis Martin; (PAULIMiesotine ce hee eee Windsor 
DerssUREAULT, JEAN-MARIE......... Quebec 
HOURNIER: SARTO eee cee ee Montreal Manitoba— 

Mouson, HARTLAND DE (6 Senators) 

MONTARVILLE..... ANS IHAEHOHHOAE Montreal Brausien, ARTHUR L............-- St. Jean Baptiste 
Lerrangots, J. EUGENE............ Montreal — TuorvaLpson, Gunnar §.......-. Winnipeg 
Marron, WON ic: seh once teense Trois-Riviéres [TRVINE) OUCVE LALITAN. ys suite ace Winnipeg 
Monette, GUSTAVE.........0.-000+ Montreal TATGnY). \OAMPBELL. ee eerie eee Winnipeg 
Quart, Josie Atice DINAN......... Quebec Wiozvn; Pause stoner sah Winnipeg 
Beaustsen, Louis PHILIPpg,........ Montreal Everett, Douanas DonaLD........ Winnipeg 
et J scour Te eee tne ts oe 

OURGHE, MAURICE) isn: «enc vis = 
GHUINAS; LOUISIE ee aaceci cease Montreal Berroa 
Bourqug, Romvuatp. Outremont ASEnTINE, WAUTER Ml... 0... aces Rosetown 
Dents, AZELLUS. «0.1.0.0 0e eee eee Montreal Bovucuer, Witu1AM ALBERT......... Prince Albert 
DESCHATELETS, JEAN-PAUL......... Montreal PEARSON, ARTHUR M.............-. Taumsden 
Macnaueuton, ALAN AYLESWORTH| Westmount McDonatp, ALEXANDER Hamitton| Regina 
Lanators, J. G. Lf#opoup........... Quebec Araus, Hazen ROBERT..........+. Kayville 
DusRUISsEAUX, PAUL........+.-++- Sherbrooke SpaRRow, HERBERT ORVILLE....... North Battleford 
LAMONTAGNE, MAURICE............ Montreal 
Primes, LAZARUS... 4 aeons ts 6s Westmount 
EUDES, RAYMOND...40...0¢dhssos05 Montreal Alberta— 

Gicuire, Louis pp Gonzaaus.....| Montreal (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
CAMERON, DONALD.........-++-++- Edmonton 
Ontario— GLADSTONE, JAMES.............-0005 Cardston 

(23 Senators—1 vacancy) Hastines, Fart ADAM............. Calgary 
Haypben, SALTER ADRIAN.......... Toronto Hays, Harry WILIAM............ Calgary 
Paterson, NorMAN McLuop....... Fort William Prowse, JAMES HARPER........... Edmonton 
Rogsuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH...| Toronto 
ConNOLLY, JOHN Uc mgr eieeiise 2s Ottawa British Columbia— 

CROLL, DAVID AL eee ercerieae Toronto (3 Senators—3 vacancies) 

LEonARD THomas D’ARcY........ Toronto Farris, JOHN WALLACE DE B........ Vancouver 
WuitTs, GEORGE STANLEY........-.- Madoc MacKenzim, Norman ARCHIBALD 

SULITVAN, JosEPH AUT. oe deren Toronto MicRiants-,.bA cw daaamereetntets ,..| Vancouver 
CHoquetin, LIONEL......5220.-02-- Ottawa NicuHon, JOHN LANG............0. Vancouver 


1 Any change occurring between Dec. 31, 1968 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 2 Resigned, effective Jan. 3, 1969. 3 Resigned, effective Jan. 5, 1969. 


The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re-. 
adjusted provided the proportionate representation of mn provinces as prescribed by the 
Act were not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members. 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
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1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 

The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popu- 
lation of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 

This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective in 
the General Election of 1949. 

After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that, as a result of a wartime 
shift of population, a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Sas- 
katchewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, 
in an effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to 
another, the British North America Act was again amended (RSC 1952, c. 304, Sect. 51) 
(see Canada Year Book 1963-64, p. 75) to ensure that the representation of any province 
should not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however to 
the qualifications that the effect of the rule should not be to make the representation of a 
province with a smaller population greater than any province with a larger population. 

Subsequently in 1952, Parliament enacted RSC 1952, c. 334, effective in the General 
Election of 1953 and in each successive General Election down to that of the Twenty- 
seventh Parliament (Nov. 8, 1965), which provided that representation in the House of 
Commons should be on the following basis:— 


Sect. 2.—Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members. 


1965 Redistribution of Representation in The House of Commons.—The 
Representation Commissioner Act setting up the office and duties of the Representation 
Commissioner was given Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1963. The Electoral Boundaries 
Readjustment Act providing for the establishment of Electoral Boundaries Commissions 
to report upon and to provide for the readjustment of the representation of the provinces 
in the House of Commons in accordance with the findings of the 1961 Census of Population 
was given Royal Assent on Nov. 20, 1964. 

Pursuant to Sect, 11 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act, the Dominion 
Statistician sent to the Representation Commissioner a certified return showing the 
population of Canada and of each of the provinces and the population of Canada by 
electoral districts as ascertained by the 1961 Census. The Representation Commissioner 
calculated the number of members of the House of Commons to be assigned to each of the 
provinces subject and according to the provisions of Sect. 51 of the British North America 
Act, 1867, and the rules provided therein. He then caused a statement to be published in 
the Canada Gazette of Nov. 28, 1964, setting forth the following results:— 

Eighty-eight members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province of 
Ontario, seventy-four for the Province of Quebec, eleven for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, thirteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-three 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, thirteen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, nineteen for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Prov- 
ince of Newfoundland. 

The Governor General, by proclamation published in the Canada Gazette, established 
an Electoral Boundaries Commission for each province. It was the task of each Com- 
mission to prepare, with all reasonable dispatch, a report setting forth its recommendations 
concerning the division of its particular province into electoral districts and the recom- 
mendations concerning the description of the boundaries of each such district and the 
representation and name to be given thereto. A copy of the 1961 Census return was sent 
to the chairman of each Commission immediately after its members were appointed. 

Pursuant to Sect. 8 of the Representation Commissioner Act, maps were prepared 
in the office of the Representation Commissioner showing the distribution of population 
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in each province and setting out alternative proposals respecting the boundaries of electoral 
districts in each province; these maps were then supplied to the respective Commissions. 
The Commissions complied with the procedure of the Electoral Boundaries Act and 
completed their reports within the time prescribed, which was one year. Two certified 
copies of each report were received by the Representation Commissioner; as required by 
Sect. 19(1) of that Act, one of these copies was transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who in turn laid it before the House of Commons. 

Then followed a period of thirty days in which objections in writing, signed by no 
fewer than ten members of the House of Commons, were filed with the Speaker specifying 
the provisions of the report objected to and the reasons for the objection. A further 
period of 15 days was set aside in which the House of Commons was to consider the matter 
of the objections; this period was increased to 45 sitting days by an Act, assented to on 
Feb. 23, 1966, entitled “‘An Act to extend the time for consideration of objections pursuant 
to section 20 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act with respect to the reports of 
commissions established for the decennial census taken in the year 1961’. 

Several objections were filed with the Speaker, the motions were taken up and con- 
sidered and the reports referred back to the Representation Commissioner by the Speaker 
and then to the Commissions. On the expiration of a 30-day period for that purpose, 
the Commissions returned their reports with or without amendment, through the Represen- 
tation Commissioner to the Speaker. Then a draft representation order was prepared by 
the Representation Commissioner to be transmitted to the Secretary of State. This 
order specified the number of members of the House of Commons who shall be elected for 
each of the provinces as calculated by the Representation Commissioner and, dividing 
each of the provinces into electoral districts, described the boundaries of each such district 
and specified the representation and name given thereto, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the reports. The Governor in Council, by proclamation of June 
16, 1966, declared the draft representation order to be in force, effective upon the dissolu- 
tion of the then-existing Parliament. 

At the subsequent election, according to the representation order set out in the Schedule 
to the Proclamation, 88 members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, 74 for the Province of Quebec, 11 for the Province of Nova Scotia, 10 for the 
Province of New Brunswick, 13 for the Province of Manitoba, 23 for the Province of British 
Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, 13 for the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, 19 for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Province of Newfoundland. In 
addition, one member each will be elected for the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories, making a total representation of 264 in the House of Commons. 

The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 28 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1968 


He 
19 
1925 | 1935 
: : 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 1958 
Province or Territory 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1891 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 1926 | 1940 | 1949 1962 1968 
1930 | 1945 1963 
1965 
Ontario Min Aus Be a eeeneeenene 82) 88) 88| 92] 92) 92] 86) 86) 82) 82) 82) 83) 85] 88 
QUeDEC 28 2c aie aiscnerune beter 65 | 65| 65| 65| 65| 65| 65| 65| 65| 65) 65| 73 | 75] 74 
NOVAS COLID: ete nel rao iaerisee TON 2 ee ol S21) S21 tT O08 PASS 1S ie 165) 4s) 2 cae Le ei 
News Brunswitke smc. este cesee 15a selGmie COM eGa | IGA 4 eet Se IS eet Os eee On ent Ob) 0 
Manitoba cus... bee aeentas demeeg 4 4 5 5 TAeAOU ION Soul Rieti WSihel4atie Toa 
British Columbia 6 6 6 7 7) 138 | 14) 16] 18 | 22) 238 
Prince Edward Island 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... Noe 4 4 10 10 16°) 21} 21 20 17, | 13a 
Alberta... ta stccasiacnyior Pe aca asa aes “Wy OA) a ae ale eye a 
Yukon Territory 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1D] 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.1....... sae pea | 9 | ae US SD i 1) 
Newfoundland..............5...: ele ceceel EM Misee lomo |! ceselll! cecal) tose [Qantas ll masts |alvee 7 7 U4 


Totals nee chistes tees 181 | 200 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 235 | 245 | 245 | 262 | 265 | 264 
1 Northwest Territories in 1963, 1965 and 1968. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to Dec. 31, 1968 


MIONS OL UDG OppOskblOM acs c's « sfo ape ie os ere Tai obi aa ateerte ee sols 
Clerk of the House of Commons 


Nore.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 11, 


dicated by asterisks (*), 


Oe er a 


For Parliamentary Secretaries, see p. 61. 
constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer. 


Hon. Lucien Lamovurrux 

Rt. Hon. Prmsrre Exiiorr Trupeau 
Hon. Rosert L. StanFietD 
AUsTAIR FRASER 


p. 76. The leaders of the political parties are in- 
This information, except the population of 
Party affiliations are unofficial. Lib.=Liberal: 


P.C.=Progressive Conservative; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; R.cr.=Ralliement créditiste; Ind.=Inde- 
ndent. Party standing at General Election of June 25, 1968: 155 Liberal, 72 Progressive Conservative, 22 New 
emocratic Party, 14 Ralliement créditiste, and 1 Independent. 


* Popu- 
Syovince lati oi 
cae ensus 

Electoral District 1966 

No. 
Newfoundland— 
~ _ (7 members) 
Bonavista-Trinity- 

Conception........... 67,876 
Burin-Burgeo.......... 54,219 
Gander-Twillingate....| 71,620 
Grand Falls-White ~ 

Bay-Labrador....... 66,973 
Humber-St. George’s- 

St. Barbe............ 77,380 
St. John’s East......... 83,321 
St. John’s West........ 72,007 

Prince Edward Island— 

(4 members 

RMP ONL fo. 2 ca cee 22,978 
LD UT ee eee 31,034 
Hillsborough........... 82,192 
IMAIDEQUE. ... ..iieewasos 22,331 

Nova Scotia— 

(11 members) 

Annapolis Valley....... 71,200 
Cape Breton-East 

PICHMONG... 0 csicicisce 65, 292 
Cape Breton High- 

lands-Canso......... 57,092 
Cape Breton-The Syd- 

“OM: Ane eee 67,526 
Central Nova.......... 60,639 
Cumberland- 

Colchester North....] 65,181 
Dartmouth- 

Halifax East......... 90, 286 
EIRMES S nt tise aek 70,822 
Halifax-East Hants....| 85,070 
South Shore........... 62,692 
South Western Nova...| 60,239 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 
Carleton-Charlotte. ...| 56,893 
Fundy-Royal.......... 63, 465 

i 59,903 
Madawaska-Victoria...| 57,000 
eae ee i 74,110 
Northumberland- 

“one bla) ae 54,527 
Restigouche........... 51,519 
Saint John-Lancaster...| 72,597 
Westmorland-Kent....} 51,593 
York-Sunbury......... 75,181 


37,720 
32,771 
31,675 


34, 882 
35,085 


37,511 


45,022 
40,727 
46,513 
37,677 
33, 208 


32,107 


35,592 
28, 458 
26,615 
41,742 


24,998 
24,113 
40,273 
26,044 
37,970 


25,624 
14,993 
20,085 


20,694 
22,665 


30,116 
27,393 


14, 823 
8,674 
10,601 


10,322 


9,765 
18, 153 
15,379 


5,717 
7,182 
8,328 
5,049 


17, 435 
11,583 
13,725 


14,971 
16,720 


18, 446 


19,694 
19,569 
22,323 
17,547 
14,543 


15, 469 


17,013 
12,196 

9,924 
17,969 


10,292 

9,991 
15,756 
11,519 
17,394 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
ation 
F, Moorss.............. Harbour Grace...|P.C. 
Hon. D, Jamreson...... Swift Current..... Lib. 
J. H. LUNpRIGAN....... Ganderse eee enoe INO 
ARSE PEDDLE. 2 .e68 «eh WWIRGSORS =n sr ces Pace 
JqpMansrmann, 35.5..52 2.68 Corner Brook.....|P.C. 
JecA eM cGRATH. S550 5 Dt. JON Ss see tan PC. 
WitGxCaRTER]. tomar oA St. Joun Ss aeeteere B.C; 
Med McQ uampy } .ee sce Seite Riese bidddeenc Bic: 
Ds MacDONALD: : s65..45 Alberton.......... Pic: 
H. N. MacquaRRIE..... IMictorin sthannn. B.C; 
Hon, J. A. MacLran...|Belle Creek....... Bic: 
Je. SNOWLANIG. e505" Wolfville......... POs 
DA MAcInnisnss: -44%.-68 Glace Bay........ P.C; 
Hon. A.J. MacEacuen..|Inverness......... Lib. 
IR, GMa re eere tee nacs kes Sydney Mines....|P.C. 
R. MacEwan........... New Glasgow....|P.C. 
RAGHCOATHSS2..5 206 KA Amherst......... P.C. 
M. FoRRESTALL......... Waverley......... 12k OF 
Hon. R. L. Stanrieup* |Halifax........... 1M OF 
BeaeMcCrea vie. hee as NECN WEN peat et ya P.C. 
GaaCROUSHS. «skls.e. Lunenburg........ IPsice 
L.-R. COMBAU...'......5 Saulnierville...... 10. 
Hon. H. J. Furmmrine...|Upper 
Woodstock..... P.C, 
G. FAIRWEATHER....... East Riverside. ..|P.C. 
Hi. BReAUT ee sees seal Wracadie.. cocnant Lib. 
Ha Corsini. oe: 2.5m. 38 Edmundston..... Lib. 
CatieiTHOMAGs....s5%.2e Moncton. ..: «.<.:.<0:. P.C 
G. A. P. Smita Newcastle........ 
Hon. J.-E. Dust Campbellton 
TM. Bub. ... .|Saint John... 
G. CRossMAN Buctouche........ 
Js (Cl MACK ABS, . 050055 Silverwood....... 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to Dec. 31, 1968—continued 


Total Votes 
Province Bee Voters it OS Polled Party 
and Censie on Girel by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District neil TORE ~~: | Mem- ation 
1966 rejec- bet 
tions) 


Quebec— 
(74 members) 
MA BIGIDI cosaeation aie iate tes 58,598 | 27,335 | 20,025 | 10,884 |G. Laprisp............. LaSarre.......... R.er. 
Argenteuil............. 72,926 | 41,059 | 32,694 | 15,726 |R.-B. Magor........... Saint-Sauveur- 
des-Monts...... Lib. 
Besnces.c.ccnce aeoaate 70,727 | 36,352 | 28,593 | 13,428 |R. Ropriaus........... Ville-Saint- 
Georges-Ouest. .|R.cr. 
Beauharnois........... 73,207 | 40,519 | 29,807 | 17,203 |G. Lanmmn.............. Salaberry-de- 
Valleyfield..... Lib. 
Bellechasse............ 66,376 | 34,985 | 24,070 | 11,1387 |A. Lampert Ly Ae ae R.er 
IBerthiot a ca-cee. ce orcne 62,233 | 34,608 | 23,378 | 10,818 |A. YanaKis Saint. Gabriel- 
de-Brandon..... Lib. 
Bonaventure........... 56,837 | 27,653 | 19,3800 | 10,144 |A, BacuarD............ @arleton, heen Lib. 
Ghamblya-acssnseerre 98,822 | 52,146 | 35,379 | 22,767 |B. Pmon......:.......- Beloeil..; 223" Lib, 
Champlaimw ss erneeeee 65,448 | 35,392 | 26,891 | 9,866 |L. Marrp..........-.... Saint-Casimir....]R.er. 
Charlovoixie.cs.chiee ae 63,969 | 34,015 | 23,112 | 9,487 |Hon. M. Assexin....... La Malbaie....... PICe 
@hicoutimiess. asco e 79,745 | 38,116 | 28,330 | 14,054 |P. Lanenors............ Chicoutimi....... Lib. 
Covptonsanecc cence: 65,074 | 338,004 | 25,652 | 11,961 |H. Laruurprn........... Lac-Mégantic..... R.cr. 
Drummond j.csee eee 74,966 | 38,208 | 30,601 | 11,667 |Hon. J.-L. Perrn........} Drummondville. .|Lib. 
Frontenac,.........0.+- 67,762 | 33,651 | 27,283 | 12,298 |B. DumonT............. Plessisville....... R.er. 
Gaap6scssiesccncvecsee 55,359 | 26,804 | 20,545 | 9,208 JA. Crm...............:- Chandler......... Lib. 
Gatineasiccss cence 70,618 | 36,147 | 27,112 | 14,348 |G. CLerMonr........... Tharsote eee Lib. 
Hulls 4 cette soos 86,111 | 45,700 | 33,796 | 22,982 |G. IsaBELLE............ Lucerne. .......0. Lib. 
Jolietter. 4s... cee 76,723 | 42,074 | 29,395 | 12,464 |R. Lasannm............. Crabtree, 2.2)... 1P.C. 
Kamouraska........... 65,582 | 33,335 | 22,046 | 8,762 |C.-B—. DIonNm.......... Saint-Pascal...... R.er. 
Kabelle.kcsonee seen 77,041 | 41,781 | 30,621 | 15,801 |Hon. L. Capmux.......|Saint-Antoine- 
des-Laurentides.| Lib. 
Lac-Saint-Jean......... 58,079 | 26,413 | 20,373 | 9,325 |M. Lussarp............ Alias, ee Oe Lib. 
Langeliers:sjccnaserires 11,439 |Hon. J. MARCHAND..... Quebecs ieee Lib. 
Dapoiite, .<.< e veeieecs 115 821 | GRIMARCHAU!2.. 6-2 <2 cee Jonquiére......... Lib. 
Daprairie.<cc-see see G1, 968) T. WATSON. tee era sie Laprairie......... Lib. 
Vo6Vis hi s.cnk ceoneeaet 12) 220 | REAGHG As. yg etic crete een Lauzonsn.njaecees Lib. 
Longueuil: ee. ccees ; 19,080 | Hon. J.-P. Cors......... Longueuil... sees te Lib. 
Hotbiniere.. qos seas y 11,302 |A. Fortin:...........-. Victoriaville...... R.er. 
Louis-Hébert.......... - 28220) |J.-@C ICANTIN:, «505 essen ct Cap-Rouge....... Lib. 
Manicouagan........... 13,504 Ge BHOUEN sendeae coment Sept. Iles... .... sees Lib. 
Matane.. cc. ocicuieck fe 3 9,207 VP. Dm BANG saas cece Quebec! } Re. seen Lib. 
Missisquoi..... 12), 905. | We PORES ost osicsere meters Magogs.cenenc cus Lib. 
Montmorency.. ; 17,327 |O. LAFUAMME...2......- Sainte-Foy....... Lib. 
Pontiacissaccce ss g 10,250 |T. LereBvRre.. .|Davidson......... Lib. 
Portneutiasc a. scietesvess so y 18,328 |R. Gopin .|Les Eceureuils..... R.er. 
Québec-Hst............ 14,945 |G. DuqugErT........ Wi Quebeck .. serenee Lib. 
RACHEMEU shel sare «seer LB SoO MH \CORBE stenccaeceurapece Sainte-Brigitte- 
des-Saults...... Lib. 
Richmond sacs ses ce 11,853: |i. BEAUDOIN. .....-.2-- Bromptonville....|R.cr. 
Rpm ousk: scaccenieeee 120730 G. ESB EANGS peters Rimouski.neeeeee Lib. 
Roberval*sinc.csese ees 8,811 |C.-A. GAUTHIER........ Mistassini........ R.cr. 
Saint-Hyacinthe....... 78,230 | 44,804 | 35,245 | 16,389 |Hon., J.-H.-T. Ricarp.../Saint-Hyacinthe. .|/P.C. 
Samt-Jeani<i.<2- cases 77,700 | 41,820 | 31,129 | 15,878 |W. SmirH............... Hemmingford....|Lib. 
Saint-Maurice.......... 75,068 | 39,212 | 31,700 | 13,895 |Hon. J. Curerrmn...... Shawinigan....... Lib. 
Shefiordinc;.: tse nee es 75,664 | 39,618 | 31,524 | 12,683 |G. RonpBAv........... Granbyaas eens R.cr. 
Sherbrooke: .. eee ee ee 89,693 | 51,070 | 38,575 | 15,270 |P.-M. Gmervais......... Sherbrooke.......|Lib. 
Témiscamingue........ 69,723-| 27,866 | 21,665 | 12,582 |R. Caountrm™.......... Rouyatawseceen se. R.er. 
Témiscouata........... 64,117 | 31,171 | 22,963 | 10,605 |R. GmenpRON........... Rivirede Loup. .| Lib. 
FRETreWONNE.+oseicte aise yee 92,821 | 51,625 | 35,106 | 21,191 |J.-R. Comrors.......... Repentigny....... Lib. 
Trois-Riviéres......... 93,318 | 52,274 | 39,066 | 17,592 |J.-A, MoNGRAIN........ Trois-Riviéres....}Lib. 
Vand renileny srseerierasieae 97,742 | 51,584 | 40,959 | 29,830 |R. Emarp.............. fle-Perrot........ Lib. 
Villeneuvet 22.0.4. 0.ae- 61,022 | 29,880 | 21,462 | 10,073 |O. Terravtt........... Val:d’Oreee- aes R.cr. 
Island of Montreal and 
le Jésus— 
Athuntsich gare tence 91,047 | 50,690 | 36,952 | 238,149 |J.-L. Rocwon........... Montreal......... Lib. 
Bourassaew.eccn cess 103,078 | 54,791 | 36,927 | 19,778 |J.-L. TRupmu........... Montreal-Nord...}Lib. 
Dollard Fcc atrocity 105,435 | 59,219 | 48,178 | 34,146 |J.-P. Govmr............ Saint-Laurent..... Lib. 
Duvyernayeees secre: 98,075 | 50,442 | 37,636 | 18,701 |Hon. E.W. Kierans....|Hampstead....... Lib. 
Gamelinssinec.ene ee: 92,611 | 50,846 | 35,619 | 19,051 |A. PorTELANCE......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Hochelacasnacie ss ace. 72,880 | 40,424 | 22,641 | 12,080 |Hon. G. Pruuetier..... Westmount....... Lib. 
Lachine sere cciicer ss cae 90,851 | 51,419" | 40,647 | 25,989 |R. Rock... ../......... Lachine sas ec Lib. 


Bafontainessses coe oat 75,018 | 43,868 | 26,258 | 14,786 1G.-C. LacHANCE........ Montreal......... Lib. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 


June 25, 1968 and Revised to Dec. 31, 1968—continued 


Province Popu- 
and lation, 
Electoral District Census 
1966 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 


Tsland of Montréal and 
le J €sus—concluded 


To SELLS eee 94,885 
nA nt nS 75,034 
“EE en acetgeeetnrioperas 98,013 
Maisonneuve........... 79,721 
RST CGE: grat Ae See a 104, 113 
Mount Royal.......... 87,529 
Notre-Dame-de-Grice.| 80,199 
WuaOMont....... ss see 82,020 
BEEAWINOAU Cc c cca sc's\elesls + 76, 592 
Saint-Denis............ 79,193 
Si 212 Gly Gee ger 72,867 
Saint-Jacques.......... 64, 562 
Sainte-Marie........... 67,761 
Saint-Michel........ 211162380 
VW eapecarict 76,832 
Mienummount: ..'. 0) Ste 81,688 
Ontario— 

(88 members) 

OUT Pd Sey A enna 48,081 
rere Pee ee ete 91,706 
SG Se Scares 57,604 
iemcCbTAnG.=. 2. s ec... 55,750 
FEST ona aE ae 61,912 
WDRTi es boi aes 78, 352 
Fort William........... 56, 465 
Frontenac-Lennox 

and Addington....... 57,066 
Glengarry-Prescott....| 60,214 
Grenville-Carleton 91,635 
Grey-Simcoe...... ..| 61,409 
(od 2 Th eee OSM 87,817 
Halton-Wentworth..... 99,185 
Hamilton East......... 78,925 


Hamilton Mountain....| 99,059 
Hamilton-Wentworth..! 87,431 


Hamilton West........ 81, 787 
HBSS ed 60, 643 
LEAT a 1 ile eae are 59,605 
Kenora-Rainy River...| 54,810 
Kent-Essex............ 78,644 
Kingston and the 

[ONS paA aes 79,857 
Kitchener............. 93, 228 

ambton-Kent........ 66,421 

Lanark and Renfrew...| 57,967 

te aE 65,412 
Baran cet. 5, 3% 79,128 
London Fast........... 82,682 
London West........... 92,588 
iidieser® << 08 oe 79,918 
Niagara Falls.......... 83,873 
Wirkel Belt............ 68 , 504 
PRIORI. =... eee te 62, 262 
Norfolk-Haldimand...| 69,179 
Northumberland- 

Peneham'”,<* as, oo 69,413 
STA? eee 72,560 
Oshawa-Whitby....... 98,458 
Ottawa-Carleton....... 98,291 
Ottawa Centre......... 73,339 
Ottawa East........... 79,513 
Ottawa West..,........ 94,365 


23,750 


Party 
Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
ation 
H.sP.LESSARD:. « ..5%) 6 Montreal......... Lib. 
J.-E, LEBLANC..........- Montreal. ........ Lib. 
MOROye ot. des es seen Ville-de-Laval....|Lib. 
Jee Al oT BOMABe. see a Montreal......... Lib, 
P. BOULANGER. .....25.. Pointe-aux- 
Trembles....... Lib. 
Rt. Hon. P. E. 

"TRUDEAU. scs eee cee Montreal......... Lib. 
W. ALLMAND............ Montreal......... Lib. 
AMINODG Worst. t Lee eet Outremont....... Lib. 
[AX /QUELLET? Fees. epee ne Montreal......... Lib. 
M. PRupD’HOMME........ Montreal......... Lib. 
G@Lomentms 2.5 ee Montreal......... Lib. 
JL GUELBAULTS* seen: Montreal......... Lib. 
J.-Ge VALADE 2). t Pee oe Montreal......... Pie 
VOHORGET.t:2.t cee Saint-Michel...... Lib. 
Hon. B. MacKasEy..... WMerdunis.c..-2.2es Lib. 
Hon. C. M. Droury..... Westmount....... Lib. 
MSP OstiRis 22.2 scence: Desbarats........ Lib, 
JE VEROWNits st ees Soe Brantford Lib 
Re WHICHER |. bee. ee Wiarton.......... Lib 
R, W. STewaRkt......... Cochrane 
H. E. StarrorD........ St. Thomas.. 

El, WHELAN. 64.5010 ses Amherstburg. 

Pie ADANAL eee cic nas Fort William 

D. ALKENBRACK........ Napanee 408 
Va" RTE RS. ds poe eee es Glen Robertson...|Lib. 
GIBTATR YS rire 7 et tte Otiawan...ceee Lib. 
PEV. NOBLE Co. eee ees Shallow Lake.....|P.C. 
RUE: WHITING... 2056.5 Oakvilless..-2eeoe Lib. 
JO MORIBON Ss esac. teen ADUNGAS =. cce)ttelee s Lib. 
Hon. J. C. Munro...... Mamiltons... ete Lib. 
G SULETVANA. .. eee ne Hamilton: ..00ee" Lib. 
©. De GIBBON. 4 oes Aneaster ss25.0.'05 Lib. 
L. M. ALEXANDER...... Hamilton......... P.C. 
| gh 63:10 8 ee eee acete Belleville......... EKO. 
R. E. McKIniey....... Zurich. 1 faces PLO 
JOM REI eee eee et Kenora. 63 sate L.-Lab 
H. W. DanFortTH....... Blenheim......... IPCs 
Hon. E. J. Benson..... Kingston. snsiteen Lib. 
Ke HYMMEN. = s.;Geesee Kitchener........ Lib. 
M. T. McCurcueon..... Florence.......... Pic? 
Mi McBRIDE. OS. .... 085: IATRDEION skit Lib. 
DM Conn mone ese Smiths Falls..... PC; 
H.-G. BARRETT. +......: mM DOrolde ss ake oe ee Lib. 
CYL ORNIER, joe tales nee Dondon.s..s.. seer Lib. 
DUI CHANAN A rng s-cau London.i vee Lib. 
oy DaIND). wo cstesk aeeb ees London)).mee Lib. 
Hon. J. GREENE........ Niagara Falls. ...|Lib. 
Go Sanne is. 5 oe. Chelmsford...... Lib. 
Ge GEGAUET OF.) oS 3 ike Sturgeon Falls... .|Lib. 
Wi Kwownnei2.) /52442 Langton...<2.8e.2 PICs 
Re CLSHONS Ye0.s one eee Port Hope...20. 3% Lib. 
IN, CAR CARTE 58,3 oh eee Pickering......... Lib. 
J. E. BROADBENT....... OshaWaics.csees% N.D.P. 
Hon. J. N. TURNER..... Ottawa-o02 554. a Lib. 
Hon. G, McIuraituH..... Ottawa: 5.70 t.. aes Lib. 
JT ORICHARDS. 6. oss 25 Ottawa, .. 0005 RS Lib, 
E, BRANGISY 635.5005 506s Obtawa7 2i0e5 ae Lib. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to Dec. 31, 1968—continued 


Total 
Votes 
Province oe Voters a et Polled Party 
and Cena on (incl by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District SUES Hi TUNE »~* | Mem- ation 

1966 rejec- her 

tions) 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 

Oxford epee waa 76,008 | 42,324 | 34,788 | 18,504 |W. Nuspirr............. Woodstock....... PiC, 
Parry Sound-Muskoka.| 56,026 | 32,882 | 25,425 | 12,045 |G. ArKEn............... Gravenburst...... Bie, 
Peel-Dufferin-Simcoe..| 94,857 | 50,586 | 40,372 | 18,950 |B. S. Bewr............. Brampton........ Lib. 
Peal Souths... >.cee-eeee 107,851 | 65,976 | 52,124 | 24,255 |H. CuHappenn........... Cooksville........ Lib. 
Pertht ; d:.ferapatoperteetes 69,259 | 39,451 | 31,062 | 14,959 |Hon. J. W. Monrerru...|Stratford......... 12K CR 
Peterborough.......... 79,491 | 46,029 | 37,461 | 15,675 |H. FauLKNER.......... Lakefield......... Lib. 
PortrArthur..scecnteee 57,028 | 29,984 | 22,952 | 11,079 |Hon. R. K. ANpRas..../Port Arthur...... Lib. 
Prince Edward- 

Hastings 3. sae eerie 72,355 | 37,939 | 31,175 | 15,682 |Hon. G. Hums.......... Cobourg ...cese- B.C, 
Renfrew North inehiness 59,429 | 28,287 | 23,154 | 18,195 |L. D. Hopxins......... Petawawa........ Lib. 
Sarniannn ssc. eee eh es 78,9381 | 43,738 | 32,4382 | 14,578 IJ, Cummmn... 2.2.22. .06 Sarnia ceft Lib. 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 75,181 | 37,763 | 31,674 | 12,527 |C. T. Murpuy......... Sault Ste. Marie. .|Lib. 
St. Catharines......... 91,990 | 58,455 | 40,149 | 18,100 JJ. C. McNutry......... St. Catharines... .|Lib, 
Simcoe North......... 81,949 | 46,476 | 36,593 | 16,619 |P. B. Rynarp.......... Orillia Bee aa 1A OF 
Stormont-Dundas...... 69,961 | 38,662 | 22,632 | 17,014 |Hon. L. Lamourgux...|Cornwall......... Ind. 
Sudbunya.s. beens 88,393 | 47,855 | 37,791 | 19,672 J. Jonomm..........-...- i 
‘Dhunder Bay. -taecee = 56,405 | 27,333 | 20,765 | 9,540 |B. K. PENNER.......... 

Timiskaming.......... 50,845 | 27,105 | 21,0438 8,482 |A. PETERS.............. 
ERATE fieststce ee oer 55,064 | 27,835 22’ 244) Ad, TAL eR ROVE S tach eens 
Victoria-Haliburton...} 54,359 | 33,580 26,723 12 G2E WW CUSCOnt SS c. decrees 
Waterloo jncascapsteries 99,047 | 57,094 | 45,126 | 15,231 |M. Sanrsman........... 
Welland ise tersteryatceraxe 80,599 | 44,526 | 35,162 | 17,335 |D. R. Toumig.......... 
Welling tonearm ne. 65,376 Cul 470 | 30,569 | 13,496 |A. D. Haugs............ 
Wellington-Grey....... 67,269 | 38,310) | 27,491 | 12,118 IM. How... ..5.0ccc0.- 
Windsor-Walkerville...] 86,108 | 48,296 | 35,214 | 17,090 IM. MacGurean 
Windsor West.......... 86,164 46.970 30, 765 | 16,442 |}|H. Gray....... : : 
YorlkiNorth os «encase 100,480 | 59,010 | 47,094 | 24,054 |B. Danson............. 
York-Simcoe.......... 81,755 | 45,782 35,395 155906 |S ROBERTS¥, een eee <i 
Metropolitan Toronto— 
Broadview....0se.8 «<6 74,761 | 36,874 | 25,631 | 10,406 |J. Gmpert.............. MorontOsenci secre. N.D.P. 
Davenport.........-:.- 80,824 | 529,106: | 214598 4) 105736 || @aisaiCaccra.. bese ictan tere Torontonnntice.de Lib. 
DonaVialleyicedtecs eae 93,388 | 65,849 | 58,827 | 27,385 IR. P. Kapnan.......... Downsview....... Lib. 
Pelintorsene. nocpeee 81,137 | 51,315 | 39,606 | 23,215 |Hon. M. Smarp......... MorontOnseaesents Lib. 
Hitobicoke aetiee eres 125,866 | 71,562 | 57,569 | 32,066 |A, GiLLESPIE............ MEOrOntO:cconilesyoed Lib. 
Greenwood............ 81,350 | 438,992 | 32,461 | 12,117 |A. Brewin............. TLOrOntOseeiseseee N.D.P. 
Jabran ieeyalc, Wop doanoes 83,817 | 50,350 | 38,645 | 16,260 |W. DraKon............. Islingtonss. ... ceo Lib. 
Lakeshore sn. cectesreete 82,391 | 45,939 | 33,942 | 14,464 |K. Rosinson........... orontonsasnieeee Lib. 
Parkdale, .)..-cscapenwt 81,268 | 41,650 | 29,165 | 14,717 |S. Harpasz............. MRorontoee sees cece Lib. 
Rosedale sac0.</aniheerererane 77,943 | 47,013 | 38,577 | 19,011 |Hon. D. S. Macponatp.|Toronto.......... Lib. 
Stwibaul’s.cnpeeeeeees 71,703 | 48,074 | 35,925 | 20,981 |T. WAHN......<...0..--. Morontosseeeeas.b Lib, 
Scarborough East...... 113,603 | 64,115 | 49,740 | 23,701 |M. P. O’ConNELL....... MLOrOn COmeeeyereias Lib. 
Scarborough West...... 85,977 | 46,566 | 35,021 | 14,889 |D. WearHeRHEAD.......|Willowdale....... Lib, 
Sherke bhi goegs AMane ae oonc 15120) 26), 638.|et7 sL09M|| | 90370 lack A Nites). nti lalaete cee Moronto’...:cerree Lib. 
SRrinityise cece 82,111 | 32,676 | 28,022 | 13,126 |Hon. P. Hetiyer....... MoxrontOn-nscnecets Lib. 
Vorki@entressaeac. ssn 120,013 62, 822 47,862 | 26,758 10. Bi. WALKER... 0.06... PLOLONtO Waemece cise Lib. 
Viorkiast '.,, caneeasee 90,488 | 58,062 | 43,740 | 19,320 |S. Orvo................. MMorontomeeer katy Lib. 
York-Scarborough..... 139,535 | 79,786 | 63,994 | 37,3874 |R. SraNBURY........... Ottawaeee. ocean Lib. 
MorkiSouth:....aeeeerte 85,146 | 39,036 | 28,833 | 12,357 |D. Lewis.............. WOrOntO | oteet weet N.D.P. 
Work West:...,..amwcers 114,646 | 59,553 | 45,937 | 20,416 |P. G. Grvens........... Torontosares feet. Lib 
Manitoba— 
(13 members) 
Brandon-Souris........ 63,750 | 36,380 | 29,204 | 15,060 |Hon. W. Dinspa.e...... Brandonh ys: jcc 1G, 
C@horehbillisenc eae 63,826 | 34,839 | 21,798 | 9,009 |R. Smrpson Fli P.C 
Dauphin: ...a-aaeee: 58,986 | 31,487 | 23,559 | 8,701 |G. Rrrcuig.. .{P.C 
Lisgaray: sew, ..| 60,787 | 32,656 | 22,965 | 11,785 |G. Murr.... P.C 
Marquette..... .| 61,990 | 31,875 | 26,303 | 12,706 |C. Stewart... BCs 
Portages..nenss .| 58,391 | 26,107 | 19,762 8,415 |G. R. Coss Nees Prairie. | Lib, 
Proyeneher: ...n. ee sees 63,075 | 31,487 | 21,817 9,021 |M. G. SMercHaNskKI....|/Winnipeg......... Lib. 
St. Boniface 94 ,132))| 53,071 | 42.839 1 22,082 |J.-P) Guay. as. cciee eee St. Boniface...... Lib. 
Sellcinicit)...3 2 aeaseeer 91,024 | 49,612 39, 104 | 17,310 |E. ScoREYER........... Winnipeg......... N.D.P. 
Winnipeg North........ 84,035 | 47,839 | 34,687 | 15,608 |D. OrnuiKow............ Winnipeg......... N.D.P. 
Winnipeg North Centre.| 79,039 | 45,390 | 30,671 | 14,880 |S. H. Knowugs.......-. Winnipeg......... N.D.P. 
Winnipeg South........ 90,329 | 538,726 447393 23,457 |Hon. J. RicHarpson....|Winnipeg......... Lib. 
Winnipeg South Centre.! 98,752 | 57,094 | 46,170 | 23,775 IE. B. Osuer............ Winnipeg ..isa..)4-- Lib. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 


of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 


June 25, 1968 and Revised to Dec. 31, 1968—continued 


Province 


an 
Electoral District 


Saskatchewan— 

(13 members) 
PASATA DOM... « scatterers cae 
Battleford- Kindersley . 
Mackenzie. ............- 


Regina East........... 
Regina-Lake Centre... 
Saskatoon-Biggar...... 
Saskatoon-Humboldt.. 
Swift Current- 

Maple Creek......... 
Yorkton-Melville...... 


Alberta— 
(19 members) 
AUDADASCA.. 2. sees: 


Calgary Centre........ 
Calgary North......... 
Calgary South......... 
CTOWLOOE. Ws seis «cis vias 


Rocky Mountain....... 
Werreville) 5.5.2. 2b est 
Wetaskiwin............ 


British Columbia— 

(23 members) 
Burnaby-Richmond... 
Burnaby-Seymour..... 
Mapilend. 222... F.5 08 
Coast Chilcotin 
Comox-Alberni........ 
Esquimalt-Saanich. ... 
Fraser Valley East..... 
Fraser Valley West.... 
Kamloops-Cariboo..... 
Kootenay West........ 
Nanaimo-Cowichan- 

The Islands.......... 


Okanagan Boundary... 

Okanagan- Kootenay... 

Prince George-Peace 
PV GRG, to’: Sesaiy suena + 


MUPOY stot Sea eck feet 


Vancouver East........ 
Vancouver Kingsway... 


1 Died July 28, 1968; see Appendix for by-election. 


Popu- 
lation, 
Census 

1966 


Voters 


on 
List 


P.O. Address 


Party 
Affili- 
ation 


81,226 


32,994 
35,236 
26,912 
25,700 
36, 022 
40,127 


36,411 
49,358 
52,940 
49,682 
54,246 


35,233 
42,737 


27,755 
32,372 
50,808 
58,006 
56,934 
29,497 
51,388 
50,681 
54,336 
51,907 
36, 224 
32,327 
36,943 
30,521 
41,167 
38,198 
28, 360 
33, 142 
33,999 


48,947 
50,269 
54, 260 
31,494 
41,274 
52,587 
37, 838 
47.812 
41,888 
36,210 


47,424 
52,204 
47,555 
39,897 


44,925 
33,940 
49,172 
64,498 
41,219 
43,818 


31,749 


9,636 
10,583 
8,578 
7,688 
11,982 
17,850 


12,429 
13,641 
17,102 
15,928 
15,210 


11,237 
13,212 


Am@. CADINU. semen eee: 


Rt. Hon. J. G. 
DiInFENBAKER......... 


L. BENJAMIN. .......... 
A. P, GLEAVE 
Hon iO) Be uaAnd. sen. a 


Jie MOEN POSE yaysrerree-wsiers 
L. NYSTROM...........- 


Spiritwood....... 
Moose Jaw........ 


Regina 


Swift Current..... 
Morktoneeeesccee 


PYYEWCHUK, .yoeelte ts Lac-la-Biche. 
CNDOWNEY 22 s,.00niaos Caators ie See 
Hon. D. S. Harxnsss..|Calgary.......... 
E. M. Woouiiams....... Calgaryo2eb..4: 
IP MMATONE YS 298 hc. Calgary 2). Ws. .cee 
SoH PELORNER. ccoeinei on Pollockville...... 
S. E. Paprosxr. ...|dmonton........ 
W. SKORHYKO. ......4.. Edmonton.. : 
EE EPAR RIS ideas stele Edmonton........ 
Hon. M, LaMBERT....... Edmonton........ 
D. R. GUNDLOCK........ Lethbridge....... 
Hon. H. A. Ouson...... Medicine Hat..... 
8. SCHUMACHER......... Drumbheller....... 
GI BALDWIN Gass arate Peace River...... 
TUBIiGE Fis. Mb dasdete wiels Westlock......... 
R. N. THOMPSON....... Red Deer... es..2- 
IAG BupubATYCK Whe... cck Whitecourt....... 
D. MazANKOWSEI...... Vegreville........ 
VAS MOORE. Secs <a Wetaskiwin....... 
eG OOD Estep tapas Sas Del tai: Ae see 
PER RAD DT eraser creas North Vancouver. 
Hons ie (DAVIS. Aas Mscis'ee West Vancouver.. 


PO St Pree i cten. snes 
e325: DURANTE...52.° 
D. ANDERSON.........- 
Dp ERIN GW tela a racsieiaes 


L. S. MarcHanD........ 
RELA R DENG eaiaeteris cier> 
C 


2? CAMERON. Shis sbcce ss 
DNAS HOGARTH...--..- 
Bt HowaRrb..). t2.5) <6) 
D. STEWART: os )<% sin- ae 


Ri BORBIE Rs ls she zie 
B. HOWARD J)..uckitoun ss 
BYVMATHOR Ji. 3:.bisi 
Hon. R. BasForRD....... 
A, Ey.) WINCH & asics wale 


Big Creek........ 
Port Alberni...... 
Wactoriac mx. ae 
Chilliwack....... 
Coquitlam....... 
Kamloops........ 
Silverton......... 


Lantzville........ 
Coquitlam’... .. >. 
Penticton. ./--ists 
Kimberley....... 


Prince George... . 
ML OITECO che Koa 
North Surrey..... 
Vancouver.......- 
Vancouver........ 
Vancouver........ 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-eighth General Election, 
June 25, 1968 and Revised to Dec. 31, 1968—concluded 


Total 
Votes 
Province oe Voters i‘ bv Polled Party 
an Census on (incl. by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District SUS i | east ae Nien ation 
1966 rejec- nse 
tions) 


British Columbia— 


concluded 
Vancouver Quadra..... 80,140 | 47,381 | 38,484 | 20,788 |G. Dracuman.......... Vanvouver....... Lib, 
Vancouver South.......} 86,612 | 52,044 | 40,324 | 19,757 |Hon. A. LaIna......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
Victobiaecngennecoene 83,126 | 53,303 | 42,229 | 18,401 |D. Groos.............2 Victoria steesceeee Lib. 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
Viukon See. oss eceineee 14,382 | 7,559 | 6,563 | 3,110 |E. Numtsen............. Whitehorse....... iP:G; 


Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Northwest Territories. 28,738 | 13,807 |} 9,563 | 6,018 |R. J. ORANGE.......... Yellowknife, ..... Lib. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate and House of Commons 
receive a sessional allowance at the rate of $12,000 per annum. In addition, for each 
session of Parliament, they may be paid travelling expenses between their place of residence 
or constituency and Ottawa as may be required for the performance of their duties as 
members of the Senate and House of Commons. Senators receive an annual expense 
allowance of $3,000 and members of the House of Commons receive an expense allowance of 
$6,000, neither of which is subject to income tax, and is payable quarterly. The member of 
the Senate occupying the recognized position as Leader of the Government in the Senate is 
paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $10,000 and to the 
member of the Senate occupying the recognized position as Opposition Leader in the 
Senate there is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $6,000; 
but if the Leader of the Government is in receipt of a salary under the Salaries Act the 
annual allowance is not paid. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year 
and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
$15,000 a year in addition to the sessional and expense allowances each receives as a mem- 
ber of Parliament. The remuneration of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a year 
in addition to the sessional and expense allowances, the latter being not taxable. Additional 
annual allowances of $4,000 (beyond the above-noted sessional allowance) are provided 
to each Leader of a Party having a recognized membership of twelve or more persons in 
the House of Commons other than the Prime Minister and the member occupying the 
recognized position as Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons and, likewise, 
to the Chief Government Whip and to the Chief Opposition Whip in the House of Com- 
mons. The Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons each re- 
ceives, besides the sessional allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 per annum. 
The Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a:salary of $6,000 per annum. 
The Speakers of the Senate and the House of Commons are also entitled to $3,000 in lieu 
of residence and the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons an allowance of $1,500 in 
lieu of residence; these allowances are not taxable. The Deputy Chairman of Committees 
receives an annual allowance of $4,000. Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministers of 
the Crown receive an annual allowance of $4,000 a year, in addition to their sessional 
and expense allowances. A motor vehicle allowance of $2,000 is paid to each Minister 
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of the Crown and to the recognized Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
and a motor vehicle allowance of $1,000 is paid to the Speakers of the Senate and of the 
House of Commons; these allowances are not taxable. 


A member of Parliament contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his full sessional indem- 
nity toward his retirement allowance, which is based on five twelfths of the total contri- 
butions, paid or elected to be paid; to the widow of an ex-member is paid three fifths of the 
allowance paid or payable to the ex-member at the time of his death. The maximum 
allowance payable to an ex-member is $9,000 per annum and the maximum payable to 
the widow of an ex-member is $5,400 per annum. 


An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate (SC 1965, ec. 4) 
entitles a Senator appointed after June 2, 1965 to become a contributor under the provisions 
of the Members of Parliament Retiring Act. Senators appointed prior to that date and 
who have not attained the age of 75 years, who elect under the provisions of this Act, are 
also entitled to become contributors. Under the provisions of the Retirement Act, a 
Senator contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his sessional indemnity to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. A Senator appointed before June 2, 1965 who (a) within one year of 
attaining the age of 75 years resigns his place in the Senate or (b) resigns due to some 
permanent infirmity disabling him from performing his duties in the Senate, may be 
granted an annuity equal to two thirds of his sessional indemnity for life. The widow of 
a person granted such an annuity may receive an annuity equal to one third of the annuity 
to the ex-member of the Senate. 


Every former Prime Minister who held office for four years will receive from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund an allowance of two thirds of the annual salary provided for 
Prime Ministers under the Salaries Act, the allowance to commence when the former 
Prime Minister ceases to hold office, or attains the age of 70 years, whichever is the later, 
and to continue during his lifetime. The widow of a Prime Minister will receive an annual 
payment of one third of the allowance that was being paid or that would have been paid 
to her husband, where he dies without receiving the allowance, such allowance to commence 
immediately after the death of her husband and to continue during her natural life or until 
her remarriage. None of these allowances is payable while the recipient is a Senator or 
a member of the House of Commons. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1960, c. 39). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, are 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering an 
election and, in the case of British subjects other than Canadian citizens, have been ordi- 
narily resident in Canada for twelve months prior to polling day at such election. Persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 

(2) judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(3) the returning officer for each electoral district; 

(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission 
of any offence; 

(5) persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; and 

(6) persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included “Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property”. Legislation proclaimed on the 
above-mentioned date confers upon all Indians who have attained the age of 21 years the 
right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them any of the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. The Eskimos who are Canadian citizens 
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possess the right to vote in federal elections, and the assumption of that right in the far- 
flung communities of the Canadian Far North has grown with Government establishment 
of electoral districts and polling facilities, 


The Canadian Forces Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections 
Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and also for 
veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


11.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1962, 
1963, 1965 and 1968 


Nore.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 
1940 in the 1956 edition, p. 81; those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57; those for 1949, 1953 and 1957 in the 1962 
edition, p. 71; and those for 1958 in the 1966 edition, p. 90. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory 

1962 1963 1965 1968 1962 1963 1965 1968 

@ No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............. 215,565 | 221,321 | 226,082 | 237,594 || 155,263 | 152,175 | 148,392 161,570 
Prince Edward Island..... 56,542 57,029 56, 484 58,216 73,5091} 69,4861) 72,0061 51,225 
Nova Scotian cannirer 398,161 | 401,874 | 401,521 | 412,791 || 423,5562} 419,3522] 420,1462] 339,600 
New Brunswick........... 302,313 | 304,782 | 304,734 | 317,912 || 252,053 | 245,557 | 244,184 254,716 
QOunebecs- eri see terne a 2,728,191 |2,807,634 |2,933,031 /3,083,260 |[2, 117,644 |2,143,246 |2,073,314 | 2,229,345 
Ontario ences eee a 3,397,647 |3,455,363 |3,609,895 |3,846,064 2,719,020 |2,799,870 |2,770,222 | 2,973,745 
Maniiobasn nnn cers ¢ 508,920 | 516,525 | 517,928 | 531,563 || 393,023 | 401,870 | 382,362 403 , 272 
Saskatchewan............. 502,495 | 505,551 | 508,733 | 517,598 || 426,426 | 419,973 | 404,631 416,793 
Alberta ane cance fate ca 680,253 | 700,920 | 725,447 | 774,565 || 505,752 | 552,164 | 534,870 567, 416 
British Columbia......... 891,686 | 921,074 | 972,063 |1,059,959 || 691,930 | 740,229 | 731,438 804,108 
Yukon Territory3.......... 6,762 6,878 6,660 7,559 5,978 6,051 5,760 6,563 
Northwest Territories‘... . 11,790 11,856 12,326 13,807 8,502 8,663 9, 403 9,563 
Notalsterne.4-00- 9,700,325 |9,910,757 |10,274,904 |10,860,888 ||7,772,656 |7,958,636 |7,796,728 | 8,217,916 
1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1965, 26,250 voters 
on the list cast 44,895 votes. ? Kach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1965, 124,633 voters on the list cast 184,153 votes. 3 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 


District of Mackenzie River in 1962 and Electoral District of Northwest Territories in 1963, 1965 and 1968. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act from time to time to provide for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called the 
Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but 
are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Com- 
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mons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at 
Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 
eases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by 
the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons on 
private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or of the House 
of Commons. 

Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave, the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


12.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Oct. 6, 1968 


(In order of seniority) 


Name i i. 
Appointment 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Joun R. Cartwriaut, Chief Justice of Canada...........cccccccecccuuccccuccceuee Sept. 1, 1967: 
LOR Mr ON LICe JPEN! GORATD) DA CRBUX Ate) Cs deren isso noe e hale boreehidtemedtees seated ae Dec. 23, 1949 
PIO eMresustice DOUGUAS, CHARLES ABBOTT a. sect aces cas siesta cccieec ss fos sees skseeesens- ees she July 1, 1954 
Eton shred Ustice RONALD MARTDAND 20> -ocee acta cect 2 as sos6 cs Fad seals ons oSnnck <ccebheecen dave Jan, 15, 1958 
PGR MEM UStICOWILERED. dUDSON: sins cnieiss va ai leleaiicone os aeises snsa/ anion nuciecsiceievias coumeaes Maen Feb. 5, 1958 
lomspNtrsJustice HOUANDSA. RITCHIE. ete rP ec asks Sari iesa teh s ace op hie voisje loin + Sloe ins aayaceis se May 6, 1959 
ons MirJustice mammern Mis Hari: 32.6.0. 1m, binds canes sons oun ate bok A chatelauiad saeco dsbd aaede Nov. 23, 1962 
HionaMiexdustice WISHART PoMTr/ SPENCE Gia .08% sacs dost sue lesWeclleies daiiee sd doedabebieckles sede May 30. 1963 
PRN NET PS ICO WO UIS-b HIMNEPO PIGEON Meese care ie Rach otek race Sees mee Cen Fans Oct. 6, 1967 


1 First appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, Dec. 23, 1949. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and six puisne 
judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the puisne judges 
hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor General on address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the 
age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada where 
sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where 
claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 210). 

An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the Ex- 
chequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies with 
leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does not 
exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 

The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was first 
conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by the 
Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute, the Exchequer Court is continued 
as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
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exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada is 
divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for each 
district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president or 
the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) 
established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; by 
the Transport Act, 1938 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for Canada and by the National Transportation Act, 1967 (SC 1966- 
67, c. 69) to the Canadian Transport Commission. This court exercises jurisdiction with 
respect to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any 
order of the Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada 
upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or 
more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, c. 29) the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assess- 
ments under that Act. 


National Defence Act.—The Court Martial Appeal Court was established in 1959 by 
an amendment to the National Defence Act (SC 1959, ¢. 5). The judges of the Court are 
not fewer than four judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada designated by the Governor 
in Council and such additional judges of a superior court of criminal jurisdiction as are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council designates one of the 
judges to be president of the Court. The Court hears appeals from courts martial re- 
specting the legality of a finding of guilty on any charge and the legality of a sentence 
passed by a court martial. An appeal lies from the Court Martial Appeal Court to the 
Supreme Court of Canada on a question of law only. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the pro- 
vincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92(14) the legislature of each province exclusively may 
make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the con- 
stitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal 
jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the judges of 
the superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the courts of 
probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, allow- 
ances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the courts 
of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, c. 159 and amendments). 
Under Sect. 99, the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55; a re- 
organization of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia became effective Aug. 1, 1 
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removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. 
They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The tenure of office of district 
and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being during good behaviour and their 
residence within the area for which the court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the 
presiding officers of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, justices 
of the peace, magistrates and juvenile court judges. Except in Quebec, there are county 
or district courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 
in amount. Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction 
variously known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, ete. There 
is also a Court of Appeal in each province. 


The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or 
more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories and vice versa. There is a Court of Appeal for each of the Territories. Police 
magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdiction in minor civil and criminal cases. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, The Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and with 
the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on p. 57 concerning the 
Federal Government. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a 
statutory term of five years but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the advice of the Premier of the province. 


The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act, the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following matters: 
amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; 
direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the province; 
establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial 
officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the 
timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public 
and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, although wholly situated within 
one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 


* Except where indicated, the information given in this Section is brought up to Dee. 31, 1968. Any important 
changes occurring between that date (or the date given) and the time of going to press will be found in an Appendix 
to this volume. 
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tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment in enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the afore- 
said subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at a specified age (18 to 21 years) who is a Canadian citizen or (in certain 
provinces) other British subject, who complies with certain residence requirements in the 
province and the electoral district of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifi- 
cations, is entitled to vote. Voting privileges are given to persons in Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan at the age of 18, in Newfoundland, Alberta and British Columbia 
at 19 years, and in the remaining provinces at 21 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 42 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Sept. 8, 1966 is the 34th in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 6th since Confederation. 


Since the date of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, the province has had four Lieutenant- 
Governors: the Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh commissioned Apr. 1, 1949; the Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Outerbridge commissioned Sept. 5, 1949; the Hon. Campbell Macpherson 
commissioned Dec. 16, 1957; and the Hon. Fabian O’Dea commissioned Mar. 1, 1963. 
The first Ministry, formed on July 13, 1949 under the leadership of the Hon. Joseph R. 
Smallwood, was still in office on Dee. 31, 1968. 


The Premier receives a salary of $12,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $11,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $5,666.67 and a travelling and expense allowance of 
$2,833.33. Hach member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of 
$5,666.67 plus a travelling and expense allowance of $2,833.33. An additional allowance 
of $5,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 


13.—Legislatures of Newfoundiand, 1949-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Hottion Legislature yee Fist Gosia pees 
Mayra 27 wi1OLOal Retiree saea chen: cette eeiN. Sheer. ae 4 July 11, 1949 | Nov. 8, 1951 
Nove 2601960) |-2nd 7 vanced sce ccee' cis neiescoue kee 7 Mar. 11, 1952 | Sept. 10, 1956 
Oct meee P1050 n | KG race tesel eel atia cle cine. na sidsisiace ois auaaokien 3 Mar. 19, 1957 | July 28, 1959 
Aug e205 LOGO BALL Tits sestetevaicfevsialar oer severe visisicfexeversin/suars ier Sisy- Guess 4 Apr. 20, 1960 | Mar. 20, 1962 
Novyey 197110624 ub bhi cco ee aeeie nyveeteeicters em acra einen Gl dee ceean Sloe 4 Mar. 20, 1963 | Aug. 17, 1966 


Bent.) 851966) |NGther contact seaice sere mance aeeteee as een ae ties z Nov. 30, 1966 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 
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14.—First Ministry of Newfoundland, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 8, 1966: 38 Liberal and 4 Progressive Conservative. ) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


RPEAINIOS SEPA Cees oes 2 kya ctas zee ES eS Hon. J. R. Smatuwoop.......... Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
President of theiCouncil. .......cs.seececese Elonsilas Re CURT Samar e ce eno enee Apr. 1, 1949 | Sept. 8, 1966 
Bans tar OMA DOUG. «4: dtdhe doc ce noted. Eons Weds KHOUGH «...eeaes nek July 29, 1949 | June 12, 1966 
Mimmister of Public Works. <<. <,<.ce,. «ec. vee Hons Jd oR. CHAGEDR saci. cciecar Apr. 4, 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio.................. 18 105 aged Shel Sl aig €= pans lo Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Education..... .cc.d. ccc cence: LONE UAW.wROWE oc. aycere aes eee May 21, 1952 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Provincial Affairs.............2. Hons (Ge Ag RRBCKIGR fo. orcs Aug. 26, 1959 | Dec. 7, 1964 
AIHIN GEL, OF ELIS WE YS oicrsre i aicsalssacecicisisictsisices Hon. He 8. JONEAWS. £0, ea) hi oe Dec. 7, 1964 | Dee. 7, 1964 
Manister OMmbinanCese cents. otters Hone Re Ve HARLEM s eee. ee Dec, 7, 1964] Dec. 7, 1964 
Minister of Justice and Minister of Health...] Hon. T. A. HickMan............ July 28, 1966 (ie eee 
Minister of Fisheries and Minister of Com- Me 3. 1966 

munity and Social Development........ Hon swA. J. MARONIY.: joss. 50505 Aug. 8, 1966 eon 26, 1967 
Minister of Labrador Affairs................ BloneiBis. Wis WINSOR ostenccnieresarys July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Eon Gr ETDs it eas. tio oe July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio.................. ELOn SAU INBAR Yen hikers ve sca July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Public Welfare.................. Hon Hoe ROBERTS: noode. cee July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources| Hon. W. R. CaLuAHAN........... July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply..... Hon, J. AGINOLAN Ss one. see eee July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio. ...............+. Eons WeINMROWE E>. of sche aa ces July 17, 1968 | July 17, 1968 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation 
(1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105; since that date, the position has 
been held by the Hon. F. W. Hyndman, appointed effective Mar. 31, 1958, followed by 
the Hon. W. J. MacDonald, appointed effective Aug. 1, 1963. 


The Legislative Assembly elected May 30 and July 11, 1966 is the 51st in the history of 
Prince Edward Island Legislatures and the 26th since Confederation. It has 32 members 
from 16 electoral districts who may serve for a statutory term of five years. Each district 
elects one Councillor and one Assemblyman. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are 
listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105. The Hon. Walter R. Shaw was Premier from Sept. 16, 
1959 until the present Premier took office following the General Election of May 30, 1966. 


The annual salary of the Premier is $9,000, of a Cabinet Minister $6,000 and of a 
Minister without Portfolio $3,600. A member of the Assembly receives $2,666.67 for 
each regular Session attended by him and an additional amount of $1,333.33, tax-free, 
for travelling and other expenses incurred in connection with Session attendance and 
representing his district; the Speaker of the Assembly receives a further additional sum of 
$1,000 and an additional amount of $500, tax-free, for travelling and other expenses in- 
curred in connection with his official duties for each Session; to cover like expenditures 
the Deputy Speaker receives a further additional sum of $600 and an additional amount of 
$300, tax-free, and the Leader of the Opposition a further additional sum of $1,666.67 
and an additional amount of $833.33, tax-free. Payment for indemnity for travelling and 
other expenses incurred by a member of the Legislature, the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition accrue from his election to the Legislature and are paid 
monthly. No sessional indemnity or expenses are paid for any special Session of the 
Legislature. 
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15.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1955-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 110; and for 1936-47 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 82. 


TF ll TT eee 


Bietice Legislature oh sae F frat Onenibe eaten 
ADI 1 205. 195M 2and etn cinepeerrenr cast eect eerie ere 6 Oct. 23, 1951 | Apr. 27, 1955 
May (25. 1055:|: 230d caannen ers eens cee seas ne sacs savant ioe eect 4 Feb. 2, 1956 | Aug. 3, 1959 
Septal, 1050) | t24 thu tee eee fen ed cos «8 ev 4 Mar, 1, 1960] Nov. 8, 1962 
WDecsetlO SLOGZAROS thi. ayer ee rere sic or s-ecs.ovsatensececctahe cee wee ee 4 Mar. 14, 1963 | Apr. 14, 1966 
May «30, 1966 | 26th eee. mete scsmcc cies andcwoM toothed ae 1 Nov. 23, 1966 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 


16.—T wenty-sixth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 30 and July 11, 1966: 17 Liberal and 
15 Progressive Conservative.) 


6e6{N_51—10B60€0o2o20.°—38—0—0—OOoweoosSs$=S— eS 
Date of “Date of 


Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Attorney and Advocate General] Hon, ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 


igh wWayslno enh sieht 2 irs oes Hon. Georges J. Fereuson...... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Education and President of the 
Executive Council see ea ae ere Hon. Gorpon L. BEnnert....... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 


Lhe) hen $2 SS app os bo e.aoS AG ee is ee Hon. T. Earte HIcKry.......... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Health and Minister of Municipal 

UNE EN Ty Se mere BER lin HOLS ae ee Go eee Hon: Kumi Crank.. phos acs cen. June 11, 1953 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources 

and Minister of Fisheries.................. Hon. Czcm A. MILueR........... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Welfare and Minister of Tourist 

Development ree ee ec eee Hon. M. Lorne BonneEtu........ June 16, 1955 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Labour and Manpower Resources.| Hon. J. ELMER BLANCHARD....... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Ministerjof Agriculture... ..........c0c.sesce Hon. Dantet J. MacDonatp..... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio................., Hon. Rosert E. CampBett....... Nov. 30, 1966 | Nov. 30, 1966 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 
1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Plow, commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1958, followed by the 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963, and the Hon. Victor deB. Oland, 
commissioned to office July 22, 1968. 

The Legislature has 46 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected May 30, 1967 is the 49th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 26th since 
Confederation. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 107; the Hon. Walter R. Shaw was the Premier at that time and held office until 1967 
when the present Premier assumed office. 

The Premier of the province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum and $800 per annum as expenses of representation. 
Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $4,000 and an 
allowance of $2,000 for expenses incidental to the discharge of his duties. The Leader of 
the Opposition receives an allowance of $7,200 and an $800 representation allowance in 
addition to his sessional indemnity. 
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17.—Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1955-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76; for 1924-33 in the 1938 
edition, p. 111; and for 1933-49 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 83. 


oo TT TTOTT00—————— 
Date of Legislature Number Date of Date of 


Election of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
Rant Gok GOS Sot Cuar a wreraiieroate vets cites ie oracaractatwraeeeutcineec 3 Feb. 24, 1954 | Sept. 20, 1956 
Met OME LUO Te OLU ace Meee ee ee ee core a 3 Feb, 27, 1957 | Apr. 26, 1960 
PROOUMST R ACD IDACIeery, et. Set ert Men) Av eaicitc coher ica cae 3 Feb. 8, 1961 | Aug. 29, 1963 
PE ee SONS! 1 2HUD . PP. ae le tee,cda Me aieid s vicieieea Meiefoctin whic sae « 5 Feb. 6, 1964 | Apr. 20, 1967 
Eee QUEM OGU) | COLL See Keer et es eke ee ae 1 Dec. 1, 1967 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 


18.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at Dec. 31, 1968 
(Party standing at latest General Election, May 30, 1967: 40 Progressive Conservative and 6 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Chairman of the Nova Scotia 


BO Wer COMMISSION == 2s 52.2 esc eae ai eees Hon. Grorce I. Smirg........... Nov. 20, 1956 | Sept. 13, 1967 
Attorney General and Minister of Public 

ED Ear Md baPehe sect Pee wave sitesi cick so awit cl ae Hon, Ricuarp A. Donanor...... Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Provincial Secretary...............0.eeeeee Hon. Epwarp D. Hauiwurton...} Nov. 20, 1956 | May 10, 1968 


Minister of Finance and Economics, Minister 
under the Water Act and Minister under 


the Industrial Estates Limited Act........ Hons Ww. Si, Ka JONES cc6s. wes onic Apr. 21, 1960 | May 10, 1968 
Minister of Mines and Minister in charge of Dec. 12. 1961 

the Liquor Control Act................... Hon. Donatp M. Smitu.......... Oct. 13, 1960 tone 13° 1960 
Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. Donatp R. MacLeop...... July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 
Minister of Fisheries and Minister, Housing 

ISTELOUINGIG ACiasateit eas deseo eke Hon. James M. Harpina......... July 6, 1964 | May 10, 1968 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Trade 

BNA LA OMEL SB aca eee toe ee cr ck cee Hon. Tuomas J. McKrouan..... July 6, 1964 | Dec. 21, 1966 
Magister or Tiphways. ins. 0 hack lose luse en Hon, Irvin W. AKERLEY......... July 6, 1964 | May 10, 1968 
Minister.of Piducatbion. /coe0iss0.csii cece s ens Hon, Geratp J. Doucet......... July 6, 1964 | Dec. 14, 1967 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and May 10, 1968 

Minister of Municipal Affairs.............. Hon. Harvey A. VENIOT......... May 10, 1968 Tae 16. 1968 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 

TIBNGSANGY HOFER. cuiisscharls he oo on oe Hon, Grorce A. SNow.......... Sept. 4, 1968 | Sept. 4, 1968 
Minister of Public Welfare and Minister in 

ETO OD MANO) sete ods/o espe pet ie sore oaesine Hon. PRRCyY GAUM os 5c0% «lo cise on » July 16, 1968 | July 16, 1968 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; since that date, the position has been held by the 
Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, appointed June 6, 1958, followed by the Hon. John B. MeNair, 
appointed June 9, 1965, and the Hon. W. S. Bird appointed Feb. 1, 1968. 


The Legislature elected Oct. 23, 1967 is the 46th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
19th since Confederation. It has 58 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; 
the present Premier assumed office in 1960. 


The Premier receives $20,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $12,000 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $5,000 plus an additional $2,500 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $8,000 and 
the Speaker receives an allowance of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 
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19.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1955-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 112; and for 1936-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 84. 


eSe——eaea6a6as00 Oo eee 


Date of 


Number Date of Date of 
Election 


Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


Sept..22, 1052) | don We eee cascade saascdiecokeaaacavaknane 
June #18. 1056) | dard sere see ter cicsces.« cases aise ase ee 
June:°27; 1960) (p44thee se eer maar enian sss o2 okiace cee eee Nov. 17, 1960 | Mar. 12, 1963 
Apres 22, (19630 G45 this weenie oi on <tc ctcacte meee ie May 28, 1963 | Sept. 8, 1967 
Oct. 7237 1067 IAB thin neces eco sckce anc tierce aie 1 Feb. 27, 1968 1 


Feb. 12, 1953 | Apr. 17, 1956 
Feb, 21, 1957 | May 19, 1960 


ao 8 > 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 


20.—T wenty-third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at Dec. 31, 1968 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 23, 1967: 32 Liberal and 26 Progressive Conservative.) 


88S See ee 
Date of Date of 


Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


PLOMiler eer ene Meee eee th ok tank Hon. Louis J. RopicHaup........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Ministeniofivustice’s.capiiecnwcaicten. cs ccce.c. Hon, Bernarp A. JEAN.......... Apr. 6, 1966 | Apr. 6, 1966 
Ministeriofi)Hinancessnat)-.an nad. meee Hon. L. G. DesBrisay.......... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Provincial Secretaryassemeepice tierce caren. Hon. J. E. LRBLANc............. July 12, 1960 | May 18, 1965 
Minister of Highways............c.0.0.0000- ionWAG ie eRIcHAR Da. see aan July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Publie Works.................... Hon. RR. D. Doucun.. +0. Nov. 15, 1967 | Nov. 15, 1967 
Minister of Natural Resources............... Hon. Wituiam R. Dorrin........ July 12, 1960 | Mar, 22. 1966 
Minister of Agriculture and Rural Develop- 

MONG rr Pe AOE ete Hon. J. Aprimn Levesqui....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Health and Welfare.............. Hon, L. Norsert THerravtr....| May 18, 1965 | Nov. 15, 1967 
Ministerjof labours serene de came ne. on. H. H. WinitaMson......... Nov. 15, 1967 | Nov. 15, 1967 
Minister of Education............. sisi eleieisicisl| SELOB Wes Minn DRUM eee May 18, 1965 | Apr. 6, 1966 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hons Bali NADEAULI Ne ene nee May 18, 1965 | May 18, 1965 
Ministeriof Hishertessmeee mete sae nee eck Hon. R, Exnest RIcHarp........ May 28, 1963 | July 8, 1963 
Ministenofsviouthuememney aaa: a. cok. Hon. Lours J. Rosicuaun (acting) Sins Sept. 16, 1968 
Minister of Economic Growth............... Hons Rie de ElIGGINS heen eee Nov. 15, 1967 | Nov. 15, 1967 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power 

Commission eee te eee ae! Hon. H. GrawamM CRocKER...... July 12, 1960 | May 18, 1965 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a National Assembly. The Legislative Council—the upper chamber of the Quebec 
Government for 101 years—was abolished by Act of the Quebec Legislature on Nov. 29, 
1968, effective Dec. 31, 1968, and by the same Act the name of the Legislative Assembly 
was changed to “National Assembly of Quebec”. 


Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year 
Book, p. 109; since that date the position has been held by ‘the Hon. Onésime Gagnon, 
commissioned to office Feb. 14, 1958, followed by the Hon. Paul Comtois, commissioned 
to office Oct. 6, 1961, and the Hon. Hugues Lapointe, commissioned to office Feb. 22, 1966. 


The National Assembly has 108 elected members elected for a maximum period of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 110; 
the Hon. Jean Lesage became Premier in 1960, the Hon. Daniel Johnson in 1966, and the 
Hon. Jean-Jacques Bertrand on Sept. 26, 1968. 
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Each member of the National Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $12,000 
and an expense allowance of $6,000. In addition to this indemnity and allowance, the 
Premier receives an annual indemnity of $16,000, a representation allowance of $4,000 and 
an allowance in lieu of residence of $2,000; Ministers with Portfolio receive an annual 
indemnity of $12,000, plus a supplement of $3,000 for representation; Ministers without 
Portfolio receive an indemnity of $12,000, plus a representation allowance of $3,000; the 
Speaker (President) receives an indemnity of $10,000, a representation allowance of $2,000 
and an allowance in lieu of residence of $1,000; the Deputy Speaker (Vice-president) 
receives an indemnity of $5,000 and a representation allowance of $1,000. The Leader of 
the Opposition receives an indemnity of $10,000, a representation allowance of $3,000 and 
an allowance in lieu of residence of $2,000. 


21.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1955-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 113; and for 1936-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 85. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
rhino Ooh WEES AT | al eg lire Re ean ada Se trind ra te 4 Nov. 12, 1952 | Apr. 25, 1956 
UNO OO) PLODOM: COLL A niid ercreictids Sattnente cto eh cinote beloae sleet 4 Nov. 14, 1956 | Apr. 27, 1960 
Binaries Reon ot LOGO IE AOE esc cere soled ytarsnssaiavajofeic ayatea o oiesatol cee este aie 3 Sept. 20, 1960 | Sept. 19, 1962 
ENO VLORM LUGS oT Uncen tii noo ter eee cicinrstte oes pietio cont siecteeeien 6 Jan. 15, 1963 | Apr. 18, 1966 
panege bod TOBGNEZ8th 2 RM ye eee on) ds eda ee eae eee 1 Dec. 1, 1966 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 


22.—_Twenty-fifth Ministry of Quebec, as at Dec. 31, 1968 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 5, 1966: 56 Union Nationale, 50 Liberal and 2 


Independent. ) 
. Date 
Office Name of 
Appointment 
Prime Minister, President of the Executive Council, 
Minister of Intergovernmental Affairs and Minister 
Bid uStiCeteacieanee te haeth as its Teme cies Sate oR Hon. Jean-Jacquis BERTRAND............ Oct. 2, 1968 
DUS LOL On MOUCR TION <.« <.-so.s.0iaje5 Fb ios ance cicero Hon. JEAN-Guy CARDINAL........2000005 Oct. 2, 1968 
IMINIStEMUL i INANCG 4. PT ee eee eee te eee Hone PACE DOZOIS asec rte cent ae sce Oct. 2, 1968 
Minister of Financial Institutions, Companies and 
O-OP CLR ULV ES. leis < ran te in oy coer ass 6 0 covets PHONE AY VESUG ABIAGS «.o clerercaic oapele'e euaye Sisters) =. Oct. 10, 1968 
Minister of Labour..5 geese ee: ve te eee eae Hon. Maurice BELLEMARE.............+-- Oct, 2, 1968 
BIBCOE OLE VGNNG! Acc iri eens ermine Hon, RAYMOND JOHNSTON..........2+005- Oct. 2, 1968 
Minister of Transport and Communications........... Hon, FERNAND LIZOTTH............0005-5 Oct. 2, 1968 
Minister of Lands and Forests.............cseceeeeees Hon. CLAUDE GOSSELIN.........00002e005 Oct. 2, 1968 
Mamnister of Lich wavs...ccsscinerned moxceiniatuierntens= . FERNAND-J. LAFONTAINE.........+++ Oct. 2, 1968 
Minister of Public Works ne . ARMAND RUSSELL... occ000000<eese- Oct. 2, 1968 
PLOVINCISE SOCTOLALY. «05 foc Sec cscebes cc sus eee MIR DMM ACLS. ccociente cece a ere Oct, 10, 1968 
Minister of Health and Minister of Family and Social 
WV GUAR OILS, ...-4. syattarancts 2. ise han « Sareea . JBAN-PAUL CLOUTIER......:22.00.0 Oct. 2, 1968 
Minister of Tourism, Fish and Game GABRInL) LOUBIBR..))o.. eee econ ee Oct. 2, 1968 
Minister of Industry and Commerce aan . JEAN-PAUL BEAUDRY ves) -Oct.._.2,.1968 
Minister of Municipal Affairs..............0..se0cee . Ropert LUSSIER......... .--| Oct. 2, 1968 
mrnieper OC Cultgral AAAIIA 64), th nds snes ca nestasss« . JEAN- Not TREMBLAY......... .--| Oct, 2, 1968 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization.............. Hon. Cu&MENT VINCENT.........00000000 Oct. 2, 1968 
Minister of Natural Resources..............eeeeeeees Hon, PAU CAUGARD «on oc. cleteae\cllsielinsiscee sis Oct. 2. 1968 
Maliortar Genoral. S3e oe. eer. dee ces cas cco Hon. ARMAND MALTAIS...........--00008- Oct. 10, 1968 
Ministers without Portfolio: 
RBC LGE ge Bans NES RE. reels, o vsihe afe.0 sisin-spha ca aece Hons ROCESOLVEN, «-finiae cosmic eeee Oct. 2, 1968 
BLUTNICIDAL ATTRIB ee Ooh hae eres once orien ue Hon. FRANCIS BOUDREAU........---0+00+ Oct. 2, 1968 
Tudustry and Commerce, aces... sce dese cess veneee Hon, EpGAR CHARBONNEAU..........++++ Oct. 2, 1968 
Responsible for the Public Service................. lon, Manoa MASSE. ooo... cssascleisces« Oct. 2, 1968 
Responsible for the Eastern Quebec Development 
Sten: RRR (a re er ere Hon. Marcen MAS8B...........00eeeeeees Oct. 10, 1968 
Hamuly and’ Social Welfare. ...-..cccce se recccecdeces Hon. FRrancois-EvuGiNE MATHIBU........ Oct. 2, 1968 


i leseesemnnstisenSnecoe eon sss sss st aT 
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Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. 
Justice John Keiller Mackay, appointed effective Dec. 30, 1957, followed by the Hon. 
William Earl Rowe, appointed effective May 1, 1963, and the Hon. W. Ross Macdonald, 
appointed effective July 4, 1968. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 117 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Premiers from Confederation 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; the Hon. John Parmenter Robarts became 
Premier on Nov. 8, 1961 upon the resignation of the Hon. Leslie M. F rost, Premier from 
May 4, 1949. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, the 
Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario- 
St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services Commis- 
sion and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208 as amended) 
each member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $8,000 and an allowance for 
expenses at the rate of $3,000 for every member of the Assembly representing an electoral 
district within the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and $4,000 for every member 
representing any other electoral district. In addition, the Speaker receives a special 
indemnity at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate of $2,000; and the 
Leader of the Opposition a salary of $12,000 per annum in addition to his indemnity as a 
member. Each member of the Cabinet having charge of a department receives the ordinary 
indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition to his salary as a Minister of the 
Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $16,000 and 
for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a department $12,000. By the 1956 amendment, 
every Minister of the Crown in charge of a department, the Minister of the Crown who is 
a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, and the Leader of the 
Opposition receive a representation allowance of $2,000 per annum. Each Minister 
without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, receives $2,500 salary and $1,000 representation allowance per annum. 


23.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1955-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 114; and for 1935-50 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 87. 


Sn —ne9000—s—s————S————aeee 


Date of 


Number Date of Date of 
Election 


Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


INOVA122 pL05 I odth overhear e Id Rhy cick ae 5 Feb, 21, 1952 | May 2, 1955 
Pune wes) LISD | DE tla cyar.teracrranee lay ree en eee aCe Rk od os a 5 Sept. 8, 1955 | May 4, 1959 
Tune SLL, e2059 hl e2Gthieye reevecvreec rte aes ee eos 4 Jan. 26, 1960 | Aug. 16, 1963 
Sept.0:25, 41063) ti 27:thic-. vreau eer toe I oc 5 Oct. 29, 1963 | Sept. 5, 1967 
Oct. STV LOG TM O8th tee eee hice ote ace eae tne 1 Feb. 14, 1968 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31. 1968. 
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24.—Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 17, 1967: 69 Progressive Conservative, 28 Liberal and 
20 New Democratic Party.) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier, 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the Council,....... Hon. Joun PARMENTER Roparts.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
manisver Of Public Works... 5... 600.s0000066: Hon. THomas Ray Conne.t..... Nov. 1, 1956 | Apr. 28, 1958 
MUHISUONOLFLOALt alesis wuss dete te eee s Hon. Matruew Buttoch Dymonp} July 18, 1957 | Dee. 22, 1958 
Minister of Social and Family Services...... Hon. JoHN YAREMKO............. Apr. 28, 1958 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Financial and Commercial Affairs} Hon. Henry Lest Rowntree..| Noy. 21, 1960 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Correctional Services............ Hon. ALLAN GROSSMAN........... Nov. 21, 1960 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture and Food............ Hon. Witttam Atcuuson Stewart] Nov. 21 1960 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Treasurer of Ontario and Minister of 

GONOMNCStaoasea Onn gear aee ake snes Bee ee ee i uerdDe {Nov. 24 1066 
Ministerof Lransport.tce<s. aren fore cette Hon. Irwin HaAsSKETT............ Nov. 8, 1961 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Tourism and Information........ Hon. James ALEXANDER CHARLES 

INUED S.. cea tanec snes oe tt te mot Oct. 25, 1962 | Aug. 14, 1963 

Minister of Education and Minister of 

University Affairs 2s G22... cd.ccccces ess Hon. Wmu1am GRENVILLE Davis.| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Energy and Resources 

Managomentelsrnsecysce tesserae ee eee set Hon. Joun RicHarp Simonett...| Oct. 25, 1962 | Ovt. 16, 1963 
Minister of Trade and Development......... Hon, Stanuey Joun Ranpat....| Nov. 8, 1963 | Nov. 8, 1963 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General....| Hon. AntHuR ALLISON WisHART.| Mar, 26, 1964 | Mar. 26, 1964 
Manister OL Ig hWAys. alte .«Atias fess cc0c6 ccs Hon. Grorae Exvus GomMe...... Jan. 12, 1965 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon, Renz BRUNELLE............ Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Biimster: of GabOUr ceccus cc cces igs cessees cc's Hon. Darton ARTHUR BAtgs..... Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of 

MO TAZOUSHID Ee ola Aoi cicth Sed ae As woe widinceseare Hon. Rosert Stanitey WEtcH....| Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio.................0. Hon. Tuomas Lzonarp Wetts...| Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 24, 1966 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Wizt1am Darcy McKgouacu!} Nov. 24, 1966 | Nov. 23, 1967 
Minister without Portfolio................00+ Hon. FERNAND GUINDON........+ Nov. 28, 1967 | Nov. 28, 1967 
Minister Of Mines 70! «2. Be ks cs 3 co sitcad Hon. AtuaAN FREDERICK 

TUAW RENEE -csetenie theca ears) oietarsie Feb. 138, 1968 | Feb. 18, 1968 

Minister'of Réventie.\s.sJadss<es eevee enceses Hon. Jonn Howarp Wuite....... Oct. 10, 1968 | Oct. 10, 1968 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 12 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1870) to 1959 are cited in 
the 1960 Year Book, p. 113; since that date, the position has been held by the Hon. Errick 
F. Willis, sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960, followed by the Hon. Richard S. Bowles, sworn in 
on Sept. 1, 1965. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 114; 
the Hon. Dufferin Roblin, who became Premier on June 30, 1958, remained in office until 
1967 when the present Premier assumed office. 
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The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $16,600 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $15,600. Members of the Legislature are each paid a 
sessional indemnity of $4,800 and a tax-free expense allowance of $2,400 plus an allowance 
of $20 a day for a period of 60 days continuous sitting including Saturdays and Sundays 
for members outside Metro Winnipeg who have to take board and lodging in Winnipeg 
during legislative sessions. The Leader of the Opposition is paid $15,600 and the Speaker 
of the Legislature receives $9,600 which is an amount equal to double the indemnity of 
an individual member. 


25.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1955-68, as at Dee. 31, 1968 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80; for 1924-36 in the 1938 
edition, p. 115; and for 1937-49 in the 1963-64 edition, p.88. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
TUN RRS MLO DS eC Ab a aeaeeerias Vache bse tole Sisters eee ee ee 5 Feb. 2, 1954 | Apr. 30, 1958 
SUNG MG RIODSs |e2b th emetic as ced. 5 eR, Cy ee 2 Oct. 23, 1958 | Mar. 31, 1959 
May gra OoO a 2buh merece et cee hee ne een a ee 5 June 9, 1959 | Nov. 9, 1962 
Dec, (145 1062:| 27theeadasse aon TS ROE BRET aa a 5 Feb. 28, 1963 | May 18, 1966 

JUNO 2a AQOC MMC O the ome cn We cia. coacisciun anit cn tana cia meee 1 Dec. 5, 1966 1 


! Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 


26.—Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 23, 1966: 31 Progressive Conservative, 14 Liberal. 
11 New Democratic Party and 1 Social Credit.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 
Dominion-Provincial Relations and Minis- 
ter charged with the administration of the 


Manitoba Development Authority Act....| Hon, WALTER WEIR.............. Oct. 31, 1961 | Nov. 27, 1967 
Minister offfinance tat. ache 6.2 Hon. Gurney EVANS............ June 30, 1958 | Sept. 25, 1968 
Minister of Transportation.................. Hon. Stewart E. McLean....... June 30, 1958 | Sept. 25, 1968 
Atitorney=Generalla tee title «da « cereracucrews Hon. Sterne R. Lyon......... June 30, 1958 | July 22, 1966 
Minister of Health and Social Services...... Hon. Grorce JoHNSON........... June 30, 1958 | Sept. 25, 1968 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 

and Minister of Tourism and Recreation...| Hon. J. B. CARROLL.............. June 30, 1958 | Sept. 25, 1968 
Ministeriof labour). ee hake dees none ees Hon. CHarues H. Witnry....... Aug. 7, 1959 | Sept. 25, 1968 
Minister of Municipal A ffairs................ Hons @sm Bataumye. 4o..05. +. .< Feb. 27, 1963 | Sept. 25, 1968 
Minister of Government Services............ Hon. THetma Forses............ July 22, 1966 | Sept. 25, 1968 
Minister of Industry and Commerce........ Hon. Stoney Sprvak............. July 22, 1966 | July 22, 1966 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources....| Hon. Harry J. ENNS............ July 22, 1966 | Sept. 25, 1968 


Minister of Youth and Education, Minister 
under The Legislative Library Act and 
Minister responsible for The Public 
Eibrartes:Ach erence tern teeter Hon. Donatp W. CRraIK......... Nov. 27, 1967 | Sept. 25, 1968 

MinistenoiAgrcultures. saa eee ae Hon, J. Douguas Watt.......... Sept. 25, 1968 | Sept. 25, 1968 


a eee 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. F. L, Bastedo, commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1968, followed by the Hon. Robert 
L. Hanbidge, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 

The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 59, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115; the Hon. W. S. Lloyd became Premier in 1961 and the Hon. W. R. 
Thatcher in 1964. 
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The Premier receives $18,500 and each Cabinet Minister $13,500 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $13,500 plus an office 
allowance of $17,500 per annum, the Speaker $4,500 and the Deputy Speaker $2,500. The 
sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $6,000 together with an expense 
allowance of $3,000. Each of the members for the three northernmost constituencies of 
Prince Albert East-Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake receives a $6,000 sessional 
indemnity and a $3,500 expense allowance. 


27.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1955-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 116; and for 1935-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 89. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
MO CERI LOD FEL 2U BE. Ee 8 2. 0:5. sh siers.c oats esa cisco whars,e,/siejayeueia,tie 4 Feb, 12, 1953 | Apr. 25, 1956 
Bree tes wlonG y cloth, 2. .tektoct oso a cee dusdancuoebsceouhens 4 Feb. 14, 1957 | May 4, 1960 
SAMO S eLOOO HAP AGh 28. tard oh aie.6. th sm ece-a toes w/sieidiessies erases eve ie 6 Oct. 11, 1960 | Mar. 18, 1964 
PRT ie, SA OU 8) PLD UI SS 2. tcrehg Mi aleraterata's othtsteie’ clalstefetatere! ofe)<ielsjajsterwcsretepa 4 Feb. 4, 1965 | Apr. 1, 1967 
1 


Gt, ET OG T Bl BEGU BF eee $c, occ crete oo oo tee op ciesiajness ecapsleesaee Feb. 15, 1968 
: ( 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 


28.—Tenth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at Dec. 31, 1968 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 11, 1967: 35 Liberal and 24 New Democratic Party.) 


Date of 

Office Name Appointment 
Premier, President of the Executive Council May 22. 1964 

and Minister of Industry and Commerce........... Hon. W. Ross THATCHER................. { Vane 
Dec. 28, 1967 
Provincial Treasurer.................. ROGER phy ea ciae ony Dr Ge STBUART cree kocens sent .| Dec. 28, 1967 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary.......... Lak oyas Boal ag SBN ie adios aaetodercorctde cite May 22, 1964 
Minister of Mineral Resources and Minister of May 22. 1964 
UA iy Seemann hale JRE RE Seg ey Fons ASC Gmunnow, a Mer eE se Lees ote ae 
Monister- OF enpuc Leathe ss dc ce iets teem soe HonttG Bs GRANTU se esac ceites car aeee ae Oct. 18, 1966 
Minister of Highways and Transportation............ 18 iG) ip Od 870) 13) be ce ae ae aceite cele Oct. 18, 1966 
Reingster Oles oTICUILUTC ene ete Seer She Seen meen Hons) De MCHARTANE Ase ts: occa eens July 5, 1965 

Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and 

Co-operative Development...................0e00. Eons, Lis PE CODERRE. ek oats eee eee ne May 22, 1964 
MEISEL OL MCUCALION Meet testes cee eee Hon tI CMMCISAACL stein sckes se tceekasene Nov. 3, 1967 
NETEOS EET OL Wellat@nce, ft aceon aon ane ee oe Hons. PaMAGDONALDy cee eee ene Oct. 18, 1966 
PermsterGr Public WOrkS.. sees. s oases. 1 ost er nee ne. HOMPAM RS G Uva seas eee sone ae Nov. 3, 1967 
Minister of Municipal Affairs...............0ccecceces Hon. ab yHSTe ys. ce.chere fae sneer Nov. 3, 1967 
Minister of Natural Resources................0-e000- Elon OSs) DARRMs <2: (acee osesaseees s Dec. 28, 1967 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 116; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. J. Percy Page, commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959, followed by the Hon. J. W. 
Grant MacEwan, commissioned in January 1966. 

There are 65 members in the Legislative Assembly, elected for a maximum period of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 117; 
the Hon. Ernest C. Manning, the Premier at that time, resigned in 1968. 

Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition) receives a sessional indemnity of $4,800 plus $2,400 
expense allowance plus $15 for each day during the session when the member is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence, both tax free. The Speaker’s sessional in- 
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demnity is $8,000 plus $4,000 expense allowance, the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity 
is $6,400 plus $3,200 expense allowance, and the Leader of the Opposition’s sessional 
indemnity is $7,200 plus $3,600 expense allowance. Each also receives $15 for each day 
during the session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of residence. The 
Premier, in addition to the sessional indemnity, receives $18,000 and each of the other 
Ministers receives $15,000. 


29.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1955-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Nortre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 117; and for 1985-48 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 90. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
PAIS VD: PG O | Rio bilenepeee eRe MMe Epa sie: xs. oOo: 0 asin atalonctadstcbtotetshoncterat helene 3 Feb. 19, 1953 | May 12, 1955 
WUT 129) BL ODD a LO UE yen tetera cc cis a: he a aes scien retard teeter ron oeieere 5 Aug. 17, 1955 | May 9, 1959 
MUNG 8 SOHO MTA ee meeps acco oc, cle: cca te acapetatarch ver arieee era emeatelele 5 Feb. 11, 1960 | May 9, 1963 
PUN 07, el GOS al Mo ulagrsrs epee ee cic sincere iw 5, dra lata avaivvaletar svete rieveravetens 5 Feb. 13, 1964 | Apr. 14, 1967 
May: 123 1967 al PUG ti rete cyte oases cies ave. cis 5, 01a: o sdePovetetecoxcteretoverecctouertornne - Feb. 15, 1968 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 


30.—Ninth Ministry of Alberta, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 23, 1967: 55 Social Credit, 6 Progressive Conservative, 
3 Liberal and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 


First Present 
Bice Hame Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of Council............ Hon, Harry EB. StroM........... Oct. 15, 1962 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister Ofig wa yesccnssaelcols ven one aorarers Hon. Gorpon E. Taynor........ Dec. 27, 1950 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Provincial alinens ren secret erstele eters’ sleis-<rave%s 16 Hon. ANpERS O, AALBORG........ Sept. 9, 1952 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Public Works............----..- Hon. Frepgrick C. CotBorNngE...} Aug. 2, 1955 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Mines and Minerals and Minister 

Of Industrysana LOurISM, cc cccc sc sccceonas Hon, A. RUSSELL PATRICK........ Aug. 2, 1955 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Telephones} Hon. RAYMOND REIERSON........ Aug. 2, 1955 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister ofpilealttinnsnerscscitcieiels eleicinlaye 4:5 «40d Hon. J. Donovan Ross........... Sept. 18, 1957 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Proyinctal Secretary:canaa. aaeci riers srraytere: Hon. AMBROSE HoOLOWACH........ Oct. 15, 1962 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. Erne 8. WInson........... Nov. 30, 1962 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Agriculture and Minister of Lands 

ANG JE OLCS LSM tee ete a Peay nae claus & ofa sind Hon. Henry A. Ruste.......... Feb 16, 1965 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister without Portfolio. .c.cse scr es oro ecleese Hon. ADoupH O. FimRrite......... July 4, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Youth and Education............ Hon. Ropert C. CLaRK.......... July 4, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Attorney General and Minister of Municipal 

ATT BALS) x Sad dens sateen deed Toreeianos soreeyacre ee Hon. Epaar H. GerHaRt........ June 29, 1967 | Dec. 12, 1968 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. Raymonp A, SPEAKER...... June 29, 1967 | Dec. 12, 1968 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1871) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj. Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, commissioned to office Oct. 12, 1960, 
followed by Col. the Hon. J. R. Nicholson, commissioned to office on July 2, 1968. 

The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 55 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118; the present 
Premier assumed office in 1952. 


Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $5,000 and $1,500 for expenses. There is also paid to each member 
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a living allowance of $1,000 and each member receives an allowance of 25 cents per mile 
of the distance between his place of residence and the city of Victoria, reckoning such 
distance, going and coming, according to the nearest mail route. Each member also 
receives an allowance of $500 for telegraph and telephone expenses. In addition, the 
Premier receives a salary of $20,000, each member of the Executive Council with a port- 
folio receives $17,500 annually and each member of the Executive Council without port- 
folio receives $6,000. The Leader of the Opposition receives a special allowance of $7,500 
for expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance of $7,500, and the Deputy Speaker 
a special allowance of $2,500. 


31.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1953-68, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Norz.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83: for 1924-37 in the 1938 
edition, p. 118: and for 1938-52 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 91. 


Blotic Legislature r ee eee peed 
“SiGe ER GS 7:48 8 no Se Ne Aa Sem Se eae 4 Sept. 15, 1953 | Aug. 18, 1956 
eRe d ROL ROO US rR SG oan cee ths aseanutitaad nah 4 Feb. 7, 1957 | Aug. 38, 1960 
PEDHA LE IOOO PPZObhEy. cents. dtiot sac les ceine scm edolos Jeet. ass 4 Jan. 26, 1961 | Aug. 21, 1963 
See ate Bal WO adic es oabtecdendbs Gate: puaaeeoraameiee 3 Jan, 23, 1964 | Aug. 5, 1966 
Rept BI a 1906, NMOS UH ntti ates. « Srehare mate a aes eb hac sa cor ees Rs 1 Jan. 24, 1967 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Dec. 31, 1968. 


32.—Twenty-eighth Ministry of British Columbia, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 12, 1966: 33 Social Credit, 16 New Democratic Party 
and 6 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and 


Mimister of. Pinancelniesan ee Hon. Wrouiam ANDREW CrcIL i 1. 1952 
BENNBTT RS 6 Gadget atacisins sia: Aug. 1, 1952 Fes, 15. 1954 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Aces aa MORO 
Rriehwaie-ty, Peer Rs Pah Lee SEAL Hon. Westry Drewetr Brack...| Aug. 1, 1952 iN t 25° 1968 
Attorney-General and Minister of Labour....| Hon. Lestrzs RaymMonp PETER- Nos 28 1960 
BON seat arsine otic cre seisciiace Sept. 27, 1956 \May 27, 1968 
Minister of Lands, Forests, and Water 
HRESOUPOCHLIT A. 2 ER. LM ASE SEAL bc. Hon. Ray Giuuis Wm1isTon...... Apr. 14, 1954} Mar. 30, 1962 
RRISLET: OF A QTICHIBUTES sco open varsoh es: cenide «6 Hon. Cyrm Morey SHetrorp...}| May 27, 1968 | May 27, 1968 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources May 27. 1968 
and Minister of Commercial Transport....| Hon. Francis Xavier Ricuter..| Nov. 28, 1960 (Mey 97° 1968 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade 
BC OMLIAETOEY |, Ree es ke bnsck Siaroser » Hon. Watpo McTavisn Sxitunas| Apr. 25, 1968 | Apr. 25, 1968 
Mamistor of Pducation...2 Jus .eccee ola. cunn es Hon, Donatp Lresuiz Brotuers..| Mar. 20, 1964 | May 27, 1968 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of 
Social Wolfare.o.... oye e! 2a et a Hon. Dantenr Rosert Joun Mar. 20, 1964 
CAMPBEDE Meth erese cect. © wan. eee Mar. 20, 1964 (Dee. 12’ 1966 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital 
Ly SED gh a, Gielen ees ae Hon. Ratpw RaymMonp LorrMaRkK| Mar. 20, 1964 | Apr. 25, 1968 
Minister of Public Works..................0. Hon. Wrur1amM Neetanps CHAntT.| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation and Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Travel Industry............... Hon. Wimiu1AM KENNETH KIERNAN] Aug. 1, 1952 (Mar, 23° 1967 
Member of the Executive Council without 
RE OIG. ober estas ee. Cree eiaeke fal Hon. Isaset Peart DAWSON..... Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec, 12, 1966 
ember of the Executive Council without 
PermerOna eh SPARES ta eer ahaa bs | Hon. Patricia JANE JORDAN......| Dec. 12, 1966 | Dec. 12, 1966 
ember of the Executive Council without 
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Subsection 11.—Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories* 


Yukon Territory 


The Yukon was established as a separate territory in 1898 to meet a need for local 
government created by the influx of miners during the gold-rush period. The Yukon 
Territory Act provided for a Commissioner and a Council of not more than six, all appointed 
by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council was given legislative powers 
comparable to those held by the Lieutenant-Governor and the Legislative Assembly of 
the Northwest Territories. By 1902, five elected councillors had been added and in 1908 
a fully elected Council of ten members was introduced. A population decline following 
the end of the gold rush was accelerated by enlistment during World War IJ and in 1919 the 
Council was reduced to three elected members. This remained the level of government 
until after World War II when population and economic activity again showed an increase, 
beginning with the building of the Alaska Highway. In 1960, the Council was increased 
to seven elected members and provision was made for the appointment of an Advisory 
Committee on Finance. 


Basic Legislation.—A principal feature of territorial government is its very close 
constitutional and working relationship with the Government of Canada. Although the 
provinces and the Federal Government each have jurisdiction and powers allocated by 
the British North America Act, the authority of the Territorial Government is allocated 
only by federal legislation. The Yukon Act prescribes the structure of the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Territorial Government and the scope of their 
authority; all residual matters remain under federal control. The Territory has fully 
representative but not responsible government. The Act has been amended to give 
increased authority to the Territorial Government and it provides that the number of 
subjects on which the Territorial Council can legislate may be increased by the Governor 
in Council. The Yukon Act also provides for the designation of the seat of government; 
Whitehorse, the single large community in the Territory, was so designated in 1953. 


The Government Organization Act, 1966, which describes the responsibilities of the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development for the development of Northern 
Canada, is the other piece of basic legislation under which the Territorial Government 
operates. The Minister is responsible for the management of the natural resources (except 
game) and for the development of the North generally. Although he shares authority with 
the Governor in Council for directing the Commissioner in his duties, he is the effective 
link between the Territorial and Federal Governments. 


The Executive.—The executive side of the Territorial Government is headed by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Federal Government. He is directed to administer the 
Government of the Territory under instruction from the Governor in Council or the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In practice, the Commissioner is 
much more responsive to the wishes of his elected Council than the Act implies and he 
cannot spend any territorial funds which have not been voted by Council. There is also a 
growing body of other territorial legislation (ordinances) which requires the Commissioner 
to obtain Council approval for specific actions; actually he never acts on any major issue 
without consulting Council. 


Because the Commissioner does not sit with Council, there is no formal integration 
of the executive and legislative functions of government at Council sessions. The most 
recent development toward bridging this gap was the formation of an Advisory Committee 
on Finance, provided for by the 1960 amendment to the Yukon Act. The Committee 
consists of three Members of Council appointed by the Commissioner on the advice of 
Council, with whom the Commissioner is required to consult in the preparation of his 
estimates of expenditures and appropriations. The Committee accompanies the Com- 
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missioner to Ottawa annually for discussion with the Minister of territorial estimates and 
any other major problems of the moment. By its own choice, Council has made member- 
ship on the Committee rotational by replacing one member each year. 


The Yukon Act also provides for an Administrator to carry out the functions of the 
Commissioner in his absence. In practice, this responsibility is carried by an Executive 
Assistant to the Commissioner, a federal public servant. Below the Commissioner’s office, 
the Territorial Public Service is organized into eight conventional administrative depart- 
ments under the direction of the Commissioner; all are located in Whitehorse. Territorial 
Government administration is represented in outlying communities by a limited number of 
Territorial Agents who are concerned mainly with the sale of liquor and licences but most 
territorial services are administered from Whitehorse. Health facilities are administered 
mainly by the federal Department of Health and Welfare. Federal involvement in the 
operation of health services in the Territory stems from its responsibility for Indians and 
from practical administrative considerations. All schools are under the direction of the 
Territorial Department of Education with headquarters in Whitehorse. The Territorial 
Government has well-developed engineering and welfare services. The Territorial Public 
Service numbers about 900 persons, including some 200 school teachers and vocational 
school instructors. 


Some administrative areas such as natural resources, which are the responsibility of 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, are administered by federal 
public servants reporting through the Commissioner who, in addition to his territorial role, 
is also the Department’s senior federal representative in the Territory. Because the 
Minister of Justice is the Attorney General of the Territory for purposes of the Criminal 
Code of Canada, the administration of justice in the Territory is still provided, at direct 
federal expense, by the Department of Justice and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
In 1967, the Territory started a correctional system which is operated along the lines of 
a provincial penal service. 


The Legislature.—The Legislative Council consists of seven members elected for a 
term of three years. Three of the members represent electoral districts located in or close 
to Whitehorse where about half of the some 15,000 residents of the Territory live. As in 
many other matters, a federal agency (Chief Electoral Officer) conducts the territorial 
elections as a free service to the Territory. Council normally meets in session twice each 
year. The first session commences in March and has as a major part of its work the voting 
of the main territorial estimates which have been prepared by the Commissioner and agreed 
to by its Advisory Committee on Finance and the Minister. The second session is usually 
called in November and special sessions can be held at any time. Main sessions last from 
one to two months and the debates are recorded verbatim and published under the title of 
Votes and Proceedings. The Commissioner calls Council into session and prorogues it; 
he sits with it only by invitation to explain or defend a proposed expenditure, draft legisla- 
tion and policy papers which he has placed before Council. All sessions are presided over 
by a Speaker who is appointed by Council from among its members for the duration of each 
Council. The Yukon Act contains only a single oblique reference to the position of Speaker 
and gives him no specific responsibilities or authority. In practice, he conducts Council 
proceedings under Rules of Council which are an adaptation of Canadian parliamentary 
procedures. He sometimes represents Council on formal occasions but Council has not 
sought to increase the stature of this position, the origin of which is probably related to 
the large United States element in the Territory during and following the gold-rush period 
and its predilection for the form of government established in the United States. A Clerk 
of Council controls the administrative side of its proceedings. 

The matters on which Council can legislate are not significantly fewer than those 
enjoyed by the provinces. The main exceptions concern natural resources. These are a 
responsibility of the Federal Government which has to provide the heavy investments in 
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transportation and other facilities needed to bring them into production. Most major 
policy matters are first placed before Council in the form of a Sessional Paper prepared by 
the Commissioner, and the draft legislation is then presented at the next session in the form 
of a Bill, although amendments to existing legislation may be processed concurrently with 
the Sessional Paper or without the assistance of this background information. Discussion 
is conducted usually with the Council resolved into Committee of the Whole when the 
Commissioner, heads of departments and outside specialists appear to give detailed infor- 
mation and advice on particular subjects. Bills are given three readings and require the 
assent of the Commissioner before they become law as Ordinances of the Territory. The 
Commissioner can reserve assent to legislation but rarely does so. As with provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government may disallow any Ordinance but within a longer 
period of two years. New Ordinances are published after each session, and as Consolidated 
Ordinances of the Yukon Territory which are usually revised every ten years. 


The Judiciary.—Before it was created a Territory in 1898, the Yukon was designated 
as the Yukon Judicial District. The Yukon Act provides for a Territorial Court which 
consists of a single judge of superior court rank and one police magistrate. Both are 
located in Whitehorse. There are 28 justices of the peace, appointed by the Governor in 
Council, at 13 locations in the Territory. The Judge of the Territorial Court of the North- 
west Territories is ex officio Judge in the Yukon and vice versa. There is also a Special 
Court of Appeal consisting of the Chief Justices of British Columbia, the Justices of Appeal 
of British Columbia and the Judge of the Territorial Court of the Northwest Territories. 


The Role of the Federal Government.—Direct federal involvement in the affairs 
of the Territorial Government extends from control of its constitution to responsibility 
for the operation of certain provincial-type services and for providing the bulk of its 
finances. The constitutional arrangement has been described, as have some of the federally 
operated provincial-type services, e.g., justice and law enforcement and the health services. 
Beyond these special services, the Federal Government provides the usual range of national 
services such as the operation of Canadian Broadcasting Corporation radio stations, mail 
delivery and mainline airports. Full assistance under all national welfare programs is 
available in the Territory. Even with special financial assistance in many particular 
areas, the low volume of local revenues falls far short of meeting the high cost of services 
provided by the Territorial Government. The Federal Government picks up this financial 
deficit through fiscal arrangements known as Federal-Territorial Financial Agreements. 
These agreements have a definite term, usually five years, and serve to both allocate the 
particular functions to be carried out in the Territory by each government and indicate 
the amount of federal financial assistance the Territorial Government will receive within 
the life of the agreement. The allocation of responsibility for providing a particular service 
is usually related to the ability of the Territorial Government to undertake the task. The 
amount of federal financial assistance given to the Territorial Government is simply the 
difference between the forecast of revenues available to the Territorial Government and 
the forecast of the cost of a reasonable level of services to be provided by that Government. 
In the process, the Territorial Government forgoes its authority to tax private and cor- 
porate incomes and to collect other corporation taxes and succession duties. 


Setting aside special accounts such as housing loans and amortization of borrowings 
from the Federal Government for which individual arrangements are made, the Yukon 
Government in the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, spent nearly $9,400,000 on operational account 
and another $3,246,000 on capital account. Of the total expenditure of approximately 
$12,650,000, the Territorial Government raised about $2,900,000 locally and recovered 
another $3,126,000 from the Federal Government via shared-cost programs. The re- 
mainder was provided by the Federal Government under its financial agreement with the 
Territory. 
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Northwest Territories 


The Temporary Government Act of 1869 was the first legislation by the Federal 
Government to establish government in the newly acquired Rupert’s Land and North- 
Western Territory. However, functional territorial government really dates from the 
North-West Territories Act of 1875. The creation of the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta in 1905 and the adjustment of the northern boundaries of the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Ontario and Quebec by 1912 pushed the Territories north of the 60th parallel. The 
1905 legislation provided for a federally appointed Commissioner with wide executive 
and legislative powers and a Council of four but no Councillors were appointed for 16 
years. In 1921 the Council was expanded to six members and, until 1946 when the first 
territorial resident was appointed, it was comprised entirely of senior federal officials. 


Defence early warning systems, radio and greatly improved air transportation after 
World War II ended the extreme isolation of the North and pressures for improved ter- 
ritorial government soon followed. The main advances came with legislative changes in 
1951 and 1952 when the Council membership was increased to eight, with three of these 
elected from the Mackenzie District. A fourth was added in 1954. At least two Council 
sessions were required to be held in a year; one in the Territories and all others at the 
seat of government in Ottawa. The subjects on which the Commissioner in Council could 
legislate were increased to approximate those of the provincial legislatures except that 
natural resources (other than game) were reserved to the Federal Government. A Ter- 
ritorial Court was established. 


Recent Constitutional Developments.—The quickening of federal interest in the 
North in the 1950s, stimulated concern and effort to arrange for a resident territorial 
government and to chart the course of its future development. The first action was 
taken in 1963 when it was proposed to divide the Northwest Territories into two territories 
to allow the residual ‘‘Mackenzie Territory”? to have a resident administration and to 
advance more rapidly than the proposed ‘‘Nunassiaq Territory” in the Eastern Arctic. 
While the disparity between the physical, economic and social conditions in the two areas 
was recognized, the draft legislation met strong opposition and the Bills did not survive 
beyond first reading and committee examination. However, an amendment to the 
Northwest Territories Act in 1966 created three new electoral districts in the Eastern 
Arctic and, for the first time, gave elected representation to all residents of the Territories. 
Also, at the ensuing election the first Eskimo was elected to the Territorial Council. A 
separate consolidated revenue fund was set up for the Territorial Government and wider 
powers in other areas of financial administration were introduced. 


Meanwhile, in 1965, the Federal Government had appointed an Advisory Commission 
on the Development of Government in the Northwest Territories which travelled widely 
in the North to examine into the local needs for change. Following receipt of its recom- 
mendations in 1966, the Federal Government acted quickly to provide for a territorial 
administration resident in the Territories. Yellowknife was designated as the seat of 
territorial government. 
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Changes in Territorial Administration.— Unlike the Yukon Territory which has 
had its own public service since the turn of the century, the Government of the Northwest 
Territories, until recently, has been largely dependent upon the Federal Government for 
staff to implement its legislation and to operate its public services. This arrangement 
was dictated by circumstances as they existed after World War II. The Federal Govern- 
ment had a direct responsibility for the education and welfare of the large Indian and 
Eskimo populations and for the operation and support of the Territorial Government. 
Until 1963, the Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs (now Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development) was Commissioner, and the Northern Administration Branch of that 
Department was devoted to operating most government services in the Northwest Terri- 
tories with federal public servants. 


In 1963, a full-time Commissioner was appointed and charged with building up a 
territorial administration located initially in Ottawa but to move into the Territories as 
soon as possible. A Deputy Commissioner was appointed in 1965 and a territorial staff 
was gradually built up to administer the territorial finances and to conduct the Council 
sessions. In September 1967 the Commissioner and his staff of about 50 persons moved to 
Yellowknife and immediately assumed responsibility for the operation of the liquor system 
(already staffed by territorial contract employees), for the game management service, for 
municipal affairs and for the issuing of all licences and the collecting of taxes. Operational 
responsibility for other government services will be transferred from federal to territorial 
control as soon as possible; transfer in the Mackenzie District is scheduled for Apr. 1, 1969, 
and in the Hastern Arctic for Apr. 1, 1970. The Territorial Government is structured to 
carry out its administration through seven line and three service departments, each under 
the direction of a senior public servant reporting to the Deputy Commissioner. 


Present Government Structure.—The Northwest Territories Act, 1952, as amended, 
provides for an executive, legislative and judicial structure. The Commissioner is the chief 
executive officer. He is appointed by the Federal Government and is responsible for the 
administration of the Territories under the direction of the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. In practice, all major policy decisions are taken on the advice of 
this Council. The Commissioner can spend funds only to the extent voted by Council and 
all new revenue measures are subject to the approval of Council. Normally, the Commis- 
sioner obtains prior federal approval of proposed legislative and budgetary measures 
before submitting them to Council. A Deputy Commissioner is the effective head of 
the territorial administration. 


The Legislative Council of seven elected and five appointed members has a life of 
three years. It meets at least twice a year, usually for a period of three weeks but more 
often if required. The Commissioner presides over Council in Session and the Deputy 
Commissioner sits as an appointed member. A Clerk of Council and a Legal Adviser 
provide the main administrative assistance and debates are recorded verbatim. 


The Northwest Territories Act gives the Territorial Council authority to legislate in 
most ‘“‘provincial” areas of government activity except for natural resources (other than 
game); these are reserved to the Federal Government which alone can provide the necessary 
development funds. Council is conducted under rules which are an adaptation of federal 
parliamentary procedure. Legislation (ordinances) must receive three readings and have 
the assent of the Commissioner; he can reserve assent but this is a rare occurrence and 
the Federal Government may disallow any ordinance within two years. The Commis- 
sioner proposes most legislation but private members’ Bills are allowed except for money 
matters which are the prerogative of the Commissioner. Besides draft legislation, the 
Council gives considerable time to policy papers in which the Commissioner asks for 
advice or seeks authority to take a particular course of action. 
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There is a full system of courts in the Territories, consisting of a territorial court, a 
police magistrate and numerous justices of the peace to serve the widely scattered settle- 
ments. Certain provincial superior courts have concurrent jurisdiction and there is a 
Court of Appeal which consists of the Justices of Appeal of Alberta and the Judges of the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territorial Courts. The Minister of Justice is the Attorney 
General of the Territories under the Criminal Code and the Department of Justice oversees 
the administration of justice in the Territories. The single Judge of the Territorial Court 
of the Northwest Territories is located at Yellowknife and goes on circuit to serve the 
northern and eastern portions of the Territories. The Judge of the Yukon Territorial 
Court is ex officio a judge of the court in the Northwest Territories. Law enforcement is 
provided by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Continuing Federal Responsibility.—The Government Organization Act, 1966 
charges the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development with responsibility for 
the development of the North and for the general co-ordination of federal activities in the 
area. His responsibilities for the Territorial Government through the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Act have been described as has the operation of government services by the staff of 
his Department. Other Federal Government agencies, such as the Northern Health 
Service of the Department of National Health and Welfare and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, are responsible for health and police services with the Territorial Govern- 
ment sharing their costs. The Department of Transport operates mainline airports 
throughout the whole of the North and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation provides 
special shortwave northern broadcasts and maintains a growing number of local stations in 
the Territories. Federal cost-shared national assistance programs, within the competence 
of the Territorial Government, are available to it on the same conditions as to the provinces. 


There are about 6,000 Indians and over 10,000 Eskimos in the Northwest Territories 
for whom the Federal Government has a special responsibility. Although there are no 
Indian reserves in the Territories, two treaties were entered into which established certain 
claims to land and certain other rights. As in the provinces, legislative authority with 
respect to Indians and lands reserved for Indians is vested exclusively in the Federal 
Government and this authority extends to Eskimos. 


In addition to the many provincial-type services such as health and education operated 
by the Federal Government and for which the Territory pays in respect of residents other 
than Indians and Eskimos, it also provides extensive financial assistance to the Territorial 
Government under special federal-territorial financial agreements which have usually 
spanned a period of five years. These agreements serve both to allocate the financial 
responsibility of each government for the provision of services in the Territories and to 
fix the amount of the federal financial payments to the Territorial Government for the 
life of the agreement. At this stage of development, territorial revenues fall far short 
of meeting the expenditures of the Territorial Government. Under the financial agree- 
ments, all taxes on personal and corporate incomes, corporation taxes and succession duties 
are reserved to the Federal Government. 


Excluding special accounts such as housing loans and amortization of borrowings for 
which individual arrangements are made, the Territorial Government, during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1968, spent about $12,500,000 on operating accounts and about $5,200,000 
on capital projects. Of these expenditures, approximately $4,400,000 was raised within 
the Territories through taxes, licences and liquor revenues and a further $2,400,000 was 
recovered under federal shared-cost programs. The remainder was provided by the Federal 
Government as special operating grants and loans under the financial agreement and under 
the special arrangements relating to the move to the Seat of Government; for the latter, 
the Federal Government provided $2,950,000 for the two-year period ended Mar. 31, 1969. 
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Section 3.—Local Government* 


Local government in Canada comprises all government entities created by the provinces 
and territories to provide services which they consider are better discharged through 
control at the local level than through that of the senior governments. Broadly speaking, 
local government provides protection to persons and property, public works, sanitation 
and waste removal, health, social welfare, education, recreation and community services 
for Canadians. In addition, local government, through the medium of government 
enterprises, may operate such facilities as transit, the supply of electricity and gas, tele- 
phone service and the like. Traditionally, the local administration of education has been 
kept separate from other forms of local government except in the Province of Alberta. 
The organization and administration of education is dealt with separately in this volume. 


Many local government organizations antedate Confederation but under the British 
North America Act of 1867 local government was made a responsibility of the provincial 
legislatures, a responsibility subsequently extended to the territories when their govern- 
ments were constituted in the present forms. The earliest form of local government, 
apart from the school board, was the municipality. The powers and responsibilities of 
municipalities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial 
or territorial legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to all municipalities within a 
province or territory, some to a certain type or group, and many to one municipality only. 


Rapid and continuing urbanization during the past two decades and the demand for 
services in rural areas comparable to those obtainable in urban areas have placed great 
strains on local government. These strains have been aggravated by the inelasticity of 
the major local revenue source—the taxation of real property; at the same time, the small 
populations of most municipalities have hindered attempts to provide services that require 
economies of scale for efficient operation. 


The provinces have taken a number of steps to assist local governments to meet 
these challenges. There has been a proliferation of special agencies, joint boards and com- 
missions to provide certain services or parts of the services for groupings of municipalities. 
Local government revenue has been supplemented by grants from the provinces, either 
made unconditionally or for specific purposes. Certain functions traditionally assigned to 
local government have been resumed in whole or in part by the provinces, the most notable 
example being the assumption of the responsibility for justice, health, welfare and education 
by the provincial government in New Brunswick. Besides encouraging the amalgamation 
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of small units, the provinces have also established new levels of local government to dis- 
charge those functions that provide obvious examples of economies of scale. The establish- 
ment of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto in 1954 was followed by that of the 
Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg in 1960. In 1967 British Columbia 
established regional districts to provide local government throughout the entire province for 
the first time. These regional districts, like the metropolitan governments, are superim- 
posed on existing municipalities and are responsible for supplying services whose efficiency 
depends upon economies of scale which cannot be achieved by the individual municipalities. 
A very different program is under way in Newfoundland where the scattered population in 
the many outports is being encouraged and assisted to move to larger and more viable 
settlements. 

The major local revenue source available to local governments is the taxation of real 
property, supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business, 
amusement taxes, or sales taxes on specific commodities (see Chapter XXIII, Sect. 2, 
Subsect. 3). Revenue is also derived from licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises 
and fines. A great many municipalities operate enterprises which sometimes provide 
surplus funds that may become available to help pay for other municipal services. On the 
other hand, expenditures of municipalities often include provision for the deficits of their 
enterprises. 

Since a description of all forms of local government would be too complex for easy 
comprehension, the following paragraphs describe only municipal organization in each 
province and in the territories as at Jan. 1, 1968. Table 33, which gives the total number 
of each type of municipality in each province and territory, shows separately the number 
of all fully incorporated cities, towns, villages, and county and regional municipalities as 
well as municipalities in Census Metropolitan Areas. It should be noted that the five 
“borough” municipalities of Metropolitan Toronto have been included in the count of 
“cities”. Municipalities in Quebec functioning under the name of ‘Ville de’, such as 
Ville de Québec, Ville de Montréal and Ville de Laval, which are incorporated as cities, have 
been counted according to their incorporation. 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 
63 towns, four rural districts, 15 local improvement districts and 80 local government 
communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under 
the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local 
improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities estab- 
lished under the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers 
and functions. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Housing. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this province, one city and seven towns have been 
incorporated under special Acts and 22 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province 
although it is divided into three counties which are subdivided into school sections having 
elected school boards. The organized municipalities are administered by the Department 
of Municipal Affairs. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
province. The three cities operate under special charters and special legislation. Thirty- 
nine towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no municipalities 
incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural area 
is divided into 18 counties which are regions and are not, in themselves, units of local 
government. However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the other 
six each comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. Super- 
vision of municipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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New Brunswick.—This province, as already noted, was fully reorganized as at Jan. 
1, 1967. The municipal organization is now comprised of six cities, 21 towns and 87 
villages; in addition, there are local service districts but these are not municipal organiza- 
tions. The remainder of the province not municipally organized is administered by the 
Government of New Brunswick; municipalities are administered by the Department of 
Municipal Affairs. 


Quebec.—The more thickly settled areas of Quebec, comprising about one third of 
the province, are organized into municipal divisions; the remaining two thirds is governed 
by the province as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities 
which are divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or 
parish municipalities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct 
powers of taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are 
provided by the municipalities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet 
organized into incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas and having 
little or no population. There are 302 villages and 1,099 townships and parishes. A small 
number of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal 
Code governs local municipalities and the 66 cities and 184 towns have special Acts. The 
supervision and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and the Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 


The active functions of the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation are limited mainly to 
servicing borrowings contracted before Apr. 1, 1961, when the Montreal Metropolitan 
Boulevard became a provincial responsibility, and to apportioning costs incurred in the 
area municipalities for streets constructed on each side of the Boulevard. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. ‘The older settled 
section of the province is divided into 38 counties. Each county, although it is an in- 
corporated municipality, is comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within 
its borders. The municipal organization is comprised of one metropolitan municipality, 
five boroughs, 33 cities, 152 towns, 155 villages, 562 townships and 18 improvement districts. 
Some municipalities are located in the northern districts which are not organized into 
counties. Supervisory control of municipalities is exercised by the Department of Munici- 
pal Affairs and the Ontario Municipal Board under the Municipal Act and other Acts 
governing aspects of municipal government. 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, in existence since Jan. 1, 1954, encompasses 
one city and five boroughs. The Metropolitan Council is composed of the mayor, two 
senior controllers and the senior alderman of each of the nine wards of the City of Toronto 
and, for the five boroughs, the mayors, 13 controllers and two aldermen either designated 
by virtue of office or appointed by local councils. The chairman is elected by the coun- 
cillors and need not be a councillor of an area municipality. The Council has jurisdiction 
over assessments, water supply, sewerage works, metropolitan road systems, transit, 
municipal housing developments, community planning, parks and recreation areas, the 
Court House, certain health and welfare services, the correlation of educational facilities 
in the metropolitan area, libraries, garbage disposal sites, low-rental housing, welfare 
assistance and ambulance service. It also controls a unified metropolitan police force and 
a metropolitan licensing commission. Expenditures are financed by a levy apportioned 
among the area municipalities. All borrowing of the area municipalities for capital pur- 
poses is done by the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has nine cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 36 towns, 40 villages and 110 rural municipalities under the 
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Municipal Act. There are 18 local government districts in settled areas not within munici- 
palities where the province has placed a resident administrator to carry out the functions of 
a municipal council. The unorganized areas are the direct responsibility of the provincial 
government. 


The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg has been in existence since Nov. 1, 
1960. Its council is separate and distinct from those of the 16 area municipalities. The 
councillors are elected as individuals from ten districts, each containing approximately 
the same number of voters. The council has jurisdiction over planning, zoning, land 
development, assessments, arterial roads, water supply, sewage disposal, transit and other 
services. It borrows money only for its own undertakings and leaves to its area munici- 
palities the responsibility for welfare, police, fire protection and other services. Expendi- 
tures are financed by a proportion of the business and other taxes levied on industrial 
or commercial property by the area municipalities and by a uniform levy on the equalized 
assessment of all taxable real property in the area municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
130 towns, 358 villages and 304 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 
most of the southern two fifths of the province; the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the province in 10 unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three fifths is sparsely populated and without local government, except for the 
corporation of Uranium City and District, although some municipal services are provided 
by the province through operation of the Northern Administration District. For the 
purpose of this presentation, Uranium City and District is included with the count of 
towns. Municipalities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The whole Province of Alberta is under some type of municipal organiza- 
tion. The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and under these Acts 
the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the 10 cities, 100 towns, 167 villages, 19 
municipal districts and 30 counties; the latter administer schools as well as municipal 
services. Municipal government for the 46 improvement districts is provided by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


British Columbia.—As already noted, the Government of British Columbia insti- 
tuted regional government in the province in 1967; as at Jan. 1, 1968, 25 of the proposed 29 
regional districts had been established. The province has 31 cities, 13 towns, 56 villages 
and 40 districts; the latter are mostly rural municipalities although there are some districts 
adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver that are largely urban in character. 
It should be emphasized, however, that in British Columbia the application of the name 
‘city’ is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning; because of their small 
size, perhaps one half of the 31 cities would not normally be incorporated as such in another 
province. Municipalities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


In addition to the above types of municipalities, there are unincorporated improvement 
districts that have been set up to provide certain municipal services such as protection, 
waterworks, irrigation, etc. These districts are under the supervision of the Department 
of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In the Yukon Territory there are two cities 
(Whitehorse and Dawson), one local improvement district (Watson Lake), and one unin- 
corporated town (Mayo). In the Northwest Territories there are three towns (Yellow- 
knife, Fort Smith and Hay River) and one village (Inuvik). The settlements of Pine 
Point and Fort Simpson have limited organization and are not as yet incorporated. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions Established.—Royal Commissions established up to 
June 30, 1967 under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act are given in previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1940 edition. There were no such Commissions appointed between 
that date and Dec. 31, 1968, the closing date of this Chapter. Any Commissions estab- 
lished between the end of 1968 and the date of going to press of this publication will be 
found in the Register of Official Appointments, Chapter X XVII, Part III. 


Reports of Federal Royal Commissions.—Reports of Federal Royal Commissions 
issued during the period July 1, 1967 to Dec. 31, 1968 were as follows:— 


Report of the Royal Commission on Pilotage, established Nov. 1, 1962: 


Part I (with Appendices), General Information: study of Canadian pilotage legislation and general 
recommendations. Ottawa, 1968. 584p.$5. (Cat. No. Z1-1962/2-1). 


Part II, Study of Canadian pilotage: Pacific Coast and Churchill. Ottawa, 1968. 428 p. $5. (Cat. 
No. Z1-1962/2-2). 
Report of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, established July 19, 1963: 
Vol. I, Official languages. Ottawa, 1967. 212 p.$3. (Cat. No. Z1-1963/1-5/1). 
Vol. II, Education. Ottawa, 1968. 3850p. $4. (Cat. No. Z1-1963/1-5/2). 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following provincial Royal Commissions 
were established during the period June 30, 1967 to Dec. 30, 1968:— 


Province and Nature Chief Commissioner ate 
of Commission or Chairman Established 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Staibawrence MinestesiGhs betes see Ses 1967 
laren villepRin Guiry. $s orsjs.e ecpaccdke Mispaeved im ciestaececns 1968 
fEfome: Constructions +. crete te ee eee 1968 
Princzs Epwarp Is,anp 
To inquire into all matters relating to the dairy 
industry in the Province of Prince Edward 
sland tere eG et, Motels re oo WILLIAM MURCHIE..........200000008 Aug. 14, 1968 


ONTARIO 


To inquire into and report upon pollution in Haldi- 

MAN COUR ys Vw Mes end. WE WINEGARD Heats nt eek close ee tes Jan. 11, 1968 
To inquire into and report upon continuing the 

Farm Machinery Advisory Board and that 

its terms of reference be enlarged and that the 

function of the Board be to act in an advisory 

capacity in respect of all aspects of the farm 


machinery industry in Ontario............... Freep CoHor-BURGESVILLE.......... Apr. 11, 1968 
To inquire into and report upon Magistrate Freder- 

Icky MbaMMOMs sth eden see. Dee eee Hon. CAMPBELL GRANT.............- June 26, 1968 
Toinquire into and report upon Magistrate George 

WEMCALCIOUSG sere Mon Aco Ores hte mre ce Hon. CAMPBELL GRANT...........+-. June 26, 1968 


PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Financial Administration* 


The financial affairs of the Government of Canada are administered and controlled 
under the fundamental principles that no tax shall be imposed and no money shall be 
spent without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made only for the 
purposes authorized by Parliament. The most important constitutional provisions relating 
to Parliament’s control of finances are contained in the British North America Act; this 
Act provides that all federal taxing and appropriating measures must originate in the 


* Prepared under the direction of H. R. Balls, Comptroller of the Treasury, in consultation with W.B. Brittain, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Board, Ottawa. 
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House of Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown through re- 
sponsible Ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. In 
practice, financial control is exercised through a budgetary system based on the principle 
that all the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year be considered at one 
time so that both the current condition and the prospective condition of the public treasury 
are clearly in evidence. 


Estimates and Appropriations.—The co-ordination of the Estimates process is 
carried out by the Treasury Board. This Board is a separate department of government, 
its Minister having the designation of President of the Treasury Board. In addition to 
the President, the Board consists of the Minister of Finance, who serves ex officio as a 
member, and four other Privy Councillors. Under the Financial Administration Act, the 
Board may act for the Privy Council in all matters relating to financial management 
including estimates, expenditures, financial commitments, establishments, revenues, ac- 
counts, terms and conditions of employment of persons in the public service and general 
administrative policy in the public service. 

The Estimates for any one fiscal year are determined as a result of a two-phased review 
by the Treasury Board of departmental proposals for expenditure. In the spring of each 
year, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury Board, each department submits to 
the Treasury Board a forecast of Estimates for the current and following four fiscal years. 
During the summer, a review of the programs giving rise to these Estimates forecasts is 
carried out by the Treasury Board as a result of which tentative Estimates figures are 
determined for each department for the coming fiscal year. The Board reviews each 
departmental program submission in the light of probable revenues and governmental 
policy generally, usually consulting the appropriate Minister and officials. Hach depart- 
ment, using the figure resulting from this review as a guideline, develops in detail its man- 
power and other resource requirements and submits them to the Treasury Board late in 
October in the form of Main Estimates for the fiscal year beginning the following Apr. 1. 
These Estimates are analysed by the Treasury Board staff and compared with the guide- 
lines determined during the spring program review. The Board reviews each departmental 
submission in the light of the current budgetary outlook. The Estimates may be rejected 
or reduced and unresolved differences of opinion may be referred to the Cabinet for decision. 
When the Board is satisfied with their substance and form, the Main Estimates are sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet and later to the Governor in Council for approval and are then laid 
before the House of Commons. 


On the motion of the President of the Privy Council, the Estimates of each department 
are initially referred for consideration to the appropriate standing committee of the House 
on or before Mar. 1. Under the standing orders, the House is deemed to have reported 
by May 31. The Government House Leader must give 48 hours notice of a motion for 
the House to concur in the Estimates that have been considered by the committee. The 
consideration of the Estimates usually extends over a period of several months. Each vote 
is the subject of a separate resolution and Members of the House may question the Minister 
on any item but no private Member or Minister on his own responsibility can introduce any 
new expenditure proposal or any amendment to an Estimates item that would result in an 
increased expenditure. When the examination of the individual items has been completed, 
a resolution approving the granting of moneys is referred to a committee of the whole 
House. When such resolutions are passed, an appropriation Bill is introduced which, 
when approved by the House of Commons and the Senate, is given Royal Assent and 
becomes law. Grants in the Appropriation Acts are grants to the Crown and funds cannot 
be disbursed until the supply voted by Parliament to the Crown is released by a warrant 
prepared on an Order of the Governor in Council and signed by the Governor General. 

As weeks or months may elapse after the commencement of the fiscal year before the 
main Appropriation Act is passed, funds are made available for the conduct of govern- 
ment functions by the passage of an interim supply Bill granting one or more twelfths of 
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the total of each item in the Estimates. Additional interim supply Bills may be introduced 
if required, awaiting Parliament’s detailed consideration of the Estimates. In addition, 
to cover any new and unforeseen requirements that might arise during the year, Supple- 
mentary Estimates may be introduced and just prior to the end of the fiscal year further 
Supplementary Estimates are laid before the House. These Supplementary Estimates are 
dealt with in the same manner as the Main Estimates. 


In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 
there are a number of items, such as interest on the public debt, family allowances and 
old age assistance payments, which have been authorized under the provisions of other 
statutes. Although it is not necessary for Parliament to pass annually on these items, 
they are included in the Main Estimates for purposes of information. Statutory provision 
also exists for the expenditure of public money in emergencies where no parliamentary 
appropriation is available. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Governor in 
Council, upon the report of the President of the Treasury Board that there is no appro- 
priation for the expenditure and upon the report of the appropriate Minister that the 
expenditure is urgently required, may order the issuance of a special warrant authorizing 
disbursement of the amount required. Such warrants may be issued only when Parliament 
is not in session and every warrant must be published in the Canada Gazette within thirty 
days of issue and reported to Parliament within fifteen days of assembly. The Fire Losses 
Replacement Account Act also provides for emergency expenditures for the urgent repair 
or replacement of property destroyed or damaged by fire, where there is not sufficient 
money available in the appropriation for the Service suffering loss. Such amounts must be 
charged subsequently to an appropriation or included in the Estimates for the department 
or agency concerned. 


In addition, disbursements are made for purposes not reflected in the budgetary 
accounts but recorded in the Government’s statement of assets and liabilities, such as 
loans to and investments in Crown corporations, loans to international organizations and 
to national, provincial and municipal governments, and loans to veterans. There are also 
disbursements in connection with deposit and trust accounts and annuity, insurance and 
pension accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the old age security 
fund and the Canada Pension Plan fund which are operated as separate entities. Although 
these disbursements are excluded from the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or 
deficit, they are all subject to appropriation by Parliament either in the annual Appro- 
priation Acts or in other legislation. 


The Budget.—Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced, the 
Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget Speech in the House of Commons. Budget 
papers, tabled for the information of Parliament at least one day prior to the presentation 
of the Budget, include a general review of economic conditions and a preliminary review of 
the Government’s accounts for the fiscal year then ending. The Budget Speech itself 
reviews the state of the national economy and the financial operations of the Government 
for the previous fiscal year and gives a forecast of the probable financial requirements for 
the year ahead, taking into account the Main Estimates and making allowances for Supple- 
mentary Estimates and probable lapsings. At the close of his address, the Minister tables 
the formal resolutions for changes in the existing tax rates and customs tariff which, in 
accordance with parliamentary procedure, must precede the introduction of any money 
Bills. These resolutions give notice of the amendments which the Government intends to 
ask Parliament to make in the taxation statutes. However, if a change is proposed in a 
commodity tax, such as a sales tax or excise duty on a particular item, it is usually made 
effective immediately; the legislation, when passed, is made retroactive to the date of the 
Speech. 

The Budget Speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into com- 
mittee, the debate on which may take up six sitting days. With the passage of the motion, 
the way is clear for the consideration of the Budget resolutions and, when these have been 
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approved by the Committee, a report to this effect is made to the House and the tax Bills 
are introduced and thereafter dealt with in the same manner as all other government 
financial legislation. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The administrative procedures whereby revenues 
are collected and expenditures made are, for the most part, contained in the Financial 
Administration Act. 


With respect to revenues, the basic requirement is that all public money shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, which is defined as the aggregate of all public money 
on deposit to the credit of the Receiver General. (Under the Government Organization 
Act, 1969, the Minister of Supply and Services is the Receiver General of Canada.) The 
Treasury Board has prescribed detailed regulations governing the receipt and deposit of 
such money. For the actual custody of public money, use is made of the Bank of Canada 
and the chartered banks. Balances are allocated to the various chartered banks on the 
basis of a percentage allocation established by agreement among all the banks and com- 
municated to the Department of Finance by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. The 
daily operating account is maintained with the Bank of Canada and the division of funds 
between it and the chartered banks takes into account the immediate cash requirements 
of the Government and consideration of monetary policy. The Minister of Finance may 
purchase and hold securities of, or guaranteed by, Canada and pay for them out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund or may sell such securities and pay the proceeds into the 
Fund. ‘Thus, if cash balances in the Fund are in excess of requirements for the immediate 
future they may be invested in interest-earning assets. In addition, the Minister of 
Finance has established a purchase fund to assist in the orderly retirement of the public 
debt. 


The Treasury Board exercises detailed central control over the budgets, programs 
and staffs of departments and over financial and administrative matters generally. Al- 
though the most important part of this control function is exercised during the annual 
consideration of departmental long-range program plans and the Estimates, the Board 
maintains continuous control over certain types of expenditure to ensure that the scale of 
activities and commitments for the future is held within approved policies, that departments 
follow uniform, efficient and economical practices, and that the Government is informed of 
and approves any major development of policy or significant transaction that might give 
rise to public or parliamentary criticism. 


To ensure that the decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, the Financial Administration Act provides that no payment 
shall be made out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament 
and no charge shall be made against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the 
appropriate Minister or a person authorized by him in writing. These requisitions, and 
certificates that the work has been performed, the material supplied or the services rendered 
and that the price charged is reasonable or according to contract, together with such docu- 
ments as may be required, are presented to the Receiver General, who makes the payment. 


At the beginning of each fiscal year each department submits to the Treasury Board 
a division into allotments of each vote included in its Estimates. Once approved by the 
Board, these allotments cannot be varied or amended without the approval of the Board 
and expenditures charged to appropriations are limited to such allotments. To avoid 
over-expenditures within a fiscal year, commitments coming in course of payment within 
the year for which Parliament has provided or has been asked to provide appropriations 
are recorded and controlled by the departments concerned. (The Minister of Supply 
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and Services may perform these services on behalf of departments.) Records are main- 
tained of commitments made under contract that will fall due in succeeding years, since 
the Government must be prepared in future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover 
them. Any unexpended amounts in the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the 
year for which they are granted, but for thirty days subsequent to Mar. 31 payments 
may be made and charged to the previous year’s appropriations for debts payable prior 
to the end of that fiscal year. 


Under the Financial Administration Act, every payment pursuant to an appropriation 
is made under the control and direction of the Receiver General by cheque or other instru- 
ment in such form aud authenticated in such manner as the Treasury Board may direct. 
In practice, such cheques or instruments are cleared daily by the chartered banks through 
the Bank of Canada to the Cheque Adjustment Division of the Receiver General, and 

reimbursement is made by means of a cheque drawn on the Receiver General’s account 
with the Bank of Canada. 


_ Public Debt.—In addition to the collection and disbursement of public money for 
budgetary and non-budgetary purposes, the Government receives and disburses substantial 
sums in connection with its public debt operations. The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. Although the 
specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings, the Financial Administra- 
tion Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to ensure 
that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet lawfully authorized dis- 
bursements, he may also approve the temporary borrowing of such sums as are necessary 
for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government in the management of the public debt. 


Accounts and Financial Statements.—Under the Financial Administration Act, 
and subject to regulations of the Treasury Board, the Receiver General requires accounts 
to be kept to show the revenues of Canada, the expenditures made under each appropria- 
tion, the other payments into and out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and such of the 
assets and direct and contingent liabilities as the Minister of Finance believes are required 
to give a true and fair view of the financial position of Canada. The statement of assets 
and liabilities is designed to disclose the amount of the net debt, which is determined by 
offsetting against the gross liabilities only those assets regarded currently as readily realiz- 
able or interest- or revenue-producing. Fixed capital assets, such as government buildings 
and public works, are charged to budgetary expenditures at the time of acquisition or 
construction and are shown on the statement of assets and liabilities at a nominal value of 


$1. 


Annually, on or before Dec. 31 or, if Parliament is not then sitting, within any of the 
first fifteen days next thereafter that Parliament is sitting, the Public Accounts, prepared 
by the Receiver General, is laid before the House of Commons by the Minister of Finance. 
The Public Accounts contains a survey of the financial transactions of the fiscal year ended 
the previous Mar. 31, statements of the revenues and expenditures for that year and of the 
assets and direct and contingent liabilities as at the end of that year, together with such 
other accounts and information as are necessary to show the financial transactions and 
financial position of Canada or which are required by law to be reported ia the Public 
Accounts. Monthly financial statements are also published in the Canada Gazette. 
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The Auditor General.—The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent 
examination by the Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament. With respect to 
expenditures, this examination is a post-audit for the purposes of reporting whether the 
accounts have been faithfully and properly kept and whether the money has been expended 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated by Parliament and the expenditures have 
been made as authorized; any audit before payment is the responsibility of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury. With respect to revenues, the Auditor General is required to ascertain 
that all public money is fully accounted for and that the rules and procedures applied are 
sufficient to ensure an effective check on the assessment, collection and proper allocation 
of the revenue. With respect to public property, he is required to satisfy himself that 
essential records are maintained and that the rules and procedures applied are sufficient 
to safeguard and control such property. The Auditor General reports to Parliament the 
results of his examination, calling attention to any case which he considers should be 
brought to the notice of the House. He also reports to Ministers, the Treasury Board or 
the Government any matter which in his opinion calls for attention so that remedial 
action may be taken promptly. 


Public Accounts Committee.—It is the usual practice to refer the Public Accounts 
and the Auditor General’s Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which may review them and report its findings and recommendations to the House 
of Commons. 


Section 2.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The short sketches of the various departments of government and of the special 
boards and commissions connected with the work of government usually given in this 
Section of the Year Book are, in this edition, carried in an Appendix. In mid-1968, the 
Government announced the intended creation of three new departments as well as a major 
re-organization of several existing departments. At the time this Chapter was in prepara- 
tion, these changes were under way but not yet consolidated or official. The Appendix 
and the accompanying organization chart bring the information up to the latest possible 
date before going to press. 


Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act te which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 
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In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. The 
following departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Financial Administra- 
tion Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atlantic Development Board 

Atomic Energy Control Board 

Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Economic Council of Canada 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Municipal Development and Loan Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act:— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian Dairy Commission 

Canadian Livestock Feed Board 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited (virtually inoperative) 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited 

Centennial Commission 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission (formerly Federal District Commission) 
National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission. 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act and 
are governed by their own Acts of incorporation as is also the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, a joint 
federal-provincial enterprise. The Canada Council was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 
1957) as a Crown corporation but has been declared not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the 
Schedules to the Financial Administration Act; the same situation applies to the Science Council of Canada (assented 
to May 12, 1966), the Company of Young Canadians (assented to July 11, 1966) and the National Arts Centre Cor- 
poration (assented to July 15, 1966). See also the Appendix to this volume. 
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Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 


tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or | 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required — 
to conduct its operations without parliamentary appropriations. The following pro-— 


prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act:— 


Air Canada (formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines) 

Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Cape Breton Development Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation (formerly Canadian Farm Loan Board) 
National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited (formerly Cornwall International 
Bridge Company Limited), subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Admini- 
stration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act, although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 


of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. | 


There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment 


of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial statements | 


and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate Minister. 


A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 


verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to. 


be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the Govern- 
ment or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their requirements 
from their own resources or earnings. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in an Appendix to 
this volume, following the short sketches of the establishment and functions of the various 


departments of government, boards, commissions, etc. The reason for this is explained 


on p. 108. 
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Section 4.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada 
Norr.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at prices 


of from 15 cents and up, according to number of pages. 


of these Acts are administered by the Departments given. 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Agriculture— 
RSC 1952 


1955 


1957 
1957-58 
1959 


1960 
1964-65 
1966-67 


Auditor General— 
RSC 1952 116 


Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs— 
1947 24 


RSC 1952 


203 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective departments. 


Name of Act 


Agricultural Products Board 

Agricultural Products Co-operative 
Marketing 

Agricultural Products Marketing 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Canada Dairy Products 

Canada Grain 

Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 
provement 

Cold Storage 

Department of Agriculture 

Destructive Insect and Pest 

Experimental Farm Stations 

Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

Hay and Straw Inspection 


Inspection and Sale 


Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 


ucts 

Live Stock Pedigree 

Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

Milk Test 

Pest Control Products 

Prairie Farm Assistance 

Wheat Co-operative Marketing 

Canada _ Agricultural Products 
Standards 

Meat Inspection 

Fertilizers 

Agricultural Stabilization 

Seeds 

Crop Insurance 

Farm Credit (amended 1960-61, 
c. 386, 1962-68, c. 7 and 1964, ec. 12) 

Humane Slaughter of Food Ani- 
mals 

Feeds 

Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit} 

Canadian Dairy Commission 

Livestock Feed Assistance 


Financial Administration 


Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
tional Powers) 

Bankruptcy 

Boards of Trade 

Canada Corporations 

Companies Creditors Arrangement 
Act 

Copyright 

Electricity Inspection 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement! 
Act 

Gas Inspection 

Industrial Design and Union Label 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Consumer and Cor- 


porate Affairs— 
concluded 

RSC 1952 208 

215 

265 

267 

292 

296 

314 

815 

1952-53 49 

1962 25 

1967-68 16 

Defence 

Production— 

RSC 1952 ay 

260 


Energy, Mines and 
Resources— 


Patent 


RSC 1952 11 
26 

34 

73 

86 

95 

102 

17 

1952-53 21 

1955 47 

1956 10 

1959 46 
External Affairs— 
1911 28 

1948 rp 

1952 50 

RSC 1952 68 
122 

142 

218 


Where duplications of certain Acts appear in the list, parts 


Name of Act 


Pension Fund Societies 

Precious Metals Marking 

Timber Marking 

Trade Unions 

Weights and Measures 

Winding-Up (Pt. I) 

Combines Investigation 

Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 
(Sect. 19) 

Trade Marks 

Corporations and Labour Union 
Returns (Pt. 111, Sect. 13) 

Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 


2 |Defence Production 


Surplus Crown Assets 


Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Lands Surveys (except 
Pt. ITT) 

Canadian Coal Equality 

Resources and Technical Surveys 

Dominion Coal Board 

Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 

Explosives 


3 !Coal Production Assistance 


Canada Water Conservation Assist- 
ance 

International River Improvements 

Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 

National Energy Board 


Respecting the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty and 
the existence of the International 
Joint Commission (amended 
1914, c. 5, and 1922, c. 43) 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland 

Carrying into effect the Treaty of 
Peace between Canada and Japan 

Department of External Affairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 

High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom 

Privileges and Immunities 
(NATO) 


Certain adjustments will be made in 


this list, consequent upon the establishment, early in 1969, of several new departments and Crown corporations and 
the resulting changes in responsibilities of others (see Appendix). 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


External Affairs— 
concluded 
RSC 1952 219 


Name of Act 


Privileges and Immunities (United 
Nations) (amended by Privileges 
and Immunities International 
Organization Act, SC 1965, c. 47) 


75 |United Nations 


2 
1953-54 54 
1964-65 19 
22 


Finance— 


RSC 1952 


1956 1 


1957-58 
1959 
1960 1 


1966-67 


Fisheries— 
RSC 1927 
RSC 1952 


Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 

Roosevelt Campobello Interna- 
tional Park Commission 

Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Bretton Woods Agreements 

Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 

Gold Export 

Industrial Development Bank 

Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Satisfied Securities 

Tariff Board 

Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans 

Winding-up 

Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 

Public Service Superannuation 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances 

Canadian National Railways 
Refunding 


Fisheries Improvement Loans 

Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 

Temporary Wheat Reserves 

Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 
Arrangements 

Beechwood Power Project 

Public Service Pension Adjustment 

Prairie Grain Loans 

International Development 
Association 

Small Businesses Loans 

Municipal Development and Loan 

Canada Student Loans 

Established Programs Interim 
Arrangements 


Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments 1967 
Quebec Savings Banks 


Fish Inspection 
Deep Sea Fisheries 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Fisheries— 
concluded 

RSC 1952 69 

11 

120 

121 

177 

193 

194 

244 

293 

1952-538 15 

44 

1958-54 18 

1955 34 

1957 11 

31 

1964 22 

1966-67 18 


Forestry and Rural 


Development— 
1952 175 

RSC 1962 214 
1957-58 25 
1961 30 
1962 10 
1963 3 
1965 12 
1966 41 


Indian Affairs 
and Northern 
Development— 
1908 57, 58 
RSC 1927 87 


88 
1932 


55 
RSC 1952 


3 
1952-53 a 


iIndustry— 
1960-61 24 
1963 3 
1965 12 
1966-67 82 


Name of Act 


Department of Fisheries 


9 |Fisheries 


Fisheries Prices Support 

Fisheries Research Board 

Meat and Canned Foods 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(or vention) 

Salt Fish Board 

Whaling Convention 

Coastal Fisheries Protection 

North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
tion 

Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
vention 

Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 

Pacific Salmon Fisheries Conven- 
tion 

Pacific Fur Seals Convention 

Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones 

Fisheries Development 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 
tion 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
(amended 1955, c. 39) 

Atlantic Provinces Power Develop- 
ment 

Agriculture and Rural Develop- 
ment 

Atlantic Development Board 

Department of Industry (Pt. IT) 

Area Development Incentives 

Fund for Rural Economie Develop- 
ment 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park 

Canada Lands Surveys (Pt. IIT) 

Game Export 

Indian 

Land Titles 

Migratory Birds Convention 
National Parks 

National Wildlife Week 

Northern Canada Power Commis- 


sion 
Public Lands Grants 
Territorial Lands 


.| Yukon Placer Mining 


Yukon Quartz Mining 
Northwest Territories 
Historic Sites and Monuments 


3 | Yukon 


National Design Council 

Department of Industry 

Area Development Incentives 

Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment Incentives Act 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Insurance— 
RSC 1952 


1952-53 
1966-67 


Justice— 


1940 
RSC 1952 1 


259, 


1952-53 30 
1953-54 51 
1960 44 
1960-61 35 
1968 24 


Labour— 
RSC 
RSC 


1927 
1952 


134, 


178 
295 
1952-53 19 


1955 50 
1956 38 
1964-65 38 
1966-67 62 


Manpower and 


Immigration— 
RSC 1952 146 
236 
325 
1955 50 


Name of Act 


Canadian and British Insurance’ 
Companies 

Civil Service Insurance 

Department of Insurance 

Excise Tax (Pt. I) 

Foreign Insurance Companies 

Loan Companies 

Small Loans 

Trust Companies 

Winding-Up (Pt. ITI) 

Co-operative Credit Associations 

Pension Benefits Standards 


Treachery 

Admiralty 

Canada Prize 
Department of Justice 
Escheats 

Exchequer Court 
Expropriation 

Financial Administration 
Fugitive Offenders 
Identification of Criminals 
Inquiries 

Interpretation 

Judges 

Juvenile Delinquents 
Lord’s Day 

Official Secrets 

Petition of Right 
Railway 

Supreme Court 

Tobacco Restraint 
Yukon Administration of Justice 
Canada Evidence 
Extradition 

Crown Liability 
Criminal Code 

Canadian Bill of Rights 
Narcotic Control 
Divorce 


Conciliation and Labour 

Department of Labour 

Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 

Government Annuities 

Government Employees Compen- 
sation 

Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation 

Merchant Seamen Compensation 

White Phosphorous Matches 

Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices 

Unemployment Insurance 

Female Employees Equal Pay 

Canada Labour (Standards) Code 

Canada Labour (Safety) Code 


Immigration Aid Societies 

Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment 

Immigration 

Unemployment Insurance (Sect. 21 
Pt. II) 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Manpower and 
Immigration— 


concluded 
1955 26 


1966-67 27 
96 


National Defence— 


RSC 1952 184 

1959 21 

1967 23 
National Health 
and Welfare— 

RSC 1952 17 

29 

74 

109 

165 

199 

200 

220 

229 

231 

1952-53 38 

1953-54 55 

1956 26 

1957 28 

1958 30 

1960-61 35 

59 

1964-65 23 

51 

54 

1966-67 42 

45 

64 


National Library— 
RSC 1952 330 


Post Office— 
RSC 1952 212 


Public Archiyes— 
RSC 1952 163 
222 


Public Works— 
RSC 1952 at 


135 


138 
161 


1959 


Name of Act 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons 

Training Allowance 

Adult Occupational Training 


National Defence 
Canadian Forces Superannuation 
Visiting Forces 


Blind Persons 

Canada Shipping (Pt. V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 

Department of National Health 
and Welfare 

Family Allowances 

Leprosy 

Old Age Assistance 

Old Age Security 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Public Works Health 

Quarantine 

Food and Drugs 

Disabled Persons 

Unemployment Assistance 

Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services 

Excise Tax, Sect. 47 

Narcotic Control 

Fitness and Amateur Sport 

Youth Allowances 

Canada Pension Plan 

Established Programs (Interim 
Arrangements) 

Health Resources Fund 

Canada Assistance Plan 

Medical Care 


National Library 


Post Office 


Laurier House 
Public Archives 


Dry Docks Subsidies 

Ferries 

Government Harbours and Piers 
(Sect. 5) 

Government Works Tolls 

Kingsmere Park (in part) 

Laurier House 

National Harbours Board (Sect. 
38, in part) 

Prime Minister’s Residence 

Public Works 

Railway (Sect. 251) 

Trans-Canada Highway ; 

Government Property Traffic (in 
part) 

National Energy Board (Sect. 76) 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Secretary of State— 
1952 a 


27 
1966-67 25 
71 


72 

Solicitor General of 
Canada— 

RSC 1952 217 

241 

1958 38 

1959 34 

54 

1960-61 53 
Trade and 

Commerce— 

RSC 1952 78 

103 

105 

257 

1953-54 27 
Transport— 

1907 22 

1911 26 

1912 55 

98 

1913 162 

1922 50 

1927 29 

1929 12 

1947 42 

1952 34 

RSC 1952 2, 302 

16 

29 

39 

43 

45 

79 

135 

136 

137 

169 

174 


30 |Canada Temperance 


0 |Translation Bureau 


Name of Act 


Canadian Citizenship (amended 
1952-53, ¢. 23; 1953-54, c. 34; 1956, 
C. yi 1958, c. 24; and 1967-68, c. 
64 

Department of State (amended 
1966, c. 25) 


Government Organization 
Public Service Employment 
Public Service Staff Relations 


Prisons and Reformatories 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Pension Continuation 

Parole 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Superannuation 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

Penitentiary 


Department of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Export 

Export Credits Insurance 

Statistics 

Export and Import Permits 


Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Intercolonial Railway and Prince 
Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners 

Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
Commissioners 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 

North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Trenton Harbour 

Canadian National Steamships 

Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
minals 

Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Belleville Harbour Commissioners 

Aeronautics 

Bills of Lading 

Canada Shipping 

Canadian National—Canadian 
Pacific 

Canadian Vessel Construction As- 
sistance 

Carriage of Goods by Air 

Department of Transport 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Government Railways 

Government Vessels Discipline 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maritime Freight Rates 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Transport— 
concluded 
RSC 1952 187 
198 
202 
234 
242 
268 
271 
291 
1953-54 59 
1955 15 
29 
1960 26 
1964 32 
1966-67 69 


Veterans Affairs— 
54 


1927 = 188 
1952 8 
51, 312 


RSC 
RSC 


80 


117 


207, 332 


256 


258 


279, 338 


280 


281 
289 


297 


340 


1952-53 27 


1953-54 65 


Name of Act 


National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Passenger Tickets 

Railway (except telecommunica- 
tions undertakings, facilities sys- 
tem and services) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air 
Canada by 1964, c. 2) 

Transport 

Water Carriage of Goods 

Motor Vehicle Transport 

Foreign Aircraft Third Party 
Damage 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Toronto Ter- 
minals 

Harbour Commissions 

National Transportation 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (as 
amended) 

Soldier Settlement (as amended) 

Allied Veterans Benefits 

Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances (amended 1962, e« 11; 
1967, c. 96; 1967-68, c. 8) 

(Sects. I to X, Canadian Pension 
Commission); (Sect. XI, War 
Veterans Allowance Board) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 
(1967, c. 96) 

Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 

Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
1957-58, c. 19; 1960-61, c. 10; 1964- 
65, c. 34; 1966, c. 55; 1967, ec. 96; 
1967-68, ¢. 34) (Canadian Pen- 
sion Commission) 

Special Operators War Service 
Benefits 

Supervisors War Service Benefits 

Veterans Insurance (amended 1958, 
c, 43; 1962, c, 6; 1967, c. 96) 

Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
c. 66; 1959, c. 37; 1962, c. 29; 1965, 
ce. 19) 

Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 
1959, ce. 17) 

War Service Grants (amended 
1953-54, c. 46; 1959, c. 18; 1962, 
¢e. 7) 

Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, c. 18; 1957-58, c. 7; 1960, ¢. 
36; 1960-61, c. 39; 1964-65, c. 34; 
1965, c. 20; 1966, c. 55) (War 
Veterans Allowance Board) 

Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) (amended 1953-54, c. 
2; 1958, c. 25; 1962, c. 10; 1965, 
c. 15) 

Veterans Benefit (amended 1955, 
ce. 43) 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


Federal Government Employment 


The former Civil Service Commission became the Public Service Commission with 
the proclamation of the Public Service Employment Act on Mar. 13, 1967. Under this 
Act the Commission retains its status as an independent body responsible to Parliament 
for the appointment of qualified persons to or from within the public service and for the 
operation of staff training and development programs. It may establish boards to consider 
appeals against selections for appointments made from within the public service, to make 
recommendations on the delegation of its authority, and to inquire into allegations of 
political partisanship. The Commission’s jurisdiction is extended to include a number of 
persons not covered by the former Civil Service Act. It is also given the prerogative of 
making extensive delegation of its authority to deputy heads to perform any of its powers, 
functions or duties, except those relating to appeals. 


Under the amended Financial Administration Act and the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Act, both of which were also proclaimed on Mar. 13, 1967, the Treasury Board 
‘is made responsible for the development of regulations, policies and standards governing 
all other aspects of personnel management in the public service including classification and 
pay, conditions of employment, collective bargaining and staff relations, organization and 
establishments, and manpower development and utilization. 


Staffing.—The Commission continues to perform its important role as guardian of 
the merit principle while ensuring the high quality of people within the service. Every 
citizen has the opportunity of competing for positions in the service of his country. Ordi- 
narily, any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions at Ottawa but applicants 
for local positions in the administrative support or operational categories who are residents 
of the locality in which the vacancy occurs are given preference. Competitive examina- 
tions are announced through the press and other news media and through posters displayed 
on public notice boards of the larger post offices, offices of the Canada Manpower Centres, 
offices of the Public Service Commission and elsewhere. 


The Commission’s major task—staffing the public service according to merit—is done 
on an occupational basis. This is consistent with the revised classification system that 
divides the service into six broad occupational categories which are further divided into 
groups of occupationally similar jobs. For each major occupation or group of occupations, 
there is a program of development, recruitment, selection and placement. The activities 
are operated on the basis of comprehensive manpower planning including regular appraisals 
of employees, planned rotation, development and continuous recruitment techniques. 


The new legislation provides the flexibility needed for the revised approach to govern- 
ment administration whereby competent managers should be allowed to manage and should 
be held accountable for their decisions. To facilitate staffing under this concept of manage- 
ment, the Commission may delegate any of its authority, except for appeals, to deputy 
heads wherever practical, and they in turn may delegate this authority with the approval 
of the Commission. Plans are under way to establish the proper conditions for delegation 
and to implement the actual delegation of authority. The Commission must report to 
Parliament on delegation and changes in this delegation. 


Staffing operations for the administrative support and operational categories are 
decentralized to the regional and local levels. But operations remain centralized primarily 
for employees in executive positions, for most administrative occupations in a number of 
departments and for specialized or professional employees, so that they may be employed 
effectively across the service throughout their careers. 


Appointments are made from within the service except where the Commission believes 
it is in the best interests of the service to do otherwise. Selection is made by competition 
or other processes of personnel selection designed to establish the relative merit of the 
candidates. 
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Competitions may be open to the public and to everyone in the public service or they 
may be limited to all or to a part of the service; the latter are referred to as élosed compe- 
titions. Examinations for selection may be written, oral, a demonstration of skill or any 
combination of these. By these techniques, qualified candidates are placed on eligible 
lists which are valid for periods determined by the Commission. Appointments may be 
made from an eligible list for positions of a similar occupational nature and level. Closed 
competitions for promotion are generally conducted by the departmental staffing officers 
under work-sharing arrangements with the Commission. The Commission remains in 
touch with the departments to advise and instruct them in the administration of the Public 
Service Employment Act and its regulations. 


Other processes used for appointments include continuous staffing and appraisals. 
The former is used when there is a recurring demand within an occupational group or there 
is some specialization within a group. Applications are reviewed and candidates are called 
for interview. The records of those who are not immediately called or appointed are put 
into a manpower inventory. This inventory is reviewed when a vacancy occurs and a 
group of those in the inventory who are best qualified for that position are considered for 
the appointment. Within the service, employees are regularly appraised to determine 
what training and development may be needed, to plan careers, and to decide promotions 
or transfers on the basis of performance and qualifications. 


Appeals.—Under the Act, public servants who are candidates in a competition open 
to all or part of the service may appeal the results of that competition to the Commission, 
except where no candidate is successful. When a promotion is made without competition, 
those who would have been eligible to apply if a competition had been held may appeal. 
Public servants may also appeal a recommendation from a deputy head for their demotion 
or release because of incompetence or incapacity. 


Training and Development.—Consistent with the growing emphasis on managerial 
development and continuing education, the Commission offers interdepartmental courses 
in government administration, occupational training and management improvement. The 
Commission acts as the consultant and adviser to deputy heads on training matters and 
the training and development facilities of the Commission are available to employees to 
train them for specific occupations or for promotion within the administrative and mana- 
gerial ranks. 


Language.—The Commission has responsibilities concerning the requirements for 
bilingualism and biculturalism in the public service. It operates language training schools 
and carries out research and development to achieve various levels of proficiency needed 
by public servants. It is developing bilingual skills of senior executives so they may 
perform their duties effectively in either English or French. The program for this develop- 
ment gives these executives a sufficient appreciation of English and French cultures so 
they may use this understanding when developing and carrying out policy. The Commis- 
sion also provides departments and agencies with advice and monitors the way in which 
language-usage policy is put to use. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, covers all employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor General and Lieutenant- 
Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, judges, persons under 
contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two main categories: (1) depart- 
ments and departmental corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations and 
other agencies. Table 1 combines the two groups; Tables 2 to 5 cover employees in the 
first category and Table 6 covers employees in the second category. 


* Prepared in the Governments Division, Financial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1968, and 
Payrolls for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 
Departments 
Item and Province and Agency Proprietary Other Total 
or Territory Departmental] Corporations | Corporations Agencies OEE 
Corporations 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Employees— 

Newiotndland 4. ..t..4,.8ae« sinc. vas 4,317 10 6,302 8 10, 637 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,272 2 900 _ 2,174 
INGUS COUR Steen ree Gr eee 14,530 272 4,682 53 19,537 
New Brunswick............... aa 7,716 106 6,723 39 14,584 
Quepeoe ee oe 39, 265 2,085 31,996 764 74,110 
Ontario...... = 103,630 5,847 33,554 1,159 144’ 190 
“A BUF P0" 6s een apa aretha 11,380 41 12,792 552 24,765 
DASKSUGHEWAR 555.5 i cc scceh asa ates 8, 187 1 3,902 59 12,149 
ot 482 RAR Cee oh ee Bet YA 14,960 50 6, 282 100 21,392 
Bobish'Golumbia...........0. 000s. 23,621 233 6,138 148 30,140 
Yukon and Northwest Territories!... 2,542 246 44 — 2,832 
PNDIPOACL: rota aeccs wo Ee eta et Aes 4,072 8 8,755 9 12, 844 
Totals, Employees.................... 235,492 8,901 122,070 2,891 369,354 

$’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
otaiserayros:so 45 ee, 1,356, 220 61,117 876,350 45,877 25339, 564 


1 In addition, approximately 130 agency and proprietary corporation and other agency employees are included 
with those of other provinces, 


2.—Employees in Departments and Departmental Corporations of the Federal 
Government, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1968 


ic Ships’ Casuals 

Province or Territory Salaried Pr el INE Officers Total and 
Gane: and Crews Others 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland and Labrador................0000¢ 3,290 351 320 3,961 356 
Princes Haward islandser..’s..)s< suede oeedesdsoke 864 127 102 1,093 179 
IYOV ECOL oe toa Rad ee oe ee id 9,298 1,929 1,106 12,333 2,197 
ING Ww KuOS WiCle: a. meen on ee Seen eee 5,968 775 142 6,885 831 
CGDECH Te tke RECO ee DRS eh ON 31,522 3,376 707 35,605 3,660 
ELAN Gee coe icc ee nae ee ee oe 87,744 5,362 216 93,322 10,313 
Bites BELOW coco mricices ee Seca oe so eR coe es 8,978 1,197 15 10,190 1,190 
Buskatebewan =: pee Mee <<.) 0’. SOR de ols coke ae 6,920 404 — 7,324 858 
JEN NACE pepe eR FIC ERIRIES OT OTTORSICIIEE AOC AARC 11,963 1,148 8 13,119 1,841 
Briaish @olumoin eet oe ae wee 17,819 1,965 914 20,698 2,923 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 1,820 312 22 2,154 388 
EERO oe ct cs ne te etl ete Nels ie bth isis sl awed 3,821 — — 3,821 251 
Canad ais roas anc sarect eine ose tes ae 190, 007 16,946 3,552 210,505 24, 987 


Departments and Departmental Corporations.—The salaries of employees in this group 
are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Definitions of classifications are as 
follows. “Salaried”? employees include all persons paid on the basis of an annual salary 
rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, although paid an annual salary rate, are sub- 
ject to special treatment under the regulations made pertaining to the Financial Administra- 
tion Act. The salaried staff are employed in departments and departmental corporations 
which are subject to regulation by the Treasury Board and for which the positions are 
outlined in the Estimates of Canada, or are established by means of supplementary Treasury 
Board Minutes. Thus, this category of employees includes persons subject to the pro- 
visions of the Public Service Employment Act plus salaried persons employed on the staffs 
of Cabinet Ministers and appointed by statute or by Order in Council, and also the salaried 
staffs of certain administrative branches of the Government that do not fall under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Service Employment Act. 


“Prevailing Rate’? employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate regulations and are therefore paid on the basis of standard wage 
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rates for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed; these employees are 
subject to the provisions of the Public Service Employment Act. Regulations made 
under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 
“Ships’ Officers and Crews’’. 

These three groups comprise what may be called the “regular”? employees of the 
government service. ‘‘Casuals and Others” are principally persons employed on a non- 
continuing basis. 


3.—Employees in Departments and Departmental Corporations and Payrolls, by 
Month, April 1967 to March 1968 


Nors.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 6. 


“72 Ships’ Casuals 
Month Salaried P revall we Officers Total and 
ave and Crews Others 
Emptoyess at Enp or Eaco Monty 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Aral 19 67ers se haeeaiwsinin aa eR eee 182,994 19,610 3,845 206, 449 19,754 
May. Reser ira sioree oh circ ninee ae 183, 874 20,266 3, 730 207,870 22,328 
VUNG. cece eee nthe sesoeeion ToC Tee 184,801 19,982 3,824 208, 607 24,757 
Tulyeee gee Shs ee eee Pee — _ a _ — 
RUBUSE, .c.snsxeysconae craveto > aenis evar ate trataapereioenc —_ — _ _— — 
Septenib eter sackcetloek eee eee 187 , 278 19,792 4,007 211,077 25,008 
Octobertiy. seniaincu cone — == — — — 
INOvembenebe eee chor = = = = ae 
December.... 189,900 18,841 Sioa 212,052 18,626 
fanuary 196800. eee: _ — — _ — 
Pebruiar yas asehcinsen eee ere aes _ = = _ _ 
Mar Cl itiavesceaej trqcancocor ts eer oie niererer ee 190,007 16,946 By hiy 210, 505 24,987 
REGULAR PAYROLLS 
$000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 
Pee) 0) Atty (Ane ees erotin.coctoe Coe 90,231 7,216 1,477 98,923 6,395 
Mary: sitiaeitdec se sies dete eeaec eee 90,229 7,093 1,468 98,790 6,415 
DUNO Wee cas. cai oicn ane hicieron 91,022 7,578 1,523 100,124 7,592 
Guliyes shies ic cece a heart erring _ = = _ _ 
ANGUSELAR a eeek eens oe eee eeioces — = — _ _— 
September. aii eecuiye onsets eee brenuis oc 277,249 22,012 4,788 303, 999 24,161 
October: -.,.%. eck ck ieee onosd — _— _ _— _— 
INOV emer ie Soe net ae teh eerie see _— — — _ — 
Decent ber snc, nce ec nieiaen 286, 863 19,041 4,249 310, 153 16, 802 
January IOSs. seek nee ne nee _ a _ — _ 
Pebruaryaataenchie nate ecco see anioGie eae _ _ —_ — _ 
100) eM Sen, Ad ON Sire eer ero A AaaCioe 291,769 19,305 4,294 315,368 20, 436 
OVERTIME PAYMENTS REPORTED 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Po) abs CYS Senet nteeeconen boo odache 3,644 261 473 4,379 80 
Maye sess ee ccesene ¢ eee 1,874 448 154 2,476 82 
TUM rte a ane eee ois a ee 2,034 344 252 2,630 95 
Wits casera Pevevoers svorsteserstecuersrctansic enero eee _ — — — _ 
UAURUSUS aseisie ee aiotet ele eee neem treme rece — _ _ _ _ 
September's 2. schon neneraearetn ance 6,006 1,014 845 7,865 508 
OCTOBER srs jonctaeiaen ote rae _ — — — — 
NovemberSstice tice sear ce ns ooo — = _ _ _ 
Decem bets eayaeciss asdesaieas eee 7,257 1,369 997 9, 623 549 
January: 1968 ac ys hid ice meee — _ — _— = 
ebruary ee Gee _ _— = _— — 
Marche aaied Laat aurea hates 6,019 646 1,213 7,878 273 
RETROACTIVE PAYMENTS REPORTED ; 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
April IL OG Tot tect accwrstck bins brasil 144 18 608 769 57 
MEV. see aeotiier ccacactee Seer eer 21 3 6 30 7 
JUNC? Ean tele ei anes Te aaa 1 46 25 72 15 
MBit serrecdes ded. tec orar Sarena yor roster ceive, Nera _— _ — _ — 
INUGUSU ass stresses cae otic Gmc ee ccinee _— — = = == 
September Biri eye soe ee aad 59 26 3 88 18 
OGtOb Ori rose seiais caver icetdement niece _— _ — _ 
INOVEMbeE eat che amen —_ _ _ _ _ 
December ter ceca ob Seton cn emai 19 73 1 93 13 
ANU AT Vel 968 afr cr. cee ates, hateye st clopctatearees — _ _ —_ _ 
IRODEUA Var «saci seae ae feet iateeies _ = — = == 
March Saclats aoa dee ahs uh eter ie: 9,413 10 1 9,423 39 
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Table 4 presents metropolitan area data on staff employed in departments and depart- 
mental corporations. The 19 areas listed include the 16 metropolitan areas defined for 
purposes of the 1966 Census of population, plus the cities of Calgary, Regina and Saskatoon 
where the city and metropolitan area boundaries are the same. Included are employees 
who work within the boundaries of the metropolitan areas; employees residing within those 
areas but working outside are excluded. 


4.—Federal Employees in Metropolitan Areas with Totals for Non-metropolitan 
Areas, by Sex, as at Sept. 30, 1967, and Payrolls for September 1967 


Regular Payrolls 
Persons Employed as at Sept. 30, 1967 September 1967 
Area Soe 
.C. of IP C.0F 
Male Female Total Total Total Total 
No. No. No $’000 
Metropolitan Areas— 
Ottawa, Onte— Hult Que... sc c.cscs dooce cuss ae 35, 803 20,499 56,302 23.8 30, 228 27.4 
Won neal UC. «Bes. k css o5.ccn'ss occ soe lee 16,765 4,909 21,674 9.2 9,532 8.7 
ADarGntGo, On, Jee. Soke ts bok ck ah tets boda tak ate 12,383 4,758 17,141 7.3 7,692 7.0 
ESTAR EIN Ordonsc cio Nike clathrasa clare ch aio Menseice Cena a 8,077 1,925 10,002 4,2 4,359 4.0 
WADCONV Els: Crees a tanieae bain eee aL Lee 7,238 2,761 9,999 4.2 4,788 4.3 
Nitinipeg Vian reason reer sey mre rs 4,882 2,029 6,911 2.9 Sezai 2.9 
id mon bone Alte. ae oc scinskios ne co Gbleneamiae de 3,713 1,746 5,459 2.3 2,474 2.2 
\VBTC yy S28 oo Cr oe ere Pe -o-| 4,183 1,264 5,447 2.3 2,595 2.4 
Quebec, Que.... i. 3,724 1,038 4,762 2.0 2,105 1.9 
BRONCOS OND a Won cactoe ROR Oe Ao: aes 2,744 1,395 4,139 1.8 1,731 1.6 
RUE ALON, exon) ciety nae ea eo nraratree: 2,325 947 3,272 1.4 1,502 1.4 
RECOM SAG Koss tN sar te OER ac Ro cockeetorte 1,745 525 2,270 1.0 1,095 1.0 
Sot FOUN BEN A Cet er ee Veto Me e-sio ARH: catheters 1,724 329 2,053 0.9 958 0.9 
Dutne SOS Ns Bed er ad cy taste 38 dtc 2. cioehe 1,215 563 1,778 0.8 776 0.7 
IMerIaeONe ONE fai-. < Se ACK vio cline oo dowreneh. 1,249 460 1,709 0.7 804 0.7 
paskAsoon Sods koe ns eho. cau r aes Uney/ 307 1,444 0.6 752 0.7 
Weds Gi (ts een Mer ir hearts ens 1,015 290 1,305 0.6 602 0.5 
Kitchener—Waterloo, Ont..................-00- 597 164 761 0.3 371 0.3 
Dud bULY, Onto nccrsataeee etc < te. ¢ Ie 305 154 459 0.2 219 0.2 
Non-metropolitan Areas— 
ARCATA Bic. nO tev. are teron cys cea aa SinTe SANG here le SINS 61,501 13, 656 15,157 31.8 32,608 29.6 
@uide Canadar errr et eee 2,497 1,544 4,041 esd 1,804 1.6 
POURS Pee te Toe Loe oe 174,822 61,268 | 236,085 100.0 || 110,216 100.0 
p.c. prc: p.c. p.c, 
Proportion in— 
Metropolitan. areas sccstdls aeoa nese s eect aiew 63.4 75.2 66.5 eae 68.8 
Non-metropolitan areas...............cceceeee 36.6 24.8 33.5 bss 31.2 
CANE ae a Soe enh ie se 35.2 22.3 31.8 ee 29.6 ae 
irisid es@anadace «tk rrecig Bee as: sflcvuis terete 1.4 2.5 TR wee 1.6 cee 


Table 5 presents statistics for departments and departmental corporations on the basis 
of a classification by function, The purpose of such classification is to supply a means 
of studying the operation of government without the complication that results from 
differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. First, 
it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according to 
the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 


This Section previously included a table giving employee and payroll data classified by 
departmental branches, services and corporations as organized at the end of the latest 
fiscal year. However, because of the extensive changes taking place in the organization 
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of a number of departments during 1967-68, this classification does not appear in the current 
edition; monthly figures on both the functional and departmental bases are available in 
DBS publication Federal Government Employment (Cat. No. 72-004). 


Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies.—The following organizations 
owned by the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1968 are included under this heading. 
Employees and earnings are shown by month in Table 6; a provincial distribution of 
employees and a summary of the total payroll in each of the three groups is given in 
Table 1, p. 117. 


Agency Corporations 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited National Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Arsenals Limited National Capital Commission 
Centennial Commission National Harbours Board 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation Northern Canada Power Commission 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Proprietary Corporations 


Air Canada Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Farm Credit Corporation 

Canadian National Railways Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Eldorado Aviation Limited Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited 


Other Agencies 


Atlantic Development Board Industrial Development Bank 
Bank of Canada Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 
Canadian Wheat Board Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property 


6.—Employees and Payrolls in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies, 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968 


SSS a 
SSS eee 


1966-67 1967-68 
Month 
Employees Payrolls Employees Payrolls 
No. $’000 No, $’000 
Air Jats sees a so.s ee ONE cI Saeed 137, 487 66, 444 147,142 79,672 
May eecaqeias Soc oe eee ae ais atc a Oe oe 141,645 71,797 153, 256 82,351 
ET ang cen anes ete So aHoT mao Seabee obeeecd a ane aoe 145, 242 71,627 159, 537 85,680 
JULY caste erates cul eee ee en eee ee 149,040 74,385 162,736 87,146 
PUB UBT TES Sh cvs brass eiavase so aronemre oon erie ais ae oe 149,543 68,219 162,272 86,993 
September’. <A sitcn- cowie o meee nec eee Ok: 146,084 69,215 159,147 86,629 
Octoberk: Micusdessace seek ee ee ee 143,795 88,174 153, 061 87,953 
ING VOM OF ye Jets crs:canihraic SO ee ee 143 , 082 74,610 144,170 79,736 
Decor ber iia ace ds ccnas onan 142,368 75,447 138,688 79,354 
JANUBEY Me Sei snita ciacs dorce seeing ae ee eae ese 143,028 76,439 136, 067 76,255 
Ble Druary ai nieas canoer oat eee eee ee 142,227 74,578 134, 307 73,869 
March & scchiess saciicnaissieae ee en ere 144, 292 78 , 428 133 , 862 77,707 


———————————— a ee 


Provincial Government Employment 


Table 7 shows gross payrolls (including retroactive pay, ‘salary adjustments and over- 
time payments) of provincial government employees, exclusive of those for British Colum- 
bia, for the month of March 1968. Provincial government payrolls for the whole of the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1968 amounted to $1,687,137,000, payrolls for departmental services 
employees amounted to $999,677,000 and accounted for 59.2 p.c. of the total, those of 
institutions of higher education received $191,684,000 or 11.4 p.c., those of provincial 
government enterprises $475,361,000 or 28.2 p.c., and those of workmen’s compensation 
boards $20,415,000 or 1.2 p.c. 
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The only data available for British Columbia and included in the table are for employ- 
ees of institutions of higher education. 


7.—Provincial Government Employment and Payrolls, for March 1968 


Provincial PAL z 
Province or Territory Departmental| Institutions ae ovincial Workmen’s 
GEYSER Saneanne of Higher overnment |Compensation Total 
RdeCaton Enterprises Boards 

Newfoundland— 

PANO VCCR one a ciicroaieare sis ois aaaeeNGe 9,012 909 740 58 10,719 

Gross Payrollse. ccs. ss os cech es $000 3,067 495 284 22 3,868 
Prince Edward Island— 

WINMOVOCK? co see st tec eee ee ek No. 2,281 os 65 10 | 2,306 

Gross payrolls................. $000 596 — 19 6 621 
Nova Scotia— 

Pimployees x1. Auss8 os Paced cniots No. 13,958 — 4,289 70 18,317 

SGTORS'DAYTOUS. oc canis ve nes ann $000 3,560 — 2,384 36 5,980 
New Brunswick— 

BA DIG VCS «cic cis sicie cise eis oro a os os No. 8,218 921 2,226 65 11,430 

Gross payrolls), 2c2e. ses eer $000 3,337 483 1,092 31 4,943 
Quebec— 

Pimployees ys aed sa eseee es No. 50,941 —_ 20,056 1,199 72,196 

Gross payrolls........ OR Shae $000 21,254 — 11,506 456 33,216 
Ontario— 

HINDI OV OCA bans ok «bind Susrioaiiais <5 No. 64,782 12,613 23,529 1,663 102, 587 

Gross" payrolls. $222 ssc asec ew $ 000 39, 468 6,481 14,878 839 61,666 
Manitoba— 

BAO V bene ecceet teen eae No. 9, 857 3,476 7,781 119 21, 283 

Gross payrolls. ss. 8<28 <aiete.. $ 000 4,465 1,568 3,548 68 9,649 
Saskatchewan— 

Bimployees.s ut deiaem sesesateses No. 10,918 3,969 6,797 131 21,815 

Gross payrolls=.......seseetee. $000 5,553 1,994 3,656 71 11,274 
Alberta— 

PM DIOVOES esate cewoe tee ee No. 20,714 8,883 8,375 486 38,458 

Grossipayrolleciians ceeds osieee $ 000 9,723 3,608 3,710 230 17,271 
British Columbia— 

HAN POV OCS hater ele see eoee No. 3 6,748 es ae AO 

GOSS DAVTOUSs + sek ace $ 000 ae 3,088 ae et ae 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 

WMHLOVOER ccna ec cea ecieeee No. 1,018 — 60 — 1,078 

GTOBS DEVIOUS 5.2 Ades deic toile $7000 529 —_— 23 — 552 
All Provinces and Territories— 

Em ployeesss 229), Fs chy aoc 2 No. 191,649 37,519 73,918 3,801 306,887 

Gross payrolls................ $ 7000 91,552 17, 667 41,100 1,759 152,078 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS* 


Section 1.—Canada’s International Status 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of the 
Department of External Affairs. From Confederation until 1914, Canada’s position in 
the British Empire was essentially that of a self-governing colony, whose external rela- 
tions were directed and controlled by the Imperial Government in Great Britain. Canada’s 
first efforts concerning its own external relations, in the early 1900s, merely took the 
form of creating improved administrative machinery at home. In 1909, Parliament 
authorized the establishment of a “Department of External Affairs” placing it under the 


* Prepared (December 1968) by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Secretary of State, with an Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs to rank as the 
permanent deputy head of the Department. The title of the Department indicated that 
it was to deal with Canada’s relations with other governments within the British Empire 
as well as with foreign powers but its establishment brought no constitutional change. 
In 1912, the Department was placed directly under the Prime Minister who held the addi- 
tional portfolio of Secretary of State for External Affairs and this situation obtained until 
1946 when the first separate Secretary of State for External Affairs was appointed. 


The Department began with a modest staff consisting of the Under-Secretary and six 
clerks. In 1912 an Assistant Under-Secretary was added, and in 1913 a Legal Adviser. 
Before the establishment of the Department, a High Commissioner had been appointed to 
represent Canada in London (from 1880) and an Agent-General in France (from 1882), 
and Canada, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, was also represented abroad 
by trade commissioners and immigration officials. However, none of these officials had 
diplomatic status. Negotiations with foreign countries were conducted through the 
British Foreign Office and dealings with other parts of the Empire through the Colonial 
Office, with Canadian representatives frequently included in negotiations. Canadian 
interests abroad were handled by British diplomatic and consular authorities and all 
Canadian communications to other governments were made through the Governor General. 


The gradual recognition of Canadian autonomy in international affairs and the growth 
of Canadian responsibilities abroad made expansion of services and representation inevitable. 
After 1920, it became increasingly apparent that Canada’s interests could no longer be 
conveniently handled by the British diplomatic and consular authorities and the Depart- 
ment began to develop into an agency for the direct administration of Canada’s external 
affairs. In 1921, the Office of the High Commissioner in London was placed under its direct 
control. In 1925, a Canadian Advisory Officer was appointed in Geneva to represent 
Canada at various conferences and League of Nations Assemblies and to keep the Canadian 
Government informed of the activities of the League and of the International Labour 
Office. In 1926, a Canadian Minister was appointed to Washington. 


An advance of the first importance in the Department’s development came as a result 
of an agreement reached at the Imperial Conference of 1926 by which the Governor General 
ceased to represent the British Government and became solely the personal representative 
of the Sovereign. This brought about two changes: as the British Government was now 
without a representative in Canada, it appointed, in 1928, a High Commissioner to repre- 
sent it at Ottawa; and after July 1, 1927, correspondence from the Dominions Office in 
London and from foreign governments was directed to the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs instead of to the Governor General. 


In 1928, the former Agent-General in Paris was appointed Minister to France and, 
in 1929, a legation was opened in Tokyo. At about the same time, the United States, 
France and Japan opened legations in Ottawa. The expansion of the service was then 
interrupted by the depression of the 1930s and the next step in the exchange of diplomatic 
representatives with other countries was taken when Belgium sent a Minister to Ottawa in 
1937 and Canada, in 1939, established legations in Belgium and The Netherlands. 


With the outbreak of the Second World War, it became imperative that Canada have 
closer and more direct contact with other governments of the Commonwealth, with the 
Allied governments and with certain other foreign governments. The day after Canada’s 
separate declaration of war on Sept. 10, 1939, it was announced that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would send High Commissioners to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Ireland, and these governments reciprocated. The appointment in 1941 of a High Com- 
missioner to Newfoundland recognized the importance of that country to the defence of 
Canada. In 1941, by reciprocal agreement, Canada appointed Ministers to the U.S.S.R. 
and China. During the War, a single Canadian Minister was accredited to a number of 
Allied governments then functioning in London or Cairo—those of Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia, and Canada received 
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Ministers from each of these governments. After the liberation of France, this Minister, 
following a period in Algiers as representative to the French Committee of National 
Liberation, moved to Paris with the rank of Ambassador. 


Another wartime development was the establishment of diplomatic relations with Latin 
America. In 1941, Canadian legations were opened in Brazil and the Argentine Republic 
(the Minister to the latter being also accredited in 1941 to Chile), and these countries 
sent their first Ministers to Ottawa. Diplomatic representatives were sent to Mexico and 
Peru in 1944 and to Cuba in 1945. Canada now has diplomatic relations with all countries 
in Latin America and, because of developing ties with that area, a separate political division 
devoted to Latin America was set up in the Department in 1960. 


Canada’s external affairs services continued to expand following the War. Embassies 
were opened in a number of countries and, after 1947, High Commissioners were accredited 
to India and Pakistan and subsequently to Jamaica, Malaysia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya and Malta. 


Membership in the United Nations has increased Canada’s responsibilities outside its 
own borders and Canada has been represented on various organs of the UN since its 
formation in San Francisco in 1945. A Permanent Canadian Delegation was established 
in New York in 1948 and a year later a Canadian office was opened in Geneva, the European 
headquarters of the organization. These offices, now called Permanent Missions, have 
since been expanded. Canada was one of the founding members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in 1949 and has been active in the Organization throughout the 
years of its existence. In 1952, on the establishment of a NATO Permanent Council, a 
Canadian Permanent Delegation was set up in Paris (since moved to Brussels) to represent 
Canada’s NATO interest. There is also in Paris a Canadian Permanent Delegation to 
the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. In addition to repre- 
senting Canada on these permanent international bodies and their various committees, 
officials of the Department of External Affairs have been members of Canadian delegations 
at many international conferences in recent years. 


Today, Canada conducts its external relations with some 108 countries. Diplomatic 
representation abroad and representation of other countries in Canada is given in Section 
2 following, and Section 3 reports Canada’s main international activities during 1967 
and 1968. A brief review of the present functions and organization of the Department 
of External Affairs is given in the Appendix to this volume; a broader coverage may be 
found in the monthly bulletin Hzternal Affairs (Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, $2 per year) and 
in the Annual Report of the Department. 


Section 2.—Diplomatic Representation as at Dec. 31, 1968 
Nore.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Dec. 31, 1968 and names of current representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published thrice yearly and ob- 
tainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 60 cents per copy. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 

Puiseosnietary oO PI.) ut Ob oth 1068" MAM bassadorss oacccsascescicne ee c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Hotel Shahrazad, Islamabad, 
West Pakistan, Postal address: P.O. Box 
1042, GPO 

Pearerdiyy See. MH! gig Dae LOGS? PAsnbaesador.c.ccssscezac nesses c/o Canadian Embassy, 88 Kirchenfeld- 
strasse, Berne, Switzerland 

PME CEIN os 5.0 5 alg'ejsisinass 2'¢-0 asa ROAD AIP DSEBE CONS «o:5\paravein's ares, 2s 9 ors Brunetta Bldg., Suipacha and Santa Fé. 
Postal address: Casilla de Correo 1598, 
Buenos Aires 

AMALIA. LYS). TS On 1939 | High Commissioner............ naga hace Ave., Canberra A.C.T., 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation A broad—continued = 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
ANUS GELS ence crenericaiase erie cets 1952" || -Ambassador.........-.-s.+es0. Obere Donaustrasse 49-51, 1020 Vienna 2. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 190, Vienna 1/8 
Barbad stay. 26< a bane 1966 |*High Commissioner............ c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, 

Trinidad. Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 
Belgium scc.. coe sa a eee 1O39MIPAm bassador, es. aa back tela 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 4 
BOLiviai tie sac eee eee 19GI" | PAtmbassadorscene a. sae e. c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio El Pacifi- 
co-Washington, 7° Piso, Plaza Washing- 
on Lima, Peru. Postal address: Casilla 
Brazil 3 «jesse ed eee 19416| eAgnbassador.ccn. 1 aaa Edificio Metropole, Av. Presidente Wilson 
165. Postal address: Caixa Postal 2164- 
ZC-00, Rio de Janeiro 


S80:Paulo js .ce eo eee Consul eens 9:3 vated ae roche Edificio Searpa, Av. Paulista 1765-90 andar. 
Postal address: Caixa Postal 6034 
Britains ee. (eee ee oe 1880 | High Commissioner........... saa House, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1, 
ondon 
Bulgariaeracd: mentee oct LOG Vie SA D ESSA OF 8 ae eee ae eee c/o Canadian Embassy, Proleterskih 
Brigada 69, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
Burmay scat mene atace een c 19538 CA bassador...7.c. gee eee c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, A.I.A. Building, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. Postal address: P.O. Box 990 
Cambodia (Delegation of Can- 
ada to the International 
Commission for Supervision 


and @ontrol)) ope etee 1954 | Commissioner................. 224 Kéo Chéa, Phnom Penh. Postaladdress: 
P.O. Box 184, Phnom Penh 

Cameroon Sipeetana iene 19627 |#Arnbassador: : S044. 6 fee ee Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph-Clere. 

Postal address: P.O. Box 572, Yaounde 

Central African Republic..... 19628 cAmibassadors:. eee ee ee c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 


Priso, rue Joseph-Clerc, Yaounde, Came- 
roon. Postal address: P.O. Box 572 


Gevyloniiece ec ees 1953 | High Commissioner........... 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 1006, Colombo 
Chad stavcecniaeemere nectar 19627) * Aun bassadors..- eee. ase oer c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 


Priso, rue Joseph-Clere, Yaounde, Came- 
roon. Postal address: P.O. Box 572 


Chile neenncaaas cs coon ee 19427) 7Ambassador...ten essen tee Agustinas 1225, 5° Piso. Postal address: 
Casilla 427, Santiago 
Colombia. eee en rire enter. 1953 | Ambassador........2..0.2ecese Carrera 10, 16-92, 8° Piso. Postal address: 


(air mail) Apartado Aereo 8582; (surface 
mail) Apartado 1618, Bogota 

Congo, Republic of........... 1962) |ZAmbassador...4-5.cne ee oe oe c/o Canadian Embassy, Edifice Shell, 
coin av. Wangata et boul. du 30-juin, 
Kinshasa, Democratic Republic of the 
Congo. Postal address: P.O. Box 8341 


1D ERG EAR Ao ate: 5 tae ae 19625| Aun bassador:-e..s4ee eee eee Edifice Shell, coin av. Wangata et boul. 
du 30-juin Kinshasa. Postal address: P.O. 

Box 8341 
CostatRicat an sa ea ene LIGT S| eA bassador: sw... pce eee Edificio Banco Anglo Costarricense, Ave- 


nida 2 y Calle 3. Postal address: Apartado 
Postal 4136, San José 


CUD arya sne aoe oe ne L045 e eAGnbassadorsas: eee tee eee Calle 30 No. 518, Esquina a7a, Miramar. 
Postal address: Gaveta 6125, Havana 

Cyprus he ee eee 1961 |*High Commissioner............ 15A Heroes Street, Nicosia. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1633, Nicosia 

C@zechosloyalciaseee ee eee 1943 | Ambassador................... Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 

Dahouieysee see eee 19625) *Ammbassador, .:¢..5.. sno eens c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Niger House, Tinubu Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 851 
Denmarkssontyascee ieee ee 1946 | Ambassador.................2. Princesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen V 
Dominican Republic.......... 1954) | PAmbassad ors sok.. i005 Shea er 408 Edificio Copello, 79 Calle El Conde. 
Postal address: Apartado 1393, Santo 
Domingo 
Eenador's.c 2s ig ee LOG Te FArabassad orsece + «0c 0002 ee Edificio Sud America, Calle Santa Prisca 
Out 3° Piso. Postal address: Casilla 2245, 
uito 
ESalvad ongmecie- seer eee 1962))|*Ammbassador,.csee. on. «meee en « c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2 y Calle 
3, San José, Costa Rica. Postal address: 
Apartado Postal 4136 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation A broad—continued 


EES EES SS 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


European Communities (The 
European Economic Com- 
munity, The European Atom- 
ic Energy Community, The 
European Coal and Steel 


SODUMIMIEYY soe lejeveids oe wie ove 1960 
BM Rs IO aces tthen . Sadat 1949 
oD Se ean ie 8 1928 

ecetiesiirs 2 a. 5 ot nals. Soe oc: aie 

Lae ee ee pee 
RAIA cicisG csiccinc aan’ 1962 
STEEL ge ee A oe 1966 
Cage a ...1950 

IBPVESTD fs (ye ae ae 

EATS Sy ee eae ent oe 

Ei FTE = nee ey Pie 
SOS a ee ee 1957 
(Shoe a a er 1943 
SURUIAT RY PY eae eS See 1961 
Sa ae oe 1962 
SOUS ae ee ee 1964 
SE ee ee aie Sen ae i 1954 
BEATA 8a cll occ el ox 1961 
eng onpyd ssi trots << wo 1946 
BARI GATY 5 <M Soot wba ke 1965 
ecaenid 2 2. Fer. 1949 
Da es es 1947 
TCI et ere oe eee 1953 
MEM nce Coccctoes cs eaten 1958 
_ EN Le eee eee ein 1961 
SLES area alismpeaebeee ahh leg 1940 
LS eid 1953 
DEERE SoA dott os.c0d ) dnc 1947 

_ Ea eee eran 

i @ivory Coast.................. 1962 


Present Status of 
Representative 


en bassndor..6..2)..<cenc pehans 


Censul General... .sccc0 0c 


PEEP DERSRUOE peinc ye cits cacao 


eter e eee eee ween 


High Commissioner............ 


PAF ISAO: cots ooo = cen ae 
PAMUPASIRA ORG. cas cjcisieas cece 


PATH DASSAC OF. oo2\c-s . eSaioeeeeniee 
High Commissioner............ 


PA TADASSRAOT elec asetalcis accuse 


* AAD ERS AOR facie. cic o.c.0 6 sis 5. 


Senior Trade Commissioner.... 
PAIR DASSAGOR. 05 0/2/0:5.0 410;5 230/e5 5e's 
*AINDSSSATGP wees ck ee eee tes 

High Commissioner........... 


PRT RSS EOI in.5 sect an nave sees 
ATA DASE BOGE. ance cc's dacs noe as 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


African Solidarity Insurance Building, 
Haile Selassie 1 Square. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1130, Addis Ababa 


35, rue de la Science, Brussels 4 

Pohjois Esplanaadikatu 25B, Helsinki 

35, avenue Montaigne, Paris viiie 

15 bis, allée de Chartres, 33-Bordeaux. Postal 
address: Canadian Consulate General, 
Bordeaux 

Canadian Consulate General, 24, avenue du 
Prado, Marseille (6¢), Bouches-du-Rhéne 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Soppo 
Priso, rue Joseph-Clere, Yaounde, Federal 
Republic of Cameroon. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 572 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 45, av. de la Répu- 
blique, Dakar, Sénégal. Postal address: 
B.P. 3373 

Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 

4 Duesseldorf 1, Koenigsallee 82, Duesseldorf 

Esplanade 41-47, 2000 Hamburg 36 

Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, British 
Headquarters, Berlin 19 (British Sector). 
Postal address: Canadian Military Mis- 
sion, Berlin, B.F.P.O. 45 via U.K. 

E 115-3 Independence Avenue. Postal ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 1639, Accra 

31, Avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 138 

5a Avenida 11-70, Zona 1, Guatemala City. 
Postal address: (air mail) Apartado Aero 
400; (surface mail) Apartado 444 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 45 av. de la Répu- 
blique, Dakar, Sénégal. Postal address: 
B.P. 3373 

Bank of Guyana Bldg., Main and High 
Streets. Postal address: P.O. Box 660, 
Georgetown 

Camille Léon St. at des Marguerites St. 
Postal address: C.P. 826, Port-au-Prince 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco An- 
glo Costarricense, Avenida 2 y Calle3, San 
José, Costa Rica. Postal address: Aparta- 
do Postal 4136 

P &O Bldg., 21-23 Des Voeux Road Central. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 126, Victoria 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Mickiewiczova 6, 
Prague 6, Czechoslovakia 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 

4 Aurangzeb Road. Postal address: P.O. Box 
114, New Delhi 11 

Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 

Bezrouke House, corner of Takhte Djam- 
chid Avenue and Forsat Street. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1610, Tehran 

c/o Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, Teh- 
ran, Iran 

10 Clyde Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin 4 

84 Hahashmonaim Street, Tel Aviv 

Via G.B. de Rossi 27; 00161 Rome 

Postal address: Via Vittori Pisani, 19; 20124 
Milan 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115-3 Independence Avenue, 
Accra, Ghana. Postal address: P.O. Box 
1639 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Varmaloante... Meee ten aes 1962 | High Commissioner............ 
DADAN eae tsastain cron vonctece sees 1 920M PAI bassadOrssniccacinesoeeeee se 
“CO 6 Kah ean ne EATS rs Oc L9GOMie Ambassadors sne seen eee 
KONYA... cic,s4:0:8 eee ee 1965 | High Commissioner........... 
Korea nthe ca eee eek 1964 |*Ambassador..................- 
Kuwait: ech een eemenies 1OGom AMM bassad OF versie neeion 
Laos (Delegation of Canada 
to the International Com- 
mission for Supervision and 
Control) ete eee 1954 | Commissioner................. 
ebanoni47.2s eevee 1954 | Ambassador..........2.000.000% 
Lesothomws: coset eee 1968 |*High Commissioner........... 
hibyatn cane coo eee 1968"|PAmbassador...0acses ee acer 
Luxembourg .enseece eee 19459) * Aum bassadorwnense corse 
Malagasy Republic........... 1967 1) SAun bassadorweiecnciecctseeeee 
Malaysia? Svcteeeeee eee 1958 | High Commissioner........... 
Malta... 33 Sa 5 i eee 1964 |*High Commissioner........... 
MOXICO Ns oatosthctee erecta ea 1944 | Ambassador................... 
Monaco sete Ween eee 1967 |*Consul General................ 
Morocco & eee eee 1962 |*Ambassador..................- 
Nepalin.c Rieck ae eee 1965 |*Ambassador...........200...- 
Netherlands... .....sis26 e-ciee LOSOR PAU bsssad OF. cceineesee meee 
New-Zealand iccaws series 1940 | High Commissioner........... 
INICArap iaine ciate econ eee 1961))\*Ambassador:..........<s:e5s06 
NIGER ret ce ete ctu severest nets 1962) Ata bassador-n as. cess neceeeane 
Nigeria (ayaccuaicscocs aes 1960 | High Commissioner........... 
North Atlantic Council (Dele- 
gation of Canada).......... 1952 | Permanent Representative and 
IAT ASSAGOL aaa rears is cic aes 
INonwayinawsnicc sore rae. 1943, |) Ambassadorirncsss-cccse- cece. 
Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (The Permanent Dele- 
gation of Canada).......... 1961 | Permanent Representative..... 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


Dominion Life Bldg., Tobago Road, Corner 
Trafalgar Rd. and Knutsford Blvd. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1500, Kingston 10 


Embassy of Canada, Akasaka Post Office, 


Tokyo 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon. Postal 
address: C. P. 2300 

Industrial Promotion Services Bldg., Kima- 
thi Street. Postal address: P.O. Box 
30481, Nairobi 

c/o Embassy of Canada, Akasaka Post 
Office, Tokyo, Japan 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke House, 
corner of Takhte Djamchid Ave. and For- 
sat St., Tehran, Iran. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1610 


Rue Tat Luang. Postal address: P.O. Box 
389, Vientiane 

Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau. Postal 
address: C.P. 2300, Beirut 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Standard General 
Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., Pretoria, South 
Africa. Postal address: P.O. Box 2181 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 3 rue Didon, Notre- 
Dame de Tunis, Tunisia. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 606 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, 
Brussels 

c/o Canadian Embassy, African Solidarity 
Insurance Bldg., Haile Selassie 1 Square, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1130 

American International Assurance Bldg., 
Ampang Road. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 990, Kuala Lumpur 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. de Rossi 
27, 00161 Rome, Italy 

Melchor Ocampo 463-7. Postal address: 
Apartado 5364, Mexico 5, D.F. 

c/o Canadian Consulate General, 24 ave. du 
Prado, Marseille (6°), Bouche-du-Rhéne 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espaiia, 
Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid, Spain. Postal 
address: Apartado 587 

c/o Canadian High Commissioner’s Office, 
4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi, India. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 114 

5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 

I.C.I. Building, Molesworth Street, N.I. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 12-049, Welling- 
ton North 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense Avenida 2 y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica. Postal address: 
Apartado Postal 4136 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Niger House, Tinubu St., Lagos, 
Nigeria. Postal Address: P.O. Box 851 

Niger House, Tinubu Street. Postal ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 851, Lagos 


Brussels 39, Belgium 
Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 


1, rue de Chanez, Paris XVIe 
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1.—Canadian Representation A broad—continued 


Country and Year 


Representation Established 
PRRIRUAN Scie eheisisoses siéealae 1950 
MAPSIANNIE siaty are, « s\s\sisielals 6.6:0'6 <issele 1961 
AIO Gos fein\nieie ecla« clsie.eciese 1962 
ET MC leis ot aiesaeieiaieiaielarn e’ere 0d 1944 
PHIL DINOS rs cece os sect coe 1949 
Poland)... $aasieees. . seetid.) 1943 
LES RGD) Ga UR ene cee ae 1952 
BRU PILATAREY cracls ceys are esasaieces< s¥oterars 1968 
BE WAM csc o'clataia: sie 16/5 2.g.0 eis Siaie 6 1967 
aniMarino, ..... 91.9 sane « 1968 
Benegal... oss0s.cs 5. Mahe. 1962 
SIGEPA CONG.) oie oerels sus:s40°:5 1961 
SHEN a 9 Pe Ae eae 1966 
Somali Republic............. 1968 
South Africa 523 2. tiuntl. chase k 1940 
Spain ssa.» nee caetds ewe th +e 1953 
RUG AN trae a de 3.50 cist sHf.s,010:s © 1961 
Sweden 2. . Lee. Hess 1947 
Switzerland......0.......00:. 1947 
Syrian Arab Republic........ 1965 


Tanzania, United Republic of.1962 
(1964) 


ERIAGUM BUG; 4 acheosi © « sroresssse aio 1961 
SLOP Owe eects seleieia ls s'aislojsiaveaicte.ds's 1962 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 
EABIIRN RS 5 c'o's/o 0 a/eiereinseir'o.e.c acs 1961 
AMIKOY vets crete sheet ote. 1947 
ba TEE ps AIR Ses ert ce 1962 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publicastovded, as «seas 1943 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 


Present Status of 
Representative 


High Commissioner........... 


*Ambassador...............00-. 


tA Mbassador....ccssecoreccs ses 


PAM PassadOr ys. <<) .010 <is\s.0ss,000.086 5 


Consul General................ 
AT bassadoriastiacee is, (is kee 
UIMDASSRAGL hs oiesss.aesne ssivsie « 
© AGM DBBSR GOL nos) aisiine asic oenre 


FAM bassadOr co erssiiesc sor as. < 


High Commissioner........... 


MAM DASSAG OD ot Sacctoasec amen 


ATO DASSAGOL . « 0:¢;,0:6 «0.0, LOI 
WIN DASSACOP 6 i3.0s63 sce vd nanos 
SA MDeSSAG OF see eerie nceeceseee ne 


Ambassador) cas cesaarediceees 


AmPAssadOr....ccc.sccccecescs 
Ambassador... ..5..0cccccccece 


High Commissioner 


PAIDIDARBHALOE s acietateicsice coc ters « 


MAIN DASSAGOTS os else c.cre-e clei serie 


High Commissioner........... 


PRUE) SRA LOR bisc:-0 (05 diciocoicisieiietsse/s 


A DASHA OES Sees oo. 0i0 cisie's 
Ambassador.......... aictoinialeele 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


Hotel Shahrazad, Islamabad, West Pak- 
istan. Postal address: P.O. 1042, G.P.O., 
Islamabad 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense Avenida 2 y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica. Postal address: 
Apartado Postal 4136 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Brunetta Bldg., 
Suipacha and Santa Fé, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Postal address: Casilla de 
Correo 1598 

Edificio El Pacifico-Washington, 7° Piso, 
Plaza Washington. Postal address: Casil- 
la 1212, Lima 

1414 Roxas Blvd., Manila. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 1825 

Ulica Katowicka 31, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 

Rua Rosa Araujo 2, Lisbon 2 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Proleterskih Bri- 
gada 69, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Hdifice Shell, coin 
av. Wangata et boul. du 30-juin, Kinshasa, 
Congo. Postal address: P.O. Box 8341 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. de Rossi 
27, 00161 Rome, Italy 

45, avenue de la République. Postal address: 
P.O. Box 3373, Dakar 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Niger House, Tinubu Street, 
Lagos, Nigeria. Postal address: P.O. 
Box 851 

International Building, 360 Orchard Road, 
Postal address: P.O. Box 845, Singapore 

c/o Canadian Embassy, African Solidarity 
Insurance Building, Haile Selassie 1 
Square, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 1130 

Standard General Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 2181, Pretoria 

Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2. Postal 
address: Apartado 587, Madrid 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Mohamed 
Fahmi el Sayed, Garden City, Cairo, 
U.A.R. Postal address: Kasr el Doubara 
Post Office 

Kungsgatan 24, Stockholm C. Postal ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 14042, S-104 40 Stock- 
holm 14 

88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha 
rue Clémenceau, Beirut, Lebanon. Postal 
address: C.P. 2300 

Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Independence 
Ave. Postal address: P.O. Box 1022, Dar- 
es-Salaam 

Thai Farmers Bank Bldg., 142 Silom Road, 
Bangko A 

c/o Office of the High Commissionner for 
Canada, E 115-3 Independence Ave., Accra, 
Ghana. Postal address: P.O. Box 1639 

72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 
Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 

3, rue Didon, Notre-Dame de Tunis. Postal 
address: P.O. Box 606, Tunis R.P. 

Vali Dr. Resit, Cadessi52, Cankaya, Ankara 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Industrial Promotion Services 
Bldg., Kimathi Street, Nairobi, Kenya 


23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 

6 Sharia Mohamed Fahmiel Sayed, Garden 
City. Postal address: Kasr el Doubara 
Post Office, Cairo 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


United Nations 
(The Permanent Mission of 
Canada to the United 
INa tions) ain. nace eee 1948 


(The Permanent Mission of 
Canada to the Office of the 
eee Nations at Gene- 
va 


(Canadian Delegation to the 
Conference of the Eight- 
een- Nation Committee on 
Disarmament)........... 1962 


(Permament Delegation of 
Canada to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scien- 
tifie, and Cultural Orga- 
nization) 1960 


United States of America..... 1927 


Chicagouumnatuce ceetcaroie 
Cleveland) y. . ssutcasiess cabenate os 


Detroith...seemck «cee oes 


Los Angeles.............sceee00s 
New Orléans Jee, cit scour aeen ss 


.. 1952 


Viet-Nam (Delegation of Cana- 
da to the International Com- 
mission for Supervision and 


Control). acd Gate eee 54 
West Indies (Associated 

States) )aahicnts aoe eeeeee 1967 
Yugoslav iad;.cet4.s raacade sate 1943 
Zambia (Republic of)....... 1966 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Permanent Representative and 
Ambassador. i.enc.ssce0csae se 


Permanent Representative and 
Aribassador.ij.sccreecaseeees 


Ambassador and Adviser to the 
Government on Disarmament 


Minister and Permanent Dele- 


Consul General................ 
Consul General................ 


Consul and Trade Commis- 
SIONGM rye aviansies oct 


Consul General................ 
Consul General................ 


Consul General................ 


*Ambassador............0ceee0: 


PAtia bassadora-sressateneaen ne 


AMDaSsAdOr sic ssscciasieecseoes 


Commissioner................- 


Commissioner.................- 


Ambassador)... .2.200000s40005 
*High Commissioner 


* Dual accreditation: representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


ae OLE Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


16, Pare du Ch&teau Banquet, Geneva, 
Switzerland 


2, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva, 
Switzerland 


1, rue Chanez, Paris X VIe 

1746, Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 

500 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02116 

310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60604 

Illuminating Bldg., 55 Public Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44113 


2100 Adolphus Towers Bldg., 1412 Main St., 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

1920 First Federal Bldg., 1001 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

510 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 90014 

International Trade Mart, 2 Canal St., New 
Orleans, La. 70130 

680 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 10019 


Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 19102 

1 Maritime Plaza, Golden Gateway Center, 
San Francisco, Cal. 94111 

1308 Tower Bldg., Seventh Avenue and 
Olive Way, Seattle, Wash. 98101 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada: E 115/3 Independence Avenue, 
cone Ghana. Postal address: P.O. Box 
1639 

1005 Calle Prudencio Vasquez Y Vega. 
Postal address: Casilla Posta 852, Monte- 
video 

AvenidaLa Estancia No. 10, 14° Piso. Ciudad 
Comercial Tamanaco. Postal address: 
Apartado del Este 11452, Caracas 


Cap Vo Tanh. Postal address: P.O. Box 220, 
Saigon 


c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad. Postal address: P.O. Box 1246 

Proleterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., 
Independence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
zania. Postal address: P.O. Box 1022 
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2-—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year 


Representation Established 
PRIBELEG Sots ss sos SAE Oe 1964 
PATPONGING: csrs.005. . SRT ack 1941 
PASISEYAHA .. .. . BIEBER J catiee & 1940 
BN TESELAGS, Chins. Wetec A ed Je 1952 
BSAEDACLOS Fe «0... 1% A, Rhee 1967 
PAOUETDIN sid 6c v2.cthoRe ch ot ee 1937 
PSOE oases so cc sos MTEC os 1961 


PEMA Oe, ce Me le otocee Gee we 1958 
PRUE RU AT 15.35 5 cicthatttd ate clot az 
ameroonl . 5 geeeeky..aee.e% 1962 
Caribbean Commission (Eastern). 
Rovionh 5s. .ccccteewes. . ys. 1957 
(CUA RE he ae ae ee 1942 
Clini ae se RE ee eee 1942 
POomblaw<. esehan ase) ve: 1953 
Congo, Democratic Republic 
(NA eine oe a: ie 1965 
Congo, Republic of........... 1968 
ContasRics. a0) 25! .daei 1963 
COD) 3 a 1945 
SNES Store cacine sic SSN ok 1964 
Czechoslovakia............... 1942 
Dahomey ss). cosh. os 1964 
Denmark). 2 5h IE. od. ck at 1946 
Dominican Republic.......... 1954 
Peundors. s.i2.).) eee ae 1961 
HEEOALVACON OU) a aniewiata wercys 1962 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
Finland. 
France. . 
Gabon 
Germany 
hana 
Greece 
RE REOID A a5 Ph scsi Sara «crore. 3 1961 
SOMO Hs esiinn BREN «tS debts 1962 
SPV ADA fo) oso 0.. Meh PHOS 1966 
ES: A Mire ee ae ret ae 1954 
PIOUOUTAR he 5 Je. c cath + ott Ascites 
PURPA ooh. wciketciois th vicisisle's 1964 
NE oie SE, oe idle « aoe 8 1948 
LES TD og eo ee 2 1947 
RBGODORIS rit actavciaaihh spans w5% 1953 
een, MeO, . destin. ole «a 1956 
BERS oie ASS Re ee 1961 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 
Chargé d’Affaires.............. 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 
WAT DASSAGOF oc. .e.c.eisseseiciexeie .| 211 Stewart St., Ottawa 
High Commissioner.... 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Ambassador.......... 445 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 
High Commissioner. . .| 151 Slater St., Ottawa 
Ambassador, coc. cose. cess nee 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
LAIN bassAd Or, jac ec ceceee eine c/o Embassy of Bolivia, 1145 19th St., 


Washington, D.C. 20036, U.S.A. 

.| ¢/o Embassy of the Republic of Botswana, 
1701 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

450 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 


80 Eigin St., Ottawa 
325 Stewart St., Ottawa 

Chargé d’Affaires ad interim.| 116 Albert St., Ottawa 

Auibassador# oe eens sy een c/o Permanent Mission of Burundi to the 
United Nations, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Ambassadors jer: vis do. ae ties 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Commissioner................. 14 Frontenac St., Place Bonaventure, 
Montreal 3, Que. 

High Commissioner............ 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Ambassador. ......00o0csaceees 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 

Ambassadorirs. doce neensccccu: 54 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Wmnbassad OL sci .ccsicsjcne SS 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

ATH DASSACORSsenocceiee mene coe 18 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Am bassad Or: s:,.,.:-..earea me eee c/o Permanent Mission of the Republic of 
the Congo (Brazzaville) to the United 
aes 444 Madison Ave., New York, 

AMpASSAdOr::o..0.ceence ss cen c/o Embassy of Costa Rica, 2112 S St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

ANT DARSAG OD oe raeise fase ciersiee one 330 Chapel St., Ottawa 

High Commissioner............ c/o Embassy of Cyprus, 2211 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

Ama bassad or, oi ss oy<;0r0jeci0ts « «(eaves 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 

A MMDASSAO OL. sec. coee uct c/o Embassy of Dahomey, 2737 Cathedral 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
U.S.A. 

IAIN DASBAGOL, 661. occ. nc,e es csi e 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim....| 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 

Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim....| 56 Sparks St., Ottawa r 

Am passa ores i.o Mieco stone: c/o Embassy of El Salvador, 2308 Cali- 


sate N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
160 Highbourne Rd., Toronto 7, Ont. 


Acting Consul..... sei spake a 
90 Sparks St., Ottawa 


Ambassador... 


Ambassador): :..j.ceehaantiontee 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

ENT ASS AC OF «sie, sleveysseiearcin(or BYeie 42 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 

FAMIDASSACOL. oo. teenie c/o Embassy of Gabon, 4900-16th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20011, U.S.A. 

PAT SSSA OF acsee oie lalsiois retard 1 Waverley St., Ottawa 

High Commissioner............ 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

iAmabassad or: . 5. seedaeisnnien Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 

Agia Dass Oly ays <istahelotercirereroseiaert c/o Embassy of Guatemala, 2220 R St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

ATA DS SBA OF iercrra card oioreys aktontee c/o Embassy of the Republic of Guinea, 
2112 Leroy Pl. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. , 

High Commissioner............ c/o Embassy of Guyana, 1701 Pennsylvania 

ve. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 

U.S.A. 

Ambassador. cise. d ddssins <0 55s 150 Driveway, Ottawa 

Consul-General................- 1225 St. Mark St., Montreal, Que. 

Chargé d’Affaires ad interim....| 7 Delaware Ave., Ottawa 

ATA DASBIGOL, |, Jo vecivis otelcion «cle c/o Embassy of Iceland, 2022 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
U.S.A. 

High Commissioner............ 200 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

H.W 008 05:1. 1:40 (0) SO REPEL te 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

OYIUIABELCLON s:0/so5\ 5,5, 5:4 ce e's eo % sie 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

Third Secretary. ....5..0.0%0663 c/o Embassy of India—Iraqi Interests 


Section, 1801 P St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C, 20036, U.S.A. 
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2.—hepresentation of Other Countries in Canada—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Treland (02. se). eee 1939 
israel. 1953 
Italyeeree. ce 1947 
Ivory Coasty..... 6 eee 1964 
Jamaica’, 2500. 2eReee 5.61962 
JAPAW se: eee 1928 
Korea........ 1963 
Kuwait......... 1965 
WA SV IB 5 << jyoie:otars. 1 Se ee 
Lebanon...... 1955 
Tesotho... . +as+<een nee 1968 


Netherlands... 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua.... 


NGgeriazeme acca ee 
Norway. 
Pakistan. 


Peru 


Poland, Bee. ..6a4o.. eee 1942 
Portugal... 
Romania... 


Rwanda 


Sierra Leone 


Somalia 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Ambassador... 
Ambassador. 
Ambassador. 


High Commissioner............ 
Avi bassador., ....4..0.-6..0++ ecb 
Auuibassadorignae ween taee 
MAUL DASSA LOLS occ ccc crete ene 


Ambassador... .:<ckaee ae 


Honorary Consul-General...... 
Ambassador of Switzerland.... 


Acting Honorary Consul- 


(General os.cacosc erie ae 


High Commissioner........... 
Ani bassad Orin ccenecnencaek 


Ambassador.............. sata 


Ambassador sia. See 
High Commissioner........... 
FAMPAS8Ad OL Areresceiseurotracte ee 


J van) of FENG (0) ENR ERP A acai 
High Commissioner........... 
IATVA DASSAGOT yo scs1eccrsarst nn oa 


High Commissioner........... 
PATA DASSAGOF......c 000 os or ceide 


(Aim DSSSAC OLA san. seen eee 
ATH ASEAG OMe sre scorstararetarcders ee 
PATA DASSAGOMsjcie0ie cas eee ete 


IAMDASSAGOPS cc cc.00 50000600 cer 


Honorary Consul-General...... 
Ambassador................00- 


High Commissioner........... 


IA DASSAG OF Mien senna nant nee 


PADD ASS AG OM sare eresassies assis 146107810 
AIO DASSHCOE: sess e ccesccess cee 


ches ON EF .| 45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 


seme meter er ee ucere 


Ambassador............+0..0-. 


Address 


170 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 


172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Ivory Coast Republic, 
2424 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

75 Albert St., Ottawa 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Kuwait, 2940 Tilden St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

5210 Dalou St., Montreal 29, Que. 

660 Lyon St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Kingdom of Lesotho, 
1716 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

1010 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, P.Q. 

5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 2, Ont. 


1 Trillium Terrace, Toronto 18, Ont. 

c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2210 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of the Malagasy Republic, 2374 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassay of Mali, 2180 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Permanent Mission of the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania to the United Na- 
tions, 8 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
10018, U.S.A. 

88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

te la Bourse, Place Victoria, Montreal 

» Que. 

c/o Embassy of Morocco, 1601-21st St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
c/o Embassy of Nepal, 2131 Leroy Pl. N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

275 Slater St., Ottawa 

77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Nicaragua, 1627 New Hamp- 
ay oe N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, 

c/o Embassy of Niger, 2204 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

151 Slater St., Ottawa 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Panama, 2601-29th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

539 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 

Seymour Bldg., 525 Seymour St., Vancou- 
ver 2, B.C. 

10 Range Rd., Ottawa 

645 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Socialist Republic of 
Romania, 1607-23rd St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Rwanda, 
1714 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

27 McNider Ave., Montreal 8, Que. 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Senegal, 2112 
Wyoming Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Sierra Leone, 1701-19th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 
c/o The Permanent Mission of the Somali 
Republic to the United Nations, New 
York, U.S.A. 

15 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 

124 Springfield Rd., Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Camada—concluded 


axKTv8—_>0——_cm—waqqs0D ooo oo 
Country and Year Present Status of 


Representation Established Representative Address 
ee ee ee a ee es 
SCE eS eee oe ee 1966 | Ambassador................... c/o Permanent Mission of the Sudan to the 


United Nations, 757 Third Ave., New 
: York, N.Y. 10017, U.S.A. 
ST EN: ee 1968 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Swaziland, Georgetown 
Bldg., 2233 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20007, U.S.A. 


CMGI Bears ars aresre's/crdisiclavare 1943 | Ambassador................... 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

“TE Le Ss a a 1946" AIM DASBAGOr..- ccc ec crete. 5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 

Tanzania, United Republic of.1965 | High Commissioner........... 230 Gloucester St., Ottawa 

So ie er ae 1962; || #Atm bassador.- 8 tccaraces ok hess 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 

NS Zon ae del Si lara i TUOOM Maun bassadOL seater ees ae ae c/o Embassy of the Republic of Togo, 2208 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 | High Commissioner........... 75 Albert St., Ottawa 

MUAMISIA sti. e's ida absie'sd . s3eiass 1957 | Ambassador................... c/o Tunisian Permanent Mission to the 
United Nations, 40 East 71st St., New 
York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 

ALCS CcaC aS CRE COR rere 1944 | Ambassador................... 197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 

MONON. of, S55 sek ajctos waren 1964 | High Commissioner........... c/o Permanent Mission of Uganda to the 


United Nations, 801 Second Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


paDlics 7e BALIN) Wl: 1942 | Ambassador................... 285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 

United Arab Republic...,....1954 | Ambassador................... 454 Laurier Ave. E., Ottawa 

United States of;America..... 1927 Am bassad Opirray. safes sisselcie 6 OA 100 Wellington St., Ottawa 

WaneraVoltas i FS 1966 | Ambassador................... c/o Embassy of the Republic of Upper Vol- 
ta, 5500-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20011, U.S.A. 

Mracuny ett). BOLI. SF. 1948 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim...| 124 Springfield Rd., Ottawa 

Wemexgelsy fg. oid oS nite orice 1958.)); Am bassadoriee) s.5. ssa. saree 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

DUR ORIAVIN< ton. josce cesses « 1942 | Ambassador................... 17 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 


eee eee eee 


Section 3.—International Activities, 1967-68 


Subsection 1.—Canada and the Commonwealth 


The Commonwealth today has been transformed basically from the compact and like- 
minded family of nations of predominantly European stock which constituted the Common- 
wealth association from the enactment of the Statute of Westminster in 1931 to 1947. 
With its present membership of 28 sovereign states covering about one quarter of the 
earth’s land surface, representing close to 850,000,000 people of many colours, creeds and 
languages, and including both economically developed and under-developed countries as 
well as governments committed and uncommitted in the international power groupings, 
the Commonwealth more accurately reflects the world over which it spreads so widely. 
The interests of its members extend to all continents and the variety of problems demanding 
their attention has greatly increased in scarcely more than a decade. 


Commonwealth members are enumerated according to the year (if post-1931, noted 
in brackets) when membership was proclaimed: Britain; Canada; Australia; New Zealand; 
India (1947); Pakistan (1947); Ceylon (1948); Ghana (1957); Malaya (1957); Nigeria 
(1960); Cyprus (1961); Sierra Leone (1961); Tanganyika (1961); Jamaica (1962); Trinidad 
and Tobago (1962); Uganda (1962); Kenya (1963); Malawi (1964); Malta (1964): Zambia 
(1964); The Gambia (1965); Singapore (1965); Guyana (1966); Botswana (1966); Lesotho 
(1966); Barbados (1966); Mauritius (1968); and Swaziland (1968). Early in 1964, 
Tanganyika joined Zanzibar to form the United Republic of Tanzania. When Singapore, 
Sarawak and Sabah joined the Federation in September 1963, Malaya became Malaysia; 
Singapore separated from Malaysia in August 1965. 


The Commonwealth Secretariat, established by a 1965 decision of Prime Ministers, 
has its headquarters at Marlborough House, London. Its first Secretary-General is Mr. 
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Arnold Smith, a Canadian. The Secretariat has the responsibility of organizing and serv- 
icing official Commonwealth conferences; it facilitates the exchange of information between 
member countries and generally stands at the service of all Commonwealth governments 
as a visible symbol of the spirit of co-operation which animates the Commonwealth. The 
Secretariat of the former Commonwealth Economic Committee and the Commonwealth 
Education Liaison Unit, both based in London, were amalgamated with the Secretariat 
at the end of 1966, and their first integrated budget was approved by Commonwealth 
Governments in 1967. It was decided that a scientific adviser should be appointed to the 
Secretariat and that the appointee would also act as Secretary to the Commonwealth 
Scientific Committee in London. A Canadian, Dr. Robert Glen, formerly Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture, took up this appointment in April 1968. 

Membership in the Commonwealth is one of the fundamental aspects of Canadian 
foreign policy. Canada has supported the extension and development of a strong Common- 
wealth, capable of exerting significant influence for international peace and progress. 
Commonwealth ties give Canada a special relationship with this group of nations which, 
despite the diversity of their backgrounds, share important ideals and traditions in com- 
mon. Commonwealth ties are characterized in the main by a spirit of co-operation devel- 
oped through consultation and exchange of views. These are continuous not only in 
Commonwealth capitals but in other countries and also at United Nations and other 
international gatherings. 

In addition to these continuing exchanges at many levels, special meetings are con- 
vened for the purpose of discussing and co-ordinating the interests of Commonwealth 
members in various special fields, and to review international developments in the Common- 
wealth context. Heads of Government (Prime Ministers and Presidents) did not meet 
in 1967 or 1968 but other meetings in 1967 included those of the Finance Ministers and 
Chief Justices in Trinidad, the Communications Council in London and Sydney, Australia, 
Survey Officers and Auditors-General in London, Forestry experts in New Delhi, India, 
and the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association in Kampala, Uganda. Meetings 
in 1968 included the Broadcasting Conference in Wellington, New Zealand, the Education 
Conference in Lagos, Nigeria, Finance Ministers in London, the Forestry Conference in 
New Delhi, the Medical Conference in Kampala, the Conference on Mathematics in 
Schools in Trinidad, the Scientific Committee in Karachi and the Telecommunications 
Council in Montreal. 

Canada’s external aid for developing countries continued to be directed, in the main, 
to Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan, the Special Commonwealth Africa 
Assistance Plan (SCAAP), and the Canadian program for Commonwealth Caribbean 
assistance. Canada’s total contribution under the Colombo Plan since its inception exceeds 
$980,000,000. (See pp. 148-151.) 

Canada is an active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan (see also p. 150), contributing $1,300,000 in 1968-69. During the 1967-68 academic 
year, Canada received 204 students under this Plan, the majority from developing countries. 
Canada is also playing a significant part in the training and provision of teachers for service 
in Commonwealth countries and assisting in plans for co-operation in technical education. 
During the academic year 1967-68, there were over 500 Canadian teachers and university 
professors serving under Canadian Government aid programs in the less-developed coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia, Africa and the Caribbean area, a very substantial proportion of 
them in Commonwealth countries. 


Subsection 2.—Francophonie 


Heir to the great traditions of the French language and culture, Canada is also con- 
tributing fully to the establishment of special links between francophone countries. Its 
bilateral relations with France have developed greatly in recent years through political 
oonsultations, parliamentary visits, cultural and scientific exchanges, increased trade, 
officer exchanges, defence production co-operation, and the like. Links with other French- 
speaking countries have also been strengthened by the establishment of diplomatic missions 
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and developing exchanges in a number of fields. A growing proportion of Canadian 
economic aid has been directed to francophone countries in Africa (see p. 150). Canada is 
taking part in current endeavours to develop multilateral co-operation between French- 
speaking countries, a policy based on the recognition of the value to Canada of its ties with 
a multi-racial community of some 30 countries with 150,000,000 inhabitants, linked to- 
gether by French culture. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the United Nations 


Firm support for the United Nations is an essential element of Canadian foreign policy. 
Canada has contributed over the years to the efforts of the organization to keep the peace 
in various parts of the world, including the Middle East, Kashmir, the Congo, West Irian 
and Cyprus. In the 1956 Middle East crisis, Canada played a significant role in the 
establishment of the United Nations Emergency Force and participated in the Force until 
its withdrawal in 1967. In 1960, Canada responded to a UN request for support of its 
operations in the Congo by supplying military and civilian specialists and by pledging 
political and financial support. In 1962, Canada provided aircraft, pilots and maintenance 
crews to assist the United Nations Temporary Executive Authority (UNTEA) in the 
exercise of its peacekeeping functions in West Irian. Canada maintains a large contingent 
in Cyprus (UNFICYP) to assist the UN to prevent open fighting between the Greek and 
Turkish communities. Canada has consistently advocated the strengthening of the peace- 
keeping capacity of the UN by means of advance planning at UN headquarters and advance 
cost-sharing arrangements and has taken steps to improve the readiness of its own forces 
and urged that others be invited to do the same. Despite slow progress and occasional 
setbacks, Canada continues to believe that the UN has an important role to play in the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


Canada also participates directly in the work of the UN through its membership in 
various UN bodies including all of the 13 specialized agencies and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), with head- 
quarters in Montreal, is the only Specialized Agency of the UN with headquarters in Canada. 


In 1967, Canada completed a three-year term on the Economic and Social Council 
but continues as a member of most of the important subsidiary bodies of the Council such 
as the Economic Commission for Latin America, the Committee for Programme and Co- 
ordination, the Inter-Governmental Committee of the UN/FAO World Food Programme, 
the Commission on Social Development, the Statistical Commission, the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs and the Committee on Housing, Building and Planning. 


Canada also serves on the Governing Council of the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP) and the Industrial Development Board of the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO). Canada participates directly on the 
Executive Committee of the Office of the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
the Trade and Development Board of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment (UNCTAD) and the Executive Committee of the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (since the Second World War, Canada has received 
approximately 350,000 refugees from overseas). 


Canada belongs to 16 subsidiary bodies of the General Assembly, including the Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, the Disarmament Commission, the Special 
Committee on Peacekeeping Operations and the United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation. Canada maintains Permanent Missions at both UN 
headquarters in New York and at the European Office of the organization in Geneva. 

Canada pays 3.02 p.c. of the organization’s regular budget and is the eighth largest 
contributor. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, Canada’s share of the gross expenses of 
$152,950,000(Cdn.) was approximately $3,795,000. The cost to Canada of maintaining 
its contingent in Cyprus was about $2,000,000 in 1967. In addition, Canada makes volun- 
tary contributions to special UN programs such as the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), 
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the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency in the Middle East (UNRWA) and the World Food Programme (WFP). 

Canada’s total assessment and contributions to the UN, its Specialized Agencies and 
related bodies totalled approximately $378,000,000 during the period 1945-68 and about 
$39,000,000 in 1967. In 1967, Canada’s quota (assessed share of capital) for the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) and the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) was increased about $45,405,000, of which some $4,540,000 was paid 
during 1967. The Canadian subscription to the IBRD now totals $856,215,150. 

Canada will complete a two-year term on the Security Council on Dec. 31, 1968, having 
previously served in 1947-48 and 1958-59. 


Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—Canada’s contribu- 
tions to the United Nations system as at Mar. 31, 1968 were as follows:— 


Percentage 
Assessment 
or 
Voluntary Contribution 
Agency Contribution (V) (Cdn. $) 
United Nations— 
PR Op ArH UGG Ober ect tare ciua ae icte Moa acim nest c.0\cet Paces Sea ue alesiein Soe 3.02 3,795,600 
Special Accounts— 
Operations in the Middle East (UNEF)...................0c000: Vv 678, 600! 
Horcetin Cyprusi(UNEIGY?) «>See. x4 -urem te. ieeceer. saat V 2,010, 0002 
Congo: Giviliandtnuds wee voces 3.6 toe oe oe Rene V 500, 000 
Relief and Works Agency (U NRWA)— 
ASHE. hod. Epis Bes fas «Keele RAs wie ok bone SecA a> See Vv 500,000 
Fo0d Aida. cee ne aoe veo reas Sake ban eke ae Oa a, Vj 2,155,000 
World Food Programme— 
Casha; ues. she peeks Ue. atk Bias sheer elds fh. Sel leeeree Vv 2,481,445 
ONTO ae ees seat tie aes | bee Agee Whe oats Re V 9,051,000 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR)..................4- Vv 0, 000 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP)3............ Vv 10,750,000 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF)..... Fe aa RS cS CREe Vv 1,000,000 
Institute for Training and Research (UNITAR)................. Vv 60,000 
UN Crust Pundifor South Africa... chee acc hacen He cathe V 10,000 
UN Programme for Edueation and Training of South Africans. .. Vv 25,000 
Specialized Agencies and International Atomic Energy Agency— 
International Labour Organization (ILO).............c.-c--ececeeee 3.36 902,555 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAQ)............0-2. cece eeeeees 4.07 1,207,017 
World Health Organization (WHO)... 2c. cd6 6. cc cce ceeds s ce vieesies sees 2.82 1,767,013 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO)... 8 2E Ee SS BROS SR Oa 2.97 961,877 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO)................... 4.01 206,474 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO).... 1.53 15,820 
International Telecommunication Union (ITU)..................0.000 3.60 208 , 535 
World Meteorological Organization (WMO)...............-.--e00e00- 2.62 63,699 
Universal Postal Union (UPU)4............... SSE TAIN ORIOL IAD 2.66 54,125 
International Development Association (IDA)5...................0.. V 15,027,012 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD)¢... Vv — 
International Finance Corporation (IFC)...............c0cceeceeecece _ = 
International Monetary Fund (IMF)*............ 0... cece eeeceeceees Vv = 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
MVESUIALT ES NOBCb set cece te eee TT TR TT ee 2.85 318,731 
Operational Budgeétisscc. .3 26 socks eace eee < Se Ee ee Vv 60,990 
Related Organizations— 
International Committee for the Red Cross...........c.ececeeceecees Vv - 20,000 
United Nations Association in Canada............ 0... c eee ce eee ee eee Vv 17,000 
1 UNEF was withdrawn in June 1967. The amount indicated was paid as an advance for the 1967 cost of the 
force on Apr. 14, 1967. The exact costs of the force until its withdrawal have not as yet been determined. 2 Hsti- 


mated. This figure from March 1967 to March 1968 represents the cost to Canada of maintaining its contingent in 
Cyprus after reimbursement for certain expenses by the United Nations; it does not include salaries and similar 
costs that Canada would have had to pay if the personnel had remained in Canada. 3 The UN DP was formed 
by the consolidation of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA) and the Special Fund according 
to the terms of Resolution 2029 (XX) of Nov. 22, 1965. 4 Canada also contributed $6,567 as its share of the 
costs of the UPU English Translation Service. 5 The third instalment of Canada’s supplementary con- 
tribution to the first replenishment of IDA. The total Canadian contribution to IDA, including supplementary con- 
tributions, is $85,000,000. 6 In 1966 there was a special 1-p.c. increase in the Canadian quota and subscription 
to the IMF and the IBRD. This brought the totals in both institutions to $856,000,000, of which 10 p.c., or 
$85,600,000, is paid in. 
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Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the 13 Specialized Agencies 
of the UN. Additionally, Canada holds membership in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the UN. 
These Agencies are invested with wide international responsibilities established by inter- 
governmental agreement, and act in relationship with the UN to assist in carrying out the 
terms of the Charter. Co-ordination of activities of the Agencies is promoted by the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination established by the Economic and Social 
Council. This Committee is composed of the Secretary General of the UN, the executive 
heads of the Specialized Agencies, the Director General of the JAEA and other high officials 
of the UN. It considers common administrative questions, inter-agency program co- 
ordination and projects or problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several 
Agencies. The Agencies also report annually to the Economic and Social Council of the UN. 


International Labour Organization——The International Labour Organization (ILO) 
was originally established with the League of Nations in 1919 and became a Specialized 
Agency of the UN in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from 118 (1967) member states in an attempt to promote social justice by 
improving living and working conditions in all parts of the world. The ILO is responsible 
for a number of technical programs financed by the United Nations Development Program- 
me, as well as training programs under its regular budget. To further its work, the ILO 
holds numerous meetings during the year as well as an annual International Labour Con- 
ference in Geneva each June. At the 52nd session of the Conference in June 1968 the 
principal debate focused on the ILO’s role in the field of human rights. 


Food and Agriculture Organization—The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
came into being in 1945, the first Conference being held in that year in Quebec City. It 
now has 117 members. The objectives of the Organization are to raise the levels of nutri- 
tion and living standards of its members and to improve the techniques of the production 
and distribution of food and agricultural, fishery and forestry products. To this end, the 
FAO Secretariat collects, analyses and distributes technical and economic information and 
encourages appropriate national and international action. A Council meets twice a year 
to give direction and policy guidance to the Secretariat; the FAO Conference, which is 
the governing body of the Organization, meets every other year. Headquarters are in 
Rome, Italy. 

Canada has participated actively in FAO activities and is a member of the Council, 
the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), the Consultative Sub-Committee on 
Surplus Disposals, the FAO Group on Grains, the North American Forestry Commission 
and other FAO bodies. A number of Canadians are on the staff at Rome headquarters 
and many Canadians have undertaken assignments under FAO technical assistance pro- 
grams. Canadian membership in the Organization is provided for by an Act of the Cana- 
dian Parliament passed in 1945. A committee of officials from Canadian Government 
departments (the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee) maintains liaison between 
the FAO Secretariat and the Canadian Government. 


The World Food Programme first began operations on a three-year experimental 
basis at the beginning of 1963 under the joint auspices of the FAO and the UN. The 
Programme provides food aid on a multilateral basis for emergency relief and promotes 
economic and social development, including feeding of children, At a UN-FAO Pledging 
Conference in New York in January 1968, $161,300,000 was pledged toward a two-year 
program (1969-70). Canada, with a pledge of $20,000,000, is the second largest supporter 
of the Programme. 


World Health Organization—The World Health Organization (WHO) came into being 
in 1948 and is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the UN, having a total 
membership of 127. Functioning through the World Health Assembly (an organization 
composed of an Executive Board, a Secretariat and six regional committees), WHO acts 
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as a directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. In addition, 
it provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and improve their 
health services. The 21st World Health Assembly was held in Geneva in May 1968. 
(See also Subsect. 9, Sect. 1, Part I of Chapter VI on Health, Welfare and Social Security.) 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization—The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was established in 1946 
“to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, for human rights and fundamental freedoms”. Its headquarters is in Paris 
and total membership at the end of 1967 was 122 states. 


The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the General Conference which 
is the policy-making body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. Representatives 
from member states make up the General Conference which meets every two years to 
consider applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the program and 
approve the budget for the ensuing two-year period. The 14th Session of the General 
Conference was held in Paris in October and November 1966. It approved a budget of 
$61,500,000, giving priority to the educational needs of the developing countries and to 
science activities, particularly of the application of science to development; the Canadian 
assessment rate is 2.97. Further information about the Organization may be obtained 
from the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO, Ottawa. 


International Civil Aviation Organization.—The ICAO, with headquarters in Montreal, 
is the only Specialized Agency of the UN with headquarters in Canada. It was established 
to study problems of international civil aviation and the establishment of international 
standards and regulations for civil aviation. ICAO operations are conducted through its 
Assembly, Council Committees and Secretariat. Canada has been a member of the 27- 
nation Council, the governing body of ICAO, since its inception in 1947. The Assembly, 
consisting of all member states, is convened at least once in a three-year period to decide 
on policy and vote on the budget. The 16th Session of the Assembly was held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, in September 1968. 


International Telecommunication Union.—Canada is a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), which traces its origin to the International Telegraph 
Convention of 1865 and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The 
ITU is concerned with the maintenance of international co-operation for the improvement 
and use of telecommunications of all kinds for the benefit of the general public. It has 
129 member countries. The International Telecommunication Convention which was 
adopted by the Plenipotentiary Conference of the Union at Montreux, Switzerland, in 1965 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1967. Canada is represented on the 29-member Administrative 
Council, the executive organ of the ITU. 


World Meteorological Organization.—Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), a Specialized Agency of the UN since 1951 but developed from the 
International Meteorological Organization founded in 1878. The membership in 1967 
was 131. The Fifth World Meteorological Congress, held in Geneva in April 1967, ap- 
proved a program for the development of an improved world-wide meteorological system 
which was given the name “World Weather Watch”. Canada is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Organization. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization—The Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) was established in 1959 to promote inter- 
national co-operation on technical shipping problems and the adoption of the highest stand- 
ards of safety and navigation and has a membership of 65 (1967). IMCO exercises bureau 
functions for International Conventions on Safety of Life at Sea, Prevention of Pollution 
of the Sea by Oil and Facilitation of International Maritime Traffic. Canada was elected 
to the Council of IMCO for a two-year term ending in 1969 and to the Maritime Safety 
Committee for a four-year term ending in 1969. 
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Universal Postal Union.—With a membership of 132 (1967), the Universal Postal 
Union (UPU) is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the UN; it is also one of 
the oldest, having been founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal aim of improving postal 
services throughout the world and promoting international collaboration. The Universal 
Postal Congress is the supreme authority of the UPU and normally meets every five years 
to review the Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. In the interim, 
UPU activities are carried on by an executive council of which Canada is at present a 
member, a consultative committee on postal studies, and an international bureau. The 
16th Congress will be held in Tokyo in 1969. 


Iniernational Monetary Fund.—The International Monetary Fund, established by the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery 
for international consultation and collaboration on monetary, payment and exchange 
problems, including the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange 
restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments and the ex- 
pansion and balanced growth of international trade. Also member countries under certain 
conditions may draw on the regular resources of the Fund, which now amount to some 
$21,000,000,000 (of which the equivalent of about $3,700,000,000 is in gold) or on the supple- 
mentary resources of $6,000,000,000 made available in 1962 under the General Arrange- 
ments to Borrow, which in 1966 were extended until 1970. The Fund has 107 members. 
Canada has been represented on the Fund’s Executive Board since its inception. 


World Bank Growp.—The World Bank Group, consisting of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, or World Bank, the International Finance Corporation 
and the International Development Association, is by far the largest of the multilateral 
aid-giving institutions and accounts for 11 p.c. of the capital flows to the less-developed 
countries from all multilateral and western bilateral aid agencies combined. 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development or World Bank, like the 
International Monetary Fund, originated in the Bretton Woods Conference of 1944. Its 
early loans were made to assist in the postwar reconstruction of Europe but it has played 
an increasingly important role in the provision of financial assistance and economic advice 
to the less-developed countries. 


By June 30, 1968, the Bank had made 552 loans totalling $11,200,000,000 (U.S.). 
The resources available to the Bank for use in its lending operations are (1) that portion of 
its subscribed capital which is paid in by governments and freely usable ($1,800,000,000); 
(2) its retained profits ($1,300,000,000); and (3) the funds it is able to raise by the sale of 
bonds to central banks and government agencies and on private capital markets. The 
World Bank lends its available funds at an interest rate slightly above its current cost of 
borrowing—the present rate (1968) is 6.5 p.c.—and with maturity periods usually ranging 
between 15 and 25 years. The level of the Bank’s lending in the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, 
was $850,000,000. The greater part of the Bank’s lending has financed so-called infra- 
structure projects which provide the framework supporting the rest of a country’s economy 
but which generally do not attract private investors. About one third of the total loans 
bas financed the development of electric power plants and transmission lines; another 
third has financed railways, roads and ports; and most of the remainder has been divided 
between industry and agriculture. In recent years, however, the Bank has been making 
loans for education and placing increasing emphasis on agriculture. 


Canada’s subscription to the World Bank is $792,000,000 (U.S.) out of a total for all 
countries of $22,800,000,000. Only 10 p.c. of each subscription is paid in, however, with 
the balance remaining as a guarantee against which the Bank is able to sell its own bonds in 
world capital markets. By selling such bonds and by selling loans from its portfolio to 
other investors, the World Bank augments its capital. As of June 30, 1968, the Bank had 
outstanding borrowings of $3,290,000,000 (U.S.), mostly in the form of U.S. dollar bonds 
but also including issues denominated in Canadian dollars, Belgian francs, Deutsche marks, 
Italian lire, Netherlands guilders, pounds sterling, Swedish kronor and Swiss francs. In 
all, the Bank has offered seven bond issues totalling $135,000,000 (Cdn.) in the Canadian 
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market. Maturities on these bonds range from one to 25 years and the interest rate from 

2 p.c. to 7 p.c. In the past four years there has been one 25-year issue each year for a 
total of $80,000,000 (Cdn.). The latest issue in early 1968 carried a yield to investors of 
7.22 p.c. 


The International Finance Corporation (IFC) was established in 1956 as an affiliate of 
the IBRD to assist less-developed member countries to promote the growth of the private 
sector of their economies. IFC’s principal objectives are to provide risk capital for pro- 
ductive private enterprises, in association with private investors and management; to 
encourage the development of local capital markets; and to stimulate the international 
flow of private capital. IFC makes investments in the form of share subscriptions and 
long-term loans, carries out standby and underwriting arrangements, and provides finan- 
cial and technical assistance to privately controlled development finance companies. Of 
IFC’s total subscribed capital of $101,400,000 (U.S.), Canada provided $3,600,000 (U.S.). 
In addition to its subscribed capital, IFC is able to finance its activities through loans from 
its parent institution, the World Bank. Total investments and underwriting commitments 
by IFC to June 1968 amounted to $270,000,000 (U.S.) and the level of activity in the 
past two years was $50,000,000 annually. 


The International Development Association (IDA), also an affiliate of the IBRD, was 
established in 1960 to meet the situation of a growing number of less-developed countries 
whose need for, and ability to make use of, outside capital is greater than their ability to 
service conventional loans. Consequently, the terms of IDA development credits are 
designed to impose far less burden on the balance of payments of borrowing countries than 
conventional loans. Credits extended to June 1968 have each been for a term of 50 years, 
bearing no interest but with a service charge of 3 of 1 p.c. per annum. IDA secures its 
resources from governments in the form of interest-free subscriptions and contributions 
and, to a smaller extent, from a portion of World Bank profits. As of June 30, 1968, 
resources made available to the Association totalled approximately $1,800,000,000 (U.S.), 
of which Canada contributed $79,500,000 (U.S.). Credits extended by the Association 
also totalled about $1,800,000,000 (U.S.). Tentative agreement had been reached, subject 
‘o legislative approval, on further contributions over the three years 1968-69 to 1970-71 
totalling $1,200,000,000 (U.S.) or $400,000,000 (U.S.) a year. Canada’s share of this 
replenishment would be $75,000,000 (U-.S.) over the three years. 


International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the aegis of 
the UN. The Agency was given a mandate to seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribu- 
tion of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the world in a variety of 
ways. Because Canada has been designated as one of the five members most advanced in 
nuclear technology, including the production of source materials, a Canadian represent- 
ative has served on the IAEA Board of Governors since the inception of the Agency. 


As of June 1968, IAEA membership consisted of 98 states. The organization of confer- 
ences and symposia of experts, the dissemination of information and the provision of tech- 
nical assistance are among the methods that the Agency adopts to carry out its functions. 
With the rapid expansion in the use of nuclear power, much of the Agency’s program is 
devoted to this field as well as to the use to which isotopes may be put in agriculture and 
medicine. An aspect of the IAEA activities that is becoming increasingly significant 
relates to the development and application of safeguard measures to ensure that nuclear 
materials supplied for peaceful purposes are not diverted to military uses. 


International Law Commission.—By Article 13(1) of the Charter of the United 
Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. In order to implement and to assist 
in this function, the International Law Commission was created by a General Assembly 
resolution dated Noy. 21, 1947. It is composed of 25 members who are elected in their 
individual capacity. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent the 
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main forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. As at Dec. 31, 1968, 
the 25 countries whose nationals formed the International Law Commission were: Afghan- 
istan, Algeria, Argentina, Brazil, Britain, Chile, Dahomey, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Madagascar, Mexico, Netherlands, Nigeria, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. Canada’s term expired in 1968. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Disarmament Committee 


As a member of the Highteen-Nation Disarmament Committee (ENDC), Canada 
seeks to encourage and participates in the negotiation of international agreements to 
control the nuclear arms race and to reduce and eventually to eliminate nuclear weapons. 
The non-proliferation treaty is the most notable recent agreement of this type. Canada 
also promotes and participates in negotiations on complementary measures such as the 
reservation of the seabed for peaceful purposes and on measures relating to non-nuclear 
weapons. The ultimate objective of disarmament negotiations is the achievement of 
general and complete disarmament under effective international control. 


Subsection 5.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Two Ministerial Meetings of the North Atlantic Council were held during 1967, and 


meetings of Permanent Representatives were held continuously throughout the year at 
NATO Headquarters. 


The Canadian delegation to the annual spring Ministerial Meeting held in Luxembourg 
June 13 and 14 was led by the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the President of 
the Privy Council. Discussions covered a wide range of problems. The Middle East 
crisis, and particularly its implications for the West, was the main topic. Member govern- 
ments expressed their determination to support all efforts to establish a lasting peace in 
this area and to resolve the outstanding problems in a spirit of equity and in accordance with 
the legitimate interest of all concerned. Discussions also covered East-West relations and 
agreement was reached among NATO governments that they continue their efforts to 
expand contacts with the countries of Eastern Europe, notwithstanding the strains created 
by the events in the Middle East. Desire was expressed to see progress made in the field 
of disarmament and arms control, including steps directed toward preventing the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. It was noted that a balanced reduction of forces by the East and 
West would constitute a significant step toward security in Europe. An interim report on 
the study of the future tasks of the Alliance was received, the final report to be available 
for the December meeting. 


The Ministerial Meeting on Dec. 12, 13 and 14 was the first to take place at NATO’s 
new headquarters in Brussels, Canada’s delegation was led by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs and the Minister of National Defence. As expected, the future tasks of 
the Alliance was the dominant theme. NATO’s essential objectives were reappraised 
and found to be still valid; a new military strategy was agreed upon; and guidelines were 
established for putting additional emphasis on the organization’s evolving political—as 
distinct from military—activities. These guidelines were the outcome of the study 
proposed in December 1966 by Foreign Minister Harmel of Belgium. 


All 15 member governments accepted a definition of the objectives and future tasks 
of the Alliance in the following terms: there was a continuing need for defensive military 
arrangements, through which the Alliance could exhibit its determination to resist aggres- 
sion; the political activities of the Alliance designed to promote a peace settlement in 
Europe had assumed a greater importance, and should be emphasized; there was a need 
for full and timely consultation among members in order to ensure the effectiveness of 
these political activities; and the military tasks of the Alliance were not incompatible with, 
but rather a necessary complement to, a constructive political role for the Alliance. 
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In agreeing that one of the essentials for achieving an improvement in East-West 
relations and a peaceful settlement in Europe must be NATO’s continuing military strength 
and capability to deter aggression, the Ministers adopted a revised strategic concept sub- 
mitted by the Military Committee following the first comprehensive review of NATO’s 
strategy since 1956. The new strategy envisaged NATO having available a flexible and 
balanced range of responses, conventional and nuclear, for all levels of aggression or threats 
of aggression. These responses, subject to appropriate political control, were designed 
primarily to deter aggression and thus preserve peace. If aggression did occur, however, 
they would maintain the security and integrity of the North Atlantic Treaty area within 
the concept of forward defence, while affording maximum opportunity to avoid employing 
nuclear weapons. 


The Nuclear Defence Affairs Committee, established in 1966 to advise the NATO 
Council on nuclear policy, met and received progress reports on the studies of the Nuclear 
Planning Group, of which Canada was a member. The year’s work on a range of subjects 
was reviewed, particularly strategic nuclear forces, developments concerning anti-ballistic 
missiles, tactical use of nuclear weapons and national participation in nuclear planning. 
Consultation prior to the possible use of nuclear weapons was discussed. 


The Defence Planning Committee, which consists of all NATO countries except France, 
also met and reviewed the work accomplished since May 1967. All Ministers strongly 
endorsed the view, which was later reflected in the communiqué, that one of the es- 
sential requirements for achieving an improvement in East-West relations and a peaceful 
settlement in Europe was NATO’s continuing defensive strength and capability to deter 
aggression, 

At the June 1968 meeting held in Reykjavik, Iceland, the Canadian delegation was 
led by the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. After examining the situation 
created by the recent measures affecting the access routes to Berlin, Ministers expressed 
the determination of the Three Powers responsible for the security of Berlin to maintain 
freedom of access to the city. Note was taken of the decision of the governments of the 
Three Powers and of the Federal Republic of Germany to remain in continuous con- 
sultation concerning Berlin and to stand ready to meet any contingency. Intentions were 
reafirmed to continue efforts to improve East-West relations. Representatives of nations 
participating in the NATO defence program adopted a declaration on mutual force reduc- 
tions that would be reciprocal and balanced in scope and timing, would serve to maintain 
the present degree of security at reduced cost but not risk destabilizing the situation in 
Europe and should be consonant with the aim of creating confidence in Europe generally 
and for each party concerned. The permanent representatives to NATO were directed 
to make all necessary preparations for discussions on this subject with the Soviet Union and 
other countries of Eastern Europe and to call on them to join in the search for progress 
toward peace. 


A Permanent Council report was approved which dealt in detail with the situation 
in the Mediterranean and related defence problems and was directed to extend their con- 
sultations in range and depth as circumstances required. Representatives of countries 
taking part in the Defence Planning Committee, concerned at the recent expansion of 
Soviet activity in the Mediterranean, directed the permanent representatives, with the 
assistance of the NATO military authorities, to take under early consideration measures 
designed to safeguard the security interests of NATO members in the Mediterranean 
area and to improve the effectiveness of allied forces in that area. France disassociated 
itself from these decisions. Satisfaction was expressed with recent developments in 
Greek-Turkish relations and the hope expressed that informal talks started between the 
two communities of the Republic of Cyprus would make an important contribution toward 
the settlement of the problem. 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Ministerial session 
customarily held in December was advanced in 1968 to permit consideration of the con- 
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sequences for the Alliance of the situation created by the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Canada was represented at this meeting, held in Brussels Nov. 14-16, by the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs and the Minister of National Defence. 


The Ministers of the 15 countries participating in the meeting were unanimous in 
their condemnation of Soviet armed intervention in the internal affairs of another country 
and agreed that the resulting situation had created an element of uncertainty about future 
Soviet intentions as they affect the security of the West. In these circumstances, they 
re-affrmed their determination to defend the members of the Alliance against any armed 
attack in accordance with the Treaty and indicated that any Soviet intervention directly 
or indirectly affecting the situation in Europe or in the Mediterranean would create an 
international crisis with grave consequences. They could not remain indifferent to any 
development that threatened the security of the members of the Alliance. 


The members participating in NATO’s integrated defence program agreed that in 
the circumstances there was a need to re-assess their defences and indicated various meas- 
ures they were taking to ensure that the security of NATO was being maintained at an 
adequate level. At the same time, they re-affirmed NATO’s determination to pursue the 
long-term goal of détente in East-West relations and to exploit all opportunities to make 
progress in disarmament. 


The Canadian Ministers cautioned against the Alliance over-reacting to Soviet actions 
in Czechoslovakia which were not directed specifically against members of NATO. They 
stated that, while it was natural to stress the defensive character of the Alliance, it was 
essential that NATO seek all reasonable opportunities to resume dialogue with the Soviet 
Union and thus promote progress toward the peaceful settlement of the issues facing Europe. 
It was explained that Canada was proceeding with its review of defence policy but in the 
meantime would maintain its professional forces in Europe and in Canada at their high 
level of training, equipment and operational readiness. 


Canadian Contribution to NATO.—During 1967-68 Canada continued its policy 
of support for NATO. As its contribution to the military strength of the Alliance, Canada 
maintained an army brigade group and an air division in Europe and supporting forces in 
Canada, including two battalions assigned to the Allied Command Europe Mobile Force. 
Canadian naval forces continued to be assigned to the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic 
(SACLANT), for the defence of the North Atlantic region. Canada also participated with 
the United States in the defence of the North American Continent through the North 
American Air Defence Command (NORAD). 


Since 1950, Canada has contributed approximately $1,890,000,000 to NATO infra- 
structure and related military programs and to mutual assistance to the European members 
of NATO. The mutual assistance program has consisted of transfers of equipment to 
member countries and aircrew training in Canada of NATO forces. The program has, of 
course, decreased in magnitude with the changing conditions and the increasing ability 
of the European members to meet their individual defence requirements. 


Subsection 6.—Canada and the United States 


Relations between Canada and the United States are of vital importance to each and 
this has long been recognized by both countries. History and geography have made the 
two countries neighbours and the demographic realities and economic patterns of today 
contribute to the partnership that characterizes the relations between them. For example, 
Canada, which lives by its world trade, sells to the United States some three quarters of all 
its exports and buys almost one quarter of that country’s exports. This exchange of 
goods, which totals some $15,000,000,000 a year, is only one illustration of the importance 
each country has for the other and of the significance of co-operation and understanding in 
their relationship. Co-operation in bilateral matters and in working toward the objectives 
that Canadians and Americans share in international affairs has marked this unique rela- 
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tionship in the past and experience has demonstrated a willingness on both sides of the 
common border to maintain and foster the spirit of sympathetic understanding to which 
both countries have become accustomed in their dealings with each other. 


As indicated in the previous Sections and Subsections of this Chapter, both countries 
are active members of the United Nations and its many specialized agencies and both 
participate actively in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), and other important international organizations. There are 
also many bilateral bodies that facilitate Canada-United States co-operation. The 
Ministerial Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs annually brings together members 
of the Cabinet in both countries for extensive discussions on a wide range of problems of 
bilateral and international interest. The Permanent Joint Board on Defence and the 
International Joint Commission are forums, respectively, for the discussion of North 
American defence and problems related to boundary waters, and many joint committees 
and agencies deal with other specialized subjects. But perhaps the most important factor 
in reinforcing the traditional friendship of the two countries is the continual intermingling 
of their peoples as private individuals across the shared border. 


Subsection 7.—Canada and Latin America 


Canada has formal diplomatic relations with all 20 Latin American Republics and 
maintains 14 resident diplomatic missions in the area. Canada’s relations with these 
countries have increased appreciably during the past few years in every field. 


Canada is a member of three Inter-American organizations linked with the Organiza- 
tion of American States—the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute and the Inter-American Radio Office. Since 1931, Canada 
has been a member of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain, which, although not an 
OAS organization, is closely related to that body. Canada joined the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Latin America in 1961. 


Canada has also been officially represented at a growing number of meetings and 
conferences concerned with Latin American and Inter-American affairs. Canadian observer 
groups have regularly attended the annual Ministerial Meetings of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, the Pan-American Health Organization, and the Inter- 
American Cultural Council, all organs of the OAS, and the Inter-American Committee for 
the Alliance for Progress. In addition, observers are occasionally sent to meetings of the 
Inter-American Children’s Institute and the Inter-American Indian Institute. During the 
past few vears, Canada has been represented in an observer capacity at several high-level 
OAS meetings, including the extraordinary conference in Buenos Aires. In addition to 
attendance at meetings of some of the bodies mentioned in the preceding paragraph, Canada 
has recently been represented at the conference of Ministers of Education and Economic 
Planning of Latin America and at a meeting of the Centre for Latin American Monetary 
Studies, both held in Buenos Aires, at the Seventh Meeting of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank in Mexico, at the Inter-American Conference of the Ministers of Labour in 
Caracas, at the annual meeting of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, and at the Seminar on Tax Administration in Washington. In 
addition, Canada acted as host for the American Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, held in Ottawa in September 1966. A Canadian expert represented 
Canada unofilicially at the Inter-American Meeting of Copyright Experts in Rio de Janeiro. 


In December 1964, the Canadian Government signed an agreement with the Inter- 
American Development Bank under which Canada agreed to make available $10,000,000 
(Cdn.) in development loan funds for use in financing development projects in Latin 
America. This initial commitment has been followed in each of the three succeeding years 
by additional commitments of an equal amount, bringing the total Canadian development 
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loan funds made available to Latin America to a level of $40,000,000 (Cdn.). As at 
September 1968, 11 Canadian development loans totalling $22,256,000 (Cdn.) have been 
approved for financing of development projects in Latin America. 


Although the volume of Canadian trade with Latin America is still a small part of 
total Canadian trade, it has more than trebled since the end of the Second World War. 
Venezuela, Cuba, Mexico and Argentina rank among the top 25 Canadian export markets. 
The Canadian Government has directly facilitated Canadian exports to Latin America 
and indirectly assisted Latin American economic development through the provision of 
long-term credits under the Export Credits Insurance Act; these credits total more than 
$153,000,000 (Cdn.). 


Subsection 8.—Canada and Europe, the Middle East, Africa and the Far East 


Canada and Europe.—Canada’s relations with Europe spring from the common 
cultural heritage that this country shares with Britain and France and also reflect its 
traditional links with other European countries from which Canada’s population derives. 
Canada’s substantial participation, on European soil, in the two World Wars has further 
strengthened these relations. In view of their importance, the Canadian Government 
has undertaken a major review of its relations with Europe to determine how they can 
be most effectively conducted and developed. 


Since 1945, Canada’s relations with Western Europe have steadily developed under 
the impulse of major Canadian interests in the area. In the political and defence fields, 
Canada expresses through its NATO membership in particular its interest in the security 
of Western Europe and in an eventual European settlement. Exchanges with Western 
Europe are playing an increasingly important role in Canada’s cultural life and in the 
development of its bicultural policy. Western European countries, especially Britain, 
have been major trading partners for Canada and its chief source of immigrants. Ac- 
cordingly, Canada maintains close and extensive bilateral relations with Britain and 
France in particular, as well as with most of the Western European countries and has 
resident diplomatic missions in almost all of them. It also co-operates actively with 
them in a number of multilateral organizations such as the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). As Western Europe becomes increasingly 
prosperous and cohesive, it tends to assume greater importance for Canada for the influence 
that it wields, for the possibility of fruitful co-operation it offers in many fields and for the 
element of balance it can provide to Canada’s external relations. 


Canada’s relations with Eastern Europe have suffered a setback as a result of the 
military intervention in Czechoslovakia by the Soviet Union and four of her Warsaw Pact 
allies on Aug. 20, 1968. For a number of years prior to this event, Canada had been 
greatly encouraged by the general relaxation of international tensions in Europe, which 
had made it possible to envisage an equitable settlement of European problems. During 
this period, Canada’s bilateral relations with Eastern Europe were characterized by an 
increase in the volume of trade and tourism, official and semi-official visits in both direc- 
tions, and agreement on many outstanding issues involving such matters as Canadian 
claims. Diplomatic relations were extended from Canada’s existing resident missions in 
Moscow, Prague, Warsaw and Belgrade to cover Hungary, Romania and Bulgaria through 
non-resident Ambassadors. The peak of Canada’s relations with Eastern Europe was 
reached during Expo 67 as a result of the significant contributions made by Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, the Soviet resort to force has damaged 
the international confidence which these developments had done much to create but the 
long-term objective of establishing normal relations between East and West remains. 


Canada and the Middle East.—Since the Second World War, the Middle East 
has been a focus of tension and conflict. During this period, Canada has participated in 
United Nations efforts to promote calm and stability in the area. It has’also contributed 
substantially to measures to alleviate want among the victims of recurring hostilities. 
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Canada provided observers to the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
(UNTSO) and was closely associated with the formation of the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF). Canadian troops served with UNEF in Gaza and Sinai from its inception 
until its withdrawal in May 1967. Canadian officers continue to serve with UNTSO, 
which is supervising the Arab-Israeli cease-fire. 


Since the establishment of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
refugees (UNRWA), Canada has been one of the leading contributors to that Agency. 
Canadian Government contributions have taken the form of cash, food and other supplies 
aimed at relieving human suffering in the Middle East. In emergency situations it has 
provided various forms of assistance through the International Red Cross. 


Canada and Africa.—Canada in the past had a certain latent interest in Africa 
and carried on considerable commercial and missionary activity but relations with African 
countries have evolved rapidly over the past ten years, paralleling the accession to inde- 
pendence of the majority of former colonial territories. The increasing voice of these 
newly independent states in world affairs, together with a recognition of their development 
problems and the importance of the political issues affecting the whole African Continent, 
have sparked this evolution. 


Direct relations were first established with the former British colonies in a natural 
way as they became independent within the Commonwealth. Increasing contacts and 
diplomatic relations with the newly independent French-speaking African states soon 
followed in recognition of the bicultural outlook of this country and the important role 
played by these countries in African affairs. Canada now has diplomatic relations with 
almost all the independent African states and there are resident Canadian missions in 
11 countries on that Continent. Coupled with the development of bilateral diplomatic 
and commercial relations has been the elaboration of a significant program of Canadian 
aid to Africa. This program, with its English and French components, directs more 
than $30,000,000 of aid funds annually to the African Continent (see pp. 149-151). 


Canada and the Far East.—Canada has had important links, both official and 
private, with the Far East over many years and is becoming steadily more aware of its 
position as a Pacific as well as an Atlantic nation. With the development of modern 
transport and communications, the Pacific Ocean has ceased to be a barrier and as a result 
contacts between Canadians and the peoples of the Far East are increasing rapidly in 
number and variety. Many of these contacts are based on the growing volume of trade 
and other forms of economic co-operation. Japan in particular is Canada’s third largest 
trading partner and bilateral exchanges between the two countries amounted in 1967 to 
almost $880,000,000. In addition to the normal dialogue between the two governments 
through their respective embassies, political contact is maintained through regular meetings 
of Cabinet Ministers to discuss matters of mutual concern. Canada was the first country 
to announce its intention to participate in Expo ’70 at Osaka which will feature a Canadian 
Government pavilion representing the country as a whole and also provincial pavilions for 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia. 


Canada has continued its policy of developing trade and other relations with Commu- 
nist China, on the premise that Peking should not be isolated but rather encouraged to 
become more involved in the international community. While Canada has not, in the 
past, maintained diplomatic relations with Peking, the question of Canadian recognition 
has been under intensive study during the latter part of 1968, following a policy statement 
which declared the Government’s intention to seek a satisfactory basis for diplomatic 
relations between Canada and China. 


As a member of the International Commissions in Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia, 
Canada has maintained a close interest in the region formerly known as Indo-China. Cana- 
dian policy both within the Commissions and in a broader international context has been 
based on recognition of the needs of the countries of the region for political and economic 
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stability. The course of events in Viet-Nam in recent years has cut across these objectives 
and in these circumstances the overriding concern of Canadian policy has been to work 
toward a solution of the present conflict through negotiation rather than by military means. 
Canada has spared no efforts to this end. 


Canada’s relations with other countries of the Far East are also growing in importance. 
The arrival at the end of 1967 of Canada’s first resident Ambassador in Bangkok aptly 
symbolized the developing political and economic links between Canada and Thailand. 
The Canadian Government has expressed its readiness to contribute to an international 
program for the economic rehabilitation of Viet-Nam after the end of hostilities and, as a 
member of the Asian Development Bank, has agreed to contribute to the Bank’s technical 
assistance program and its Special Fund. Canada continues to be a substantial contributor 
to the Colombo Plan and to the United Nations agencies promoting economic development 
of Far Eastern countries. 


Asian Development Bank.—Canada is a member of the Asian Development Bank, 
a regional development agency established in 1966 with Articles of Agreement patterned 
broadly after those of the World Bank and the other international financial institutions 
(see p. 139). The Bank’s subscribed capital stock is $970,000,000 (U.S.), of which one 
half is being paid in over the five-year period 1966 to 1970. The balance of member 
country subscriptions will remain as a callable guarantee against which the Bank may sell 
its bonds on world capital markets. Asian regional countries, including Japan, Australia 
and New Zealand, have subscribed $615,000,000 (U.S.) and non-regional countries have 
subscribed the remaining $355,000,000 (U.S.). Canada’s subscription is $25,000,000 (U.S.) 
of which three instalments of $2,500,000 each have so far been paid toward the 50-p.c. 
paid-in portion. 

For its ordinary operations, to be financed from paid-in equity capital or any resources 
raised on world capital markets, the Bank expects to follow a pattern similar to that of the 
World Bank and to lend at rates of interest related to the rate which the Bank itself would 
have to pay on any bond issues. The present lending rate (October 1968) has been set at 
6% p.c. As of September 1968, the Bank had made available loans to Thailand, Ceylon 
and Korea and a number of other projects were under active consideration. 


The Bank is also authorized to establish Special Funds which may be provided to 
member countries on more flexible terms. Such special operations would be financed by 
voluntary contributions and kept separate and distinct from the Bank’s ordinary capital 
resources. Canada has announced its intention to make available $25,000,000 (U.S.) 
over a five-year period for the Bank’s special operations. 


Subsection 9.—Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) was estab- 
lished in September 1961 as successor to the OEEC, with Canada and the United States 
joining the countries of Western Europe as full members of the new body. Japan, pre- 
viously a member of the Development. Assistance Committee, became, in May 1964, a full 
member of the OECD and the first member from outside Western Europe or North America. 
Its headquarters are in Paris. 


The prime purpose of the OECD is to promote among member governments co-opera- 
tion in the fields of economic policy, trade and assistance to developing countries, although 
it also provides a valuable forum for discussion of common problems in agriculture, industry, 
finance, technology and manpower policy. At the first Ministerial Council in 1961, 
member countries approved a growth target of 50 p.c. for the decade to 1970; at the half- 
way mark in 1966, this goal had been considerably exceeded. Because of its development 
from the former OEEC, the Organization was at first concerned largely with questions of 
primarily European interest but, as its membership expanded, it has become increasingly 
a recognized forum for broader consultation among advanced industrial countries, particu- 
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larly on questions of economic and financial policy and on the problems of the developing 
countries. In this latter regard, the OECD now constitutes the main forum for consulta- 
tions among developed countries concerning the work of the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development (UNCTAD) Trade and Development Board and its committees. 


The OECD brings together government officials as well as representatives of private 
business, labour unions, universities and other non-governmental bodies in both deliberative 
and consultative capacities, and provides for international liaison among such groups. 
Within Canada, liaison has been established with the business community through the 
Canadian Business and Industry Advisory Committee, which was established in 1962 and 
comprises representatives of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Council of 
the International Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Parallel arrangements exist for consultation with Canadian labour organizations. 


Subsection 10.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950. Although the Plan was initiated by 
Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth Program. It is 
designed to assist in the economic development and the raising of living standards of all 
countries and territories in the general area of South and Southeast Asia. Its membership 
includes Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, 
Maldive Islands, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, 
Viet-Nam and the United States; the latter is also engaged in a substantial program of 
economic aid in the same region. Jran and Singapore were admitted to membership in 1966. 


The Colombo Plan is supervised by a Consultative Committee composed of Ministers 
of the member countries, who meet once a year in one of the membership countries to 
review projects and exchange views on policy matters; the latest meeting was held in 
Rangoon in 1967. ‘As a consultative body, it makes no collective policy decisions binding 
member countries; a Council for Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, 
meets regularly in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation program of the Plan. 
At the 1959 meeting it was agreed to extend the Colombo Plan for another five years 
from June 1961, and it was similarly extended for a further five years at the 1964 meeting. 
Reports of the Committee on progress and future plans are published after each annual 
meeting; each report also contains sections describing the activities of member countries. 


From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through March 1968, Canada made available 
a total of $982,402,600 in aid for capital and technical assistance projects in South and 
Southeast Asia. Although 18 countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, 
the largest contributions have so far been made to Ceylon, India, Malaysia and Pakistan. 
The Canadian contribution consists primarily of direct assistance to various development 
projects, including equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, 
power-generating plants, construction and fisheries projects and resources surveys, hospital 
equipment and cobalt therapy units, as well as educational and laboratory equipment and 
books. It, has also included gifts of raw materials, commodities and foodstuffs, such as 
industrial metals, asbestos, fertilizer, wheat, wheat flour and butter, from the internal 
sale of which recipient governments have been able to raise funds to meet local costs of 
economic development projects. 


Under the Technical Assistance Program, up to March 1968, more than 4,400 persons 
from all countries in the area had come to Canada under Federal Government auspices 
for training in a variety of fields, the major ones being public administration and finance, 
agriculture, co-operatives, engineering, mining and geology, statistics, health education 
and social welfare. More than 500 Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service 
in Colombo Plan countries in such fields as fisheries, agriculture, engineering, mining and 
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prospecting, co-operatives, public administration, education and vocational training, 
and public health. Other Canadians were employed on aerial resources-survey teams 
and on the installation and operation of capital equipment. 


Commonwealth Caribbean Program.—In 1958, when the Federation of the West 
Indies was being formed, Canada undertook a five-year $10,000,000 program of economic 
and technical assistance. Following the dissolution of the Federation in 1962, it was 
decided to continue providing assistance to its component territories—Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Barbados, Guyana, British Honduras and the Leeward and Windward 
Islands—and, since then, $59,380,000 in loans and grants has been made available to 
the area, including $17,250,000 under the 1967-68 program. 


Under this program, the area and its territories have been provided with two pas- 
senger-cargo ships for inter-island transportation, a deep-water wharf at St. Vincent, a 
residence for the University of the West Indies in Trinidad, port-handling equipment for 
five harbours and, for several of the smaller islands, schools, warehouses and freshwater 
supply facilities. Projects under way include a scheme for the expansion and improvement 
of Trinidad’s dairy herds, the provision of rural schools in Jamaica, a prefabricated fish- 
packing plant, and assistance to the university in Guyana, and a five-year program con- 
centrating aid to the Eastern Caribbean region in the fields of education, air transport, 
water development and agriculture. 


A substantial amount of technical assistance has also been given. During the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1968; training programs were arranged in Canada for over 550 students from 
the Commonwealth Caribbean, the fields of study including agriculture, engineering, 
fisheries, forestry, medicine and public administration. In addition, 205 Canadians served 
in the Commonwealth Caribbean, including teachers, soil surveyors, and advisers in the 
fields of statistics, legal drafting, housing, films, radio broadcasting, postal services, Indian 
affairs, technical education and harbour management. 


Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan.—In the autumn of 1960 the 
Canadian Government undertook, subject to Parliamentary approval, to contribute 
$10,500,000 to a Special Commonwealth Africa Assistance Plan (SCAAP) over a three- 
year period beginning Apr. 1, 1961. This program arose from discussions at the Meeting 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 1960. Although entirely a Commonwealth scheme, 
SCAAP is essentially the counterpart in Africa of the Colombo Plan in Asia. The main 
donor countries are Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Some of the newer 
Commonwealth members, particularly India and Pakistan, have been able to provide 
limited amounts of technical assistance in fields in which they have experience and specialized 
knowledge. All Commonwealth countries and dependent territories in Africa qualify for 
development assistance under the SCAAP program. 


As occurred in other areas of Canada’s expanding aid program, the level of grant aid 
to SCAAP increased in 1967-68 to $19,500,000 from $12,500,000 in the previous fiscal 
year and development loans assistance remained at $6,000,000. In 1965, the first Canadian 
development loan in Africa was extended to Nigeria in the amount of $3,500,000 and, 
early in 1966, two loans totalling $2,450,000 were granted to Tanzania. A $2,000,000 
food-aid grant in the form of wheat flour was made to Ghana. 


Technical assistance programs continued to receive major emphasis. During 1967-68, 
more than 500 Canadian teachers, professors and technical experts were on assignment 
in Africa and 661 African students received academic and technical training in Canada. 
This represented a sharp increase in the program of technical assistance over the previous 
year. 


Canadian capital assistance has concentrated on projects assigned a high priority by 
the recipient country and in which Canada has a high degree of expertise. These included 
aerial mapping and survey work, forest inventories, pulp and paper survey and forest 
products development, irrigation and land reclamation, medical training and wheat re- 
search, geological surveys and mineral exploration, and the provision of equipment for 
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schools and national parks. A major joint Canadian—Ghanaian effort was the building, 
equipping and staffing of the Trades Training Centre at Accra at an estimated cost to 
Canada of $1,155,000. 


The Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan.—The proposal to estab- 
lish a Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan was made at the Trade and Eco- 
nomic Conference held at Montreal in September 1958. The Conference envisaged a 
scheme of 1,000 university schvlarships, of which Britain undertook to provide one half 
and Canada one quarter. The details of the proposed scheme were worked out at the 
Commonwealth Education Conference at Oxford in 1959. This Plan was designed to 
enrich the intellectual life of each country of the Commonwealth by enabling an increased 
number of its brighter students to share in the wide range of educational resources available 
throughout the Commonwealth and thus promote the equality of educational opportunity 
at the highest level. During the academic year 1967-68, there were 204 Commonwealth 
scholars in Canada; since the Plan first became operational during 1960-61 a total of 746 
scholars have come to Canada for advanced study. 


In 1965, Research and Visiting Fellowships were introduced as part of the Canadian 
contribution to this Plan. In 1967, one Research Fellowship was awarded for a full 
academic year and six Visiting Fellowships for shorter periods. These Fellowships enable 
senior educationists from other Commonwealth countries to visit Canadian universities 
and other educational institutions to carry out investigations, study or research in their 
particular fields. 


Assistance to French-Speaking States in Africa.—In April 1961 the Canadian 
Government announced an offer of assistance in the educational field to the French- 
speaking states in Africa and subsequently appropriated $300,000 for this purpose for each 
of the years ended Mar. 31, 1962, 1963 and 1965. It was decided at the commencement of 
this program that emphasis should be placed on the provision of Canadian teachers for 
Africa. For the years ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968, aid was increased and for the latter 
an allocation of $12,000,000 was provided to allow for development of a capital assistance 
program as well as expansion of technical assistance. During that year, 428 teachers 
and university professors served in French-speaking Africa and 310 students received 
training in Canada. 


Early in 1968, a special Canadian Government mission, led by the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
visited some of the French-speaking countries of north and west Africa to look into their 
development needs and make recommendations for Canadian assistance. A number 
of projects were agreed to in principle involving a Canadian commitment of at least 
$30,000,000 over a three-year period (additional to existing aid levels). Included were 


The provision of an ambulance 
is part of Canada's assistance 
fo the Malaysian Government 
to provide improved medical 
service for the Orang Asli 
aborigines. 


Most of Canada’s economic 
assistance to less-developed 
countries is granted under di- 
rect partnership arrangements 
between Canada and the 
governments concerned. 


Canadian aid fo the University 

of the West Indies in Trinidad 

included the gift of a residence, 
“Canada Hall”. 


A Canadian-built pilot launch 
operates at Bridgetown, 
Barbados. The eastern 
Caribbean region will benefit 
in the 1967-73 period from a 
concentration of Canadian as- 
sistance to air _ transport, 
education, water development 
and agriculture. 


Surveying equipment used at irrigation and dam sites in Ghana is explained by 

Canadian technicians to new crew members. Canadian experts are sent to 

developing countries to help with the establishment and improvement of local 
facilities. 
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agricultural projects in Morocco and Tunisia, educational projects for the Ivory Coast, 
Senegal and Niger, and natural resources assistance to Algeria and Cameroon. Health 
projects were proposed for Morocco, Tunisia, Cameroon and Niger and power projects 
for Tunisia and the Ivory Coast. 


Latin American Program.—A bilateral Canadian aid program for Latin America 
was initiated in December 1964, when the Canadian Government concluded an agreement 
with the Inter-American Development Bank (IADB) by which Canada allocated 
$10,000,000 in ‘soft’ development loan funds for use in high-priority economic, technical 
and educational projects in Latin America. This allocation was augmented in 1965 by 
$10,000,000 and in 1967-68 by a further $20,000,000. 


Under terms of the agreement, the IADB selects and processes proposed loan projects 
before submitting those considered suitable to the Canadian Government for its approval. 
By Mar. 31, 1968, 11 Canadian development loans totalling $22,256,000 had been made 
available. They included the Port Authority of Acajutla, one of the main Pacific seacoast 
ports of the Central American Republic of El Salvador, which was granted an interest-free 
development loan of $3,240,000 for the expansion and improvement of port facilities, and 
Canadian development loan funds of up to $1,260,000 were made available to the Republic 
of Ecuador to finance a resources survey of 13,000 sq. miles of agricultural and forest land 
in that country’s Guayas River Valley. Projects were also undertaken in Paraguay, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Mexico, Chile, Peru and Colombia, with emphasis on pre-investment 
and feasibility studies and the supplying of Canadian telecommunications, mining and 
industrial equipment. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and with 
other International Aid Programs.—In addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Development Program, which encompasses all United Nations pro- 
grams of technical assistance, Canada arranges training programs in this country for 
individuals studying under the auspices of the different specialized agencies. This service 
is also extended to the technical assistance program of the International Co-operation 
Administration of the United States as well as to other international aid organizations. 
Up to Mar. 31, 1968, more than 2,200 individuals had come to Canada through the various 
agencies from more than 100 countries in all parts of the world. Assistance is also given 
by recruiting Canadians for service with the specialized agencies on specific technical 
assistance assignments in under-developed countries. Canadian allocation to multilateral 
organizations and agencies amounted to $48,456,600 during 1967-68, making a cumulative 
total since 1951 of more than $298,000,000. 


Canadian International Development Agency.—Since 1960 the operation and ad- 
ministration of Canada’s external assistance programs have been the responsibility of the 
External Aid Office, the name of which was changed in 1968 to the Canadian International 
Development Agency (CIDA), under the direction of a President. 


As mentioned under the separate programs above, additional funds were made available 
for grant assistance in 1967-68. Canada also introduced a development loan program for 
which $50,000,000 was authorized in 1965 by Parliament on a non-lapsing basis. The 
present fiscal period being reported upon is the fourth consecutive year in which this amount 
of money has been appropriated for development loan purposes. The terms of the loans 
are comparable with those of the International Development Association—up to 50 years 
maturity, non-interest-bearing, and a ten-year grace period. 


In 1965, Parliament approved the establishment of a separate food-aid program under 
which the CIDA is able to purchase food products to meet part of the Canadian con- 
tributions to the FAO World Food Programme and to meet the needs of countries requesting 
this form of Canadian assistance. In 1968, Canada’s contribution to the world’s food 
needs totalled $75,000,000. The continuing high level of this food aid program was 
considered necessary because of distress in Asia and parts of Africa due to crop failures, 
as well as continuing Canadian commitments to UN specialized agencies. 
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Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section presents in brief form the results of the limited census of population taken 
on June 1, 1966, with certain comparable data from earlier censuses. The 1966 Census 
did not include questions on ethnic origin, birthplace, religious denomination, language or 
mother tongue so that the 1961 data in Subsections 6 to 8 will remain the latest available 
until the taking of the comprehensive decennial census in 1971. 


Detailed census data are published in a series of reports which are obtainable from 
the Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of these publications is 
available on request from the Information Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Growth and Movement of Population* 


Canada’s population stood at 20,015,000 in 1966 as against 10,377,000 in 1931 and 
5,371,000 in 1901. In the first decade of the century, when the West was being opened 
up for settlement, the gain of 34 p.c. was greater than in any other censal period. During 
that decade, about 1,760,000 immigrants entered the country and natural increase amounted 
to an estimated 1,000,000. However, since the total increase in population was 1,835,328, 
it is evident that a substantial number of people left the country during the period. In 
the 1911-21 decade, population growth dropped to 22 p.c. Military losses in the First 
World War and losses during the influenza epidemic, which together amounted to about 
120,000, were factors in this decline. Although the flow of immigrants was reduced during 
the war years, it had been very heavy immediately preceding the War, so that the total 


* An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the beginning of the seventeenth century may be found 
in Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included in Vol. I 
of the 1941 Census, Vol. X of the 1951 Census, and Bulletin 7.1-1 of the 1961 Census. 
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number for the period (1,612,000) was very close to that for the previous censal period. 
At the same time, emigration was again extremely high and the increase in population 
amounted to 1,581,306, being an average of 2 p.c. a year compared with 3 p.c. in the 1901- 
11 period. 


In the decade 1921-31, the rate of increase dropped to 18 p.c. Immigration fell to 
1,200,000 and emigration was estimated at 1,000,000. Thus the increase in population, 
which amounted to 1,588,837, was only 229,000 greater than the natural increase. A 
feature of this period was the rapid growth of population in Western Canada, partly the 
result of immigration and partly the result of an influx of people from Eastern Canada. 
During 1931-41, the population increase was just under 11 p.c. During the depressed 
conditions of the 1930s, marriage and birth rates were significantly lower and only 150,000 
immigrants came to Canada, although, in addition, 75,000 Canadians returned from the 
United States. Emigration was also much lower than in the previous decades, amounting 
to an estimated 250,000. Natural increase was only 1,220,000, the crude birth rate falling 
from 27 per thousand of the population in the 1921-25 period to 24 per thousand in the 
succeeding five-year period and to 20 per thousand during much of the 1931-41 decade. 
During 1941-51, population growth was restored to pre-depression levels. Excluding 
Newfoundland which became part of Canada in 1949, it amounted to 19 p.c.; including 
Newfoundland it was 22 p.c. Much of the increase took place in the second half of the 
decade, reflecting heavy postwar immigration and sharp increases in the marriage and 
birth rates. 


In the 1951-61 period, the population growth rate at 30 p.c. came close to approaching 
the extremely high rate of the first decade of the century. However, the two periods 
contrast in many ways. In the early period there was a wider dispersal of population 
increases as whole regions across the Continent were opened up; in the recent period there 
was a concentration of growth in urban communities although some spreading of popula- 
tion into newly developed northern areas took place. Natural increase accounted for 
about 75 p.c. of the growth. Although there was some decline in the death rate, the trend 
of natural increase reflected very closely that of the crude birth rate which began to rise 
during the War and remained high throughout the period. Net immigration accounted 
for the remainder of the increase; during the decade, 1,542,853 immigrants entered the 
country, more than double the estimated emigration. All provinces gained in population 
during 1951-61 but their rates of increase varied widely. The greatest increases resulted 
from a combination of natural increase and net migration which in the two large provinces 
of Central Canada and the two most westerly provinces accounted for over 87 p.c. of the 
total actual increase. In contrast, increases in the other six provinces were entirely 
accounted for by natural increase. 


Canada showed a declining rate of population growth over the three five-year periods 
between 1951 and 1966. In the first period, 1951-56, an outstanding development of 
economic resources was experienced and, reflecting this expansion, population growth con- 
tinued at a high level. Slightly more than 2,000,000 persons were added to the population 
in this period, a 14.5-p.c. increase. Similarly, the 1956-61 period showed a quinquennial 
rate of increase of 13.4 p.c., corresponding to a numerical increase of 2,157,000. In the 
1961-66 period, however, the rate fell to 9.7 p.c., largely caused by a marked downturn in 
the crude birth rate. The actual number of births declined from 2,362,000 in 1956-61 
to 2,249,000 in 1961-66 and immigration, as well, fell off fiom 760,000 to 550,000. It 
should be noted, however, that immigration increased each year after the low point of 
1961; in 1966 it reached a total of 194,743, more than two and a half times the 1961 figure. 


Provincial rates of growth in the 1961-66 period varied due to differences in rates of 
natural increase and migration among the provinces. Comparing the provinces in order 
of rate of growth over this period, the population of British Columbia showed an increase 
of 244,592 or 15 p.c. (roughly 3 p.c. per annum), largely attributable to a net in-migration 
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of 140,000; this was the only province where the rate of growth due to migration (57 p.c.) 
exceeded that due to natural increase (43 p.c.). Ontario recorded an increase of 11.6 p.c. 
between 1961 and 1966. when 724,778 persons were added to its population. Natural in- 
crease accounted for 67 p.c. of the total increase. The in-flow of immigrants was the 
heaviest among the provinces as more than one half of all immigrants in the five-year 
period gave Ontario as their province of destination. 


Population growth in Quebec and Alberta, at 9.9 p.c. and 9.8 p.c., respectively, cor- 
responded closely with the Canada rate. Natural increase in Quebec accounted for close 
to 88 p.c. of the total and Quebec was the only province other than Ontario and British 
Columbia to show an increase in net migration in this period. Newfoundland ranked 
fifth among the provinces in rate of growth, with an increase of 35,543 persons or 7.8 p.c. 
The remaining provinces all showed rates of growth of less than 1 p.c. per annum, Nova 
Scotia ranking last with a rate of 2.6 p.c. over the five years. Yukon Territory showed a 
slight decrease in population in the 1961-66 period (—1.7 p.c.) but in the Northwest 
Territories the growth rate, at 25.0 p.c., was above the provincial figures. 


1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Census Years 1921-66 


Nore.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871 to 1911 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. The 
populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131. 


Province 
or 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 1966 
Territory 
NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION 
“SG Be Sti eg apap aie 1 1 1 361,416 415,074 457,853 493 ,396 
|. Dol SecosegnnsSnE ass 88,615 88,038 95,047 98 , 429 99,285 104, 629 108,535 
La | Se See 528 , 837 512,846 577,962 642,584 694,717 737,007 756,039 
INRES Ans bok oe tcl cee 387 ,876 408 , 219 457,401 515,697 554,616 597, 936 616,788 
BOIS FE a fo ticle vasordfadare ofore. 0. 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 | 4,055,681 | 4,628,378 | 5,259,211 5,780,845 
SOYtainn tenes csceee oe ocre 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 | 5,404,933 | 6,236,092 6,960,870 
Ee ea ee 610,118 700,139 729,744 776,541 850, 040 921,686 963 , 066 
IES gaan Seen ae 757,510 921,785 895,992 831,728 880,665 925,181 955,344 
EC AGRE ee aE ores 588, 454 731,605 796, 169 939,501 | 1,123,116 | 1,331,944 1,463, 203 
Has O raters hate SAK eo nttoe 524,582 694,263 817,861 | 1,165,210 | 1,898,464 | 1,629,082 1,873,674 
iaette eis Sere So nas ets 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 12,190 14,628 14,382 
POW eL oviee ss Sete cs tates 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 19,313 22,998 28, 738 
Canada 8,787, 9492] 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 16,080,791 | 18,238,247 | 20,014,880 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 
15 Gene Sore 1 1 1 1 14.8 10.3 7.8 
RM tececsste ccc etes —5.5 —0.7 8.0 3.6 0.9 5.4 3.7 
Eerste diclalos «da eintete e's 6.4 —2.1 12.7 11.2 8.1 6.1 2.6 
BN asloisrein.0.5 0 sinieis os pip 10.2 5.2 12.0 12.7 7.5 7.8 3.2 
CLAS! AA a8 Sf 17.7 21.8 15.9 2187 14.1 13.6 9.9 
CUE. AB, Be ORG ete eee 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 17.6 15.4 11.6 
Mee seca s dios a c-sisiente o 32.2 14.8 4.2 6.4 9.5 8.4 4.5 
eRe: fa8, Stalwiece 53.8 21.7 —2.8 —7.2 5.9 5.1 3.3 
tA Se A Be. 57.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 19.5 18.6 9.9 
Behar service eipte de o'v'si0.s 33.7 32.3 17.8 42.5 20.0 16.5 15.0 
Re ieee sb oe cia. :0 sie o:a.ei0-s —51.2 1.8 16.2 85.1 34.0 20.0 —1.7 
PPV GUAT. Sai Seok tees es 25.1 14.4 29.1 33.1 20.7 19.1 25.0 
Canada........ 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 14.8 13.4 9.7 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1921, 263,033; 1931, 281,500 (estimated); 
1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded 
separately in 1921. 
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2.—Factors in the Growth of Population, 1961-66 
a6Naea_“_wtos—sxo0n9n@®@oy*oO)9)nmn9n9M9@p$*0OD@m@09@@OTC*T*w“o0O01909Dm"ww09OOO000@mmWoT#S9NYyTToDaS eee 


Province Population Natural | Immi- Actual Net poe a 


or Territory Gas Births Deaths Increase gration Increase | Migration C gis is 
No. No. No. No No. No. No No. 

IN ACE Rom eserie, et 457, 853 75,251 15,674 59,577 2,256 35,543 | —24,034 493 ,396 
Peel csphcucttesiese 104,629 13,577 5,071 8,506 466 3,906 —4,600 108,535 
INES ieee eee 737,007 91,138 31,612 59,526 6,241 19,032 —40,494 756,039 
NR@BSo. tila. cee fh 597,936 76,943 23,714 53,229 4,460 18,852 —34,377 616, 788 
Quesiasess ates cen 5,259,211 646,621 188,904 457,717 122,897 521,684 +63, 917 5,780,845 
QOntrrerr ncn ese. 6, 236 ,092 752,511 264,659 487, 852 287,054 724,778 | +236,926 6,960, 870 
Mant cra sicticcactce 921,686 108, 858 38,518 70,340 15, 433 41,380 —28,960 963,066 
Saskeece coset eee 925,181 112,249 36,558 75,691 8,988 30,163 —45,528 955,344 
Altar.c....0h AER 1,331,944 181,753 47,146 134,607 29,394 131,259 —3,348 1,463, 203 
Bi @ ore. aoe ae 1,629,082 181, 467 77,364 104,103 60,822 244,592 | +140, 489 1,873,674 
Y.T. and N.W.T.. 37,626 8,394 1,649 6,745 544 5,494 —1,251 43,120 

Canada....... 18,238,247 | 2,248, 762 730,869 | 1,517,893 538,555 | 1,776,633 | +258,740 | 20,014,880 


Table 3 shows the natural increase and the total population increase for Canada and 
the provinces in the periods 1951-56, 1956-61 and 1961-66. The balance between the 
total increase in population and the natural increase during a period represents the 
difference between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migration. The net migration 
data shown for the provinces indicate the net movement of population arising partly from 
interchange of population between provinces and partly from persons entering and leaving 
the country. 


3.—Changes in Provincial Population Size through Natural Increase and Migration, 
1951-56, 1956-61 and 1961-66 
6Gaee—ewnaws+0as=0#—a0@O00O8TE0eaoqOo®oq®qoleooaoeSSSS SSS 


Population Increase 


according to Census Natural Increase Net Migration 
Province 
1951-56 | 1956-61 | 1961-66 || 1951-56 | 1956-61 | 1961-66 | 1951-56 | 1956-61 | 1961-66 

Newfoundland........... 53, 658 42,779 35, 543 51,851 59,145 59,577] +1,807| —16,366| —24,034 
Prince Edward Island... 856 5,344 3,906) 8,959 8,662 8,506} —8,103] —3,318} —4,600 
Nova Scotia... ....ccs.<.. 52,133 42,290 19,032 63, 133 65, 160 59,526] —11,000) —22,870| —40, 494 
New Brunswick......... 38,919 43 320 18, 852 59,774 59, 687 53,229} —20,855) —16,367| —34,377 
Qnebec).s..cseamanake oan 572,697| 630,833} 521,634] 476,627] 521,673] 457,717 -+96,070}+109, 160)/+- 63,917 
Ontario were 807,391} 831,159) 724,778] 480,386] 523,107] 487,852 +377 ,005]+-808 , 052|-+-236, 926 
Manitoba. hearin: 73,499 71,646 41,380 73 , 684 76, 006 70,340 —185| —4,360} —28,960 
Saskatchewan........... 48,937 44,516 30,163 86,030 86, 294 75,691] —37,093] —41.778] —45,528 
Albertaterndet: se, ones 183,615} 208,828] 131,259] 120,961] 144,234] 134,607) +62, 654 +64,594) —3,348 
British Columbia........] 233,254] 230,618] 244,599 98,206} 125,585) 104, 103]+135, 048/105, 033|+140, 489 

Canada!........ 2,071, 362/2, 157, 456|1, 776, 633|1, 473, 211|1, 674, 987|1, 517,893 +598, 151|-+-482, 469}+-258, 740 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


RECENT TRENDS IN URBANIZATION AND METROPOLITAN 
GROWTH* 


All cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more population, whether incorporated or 
not, were classed as urban in the 1966 Census; also classed as urban were the urbanized 
fringes of these centres, where the population of the city or town together with its urban- 
ized fringe amounted to 10,000 or more and where the density of the fringe was at least 
1,000 persons per square mile. The remainder of the population living outside of the 
urban centres and suburban fringes was classed as rural. 


* Prepared by Leroy O. Stone, Consultant on Demographic Research, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
Frances Aubry, Technical Officer. 
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Table 4 shows that, by 1966, close to 74 p.c. of the population of Canada lived in 
urban areas, according to the census definition. The degree of urbanization in the prov- 
inces, as measured by the portion classified as urban, ranged from 80 p.c. in Ontario to 
37 p.c. in Prince Edward Island. However, although almost three quarters of the Cana- 
dian population was urbanized, only three of the ten provinces had surpassed this level 
of urbanization—Ontario with its 80 p.c., Quebec with 78 p.c. and British Columbia with 
75 p.c. Of the seven remaining provinces, five were over 50 p.c. urbanized—Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Alberta. 


In Table 4 the rural populations of the provinces are further classified as rural non- 
farm or rural farm. For census purposes, persons living on holdings of one or more acres 
‘with sales of agricultural products of $50 or more in the previous year, are classed as 
residing in rural farm areas. Thus, the population living on “farms” would include some 
persons not connected with farming operations and who derived their income from non- 
agricultural pursuits. In 1966, among the provinces, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island had the highest percentages of rural farm population—29 p.c. and 28 p.c., respec- 
tively. 


4.—Number and Percentage of the Population classified as Urban and Rural (Non-farm 
é and Farm), by Province, Census 1966 


Rural 
eel» Total 
Province or Territory Urban Popula- 
Non-farm Farm Total tion 
No. p.c. No. p. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. 


Yukon Territory.............. 6,828 | 47.5 7,492 | 52.1 
Northwest Territories......... 11,534 | 40:1 | 177174 | 59.8 30 


17,204 | 59.9 28,738 


Canadat we srseer ss 14,726,759 | 73.6 |3,374,407 | 16.9 |1,913,714 | 9.6 |5,288,121 | 26.4 ||20, 014,880 


The continued advances in the level of Canadian urbanization from 1851 to 1966 are 
shown in Table 5. During that period, the portion of the national population residing in 
urban centres increased almost sixfold from 13.1 p.c. to 73.6 p.c., having more than doubled 
since the turn of the present century. The urban influence in Canadian communities in 
1966 is indicated only partially by the 73.6-p.c. level of urbanization. This figure is based 
upon the demographic conception of the term ‘urban’”—the urban population residing 
in densely built-up areas, each having a given minimum population. A portion of the 
population classified as rural non-farm in the 1966 Census consisted of persons who com- 
muted to work-places located within the recognized urban centres. Still more persons 
classified as rural-area residents had occupations and styles of living far removed from those 
of traditional rural society. 


The level of urbanization in Canada, which was less than 15 p.c. in 1851, increased 
by about three percentage points in each of the next two decades, and in each of the fol- 
lowing three decades accelerated up to nearly five percentage points, so that by 1901 the 
degree of urbanization was about 35 p.c. The acceleration continued and by 1931 the 
level of urbanization had passed 50 p.c. but during the generally depressed 1931-41 decade 
the rate of increase fell sharply, amounting to only about three percentage points. ‘Then, 
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in the following two decades the rates of advance were at a record level since 1851. A 
seven-percentage-point increase was shown in 1901-11, 1941-51 and 1951-61 and in the 
1961-66 period the level of urbanization advanced another 3.9 percentage points. 


Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia have been the most highly urbanized of the 
major Canadian regions in every census since 1881; before 1881 the Maritimes were 
probably more highly urbanized than British Columbia. Since 1881 the differential in 
level of urbanization between that of the group of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
and that of the Maritimes has widened. The differential between the same group and 
the Prairie region widened from 1901 to 1941 but has narrowed markedly since then as a 
result of the sharp upturn in the advance of urbanization in the Prairies. The differences 
in the levels of urbanization among the three most highly urbanized of the major regions 
have generally narrowed since 1881, which was the first year British Columbia had a level 
of urbanization similar to that of Central Canada. 


Historically, the Maritime region is one of the oldest regions of Canada and may 
have been the most highly urbanized of the major regions some time in the eighteenth 
century. By 1851, however, it was slightly less urbanized than Quebec and Ontario and 
has shown a much lower level of urbanization than the two central provinces ever since. 
The long-time curve of the percentage of urban population in the Maritimes shows a pat- 
tern of undulations roughly similar to those of Ontario and Quebec but upward surges 
were not sustained in the Maritimes to the same extent as in Ontario and Quebec; as a 
result, there was a general widening of the differential between the Maritime and the 
central provinces between 1851 and 1961, which became prominent mainly after 1921. 


There was also a marked widening of the differential in level of urbanization between 
the Prairie region and Central Canada following the great wave of western settlement that 
took place between 1896 and 1914. For the decades ended 1921, 1931 and 1941, the level 
of urbanization in the Prairie region increased very slowly. Thus, while the central 
provinces were urbanizing rapidly from 1911 to 1941, when Ontario’s level increased from 
50 p.c. to 68 p.c. and Quebec’s increased from 44 p.c. to 61 p.c., urbanization in the Prairies 
advanced only from 28 p.c. to 32 p.c. However, following the relatively depressed 1931- 
41 decade, which was particularly severe in the Prairies, the advance of Prairie urbaniza- 
tion accelerated very sharply and in the 1951-61 decade continued to climb rapidly. Over 
the whole 25-year period from 1941 to 1966 the level of Prairie urbanization advanced from 
32 p.c. to 63 p.c. in contrast with an increase of just four percentage points in the 30 years 
from 1911 to 1941. Urbanization in each Prairie Province increased by at least 22 per- 
centage points between 1941 and 1966, Alberta leading with an increase of 37. 


5.—Percentage of Population in Urban Areas, by Province, 1851 to 1966 
Source: Urban Development in Canada, by Leroy O. Stone, 1961 Census Monograph, Table 2.2. 


Province 1851 1861 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 

Newtoundland screen csaciee hen isieceisele onc nate thas. ve ss ae Bey 
Maritime! Provinces™ ...8cer rece sce es cla eseek ee. 9.0 9.9 11.9 15.3 18.8 24.5 30.9 
Princes warduislind Mcenyinn steno noe _ 9.3 9.4 10.6 18.1 14.5 16.0 
Nova: Scotiaea pier oneness oc cesses 7.6 7.6 8.83 14.7 19.4 27.7 $8.7 
New Brunswick 2). fico cee tee 14.0 18.1 17.6 17.6 19.9 23.1 26.7 
Quebec utc W Boers eae ae re ee ce ci has Biste 14.9 16.6 19.9 23.8 28.6 36. 44.5 
Ontarionsraaieins tenet eae oon et cee 14.0 18.5 20.6 27.1 35.0 40.3 49.5 
Prairie ProvinCess. con case concer arats BA see Bie ass oAE 19.3 27.9 
Manitoba Wenn ac ere he otc eine ats ec ee _ 14.9 23.8 24.9 89.3 
Saskatchéwan .cceeccscil; ee oS e soe Bees Abr qe £8 ner ans 6.1 16.1 
ALD Orta. rae Eien oe ee ee oc Mec AR: 16.2 29.4 
British'Columbia 473 2o/eeee Loe, le ee —_ _ 9.0 18.3 42.6 46.4 50.9 


Canada (incl. Newfoundland)................ beats ee f 3 
Canada (excl. Newfoundland)................ 13.1 15.8 18.3 23.3 29.8 34.9 41.8 
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5.—Percentage of Population in Urban Areas, by Province, 1851 to 1966—concluded 


Province 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 1966 

OSD. OY 1 CG ea 8 5 a aA mee wos 43.3 45.0 50.7 54.1 
MEGEISIENG. EP FOVINOES ... 5 OM te es cu boas oe cet eseuee 38.8 39.7 44.1 47.4 50.4 49.5 63.4 
PEINCECCAWATG [SIAN <5... ec oacececoenn 18.8 19.6 22.1 26.1 380.7 82.4 86.6 

HED VA SOOUIE . ax At a tad ls ot wim'nras aemuchere stare 44.8 46.6 62.0 54.65 67.0 54.8 68.1 
ING WAX UMA WICK: SMCs o.s «ods eodiuam veaeces 85.2 85.4 88.7 42.8 45.8 46.6 50.6 
RRR 90 one. c.c 5k Reiss «ike a 3 onda Pale Heless 51.8 59.5 61.2 66.8 70.0 74.3 78.3 
UDLAPION, Leet Aalels Meee ee ation 8 och obs. stig e comes 58.8 63.1 67.5 72.5 75.3 77.3 80.4 
ETAIIG TOV ENOCH Br IPeE ee ORs ss ied e eres beeen en 28.7 31.3 32,4 44.5 51,2 57.6 62.7 
EHIEILO OE: oicc2 ce ST a «aye he sheets tae es 41,6 45.2 46.7 56.0 59.6 63.9 67.1 
DASKATCHE WAN sch aNAe Teas cach ace ccs cases 16.8 20.3 21.8 80.4 86.6 43.0 49.0 
NIDOT Gea 2 tired. dicra ls Oe Re toss Soll a Stave ouamueyaie size. ¢ 80.7 81.8 $1.9 47.6 66.4 63.3 68.8 
SEIIS HAC Ol UIT DIT hy. le estes tats visia eo we Wis.0.0.6.008.0 5008 50.9 62.3 64.6 68.6 71.9 72.6 75.3 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland)................ nee racks on 62.4 66.3 69.7 73.6 
Canada (excl. Newfoundland)................ 47.4 52.5 55.7 62.9 66.9 70.2 74.1 


The urban population is being concentrated increasingly in centres of at least 100,000 
in size. As early as 1951, 59.2 p.c. of the urban population resided in such centres and in 
1966 the proportion had risen to 64.3 p.c.; in the latter year, almost 40 p.c. lived in centres 
of 500,000 or over. A concomitant trend is the decreasing percentage of urban popula- 
tion residing in centres of under 10,000, which dropped from 19.5 p.c. in 1951 to 15.8 p.c. 
in 1966. 


6.— Distribution of the Urban Population by City Size-Group, Census Years 1951-66 


Norge.—1951, 1956 and 1961 figures are based on the 1956 definition as explained in the 1961 Census Bulletin 7.1-2, 
Table V; 1966 figures are as published in the 1966 Census. 


Size Group 1951 1956 1961 1966 
No. p.c No p.¢. No. p.c No. p.c 
DOD, 000'andoverti i) Jet... Sains b ohiet 2,939,295 | 33.3 | 3,519,086 | 32.8 | 4,570,003 | 35.2 | 5,870,631 | 39.9 
EO D00—409, 000 corse coe etc vce eeees 2,282,662 | 25.9 | 2,706,853 | 25.3 | 3,730,846 | 28.8 | 3,598,673 | 24.4 
BV,000— 99,990. cine lee cece cess eonas 1,230,731 | 14.0 | 1,471,440 | 18.7 | 1,535,602 | 11.8 | 1,786,220 | 12.1 
10; 000-—= 29 D005. asc winracless:aiaaiala steers 4.0ls 645, 203 7.3 | 1,020,830 | 9.5 984,370 7.6 | 1,154,972 7.8 
5000 — *9,00006.5 4 clect. atch chiles slo 553,162 | 6.3 649,708 | 6.1 657,036 | 6.1 700,289 | 4.8 
1 O00 4, 900% 5. wire clatetetttiratells scabies 1,166,584 | 18.2 | 1,346,938 | 12.6 | 1,494,070 | 11.5 | 1,615,974 | 11.0 
DOUalS 46505. 5.50. adoby Heide s ols bas 8,817,637 |100.0 |10,714,855 |100.0 |12,971,927 |100.0 |14,726,759 |100.0 


A major aspect of the increasing concentration of urban population into a relatively 
few large agglomerations is the development of metropolitan areas. A metropolitan area 
is a geographically small region centred economically upon a large city and containing a 
number of additional cities, towns and unincorporated urban settlements whose economies 
are closely linked with that of the large central city. Following are the areal components 
of the 1966 Census Metropolitan Areas. 
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Census Metropolitan Areas and Components! 
Calgary—2 Montreal—concluded Ottawa—concluded 
Calgary, c. fle-de-Montréal—concluded Gatineau (pt.)—concluded 
Pierrefonds, c. Deschénes, vl. 
Pointe aux Trembles, c. Lucerne, mun. 
Edmonton— Pointe Claire, c. 
Edmonton, c. Roxboro, t. 


St. Albert, t. 

Strathcona, County No. 20 (pt.) 
84. Stony Plain, mun. (pt.) 

90. Sturgeon, mun. (pt. 


Halifax— 
Halifax, c. 
Dartmouth, c. 
Halifax, mun. (pt.) 
Armdale 
Bedford and Waverley 
Cole Harbour and Eastern Pas- 
sage 
Herring Cove and Spryfield 
North Dartmouth 
Rockingham 
Indian Reserves 


Hamilton— 
Hamilton, c. 
Ancaster, twp. 
Beverly, twp. 
Binbrook, twp. 
Burlington, t. 
Dundas, t. 
Flamborough E., twp. 
Flamborough W., twp. 
Glanford, twp. 
Saltfleet, twp. 
Stoney Creek, t. 
Waterdown, vl. 


Kitchener— 
Kitchener, c. 
Waterloo, c. 

Ayr, vl. 
Bridgeport, vi. 
Dumfries N., twp. 
Galt, c. 

Hespeler, t. 
Preston, t. 
Waterloo, twp. 


London— 
London, ec. 
London, twp. 
Westminster, twp. 


Montreal— 

fle-de-Montréal 
Montréal, (Ville de), c. 
Anjou, t. 
Baie d’ Urté, t. 
Beaconsfield, Cc. 
Céte St. Lue, c. 
Dollard des Ormeaux, t. 
Dorval, c. 
premustend, t. 

e Dorval, t. 

Kirkland, t. 
Lachine, c. 
LaSalle, c. 
Montreal E., t. 
Montreal N. c. 
Montreal W., t. 
Mount Royal, t. 
Outremont, c. 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue, t. 
Ste. Geneviéve, t. 
St. Jean de Dieu, mun. 
St. Laurent, c. 
St. Léonard, c. 
St. Michel, ec. 
St. Pierre, t. 
St, Raphaél del’ fle Bizard, mun. 
Senneville, vl. 
Verdun, c. 
Westmount, c, 
fle-Jésus 
Laval, (Ville de), c. 
Chambly (pt.) 
Boucherville, t. 
Greenfield Park, t. 
Jacques-Cartier, c. 
Lafléche, ec. 
LeMoyne, t. 
Longueuil, c. 
Préville, t. 
St. Bruno de Montarville, t. 
St. Hubert, t. 
St. Lambert, c, 
Chateauguay (pt.) 
ChAiteauguay, t. 
ChA&teauguay Centre, t. 
Ch&teauguay Heights, t. 


y, t. 
Deux Montagnes (pt.) 
Deux Montagnes, c. 
St, Eustache, t, 
Laprairie (pt.) 
Brossard, t. 
Candiac, t. 
Deison, t. 
La Prairie, t. 
Notre Dame, mun. 
Ste, Catherine d’Alexandrie de 
Laprairie, mun. 
St. Constant, mun. 
Indian Reserves 
L’Assomption (pt.) 
Charlemagne, vl. 
Repentigny, t. 
Terrebonne (pt.) 
Rosemére, t. 
Ste. Thérése, c. 
Vaudreuil (pt.) 
orion, t. 
le Perrot, t. 
N. D. de I’fle Perrot, mun. 
Pincourt, t. 
Pointe du Moulin, t. 
Terrasse-Vaudreuil, mun. 


Ottawa— 

Carleton (pt.) 
Ottawa, c. 
Eastview, c.% 
Gloucester, twp. 
Nepean, twp. 
Rockcliffe Park, vl. 

Hull (pt.) 

Hull, ec. 

Gatineau, t. 

Pointe Gatineau, t. 
Templeton, vl. 
Templeton W., mun, 

Gatineau (pt.) 
Aylmer, t. 


Quebec— 


Quebec (pt.) 
Quebec, c. 
Beauport, c, 
Beauport W., mun. 
Charlesbourg, c. 
Charlesbourg E., mun. 
Charlesbourg W., mun. 
Courville, t. 
Duberger, t. 
Giffard, c. 
L’ Ancienne-Lorette, mun. 
Les Saules, t. 
Loretteville, c. 
Montmorency, t. 
NeufchAtel, t. 
N. D. de Lorette, vl. 
Orsainville, t. 
St. Emile, vl. 
St. Félix du Cap Rouge, mun. 
Ste. Foy, c. 
St. Michel Archange, mun. 
Ste. Thérése de Lisieux, mun. 
Sillery, c. 
Vanier, t. 
Villeneuve, t. 
Indian Reserves 

Lévis (pt.) 
Charny, t. 
Lauzon, c. 
Lévis, ¢. 
St. David de l’Auberiviére, t. 
St. Nicolas, t. 
St. Romuald d’Etchemin, c. 


Regina—? 
Regina, c. 


St. John’s— 


St. John’s, c. 


Mount Pearl, t. 


St. John’s Area 
Freshwater Bay 
Goulds 
Higgins Line 
Kanes Valley 
Logy Bay 
Mount Scio 


Saint John— 
St. John ( 


t.) 
Saint pe c. 
Lancaster, c. 
Lancaster, par. 
Simonds, par. 
Kings (pt.) 
East Riverside-Kingshurst, 


RRs B 
Fair Vale, 1.i.d. 
Gondola Point, l.i.d. 
Pamdeneg, L.i.d. 
Quispamsis, l.i.d. 
Renforth, l.i.d. 
Rothesay, par. 
Rothesay, t. 
Westfield, par. 
Westfield, l.i.d. 
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Census Metropolitan Areas and Components\—concluded 


Saskatoon— 
Saskatoon, c. 


Sudbury— 
Sudbury, c. 
Blezard, twp. 
Chelmsford, t. 
Coniston, t. 
Copper Cliff, t. 
Lively, t. 


Neelon & Garson, twp. 


Rayside, twp. 
Waters, twp. 
Unorganized 


Toronto— 
York (pt.) 

Toronto, c. 
Etobicoke, twp. 
Forest Hill, vl. 
Leaside, t. 
Long Branch, vl. 
Markham, twp. 
Markham, vl. 
Mimico, t. 
New Toronto, t. 
Richmond Hill, t. 
Scarborough, twp. 
Stouffville, vl. 
Swansea, vl. 
Vaughan, twp. 
Weston, t. 
Woodbridge, vl. 
York, twp. 


Toronto—concluded 
York (itigeeopaaded 
York E., twp. 
York N., twp. 
Halton (pt.) 
Milton, t. 
Oakville, t. 
Ontario (pt.) 
Ajax, t. 
Pickering, twp. 
Pickering, vl. 
Peel (pt.) 
Port Credit, t. 
Streetsville, t. 
Toronto, twp. 


Vancouver— 
Vancouver, c. 
Burnaby, mun. 
Coquitlam, mun. 
Delta, mun. 
Fraser Mills, mun. 
New Westminster, c. 
North Vancouver, c. 
North Vancouver, mun. 
Port Coquitlam, ec. 
Port Moody, c. 
Richmond, mun. 
Surrey, mun. 
University Endowment Area 
West Vancouver, mun. 
White Rock, ec. 
Unorganized 
Indian Reserves 


Victoria— 
Victoria, c. 
Central Saanich, mun. 
Esquimalt, mun, 
North Saanich, mun. 
Oak Bay, mun. 
Saanich, mun. 
Sidney, vl. 
Unorganized 
Indian Reserves 


Windsor— 
Windsor, c. 
St. Clair Beach, vl. 
Sandwich 8.,twp. 
Sandwich W., twp. 
Tecumseh, t. 


Winnipeg— 
Winnipeg, c. 
Assiniboia, mun, 
Brooklands, t. 
Charleswood, mun. 
East Kildonan, c. 
Fort Garry, mun. 
Kildonan N., mun. 
Old Kildonan, mun. 
St. Boniface, c. 

St. James, c. 

St. Paul E., mun. 
St. Paul W., mun. 
St. Vital, ec. 
Transcona, ¢. 
Tuxedo, t. 

West Kildonan, c. 


1¢.=city; t.=town; vl.=village; mun.=municipality; par. =parish; twp.=township; ].i.d.=local improvement 


district. 2 Same boundaries for city and census metropolitan area. 


3 Vanier City Jan. 1, 1969. 


Two of the Census Metropolitan Areas exceeded 2,000,000 in population in 1966— 


Montreal MA with 2,437,000 and Toronto MA with 2,158,000. Vancouver MA was not 
far from the 1,000,000-mark with 892,000 persons and Winnipeg MA was the only other 
MA with more than 500,000 persons. Other MAs with at least 400,000 persons were 
Edmonton (401,000), Hamilton (449,000), Ottawa (495,000) and Quebec (413,000). 
Smallest among the 1966 Census MAs were Saint John and St. John’s, each with about 
100,000 persons, 


Over the period 1961-66, the 1966 Census MAs grew at a combined rate of 15.1 
p.c. (with areas held constant), much higher than the national growth rate of 9.7 p.c. 
Particularly rapid rates were shown by Kitchener (24.2 p.c.), Calgary (18.5 p.c.), Edmonton 
(18.9 p.c.) and Toronto (18.3 p.c.). In contrast, Halifax (7.8 p.c.), Saint John (5.9 p.c.), 
Winnipeg (6.8 p.c.) and Windsor (9.5) had growth rates below the national figure. 


Taken as a group, the 1966 Census MAs have consistently outpaced Canada as a 
whole in population growth rate. Table 8 shows that in 1966 one half of Canada’s popula- 
tion resided in these MAs, whereas in 1901 an area closely approximating these MAs 
contained only one quarter of the national population; thus, over the 1901-66 period, the 
area of 1966 MAs had a population growth rate roughly twice as high as that of Canada 
asawhole. In 1966, more than one half of the populations of Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia resided in the MAs. 
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7.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966, 
with Percentage Increases 


A Percentage 
Population Taercheae 
Metropolitan Area 
1951 1956 1961 1966 1951-561) 1956-611) 1961-662 
No. No. No. No. 
Calgaryn cpratc eines enter eres 139,105 200, 449 279, 062 330,575 41.2 38.8 18.5 
Wdinonton sie acs orieea ous. 173,075 251,004 337, 568 401,299 44.1 32.5 18.9 
UB axt hires oe. recsoscors n disiecaustatneetay 133,931 164,200 183 , 946 198, 193 oon 12.0 7.8 
bari tl Cons eens cc soot sca erostaiaste 259,685 327,831 395,189 449,116 20.7 16.8 13.6 
Kiteh@nerssaiity, ustsable a siekakecte 107, 474 128,722 154, 864 192,275 19.8 20.3 24.2 
Jon On akecceationc seine Gite slohataared 121,516 154, 453 181, 283 207,396 19.8 17.4 14.4 
Mon trealitites . sccrct = Ses dorafa ares 1,395, 400 1,620,758 2,109, 509 2,436,817 18.6 20.9 15.4 
Obta wares Ais ceicte tasers erasers 281,908 345, 460 429,750 494,535 18.1 24.4 15.1 
Quebec aiacin sie dene catoereeteh ¢ 274,827 309,959 357, 568 413,397 12.8 14.8 15.6 
Regina wee cs cerca 2 efou saleeisics ae 71,319 89,755 112,141 131,127 25.8 24.9 16.9 
Saint Johny sn aons aeeeelenios 78,337 86,015 95,563 101,192 9.8 11.1 5.9 
St. John’s seeieircwnits.cstuternete 67,749 77,991 90, 8388 101,161 15.4 14.8 10.4 
Saskatoon takers seyactouitcaice s/t 53, 268 72,858 95,526 115,892 29.4 31.1 21.3 
Sudloimy. Sere cdr teee eames 73, 826 97,945 110,694 117,075 32.7 13.0 5.7 
ML OLONLO scien eaceien ote eee 1,117,470 1,358,028 1,824, 481 2,158, 496 24.1 21.4 18.3 
WVARCOUVED <5 foc cistdetrrstosiee see 630,728 665,017 790,165 892, 286 18.3 18.8 12.9 
WA CUOLEANE mc 2 canvas sierecenioe arasie 104,303 125,447 154, 152 173, 455 18.2 15.2 12.5 
Winds ob Saris dic rrsare. iste osisign nna’ 157,672 185,865 193,365 211,697 13.6 4.0 9.5 
Winnipeg isa tesrtowsee, szaterave tei bie «kale 354,069 409,121 475,989 508, 759 15.5 15.5 6.8 
AMWAS ar pecice: sate olosoys'd cists 5,495,662 | 6,670,878 | 8,371,653 | 9,634,743 20.9 20.1 15.0 
1 On 1961 area, 2? On 1966 area. 


8.—Percentage of Population in the Principal Regions of Metropolitan Development, 
by Major Region, Census Years 1901 to 1966 


Norr.—Regions of metropolitan development are areas that closely approximate the boundaries of the 1961 
Census MAs, as explained in the 1961 Census Monograph Urban Development in Canada, Table 6.2. 


Region 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 1966 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c pc p.c 

MArItIMeS rasta om osicine 0 «vice as 11.4 11.9 Hoo 14.0 15.0 16.9 18.6 19.4 19.8 
Quebeck.Aacicrier..ien Uaate us. senator: 33.1 38.3 41.4 46.0 44.7 45.4 46.9 49.5 62.1 
Ontarlol ascertain te cece sisles 28.2 35.3 42.4 46.9 48.0 50.2 52.3 54.2 56.5 
BEaITICS) O4..:.. Sete ctaslaihekes oeside sae 18.0 23.1 23.5 26.2 27.1 33.5 37.9 42.5 45.4 
British Columbia................. _ = 54.8 58.8 58.7 58.7 57.7 58.5 57.4 
Canad azya.n eecaens eine 26.0 30.5 35.4 39.5 40.2 43.3 45.7 48.3 50.6 


1Because Ottawa MA is partly in Ontario and partly in Quebec, Hull County in Quebec has been allocated to 
the Ontario total. 2 Hxcludes Newfoundland, Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories. 


The differential in growth rate between the MAs and Canada as a whole is largely 
attributable to migration. In the 1950s and 1960s, the MAs had moderately high rates of 
net in-migration, as shown in Tables 9 and 10. In 1961-66, high rates of net in-migration 
were shown by the MAs that grew most rapidly, while the MAs that grew least rapidly 
actually sustained net out-migration. By migration alone, Kitchener MA grew 14.9 p.c. 
and Toronto MA grew 9.9 p.c. between 1961 and 1966. 

The 1961 Census provided the first series of statistics separating in-migration from out- 
migration for the MAs, in regard to internal migration. Table 10 shows that the MAs 
with relatively high in-migration rates also tended to have relatively high out-migration 


rates, and that relatively low rates of in-migration were roughly associated with relatively 
low out-migration rates. 
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9.—Net Migration Ratios for the Principal Regions of Metropolitan Development, 
1921-31 to 1951-61 


Source: 1961 Census Monograph Urban Development in Canada, Table 6.4 


Net Migration Ratios 


Region 


1921-31 1931-41 1941-51 1951-61 


—5.7 9.6 4.6 6.6 
18.9 2.4 7.3 19.2 
16.6 5.0 13.8 24.5 
17.3 —3.5 13.9 31.9 
ace 13.4 29.6 22.7 
RETORTED ccomebitaeno tye tke eae ae aaiornreet baa pnb stein Om 16.4 4.0 13.1 2302 


1 Because Ottawa MA is partly in Ontario and partly in Quebec, Hull County in Quebec is allocated to the 
Ontario total. 


10.— Rates of In-Migration and Out-Migration for the Census Metropolitam Areas, 1956-61 
and Net Migration Ratios 1951-56 to 1961-66 


; Population Aged 5 or Over! Net Migration Ratios? 
Metropolitan Area In- Out- Net 
migration | migration | Migration] 1951-56 | 1956-616 | 1961-667 
Ratios? | Ratios! | Ratios 
Internal Migration Only Includes External Migration 
Calgary 23.7 14,4 10.8 29.5 23.4 7.7 
Edmonton 19.0 15.0 4.8 27.4 14.1 7.1 
Halifax..... 14.1 15.8 —2.0 11.0 1.4 —2.7 
Hamilton 8.6 7.6 1.0 11.3 6.4 5.9 
Kitchener 14,8 7.8 7.6 oe ae 14.9 
London 16.0 13.2 3.2 11.8 8.0 6.8 
Montreal 6.6 4.5 2.3 6.9 7.9 7.5 
Ottawa... 15.4 9.7 6.3 8.1 13.5 5.9 
Quebec..... 7.3 5.3 2.1 3.3 5.0 7.4 
Saint John 10.5 7.6 3.2 0.4 Pat —2.1 
St. John’s 7.8 7.2 0.7 2.3 0.6 —0.3 
Sudbury 12.1 13.4 —1.6 me Sn —5.4 
Toronto 7.0 6.6 0.5 14.3 9.7 9.9 
Vancouver. . 11.0 8.3 2.9 12.0 11.1 8.1 
Victoria. . 14.4 11.9 2.9 11.4 7.3 9.3 
LOTTE e, 2 SR GRRE aati Reet One a Faerie 6.0 8.7 —3.0 4.0 —5.2 2.4 
OSLER GS SIRI, Sa ae Stars Sc, SON ie ende 12.0 10.3 2.0 7.9 6.8 —0.3 
EA Be re cgure gat ot aie haatek Ae ae oe 9.9 7.8 22 10.5 8.6 6.9 


1 Based on sample data collected in the 1961 Census and refers to the population in private households as of 1961. 
2 Estimated from vital statistics; 100 (actual population increase—natural increase)/(population at beginning of pe- 
Tiod). 3100 (in-migration/reporting population). 4100 (out-migration/exposed population). 
*100 (net migration/reporting population). 6 On 1961 areas, 7 On 1966 areas, 


The demographic and socio-economic compositions of the migrants to and from MAs 
are highly significant for the growth potential of the Canadian population and for the 
functioning of the Canadian economy. The age profile of the migration, given in Table 
11, shows the typical bulge in the ages which are marked by family formation, labour force 
entry and early working life—roughly ages 20 to 34. This bulge tends to reduce the median 
age of the MA population by its selective additions of young adults and by the indirect 
impact of these additions on the crude birth rate. 

Generally, the migration streams flowing into and out of MAs show higher levels of 
education and occupational skills than any other major migration streams in Canada. 
Tables 12 and 13 show, for example, the highest concentrations of university-trained 
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persons among the migrants to and from MAs, and does so for age groups well above 
those that reflect recent moves to MAs for the purpose of obtaining university education. 
The high concentrations of university-trained persons shown for the streams flowing to 
and from MAs are only partly accounted for by the generally higher levels of educational 
attainment in MA populations. * 


2 * Further discussion on this topic is presented in 1961 Census Monograph Migration in Canada, Vol. I, Chapter 
our. 


11.— Age Profile of Migration for the Census Metropolitan Areas,! 1956-61 


Males Females 


Age Group _b-. Out-. Net, In- | Out- Net. 
migration| migration] Migration] migration] migration| Migration 
Ratios? | Ratios? | Ratios? | Ratios? | Ratios? | Ratios? 


B— VAT y CATS yory petrcars wie seis eo a Sabo scic cin oS SINS 10.1 8.5 1.8 10.1 8.4 1.8 
1 LO Cer i ter aera eben s.0:01s sec bee 9.0 6.1 4.2 12.0 5.6 6.8 
20240 wend. cee ttoncns beds, npn fethd 17.5 9.2 9.2 20.9 12.4 9.7 
BO ace iarareiae ea 4/6 6 Oe Tole REN o bate Siete 2G 16.5 14.6 2.1 15.9 , 14.7 1.4 
SO Oke rok Becerra siae Wes babies Home iste he oe 12.9 11.9 Tee 11.8 10.7 12 
SB a a eels Oe one ee 99 8.6 1.5 8.8 7.6 1.4 
EY ae SRR TOPO CORE Oem Cece cae 5.7 4.5 1.2 5.5 4.2 1.4 
GSsVearstOriOVeryene ee cee ok cahe center eee rom 4.4 4.0 0.5 4.6 4.1 0.6 

AIVMASE eats eee cooecee ee 9.9 7.9 2.0 9.9 7.7 2.3 

1 Inclades persons moving from one MA to another. 2 See footnotes 3, 4, and 5, Table 10. 


12.—Educational Status of Five-Year Internal Migrants to and from Census Metropolitan 
Areas, by Sex and Selected Age Group, 1956-61 


Labour Force 


‘3 All TIn-migrants to MAs 0 
ersons ut- f 
Sex, Age and Schooling Not. |————  ——————_ migrants lgabost: 
Attending from N a 
School! From From From MAs to ORs 


Total | Different} Urban Rural | Non-MAs MAs 
MAs Non-MAs} Non-MAs 


p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. 
Males— 

DO-~OINV ORNS ee cock cacec celccntocine ss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Elementary or less........... 32.3 23.2 14.0 25.8 36.5 24.6 34.5 
Seconduryae ae. Se ae 54.9 54.8 55.3 55.5 61.5 56.5 54.1 
University; tlaate sis asec 12.8 22.0 30.7 18.7 12.0 18,8 11.4 

85 years OF OVET........ecceeeeees 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Elementary or less........... 45.1 27.0 16.3 28.7 44.1 33.3 44.3 
SYe(o70) £0 BIA raryoaninc a gO aun ne cnn 43.8 51.9 56.1 PLS 43.2 50.2 44.6 
University sien socseeistkie. eee 11.1 21.1 27.6 19.3 12.7 16.6 sUtRs 

Females— 

25-34 yearet2e, ..hSk le Tae sale aa eet 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Elementary or less............ 29.4 14.8 10.3 15.2 25.8 15.5 22.2 
Secondaryencreme came cee ce 63.3 ZAC ina Zhi 63.5 70.8 67.8 
University 25 ages 8c 7.3 14.5 17.0 13.7 10.7 13.7 10.0 

SO VCaTs OL OVER at ee ete tee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Elementary or less........... 43.9 26.2 20.3 ' 25.4 37.6 28.2 35.8 
Second an vac eeteeensfaeei asae 50.5 63.1 66.3 64.4 64.6 61.3 55.7 
University...... Feri 5 et Re 5.6 10.7 13.4 10.2 7.7 10.5 8.5 


1 Includes persons both within and outside of the labour force, 
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13.—Movement of Five- Year Internal Migrants with Some University Education! to and from 
Census Metropolitan Areas, classified by Broad Areas of Origin and Destination, by Sex 
and Selected Age Group, 1956-61. 


In-migrants to MAs from— 
Other Urban, Non-MAs 


Out-migrants from MAs to— 
Other Urban, Non-MAs 


Sex and Age Group pr pches rr ue 
, 10,000. | Under ural, 10,000- | Under | Rural, 
or : Non-MAs or : Non-MAs 
Ge 29,999 10,000 Over 29,999 10,000 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Males— 
25-34 years............ 21 year 14.3 12.0 28.3 PAD 19.8 12.4 
35 years or over........ 23.8 21.3 15.7 12.7 25.4 19.6 18.3 11.4 
Females— 
25-34 YeAaTS........00ee 15.1 13.9 12.5 10.7 11.0 13.7 17.2 12.7 
35 years or OVer........ 9.8 11.4 9.6 tet 10.5 10.5 10.5 10.4 


1 Persons in the labour force and not attending school. 


Subsection 2.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages 


The population of all incorporated cities, towns and villages is classified by size group 
in Table 14 for the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. During the 1961-66 period, 
the number of such centres increased by 57 and the proportion of the total population living 
in them rose from 60.7 p.c. to 63.1 p.c. 

The trend toward an increased concentration of the population in the larger urban 
centres continued in the 1961-66 period. In the five-year interval, the number of incor- 
porated cities and towns of 50,000 or over rose from 29 to 40 and the proportion of the 
total population in these larger centres increased from 29.0 p.c. to 32.9 p.c. In contrast, 
although urban centres of 1,000 to 50,000 in size also increased in number from 893 to 
921, the proportion of the population residing in these centres fell from 29.3 p.c. in 1961 
to 27.9 p.c. in 1966. Similarly, the number of incorporated towns and villages under 1,000 
rose from 1,039 to 1,057 in the 1961-66 period but their proportion of the population fell 
slightly from 2.4 p.c. to 2.2 p.e. 


14.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages classified by Size Group, 
Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1951 1956 
. P.C. of P.C. of 
Size Group Incor- Incor- 
porated E9ps | folsl bporateal fore | otal 
Centres Tahon Centres lation 
No. No. No. No. 
ELEN OOO te pete canis x gue tee «care See ene 2 | 1,697,274 12.1 2 | 1,777,145 11.1 
Between— 

een ena AC IHOO,OO0, o, c at edle Seatac dh eae Selks _ —_ — _- — —_ 
Bean Bnd 400000, 1. os. de he re ewnc f VEEN NESS Cs 1 344 , 833 2.5 1 365 ,844 2.3 
PeOD BNC OOO 000. 2 calvacseeeie asies sh oleae caress 3 646,076 4.6 4 942,849 5.9 
eee OT FAT 00,000... 5.bele tins cues seem oe sian 4 572,756 4,1 4 576, 156 3.6 
PRL eR AAMC IDO 000, suis oe eerste d sm one Satna tes a ule 9 588 , 436 4.2 12 769 , 323 4.8 
Peer etd! GOON e.. sa adu cs cece cess tree ves 24 802,380 5.7 27 929,624 5.8 
Rpreee ANd Lb OUN ni. esos dees ces se saeeey ees 34 636,713 4.5 43 853, 341 5.3 
BREA! TOWO0 2s. tao ces +9 » s eee ark 29 347,410 2.5 44 527, 802 3.3 
Dienrand, 10/00 for ors. fe vis. vaccreer tants 100 720,077 5.1 117 830, 289 5.2 
Bi ANG! EDOM eee. 1H. onkecduceer enemies: 119 457,492 3.3 130 497,818 31 
ieee Pad) SSID ans oct cs vac eee ese ET oie 409 698,092 5.0 450 772,013 4.8 
BME OOD, 3, £27, Se ss vis cass cae ane roe thea eens 1,049 429 , 683 3.1 1,039 443,922 2.8 
a MOES ou MiMP ac wind g Means aaa s a 1,783 | 7,941,222 56.7 1,873 | 9,286,126 57.7 
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14.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages classified by Size Group, 
Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966—concluded 


1961 1966 
Size Group Incor- | popy- FC Incor- Porn Peo 
porated lation Popu- porated lation Popu- 
Centres lation Centres lation 
No No. No. No. 

Over 500,000......... 5 A RE IA a AO SAIC 2 | 1,863,469 2 | 1,886,889 9.4 
Between— 

400000 sand! G00!000 5... Fate. oicak coteine cients = -- _— 1 410,375 Dl 

3001000 and: 400000. 3 72 Piaaecss e104 sistersiers ciciecolers stoves 1 384, 522 2% 2 707,500 3.5 

200!000) andesOO! O00 Sa aeare o,0re/ovese grote ssexciecais crettre e.s/stoee 5 | 1,338,294 lec 3 845, 867 4.2 

100; 000 FAnG'200 0008 Fo ieivecaetcie.tie.ege «occ « slerefcreeeteye 4 568 , 056 3.1 6 997,051 5.0 

D0;000:and 100/000). 25... Se aes.c ote seks beveie ote cieetee’s 17 | 1,134,214 6.2 26 | 1,740,446 8.7 

ZW iand B50IQ00! Sarcietestciersi<rernie sfeie atte ossvefeierateheters 41 | 1,431,909 7.9 43 | 1,488,388 7.2 

15: 000kand 250008 Fe. oaks, «cist c.csisoitesece sects 43 862,101 4,7 52 | 1,019,205 5.1 

LOOO0 ANGER TD: O00 voce a iierer wots es oa,secie weer 61 743,474 4.1 65 781,611 3.9 

OO0VtaNA LOLOOD secprsc.csisieies eles ss sisveeelteiw ents 132 932,936 5.1 125 898,136 4.5 

SrO00han die 575; G00 tr... o%.o.c/+ siete are soncusimoisieheeuios 151 579,201 3.2 165 637,117 3.2 

HROOOHATICG Bio ,OU0 seprsccoicts.cFois-s a, fuusreersisialise Sta eters 465 793,465 4.4 471 $18,003 4.1 

Winder O00 ssi geieecicia she « os sxawlcorecp aise teers 1,039 437 , 207 2.4 || 1,057 445 , 246 2.2 

FE OG ir ctercore act ces srs Wa, sisi s oe aioe doe ae eae 1,961 |11,068,848 60.7 || 2,018 |12, 625, 784 63.1 


The Canadian cities and towns having a population of over 50,000 in 1966 are listed 
in Table 15. Included also are the years of their incorporation as cities or towns and com- 
parative population figures for 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 which are given according to 
the boundaries in those respective years. 


15.—Incorporated Cities and Towns with Populations of Over 50,000 at the 1966 Census, 
with Comparable Population Figures for 1951, 1956 and 1961 


Norz.—The asterisk (*) indicates a boundary change since the preceding census. Population totals are based 
on areas as incorporated at each of these dates. 


Year of 
City or Town and Province Incor- 1951 1956 1961 1966 
poration 
No. No. No. No, 

Brantiord), On bcs rerstccrstenrcterstersreretershahajoi ovesorereisrarererars 1877 36,727 51,869* 55, 201* 59,854" 
Burlington; Onteartenes sec eaiceene sche acasGieoeerebes 1915 6,017 9,127* 47 ,008* 65 ,941* 
Calgary WAltaee ons ceiacts de cnc eds ncae eaten. 1893 129,060 181,780* 249, 641* 330, 575* 
Dartmouth syne .c kee rerenvetentacarstoasnstererereie oetsyeromnreve 1961 15,037 21,093 46 ,966* 58,745 | 
Hidmonton Al tanjesisentres cece oelert opaciccskios 1904 159,631 226, 002* 281,027* 376 , 925* 
GielphOnb: si see tha steseretee te cetera os tasvvareyetere™s 1879 27,386 33, 860* 39, 838* 61,377" 
HalifaxtgNis: sen ctaticwe ooetie s ioonitaaes «4 4 ca aterentnns 1841 85, 589 93,301 92,511 86, 792 
HapailtonsOntes. e co- cee oee ee eiehiledss pean esses 1846 208 , 321 239 ,625* 273 ,991* 298, 121* 
EX ul Qe ee srrereterrs cota ereter HPT eH favor orevsrorat a eb ovarens 1875 43 , 483 49 ,243* 56 ,929* 60,176* 
Jacques-Cantier, <@ue., acces as aarncs «baie casein 1951 22,450 33,132 40, 807* 52,527 
Kingston, Onitsescem coterie deoste cod eee desiisicc vioke e's 1846 83, 459 48 ,618* 53,526 59,004 
Kitehenér,Onty Wee @ cStecscided tes oon neh seen 1912 44,867 59, 562* 74, 485* 93 , 255* 
Laval (Villevde); Quester hon santevedsnsssoseenss oes 1965 37,843 69,410 124,741 196,088 | 
Londong Onticc nic sas seers roe oe oeithoics ties tls oheuns 1855 95,343 101, 693* 169, 569* 194,416 
Montreals Qieseantavitck oe aortas citer de tars ome en 1832 1,021,520 1,109,439*| 1,191,062*| 1,222,255* | 
Montreal IN. \Que ®t... dod cncncgemetneanc cb React ee 1959 14,081 25,407 48 ,433 67,806 
Niagara Falls: Ontir c.0fedoccnaxce todo aces waive eae 1903 22,874 23, 563 22,351 56,891* 
Oakville, (Ontee fess. tee. Sede Fives sb keteeceee 1857 6,910 9,983 10,366 52,793* 
Oshawa; Ontie? hence ob ee le Sete Meas ias ae Renee ROE 1924 41,545 50,412 62,415 78,082 
Ottawa, Onts 6. Ses. A taitccn aetee tovccsiencmietistee 1855 202,045 222,129 268 , 206 290,741 
Peterboroughs Ont ..4 Bice dense: see cee 1905 38,272 42 ,698* 47,185* 56,177* 
Quebec; Quescs2. 05 ct Phe one qidhiae ce cc ctaeenreeeee 1832 164,016 170,703 171,979 166,984 
Regina, Saskseo jercg. scented cde dete Seis.oe cotati 1903 » ileal) 89 , 755* 112,141* 13i,127* 
Saint Johnst NBs.) ees caae dete s naniceeen cee 1785 50,779 52,491 55,153 51,567 
St; Catharines,Ont;., .eehwee chic cnlos ects 1876 87,984 39, 708* 84,472* 97,101 
St: John's; Nfld Sie. 4 sepitekc edo teicncee ocean eee 1888 52,873 57,078 63 , 633 79, 884* 
St. Laurent, Quewasaacotr isis geeeeeenen erateerccrrays 1955 il 20,426 38, 291* 49, 805* 59,479* 


1 All the municipalities on fle-Jésus were amalgamated to form the city of Ville de Laval in 1965. | 


Old homes are part of the charm of 
New Brunswick’s Saint John, the only 
Canadian city incorporated before 

1800. 


‘'€ apartments rea- 
‘9 skyward attest to 
/recent tremendous 
ivth in Vancouver's 

population. 


Canada’s more than five million dwellings range from 
small single-family houses to suites in huge apartment 
buildings and are a mixture of the old and the new. 


City boundaries have moved outward to accommodate 
large new residential areas such as the Lakeshore area 
west of Montreal. 
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15.—Incorporated Cities and Towns with Populations of Over 50,000 at the 1966 Census, 
with Comparable Population Figures for 1951, 1956 and 1961—concluded 


Year of 
City or Town and Province Incor- 1951 1956 
poration 
No. No. 
Pee PICHON IOC. cane hs += 9's Masras ome os « eayueag aaa 1952 10,539 24,706 
PS RONAN MOINY ivr 2,5 se he sa aine/-ie nie etre sieier a ait ane siete 1914 34,697 48 447 
SAS RANOOHMISHSKE. ain. bs ects aise cs occa see tee ee oe eh 1906 53, 268 72, 858* 
Rault Stearic, ‘Ont... ccc css cccckcscdedeceees 1912 32,452 37,329 
BS OLDEOOE CONC ss orc « tiaisieratsie si0-arsys neieslaie i Rae 1875 50,548 58, 668* 
Sudbury, Ont.... i sc east 1930 42,410 46 , 482 
Toronto, Ont........ cf 1834 675, 754 667, 706* 
PAROISeEULVICLES, C)UCs sia 0c ccesccce cece cb enee ss 1857 46,074 50, 483* 
WARE O Gir C: Bh 6 a SEA es a eh As eA 1886 344,833 365, 844* 
WAG Fists, (OU eh A Sa RS Re ce Oe el 1912 77,391 78, 262* 
Aaettenina 32S. 4 SRR San ee ARNO Ocean eee 1862 51,331 54,584 
MBE Cr OG ol ee SA ieee enn IO ce leis 1892 120,049 121,980 
WATIOD PEN AM ic tte. he cies rstcr sine costes eaters. 1873 235,710 255, 093* 


1966 


71, 446* 
54,552 
115, 892* 
74,594* 
75,690 
84, 888* 
664, 584 
57,540* 
410,375 
76, 832 
57, 453 
192, 544* 
257, 005* 


The 961 incorporated urban centres in Canada having a population of 1,000 or more 
at the time of the 1966 Census are listed alphabetically by province in Table 16 and their 


populations given for the two census years 1961 and 1966. 


the boundary in effect at the time of the respective census. 


Each population figure is for 


16.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966 


Note.—Population tables are based on areas as incorporated at each of these dates; a change in municipal 


boundary since the preceding census is indicated by an asterisk (*). 


the following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town and v.=village. 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Newfoundland— 
TBR gees 1) 5 (one 
IBAIONV Citar eet S05 45000008 
PBA TLOD ELIS, WG s vio's discn ares Sos ees 
Bashopis matiswts, fo... cesc.ee es 
VOU SAG UNMIS Isis taicte:s's ess se Ee 
IBGUWOOG HEE. Teas sdisicenasenass 


CATAHNT (bee Bs dives ces sabes 
Channel-Port aux Basques, t..... 
(CUES Gr ygi Ue Se oe en 


Gander, t 


(GIGVELLOW Abr e.s s a0 0640600000 
CSrHMA AICO ES cid cescuke ends 
TIGA ES et 
Happy Valley, t 
Harbour Breton, t..........-..-+ 
Harbour Grace, ty ihe. i casas ses 
ERO TSAO NU Fils ets deis 54 04 es beet 
(rales ct Oy 
Marystown, t 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Population 
Province and 
1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 
Census Census 
No. No. 
Newfoundland—concluded 
1 Aen lee Mott pe earlycteelerctere-/sleleietelsiaiele + 
958 Deve || JBENOIEE ts. « ooa gad se ouoconUnOe 
1,328 3,455* Ramea, Ee neat at SA 
1 4,127 Roddickton, We Ne nieiaeeretotstereiess cciniese 
1 4,192 | St. Alban’s, eae Maem aa 
3,680 4,277*) St. Anthony, oanie, ottorete tance cunts 
1,454 GOGH) Site CG (eV copns snow edooonoor 
1,144 1,167 St lOHn( Sh Chemimiec hectercs sates 
4,234 ACES) ASS IBEhyaieilesy Bonn ono enoab a sear 
1,110 1,089 SPUN OCA LOMi epee aie alec vieteie.s sloie sats 
4,141 51692 Stephenville, t....2.....0-.-00-- 
1,541 1,813*| Stephenville norte, Dacerctecticis 
25,185 27,116 SRavallingate itn lc cflewtesistaisialecaise' 
3,998 4,289 || Upper Island Cove, t............ 
1 1,622 Wabanay bites itm Weleciee ecto 
1,152 Let) | a Weslevvillewptan.y. sscsc.c-- eee 0 
1,360 1,703 WanGsOtitade sain: Aissve nes a eaes 
1,396 1,310 
5,725 7,183 
1 1,000 |\Prince Edward Island— 
1,197 1,246 | Charlottetown, c...............- 
2,703 3,148 Kensington) G28. dvccccreassdes 
eG Montagieptie Sosccaemccstie cena 
, Parkdale vane... cceere etnies care 
Le tel Shithileanorser ences cc ceer sees 
1/410 || Sherwood, v..............0.-5+5 
2,702 2.802 I SOUrIGy tes este ce cee e eee 
1,691 1,894 EMMMEISIOS, Gis .o Ae care Onan 22's 


Urban centres are designated i in this table by 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
2,785 4,428 
1,610 1,847 
970 1,160 
1 1,227 
1 1,715 
1,820 2,269 
1 2,046 
63,633 79, 884* 
2,095 2,130 
1 2,410 
6,043 5,910 
2,209 2,433* 
1 1,374 
1 1,790 
8,026 7,884* 
1,285 IE 238* 
5,505 6,692 
18,318 18,427" 
884 1,022 
1,126 1,289 
1,735 2,071 
1,002 1,419 
1,580 2,407 
1,587 1,448 
8,611 10,042* 
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16.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Nova Scotia— 
MATIN OLS Us tarereleteieis lala lo gener teistel> 


IBenwick.. ticaatnete s ocse Seiame ooeine 
Bridgetowmnpits. sate ose ste. cas « 
Bridgewater t. ces... tags) san 
Cans, ti. Poencecacs be 0 8 pit cores + 
Glank’s Harbourtste. ste sacs on. 
eee month; Cai. ees: 5: 00.014 RIT yeEe: 6 
Digby, t 
DOmIn Onsen cages se doasne bare 
Glace Bay, Goat gadis oeiatarn satis 
TAI aK UCase ccin ae tele s tees 
Hantsport, t... 

Inverness, t... 
Kentville, t... 
NGLVETPOOL AEH <b. ttle Quien nee 
Lockeport, t. 
THOUISHOUTE, “borer t are coc siclelcace 
MAUNON DULL scans, es Fevsresrnvicios ehcyine 
Mahone Bay, t 
Middleton, t ter aae nne 
Miri piety st Gertereveeeretateveverele le aieiavernie 
New Glasgow, t..............05. 
New Waterford, t..............- 
North Sydney; to... ssc occ octet 
@xfords te ee eeeiac a eee 


PICHON, shes ae Rua era seeesines eat 
Port Hawkesbury, t............- 
Shelburne. tocssasccrcenc a hese 
Springhill tveeiwiwww cee ea aes 
Stellanton: 0! i.e aeerdecross 
Sydney new tos cc tesco neces 
Sydney: Mines: tiecsccseccsincacen 
RENCON Ab, see ttre sieacas tees 
ERTUTON Gh cem eee te aisioetarsietcrelnsieetee 
Westville ts. aces enececitoeree. 
Winds orPibsstemsise © tercracsratenoseer 


i i oe i i a ey 


Campbellton, ¢ 
Caraqietmuses..<< tiie ccaee set 
@hatham tos ce Mane bene es 
Walhousiowtives=.;.de2 se cesseene 
Dieppe itiessas vest ences tone te 
Edmundston, ¢ 
Hrenkenicton, (Cs... age anes ctecune 
Grand Walls; t:...04425552 2000008 
Prartland Ged vaca asn tat se 


Marys villestee.s.tesacoabescces 
aoe Van 0 Bee peeieirt tr eon 


OROMOCEO MG ae oe oiapetcae areorcecas 
StAndrews tense Senlcccrcicen ote 
BtieGeongey ties... sactcrts cseccn 
Sand JObneCr-cteseca cancers 


StiStephenwbs..s se assscescsace 


Sack ville.stm ceo. ccdsccsecceececcies 
Snauae Gaels As cicatte tise Siar alone 


1 ue after June 1, 1961. 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census | Census 


15,256* 
10,175 
3,047 
8,136 
6,107 
3,847 
12/517 
22’ 460 
4'158 
1,034 
15,836 
3,572 
1,952 
45/847 
5,911 
14/112 
1,719 
1,104 
51,567 
1,635 
3,285 
3,186 
2,134 
1,741 


3,607* 
2,018 


Population 
Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census | Census 
No. No. 
New Brunswick—concluded 
Woodstock, tic. si2.0 sees ences 4,305 4,442 
Quebec— 
Acton. Valle} titty case cee ccs certs 3,957 4,489 
AMA Goossens orien 22,195* 
CAINOS) "Cosecneryac cri tencecteirte 6, 838 
Amat, thasciecse eens cere 3,854 
ATO base en ooo eee 22,477 
Arthabaska, t 3,907 
Arvida, ¢c........ 15,342* 
Asbestos, t.. 10,534 
Aylmer teresiresscrenerees eet 7,231 
Bagotville, t 5,876 
Baiei\Coméau, taxes ieee cece eee 7,956 12, 236 
Baie de Shawinigan, v........... 1,085 1,002 
Baled2 Orie. tee eevee 3,549 4,061 
Baie St. Paul, tise, MAS 4,674 4,702 
Barmatrtesaviroasts aenmetots trates 1,199 1,318 
Beaconstieldy c.ammermce sree 10,064 15,702 
Beauceville, t.....5....6ccc0000. 1,645 1,905 
BeaucevillasH, teaceseesesnesces 1,920 2,222* 
Beauharnoiss Ce scicocseees cate 8,704 8,810 
Beanportsesrack..2ettt hk eee 9,192 11,742* 
Beaupréateomreaht gts es os aen 2,587 2,926* 
IB CCANCOUI), Ursiceeairecaee tae sete 320 8,336* 
IBedfords ites dice er oat 2,855 2,926 
Beebe Plain, Vick ase sasleicieier Gra Meianie 1,363 1,346 
TB CLAN ica see tin shetys ete os or totes ote 1 3,408 
Beloeil, Dae cisisieiea ten Seite tacts 6, 283 10, 152* 
Bernierville, v...--.............. 2,706 2,477 
akin en Gentatasen aces 3,708 3,943* 
BIGHVeenee s Miiciiincins ionsiioenine laid 1,198 
Blaclk Wake, bs scecte ccs soos 4,180 4,186 
Bois des Filion, Virdesocucomonee 2,499 3,219 
Bouchenvillewtess acc. asec: 7,403 15, 338* 
Bourlamaduchiecstes casero 3,344 4,122 
Bromptonvillowts.sesnss cena 2,726 2,826 
Brossard) tikes teh nano cee 3,778 11,884* 
Brownsburg, v 3,617 3,596 
Buckingham, t.. 7,421 7,227* 
@abano, tr oo ogecnssoaceanse 2,695 2,528 
eeaillas, GCN. Vc odiaeeteersones 1,077 1,370 
poppet 8 Bay, Varcisearess cnt 1,024 1,084 
Gas WAC) Os, odes Aen eos ee seat 1,050 3,178* 
Capi Chattvi.: a dessseseasnees 2,035 2,026 
Cap de la ‘Madeleine, Eee eee 26,925 29 , 433 
Carignan, tet78. 2... ess 22s nens 1 2,975 
Causapscal, Gilveoscescansseeetes 3,463 3,210 
Chambly. Veins... snencscs cancer 3,737 10,798* 
Chambordev& ...iiccee eee 1,188 1,142 
@handler sear, .:)..d¢¢encseneyss 3,406 3,608 
Chapaisi tit ase. odes conte onens 2,363 2,459 
@harlemagne, tv... fi scsssseernc: 3,068 3,569 
@harlesbourg, Cyceenese ness ee 14,308 24, 926* 
Charny, jtuears, o«. cacaw ee ncenee? 4,189 4,762 
Ch&teauguay, t......cc0c..ccc005 7,570 12,460* 
ChAteauguay Centre, t.......... 7,591 14,096 
ChAteauguay Heights, t......... 1,231 1, 238* 
Chibougamau, t..c2asseestoees: 4,765 8,902 
Chicoutimmes | ..:s¢ncasseeseees 31,657 32,526" 
ChicoutimuNn Chseencsassne rds 11,229 12,814 
Chute aux Outardes, v........... 1,336 1,921 
Clermont, svete te: see ase tee 3,114 3,175 
Coaticooky Gist. oscondadececeanes 6,906 6,984* 
Como Eh Sve cosas ner ee aeeda ee 807 1,025 
ContTrecoeur, Vise... ganas cscs ceea 2 2,007 2,301 
Cookshirewt. Bios dcdascatacaeee i 412 1,599 
Cote Stu neis .. saeacesncaccct 134 266 20,546 


POPULATIONS OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


16.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 
Courville, t........... Ast Tae 
a eenines Diirise's:ctaelateloterotetelsteiae 


Deschambault, Wes 
MV OROWENCS V0.5 2:<,4-5 aieie'e!s/erateratele'e’s 
Deux Montagnes, ¢... 


Lr Es ee oe 
Lista SR Se SAAR A SAAR 


LOT OGG gi a 
Jha SE oe oo 
East Broughton 
Station, v...... 
SPH. C, . 2-000. 
Ferme Neuve, v 
BGT CS VIEL G, 16.5 50-010 -<ovo/atoteteretoho te 
Fort Coulonge, v..............+5 
Francoeur, v 


RAIS CS Se oara-snteo/orcle%roleloleteet 
Grande Riviere, v. 
REP NUGEGI Ge. 5's 5s in'ororo\e'olerele tortor 
Greenfield Park, t............... 
RREOH VAN C Vii Fs. c 5 ca reletsreteretsretetarers 
Hampstead, t.. 
ETAMLCTIVO, Uo -tule9.0:0 0 wlnletorulsleie'e/e'e’e’ 


es 


MEPL RSOOTE EY S20 1 da ic bro ’afncelolatr lolol“ 
Hudson Heights, v.............. 
Hull 


“OU C RON ant gi 
POLLO ROLE aie se ps p/oro!aln'sterereretniels 


Lac au Saumon, v.. 
Lac Etchemin, v... 
BUAOTITO ACP Ns i 4:5. 5-~:s b'v's's's/e's'e(e'v's'o'o 
BEBE LOST ESE... cokers sereterelrerer 
Lac Mégantic, t EE A 
2 OUST ie oo Crs 


La Guadeloupe Wie toate oeanns 
TEA IMAIDAIC! b5.. 5.000005 00.0r0l's's 
L’Annonciation, v. 
La Pérade, v 

La Pocatitre,¢ 
La Prairie, t. 


eee ee eee e es eresees 


re 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


city of Ville de Laval in 1965. 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
4,670 5,724 
7,050 10, 692* 
1,313 1,509 
2562 2) 578 
2° 075 2; 601 
1,970 1,979 
1,283 1,265 
1,056 1,040 
2,090 1,791 
7,274 8,069* 
3,079 3,111 
6, 052 6,630 
1,248 | 12,297 
4,812 4.815 
4,996 6 ,033*| 
18'592 | 20,905 
27,909 29,216 
1 8,725 
2,057 2,682 
4,707 8, 489* 
4° 756 4°909 
1,136 1,093 
6,354 6,752 
1,971 1,944 
1,529 1,572 
1,823 1,846 
968 1,060* 
1,900 3,999 
2,603 2,938 
13,022 17,727" 
10,129 | 12,585 
670 1,054* 
31,463 | 34,349* 
1,176 1,216 
15,806 16,407 
7,807 12,288* 
1,330 1,501 
4,557 6,158 
5,980 11,366 
1,257 1,179 
1,671 1,642 
1,540 1,543 
56,929 60,176* 
3/134 3,167 
7,588 8,400 
3,106 3,578 
40,807 52,527 
18,088 19, 188* 
28, 588 29 , 663 
11,816 11,534* 
1,396 1,486 
1,224 1,307 
1,548 1,393 
2,297 2,492* 
38, 630 43,155 
7,560 10,215” 
7.015 6,958 
1,187 1,177 
10,984 13,433 
1556 2) 346* 
1,728 1,877 
2,580 4°307* 
1,042 2’ 040* 
1,184 Ll7 
3,086 3,470 
7,328 8,122 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 
La Providence, v.............6+- 
BASLE, Cyst acereiesatetstels‘eloletelotete¥e 
[LBS Ted Vine camo aoo socanseceonde 


MES D GRO a Oise sioansaletoFetelafofatatarelatets 
Laurentides, t 
EAU ZON Oe es Asso: crate taretalstalelatetaterere 
Laval (Ville de), c.3.. 

Lavaltrie, v........ 
LeMoyne, GEE SES iss sbetaFetaveveretatataraters 
MennoxvVilles Gs 'F...0:cleteiolarstetelefoteterors 
Bor eben. Vv 
PB Grreyen hist ¢ cetetns is corsversteletetetelelototeletetete 
Les Saules, t. 


L’ Isletville, v 

L’Isle Verte, v 
PGOWP WSU NOs ce aces osctereterorate/atafate totals 
Torettevillone2)....c:sietersreieteicareteaies 


Ce 


Cece eee weer res reree 


HWTCO VALLES, Vee ch co. ssosclerstateretasstaleterarere 
VE CATIIG) Tei letacs.a:e:s occietaterelavoPTebatere 
Magog, (Cisne se0+a/l 

MMelarbic, ewes +<--isler. 

Maniwaki, t 
Maple. Groveyrt... 1 ptateriatale/tenace 
IVEATSO VALLOM G8 coh, o:0:0safess}oteso¥eralora!avoreis 
WVEABS OD Vie ove 3s sickoloahbolertctarstaat 
AVIPIG SEITE G s leteiciere, stot Fotetoteteteeyotorets 
IMiatiane pitity Se cticssaseletelelalsteyefolsieeet 
McMasterville, v...............- 
Melocheville, v................6+ 
MASCASSINIST Rr ecaici-cleenisies em elon 
Montebello, v. 
MMOMU ET OLR TAF aciosars str se Sees 
INE OaNG UATE VOT iy Ge. aserstoVotoratstorel sts oPesets 
Mont St. Hilaire, t 
Montmagny, c 
Montmorency,, ti... ccecieeeiee'e 
Montreal (Ville de), ¢............ 
MMoritrenl Best. ésic:aleretaforeterctafoterstele 


INforitresll Wig 06:.<.0rcie!.i0!atarajeralaforeter 
Mount ROA, te... «cjarereieyorereiapejfatere's 
Murdochville, t. 
Napier valle ivi .......bisterateteteleveistatst- 
INA OCT EVI 2S oa 0:atafatalatetalsverereretels 


Notre Dame d’Hébertville, v... 
Notre Dame des Laurentides, t.. 
Notre Dame du Lac, v.......... 
OMMOTVILLOL VA sha ciecchla Batere tees 
OP RISUO WEN, Wie ih aise sstorerstevolerstoiapete 
Ps aiNvAle; Oi. 4 .:c.ceferraeedeeeecee 
TOMO GIO. i)o.-. ciel fatetelalelstoFele aie 
Papineauville, v............0.--- 
Wrerrelonds) Css 6:0. <feis!sravere'a}s\ stntefats 
PP MOPTOW LLL Gy OV. afiso: oi sratero\ahate!elefetotevel sts 
EI COUT US, Gees Gols. o: oi afei-!ctatstatat etabgislals 
WIGRSIBVILLO AE Os. cetcieisteisictenteniers 
PGUNCS AW LO pV. <.n afeteltieereiice «hee 
Pointe aux Trembles, ¢.......... 
Pointe Calumet, v............6-: 


169 
Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
4,251 4,712 
30,904 48 322 
3,944 , 198 
4.448 4’ 662 
13,023 13,554 
1,653 
12,877 
196,088 
1,189 
8888 
3,977 
2,664 
2,130 
6.242% 
15, 627% 
1,234 
1/484 
25,593 
9, 465% 
1, 627* 
4, 2368 
1, 564+ 
1,770 
13,797 
6,606 
6,404 
1,600 
43680 
2,249 
9.244 
11,109» 
2,456 
1,667 
3884s 
1,350 
6,366 
6,140 
4807s 
12, 241s 
5,541 
1,191,062 |1,222, 255, 
5, 884 5,779 
48,433 67,806 
6,446 6,612 
21,182 21,845 
2,951 3,028 
1,812 2'010, 
1 1,965 
1 6.618 
4,441 4.707 
11,477 11,521 
1,838 2,174 
3/961 5,691 
1,604 1,498 
1 4° 446 
1,695 1,545 
1,094 1,131 
11527 1,479 
4236 7,068, 
30,753 30,881, 
1/300 1,410 
12,171 | 27,924, 
1,559 1,529 
2,685 5,656 
6,570 7,238 
1,333 1,246 
21,926 | 29,888 
514 1,157 


2 All the cities and towns on fle-Jésus were amalgamated to form the 
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16.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 


St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe Co.), v. 


St. Joseph de Beauce, t.......... 
St. Joseph de la Riviére Bleue, v 
St. Joseph de Sorel, t............ 
Sb; JOVITE, AV ceteces cunt 
ee Lambert, (CRIME PSERAAC RAC Se 8 


Sita DITOR oc aioe aeecmeeadsad t 


St. Marc des een en Viaeeie 
Stes Marients. 2) 2th cc oles 


tL PACOMO yeh nee. tn ented 
Sip edinphile: toc ec) sehen ick: 
St. eee A UPR stare See en armies 4 


St. eng URE ER ACRES ORM ROIEAS o 
St. Rapuaelt vances tere u imesh 
Ste RavmonG ten eect net 
St. Rédempteur, v 
Ste Remi, tees ken cee ane 
St. Sree d’Etchemin, c 
Ste. Rosalie, v........... 


Population 
Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
Quebec—continued 
Pointe Clase, (6. sr.,cheis. sr e,epae oiays.c1 22,709 26,784 
Pointe Gatineau, t............... 8, 854 11,053 
BOMtMELOUZ EVE oc ciskie acces oie 2,988 3,229 
Bort rAlined yt 8.05.5). knees sisi 9,066 9,551* 
Rorti@artiery tens. .ecsscaes cca 3,458 3,537 
Rortneuta vase sc. uhis nclecccrie 1,380 1,388 
Préville, Ua ca REAR Olea RS OTE 1,001 1,299 
DUICO MV te fom CREE certs den lek 3,094 2,939 
Princevilleynueesns ke eesecciem eis 3,174 3,589* 
Quebecuc: Meee) hho ee 171,979 | 166,984 
Rawdon isvaeme ms. hace stnteiecticts 2,388 2,539 
RReEpentlon Vase eas cetordiecie 9,139 14,976 
RRICBEEU AVetce a cioictic cin cecie renin 1,612 1,663 
Ich mondeets £21, So. cc ss. treceot 4,072 4,014 
Rigaud) boseronen’ bon ct ht ee 1,990 1,959 
IRUUO ols Gh tanig JOOS TOIOde Ss 17,739 20,330* 
RIMOUSKI HS Vines eeiouca sehen cae 1,581 2,048 
Riviere dw Loup, ¢...........«:: 10,835 11,637 
Riviére du Moulin, t............. 4,386 4,542* 
Robertsonville, v............... 1,156 1,226 
Oberval ieee Ae chs ce coenceone 7,789 8, 552* 
Rock islands. o. en hone maces, 1,608 1,596 
ROSCMCTO Gish .2 51: ohiyeis en tvs ies 6,158 6, 429* 
IROWUVH Greene. oki cc sosccte 18,716 18,581 
IVOXDOLON Uae ee heave ceo nete 6, 298 7,930* 
St. Agapitwailles vi... sce cen ile bil 1,347* 
Ste. Agathe des Monts, t........ 5, 125 6,010 
St Aun roOIsenivs, seh kd ee 1,576 1,559 
St. André Avellin, von 1,066 1,002 
STANMORE H. Wan ote hoc, ee 1,183 1,201 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré, v......... 1,878 1,523 
ee Anne de Bellevue, t......... 4,044 5,334* 
UoPATISCLIMG AVE 0. Eke dnt eae 1,131 1,287 
St Antoine des Laurentides, v... 3,005 4,401* 
Dir Basle Servers abe ne to neceek 1,709 1,848 
St. Boniface de Shawinigan, v... 917 2,670* 
StrBrinoyverrecr an ee cocce 1,158 1,216 
St. Bruno de Montarville, t...... 6, 760 10,712 
SU Casluairtavae sees sce. came 1,386 1,378 
SUE COSAITG iG. Biact th ent oes opeciet 2,097 2,240* 
St, Chrysostome.vi.......:.+.5 972 1,048 
St. Coeur de Marie, v........... 1,302 1,312 
Sten Croix sere nee cocks ics so asovetels 1,363 1,347 
Sun vrillonavetee tsk cec ars snrcreise 1,138 1,177 
Ot DAMasenyen.. becca. ce sss 879 1,072 
St. David de l’Auberiviére, t... 1 2,962 
‘shina } oul ey ave. aan Se eee 1,806 2,104 
SOE USUACHON boy en ene eannee 5, 463 Rolo 
Stabelicion Gener cn kee 5,133 5,104* 
St. Félix de Valois, v............ 1,399 1,428 
te y Hos Cee woot eas kote 29,716 48, 298* 
DUMUlyencetven: .oe esate ne.nct 1,094 1,053 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, v....... 3, 425 3, 464* 
Dt, Ged eomsy «ci. .vne caving 930 1,030 
Ste. Geneviéve, t.............05. 2,397 2,596 
St. Georges (Beauce CO), teas 4,082 6,680* 
St. Georges OO a ae Co.), V 1,065 1,992 
Mb. CrOorgecaW es ba. de se ccc een 4,755 5,538 
St. Germain de Gas Vv. 1,015 1,188 
SU-gEbenri: yates cobs ccc cs hace. e 782 1,106* 
fSisoale Abloysietr,. ns Goer eee ooeete ee 14,380 Li 2ib* 
St. Hyacinthe;c:.............5- 22,354 23)101" 
DUG ACUUCS SIV nhc ne ee ve ke 2,038 2,000 
Sb Veal Caer oh, thy. cs caste cs 26, 988 27,784* 
St. Jean Chrysostome, t......... 1 1,633 
St. Jean de Boischatel, v........ 1,576 1,648 
St. Jean Eudes, v. 2,873 2,721 
St. Jéréme (Lac St. Jean Co. )\. v. 1,962 2,089* 


St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.), c.. 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Sacré Coeur de Jésus, v 
Savabecr vance pont cce eens 
Seheffervalles ti... acne cemenee 


Senneville tive. Pu oho iec cantons 
Septilica cea’ a: ai) eee hye men 
Shawbridgotva: .iih...5 sc csees 
Sbhawinicante: #5.) 6. ste cen en 
Shayinicanis. tere eee eee 
Shaw ville. Gvace.e 5 bec e eopen 


Stanstead Plain, v 
Sutton, t 
MAGCOUSSAGHVT EEL otto cee tore ee 
Moemiscaming, tar. 6s ese 
Mempletonviva ne. cchocce ence ok 
Mermebonnemtya ast ee ester oe 


Thurso, t 
Tracy, t 
Mixing! JOnCtlon Sven ti ccueet eee 
APTOS EAStOles ita whe ce hee an 


oie wie) eine? $..e06 lobe ia eecb oie bec 


Wald’ Ort thee atk AA 
Vallée Jonction, v................ 
Valleyfield (Salaberry de), c..... 
WaltSt:- Michel st.3 635.0 c 242? 
Wanier its eee Phen cts ee toe, oe 
Werentes yarn teem tenes 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
3,799 4,879* 
9,484 2; 805* 
1,540 1,406 
3,588 3,725 
2,692 3,083 
14,581 16,003 
49,805 59, 479* 
4,893 25, 328* 
1 3,581 
964 1,097 
2,622 2,681 
3,662 4,192 
55,978 71,446* 
1 1,635 
1,242 1,198 
; 3,516 
2,144 2,216 
3, 234 
1,484 1,652 
6,795 7,066 
1,134 1,116 
3,931 4,318 
1,035 1,287 
2,276 2/221 
7,375 
1,255 1,618* 
1,702 1,908 
1,197 1,145 
2,009 1,881 
rial 15, 628* 
1,003 1,252 
3,250 3,113 
1,361 1,349 
1,108 1,305 
2,314 2,228 
3,178 3,086 
1,038 1,010 
3,246 3,567* 
1,262 1,413 
14,196 18,950 
1,034 1,038 
32,169 30,777 
12,683 | 12,250 
1,534 1,652 
66,554 75,690 
14,109 14,737 
17,147 | 19,021* 
1,116 1,183 
1,755 1,877 
1,083 1,059 
2,517 2,799 
2,965 3,267 
6,207 7,480 
21,618 21,614 
3,310 3,332 
8.171 | 10,918 
1,214 1,297 
4,349 4,710* 
53,477 57,540* 
1 6,345 
843 1,114 
1,118 1,281 
10,983 | 12/147 
1,405 1,388 
27,297 29,111* 
1,290 1,204 
8,733 9,362 
2240 2,382 
897 3,105* 
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16.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


fl 


Population 
Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
Quebee—concluded 
PROHCIOPONS AY, J 45sec cccceeanss 1,768 1,918 
“ESS UE OOS Ae es 78,317 76, 832 
Victoriaville, t.. 18,720 21,320* 
BIPMOTNGTIGH bse. 6 onc c sass sc cc cs 1,710 1,962 
BUA MONOUVO,ib.i.. ce scs ccc ccpccescs 1,934 2,829* 
BeNOR it’ 2 soso ones seal’ 2,487 25077 
“SED Gay ee 4,548 4,765 
BPAMeOETINOTT. Fos ches e eon eee cens 1,330 1,422 
Weedon Centre, v..............-- 1,426 1,385 
RP ORUITIOUUU IC as cca wag.s-ss clsee coe e 25,012 24,107 
BMSASOIS Uedt ie ss atc cess oes ee 6,589 6,496 
DVATAACHIONC, “Vices seccccssercsse 1,186 1,179 
Ontario— 

REDON G Os ae He c's De < ewce same ees 4,144 4,416 
IGS Ap OE Ba ene eae 7,755 9,412 
os EVANS Fa Ey ce ee Goa ee 2,597 2,864 
JME 20 yds SOG aoe eens 1,195 1,225 
BORIS HOUT Ute Baie t's tevcs sh soe sis 2,884 3,149 
AMONG. COW Wo % ec ccs oe coo 3, 267 3,556 
PRSISHEISULIOUE Use leo es cals meas 4,452 4,641 
BERD TIO QR sae Soxcrests gioisc-s oie 5,474 5,693 
OTLUR Ta ae eee ee 1,200 1,242 
PRUETIS TU Ray Ki sicsictscnesvccesacs 1,015 1,002 
ODED RR Si OS. MF eae Sea ae 8,791 10,425 
REVRUOD Cty Ae. S ied es cisictsisies 3 4,705 4,501 
Rivak. Gree | TOIG 1,134 
MAAMENOLG, Wye sige. oe oes» oscece ace 2,615 2,152 
BXAUNO! CSORE eke a sep ccics sss 21,169 24,016* 
RAGE SN Vel. tance sion ase e 1,489 1,388 
Beeenmis WANG Sus. os5 ss see's cs 2,537 3, 886* 
MEAT TOUR Wines 2 che cicie e slctes see 1,217 1,242* 
HOMO UTUBV EDV: 6 occ faces coc s steed 1,854 2,280* 
Belleville, c... 30,655 32,785 
Blenheim, t... 3,151 3,356* 
Blind River, t... 4,093 3,017 
Bobcaygeon, v 1,210 1,251 
SOAPS Weer, Be oils ky vic aislelslecisls +c 2,104 2,344 
RSOWINAN VINO, iT... 5 sees ec cg sees's 7,397 8,513 
EMCHCODTIGVG; DP... ces eeeee save ces 2,927 3,045 
TEPC) wo kane 2,342 2,529 
ESET COU i o.1c sss scr sess 18,467 36,264 
CTE) 73 Oy aay ee pets 55,201 59, 854* 
BSELOPODDLUIIV Si os obec cece cesses 1,672 2111 
RSEMCMDOU GVitoce + ocv Ss ase c's cee 2,403 2,766 
ely erall | COR as See 17,744 19, 266 
PAPPELIIS LOMA. dik c cee e ccc ce ses 47,008 65,941* 
SORENTO Bo. cates cee eets res 2,198 2,725 
Mamipbelltordy't...2.0.....266 6 3,478 8,445 
COA ua 751 ee or 1,024 1,049* 
Chussal) i ae eee eee 3,003 3,092 
“UAE aES ESO ee Re ee 1,944 1,947 
RPIONON PLACE, Goad occecevs cies 10-2 4,796 4,819 
aMtaIaInny Wess st .clecodsece ses 1,277 1227 
“Ue Gah 87 A ee 897 1,031 
PRN TSIV ON Wisco cciccsee cessed 1,185 1,086 
MUTHDHATIENOS. F002 ood, oe ctee ee ce eg 29,826 32, 424* 
SCNT F OUI GEE 8. 5 occas cues ss 2,559 2,752 
Up nae re ae 1,697 1,686 
FSREBTEFVILIO; Vows. ceca cae cceccee 1,248 1,258* 
aye a 3,877 
COTE EL. 88 cdg Siac sa sic ake's 3,280 
SLE JS a is ee a 2,211 
Metin GAt St 704, . keh bite 11,524* 
SPOOUTATION GN, tosses deseccseceses« 4,775 
Colborne, v.. 1,450 
Collingwood, t 8,471 
Coniston, t...... 2,692 
Copper Cliff, t 3,505 
sty a Oa a 45,766 


1 Vanier City as of Jan. 1, 1969. 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
Crystal Beach, v................ 
Deep River, t 
Delhi, t...... 
Deseronto, t. 
Dresden, t. 
Dryden, t.... 


IMASTVICW HOS fc cn sissies seas ee 
Bi PAnVvilles Wass /s/ch assesses oe 
WD Lpnre eb see ee tes cise cc sistes eres 


Hing lelarty tests gis ois sos ierre 
TD ate aye 4 ars Seeraeremererere 
ispanola, Gtwewo cok opoe erase rice 
HUSSOX, De agee cterer~ cissoresaieloieroascnietexnye)@ 
HUxeter, CMR. Be iclewarctcec cai 


Mores t: b:dte has thew scp uaes ae 
lores ELL vader nies psteececiece 
org ore mbr.sonnsch ects mises 
PHOELIP TANCES Woe cere uscecicmisie niente 
Bort William ie) foceeaeecce sci 
Brankford paves ccetasays «see eis wie 
Galt Oe Ate e ek saleo sae wtiecn 


Gravenhurst, t.. 
Grimsby, t..... 
Guelph, c...... 
lagers yall @pvat sc dcer occ cuir 
Hatley bury) th. .<.hessss recesses 
aml COnAGew. acctescecce cuaees 


weet econ 


barrow?) temewees cst cece coca 
Havelockivady::.-sssgse.sssaee 5 
EL AWKCSIDORY Us vost cuccee cs ass 
FUGHISU, Uae ce tena seas ee rer 
itespelorsgues- Se. st etess cou seule 
Hants Vill osshoee ce mies clepsuct as sisiee.a\5 
Ingersoll; bee ee tes gecu ceed ce 


WSENOMA batons cera acne pawes 
IINCArG INO ees secs s gcse se so 
USingston, (Ot ntee cass cceacesesss 
WINGS VINO Et, El oehe ce denser eas 
PGCHOnOMIG. gee. <4 see css eee 
Hee KOHOLU MURS eres aaa siec cas tee 


WStOWO!, CS ees cse sco e dena 
irttle Currentyit.. J.....ssancees 
IVOLY; Coomrutn cee codes wee ¢:-4 


Long Branch, v. 
PA CIONALIS. fob vielts usu cuscaare ae 
TENOHT Va ee ed dee cuceceae ss 


171 
Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
1,886 1,857 
5,377 5,573 
3,427 3, 503* 
1,797 1, 836 
2,346 2,372* 
5,728 6,732 
12,912 15,501 
5,181 5,402 
2,180 2,410 
24,555 24,269 
1,54 1,478 
3,337 4,047* 
957 1,031 
1,486 1,644 
1,786 1,790 
1,005 1,195 
5,353 5,567 
3,428 3,742 
3,047 3,226 
1,359 1,404 
3,831 4,376" 
2,324 2,790 
2,188 2,151 
20,489 23,185 
9,027 9,793 
9,481 9,524 
45,214 | 48,208 
1,642 1,823 
27,830 33,4917 
5,096 5,207" 
10,298 11,832 
3,375 3,658 
1,156 1,185 
6,411 6,710* 
3,077 3,257 
5,148 6,634 
39,838 51,377" 
2,075 2,169 
2,638 3,117 
273,991 298, 121* 
4,401 4,665? 
1,631 1,748 
1,787 1,941 
1,260 1,224 
8,661 9,188" 
2,373 2,882 
4,519 5,381 
3,189 3,342” 
6, 874 7,249 
1,136 1,141 
1,681 1,834 
6,870 12,617* 
2,197 2,089 
1,959 2,182 
10,904 11,295 
2,841 2,823 
53,526 59,004 
3,041 3,545* 
74,485 | 93,255* 
2,167 2,242 
9,030 9,554* 
18,579 21,250 
3.178 3,025 
11,399 12,090 
4,002 4,526 
1,527 1,441 
3,211 3,169 
194,416 
12,980 
1,238 
1,011 
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16.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—continued 


Population 
Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
Ontario—continued 

uGknowevestaccs nih onk ween <% 1,031 1,096 
Mad OGF View Notte cncna cna cihonen sere 1,347 1,385 
(Markdalotivert cccchescascacknas 1,090 1,118 
IMarkha maven sane tcakn nen minnie 4,294 7,769 
Marmora iVinseccing seek hee soe 1,381 1,331 
IMaBSOY. baw iatta cts titcw anus trims hte 1,324 1,223 
Mattawa stern os Poccickncsniees 3,314 3,143 
Meaford stiaatre.<cctunwan vcntiels se 3,834 3,866 
Midland) staesince. ste cleriesrviennier 8,656 10,129* 
Milton: tAee thes ances oresiene's 5,629 6, 601* 
MilvertonysVaaes. hry eercennbar 1,1 1,122 
Mintico Steet octenniccnn ve kes 18,212 19,431 
Mitchell tem sscicckterantatns crs 2,247 2,371 
IMOMmIS DUT e BVicd-< «Avs ctfols'ereitateterste 1,820 1,938 
Mount Horest,t.. oo doc. cen ene 2,623 2,859* 
Nupanee, t....... ercoke 4,500 4,603 
Newcastle, v....... 2 1,272 1,684 
New Hamburg, t.. oe 2,181 2,438 
New Liskeard, t............0008 4,896 5, 259 
Newmarketits..s.tsccthevanestes 8,932 9,758 
New orontonts.:. sans eves eer 13,384 13,234 
NTA p ara Ceeee ona clare oeurenis 2,712 3,113 
Nitgara Halls) ics, obsccastas%<'e% 22,351 56, 891* 
INORODU BS VaiCiere a itarctctvres arrears 23,781 23,635 
INGEWICHE GVere cere teotnnlccenichss 1,703 1,692 
INGIWOOd Mivan ee saciasiecterern iin eel 1,060 1,093 
Oakey lle silane peers. ercperercters en ones 10,366 52,793* 
@rangeville; bie] see. vinreaae careers 4,593 5,588 
Orillia eee oes oisloieh tee 15,345 15,295 
OSRAWas. Clacene so cbleescna.a valdeh 62,415 78 , 082 
(OAIIGN G2 (hoya) ee ee 268 , 206 290,741 
Owen Sound Nera actin casreiclen eis 17,421 17,769 
(Palmerston, ts, 2 .-cmeccs senses 1,554 1,631 
Parish te pret ince eine as s44 5,820 6,271* 
Parkhill Games ciethneccencanktse 1,169 1,126 
Parnvasounds ties Me tniskssa cies 6,004 5,901 
POntbrOke meaner. . caceriees cise’ 16,791 16, 262 
Penetanguishene, t............000 5,340 5,349 
Benthythaeetan cs tivc tc cata vee @ 5,360 5,559 
ROtAWAWAN Vite Ss cain scien 5% 4,509 5,574 
Peter HorousbeCs, seas ckenccased 47,185 56,177* 
IPOUrOliay Uicae ccs. xe havesre ore's-¥% ele 6G 3,708 3,929 
PICKELINg Vane es fees tees oes e 1,755 1,991 
IRicton’ beteracte sce e ek as = 4,862 5,027* 
Point Edward, v..... id 2,744 2,903 
Port Arthur, ¢.... 45,276 48,340 
Port Colborne, ¢....... js 14,886 17, 986* 
ort) Creditates: «1. tee. seme ave 7,203 8,475* 
Port Dover, t........ See ceeAien 3,064 3, 220* 
Ponti El guiit raves hci te-scitesisie's in 1,632 2,058* 
ROMbeHOpG slower. cbs et sceoene sss 8,091 8, 656* 
org: MeNaicollitvertsns¢e.ences cet 1,053 1,208 
RORG COLT AV dere ah noi 4 0 sls ota 2,262 2,651 
Ponti stanley ave. sites ees eases 1,460 1,488 
IPOWASSAN flsitaes 9 Gre cesar euleae 1,064 1,071 
IPPESCObtt Cates acsce es to eae 5,366 5,176 
Preston; (timbers: fais s segs ats 11,577 13,380 
Nainyaivenvtsn .aeete caer tics 1,168 1,149 
Nenirews Vaewetenscosnsseewaneds 8,935 9,502 
PRICHMONGN Vers sees Cote k coe s 1,215 1,391 
Richmondweill, taceceessancets 16,446 19,773 
Ridgatownytets.....doscccec das eos 2,603 2,678 
Rockclifioskark, vVaennssssaeete 2,084 2,246 
RVOCKana tiene... hens Ne ou seane 3,037 3,513* 
Rodney s ves ss cdsagdce ss etese 1,041 1,090 
St; (Catharines: 'O:. dsaacsetcee eas 84,472 97,101 
StiClain Beach; v.tessncn ee coe fe 1,460 1,746 
StyiMany Sateen anta cases vies 4,482 4,750 
St ePhomasteiss:.cencccieceders 22,469 22,983 
Sarnias Greasoe- sonar deoern es 50,976 54,552 
Sault Ste. Marie, c...... vanecees 43,088 74,594* 


1 Orillia became a city on Jan. 1, 1969. 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—concluded 


Seaforth, Cis ec... csennbesnsie ter 
Shelburne; veses.. 12s sa0ee een 
Simcoe; tie i xean ores sckeean nie 
Sioux Lookout, tz. 2.2.sccs the eek 
Smiths Malls st.) tis ck vex 
Smooth Rock Falls, t........... 
Southampton, t..........00..000 
Stayner! tersvess.6 sess sk eee ee 
Stitling vow dsc. lana eke eee 
Stittsville; (v.e8.. i225 .cenkee ee 
Stoney Creek; t:2. 2. ssc cose e es 
Stouffvillefviee.. ct2seakiceses ss 
Straplorducatagche see eee 
Dtrathroyytscncciic tee 
Streetaville, ter: . to. eee 
Sturgeon Falls, t. sty 
Sudbury Cisse reek chek 
Dutton, Vatvesrs orks sae See 
DSWAnsea. Verse. SORA Sesh eRe 
Mavistook.-vie.\/ 0s nee 
MeCUITISehi wove. <A. tuk eae e ee 
Mhamesvile vv. eescee taker 
Mhessalon, Cy Ges.h ek ses 
ME ROINDUL Ys Use oie os es keener ees 
me horold) Giese.) thic nck sae eae 
mRilbury; tere. cc cette ee 
siisonburgete...cesuee eee 
PIN MING Voseek es eee ke 
ADV OPONG! Cie0 ch. cso Rele a Gea 


EWC, Woete vtec sites e's tues Cee ele 
Webridgestise: <.(tesk she ce eet 
Vankleek lll t.22sesekkeceek ns 
Victoria Harbour, v............. 
Walkerton tssee-. sa, cs esakiee ees 
Wallaceburg: itis: ..iseexsskeaeeee 
Wasaga Beach, v..............6 
Waterdownyevs....seacecceacieelte 
Waterlords tics... kik sss xccseeee 
Waterloo, "Cts..... fivstis estes 
Watford’ Veteaec. tse eeee esse 
Welland? ches.) . tiyscroeeee 
Weston, t... a 
Wheatley, v 
Whitby, t.. Pac Son) 
Wiarton; teede. ss. bcokescsecsee 
Winchestert Vatisgcsaies soe eee 
Windsor; Cav dtise: cess sees teas 
WinghamA&ative., . osseheiasteese 
Woodbridge; W.. ...s:ss0s sunsets 
Woodstock 6:5... fsssssses sees 
WiVOMING } Velsees: Cieess ee eevee 


Manitoba— 


RUITONE <i See icns ite ve ROT EERE 
Beauselouwtss.c.. gosecce ee sees 
IBOISSC VAIN Dees. dices eeicss e's we 
IBTANGON, Oyaon sc. des vives sense 
Brooklands sb.en .aeansees sonar 
Carberry, t........ Soreness teens 
Carman’ tims... aster ecdeanaer <2 


Miznéd osanitt he's cdateyeecieed sles 
Mord ens (tia 4 sansa eee 
Morris, t..... Se vie sdcedeendseed 


Population 
1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
2,255 2,241* 
1,239 1,354 
8,754 9,929* 
2,453 2,667 
9,603 9,876 
1,131 1,191 
1,818 1,759 
1,671 1,772 
1,315 1,354 
1,508 1,651 
6,043 7,248 
3,188 3 ,883* 
20, 467 23 ,068* 
5,150 5,786 
5,056 5, 884 
6,288 6, 430 
80,120 84, 888* 
1,470 1,594 
9,628 9,703 
1,232 1,294 
4,476 4,922 
1,054 1,067 
1,725 1,688 
1,097 1,149 
8,633 8,843 
3,030 3,304* 
6,600 6,526* 
29,270 29,303 
672,407 664 , 584 
13,183 13,746* 
1,791 1,747 
2,316 2,621 
1,735 1,662 
1,066 1,114 
3,851 4,380 
7,881 10,696* 
431 1,382* 
1,844 1,935 
2,221 2,379 
21,366 29 ,889* 
1,293 1,299 
36,079 39,960 
9,715 11,047 
1,362 1,547 
14,685 17,273 
2,138 2,034 
1,429 1,450 
114,367 192,544* 
2/922 2,974 
2,31 2,473 
20,486 24 ,027* 
880 1,024 
2,026 2,129 
1,770 2,214 
1,303 1,473 
28,166 29,981 
4,369 4,181 
1,118 1,265 
1,980 1,922 
7,374 8,655* 
27,305 28,796 
11,104 10,201 
1,841 2,262 
1,729 1,836* 
1,038 1,101* 
2,211 2,305 
2,793 3,097* 
1,370 1,339 
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Population Population 
Province and Province and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census | Census Census | Census 
No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba—concluded Saskatchewan—concluded 
DNCONH WS. Bart Stn aoe: sc:0.0's o00s.00 3,197 3,229 Saskatoon rOn 50020 6,000.050 86 veri 95,526 | 115,892* 
Portage la Prairie, c............. 12,388 13012: |e Shaunavongbscnssccd swe csssscacs 2,154 2,318 
PIAVEIR, Wes sages teh «sence cisiee s 1,574 L680 Wt Shell brooket.. 6... ccbcrs ccc sctelecs 1,042 1,088 
Roblin, Re SR pera soosc ais ecatnss 1,368 1,617*)| Swift Current, Ce celoeiclew cele vetiee 12,186 14, 485* 
BUUISSOLL Gores eo lees eo Gane sca 1,263 1,511 Tisdale; tisase eoces tie ves wate sears 2,402 2,914* 
BG. OntACe, Ce... boekln. denene. > 37,600 43,214 UWRIby, Cetpetes esha ss anos 1,902 2,154 
Ua Gore er eee Bechins 33,977 35,685 Wadena ssews 56.0.dcis lee soo ,0 a1 500 1,311 1,404 
POW IUALT Gngsss <csh eco eccsiew a3 1 29,528 WAKAW Us tte sesicec ba case ancl 974 1,032* 
Bellkark tosses pes sce sess Ueeeee es 8,576 9,157 Watrousy tp codecs ce sees ocie'e's 1,461 1,459 
Bours, ti. cece... secs seegecn<.s 1,841 1,820" || MaWeVDuIM\ Caos ccc blee s sa.5s00 sis 9,101 9,000 
RSECINDACD 2B <5 oc cle ss eccec neds 3,739 4,648* Whitewood, Goya ischcs.o:2. srotersjecesia1s 900 1,069 
PHONOWAPAEDS So. aawdses axes cece ss 1,420 1,577 SWallcle) Gh. 425 oe leicse bores ere bones eee 1,612 1,603 
POWER ALIMET, tise... cceecacesss 3,163 3,400 Ih WWolseley} tian os. 20k eeciee seco or 1,031 1,048 
JU IGU RSE ae ae 6 eee 4,671 SaOsL* i) Way yard, Gian ccs ch «<.cccc ereiececs.aie 1,686 1,956* 
Transcona, c. 14,248 19,761 VOUKLONY Ciak. 02 66ers eevee otic 9,995 12,645* 
Tuxedo, t........ BG 1,627 2,480 
IEG ONS eee ciwnin ce sc cesedesaes 2,708 2,933 
West iailonan Poa abeuicuune 20,077 22,240 ||Alberta— 
“VATE Ode ee ears 2,529 2,570*|| Athabasca, t.. 1,487 1,551 
BU RBRIDOR, (Cis cbioiacst os te sie cteiess 265,429 257,005*]) Barrhead, t.... 2,286 2,592 
Beaverlodge, t 897 1,083* 
USGMOV UG Wars cios sce setae seer 1,323 1,174 
Saskatchewan— lairmore gun. tseices oe, ace ae 1,980 1,779 
ABSINIDOIS: by. 5 wos ees sees eee 83s 2,491 2.82" hedsonnyvVillewbrecwrss censors ser 1,736 2,207" 
SBHUDLOLOLG Gibco docccsk ssa scccceess 1,627 1766: iw ws Usland sition «crt cree cto. 010 on 1,122 1,160 
ICRI Ge fcc 'e'n'e 10 «10/0 oars s 5 2,702 2,755 (IBTOOKS) Gans. coe ios aaa eases 2,827 3,354 
PEORGVICWolibesaiiccc ccc ceccscesss 1,008 Lagat |) Caloany, 0.0.64. ss.cchas miremleicceas 249,641 330, 575* 
IBENOENT WIG eee Or eis sRiscees a decane 2,117 2,734 Camrosen Cbd. . Aka cee etveks cue cea'e 6,939 8,362? 
REALTY IO, Dorrie aoe. cckiters eee sees 982 L064" |- Ganimores wis. decane eerie << 1 1,445 
Rie CATES Gate ic:c ote « calee @E css a 957 1,194 Gangs tony bien ce stata tts aitestc 2,801 2,721 
PRETOUREUIVGD. Uss cise csc esovecss' 930 1 O92" lhe Gaston, “Uh pee sieeve bce ece.s.ccecevesias,s 1,025 1,090 
Creighton i Se Bee cee ae 1,729 1,710 Claresholm, Te BRR NA aaa ee 2,148 2,569* 
RA IASON, cheno 5.0 akk Mosse bese ee 928 1,068" Coaldale: trie. canksse sceveea es 2,592 2,541* 
STERN 5 iUssde oscsce cee acees tse 1,114 3,190* Cold Lake Us ta tigeetletiels Pavecierss 1,307 1,289* 
BERL BV OIA Crate seb sropinsieciewee ees 7,728 0 0624) Golemant tee then cobs srs seiseis leas: 1,507* 
“ili 2 oe DS ee Se ees 1,695 1,548 WWEVON, te Ramee. c. wh senses es betes 1,418 1,283 
BU RON 9 dish. ciaseyints aos Siaccl> <falaiefelaie 2 2 Didshbuny, shee s san oesanns- ces 1,254 1,586 
OTA Rh ee eee 933 1,.165*|| «Drayton Valleyjet..:. 2.050000 3,854 B,o0e” 
Fort Qu’Appelle, t............... 1521 1600" ederim hellerseye . osc. <:o.0..s.0/s:2.0:0.0. 2,931 3,574" 
RerevelDOUur is Ups oc +s cas tidle.cv ens 1,499 T6065 end: monton wer 4: ctr 2 aces o.63,0.c0e-0 281,027 | 376,925* 
COLEUS (aes ae Soe ree 1,256 1,369 HSN; ba. Bis sBitoss ch ao 5:cis, «:0.0:5;01 010 3,198 3, 788* 
SUM GHROSLS. tcc chcccccccchec: 1,038 J. 225 “I aI IC We Uist esc cet ccc sc s.c.e.cc.0 1,506 1,884* 
IGMET CA Goch isc 0 csc.e cess tebe. 1,008 1,040 || Hort Macleod, t....t05.605050 essa 2,490 2,709 
Hudson Bay, t.. 1,601 1,957*|'+ Hort McMurray, t.2) .....<+..<- 1,186 2,614* 
Humboldt, t.. 3,245 3,979 || Fort Saskatchewan, t............ 2,972 4,152* 
Indian Head, t 1,802 18917! eiGrand Centre, t... 2 ir cccissie0.05's 1,493 Lacol® 
CIN BACK, Gad Mie voc niaree'e'enre'elne’ 2,968 2982") Grande Prairie; €...)...: 0.000 ces 8,352 11,417* 
EGPEPO DOIG, Gin. <c:cacoh ans n Robes 1,220 1,237 Grimms ha weet ons. the ccsjesis sven 1,095 1,376* 
EAE OPBIOY. Gaisiass cc ere c\cis's cre Batts 2,990 SOn4o) selanna, t..2ee.5. 2,645 2,633 
angenbury, b.2...<c5.scscesss cos 757 1,269 || High Prairie, t 1,756 2,241 
Deter. £ ade can Pere ee 1,211 1,286 lr oday EULY Ole Mees. cae + ace o1s.0j0;0:0:>,8.6 2,276 2,239 
Bei ie c. HELEN DON, is Sethe, Side a. 0.6.0 rele a Wikio 3,529 4,307 
(Sask. and Alta.)..........+2.- 5,667 Me OCT TE CInnistaliit. occ caidieteas eas secanee 2,270 2,531* 
Maple Oreck teccsccess covet eee 2,291 2 860-—Lac- ba Bichemticecersssees ess 2's 1,314 1,490 
Meadow Lake, t..........sce0e55 2,803 S,a7D' Thacombe) ti......<qheet -a-eenes 3,029 3,035 
on ae eee ees ee 4,039 4,386 ToediOw tress cqecedets ss «hrc eee e 2,356 2,856" 
Melville Cina ve wie. wurde eleine & <isie 5,191 5-690") Lethbridge, Of. a7.0cc0 .esn cote 35,454 37, 186* 
MRM PAW, Oo 5c hanna eens 33, 206 $3, 417%|| Lioydminster, 6:.....02s05.00--5 3 3 
PEDOOOIOIN, G..0scievic0s ose 00 on chide 1,781 2 Ada \lpeMngrath, dive be saecret cre sees ccs 1,338 1,220* 
rie? 2 es sete 3,836 $960 || Manning, t..00 -matelos.c.cacaneace 896 1,179 
orth Battleford, C.......<cccse. 11,230 12-263" ll | Mchennan\ ibs. sees sc. vesres ear 1,078 1,104* 
Mao 26. he, OS, 1,340 1,499 Medicine Hat, Ci. ees. sess. ses 24, 484 25,574 
EH, fa sxcy. fy ceil i a> aa ple 0% eel 1,359 1 5697i| Olds, teaser... LAERE. crest. oven 2,433 2,999° 
RIB ENTINNE Cs aia., suse « 5 ¥.0.0:0-0,0 3 ols 924 1.202 I) Pesce River, venice g «<5 aca eae ds 2,543 4,087* 
Wames Albert, O6:.. 5.2002 02s 24,168 DG-200°! “Licvire Butte; tice. st eae se sees 978 1,013° 
OG 6 TE ARS a oe a 1,067 1,053 || Pincher Creek, t...............- 2,961 2,882* 
oo OPiS sl Se ge Sanita eee 112,141 Pot sles RONOKM aus cuca aseia> alate asia 3,938 4,421* 
RUOROUOWD, Tliseii.cccevesscuvees 2,450 ¥.668"| MProvosty t.. L0G. Pos sekkh dees 1,022 1,328 
ROME Loo.) . cprccwart sla vseles 1,264 14149 ia ymond iit, 3: «as cieres « swhre bataate « 2,362 1,950 
1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 2 See Manitoba. 3 See Saskatchewan. 
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16.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census Years 1961 and 1966—concluded 


Province and 
Incorporated Centre 


Alberta—concluded 
MU OUCHIT IGseee tees oc bees eee e eke 
Ried) Deer ens sie tel 
Redwatersbar2-. 25s ck seo aee ss 
RMD a tee fare cc bes oe bees bole 
Rocky Mountain House, t....... 
Sta Alberts Gare antec is 


Ppiih LAVers be, «oto eek Leese 
DtScuer, foe ee tee oc kee eee Le 
Stony Plain t.0.. obec ee okt 
yor Fiisiece.. ee eek eek Le 
Sylvan Dake; t,.... 246.0500 .0452 


WesreyiNen torts sock vus wccccs eee 
Wermiion Gs cr... nh ilbt. sets sks 


i Sela El SANE A SRR AAS, gh 


WASMOGRE) ieee. cose cere eee Wea 
@hebwiid Vaer-5 obese. te 
Chilliwack. Ose 02.08 95422. 


KCOMrteNnay? Orne). ees kk 
Cranbrook. Gc%. 28! ts 
OFCSLON: Deere. ace ico oe 
Cnmberland $v. 5 sees ss 
Dawson Creek, ¢............2.-. 


Ort Sted AIDES; Voces ss sb ene 
ork Ht. Jousts b.. 2.0) Le 
Mi riiey ales Were o. - cc ek aah soe 
Gibson’s Landing, v............. 
Goldens Viena toc cope ital oeeces 


FOO tae eee see oe. 
HNVETIMNCrON Ves... |. Mea eee eis 


Population 
1961 Gan 
ens 
Census us 
No. No. 
2,221 2,141 
19,612 26,171* 
1,135 1,041 
1,266 1, 502* 
2,360 2,446 
4,059 9,736* 
2,823 3,543*' 
468 ton 
890 1,034*' 
3,638 3, 988* 
1,311 1,397 
643 1,414 
1,381 1,332 
3,951 4,584 
1,491 1,452* 
826 1,056* 
1,077 1,827* 
2,908 3, 598* 
2,449 2,685 
1,048 1,146* 
1,310 1,505 
3,351 3, 867* 
1,838 2,685* 
5,300 6, 008* 
1,054 2,279* 
4,616 4,783 
1,288 1,426 
868 1, 154* 
1,041 1,290 
2,253 3,440* 
1 1,368 
8,259 8,681 
1,756 2,671 
3,485 4,913 
5,549 7,849* 
2,460 2,920* 
1,303 1,277 
10,946 12,392* 
3,726 4,299 
1,075 1,114 
2,661 2,715* 
1,081 1,213 
3,619 6,749* 
1,032 1,203 
1,091 1,450 
1,776 2,590 
2,347 2,556* 
2,751 2,948 
744 1,022* 


Population 
Province or Territory and 
Incorporated Centre 1961 1966 
Census Census 
No. No. 
British Columbia—concluded 
Kamloops, |Gass so. beet tee 10,076 10,759 
KelownanCieat a. .sho cee heen 13,188 17,006* 
Kam berley, Gs. .o.c5) ce ee 6,013 5,901 
Minnaird) Vente... te 2,123 2,869” 
Dadyamiths bes... ct ee 2,173 3,410* 
Lake Cowichan, v...............- 2,149 2,353 
Tangloy;iGe. sees ck 2,365 2,800 
TN GOCE Wecae ce ws se 1,304 1,379* 
Marve ville; ven... ee 1,057 1,126 
Merritt. t. 22 6s0 te 3,039 4,500 
Mission City) t;.. <3.) ee 3,251 3,412 
MOnErOSG, Vous ncssce eee 862 1,079 
Nakusp. iver bes. chic ee 1,282 
INANAIMNIG; (OMe oa. chet to eae 14,135 15,188 
Nelson, (Cscce sft sek ee ei 7,074 9,504* 
New Westminster, ¢............. 33,654 38,013* 
North Kamloops, t.............. 6,456 11,319* 
North Vancouver, c............. 23 , 656 26,851 
Oliver: V7 ete. Pee RRR ARE EA 1,774 1,563 
OSOVOOS SVs cde ee eee ee 1,022 1,166* 
Parks valesaven. cs sche cree 1,183 1,426 
PENLICHON) Cae) ot ue pec eens 13,859 | 15,330* 
Port Albert. €.-- bec. soo.c ced 11,560 13, 755* 
Port Coquitlam, ¢..20..-.).28. 2.2 8,111 11,121 
‘Port Mood yiies. -..2. te eee 4,789 7,021 
ETINCO GEOree,.0... gee 13,877 24,471" 
PFC, Rupert. O..). 4.2. . eels 11,987 14,677* 
IPTINCELON, Won tenn ce bce eee 2,163 2,151* 
Quesnel tees... ct eene een 4,673 5,725* 
Revelstoke. c.......... ste 3,624 4,791* 
Hossland G5. 3... kee eee 4,354 4,264 
Salmon Arms sy... ..).0 ee ee 1,506 1,854 
SHG Ch an ae es SSRI AALS 1,558 3,165* 
PINECNCTS Verte os cn kane 2,487 3, 135* 
ARY ail. Crees vos.) 11,580 11,600 
Welnelot.ivereas «<< 2 eee 782 1,054* 
WaAnCOUVOENC@s......c chet e Renee 884,522 | 410,375 
Wanderhoot, v......5. 0k eee 1,460 1,507 
WOErnon, G.7.0e sss hee 10,250 11,423* 
Wictoria, jon s 5... tee Ree ee 54,941 57,453 
WSrfieldy Vewske. oct 2,212 2,255 
White, Rocks'es 5.0.05. he 6,453 7,787 
Williams Lake, t................ 2,120 3,167 
Yukon Territory— 
Wihitehorsesc. #.schoceeunoo de 5,031 4,771 
Northwest Territories— 
Wort: Smlith= yi... 0.b eee 1 2,120 
Hay River ts5....0 oe i 2,002 
Wellowkmilet 0sc228 0.50. ncn 1 3,741 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1961. 


Subsection 3.—Density of Population 


Table 17 shows the density of population in the different provinces and territories of 
Canada in the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. Omitting the Yukon and North- 
west Territories where population density is exceedingly low, there were 9.50 persons per 
square mile in Canada as a whole in 1966 compared with 8.66 in 1961 and 6.65 in 1951. 
The greatest increase in the latest five years was shown by Ontario where there were 2.11 
more persons per square mile, followed by Prince Edward Island where there was an 
increase of 1.79. However, it should be remembered that the population within the 
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provinces is very unevenly distributed; all provinces with the exception of the Maritimes 
have large areas almost devoid of population and concentration in other areas is very 
high. The density of each county and census division, of each city, town and village 
of 2,500+, and of component parts of metropolitan and other major urban areas in 1966 
is given in DBS Census Report 1.1 (Catalogue No. 92-601). Table 18 gives density in 
the city proper and in the fringe area of each of the five largest metropolitan areas in 1966 
compared with 1961 and 1956. 


17.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


Population 1951 Population 1956 Population 1961 Population 1966 


Province st 
or Land Area Per Per Per Per 
Territory Total Sa. Total Sa. Total Sq. Total Sq. 
Mile Mile Mile Mile 
sq. miles No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland 


(incl. Labrador).| 143,045 361,416 2.53 415,074 2.90 457 , 853 3.20 493 , 396 3.45 


Prince Edwar: 

Island...... Se 2,184 98,429 | 45.07 99,285 | 45.46 104,629 | 47.91 108, 535 49.70 
Nova Scotia....... 20, 402 642,584 | 31.50 694,717 | 34.05 737,007 | 36.12 756 039 37.06 
New Brunswick.... 27,835 515,697 | 18.53 554,616 | 19.98 597,936 | 21.48 616,788 22.16 
PORGDOG. 52:22 5 wicca sss 523,860 | 4,055,681 7.74 | 4,628,378 8.84 | 5,259,211 10.04 | 5,780,845 11.04 
BPMBTIO.< g.0< soc. «- 344,092 || 4,597,542 | 18.86 | 5,404,933 | 15.71 | 6,236,092 | 18.12 | 6,960,870 20.23 
Manitoba.......... 211715 776,541 3.67 850,040 4.01 921,686 4.35 963,066 4.55 
Saskatchewan..... 220,182 831,728 3.78 880,665 4.00 925,181 4.20 955,344 4.34 
PTTOLUR 0 Socss 000s 248 , 800 939,501 3.78 | 1,123,116 4.51 | 1,331,944 5.35 | 1,463,203 5.88 
British Columbia..| 359,279 |} 1,165,210 3.24 | 1,398,464 3.89 | 1,629,082 4.53 | 1,873,674 5.22 

Canada 

(Exclusive 

of the 

Territories)...| 2,101,454 ||13, 984,329 6.65 |16, 049, 288 7.64 |18, 200,621 8.66 |19, 971, 760 9.50 
Yukon Territory... 205,346 9,096 0.04 12,190 0.06 14,628 0.07 14,382 0.07 
Northwest 
Territories....... 1,253, 438 16,004 0.01 19,313 0.02 22,998 0.02 28,738 0.02 

Canada... .<.. 3,560,238 |/14,009, 429 3.93 |16, 080,791 4.52 |18, 238, 247 5.12 |20,014,880 5.62 


18.—Land Area and Density of Population in Canada’s Five Largest Metropolitan Areas, 
Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


Norge.—Revised 1966 land area used for density figures for all years. 


1956 1961 1966 + 8 
M cates ones <a Density Density Density Land 
Population per Population per Population per Area 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
No. No. No. No. No. No. sq. mile 
Montreal— 
tAaty propers: se, J.e yee 1,116,582 19,271 1,201,559 20,738 1,222,255 21,095 57.94 
Fringe Grn, o's: 4+. senes 629, 487 1,363 909,120 1,968 1,214, 562 2,629 461.94 
Toronto— 
RSEGY DIO es «aa cei staetec 667,706 19,099 672,407 19,234 664,584 19,010 34.96 
Fringe area...........06 834, 637 1,092 1,152,182 1,507 1,493,912 1,954 764.40 
Vancouver— 
Pee PLOPOks .... 2c se eee 365, 844 8,443 384, 522 8,874 410,375 9,471 43.33 
US ee aa 299,173 656 405,643 889 481,911 1,056 456.16 
Winnipeg— 
Ree DEOPOT. os oc xnne sone 255, 586 8,463 265, 986 8,807 257,005 8,510 30.20 
MEPS D POA 5. a5 25 oss «tia 157,155 656 210,557 879 251,754 1,051 239.43 
Ottawa— 
eG. DOVER «...o% oon 2 oe 20 vie 222,129 5,223 268, 206 6,306 290,741 6,836 42.53 
Wraye.erGa... sss sées 123,340 431 161,555 565 203 , 794 712 286.06 
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Subsection 4.—Sex and Age Distribution 


The sex and age distributions of a population are basic to most, if not all, other 
analyses, as they influence employment, marriage, birth and death rates and a multitude 
of other factors that are of great importance in the national life. 


Sex.—The Canadian population has always been characterized by an excess of males, 
although this excess has been greatly modified in recent years. Since Confederation, the 
peak sex ratio for Canada as a whole was 113 reached in 1911, a census year that fell within 
a period of heavy immigration; the 1966 ratio was 101. In the older settled provinces east 
of Manitoba the ratio varied between 104 in 1911 and 100 in 1966, but in the western 
provinces which were being opened to settlement in the early years of the century the ratio 
changed from a high of 146 in 1911 to 103 in 1966. 


The sex distributions and variations in ratio among the provinces are given for the 
census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 in Table 19. 


19.—Sex Distribution of the Population and Sex Ratio, by Province, 
Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


1951 1956 
Province 

or Males Males 

Territory Males Females to 100 Males Females to 100 
Females emales 

No. No No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland)i i. ee cssc.ccnesacteeee 185,143 176,273 105 213,905 201,169 106 
Prince Edward Island.................- 50,218 48,211 104 50,510 48,775 104 
IN GV al SCotiacernce arciictacle sh aa mcaaer 324,955 317,629 102 353, 182 341,535 103 
INGWAB TONS WiCk@er iy. soo. och epee en 259,211 256, 486 101 279,590 275,026 102 
Que WOO de sien schuciet stipe ais.crciste ieee rsync ee 2,022,127 2,083,554 99 2,317,677 2,310,701 100 
Oitarioneere cece eede ce eee 2,314,170 2,283,372 101 2,721,519 2,683, 414 101 
Nanitobasereewss.\- ee ances ter Oe c ce 394,818 381,723 103 432,478 417,562 104 
Daskatchowarlrcccsrs caumuecsticete rischie 434, 568 397,160 109 458 , 428 422 237 109 
(RIDCRUAL a aers seercuaihanelsecocts hae cidodele 492,192 447,309 110 585,921 537,195 109 
Britis Columbia: &.ccsscsdecontn ects 596, 961 568 , 249 105 720,516 677,948 106 
Wukonrb erritory secs cr cneeeder neues 5,457 3,639 150 6,924 5,266 131 
Northwest Territories.................- 9,053 6,951 130 11,229 8,084 139 
Canada sac sieacsthbedcssat eee 7,088,873 6,920, 556 102 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 103 

Males Males 

Males Females to 100 Males Females to 100 
Females Females 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland’ sate «. wteccmuakheanchoade 234,924 222,929 105 252,125 241,271 104 
Prince Edward Island.................. 53,357 51,272 104 54,974 53,561 103 
INOMANS COLLA Neer ins Cotte siaicisleiicias eee nee 374,244 362,763 103 380,517 375, 522 101 
New Brunswick: ae..<oF strc «hase Seek 302,440 295,496 102 310,145 306, 643 101 
Quebec he otal aherpatahe’sis\cisis 91s fetaie oMeieinye eae hocks 2,631,856 2,627,355 100 2,885,927 2,894,918 100 
OULANIOM a esiet eee ee or eceaiioe een 3,134, 528 3,101,564 | | 101 3,479,149 3,481,721 100 
Manitoba, spityetecatisintearicieris igrsioa eso « 468 , 503 453, 183 108 484, 266 478,800 101 
Saskatchewames, a2... 0a sk@a caso osc eee 479,564 445,617 108 489 , 040 466,304 105 
PA ln erta as: Sotate, Siva vc 8S eet oD alnle Stace 689, 383 642,561 107 746,245 716,958 104 
British:Columbiasycsents semesceeccsbotns: 829,094 799,988 104 948 , 585 925,089 103 
Yukon el enntory soe onc sioeee cee 8,178 6,450 127, 7,805 6,577 119 
Northwest Territories.................. 12,822 10,176 126 15,566 13,172 118 
Canad arecccts.. sets ieee: 9,218,893 9,019,354 102 || 10,054,344 | 9,960,536 101 


Age.—The age composition of the Canadian population is, of course, a reflection of 
past trends in vital rates and immigration. The lower birth rate of the 1961-66 period 
relative to that of the late 1950s had a considerable impact on the population under 15 
years of age in 1966. This age group increased by only 400,000 or 6.5 p.c. between 1961 
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and 1966 as compared with a gain of 967,000 or 18.5 p.c. in the 1956-61 period. Asa 
result, the proportion that this age group formed of the total population fell from 34.0 
p.c. in 1961 to 32.9 p.c. in 1966. The population of working age—those 15-64—increased 
more substantially, with a gain in excess of 1,200,000 or 11.5 p.c. in the 1961-66 period. 
Consequently, this age group constituted 59.4 p.c. of the total population in 1966 as com- 
pared with 58.4 p.c. five years earlier. Close to one third of the over-all 1961-66 increase 
in the 15-64 age group occurred among those 15-19 years of age. This young adult age 
group in 1966 was, of course, comprised of those born in the high birth rate, postwar 
years. The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over was approximately the same in 
1966 as in 1961. 


Table 20 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and by 
sex for the census years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966. The provincial distribution by 
specified age group is given for 1966 in Table 21. 


20.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1951, 1956, 1961 and 1966 


ee —eeeeeeaSSQW[w\»—‘—9m——=—" 


1951 1956 1961 1966 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No No. No No No No 

O- 4 years........ 879,063 843,046 | 1,011,835 971,728 | 1,154,091 | 1,102,310 | 1,128,771 | 1,068,616 

Reno SSMS CSAS NH 713,873 683 , 952 919,952 887,101 | 1,063,840 | 1,015,682 | 1,172,821 1,128,036 
SYS ee eee 575,122 555,661 732,032 702,562 948, 160 907,839 | 1,071,255 1,022,258 
ee eee 532,180 525, 792 586,635 575, 666 729,035 703 , 524 928 ,958 908 , 767 
oy ee Tre aw gere 537,535 551,106 567,179 561,931 587,139 596, 507 727,115 734, 183 
25-29 “ 552,812 578,403 605, 836 592,301 613,897 595,400 619, 462 622,332 
30-34 “ 512,557 630,177 602,535 613,750 644,407 627,403 630, 498 611,199 
35-39 “ 503,571 495, 562 655, 763 558 , 622 631,072 639 , 852 649, 769 636,375 
40-44 “ 445 ,800 422,767 522,615 502,784 559, 996 558,965 624, 709 632,319 
45-49 “ 387,708 356,971 455,827 422,988 515,516 499 ,800 542,752 547,163 
50-54 “ 340 , 461 322,195 381,885 351,215 442,909 420,279 498 , 283 489 ,981 
55-59 “ 292,564 278,126 321,973 307,271 362,145 343 , 690 413,389 402,911 
60-64 “ 264 , 324 241,828 265 ,652 259 , 265 292,569 291,066 330,006 333,404 
65-69 “ 228,076 205,421 237,551 226 , 562 239 , 685 247,417 254,938 Pudiyyeelal 
70-74 “ 160,398 154,674 187,490 183 , 218 196,076 206 , 099 198,808 228 ,399 
75-79 “ 94,130 94,261 113,550 113,948 134,186 140,051 138 , 967 161,398 
80-84 “ 45,963 50,828 55,636 61,460 69,046 77,771 80,664 96,655 
85-89 “ 17,539 22,060 21,688 26,670 27,178 33,606 33,073 43,717 
90 years or over... 5,197 7,726 6,295 9,870 7,946 12,093 10,106 16,052 


ee | dO 


Totals....| 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 10,054,344 | 9,960,536 
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21.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1966 


eee 


. . 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
Province or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No No No No. No No 

MMEMEEMINGLANCE So sais sis ces de eraieieiels score 68,545 67,007 63,531 54,307 35,976 53,299 
Prince Edward Island.............- 12,587 13,023 12,023 11,061 6,781 11,256 
PEE ACOULES eo esate iets cae's o's sleet tts 85,521 87,433 81,600 74,142 52,598 84,372 
ERIS TINS WICK. c.cier a Ge ueaies ech ed 72,859 76,295 72,908 65,567 42,331 65,198 
EE its heres ds As name Gee ees 632,489 682,874 628,210 566,315 474,158 752,995 
LET DS Soe Sa Reee bere renee 745,744 770,061 688 , 270 599,197 485 ,053 881,011 
i Ss ee eee ae ener 102,425 105 ,527 99 , 227 87,848 66,899 109,460 
PU PEONOWAN a co os doaedis eines 107,515 110, 130 103,304 88,412 62,150 104,651 
lua Bec 5) ARNE Bee hor > Sear 173,568 179,540 157,658 128,999 102,005 186,681 
Co Vg Gf} Nene 0) +: a ea a 188,778 203, 068 182,424 158,406 129,761 227,754 
EMPL OLTILOLY fe ccc cs decss cece’ ss 2,124 1,848 1,487 1,017 1,116 2,339 
Northwest Territories.............- 5,232 4,051 2,921 2,454 2,470 4,475 


i eels | pee ieteianaas | ae | A | Re | a 


MOMMIRNA Scinianc s'2 die rea eine sie 2,197,387 | 2,300,857 | 2,093,513 | 1,837,725 1,461,298 2,483,491 
—EEEEE SS _—_____ —__..___ ee 
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21.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1966—concluded 
ae—————eeoOs“*sowleyeoweoaeaowoqoq‘_‘sqo®=$S$ $0a0=$S=S$$00$a9amaa 


: * 35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ 
Provinee or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

INewioundland AOS *. thasaecee. 49,027 43 , 867 28,665 10,261 18,911 493 ,396 
Prince Edward Island.............. 10,912 10,846 8,357 3,595 8,094 108,535 
Noval Scotia eons sk Bee. 84,118 81,138 57,838 21,642 45,637 756,039 
Now Brunswick. .ises gaqcadien cece 66,697 60,595 44,020 16,623 33,695 616,788 
Quehecy ss. seco ee ee 730,872 565,813 395,465 133,813 217,841 5,780,845 
Ontario. ahs) tts i eeeeisa is 941,974 744,385 537 , 453 199, 206 368,516 6,960,870 
Manitoba ys. cnsentcie cc csmcticaccn hes 117,065 106,752 79,005 28,668 60,190 963,066 
Saskatchewanereeesc et tac cee. 110,413 103,270 76,617 27,264 61,618 955,344 
Al pertacts 2) ment as meter) Tuetey eu 184,532 145,224 100,986 35,195 68,815 1,463, 203 
BritishiColimbias. es, Seats. 242,415 213,059 149 343 54,902 123, 764 1,873,674 
Waikonulernitoryauenteee nea ne 2,016 1,240 732 216 297 14,382 
Northwest Territories.............. oot 1,990 1,229 324 461 28,738 

Canada:Pors). fen ee. 2,643,172 | 2,078,179 | 1,479,710 531,709 | 1,007,839 || 20,014,880 


Subsection 5.—Marital Status 


After sex and age, marital status analysis is probably next in importance from a vital, 
economic and social viewpoint. The number of married females between 15 and 45 years 
of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a population. If the proportion of 
females in this group is low, the expected birth rate will be low. In 1966, 61.2 p.c. of all 
married females were in the 15-44 age group compared with 62.9 p.c. in 1961, 64.0 p.c. 
in 1951, 61.2 p.c. in 1941 and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 


In the 1961-66 period, the total population 15 years of age or over increased by 11.4 
p.c. while the single adult population rose by 18.0 p.c., the married by 8.7 p.c. and the 
widowed and divorced combined by 12.5 p.c. Thus, the proportion of the adult popula- 
tion who were single increased from 26.5 p.c. in 1961 to 28.0 p.c. in 1966 and the married 
proportion fell from 66.6 p.c. to 65.0 p.c. in the five-year interval. It is of interest that 
the 1961-66 decline in the proportion married is attributable largely to smaller proportions 
in this category in the younger adult age groups. The proportion of those 25 years of 
age or over who were married was approximately the same at the two census years, i.e., 
79 p.c., but the married proportion for the 15-24 age group fell from 23.0 p.c. in 1961 to 
21.4 p.c. in 1966. 


The marital status of the population in 1966 is shown in Table 22. 


22.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1966 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 

No No No. No No 
Wuderstonyenns nosso thie ie can isle See M. | 3,372,847 _ — “= 3,372,847 
F, 3,218,910 _ _— _— 3,218,910 
rs 6,591,757 — — _ 6,591,757 
15-19 Pec ea sss bb Saleeb elas os se cecancas M. 917,589 11,188 160 ote 928,958 
F, 839,812 68 , 692 167 96 908, 767 
Bu. 1,757,401 79,880 327 117 1,837,725 
20-24 a AN Sana ea Rislovolsieieieis ese M. 508,672 217,779 291 373 727,115 
F, 324, 762 406,922 1,031 1,468 734,183 
Es 833, 434 624,701 1,322 1,841 1,461,298 
25-34 GoRins weiss a'sok anise Selec se ease R tae M. 265,222 979,302 1,604 3,832 1,249,960 
F, 149,678 1,068,296 7,368 8,189 1,233,531 
T: 414,900 | 2,047,598 8,972 12,021 2,483,491 
35-44 ile aR Aetualbarisleidiaainie-c Sistelaaas M. 146,523 | 1,114,948 6,408 6,599 1,274,478 
98,428 1,127,718 31,364 11,184 1,268,694 


F, 
406 244,951 | 2,242,666 37,772 17,783 2,543,172 
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22.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1966—concluded 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

PE CCHEN. Sis'c woo e/cic pass hecs css cic sevice eee M. 104,744 914,181 15,523 6,587 1,041,035 
13 89,947 858 , 387 78,451 10,359 1,037,144 

Ae 194,691 1,772,568 93,974 16,946 2,078,179 

eee yds eslewavies BEY Ok Oe le Sie Shale a’ctere ate M. 78,678 627,089 32,782 4,846 743,395 
F 76,473 511,869 142,234 5,739 736,315 

ai 155,151 1,138,958 175,016 10,585 1,479,710 

TED Gere ag ons A SCS $ SIE IOS M, 28 , 832 199,031 25 ,593 1,482 254,938 
like 28,110 149,170 98,172 1,319 276,771 

MA 56,942 348,201 123,765 2,801 531,709 

RWEMES OF OVED fod toe c's oc oss 2 vin asitice eee seis M. 50,657 296,036 113,286 1,639 461,618 
F 56, 706 172,609 315, 863 1,043 546,221 

a" 107,363 468, 645 429,149 2,682 1,007,839 

ANT AGOS 6 oon voc ccc s eee nawnncnas M. 5,473,764 | 4,359,554 195,647 25,379 || 10,054,344 

F. 4,882,826 4,363, 663 674, 650 39,397 9,960,536 

T. | 10,356,590 | 8,723,217 870,297 64,776 20,014, 880 


ee 5 EE es ee ee ee EE a aa 


Subsection 6.—Ethnic Groups and Birthplaces 


Ethnic Groups.—A population made up of diverse ethnic groups gives rise to political, 
social and economic problems quite different in nature from those of one with a more 
homogeneous ethnic composition. These problems are mitigated, however, to the extent 
that certain groups are more easily integrated than others. It is equally true that the 
different backgrounds of various ethnic groups lend variety and diversity to the national 
life. 

The two basic groups in the Canadian population are the French and British Isles 
ethnic groups. The influence of the French in Canada covers a longer period and, with 
the exception of the 1921 Census, this group has always exceeded in number any of the 
components of the British Isles ethnic group. 

In 1961, each person was asked the question: “To what ethnic or cultural group did 
you or your ancestor (on the male side) belong on coming to this Continent?”’. The 
language spoken at the time by the person, or his paternal ancestor, was used as an aid in 
determining the person’s ethnic group. The classification is given for 1961 in Table 23 
with comparative figures for 1951 and 1941. Information on ethnic group was not col- 
lected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 


23.—Distribution of the Population by Ethnic Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


SSS 


Ethnic Group 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c. 

on SS OE ye ee ce 5,715,904 6, 709, 685 7,996, 669 43.8 
ISR AIRN De See Sots a0 de tata eatin dice ds Pee tang es Leese ee ae tet 2,968 , 402 3,630,344 4,195,175 23.0 
MEET ig BE cE CASTES iasalhe Aleve etnias wide mam mg nts c'e'eis Setanta States 1,267,702 1,439,635 1,753,351 9.6 
Scottish... 1,403 , 974 1,547,470 1,902,302 10.4 
0 ae 75,826 92,236 145,841 0.8 
SUaREPETPRETONICHIRCTNS . oc..cc cocclnns scbetvnet feasts cape aneeete’s 5,526, 964 6,872,889 | 9,657,195 53.0 
ENE A AR BOI oan hn en et es ws se beeline eS 37,715 32,231 106,535 0.6 
PURO AOR GE SC nc che seat ane esse semaniness 444 29,711 35,148 61,382 0.3 
Czech and Slovak 42,912 63,959 73,061 0.4 
MY SOM Fed Sine ts an age sana are cate cea e ees 37,4389 42,671 85,473 0.5 
UTI eh a Ba SRB lor RE Seite sah 41,683 43,745 59, 436 0.3 
re ee ne RN os niet Onie cis Oa ta sings 3,483 ,038 4,319,167 5,540,346 30.4 

Oo TOT Ra salt Bee ie gE On ee a 464, 682 619,995 1,049, 599 5.8 
RRs nae ees ere cacne want decanscuar Gene ee 11,692 13,966 56,475 0.3 


i Excludes Newfoundland. 
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23.—Distribution of the Population by Ethnic Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


—concluded 
ooo ee 
Ethnic Group 19411 1951 1961 
Se | ee | ceed Se eee 
No. No. No. p.c. 
Other European—concluded 
Efungarianier pes i as sack See oss e RER EEE ee ok Pe 54,598 60,460 126,220 One 
cel andigsesec cc seaace stcoccehiicde: Meee A eee 21,050 23,307 30,623 0.2 
Tall ans HEEB Pinca eta BSc BS ost OR ok Se | 112,625 152,245 450,351 2.5 
Vewishsie Hee Bos scs.qe goes eels ee Sek ee 170,241 181,670 173 ,344 1.0 
Trthianigines hci «ae Pash Ohio RC ere ek eee 7,789 16,224 27,629 0.2 
Netherlands) .sn5 staeteasce sich ee kos eh lee One oe ee 212,863 264, 267 429 679 2.4 
NOK Wegianiee Bil sc 5st, Be sshd. Lae, keen | 100,718 119,266 148,681 0.8 
BOUSh. Spek ss ah eee Oyo | ORteeE |. Reena 167,485 219,845 323,517 1.8 
FVOMIANISN RI fy cic cto AS SOEs oak SERRE cea! 24,689 23,601 43,805 0.2 
RUSS lange nee eee ae haece aoe So acca erect ats, Sheena 83,708 91,279 119,168 0.7 
Swedish ewer es <. SSSR 46s. de Bs aN 85,396 97,780 121,757 0.7 
Uikrainiantye §..3...40399. alo. soc a ee ee 305,929 395,043 473,337 2.6 
Vig ORLA VICR es. 2555. yr R0h.. 1) RRR, ee 4 21,214 21,404 68 , 587 0.4 
OGG Sreerrysrereetromtsttattevcovearietr titer me ete 9,787 35,616 88,190 0.5 
ASlatle.®. ..2 22888 «5s. 2 805.80 oc ER ERE SE ck GS ee 74, 064 72,827 121,753 0.7 
Chinese? See. «5.4. 2a Aes Ee A. ee ee 34,627 32,528 58,197 0.3 
TAD AN ESO 2.0 evoraraistovenovspeyorsrverarsrcisi ate eR RRR Rae Ln 23,149 21,663 29,157 0.2 
Ober recins oars sce siewns Sais Sis Ss sia rice 16,288 18,636 34/399 0.2 
OCH Cr ONS II sions stein 39,5 oxoje, ask Saas Se eosin 189, 723 354,028 462, 630 2.5 
Native Indian and Mskimo.:)......./)¢05.500...0)0 0.06.) 125,521 165,607 220,121 1.2 
INCSrO Ne Me ne seamen ney h. tn od ine, aoe Am Reeb tet h 22,174 18,020 32,127 0.2 
Otherandinot stated: sc scanccndcbicok iambic as Seaman 42,0282 170,401 210,382 1.2 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds, 


Birthplaces.—Table 24 gives the total population of Canada classified by country of 
birth for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1961, and Table 25 shows the province of birth of 
Canadian-born persons for the same years. For immigrants, the country of birth was 
recorded according to boundaries existing at the date of the census. Information on 
birthplaces was not collected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 


24.—Country of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Country 1941! 1951 1961 


ca Se a eee ee ee 
No. No. No. p.c. 
Wanad arene moe paca e (Ri ee A ee 9,487,808 | 11,949,518 | 15,393,984 84.4 
British Teles. sme eae peeks eek, Bee ly 960, 1252 912,482 969,715 5.3 
Other Commonweal th cesar onrsisiaresiave oetaenues Gacianamec wre 43,644 20,567 47,887 0.3 
HUOPO sce tects hee teen Le? eee 653,705 801,618 1,468,058 8.0 
eM RG ENENne Sy acho eee et hee ene ile nei tL) 50,713 37,598 70,192 0.4 
Czechoslovalsiamdceptrcecnin nce isc cece eo tte 25,564 29,546 35,743 0.2 
BIPAN COM erent eras. hh sc RMAs sodas MARRS ee oe 13,795 15,650 36,103 0.2 
(GORMAN VA a eta taht crass sisi anccuodicucaieitasee he oe 28,479 42,693 189,131 1.0 
GreeCe HI. atte sis ED LOO COMBO: Cet omer ctocctonnn 5,871 8,594 38,017 0.2 
UN Dan yeeten re emule te capo denna vetoed sre thn ak ee 31,813 32,929 72,900 0.4 
Ttaly. 2 pitt ROE oP od Rs Hiss thot a MR te le Oe 40,432 57,789 258,071 1.4 
Netherlands) emt gcd: hae. Hake can see ke oe 9,923 41,457 135,033 0.7 
Bland ee the pee eck RA. dh Ae WR. TA ee 155,400 164,474 171,467 0.9 
Scandinavian countries’. ....5.......c0ce0s.sccc cc ccee el. 72,473 64, 522 74,616 0.4 
Union’of Soviet Socialist Republics....................... 124,402 188 , 292 186 , 653 1.0 
Witcoslaviace acct: catcirecadrciccs tte eon 17,416 . 20,912 50,826 0.3 
Olber Waropeans ae - Soiree ere m...etgs ates o0 0. ene eee. 77,424 97,162 149,306 0.8 
ASLAR So SAUER SEE cn OER ation Cs eA co. be ee ee 44,443 37,145 57,761 0.3 
Ching Ter ths octet vic ck deBae pained) eee ee 29,095 24,166 36,724 0.2 
Olber ASigne, $e isan ets oe eck sete Aine ooh dooce 15,348 12,979 21,037 0.1 
Wnited| States mer cee. deat AS. oi, A ean NAS. Le a 312,473 282,010 283 ,908 16 
Othericountriessy. Pe acide WO. sc ee, Pk ee, 3,512 6,089 16,984 0.1 
Totals. t26.6.06 tutte. + oa 11,506, 6554] 14,009,429 | 18,238, 247 100.0 

1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2Includes the Republic of Ireland. 2 Includes Denmark, Iceland, 


Norway and Sweden. ‘ Includes persons whose birthplace was not stated. 
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25.—Province of Birth of Canadian-Born Persons, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


: Province or 
Province 1941 1951 1961 Territary 1941 1951 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
107 BR 2 See oe ye 397,623 49725910 ||USaskstiaseene eae 667 , 832 817,404 | 1,080,755 
OYE ee rae 108 , 423 117,310 TSO Sal A lia. <. oateteieects 479,098 649,594 965,425 
PR AaE 5 alas 5.6 «a0 568,797 660,150 TSS Osh iiss Oaeacer seismic: 335,554 514,651 843,596 
RP Eset Gises siseule'. © 463,127 549,984 655,066 || Y.T. and N.W.T... 12,267 16,654 26 , 028 
CRE cit om Laloscrela trate 3,155,549 | 3,881,487 | 4,916,024 
lives Sa 3,123,810 | 3,645,074 | 4,667,159 
ET a or 570,349 699 , 587 878,369 Canada......... 9,487,808 1/11, 949,518 | 15,393, 984 


1 Includes persons born in Canada whose province of birth was not stated. 


Subsection 7.—Religious Denominations 


In the 1961 Census, enumerators were instructed to record the specific religious body, 
denomination, sect or community reported in answer to the question: ‘‘What is your reli- 
gion?”. Thus, it should be noted that census figures do not measure church membership 
or indicate the degree of affiliation with any religious body. As shown in Table 26, close 
to eight out of ten persons in Canada stated that they belonged to one of the three numeri- 
eally largest denominations—Roman Catholic, United Church and Anglican—in 1961. 
The table gives comparative figures for the census years 1941 and 1951; this information 
was not collected in the 1956 or 1966 Censuses. 


26.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Oona “{(0@™@—_™”— 000 00 00 


Religious Denomination 1941 1951 1961 
No. No. No. p.c 

ERP UCIIS TS. + ft. «, sale th cratic Peltemtte cele Bite viclelaie lee eee elelelaitane.o 18,485 21,398 25,999 0.1 
Anglican Church of (Canada... 2.2..00.600cecceer cre denccceees 1,754,368 2,060,720 2,409,068 13.2 
SUE TEEL th AU RRA EGO OU ISOC OLD OOO COUCU UOT GOO IC IUCR OCGA aS 484,465 519,585 593,553 3.3 
PRE EASTLHOI OX Cree ee cee en rere eee ses ars crn 139,845 172,271 239,766 1.3 
SPs y ly SW IUNCSSES: ccc ok cette tela ciate heal « ake ot eniete Sha aS cls Woes a 7,007 34,596 68,018 0.4 
USERNET SMR RO RL aroes ae cin. s orale eieeie, wines Ce ere Niele aie leie sieve ects 168, 585 204, 836 254,368 1.4 
MG MOLL so ore Face Pe eRe ae TSE RUG ER EW ESE ESE SES 401,836 444 923 662,744 3.6 
_ iter? Se Re RR, BOR eercre ce cenage So ouee oor MORE? aerate 111,554 125,938 152,452 0.8 
WOM AaN ee Neo so os ccs cr5-4 oes) sintocc oe cc cumeleciewssasees ois eee ek BE 25,328 32,888 50,016 0.3 
MEDTERUUMLHLT.. SOR Roc 8 ccorivaie.s siete re a emiarerereree eAaiecait io oles sfefors 57,742 95,131 148,877 0.8 
MRE POURED eee crave oo) chess ooeeg, Srancsec ss olejatale ofS Gtsiciare/ecalecieiyi ripen si0« 830,597 781,747 818,558 4.5 
MEmeEPRIMCC CLEC Me et haben ae otto ereieie joie msisrs eine eases coco 4,806,431 6,069, 496 8,342,826 45.7 
“or hus ne. 9 Fas RE BSE BIpOe Bete GEOnIRIeS Cae DOSE ce aco 33, 609 70,275 92,054 0.5 
Brornrn (lareck) CAthOlc*. ss: 5ccscss 2s cmssscearesoss cesses 185,948 191,051 189,653 1.0 
Siren nurch or (ANAS. testes siese bites eqesseeneseriess 2,208,658 2,867,271 3,664,008 20.1 
LCA qa SK Se Napr gine or ani iceen orn dioadin st rent a: rei 272,197 317,303 531,287 2.9 
200 SL. GBR RISC DESC ESR ObTICGog: cosmic Trg ric ar ies 11,506,655?) 14,009,429 | 18,238, 247 100.0 

1 Includes ‘‘Hutterites’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic’’. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 8.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


The term “official language” used by the census refers only to the English and French 
languages.* ‘Mother tongue” is the language a person first learned in childhood and still 
understands. It should be noted that persons indicated as speaking ‘English only” or 


* The British North America Act, 1867 (Sect. 133) makes provision for the use of the English and French 
languages as follows:— 

Either the English or the French Language may be used by any Person in the Debates of the Houses of 
the Parliament of Canada and of the Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; and both those Languages shall be 
used in the respective Records and Journals of those Houses; and either of those Languages may be used by 
any Person or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under this Act, 
and in or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. ? 

The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published in 
both those Languages. 
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“French only” with respect to official language may also speak other languages and have a 
mother tongue other than English or French. The use of the English and French languages 
in Canada at the time of the 1961 Census is discussed in a special article appearing in the 
1965 Year Book at pp. 180-184. Table 27 gives the numerical and percentage distribution 
of official language by province in 1961; this information was not collected in the 1966 
Census. 


27.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population Speaking One, Both or 
Neither of the “Official”? Languages, by Province, Census 1961 


Notr.—See text and footnote on p. 181 re the term “‘official language’. 


V6V0uaec_ea———NNN®w_«“»“«<=—$=—€—_——«S—S——a=«="=~aoO<O»0w@a===—oSSsSsSSSsSSSSSSS 


English Neither English 
Province or Territory English Only French Only and nor 

French French 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Newfoundland............. 450,945 | 98.5 522 0.1 5,299 12 1,087 0.2 
Prince Edward Island..... 95,296 | 91.1 1,219 12, 7,938 7.6 176 0.2 
Noa SCOLIn pts eee 684,805 | 92.9 5,938 0.8 44,987 6.1 1,277 0.2 
New Brunswick........... 370,922 | 62.0 112,054 |) 18:7 113,495 | 19.0 1,465 0.2 
Quebec Ss aii ts. ce doe 608,635 | 11.6 3,254,850 | 61.9 1,338,878 | 25.5 , 56,848 TA 
OUCATION pecsce mance tere ec 5,548,766 | 89.0 95,236 15 493,270 7.9 98,820 1.6 
Manitoba.cencais rie. te. 825,955 | 89.6 7,954 0.9 68,368 7.4 19,409 2.1 
Saskatchewan............. 865,821 | 98.6 3,853 0.4 42,074 4.5 13, 433 1.5 
PA penta sera epee saa 1,258,824 | 94.1 5,534 0.4 56,920 4.3 15,666 1.2 
British Columbia.......... 1,552,560 | 95.3 2,559 0.2 57,504 3.5 16,459 1.0 
Wiukonwlerniborys.nscsee: 13,679 93.5 38 0.3 825 5.6 86 0.6 
Northwest Territories..... 138,554 | 58.9 109 0.5 1,614 7.0 de lalel| ee COMO 
Canada ye..2285. 20 12,284,762 | 67.4 3,489,866 | 19.1 2,201,172 | 12.2 232,447 1.3 


Mother tongues of the population are shown in Table 28. ‘The proportion reporting 
English as their mother tongue in 1961 was 58.5 p.c. (compared with 59.1 p.c. in 1951), 
French 28.1 p.c. (29.0 p.c. in 1951) and all other mother tongues 13.5 p.c. (11.8 p.c. in 
1951). 


28.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1961 


a eee 


Mother Tongue Number P os steam Mother Tongue Number P AA rac 

Bin gS hi 2.5.4. ea oes SCALE, 10,660,534 58.45 Danishtesjcnt clue 35,0385 0.19 
Prenchaen.4. seo Maan So ace, 5,123,151 28.09 Swedishte. sae... see. 32,632 0.18 
German ee. Wiese. co aeee 563,713 3.09 Serbo-Croatian.......)....... 28,866 0.16 
Wiktrainian | Nc sercirepeietaenisyec 361, 496 1.98 JAPANESOse,. Ve ox... Mehl te 17,856 0.10 
talent. «2 a9: ge ey, fete: 339,626 1.86 Aithusanssn eich ook eee 14,997 0.08 
Netherlandsahereddaccescctercnen 170,177 0.93 HMC Soeeicdots <M) Se meeMN ES; Ae od 14,304 0.08 
Indian and Eskimo............ 166,531 0.91 Thettishys ees a: & slate ae 14,062 0.08 
EP OLIB ERM S «erie cnt Ketotonna vere 161,720 0.89 ES tOnanee Ret seo ee 13,830 0.08 
Misiny ar ae incoore mercies crite 85,939 0.47 Syrian and Arabic.. 5. 12,999 0.07 
SVL Gl SMR We Peper ccctcicvescsase orate cate ce 82,448 0.45 Romanian 10,165 0.06 
CHUTES orcs. sternite As die RA 49,099 0.27 Teelandic #40... se. erneey: 8,993 0.05 
Eins eRe aye a icctvinarorrore 44,785 0.25 Gaelic; Sieee ta See. 7,688 0.04 
Russians. is futts, neces 42,903 0.24 Welsh: bin nes... Se tee 8,040 0.02 
Slovalowyrtey Sarees 42,546 0.23 Other? eos . Paar ee Ree ae 48,758 0.27 
Greclkewe.2.. aah aries. om 40,455 0.22 ——-— 

Norwegian 9 88. ees sro neice 40,054 0.22 Canada........ ad tebelshee hy 18,238,247) 100.00 


Subsection 9.—Households and Families 


This Subsection contains limited statistics on households and families recorded at the 
1966 Census; more detailed information may be found in 1966 Census reports relating to 
households and families (see also p. 153). 
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A household, as defined in the census, consists of a person or a group of persons oc- 
cupying one dwelling.* It usually consists of a family with or without lodgers, employees, 
etc. However, it may consist of a group of unrelated persons, of two or more families 
sharing a dwelling, or of one person living alone. Every person is a member of some 
household and the number of households equals the number of occupied dwellings. 


The total number and the average size of households are given by province for the 
census years 1956, 1961 and 1966 in Table 29. 


29,.— Households and Persons per Household, by Province, Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


Average Persons 
Households 
Province or Territory per Household 

1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 | 1966 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

PVE EOHUC TANG 5. FIA ©. eesti. «HOR le cleletas 78 ,808 87,940 96 , 632 5.1 5.0 5.0 
Prince Edward Island.................0-+ 22,682 23,942 25,360 4.2 4.2 4.2 
BOUTS COMES © «Be oo ooo 5 sc. o.5,010,5.5,415.0:0056 5150.0 0.08 162,854 175,341 185 , 245 4.1 4.0 4.0 
MEATUS WICK. cick Acdiicicle\s o ¢éisisaia(sateGie's 120,475 132,715 141,761 4.5 4.4 4.2 
DUR EHEAL ENS RPM Is ve teas, 6 (0a KA Neca) era eie ovehe ele e1a¥ojeis 1,001, 264 1,191,469 1,389,115 4.4 4.2 4.0 
PALI OMe ic. is: das Wi ais Saeie's oe oe ak oe 1,392,491 1,640,881 1,876,545 3.8 3.7 3.6 
MOURNS cs. sie s fete eo os a 217,964 239,754 259 , 280 3.7 3.7 3.6 
IARCECHOWAN J. o cevee srese socio as : 233 , 664 245,424 260, 822 3.6 3.6 3.6 
ROUSE GUS RS ons. 5.a. Ba. qralte teen's hoe 4 2) Fes, 294,047 349 , 816 393, 707 3.7 3.7 3.6 
“Syeaiamt Geo) kitaell a) F: eee as 392,403 459,534 543,075 3.4 3.4 3.3 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... 6,994 7,920 8,931 3.8 4.2 4.3 
METH CEA LIIRE , ferrtartarake Waite: 8 wlere oiayeiase(aie.s)a 3,923,646 4,554, 736 5,180,473 309 3.9 Bed 


The average size of the Canadian family} remained the same at 3.9 persons between 
1961 and 1966. By province, however, there were some changes, with the average rising 
in provinces from Ontario west to Alberta and dropping in Newfoundland. 


30.—Families and Persons per Family, by Province, Census Years 1956, 1961 and 1966 


sys Average Persons 
Families ° 
Province or Territory per Family 

1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 1966 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

SRREROULASITINOT TET CL cio. 5 rs apcishatie sass ore the eve «lee 82,128 89 , 267 97,011 4.6 4.7 4.6 
Prince Edward Island... .....0..5...0006- PU A53 21,969 22,728 4.1 4.2 4.2 
PBR COD cleaves ale erate Mes 510 alas at steeintatoe 154,243 161,894 166 , 237 3.9 4.0 4.0 
BROCE UNS WCE Sai a. PIG cies Maken cele Aealers 116,623 124,653 129,307 4.2 4.3 4.3 
Oo See a Ase on Pee meee oo eee oc ae 970,414 1,103,822 1,229,301 4.2 4.2 4.2 
ES Le ee EIR Seely crs tA tra 1,342,572 1,511,478 1,657, 933 3.5 3.6 3.7 
MPATVEOISOL. . 5.) Mes» sichEeee Aes « F neha Sioketoyoe"s 204,414 215,831 222,735 3.6 3.7 3.8 
UCL OMEN. ahha tes b.-11s oes bee thet « 205, 135 211,776 216,674 3.8 3.8 3.9 
EDV NARS e ee TM. 55.5 cs aE ee 262 , 922 305,671 331,158 3.7 3.8 3.9 
Reenter, Colm iy ei: AONE Sore easier soe re* 346,003 394 , 023 445 , 297 3.4 3.6 3.6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... 5,893 7,060 7, 885 4.1 4.3 4.5 
(Gr 40171 CRS Be ee Seren ee ee 3,711,500 4,147,444 4,526, 266 3.8 3.9 3.9 


Closely related to the number of families per household, and also an indicator of living 
conditions, is the type of family. In 1966, 96.0 out of every 100 families in Canada were 
maintaining their own households as compared with 94.3 in 1961 and 92.3 in 1956, an 


* A dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set of living quarters, with a private entrance either from 
outside the building or from a common hall, lobby, vestibule or stairway inside. The entrance must not be through 
another person’s living quarters. 


+ A family, as defined in the census, consists of a husband and wife (with or without children who have never 
married) or a parent with one or more children never married, living together in the same dwelling. Adopted 
children and stepchildren are counted as own children and, in fact, a family may comprise a man or woman living 
with a guardianship child or ward under 21 years of age. 
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apparent steady improvement in living conditions. The families not maintaining their 
own households fell into two main sub-categories—families related to the head of the house- 
hold and non-related lodging families. The few who did not fit either of these sub-catego- 
ries were mostly families of employees living in their employer’s household. 


There were 8,656,245 children in families in 1966. These are limited by definition to 
children never married and under 25 years of age who were living with their parents or 
guardians at the time of the census. In Table 31, the number of children is classified to 
show the number in each of four separate age groups corresponding roughly to pre-school- 
age children, those of elementary school age, those at the secondary school level, and those 
of college or working age. 


31.— Children Living at Home classified by Age Group and by Province, Census 1966 


Total 
: . Under 6-14 Children 

Province or Territory Bi Years Wears 15-18 Years | 19-24 Years Living 
at Home 

No. No. No. No. No. 

Newiound andi. cc)prehiss on eeloe Sees 81,175 115,328 39,942 19,647 256 ,092 
Prince Edward Island................. 15,141 22,101 8,359 4,270 49,871 
INovarScotiawe) a.c.n. te eee 101,646 149,024 53,828 28,521 333,019 
NewiBrinswick.)..cmacce. eee: 86, 587 131,907 48 425 25,061 291,980 
Quebec. Pease sess wns. sos See 753 , 573 1,150,157 425 , 237 317,939 2,646, 906 
OTERO: Went: A Cats ita | ee eee 894,669 1,282,401 438 ,098 255,591 2,870,759 
Manitoba posi so stcann cis coeur 122,091 180,586 64,218 35,428 402,323 
Saskatehewan-.0) 8 ou eee 127,602 188, 243 64,613 27,757 408,215 
Alberta Geer ccc vaisivr asec sen ee 206, 732 295,528 92,551 43,078 637, 889 
Bistish Columbiaseca ee conte eee 224,892 338 , 946 115,014 60,309 739,161 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 8,369 8,376 2,184 1,101 20,030 
Canadak. 2. Ae 2,622,477 3,862,597 1,352, 469 818, 702 8,656, 245 


Section 2.—Current Population Estimates 


Intercensal estimates of the population of Canada and of the provinces have many 
uses. They are necessary to the calculation of costs of certain economic and social legisla- 
tion. Business, educational and welfare organizations utilize population estimates in 
planning future development. They constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per capita 
figures of production and trade, and other analyses. They also have been found useful for 
estimating labour force and other population characteristics of data collected in sample 
surveys. 


Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply—June 1 of each year. Popula- 
tion estimates by province are also available on a quarter-year basis. The estimates of 
population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the births of the 
intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; immigrants 
are added and emigrants subtracted. No complete information is available on emigration. 
The DBS receives yearly from the United States the number of persons who gave Canada 
as country of last permanent residence before entering the United States as immigrants 
(see Chapter IV on Immigration and Citizenship, Part I, Section 3) and from the Registrar- 
General of Britain the number of emigrants from Canada arriving by sea and air to take up 
permanent residence in that country. Such data, however, are not available from other 
countries but, as indicated by partial data from United Nations sources, the proportion 
of total emigrants to all other countries is small. Family allowances statistics showing 
the number of migrant families by province are used in estimating interprovincial shifts 
in population (see Table 3, p. 156). 


ee 
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The following statement shows the data used in preparing the population estimates 
for the years 1957 to 1968. The next succeeding census serves as a basis for revision of 
the annual estimates of each intercensal period. 


From June 1 to May $1 of Next Year 


Population 
Year at June 1 Births! Deaths! Immigrants Residual? 
No. No. No. No. No. 

1960 @ensus.-. es... ccenssincne 16,081,000 461,000 132,000 255,000 55,000 
AOD torte rece soap ss 6 da aiceiee 16,610,000 471,000 138,000 194,000 57,000 
TODS APee in cab « Srite.sk ss sla tine sinais 17,080,000 474,000 139,000 116,000 48,000 
OGD Somer co acae scare ccceatemsaes .. 17,483,000 477,000 138,000 106,000 58,000 
POG Bees siccch Kfeo's ssicite tase es,s 17,870,000 479,000 141,000 89,000 59,000 
T9GL WEnsus. fo.) foe. oo tordetnen' se 18, 238,000 472,000 143,000 70,000 54,000 
OOO eres enc a Nt Eee OO Opa STASSg 18,583, 000" 471,000 146,000 79,000 56, 000 
ROGG setter esis stele aisivie Siar ose Seleiceme 18,931,000" 459,000 144,000 102,000 58,000 
ROG rr acre pore a niopsinvere' ioe sisiaee aioe « 19,290,000" 442,000 148,000 121,000 61,000 
BOGD ote cccseaicics creme dc goss. 19, 644, 000° 404, 000 150,000 166,000 49,000 
TOS Census o.oo denn Seite * eas 20,015,000 380,000" 148,000" 214,000 56, 000" 
1967. atl a Sra poset ces Sols oes 20,405, 000 371,000 156,000 204, 000 80,000 


ue haanheasodoner eipatierises siete 20,744,000 mee ae 56 oe 


1 Final figures used where available and registrations substituted for the remaining period. 
2 Mainly emigration. 


32.—Annual Estimates of Population, by Province, as at June 1, 1956-68 


Norz.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for 1956, 1961 and 1966 are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found 
in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; and 
for 1941-55 in the 1961 edition, p. 165. Figures for 1867-1951 will also be found in Census of Canada 1951, Vol. X. 


SSS SSS Sa——\—v—''"- 


Year Nad. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T. Canada 
000 000 000 000 "000 000 "000 000 000 000 7000 000 "000 

H95G).....: 415 99 695 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 16,081 
Yo 424 99 701 562 | 4,769 | 5,636 862 880 | 1,164 | 1,482 12 19 16,610 
ie ae 432 100 709 571 | 4,904 | 5,821 875 891 | 1,206 | 1,588 13 20 17,080 
10) ee 441 101 719 582 | 5,024 | 5,969 891 907 | 1,248 | 1,567 13 21 17,483 
1 448 103 727 589 | 5,142 | 6,111 906 915 | 1,291 | 1,602 14 22 17,870 
cS ae 458 105 737 598 | 5,259 | 6,236 922 925 | 1,382 | 1,629 14 23 18, 238 
BOG eet aos 468 107 746 605 | 5,371 | 6,351 936 930 | 1,369 | 1,660 15 25 18,583 
is ee 476 108 751 609 | 5,481 | 6,481 949 933 | 1,403 | 1,699 15 26 18,931 
qO04 SS. 483 109 755 611 | 5,584 | 6,631 959 942 | 1,429 | 1,745 15 27 19,290 
1S eee tea 488 109 756 615 | 5,685 | 6,788 965 950 | 1,450 | 1,797 14 27 19,644 
i a 493 109 756 617 | 5,781 | 6,961 963 955 | 1,463 | 1,874 14 29 20,015 
Ll 500 109 757 620 | 5,868 | 7,149 963 958 | 1,490 | 1,947 15 29 20,405 
J 507 110 760 624 | 5,927 | 7,306 971 960 | 1,526 | 2,007 15 31 20,744 


Because of the growing interest in the expanding population of the larger metropolitan 
areas of Canada, a series of intercensal estimates was begun in 1957. Table 33 shows the 
estimates for 1967 compared with the census counts of June 1, 1961 and 1966. As in 
preparation of intercensal population estimates for provinces, the births occurring in the 
metropolitan areas between June 1, 1966 and June 1, 1967 were added to the population 
at the census date and deaths subtracted. Immigrants over this period reporting these 
metropolitan areas as places of destination were added and allowances made for losses in 
population by emigration. Also the net in-movement or out-movement caused by internal 
migration was calculated from family allowances and other data, 
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33.—Estimated Population of Metropolitan Areas! as at June 1, 1967, compared 
with 1961 and 1966 Censuses 


eG—vVvOSs—s—ssesoeoaowssSsSSSSSSsSsSsSSSSSSS 


Census Census | Estimate Census Census | Estimate 
Metropolitan Area June 1, June 1, June 1, Metropolitan Area June 1, June 1, June 1, 
1961 1966 1967 1961 1966 1967 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
lo riey er nee eos 279 331 347 Saint John............ 96 101 101 
Bdmonton se esse 338 401 412 SU WONG. fyscnen 92 101 103 
alifax ves sn = ta ts 184 198 201 Saskatoon. pace ee 96 116 120 
es Been sademe toes Pee ed FA Sadbury.se ee eee 111 117 118 
itchenersa5) 4... 2 1 9 Toronto 1.825 2,158 2.233 
Pond on ererece sce 181 207 ZAP pce oe te asa ; i : 
Montreal.............., 2,111 | 2,437 | 2,489 || Vancouver............ 700 892 923 
Ottawa oe iste Se 430 495 508 Victorias) 2 Sey 3 154 173 177 
Quebec. see 358 443 Agg * || Winidsor-s 425... ..s2s05- 193 212 217 
Regis. <eeese . ee 112 131 134 Winnipeg 7,97... ..4.0..- 477 509 514 


1 Areas as of the 1966 Census. 


Table 34 gives estimates of the population of Canada and the provinces by age group 
and sex as of June 1, 1967. The method followed in preparing these estimates was much 
the same as that used in calculating the population estimates, described on p. 184. These 
estimates are subject to revision when data from the next census are available. 


34.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, as at June |1, 1967 


§S—— 
0-4 Years 5-9 Years 10-14 Years 15-19 Years 


Province or Territory 


Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females| Males Females 
"000 000 000 000 "000 000 000 000 
Newfoundland............. 34.9 33.0 34.3 32.9 32.5 31.6 28.5 28.1 
Prince Edward Island..... 6.1 5.9 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.0 5.8 5.7 
Nova Scotia.... Lie 41.7 39.5 44.6 42.8 41.9 39.8 38.8 37.7 
New Brunswick........... 36.0 33.7 38.7 37.1 37.3 35.9 34.4 33.6 
Qnebecraiws sor see ee 310.9 293.6 347.1 333.4 328.3 312.8 292.8 288.6 
Onbariog. eee. < ee cee 873.9 354.6 400.5 383.7 365.0 348.9 319.2 307.1 
Manitobas saan... 4 aed 49.7 47.6 53.7 51.2 51.0 48.8 45.6 44.6 
Saskatchewan............. 52.4 49.9 55.8 53.8 53.6 50.8 46.6 45.3 
AT DOLE Oh. 2 OL eee fe 85.7 81.6 92.9 89.1 83.9 79.4 68.2 66.8 
British Columbia......... 95.1 90.1 106.6 102.9 98.2 93.6 85.6 81.8 
Yukon Territory.......... tet 0.9 1.0 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.6 0.5 
Northwest Territories..... EN. 2.5 2.2 2.1 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.2 
Canada..2.8%.....2% 1,090.2 1,032.9 1,184.0 1,136.3 1,100.2 1,049.9 967.4 941.0 
20-24 Years 25-34 Years 35-44 Years 45-54 Years 
Males | Females| Males | Females| Males | Females | Males Females 
*000 000 000 000 000 000 ’000 "000 

Newfoundland............. 19.0 19.6 27.4 26.1 25.4 23.1 23.2 20.9 
Prince Edward Island..... 3.8 3.6 5.8 5.4 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.4 
Nova Scotia. ri as Sy eR 28.0 27.8 42.4 41.5 40.8 41.7 40.5 40.7 
New Brunswick........... 23.2 22.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 33.2 30.6 30.5 
Quebec. sae 2, Fae 247.3 252.1 385.6 386.8 366.8 372.2 286.2 293.1 
COGLATICN ote Lae 261.0 263.4 458.7 455.1 481.6 474.7 384.5 382.8 
Manitobaee.ss 1) tak 1 8 35.4 34.6 55.0 53.7 56.5 57.9 53.1 54.1 
Saskatchewan............. 33.4 32.2 52.5 50.9 55.1 53.4 62.3 51.4 
Allbertacs * se... sees 52.8 54.7 95.1 93.7 95.6 91.2 75.5 73.5 
British Columbia.......... 72.5 70.1 125.6 117.8 127.5 121.9 108.3 111.4 
VirkonLerritoryee. «2 foe 0.6 0.5 123 Lak 1 I 0.9 0.8 0.6 
Northwest Territories... .. 1.4 1.0 2.5 1.9 1.8 y 1 UE 0.9 


Caliads).2 6. 778.4 781.9 | 1,284.4 | 1,266.5 | 1,290.1 | 1,276.8 | 1,061.5 1,065.3 
a 
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34.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, as at June 1, 1967 


—concluded 
55-64 Years 65-69 Years 70 + Years All Ages 
Province or Territory 

Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females || Males Females 

000 000 "000 7000 000 000 000 000 
Newfoundland............. 1537 14.0 5.2 5.2 9.4 10.0 255.5 244.5 
Prince Edward Island..... 4.5 4.0 1.8 a bay ed 4.5 55.2 53.8 
Minwa Scotia... 5... ecb ee 30.6 28.8 10.4 11.2 20.9 25.1 380.6 376.4 
New Brunswick........... 22.8 22.3 7.9 8.7 15.7 18.5 311.5 308.5 
. OS ORRA SS een 199.8 208.5 64.3 73.4 100.4 124.0 2,929.5 2,988.5 
LER ae eee te 274.6 279.2 95.0 108.2 159.2 218.1 3,573.2 3,575.8 
MMEPRELO LS: 2, ones cielo was wees 40.6 40.2 14.2 14.8 28.8 31.9 483.6 479.4 
Saskatchewan...........-. 41.3 37.5 14.2 13.4 32.0: 29.7 489.7 468.3 
eco 54.2 49.7 18.9 17.4 36.0 34.1 758.8 781.2 
British Columbia..,...... 79.7 76.5 21.7 28.5 59.4 66.2 986.2 960.8 
Yukon Territory..........- 0.5 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 8.2 6.8 
Northwest Territories..... 0.8 0.5 0.2 0.1 0.3 0.2 15.8 13.2 
Canats. 2c. ad tesm:> 765.1 761.5 260.0 282.7 466.5 562.4 || 10,247.8 | 10,157.2 


Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada 


The Indians* 

More than 230,900 Canadians are registered as Indians by the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Registered Indians 
include all persons descended in the male line from a paternal ancestor of Indian identity, 
who have chosen to remain under Indian legislation. They are grouped, for the most 
part, into 557 bands and occupy or have access to 2,276 reserves or settlements having a 
total area of 6,051,327 acres. 


* Revised in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 


35.—Indian Land in Reserves and Settlements and Number of Bands, by Province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1968 


Province or Territory Bands Reserves neue Total Role 

No. No. No. No. acres 
Prince Edward Island............0ee0e-+eseereee 1 4 _— 4 2,741 
POV EICOUA. 55.0... a et ev ccb bees cases ceunvesee's 12 38 - 38 25,571 
MEE ISTHDSWICK. .« oss.cc.cimem ewe sl need ¢cisjas= <isinle 15 22 _ 22 37,584 
PGS). 25 24. . aaid cis desc > ORs las aise she sts 39 26 13 39 188,198 
RETR cts 2:8 « apeis's 69's ese wis/ak's « ote pis’ ia avini ae [Cue 113 166 5 171 1,541,240 
DR TUCHIEL Fe, gis adie ans ey-:ls woes Sigleisiais 9 pias sina se ke 51 103 _— 103 541,649 
Baskatchewan...........cscececseccerccsvcvccers 67 123 _ 123 1,257,163 
PURDIIMUC, oh ce ee $s cee dd wee dt. te otereyge teas wees 41 92 4 96 1,607,625 
eM COLUMBIA... «0.0000 eceencerncscssseesess 190 1,625 — 1,625 842,527 
MME PUAITICOLY oto 55 acess ce cssccccccesnersetes 15 _ 26 26 4,876 
BPOTEN WES VEITILOTICS,.00..05c00 cc ns soccemeteeneme 13 — 29 29 2,153 
CON peel ade A ier eee be rn 557 2,199 %7 2,276 || 6,051,327 


fin, 
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36.—Indian Population, by Province, Selected Years 1949-67 


Nore.—Figures for 1949, 1954 and 1959 resulted from a Departmental census taken every five years until 1959; 
those for 1961-67 are taken from data kept for administrative purposes by the Indian Affairs Branch, 


—ows—s————eaaonan@amswwsaRTxsqwqsmmmSmmomsS 


Province or Territory 1949 1954 1959 1961 1963 1965 1966" 1967 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island..... 273 272 341 348 374 393 399 409 
NovaiScotias 28 22.4.0 2,641 3,002 3,561 3,746 3,935 4,099 4,183 4,287 
New Brunswick........... 2,139 2,629 3,183 3,397 3,629 3,824 3,912 4,039 
Quebecs..<t ssa. nao to ne 15,970 17,574 20,453 21,793 23,043 24,446 25,033 25,650 
Ontariozscese ates. ceeaets 34,571 37,255 42,668 44,942 47,260 49, 556 50,568 51,731 
Manitoba... 22. «cc... 4cees 17,549 19,684 23, 658 25,681 27,778 29,996 30,994 32,227 
Saskatchewan............. 16,308 18,750 23, 280 25,334 27,672 30,086 31,360 32,579 
Albertativseeti ene 13,805 15,715 19,287 20,931 22,738 24,587 25,434 26,440 
British Columbia......... 27,936 31,086 36, 229 38,616 40,990 43 , 250 | 44,205 45,152 
Waukon) Perritory..2-.c.acbs 1,443 1,568 1,868 2,006 2,142 2,292 2,337 2,477 
Northwest Territories..... 3,772 4,023 4,598 4,915 5, 235 5,569 5,739 5,911 
Totals s225004 136,407 | 151,558 | 179,126 | 191,709 | 204,796 | 218 9098 | 224,164 230, 902 


ee ee al sel ele 


Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada in 1867. From J anuary 1950 to December 
1965, Indian affairs were the responsibility of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. By legislation (SC 1966, c. 25) a new department was formed whereby 
the Indian Affairs Branch joined with part of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources to become the Department of Indian Affairs and N orthern Develop- 
ment. 


The Indian Affairs Branch is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, eight regional 
offices, 16 district offices and 50 field agencies. Attached to the headquarters and regional 
and district offices are specialists in such matters as education, economic development, 
community development, resource management, social welfare, and engineering and 
construction. Liaison is maintained with the Medical Services Branch of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, the federal agency concerned with the medical care of 
Indians. 


It is the primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch to assist the Indians to admini- 
ster their affairs in a manner that will enable them to participate fully in the social and 
economic life of the country. Underlying administrative duties of the Branch include the 
management of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, the administration of band funds, 
estates management, enfranchisement of Indians and the administration of treaty obliga- 
tions. 


Five main objectives are being pursued vigorously in an attempt to assist the Indians 
in adjusting to the pace of social and economic growth. (1) An accelerated program in 
education places more emphasis on vocational training, retraining for employment, assis- 
tance in placement, adult education, kindergartens and a greater use of provincial schools. 
(2) The program of industrial and resource development, which in the beginning was a 
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program dependent mainly on the traditional resources of fur, fish, forestry and farming, 
now affords opportunities in new areas through loans, advisory services and other incentives 
to foster commercial development and other forms of economic endeavour on and off 
reserves and to facilitate the relocation of Indian people to places where full employment 
is available. (3) A $112,000,000 program of reserve improvement has been instituted to 
provide better housing, water and sewerage systems, electrification and roads. (4) Indian 
bands, where possible, are being encouraged to operate on the same basis as local munici- 
palities and, where required, grants are given to meet some of the financial needs of the 
Indian community. (5) Provincial services to Indians are being extended; where bands 
so desire, discussions are held with the province concerned with respect to the provision 
of services additional to those already in effect. 


Eight Regional Indian Advisory Councils established by the Department provide 
machinery for effective consultation with representatives of the Indian people. Each 
Council is composed of eight to 12 Indians selected by the Indians in the region, as well as 
representatives of Indian organizations. The consultation procedure is used to interpret 
federal policies to the Indians and to obtain the views of the Indians on matters of policy, 
proposed legislation, federal-provincial agreements, new programs and proposed program 
changes. The National Indian Advisory Board brings together Indians representing all 
regions. The Board is made up of 18 representatives named by the Regional Councils 
on a population basis. Its function is to advise the Department on matters of national 
importance to the Indian people as distinct from matters of regional interest. In addition, 
Federal-Provincial Co-ordinating Committees are in operation in most provinces. They 
meet fairly regularly and perform an important function in guiding the plans and programs 
of the federal and provincial governments in relation to Indians and in establishing effective 
liaison between the governments and a better understanding of their respective objectives, 
policies and programs. 


Education.—The key to continued progress in Indian education is the active partici- 
pation of the Indians themselves through their school committees and membership on 
school boards, strengthened by ever-increasing support from non-federal governments and 
from professional groups specifically concerned with classroom instruction of Indian pupils. 
The Indian Affairs Branch maintains and operates a number of schools for Indians but 
34,635 of the 66,217 Indian elementary and secondary school pupils now attend non-federal 
schools, attendance in which has been arranged for the most part through agreements 
between the Branch and individual school boards. In Manitoba, British Columbia and 
New Brunswick, however, under agreement with the respective provincial governments, 
a uniform tuition fee is paid by the Branch for Indian pupils attending schools under the 
jurisdiction of the province. Federal financial assistance for pupils attending non-federal 
schools varies from payment of tuition fees to full maintenance, Promising senior students 
are awarded scholarships to attend university or vocational school and scholarships are 
given to those who show promise in the arts. 


Federal schools for Indian children are in operation in all provinces except Newfound- 
land and school residences care for orphaned children, children who come from broken 
homes and for those who, because of isolation or for other reasons, are unable to attend 
local schools. Standard classroom supplies and authorized textbooks are used in federal 
schools, which follow generally the curriculum of the province in which they are located. 


A two-year kindergarten program has been instituted to give a head start to children 
who will receive their classroom instruction in a language other than their mother tongue. 
It has developed very rapidly and it is anticipated that all five-year-olds will be enrolled 
in school by 1971 and all four-year-olds by 1973. The current kindergarten enrolment 
is about 4,500. 
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37.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Elementary and Secondary Schools classified by 
Type of School and by Grade, School Years Ended 1964-68 


Grade 
; Absent 
Year and Type of School Special from Total 
Pre-1 1-6 7-8 9-13 Reserve! 
No. No No. No. No. No. No. 
NOG S264 teds.ctcte Bie sta dhe, Mercia ctessislaste etek > 3,897 35, 453 6,161 4,065 770 4,575 54,921 
Hederallizccts:aticyen tea Soe cieetee 3,575 24,791 3,089 750 506 _ 32,711 
INon=foderaliscncccicteitisonees one 322 10,662 3,072 3,315 264 4,575 22,210 
MOGAM65 .. « aecerasiasis ptshls ented atid ds «Rio. 4,027 36,229 6,758 4,761 804 4,686 57,265 
AM OCOLAl s-eeteriare ener wiosirelsrarres 3,422 24,067 3, 292 768 509 —_ 32,058 
Non-fed eral? oi. <aihesi< societies 605 12,162 3,466 3,993 295 4,686 25,207 
LOGO cOOhtseamecientts suite ore cin cette 3,660 38,929 7,107 5,220 1,013 5,466 61,395 
Hederalives ha pteice oe + Seat: 3,093 24,566 3,203 716 462 — 32,040 
WNon-federalse.',ocree tee whee ee 567 14,363 3,904 4,504 551 |’ 5,466 29,355 
LO CB=6 7 sem eestor, oletercielort wrsconsretetss a oct ae 3,830 40,408 7,453 5,510 1,081 6,157 64,439 
Hoderalls.06 3 omrcsimettay. tema 2,939 24,672 3,093 427 210 157 31,498 
Nion-fed eral icc. hive stele siscoccatia cides 891 15,736 4,360 5,083 871 6,000 32,941 
LOO (SGSm caters ere ee ae eee 4,531 40,188 7,926 5,967 1,305 6,300 66,217 
Hederala eater Le ee ae 3,513 24,524 2,879 307 359 _ 31,582 
Non-federal® 5 eat ee, oe 1,018 15,664 5,047 5,660 946 6,300 34,635 


a ee 


1 Pupils (and parents) living off the reserves in communities with educational facilities usually attend non-federal 
schools but school records are not maintained by the Indian Affairs Branch. 2 Includes 1,231 non-Indian 
pupils. § Excludes 2,169 Yukon and Northwest Territories pupils. 


38.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Elementary and Secondary Non-federal Schools 
classified by Grade and by Province, School Year 1967-68 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Grade P.E.I./ N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Pre-2TAad Orlane leieicic orc cmrete = 43 = 116 277 100 85 107 290 1,018 
Grade ts. men tov et des cceee 2 33 30 196 447 384 761 619 721 3,193 
Cintra te reer enoeriCticic 2 32 28 168 450 367 543 478 533 2,601 

OD jatarettariatsterotal sist iayn ore ee puny = 44 60 191 456 274 453 438 593 2,509 

Cait. U ADEN One OPaeE Teter 1 31 39 204 515 286 440 453 578 2,547 

WF Ost cae OCR ODED ACS Ren OOF 1 37 75 270 562 302 390 378 509 2,524 

Ol aerate co inciee s eeamverrte 1 28 68 301 455 245 364 330 498 2,290 

fe Spee A caver Cyst. Te. Shes 7 76 59 825 592 234 353 441} 561 2,648 

Wha gue Gxdareeaanaasaniane 4 49 58 328 453 144 261 311 791 2,399 

Oe Rat abe, <eceeke — 49 46 192 784 211 279 337 579 2,477 

SO ee ssl es otaisinia ssi darepttce 2 33 42 152 527 | ., 224 158 182 386 1,706 

Pliers scinies Saisie ais caer = 14 16 89 246 116 89 127 219 916 

PE SREB ACO CMR OD eet a sees see 1 3 10 7 155 50 67 107 130 530 

LO irisate clanninciaranisicteisiensioe' es oa = _ — 23 — = — 8 31 
Speciale cmocscace schist stat = 5 2 22 315 75 84 118 325 946 
Absent from reserve............... 30 110 60 500 | 2,600 700 700 400 | 1,200 6,300 
Dotalsir, neck acess 51 587 593 | 3,061 | 8,857 | 3,712 | 5,027 | 4,826 | 7,921 || 34,635 
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39.—Indian Students in Post-Secondary and Vocational Training, by Province, School 
Year 1967-68 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


PF de, 
Classification N.S. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 
and N.B. 
No No No No. No. No No No. 

Minaversity !.k.ccnes seas 17 45 25 10 19 26 23 165 
Teacher training........... _ 6 a _— = — 2 15 
Nurse’s training........... 3 4 9 3 1 3 5 28 
Wacetionehy . << ici. ewideiens » 26 171 592 315 309 155 513 2,081 
eee 23 159 1,091 275 370 113 193 2,224 
SPOERIS  leocars ac ue Sn 69 385 1,724 603 699 297 736 4,513 


Resources and Industrial Development.—Some 180,000 of Canada’s 230,902 
Indian people reside on reserves or Crown lands and depend on renewable resources for 
much of their income. The Indian Affairs Branch is steadily expanding its economic and 
resource utilization programming to help them improve their methods and develop new 
resource potential through loans, grants, technical advice and specialized training. The 
Branch also works, both formally and informally, in close co-operation with other federal 
departments, provincial governments and private organizations to establish wide-ranging 
resource development programs for Indian people. The latest program to be introduced 
(late 1968) is designed to assist Indian fishermen on the British Columbia coast to improve 
or replace their vessels and equipment and to provide them with training in the latest 
techniques of fish harvesting. Over the next five years the plan should benefit about 
1,200 fishermen at a cost of approximately $4,600,000. 


Continued interest in Canadian wild furs on world markets encouraged 9,194 Indian 
trappers to harvest 86,430 pelts valued at $2,876,507 in the 1967-68 season. Also, about 
4,500 Indian fishermen harvested more than 10,000,000 Ib. of fish for domestic and foreign 
markets, in addition to their own requirements. Indian farmers numbered 2,128, of whom 
828 have been given financial assistance for capital improvements, purchase of equipment, 
breaking of land and operation expenses. Under the rotating herd program, which includes 
7,431 animals in herds of up to 50 animals, some 307 farmers have received herds. 


Forestry operations by Indian people in 1967-68 produced a total of 332,121 cunits* 
valued at $6,247,321, of which 230,297 cunits were softwood (consisting of sawlogs 148,650, 
pulpwood 39,277, fuelwood 38,144, poles and piling 1,183 and other wood products such 
as bolts, mining timber, etc., 3,043) and 101,824 cunits were hardwood, two thirds of 
which was fuelwood. Approximately 284,000 trees were planted on 545 acres of reserve 
lands for reforestation purposes. Up to mid-1968, forest inventory and management plans 
were made for 61 Indian reserves and forest fire protection agreements covering reserve 
lands were negotiated or renewed with all provinces except Quebec and Nova Scotia. 
Another 54 reserves had been examined by consulting companies to identify potentials 
for land and resource development. 


Indians own and operate 17 tourist and outfitting establishments; these provide em- 
ployment for 209 individuals, some of whom are included among the 519 licensed Indian 
guides in Canada. In addition, Indians own and operate 22 campgrounds, 23 picnic sites, 
eight marinas, nine beaches, 43 cottage subdivisions, 10 tourist accommodations and 22 
operations that are combinations of such facilities. 

There are approximately 5,983 Indians producing crafts, 66 of whom operate their own 
retail outlets; the value of their output exceeded $1,289,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1968. 
About 7,400 Indian people are actively involved in 136 co-operatives and credit unions; 
sales of producer co-operatives in 1967 exceeded $5,600,000. 


*A unit of stacked wood containing 100 cu. feet of solid volume within its outside dimensions. 
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In 1967-68, 613 permits and leases covering 1,966,351 acres of land were in effect on 


110 reserves in Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia for | 


exploration and production of oil and gas. Revenue derived for Indian bands through 
bonuses, rentals and royalties amounted to $4,200,572 and revenue derived from mining, 
including the sale of sand and gravel, amounted to $231,245. 


Community Development.—The community development program launched by 


the Indian Affairs Branch in 1964 has led to much closer involvement of the Indian people | 
in the management of their own affairs. In their efforts to accept such responsibility, many — 


Indian bands across the country are developing their own municipal-type administration. — 
Fifty-eight (24 of Indian status) community development workers hired by the Indian 


Affairs Branch and 33 hired by provincial governments are assisting and encouraging the 
Indian people to plan their own future. A grants-to-bands program enables bands to gain 
program experience and assists them financially; expenditure on the program increased 
from $71,065 in 1965 to $507,602 in 1967-68. 


Federal-provincial community development agreements to extend provincial services 


to the Indian people exist with Ontario and Alberta and such services are supplied through | 


informal arrangements in other parts of Canada. Costs are shared on a population basis 
where both Indians and non-Indians are involved. , 


A program to develop and perpetuate Indian culture through encouraging Indian 
fine arts and crafts, literature, dancing, folk songs and related activities has been conducted 


since 1965. Incentives include grants, subsidies and scholarships to individuals, groups and | 


organizations for the development of their creative and performing talents. 


The Federal Government assists in the physical development of Indian communities 
by providing technical services, through the Engineering and Construction Division of 


the Indian Affairs Branch, for community planning on Indian reserves, housing accommo- | 


dation, water and sanitation services, electrification and construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges, etc. Community planning service is given either directly through the 
efforts of the community concerned, indirectly through consultant planners or through pro- 
vincial or regional planning offices. In 1966 an expenditure of $112,000,000 was allotted 
for the physical improvement of Indian reserves. 


Three housing programs on reserves and one off-reserve program are under way, 
summarized as follows:— 


1. Subsidy housing program.............. Direct subsidy by the Federal Government. 


2. Band-administered housing program... Indian councils may, by band council resolution, 
request authority to administer federal appro- 
priation, either as the sole source of financing or 
in conjunction with band funds. 


3. Indian on-reserve housing program..... Individual housing loans from the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation as a sole source of 
financing or in conjunction with federal subsidy. 


4. Off-reserve housing program............ Indians living away from reserves may secure 
mortgage funds from the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation or approved lenders 
in conjunction with forgiveable ten-year second- 
mortgage funds from the Indian Affairs Branch. 


There were 2,005 houses constructed on Indian reserves in the year ended Mar. 31, 1968. 


In recent years, emphasis has been placed on overcoming the isolation of many reserves 
by the building of roads to facilitate movement between Indian and non-Indian commu- 
nities, the upgrading of roads on reserves adjacent to urban communities, the participation 
of Indian children in off-reserve school programs, the commuting of Indian people to and 
from centres of employment, and the development and marketing of reserve resources. 
Where economically feasible, electric power is being extended to all Indian reserves and 
potable water and adequate sanitation facilities are also assured on all reserves. 
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Welfare.—The Indian Affairs Branch administers programs and financially supports 
and promotes expansion of those administered by provincial organizations to meet welfare 
needs of Indian individuals and families. Federal-provincial agreements are pursued in 
collaboration with the Department of National Health and Welfare to give effect to Part 
II of the Canada Assistance Plan in order that Indian people may participate in the broad 
range of welfare programs established in the provinces. In Ontario, provincial social 
assistance and child welfare programs are available to Indian communities through imple- 
mentation of an agreement which provides for the extension of the province’s total welfare 
program. Services for the protection and care of dependent and neglected Indian children 
are provided through agreements with the Yukon Territory, the Provinces of Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia and an arrangement with British Columbia. In provinces where no 
formal arrangement exists, child welfare authorities intervene in serious neglect situations 
at the request of the Indian Affairs Branch. 


Dependent Indian and certain categories of non-Indian persons living on the reserves 
are given social assistance by the Indian Affairs Branch. Standards established in the 
provinces apply in assessing the need and determining the amounts of assistance granted 
to individuals and families. 


Financial responsibilities assumed by the Indian Affairs Branch for the welfare of 
Indians include maintenance of children in foster homes and institutions, services provided 
by accredited child welfare organizations, assistance to maintain elderly and physically 
incapacitated adults in institutions and boarding homes and to enable physically handi- 
capped Indians to participate in rehabilitation programs. Welfare programs administered 
by other governmental organizations for which Indians are eligible include: family allow- 
ances, youth allowances, old age security and guaranteed income supplement administered 
by the Department of National Health and Welfare; old age assistance and blind and 
disabled persons’ allowances administered by the Governments of British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Quebec, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island; family benefits in Ontario; 
needy mothers’ allowances in Quebec; and social assistance pursuant to the Nova Scotia 
Social Assistance Act, Pt. I. 


The Eskimos* 

Canada’s Eskimo population is growing rapidly. More than 15,000 now live in scat- 
tered camps and settlements of 25 to 500 people, mainly in the Northwest Territories but 
also in Arctic Quebec (3,000), Labrador (1,000) and northern Manitoba (365). The factors 
of severe climate and isolation have in the past complicated the initial problems of ensuring 
that all Eskimo people had food, access to health care and warm shelter but good progress 
has now been made in providing for these basic needs. Medical care is the responsibility 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare (see p. 276); the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development provides education, welfare, economic development, 
municipal services and housing, often using the Government of the Northwest Territories 
as its agent to provide these services. 


Although some Eskimo families still live in hunting camps and take their living from 
' the land, the trend is strongly toward community living centred around the local school, 
nursing station, trading store and co-operative building. Most Eskimos now live in 
permanent housing and their acceptance of new ways that are of advantage to them is 
symbolized by the fact that in some communities the dog-team, traditionally used for 
transportation, is being replaced by the skidoo. 


With changing conditions, education is a vital factor in the lives of the Eskimo people, 
both young and old. Although only 15 p.c. of the Eskimo children of school age were en- 
rolled in school in 1953, the system has expanded to such an extent that in 1967-68 about 
3,694 Eskimo children were registered in 64 schools in the Northwest Territories and Arctic 
Quebec, this number representing nearly 95 p.c. of the Eskimo school-age population. 


* Prepared by the Information Services Division of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment in close co-operation with the Director and officers of the Northern Administration Branch. 
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For the most part, children attend school in their home communities up to grade six and 
then go to larger communities for senior grades and for vocational education. When 
Eskimo children must leave home to continue their education, the Department provides 
transportation, room and board in pupil residences, clothing and a small weekly allowance. 

Senior secondary education is available at six high schools in the Northwest Territories, 
vocational courses at Yellowknife, N.W.T., and pre-vocational courses at Churchill, Man. 
In many cases, a special curriculum allows older boys and girls with limited academic 
training to spend half days on academic upgrading and half in occupational classes. 


Eskimo students who attain senior matriculation may attend university through a 
system of loans and grants established by the Government of the Northwest Territories 
for all territorial residents. Grants cover transportation, tuition and textbooks, and loans 
may be obtained for costs of maintenance. Although there are only two Canadian Eskimos 
now attending university, others are advancing into senior high school grades and are 
potential university material in the years immediately ahead. 


In the vocational field, those who have adequate academic education may entel 
technical institutes, teachers’ colleges, schools of nursing, business colleges or trade schools 
in the provinces or they may take on-the-job training. There is a large demand for Eskimos 
with education and training backgrounds of a high level and it is difficult to find enougk 
of them to fill all requests. During the past year, 115 Eskimos were enrolled in training 
courses outside the Northwest Territories in such varied courses as commercial pilot, 
nursing aide, fish processing, clerk-typist, barbering, boat building, handicraft manage 
ment, heavy-duty equipment operating, classroom assistant, and art. 


Apprenticeship offers another opportunity for training. Apprentice tradesmen with 
little education take academic upgrading at night and on-the-job training during the day 
and at intervals are examined on knowledge of their trade in Eskimo. Throughout the 
North, there are Eskimo men working at various levels of apprentice training, as heavy 
equipment operators, plumbers, carpenters and mechanics. They hold positions as inter- 
preters and clerks in retail and co-operative stores and in government offices; one young 
man is the Area Administrator at Spence Bay. 


The objective of the Department, in co-operation with other federal departments ir 
the North, is to have 75 p.c. of staff positions in the Territories filled by local residents 
by 1977. 


In vocational classes, Eskimo girls train as clerical assistants, stenographers, hair 
dressers, nursing aides and commercial cooks. Both boys and girls who are interested ir 
teaching begin their careers in settlement schools as classroom assistants, dividing the day 
between academic studies and work with young Eskimo pupils. Special care is given tc 
the development of curriculum for northern schools and guides are prepared for suck 
subjects as trapping, fur preparation and the care and use of firearms and outboard motors) 
By 1972 the Department expects to have sufficient classrooms and pupil residence accom: 
modation to provide for every school-age Eskimo child in the Northwest Territories anc 
Arctic Quebec. This will require the construction of more than 200 classrooms and the 
provision of 1,000 beds in pupil residences. 


The adult education program is designed to inform those of the older generation whc 
feel themselves cut off from children in school. Much emphasis in this area deals witk 
the terms and maintenance of the new housing program. Although permanent houses 
were introduced in 1959-60, Eskimo families could afford to pay very little toward housing 
costs. Even families who could purchase these small one-room houses often could not 
afford the high cost of fuel, light and water. It became apparent that a public housing 
program was needed to assist the Eskimo people and, in October 1965, government approva 
was obtained for a five-year program to supply three-bedroom rental houses, allocated or 
the basis of family need. Rent is scaled according to income, ranging from welfare re- 
cipients’ payments of $2 per month up to the maximum monthly rental of $67. Services 
include heating, electricity, water delivery, sewage disposal, and basic furniture. Con- 
struction of three-bedroom houses began in 1966 on Baffin Island and in Arctic Quebec, 
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and in the summer of 1968, 140 houses were shipped to the Eastern Arctic, 20 to Arctic 
Quebec and 100 to the Western Arctic. The rental housing program has now been com- 
pleted for 15 communities. Credits are given to tenants in new houses for extra rental 
payments and for improvement or additions to the houses, and 33 p.c. of the rent previously 
paid is credited toward the purchase price if tenants decide to buy. 


To help solve the problem of fuel oil for heat and electricity, bulk storage tanks have 
been installed in many locations and more are being added each year; in 1968 facilities 
were completed at Broughton Island, Arctic Bay and Grise Fiord. Eleven tanks were 
purchased in 1968 for erection in the Eastern Arctic and a contract let for eight tanks 
for the Western Arctic, to be completed by early 1969. 


In Eskimo communities, the Eskimo people are encouraged to assume management of 
their own affairs through local or regional councils; practical assistance, advice and financial 
support are given by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In 
over 40 communities a development fund acts as a catalyst in social and economic develop- 
ment. The full range of social services applicable to all Canadians is available to the 
Eskimo people—family allowances, old age and disability pensions and blind persons’ 
allowance. A child welfare program cares for children who are neglected or whose parents 
are temporarily unable to care for them. Social assistance provides for persons whose 
income from employment is insufficient to meet their needs and those of their dependants. 
Medical and public health services are provided for Eskimos not included under provincial 
arrangements and who are unable to provide for themselves (see p. 276). Eskimos in 
hospitals in the south are kept in touch with distant family members through tape-recorded 
messages and medical progress reports. When medical treatment is completed the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is responsible for the return of 
Eskimo patients to their homes. Rehabilitation may include adjustment training in 
sheltered employment and the adaptation of artificial limbs and equipment. 


The base of the economy in Eskimo communities is gradually broadening. A number 
of successful Eskimo co-operatives have been established by the Department, engaging in 
the production of arctic char and arctic trout, fur garment manufacturing, logging, lum- 
bering and house construction, and continuing economic surveys are made to pinpoint 
local resources that have possibilities of development. Eskimo sculptures, prints and 
fine crafts have gained worldwide recognition and bring $1,250,000 annually to Eskimo 
artists. Art is a major part of the rich heritage of these people and is supported by cultural 
exchanges of films, radio programs and exhibitions. Literature in the Eskimo language is 
being collected and a regular publication Inuttituut is printed in syllabic script and dis- 
tributed to Eskimo families in the North. The first volume of a pocketbook series printed 
in syllabics and entitled The Autobiography of John Ajaruag, was published in the fall of 
1968. 


Although many communities are enjoying greater cash income through the use of 
local resources and the capacities of their people, the need for the establishment of new 
industries to provide employment continues to grow. The young people especially, as 
they leave school, must have opportunities for employment to relieve them of following 
the traditional harsh and marginal existence on the land. This might be done by giving 
financial incentives to secondary industry willing to establish in the North. If employ- 
ment can be provided in this way as well as through primary industry based on mineral 
resources, the Eskimo population, with its innate ability to live comfortably in the Arctic, 
can be a tremendous asset to Canada. 


Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 40 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for April 1968 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 
estimates for 1966. Area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1967. 
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Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The following statement 
presents estimates of the 1966 mid-year population of the world by continental divisions. 
These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for individual countries 
because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- and under-enumeration, over- 
and under-estimation, and data for categories of population not regularly included in the 
official figures. 


Continental Division Population 
000 

Afticas 2253. aes ed ass ae deste - Satret ee < Dereteideee oat fe St bo Pinte sarees o's 318,000 
North America diac. ociccitocn os lage F crelsen ia ssyacte Pela dndemaicaale sak ithe stee 299,000 
South America sys cok siorcievais notes vin aid a NG etele siete aide tela sine niaitlate.ss eabhadentls ate 169,000 
ASB, SETI PTs SU a TL RTA eS Paes eee ASIA 1,864,000 
Bwropo nada ia, Ba lac ep Ree aie lete ls PUSH HAL IIS EMD. LRT GaTENS ee heads cet 452,000 
Oceaniant [. 9senthanes los byes. ce% tandedee vec bere to teastseh seed stereos + a1ahs.s 17,800 
Unionso£ Soviet Socialist OPUS or es csi: artieiys eb yciee the dyes, orem vide sisieias<\ 233,000 
WORLDSTOTAD 2 LM. AS. SEs PRET 1S Ae AER 3,353,000 
Commonwealth countries (as at November 1968)..............0eeeeeeeees 844, 000 


40.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 


Nors.—Status of independency or dependency is as at Nov. 1, 1968. Members of the Commonwealth and 
countries for which the British or Commonwealth members are responsible are indicated with an asterisk (*). 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles 000 
Africa 


SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 


Algeriat sais. ode oe nln atten eet eb yt Ae TREATS, EEA ot LOE RT, SNS. TA A 919,595 12,147 
"BOS Wan 5% cihlactcas coke. Sta seotarays oaie Deprevie nates wae bide ela tee eeepc s « otras trea es 231,805 580 
SUTIN Ds are ed, oa neyo RRS hens Selogesos sia lait rn sard waakers coptpsnatoT ace Tach<Is’ Saas Lives am ute cise stetebire she 10,747 3,274 
GBMMCTOONT. Sire lie nk nae PM RRs waite Te PRR Nat OE a WPOe « SRA AT TRIN OD «Shc 183 , 569 5,350 
Central’ African!Republictay: O80. 16 cosas in qas. ment semomdrs ad ews ieccue 240,535 1,437 
(OND ia, Gee a ae EAN CES OE Tera OE aE tl en Ghent peNnanOS 495,755 3,361 
Congo (Brazzavalle)DJ.05. REE Ia DR, AR DE, BS SE OE 132,047 850 
Congo Democratic, Republiciof serstoncetid <cooprmavortsclestis: turer sos tw mer stat 905, 568 15,9861 
gE oVoy CER is Bie OA BERR S BR Ce Ea IT BO I CE eo ene des 43,484 2,410 
Haquatorial*Guineat. te ice. A ETE, Ah, SR SE OT ee 10,831 272 
Hernando: 2.60, inels:AnnobOn). bys .cccserar stare Srpatitaek Riais stoke Te pihetolesleierae arias bls 185 V4 
Ao Mun ined OnIsCOrANnd; ENODOVB a cawadeecciisar cule since ts cca splewic telcos neni 10,046 198 
Hthtopiats ;A ee Ge: SAEs RY, 2 SUS Se ERATE ds ae 471,778 23,000 
Gabone dirieices cet cc dees pis Serovar erent Groin eke lars tha ate Brae rats te slate See esis 103,347 468 
B® GLAVIN MLO Nate, castors carte tai ne aC reie a ote eiats ATG S ait oleae eT AE OTE aAsrelegt che ane eres 4,361 336 
bE ]on ees | Sans SUS Gomme 4D RECO AOE ATO OSE OdS Mr eee EO AE aeT BBC OCURS COC Aae not 92,100 7,945 
Guinea inacermcite caefowse vise wae om sattee elon Mean te eetes Cates tate tus Chee bisa sate tases 94,926 3,608 
EVOry Cosstyasneiiro nh tee es ON Re aaa ENE. RECICOEE CREA U0) Rate OIE e:- 124,504 3,920 
AS OTLV Eee tea aee ooh hs vssavers ics ais tate ato sina aro oragata wade © wrale-s hates laters ere gael tuna te ls Glace aaa 224,960 9,643 
MIGESOU IO cerctrervarsiaaeieerrte Meat seit orale. Taras OP ae sieacacre ts Mah craters remote meee 11,720 860 
EADOLIG HH. RN. AEA aE Pte bek ns Li elk Sher ASL » AES MOREA TSTL STE, ES ok 43 ,000 1,090 
AG OK Gt Sere ee ae CIS TOE LAE Oe ee See ch Sen ene Oe me er, Mee nor one 679 , 362 1,677 
MCAS AS CRT ccc dew ear ete n mails ORES Leice aaa Case CANT awit ees aces eles 226,658 6,200 
Malawi! Jt. jibe cos bo ced bik MOPAR SER Aa ae es heh RITE ae 45, 483 4,035 
Maire beret cn 0082s Sete oncie 478,767 4,654 
IMIS GAIIA creer teen oye crate 397,956 1,070 
*Mauritius incl. dependencies. bs a} 789 780 
MOrOCCOw. aaa asielels oeteateitvaavers 171,835 13,725 
PERG Soe oS SO Fy Oy ee eT eT an OES nD OUMO Cn en ae 489,191 3,433 

* NIB ODIs, Bere ss eevee trae Ree aie mike Gvetate: oe al MMR a A pie ale a hisin whe de Meo neta CaaS ote 356 , 669 59,700 
BSA e110 bs eis Sens oe ons Oe Se eee ee eRe rs 1 ooh Mee OO OR OTIC Tc oe AES OPO Coe 10,169 3, 2041 
SOTO EU sree cgetee carer eeetie sea ae aio) eae, Saeko fale lor ove Ghovesa lalaretenedic rate ei skte aaislopelols austere ne absssmncseeaneke 75,750 3,580 
*Sierra SC eoooo cc oboe adr rpec neon Jide Cobu, Sarre er se oguC 0 gne Ep Panne oor Oot cee 27,699 2,403 
Sormbalhisas sole oA ciasdere ceo eier ATOMS 0: 0 GVO en a OPEN GSE STIG « wae REIT TOL SIS ean oP SIPTG IEE Le 246,201 2,580 
poate ATTICA OXCl > Wal VASID A Var ecap miseteevcasis isis letctar ainsi erkencloaiercvsussele is ssetane ia stoteverolae 471,445 18,298 
BE. 55 oO Bg Re Ss Te ST EIR. SAAS Se ES, SO. SAS 967, 500 13,940 
Heian (UC 3) emis ree eet teis eins <] Por aioketcke 6 piorsiss SNES PTs, clhcie set hain 6,704 375 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 200. 
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40.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles 7000 


Africa—concluded 
Sovereign Countries—concluded 

“lO RS ReAgS Sho saecogodeor HonuphebpnonoopetbcscUCOUNOObo OHS UO noon Ee RCO cnrnpDord 21,622 1,680 
Sefrrisits ane Pe oe dea eds ese ersase cheese becdsacacdstietece es ce tadsageas 63,379 4,460 
lupdonts CNS Se ae ponGbes CocgonboucucoccdnucguonuocedoGaacuno40u0b yoocDeouuNDAn 91,134 7,740 
entedvATADEReDN DLC... osndc scones esansciee cee enss ete cc sasesies cia eeciciiescsismincens 386, 662 30,147 
Pinited Republic Of LANZANIA.....:..2ccstonsssctiaceesteaseseraneasesssisedcsdecnes 362,821 11,833 
hong lel 3. Gaga pedoer bupboT po 7oCU Hop Doon ao UDC HSE bb O00 UUODUDOOEUCOUDOGONS 861,800 11,486 
JiR bike) Geir GBB BSEISe G hb bob L DD ROO SDE UC OES DODO SORE OO OOOCEEROOGEL EOC OOD 1,020 8347 
Upper Volta............. cece eet e este cece ccc cee e see eee esse tet eeeeneeseseacceceecs 105, 869 4,955 
STUDS nes, Bene SRS DOD pppb ole nnb Cpa nC Ono DOD DOp DC Ran Seno Done EOE OO ora 290, 586 3,827 


NoN-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


Angola, incl. Cabinda (Port.)........2...0.ccscenceecrsececccercesceeceeccssseneee 481,354 5, 225 
EP PrINBTY ATCA COCCATICE CLTTHOT YY: (Ue Ks) laicieevec sismievs eivieleleroretsrcisiere aleicle erste r.wieiavs eieisia elaine 30 2 
G@ape Verde Islands (Port.). 22.52 s 0. cece cece tee eee cnssnwensscenencteoseneeee 1,557 228 
“Soapsivo eg LES 06 eu ds) Weel Heed a Dio iang oc didicididi SoS SIRI 7c OED 838 225 
French Territory of the Afars and the Isaas (formerly French Somaliland) (Fr.)... 8,494 812 
French Southern and Antarctic Territories (Fr.).......... 0. ccc e cee ee cece eee e eens 2,918 3 
Bey). <<). SOMO ccleccecscstiaacsevias nda aralbanc site gaeeedeaaty 579 53 
Meerermbigua (Eortomhe...icgnt terest sess secss tes stae ceases tncdeenscmtes see $5 302,330 7,040 
Portuguese Guiness (Port.).i. ccs csccseccccea tastes sees ts as seeescees 13,948 528 
STD). Bee Mees oo tyayhe e Saae Ete ece issues naae sts ere a naetoe a nes 969 408 
*St. Helena, excl. dependencies (U.K.).......... 0008 cece s ccc sn see eecceeseeces i 47 5 
*Ascensioniand Tristan da Cunha..........202000 cesses ccccesseeesscessssecsees 74 1 
Sao Tomé and Principe (Port.)..:222.2.000.cccccc sec cce cen eseseesceeneresronsceres 372 60 
Beare GW) SL) so ote an ere ote sraiatel el eioreyora(ateioiel sates sserelelute:Vatsis"=/-"elss«)elnfoleln ele nioisce!s]6ibleisio!sie 145 48 
SS OUtHeLN Re NOdeSIS (UU. Ke) itp csec cece soe o.c ce wee ene ¥ vein eie eisieis ieee e ninjas» 0 .ciee eis) vivieieies 150, 333 4,400 
South West Africa, incl. Walvis Bay (S.A.)............. sce c cece eee e ect eteencncee 318,261 584 
Spanish North Africa (Sp.)........---.secececs cee ccncnceccceeerecccesscesecerrees 12 160 
Spanish Sahara, (Sp;)-.<22.202-c0se2- 025% bac cscs crete cece se crocs tacecctsesesiese as 102,703 48 
America, North 
SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 
SERCH ee eee Oe ree cere erctarate le etevescta cistelnie bis ersis aie ia overeat wale gueralaliieiersefeceavase 166 245 
RRL CH Pf ere ot tans sie tay ate areca rato re ol vicleyeia ay sise0 oto aie alere] acai ete ster sratata stelevavalatsvaters’e evecare 3,851,809 20,050 
“Ovur, Havin. DEES UO Be) nein pecs foie Torro Gearon el cot ene ao riots 19,575 1486 
oo papers Bear doo eB BERR O Cn aa CET IO TOCA CIO OE Gn uC no faci Os 44,218 7,800 
Mominican Republic......8222 622 s.0ccc cscs cv cs setscccscrserecsnssessnessessescs 18,816 3,754 
MTT ACOr A] SEAN OE ok Oe OPEC a 8 CASA EASE AO USERS SO cae en Dade Paes e ce eee es 8, 260 3,037 
Perr 1 OEE ee ee cect ct aan eee ee aa aseeev ete diwnscs Deets e Qoesnesees 42,042 4,575 
PA ONG WO ods co PP esses Seuste ca tdt eee se aee ae es tadEses Seah esos 10,714 4,485 
RTT AG) 2 1 UNC Poe Poe R ee Reade haba a eee ese ee Dee Rae ala ae eisiesae meses aieiHs 43,277 2,363 
eres A ee eer k edscdades de cee tee bee e cee sae se Teese Teese oes 4,232 1,839 
SO PNA MEERA Rin ear eee eee es Se Sasa eeS sae ss Paw Oe eee eee se EES COTS 761,604 44,145 
“pa a RS Bega igs ie a ipo geo GOOD OOc or ice 50,193 1,720 
Panera Oxi, Gand “ONG. sccsccsss sce tes cccss betes se scorer science se50ss viele vee 29,209 1,287 
NOTE ONG ee ne ee ada s eras SRG E RENTER TOS ES TROT s see aea abe neues 553 56 
Bema tnd LODAGO? 02.64 c05c sf tse sees sae eseeee es dees betas bedaanaanve eget 1,980 995 
DENTE PRT TS CAEGS OPOATHOTICA.0) 5520 ceb seca cles at eee be cts Be tc ca seesthedsss sia tsaaaee 3,615,211 196,920 
Smrerin §) eee Ol ©) Rec ncer eed ra tides seco sits cess setan ss tesco ta enne hanes 171 60 
Merete feet io etkacsdcesdecncccteces ses cass seeesbtisauncbews eet eses 290 68 
Drs PR MUSE hice ee eee odd iiasdanessdeasesees es cae 133 97 
Pepritte-NeaviseAnonilla| .).cicsccccseccsbacssedeccoetsavevvas tose cnccrssoesgeres 138 58 
Sai RROD be eek cccccessdsrccsbdocdecrrsscsasceevsllesvnveve erene 238 103 
Non-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
BETA LUI AS) SA. cn docs hdd d ds ds deastscetansnacisrctioscccssanassuevevnnes 4,403 140 
REET BID Te nh NYS sais ele's Susi cichaig. s/s uisiatelstviermlaie alo sistem « slela’= siaverele #isiejeiminiois.# 20 50 
British Honduras\(U.K.)....00:06000sccecessarcccsvecsccscccssccssccsscsessesseas 8,867 109 
*British Virgin Islands (U.K.)....:ccccccccecceccccnccsccccssssecescessecessesseies 59 9 
*Cayman Islands Pp) NET LEA asa) ia Sedntsatdiesadisaia ser eoeaars ts 100 9 
Ped (PCH Hes. ceed ea des cag see scgcaceasteab esti aassass esos sab ea ee eee 840,004 41 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 200. 
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40.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
America, North—concluded 
Non-SOVEREIGN CouNTRIES—concluded 
Oiate Stoner (0). Se ge RARE CO e OAR UOC OE SOEE par taishb MBM ODr Cenc TAO ET ODOC 687 319 
Martinique: (iret tecserr ss coc att cock eee euros set eeu yas ada aree 425 327 
* Montserrat (ULI@ eee teteectecas cies snacee sae eads yacees se teas ree wes eues 38 14 
Netherlands AmtilesiG@Nebhs) saccc.cca once eccesincssniee se wactin es dees a 6 ve/aoe sit eee 371 210 
12 Taro Sateen OURS 0 ec See Oe eee HO OU rn od Sur ae ENE noe he meee acne masar 3,485 2,668 
Stepierre and Miquelon (irs).-2s. sess cenane ssa souensemete core secetoonee seas sec 93 5 
FGERVincen ben SEs. a) oudh Passnee’ bentaen) aandaa das S Pees rae angd seca aged 150 90 
+7 Relea and Oaiconmatands (Wit) a. ic.oca es Susate acter ad amsace a alalaxcivele cialerociaaaaigen esas 166 6 
United states, Wanrinelslands ssc. enantio. dea ncaa tis a aces aaicsteiseere selec 133 50 
America, South 
SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 
Tees Nt TT EOL Ee <>, 98 Se: Ae A a eer ere ER ORM etc Rema Cir cae 1,072,073 22,691 
1 2c} Chat ee a ope eg 2 ns © A LS AA A SA ea ee ih 424,165 3,748 
Bagi och = Bc beg e Be wn han tn tee doomed dest iy coc teren eh ants acpas a 3, 286, 488 83,1755 
Chilex::.: 5 BOHR Se SE NERS SO Te FE REG 6 BEL A EI ES 292, 258 8,780 
Colombians, & See eez 3556s OS ws PO ree a a ee Se aS cient 439,737 18,596 
ADTs (3) MRED Mey — es css SE Be ec eae ere ny re Sele n oeee een Soe ear ao. 109, 484 5, 3266 
MGUY ANA. «2,051 dates ies ai pu se pares cap nN I ES TES 83,000 662 
Raraoi ayn. 9: OMe aa cem ne oe eteeaessie oS ele Sf ae oe, os OTB ore SS 157,048 2,094 
(202i ee See, Se ie Soe eee SG SO SOE CaN Com RRO rIGGs Oc. tt tec 496, 225 12,012 
LOKI q age io aoe DCRR RRSEAR ACES SOM enic Mn TAoo oe maEaaanmeacdoneequamer gar ne 2c 72,17 2,749 
Dera Cal OE A, cS ree Og Ce eee eee Anne kA I ere Meee en eee a 352,145 8,921 
NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
FB ar ish OAT LAT OUGME BEPIDOLY 8 Ne cyaricca tits Se one nae os a et casas areata ual at eave Ss erie sm aoa t. s 
Falklandsslands:exel: dependencies: ..-c.cncsceee ae cibia a oe elem eirt ns nia siaieielniatclaiiscre 4,618 2 
Hrench: Geniane® (baci cuts Be ear ae Seici ereate le he ae tie ete ea ks Cine een eer as 35,135 37 
tStierts $2402 C)NY-3 6) ee ee ane en ieeerypee See ny RENE ARAN cn Aone t SOPOT 63 , 037 350 
Asia 
SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 
250,000 15,397 
231 193 
18,147 750 
261,790 25,246 
69, 898 6,277 
y) 25, 332 11,491 
CASHIN OPER TT ENTS) 4 Sen ei Sean ame a ene Ranta get aS ele NANO AE Sone 3,691,523 710,000 
PRP LAI WATE SRO wos ode cc Pad ars ad. 6 ae ann Sepleereaies See es ware « ellenissiale ene 13, 885 12,810 
Be ae CO RE Re cs = Shae cc nenrtacise cca aa OTe e ide cess noe 3,572 603 
Findas ancl smeenG. KASHMIT. 5 5 crs45 oon tena cases ieee rere ee we a anlened en sates 1,261,817 498 , 680 
sidonesia= excl MUVeso LTIAN (8. oe eee occ irc noe a cciale alan Bokashi whale tala aie, arse metas eae ens 575,896 107,000 
Wrest trian Pee Be oo cobs eis wags ponewunts soatnweee men, See Metisse 159,376 800 
Eee i ee Bo st Oh ig De wie ede Seclaen ele OC LHUS Mie ea aN ait cha Pea eet a 636, 296 25, 283 
DETECT ers eet coe Sa FT ea ai cack RASS Sicpore oie eka oie ds ake ate ec coeroeial ater 167,848 8,380 
Ter nel separ MME. cree eo gta Sala a one a eaten I ee Ree eee 7,992 2,629 
HDS TECH a: AGREE GR. —,- SRE SENS ORR Sa nie eg Ai 5 eR eae ure el ny rie 142,727 98,865 
Soja Cw oe 2 Be. Seger eeameeeiales eninge eee pirsnae Aap ails eR RU a ad reel Oe RES 37,738 2,040 
Korea uinel, arenmot domtlitarized ZONG.. «0 taco sca secane aden see ante eee 85,032 41,486 
INValaieed Cores eA Oe Ae ee iar See Renee een ease Sick sc 46,540 12, 400 
PEROpye viet y EMOTE BN ea cts resere oenetayosare Oro bra, «fase eck nic vesatalel tess ee eae to ieie SER LResers eis eee nee 88,022 29,086 
Ca ce i nn ad oe oe ces fe cc 6,178 491 
TLV Tae FR MS ih pee ei 1 Barents Repeat AT ee RNR amd bil Tock fi, 8 91,429 2,700 
IDS aS eeas Ae...” ot Sakata Gia sree Bae oe 5k” & noon ei reerico a aap 4,015 2,460 
*Malaysia— 

TDN SaL EA RSS Uc E.R Ce 2 ane en AOpen i eee Ves Ae Aor acor 77,730 1,427 
SPuavnlsh ae. ; Wh ORS Set See ere Seen ne Aa Soon Hee Aaa tar J 29, 388 565 
Sarawak....... 48,842 862 

West Malaysia... 50,700 8,298 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 200. 
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40.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles 000 
Asia—concluded 


SovEeREIGN CounTRiIes—concluded 


0 GIS ERT CE a Se el BG IRR EROS EO once COCR RR et Cae orate 115 101 
IA Dns adh CORRE ctr fe pep ichesiit 4 ys eho 2 vale ailerge isin GEE E- bso Paes alee 604, 250 1,140 
TERS BELL EAP TORR, SRE Rie RI Bere rents oer e Meters eee mere akan 82,000 565 
Aue . =, Sods qe St | eee Ba eerie Acree Or Sere toc trac bon Hana 54,362 10,294 
*Pakistan, Exe Sra ANC INAS IID en toys ocr a lec et tar rere to: acerca tat 365,529 105,044 
BREECH, eA tee Cies eic cee ec eleieicrciare te ce enews ds ces Sema so6 6 a esle lee arate 115,831 33,477 
ot oe ES Pee Bec ice ents Ft aera oe Boon con meter 8,500 71 
oP RIE REWER Somers eI Ba eget ete ere hm ae ret ant oT er nae ea 830,000 6,870 
1 SOE Seppe Se Ot SRR eee eka coaechiebee stiri etrneicienis Sok Mean nee eet tyres 2,744 180 
LUTEUS ye Ai SUN, SS nie Caine en Pea I Sn ne CUMS Arita So mniicrir tok 224 1,914 
CONT Does ATE ere Mer Ge Oe mele ertae GSE ane SURG eae ae ae ea oor naOesor 111,075 1,146 
OCR RBS OINE seogtbpodiecian: oreo ree oR ACA SnOUnorrde TioPo ce aE seer o cacritc C 71,498 5,400 
SEE rye MA DR ee eon CRnEIS. 5 ons on rane GAOOn Ebert prance arin eerie 198, 457 31,698 
Oo rosie (ONT PER ae eet Ree Sea tiac eterna aston onan on onr ato cuppa ooomcan 32,278 130 
USI A 2a 58h sa > Teena SO addicts AS een e aemerin ds onsen a Sigeonio a tocite 301,382 31,910 
Erp PRATAP AN OME ca, Horas 2 lar ar chats for Sve ara aim csovwvchekar< olnie vitrers operas sists ieiatsie. isle S¥ersvs e14 (slain vfsia) sTa°e's 292,261 29,190 
TER IBERRO vee: ab niome oor MBN aOe cnn a SD Aes Senn cd odeetnedoccsn as cacdsdnoonaracds 9,121 2,720 
MES ERNE RNAT 1 ac PIERS AUS ol cee oi he aieraie ave glee earsuels chato\svouayorersinislsjeeie are. olsis) » suniernaclsfolpseaaiie cialepe 127,242 36, 043 
Baar EAs AGB be EN STEM epee cy sachs oh ova anos ay obs to ata etic eax abaya Saf lee Syale'-o.= ah sigie iia lsfetwrem apiuiesstsays 61, 294 19,500 
Rep mie Of Was NAN. dec ote ae Aol tete ra tasel clot oitte tie Pieter Siete’ wloltie’sle/oie'e o aleleletsfalaiatels <Jo 65, 948 16,543 
| USTTET RR ae Ad 2 SO See Grider SRO APIGE ONG aU GeAR cco COCRMGEETSCCennnn: sre on >, akan 75,290 5,000 
Non-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
Bonin Islands (U.S. Military) 40 3 
TET (ORR AR ty ae 1p) SEES ORO aeons 2,226 104 
MMSE ECON DO ISD). Fesccn crass ta Msccvcte carafe ou Sed “ihsyoge ake erage ieee gas suk tee 399 3,732 
PUPA UE% 0 gi Gene eae ae PMA Ade is td Soe, ARNE Ie backs, Sects 6 3 
Palestine (former mandated territory U.K.).............2-.0-0 see ee ee ap 10,460 1,9122 
(CHGS i Se aeeE Dee Seine Seb Dome momma r orator ar demain © ar 146 440 
Baantanese: anor (E Orbs eee tc ce oe pares aclicsiels ele siatlec tre oteceinrtsia = siete =feleia\s sinininiele'e 5,763 560 
Prerintcon Patan i). Mita.) qo soseeiarejs <yaye te ska e o)= elem vn hs ayer a 2enle inse yninlnye sas )n icin eieisinds 848 943 
Europe 
SovEREIGN CoUNTRIES 
oo SENT eee aaa 6.5 Seiad pes a Aopen nan ce rin ili iean, Arie learn Pe SO mone ik ti 11,100 1,914 
LCT eee ee bay eto. eet nee ae a mace pac ee ae: => ameinices mela ss 175 14 
nl Be ee ee, Sn Sane ne rocia a camants. tortor ime o ooo OMe moran 32,374 7,290 
LCD Soi Sell et eelerde bie ipioltin gs oreicn bd otroeb aka Oincs spenancO tSpioGnn a tcDcr 11,781 9,528 
OORT SUE 5 20 Gen Gior aie on Gr or) ICO ap Se Douings COU Rat Gin. ince. 7 aoe Dn tan InOO OOo 42,823 8,257 
AS ata See ae ee GRP een ekea bene pees carne oe scoe iceaonoar oo 49,371 14, 240 
Ree Oe anes abr. See ee ee Pett ns Boden tes oon aise ole siaiele stasis orrisiecee 16, 629 4,797 
TENSE ET RI Meee. OE IRE Cita ey a e siajave mine eis one wit teie ties Slat ais (nies Mine bio ojexeceeisieig 130,120 4,637 
|. POD ad wi a aS: beni e ae aan eennes cosmitce bod terete Once 211,208 49, 400 
Germany— 
a esed Grad) Greer Tater Ls ecle das cles le. cals olen Sea ole pve # essen bis ope wba ore mcniabaisisisinye mus cleiplel* 41,661 15,988 
Federal Republic of Germany...............ccccecee sees ec een eens erect nenceenes 95,743 57,485 
Jon) Leyeollth Ge, St eed Aa ae Ae dnb tcedtber hitler a cosudeaatons Scnucodgoc 156 1,079 
Rare PES OTANTA BP. Cock RUE as tin ie cae ae leis eels Mee ea Mbyaje'ie taken a (6 ale: 6i a wimiaueiele 186 2,191 
reece 50,944 8,614 
Holy See. . 8 1 
ungary 35,919 10,179 
Iceland 39,769 196 
Treland 27,185 2,884 
Italy 116,304 51,962 
Liechtenstein 61 20 
erotic th wore set atte Oil. Taka os Seda oh cs eie hoe eel 998 335 
EO Tig ra cakes Cituale efesisaraiar dia ialnbisla stain anise Mee 122 317 
AS eee 8 23 
ot a ne i Se ree ts ee eee 12,978 12,455 
emOraeee FN 6 ok Hak steals acre had PRIS ke oa 2= + = smalmaleiaplgastainininiasio ers 125, 182 3,753 
SM od, Rk Rick Sombra. cafe ome lenlaal oe «abet Teee 's\aja alnenae o 120,665 31,698 
Portugal, incl. the Azores and Madeira Islands.............-:00ceeeeeeeneeeeeseees 35,510 9,335 
ATE TRMEEE APRS OE LE Nn c.g PMNS Ted Meee ease T OE eele's elated Celene en eters 91,699 19, 143 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 200. 
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40.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Europe—concluded 


SoveREIGN CountTRIEs—concluded 


Sam LATIN ee mie Lanes Eten elms tibia cae te Teh eh ai ata es ehhh rater 24 8 
Spaumancl) the Baleanicand, Canary Islands. .isr-lsjstsissic-1s/ ols) <toltatevs) ciate ta) clstsls sielehatelatelcters 194,885 31,871 
SS Wy CLT er Pe cece, all tole Sete Bu talince hfe te Tote Rola i Rett ED INOS Ie a 173,666 7,808 
RR eEEC ZOU NG IRN, rye oS gota dah ee ER ee SI LT RA SOSA h eae fb 15,941 5,999 
*United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland..................2.+2.00-- 94,221 54,744 
EWE OLATAGUATEC AVN AILCH oh stay crate wvererstocere ce ersluteta rere cvelolate lolatets tote leravate tate cleaves elstovetaanerare ar ereterer= $8,848 48,075 
INGrthermulire tan Gl araiessecverso tel otalercih ray cerca als atar an Leto ata raat cleat ata Ate ae 5,462 1,478 

COL lana ree reet ee aca Wate oo tarciaia ats eielerevole talc wlare la toteve vale eh ee eters iste tolstota te iets 80,411 6,191 
Verner Vitis eePreee etarata ce hats din ica tata Shaki cvavatalahatatabal Yolatelatalateltelatalotel Naleabstatetalhatctalalakcientos 98, 766 19,735 
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AC hannelidlslanids CWs es «cic tere eee ae EE sia de sats eae aeaaed Nome ee 75 115 

WRerooelSlandsa ene ac codices sete pnacaes teas aes cee Naas ae nae naa aoe 540 37 

*GipEabcar: (UK) cyan c6% ste ates euicicle aisles Wakerethe hy telarais cree deena dieser enna 2 25 

STS OVORAN ath (URES ip ere rks shen sac ein oe a pte ma eine res eae iat aria abate aera 227 50 

Syalbardiand Jan ayen. Islands (Nor: hausans cache aeetennnincn acini e oe eerare 24,101 3° 
Oceania 


SovEREIGN CoUNTRIES 


eAtustralian@xCleabOrl gINes iz. chs 0:ciwre-<!e e-araimie mera rormtar acme eye foela ole fore msiere ho aeieteraze opel Sietaeoske 2,967,894 11,541 
LAINICH hau Is see ned Ano Cee ACE Soo Cnr AAC Cen Sean cummed aoceriarcarcncrkac 4 8 6 
ING ACTER Lh 5 evar os bee A Foo eR mars cmiyrscmcAcut tine ene emetnorOointOee ange & 103, 736 2,676 
¥WV CSCO SO ATILOD cramtettiosiers 8iss625 Aeehe wane cies oles sarelate trad setelneieisel aie acta ete ckeoiaenaita cre 1,097 130 
NOoN-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
PAMETICAN SantOan CUS.) evar avec s oe pelslen cate Hae aD eRe Ee ae AAA ARS Cee 76 27 
British solowon dslands: (Wi. KK.) vactussvesc o0 nee ad Pak we BN 2 1a eee UNE Ole heme lee 11,500 141 
*Gantonangiienderpury islands (Ui. Ws and WeSo\ecmaatsecncmeeee tenn ieee cerer 27 3 
EG@HrIstmasel slam ce CANIS ts) bees Bice << alec = cyaie.e sis) wus saro roel eve atelier eet ee ener one e rte 52 3 
*@ocos. (Keeling) islands GAUSt.)!:..as:s:0.aemeetels eile eieretonaieee olehe ea pueetaia sects pApleissyscsecelsispe 5 1 
Cooks slancdsutINecA rasp cis: cobs «+s sib} dar o senate as oiidclelpetetioo ete sre eet 90 19 
cdl DOP UGE ec ascy 9 ve AO Ak an Daa erecatnis Pk oe a intattan Oe setae 7,055 478 
Hmencoeeolynesing (hire) securities accor coectiecie acer ateiet ne aire a 1,544 95 
*Gulpentandestlcedslinds (UW. Ki)iticto ee ata ee ieee adorns oe ceteniseas cecene 342 54 
BG (UES) ameter tater curinroee 4 ack cde Lae Maid ced MMM eae Ce aeRO ee ae STE 212 79 
Nols tones land dW So) mecunmied sate cts dale seit datas ae vaees ate aaa ae arena aed atalart ara 8 3 
Minclovaval slanclay (Unio) mrratin series sates asalitel cad tae acta baptie oseea diate e ee 2 2 
News @ aledontan (Hie) crrcysickins sc ac cele reese es ane ee ea eae ena aa mereee 7,336 93 
eNews Gnuiness CAUBUa) ttc coerce eee kee latvee case haem ane ee ieee sence mee cena anes 92,160 1,582 
MNewablebridesa (Uni y ADC rn) onesse acts ram eee ree aac dae Sanaa nasa a aane eae 5,700 76 
MNANCHS LANG RINE ral memet aa ria ok aides wa COCO ee ES URES Sand Se an an 100 5 
*Norfolk Island vet) COE Ee RE er eee Soa ee eee eee ns One eooe tind 14 il 
PAeiniCalslanGsitWeouacrateesees soca astcate sca dtae Pee aate aes nad ene diae Dawe 687 94 
PPapnan (Aust. eet. sh giecad creme y case dot At Raced? cath teas meee 86,100 601 
FPiteatrnel sande (Wei es) nmtun sreigoe ucds o toaute laa aetna te Ao ene Ne eee 2 3 
ATokelaustslanGsd Celis) ccackt ac kaa aoe ae aes aes cacao mae tact ae dvlcciae twee meses 4 2 
SM a aan (UG neat eee ois sisvtcicveaess ated crcmaratatsiste tat erahand cisterns het diate at entateta isle eaten cede 270 77 
Wake Island oy. Sil no tok Coe ners PnP RMA Ae net hein meinen tant cSt 3 1 
WallistancdoHitunaslstands: (HDS) ceva ast ractetcote settee at me ate a ttetetl ear teeteay 77 8 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Unioniof SOvset SOCIAlISh Gpublics rteeisaniscrecieaain.icctatelvercletcicletciet aatcteea at cteheet ctet aaa 8,649,539 233,105 
1 African population only. 2 Latest official estimate. 3 Fewer than 500 persons, 4 Britain 
responsible for defence and certain external relations. 5 Excluding Indian jungle population. 6 Excluding 
nomadic Indian tribes. 7 Former British dependency of Aden and the Protectorate of South Arabia. 
8 Less than one square mile. 9 Latest official estimate; inhabited only during winter season; Norwegian 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


Section 1.—Immi¢gration Policy and Administration 


Policy.—Traditionally, Canada has sought to increase its population through im- 
migration in order to expand the domestic market, reduce per capita costs of administra- 
tion, stimulate economic activity by providing new skills, ideas and enthusiasm, and 
support a higher level of cultural independence and creativity. Canadian experience 
indicates that a substantial volume of immigration is highly desirable. 


New population cannot be added haphazardly without regard to their means of 
subsistence or their effect on Canadian life. Technological change and the development 
of Canadian society to its present complex state require that, to be able to establish them- 
selves successfully, new settlers must be economically competitive in terms of education, 
training, skills and personal qualities. Over the years, Canada has endeavoured to acquire 
immigrants who were adaptable to Canadian life. Such persons, finding familiar institu- 
tions in Canada, feel more at home and this assists in their establishment in the new life 
they find here. Canada makes every effort to sustain the movement of immigrants from 
countries having like economic, social and political backgrounds. On the other hand, 
qualified people from other countries can integrate successfully into Canadian society and 
the Immigration Regulations recognize this principle. People anywhere in the world 
have an opportunity to immigrate to Canada if they demonstrate their suitability for life 
in this country and are likely to become established without hardship to themselves or 
disruption to the communities in which they setile. 


In addition, Canada has on many occasions since the end of World War II sanctioned 
the entry of thousands of refugees. This is a humanitarian movement and is tangible 
evidence of Canada’s recognition of its responsibilities in the international community. 
A conservative estimate of the number of refugees admitted from 1945 to the end of 1968 is 
350,000, which includes the group of over 8,000 Czechoslovakians who left their own 
country following its invasion by the Soviet Union in August 1968. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were prepared in co-operation with the Information Service, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration, Ottawa. The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations up to the 
mid-1950s is dealt with in detail in a special article entitled ‘‘Developments in Canadian Immigration’’ appearing 
in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on the “Integration of Postwar 

mmigrants” at pp. 176-178 of the 1959 edition. 
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On Oct. 1, 1967, Canada adopted new Immigration Regulations which are applied 
universally; these give more recognition to family relationship than the former Regula- 
tions and are more closely attuned to Canada’s economic needs. These new Regulations 
evolved from the White Paper on Immigration, tabled in the House of Commons on 
Oct. 14, 1966. The proposals provided, for the first time, uniform standards for the 
admission of non-dependent relatives sponsored by Canadian citizens, regardless of the 
immigrant’s citizenship or country of residence. On Oct. 20, 1966, a Joint Committee of 
the Senate and the House of Commons was established to study and report upon the 
White Paper and upon two earlier reports on immigration matters submitted to Parlia- 
ment in 1965 and 1966 by Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, Q.C. The Committee considered repre- 
sentations by members of Parliament, representatives of provincial governments, private 
organizations and other members of the Canadian public during the last months of 1966 
and the early months of 1967. 


It became evident during the meetings of the Committee that many representatives 
of the Canadian public had reservations about details of the White Paper proposals. The 
suggestions offered to the Committee were studied in the Department and in April 1967 
the Minister presented new proposals to which the Committee gave its approval. 


The new Regulations were authorized by Order in Council dated Aug. 16, 1967 (PC 
1967/1616), effective as of Oct. 1, 1967. These Regulations present in detail the principles 
involved in selection of immigrants, whereas the previous Regulations defined who was 
admissible to Canada only in very general terms. They also indicate the factors that 
immigration officers will take into account in assessing potential immigrants and the com- 
parative importance of these factors. The new Regulations formally confirm that Can- 
adian citizens or permanent residents of Canada are entitled to bring their dependants to 
Canada. The privilege of citizens or permanent residents in applying for other more 
distant relatives to come to Canada is extended to all areas of the world and new classes 
of relatives become eligible for this assistance; in the past there were geographical limita- 
tions on certain categories of relatives. 


The assessment system for potential immigrants is based on the following factors: 
(1) Education and Training—up to 20 assessment units to be awarded on the basis of one 
unit for each successful year of formal education or occupational training; (2) Personal 
Assessment—up to 15 units on the basis of the immigration officer’s assessment of the 
applicant’s adaptability, motivation, initiative and other similar qualities; (3) Occupa- 
tional Demand—up to 15 units if demand for the applicant’s occupation is strong within 
Canada and whether the occupation is skilled or unskilled; (4) Occupational Skill—up to 
10 units for the professional, ranging down to one unit for the unskilled; (5) Age—10 units 
for applicants under age 35 with one unit deducted for each year over age 35; (6) Arranged 
Employment—10 units if the applicant has a definite job arranged in Canada; (7) Knowl- 
edge of French and English—up to 10 units, dependent upon the degree of fluency in 
French and/or English; (8) Relative—up to five units if the applicant has a relative in 
Canada able to help him become established but unprepared or unable to sponsor or 
nominate him; and (9) Employment Opportunities in Area of Destination—up to five units 
if the applicant intends to go to an area of Canada where there is a generally strong demand 
for labour. 


The new Regulations make a clear distinction between dependants and relatives 
entering the working force. Thus, in the future, there will be three categories of im- 
migrants—‘‘sponsored dependants’, ‘nominated (non-dependent) relatives’, and ‘‘in- 
dependent applicants’. A ‘‘dependant”’ is defined for immigration purposes as: husband 
or wife, fiancé or fiancée; unmarried son or daughter under age 21; parent or grandparent 
over age 60, or younger if widowed or unable to work; an orphaned brother, sister, nephew, 
niece or grandchild under age 18. Provision is also made for an adopted child and, where 
the only dependant is a husband or wife, for the nearest living relative. An application 
for a dependant will be dealt with irrespective of whether he is in Canada or abroad and 
irrespective of the financial circumstances of the sponsor. He will be admitted to Canada 
provided he is in good health and of good character. 
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Canadian citizens and permanent residents may nominate non-dependent relatives 
for immigration to Canada. The ‘nominated relative’ category includes son or daughter 
over age 21, married son or daughter under age 21, brother or sister, parent or grand- 
parent under age 60, nephew, niece, uncle, aunt or grandchild. The responsibilities of 
the nominator include willingness and ability to provide accommodation, care and main- 
tenance for the person applied for and to otherwise assist him to become established. 
The nominator will be required to sign such an undertaking for a period of five years. 
Because of the assistance provided by the nominator in Canada, the nominee will be as- 
sessed on only some of the selection factors—education, personal qualities, occupational 
demand, age and occupational skill. On the general assumption that a Canadian citizen 
usually will be better established in Canada than a more recent arrival and hence in a 
better position to give his relative more assistance, a slightly higher preference will be 
given to a relative nominated by a Canadian citizen than to one nominated by a permanent 
resident. 


To qualify for admission to Canada, an “independent applicant’”’ will normally have 
to obtain 50 of the 100 assessment units available. However, the new selection system is 
considerably less rigid than the previous practice. Whereas in*the past an individual 
could have been rejected on account of a single factor, such as lack of education, the new 
Regulations use a combination of factors in such a way that some of them may compensate 


Edmonton welcomes a recent 
influx of young people from 
other countries, many from 
Czechoslovakia, who are quiet- 
ly settling into life in that 
thriving city, learning English, 

working and raising their 4 
families. As in other cities 
across the country, basic 
English or French language 
courses, held in the evenings, 
assist these new Canadians in 
becoming established in their 

chosen surroundings. 
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for relatively low qualifications in others. The major purpose of the new standards, as it 
was with the old, is to select immigrants who can make a successful adjustment to life in 
Canada and thereby contribute to the country’s progress. 


The main factors for successful establishment are education, personal qualities and 
occupational demand. As far as the education of the individual is concerned, the principle 
of successful educational achievement in the immigrant’s home has been adopted since it 
has been found impracticable to equate educational standards in many countries to 
Canadian standards. In assessment of his personal qualities, the applicant will be con- 
sidered as to his chances for success in Canada in terms of his economic establishment and 
his personal satisfaction as well as on the composition and the attitudes of his whole family. 
The personal assessment process also includes the function of counselling and the applicant 
will be informed about the market in different areas of Canada for his skills and about the 
difficulties he may encounter in adjusting to the Canadian way of life. The demand in 
Canada for the applicant’s skill or occupation is given due importance. The Department 
is responsible for immigration but is equally concerned with manpower and is obliged to 
discourage immigration for the applicant with an occupation for which there is little or no 
demand in this country. Where there are shortages of labour in certain industries, 
Canadian employers or provincial officials may interview candidates abroad for such 
industries and channel them to the Department’s visa offices but these candidates also 
must comply with the new selection standards. 


The other six selection criteria have individually lesser weight but in total are equal 
to the three main factors. In considering adaptability in a new environment, occupa- 
tional skill is important. A person’s skill is usually acquired at a price in financial terms. 
It is an investment and the higher the investment usually the higher the skill and thus a 
greater gain to Canada. Age must be taken into account when considering adaptability 
in a new environment. On average, younger people adjust more easily and for this reason 
the age group up to 35 years is assigned the maximum number of assessment units, with 
one unit deducted for each year over 35. However, an older person will not be refused on 
this factor if he has other assets such as highly developed skills which are in demand in 
Canada. Credit will be given to an applicant who has a firm commitment from a Canadian 
employer because this will assist his economic establishment during the initial period after 
arrival. Economic and social adjustment of a new immigrant is greatly facilitated by 
knowledge of the languages of his adopted country. As a consequence, units of assessment 
are given to applicants for the degree of their fluency in either English or French or both. 
An applicant whose mother tongue is other than English or French may be given some 
credit for even a partial knowledge of either or both of the two languages. In fact, it is 
possible that such an applicant may obtain more assessment units on the language factor 
than a unilingual applicant who speaks only English or French. If an applicant has a 
relative in Canada who is able to help him become established, credit will be given for 
this factor since the presence of a relative is a definite asset in the adjustment process. 


No one will be compelled to go to any particular area in Canada but, if a prospective 
immigrant is counselled by an immigration officer to go to an area which offers the best 
opportunity for him and is prepared to accept that advice, he will be awarded the units 
appropriate for that area. If the over-all demand for labour is higher in any one area in 
Canada than in others, the total assessment of the immigrant destined to that area will 
reflect that high demand. The assessment of individual areas in Canada as to their over- 
all demand for labour, and the assessment of national demand for individual occupations 
will be conducted on a continuous basis so that selection officers overseas will be in posses- 
sion of up-to-date information at all times. 


An innovation in the new Regulations is the provision for the admission to Canada 
for permanent residence of persons who have come as visitors. However, since open 
acceptance of applications from visitors would be inefficient and would give an undue 
advantage to some people, a visitor is not given any credit for arranged employment in 
Canada, so that he must qualify on other factors. Conditions of entry must have been 
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observed and, in particular, the applicant must not have taken employment in Canada if 
not authorized to do so. Foreign students studying at recognized Canadian institutions 
will be regarded as any other visitors applying for permanent residence in Canada. How- 
ever, if foreign students are under an obligation to their government to return to their own 
country, they will not be permitted to apply for permanent residence in Canada. Applica- 
tions for permanent residence from seamen on shore leave will not be accepted under the 
new Regulations. 


A sponsor whose application for a dependant is refused will have the right to appeal 
to the newly constituted independent Immigration Appeal Board. On July 6, 1966, the 
Minister introduced a Bill in the House of Commons “‘to make provision for appeals to an 
Immigration Appeal Board in respect of certain matters relating to immigration”. The 
Bill was passed in the House of Commons on Mar. 1 and given Royal Assent on Mar. 22, 
1967. The Act provides for a new Immigration Appeal Board which is a Court of Record 
entirely separate from the Department and with the authority to enforce its orders. The 
Act, in addition to providing for appeals against deportation orders, also makes provision 
for sponsors in Canada to appeal to the Board against the refusal of admission to relatives 
overseas. ‘The categories of relatives whose refusal may be appealed will be designated 
by the Governor in Council. 


Administration.—The Canada Immigration Division of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration administers the Immigration Act and Regulations. The creation 
of the Department of Manpower and Immigration, which came into being officially 
on Oct. 1, 1966, resulted in a substantial reorganization of the Immigration Division. A 
former important part of the activities of the Division, that of the placement and settle- 
ment of immigrants in employment in Canada, was transferred to the Canada Manpower 
Division of the Department. Immigration officers who were trained placement and 
settlement specialists were transferred with this function to the Canada Manpower Divi- 
sion. The reorganized Immigration Division has three main Branches. The Programs 
and Procedures Branch is responsible for the long- and short-range planning of immigration 
policies and programs, interpretation of the Immigration Act and Regulations and immigra- 
tion policies, the co-ordination of immigration policies developed internally, functional 
support in respect of the transportation and initial reception of immigrants in Canada and 
liaison with transportation companies. The Home Services Branch is responsible for the 
disposition of difficult individual immigration cases, the provision of procedural guidance to 
field officers, the formulation of policies and guidelines on the enforcement aspects of immi- 
gration operations, and the provision of technical advice on procedures relating to the 
admission of immigrants and non-immigrants. The Foreign Branch is responsible for the 
management of the Overseas Service, uniform application of selection standards, promo- 
tional activities abroad, implementation of approved programs abroad and the proper 
counselling and direction of immigrants. 


There are 29 visa offices located abroad at London, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Bordeaux, Marseille, Brussels, Berne, The Hague, Copen- 
hagen, Cologne, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Vienna, Stockholm, Lisbon, Madrid, Rome, Milan, 
Athens, Cairo, Tel Aviv, New Delhi, Tokyo and Hong Kong. The Regional Immigration 
Headquarters for Continental Europe in Geneva is an administrative centre which does not 
issue visas. Four offices in the United States—at New York, Chicago, San Francisco and 
Denver—and a sub-office at Los Angeles, furnish information and counselling but do not 
issue visas. In addition, the services of immigration officers are available in Canberra, 
Kingston (Jamaica), Beirut, Islamabad, Manila and Port-of-Spain, and information 
offices, visited at intervals by immigration officers based in Stockholm, are maintained in 
Oslo and Helsinki. Personnel at all posts are kept in close touch with economic conditions 
in Canada and thus are able to advise immigrants regarding their prospects for successful 
establishment. Examination of immigrants and visitors is carried out at 552 ports of 
entry on the Canadian coasts, at points along the International Boundary and at certain 
airports and inland offices. 
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Section 2.—_Immi¢gration Statistics 


Table 1 shows the number of immigrants arriving in Canada in each year since 1913, 
the peak year of immigration into the country. Table 2 shows the number and distribu- 
tion of immigrants in the population of Canada on the latest decennial census date, June 1, 
1961, by period of arrival. 

1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-67 
Nore.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No. No. No. No. No. 

1913) eee. 400,870 || 1924...... 124,164.) 19850... 115277 9468.20 GL 7D) | 1987 2E a 282,164 
1014s sere 150,484 || 1925...... 84,907 || 1936...... TE G4Sa 19405 acs. 2 64,127 || 1958...... 124,851 
191b Bee 36,665 || 1926...... 135,982 || 1987...... AB SLOW | 1948). 27 125,414 || 1959...... 106,928 
OU. cs ote 55,914 || 1927...... 158,886 |) 1938...... 17,244 || 1949...... 95,217 || 1960...... 104,111 
TOT. ccctvaatens 72,910 || 1928...... 166,783 || 19389...... 16,994 || 1950...... 73,912 || 1961...... 71,689 
LOLS. See. 41,845 |) 1929...... 164,993 || 1940...... 11,324 || 1951...... 194,391 || 1962...... 74,586 
1010 aren 107,698 |) 1980...... 104,806 || 1941...... 9,329 || 1952...... 164,498 || 1963...... 93,151 
1920 ees 138,824 || 1931...... 27,680) || 1942700... 7,076, || 1963... ... 168,868 || 1964...... 112,606 
1921 ae 91,728 || 1982...... 20,591 || 1948...... 8,504 || 1954...... 154,227 || 1965...... 146, 758 
1922 Fee 64,224 || 1933...... 14,382 || 1944...... 12, SOUN955. eek 109,946 || 1966...... 194,743 
NO 2S accu 133,729 || 1934...... 125476) ||| M945 eas PP PPA ae ee 164,857 || 1967...... 222,876 


Table 2 shows that, according to census figures, 1,507,116 persons reported that they 
had come to Canada between Jan. 1, 1946 and June 1, 1961. These immigrants constituted 
about 75 p.c. of the total number of immigrants who arrived in Canada during that period. 
According to the records of the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 2,033,598 
persons entered Canada as immigrants during the period 1946-61. The difference between 
this total and the 1,507,116 postwar immigrants reported in the 1961 Census, amounting 
to 526,482 persons, represents the losses due to death and emigration among the postwar 
immigrant arrivals up to June 1961. Since this difference is arrived at by comparing 
statistics derived from two different sources, it must be taken as only an approximate 
measure of these losses. It is estimated that deaths of immigrants arriving since 1946 
would not exceed 86,000 by June 1961. Hence it would appear that roughly 440,000 
emigrated in the period between January 1946 and June 1961, or slightly more than one 
fifth of the total arrivals over this period. 


The 440,000 postwar immigrants who appear to have emigrated from Canada up to 
June 1961 would thus constitute a little over half the total estimated emigration from 
Canada since 1946, according to data on emigration used in the preparation of annual 
population estimates. In this connection it might be mentioned that a substantial element 
in total Canadian emigration is the movement of Canadian-born persons to the United 
States, some 387,000 entering the United States as immigrants between July 1946 and 
July 1961 according to the United States Immigration Service records (see p. 215). 


2.—Immigrant Population, by Period of Immigration and by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory |Before1930} 1931-40 1941-45 1946-50 1951-55 | 1956-61! || 1946-61! Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland............. 1,356 339 338 1,317 1,230 1,689 4,236 6, 269 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,170 217 117 439 452 597 1,488 2,992 
Noval Scotiasnchenesnesccn. 14,752 2,165 1,079 4,434 5,281 6,457 16,172 34, 168 
New Brunswick........... 10,496 1,451 886 3,184 2,887 4,379 10, 450 28, 283 
Quebeeirinscss sone ace 121,164 14, 202 5,321 38, 452 87,873 | 121,487 || 247,762 388, 449 
Ontaniowwe cas. teeioeeae 462,705 41,959 15,190 | 169,044 | 323,528 | 340,731 || 833,303 || 1,353,157 
Manitobar' iin. .eceeoders 101,758 4,259 1,483 15,925 21,134 25,4389 62,498 169,998 
Saskatchewan............. 116,192 3,170 1,034 8,124 9,497 11,372 28,993 149,389 
Allbertasecnaatcarne re cane 156,324 8, 446 2,420 25,326 48 , 263 47,970 || 121,559 288,749 
British Columbia.......... 229,790 11,300 4,498 37, 296 65,947 74,301 || 177,544 423 , 132 
WukonDernitory. ceases 867 81 42 265 626 833 1,724 2,714 
Northwest Territories..... 425 114 37 178 472 737 1,387 1,963 

Canada? peo aeales 1,216,999 87,703 32,445 | 303,984 | 567,190 | 635,942 1,507,116 || 2,844, 263 


1 Up to the date of the Census, June 1, 1961. 
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Recent Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is 
affected both by domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences 


are seldom immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada pre- 


disposes people in favour of this country but, because the immigration process usually 
takes several months, actual immigration is not always fully coincidental with the economic 
situation, so that immigration may at times be slight in good years but appear unduly 
heavy in less buoyant periods. The time-lag caused by selection, medical examination 
and documentation is unavoidable. Transportation is often another delaying factor and 
to these considerations must be added the effect of seasonal unemployment in Canada, 
which tends to discourage immigration during the months from November to April. 


In the early 1960s, the Canadian economy experienced a levelling-off, and even a 
retrenchment in some areas, from its previous high level of activity and this was reflected 
in the country’s intake of immigrants. However, this interval of economic adjustment 
lasted only a short time and by 1963 immigration had again risen to more normal levels. 
In that year 93,151 immigrants came to Canada compared with 74,586 the year before. 
Promotional efforts abroad were intensified. A resident immigration officer was posted to 
Madrid to service immigration applications in Spain and area offices were established to 
enable teams of immigration officers to make regular visits to adjoining countries in an 
effort to broaden the base from which immigrants were selected. 


In the following year, the number of immigrants admitted to Canada totalled 112,606, 
8 21-p.c. increase over 1963. By nationality, British immigrants constituted the largest 
number, followed by Italians and citizens of the United States. This increase was attribut- 
able to two principal factors—an intensification of promotional and recruiting activities 
in the main source countries, and an expansion of examination and selection facilities into 
areas from which Canada received few immigrants before the establishment of the im- 
migration regulations that came into effect early in 1962. The achievements of 1964 
were accomplished despite strong competition in Europe for skilled and educated workers 
and new postwar levels of prosperity. It is, therefore, of considerable significance that, of 
the 56,190 immigrants who entered the Canadian labour force in that year, 59 p.c. were 
in the more skilled categories; 13,177 were in the managerial and professional categories, 
compared with 10,799 in 1963. In 1964, a resident immigration officer was posted to 
Marseille to expand facilities in France. 

In 1965, Canada’s demand for skilled immigrant workers once again exceeded the 
supply. Although skilled workers could be absorbed in large numbers, the need for 
unskilled workers diminished and for this reason the Immigration Branch continued to 
emphasize the selection of immigrants possessing professional or other qualifications that 
would enable them to become established soon after their arrival. Most of the traditional 
immigrant source countries, particularly in Europe, continued to enjoy buoyant economic 
conditions. Skilled workers were much in demand and there was strong competition 
among immigration countries for a share of those skilled workers who were interested in 
emigration. The number of immigrants admitted to Canada totalled 146,758, a 30-p.c. 
increase over the preceding year. Immigrant workers who arrived from abroad numbered 
74,195, of whom 67 p.c. were in the more skilled categories; those in the managerial and 
professional categories numbered 18,103. As in the previous year, the major source 
countries were Britain, Italy and the United States. During 1965, Canadian immigration 
facilities abroad were substantially improved and expanded. Resident officers were 
posted to Milan, Italy, and Bordeaux, France, and offices at five other locations were 
modernized and refurnished. The decision was also made to establish a Regional Head- 
quarters for Continental Europe in Geneva, Switzerland. 


The rising trend of immigration continued in 1966. In all, 194,743 immigrants 
came to Canada in that year, an increase of 32 p.c. over 1965. Immigrant workers 
numbered 99,210, of whom 74 p.c. were in the more skilled categories compared with 67 
p.c. in 1965. Those in managerial or professional categories numbered 25,929, which was 
almost 43 p.c. above 1965 and nearly double the 1964 figure. Of the total of 194,743 
immigrants, 63,291 came from Britain, 31,625 from Italy and 17,514 from the United 
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States. There were significant developments in immigration administration and policy 
during the year. Briefly, as a result of the reorganization of several Federal Govern- 
ment departments, the Immigration Branch of the former Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration was amalgamated with large segments of the Department of Labour 
to form the new Department of Manpower and Immigration. The principal advan- 
tages to this alignment are that immigration is now more closely identified with national 
manpower policies, and the extensive services of the Canada Manpower Division in coun- 
selling, placing and assisting workers are now fully available to new immigrants (see 
p. 205). A new policy for dealing with requests from visitors for permanent residence in 
Canada was introduced with good effect. 


In 1967, the second largest number of immigrants arrived in Canada since the end 
of the Second World War. Of the 222,876 immigrants who came—representing an increase 
of 14 p.c. over 1966—119,539 were workers of whom 87 p.c. were in the more skilled 
categories compared with 74 p.c. in 1966. Those in the managerial or professional categories 
numbered 30,853, a figure 19 p.c. above 1966. Of the total of 222,876 immigrants, 62,420 
came from Britain, 30,055 from Italy and 19,038 from the United States. 


Analyses of the content of the immigration movement during the years 1965, 1966 
and 1967 are given in Tables 3 to 9, and the numbers of persons deported from Canada 
for various reasons for the same years in Table 10. 


Table 3 classifies immigrant admission by country of last permanent residence. During 
the three-year period shown, 30.2 p.c. of the immigration flow came from Britain and the 
Republic of Ireland, 43.0 p.c. from Continental Europe, 9.2 p.c. from the United States 
and 17.6 p.c. from all other countries. 


3.—Immigrant Arrivals by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1965-67 


Norz.—Comparable figures from 1946 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1951 edition. 


Country 1965 1966 1967 Country 1965 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— Hinlan@ Senses. 2h. Sees 504 540 791 
ng an ceart tipo tories tae 28 S20 uss, Ob uo Mds Aol ie raAnCO., < fcscrnccilcces eee 5,225 | 7,872 | 10,122 
Northern Ireland......... 1,934 2,400 | 2,644 Germany 35 5....2 A: 8,927 9,263 | 11,779 
Scotland As.cesieeeeeis: 8 38631)|016; Of; Zell 953) Nig Greece te- renee ere eer b irs 5,642 | 7,174 | 10,650 
WRLOS 85a oti che ocicralo gi. < GS2ai L102 et 26a) | eelungaryora: a,c eere ace tae 453 448 573 
Tiesser Isles ssese seen esse 58 61 79% || hL tally: SS Fae oe. eae eee 26,398 | 31,625 | 30,055 
Netherlandssh.tuer ede es 2,61 3,749 | 4,401 
Totals, British Isles....| 39,857 | 63,291 | 62,420 || Poland..................... 1,975 | 1,678 | 1,470 
‘Porttcal Biel. o, ROTOR. 5,734 | 7,930 | 9,500 
Scandinavian Countries— 
TREE ARS Meee Oe RO 2,150 | 3,329 | 4,967 Denmark fuser 859 1,097 | 1,244 
GYPrUsSttes sss Meee th etcee 239 303 399 Otherte OAS, CU 692 | 1,121 1,573 
Guyanaeaae wiaecsicteeteccics dg 609 628 (SCA Spain ss chncsaceas . sets res 837 | 1,161 1,372 
lon glKong sae ot ate ie minke 4,155 | 3,710 | 5,767 SWiUZerlandia. ccpaaecrin cee 2,169 | 2,982 | 3,738 
Undisies cccntist cutee cect. 2,241 | 2,233 |} 38,966 | Yugoslavia................. 1,230 | 1,502 | 2,089 
Malti c7i 2 Wiaeoateie. sbie sk 1,055 569 679) || T¢Others 27 a aeer eee 330 442 601 
NewiZealand | sacion cme «nee 561 728} 1,201 
Pakistan eens ceric. oes 423 566 648 ||North America—! 
West Indies................. 2026s leva 4601% T962e|) Mexico eb. bastreloenses 147 114 318 
Other Commonwealth...... 863 | 1,389 | 1,764 || United States.............. 15,148 | 17,514 | 19,038 
Othered..0e0. Oe. Cee 221 291 513 
Totals, Commonwealth.| 55,079 | 80,492 | 90,509 
South America!............ 1,862 | 1,976 | 2,354 
Republic of Ireland......... 861 | 1,774 | 2,181 |Middle East— 
GV Dts sersincte act ieee oe 1,378 | 1,854 | 1,728 
VAT TICR Sete noes anes peices 116132]" 12102)" "20544 Israel. tek, seer eee ae ee 822 | 1,488 | 2,345 
Lebanon ty he sae, ae 602 889 1,096 
PA SEALE mee pire crc tas cael ticion ae alot | Rs, Scot) Orava le @cnenss seen menee en ener 825 976 | 1,227 
Europe— Other Countries............ 5 5 3 
INUSULIA coesse cuits seed ee: 1,472 | 2,313 |} 2,745 
Belgas 9. ot. soba. eee 977 ; 1,385 | 1,485 Totals, All Countries. ...|146,758 |194,743 |222,876 
1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2 Includes 545 from the Republic of South Africa. 3 Includes 


892 from the Republic of South Africa. 4 Includes 1,366 from the Republic of South Africa, 
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Of the immigrant arrivals in 1967, 40.0 p.c. were born in Commonwealth countries or 
in the Republic of Ireland compared with 41.0 p.c. in 1956 and 36.9 p.c. in 1965, 19.2 p.e. 
were born in Italy or Greece, 8.7 p.c. in Germany, France or the Netherlands, 7.2 p.c. 
in the United States, 5.6 p.c. in Spain or Portugal and 3.8 p.c. in Poland or Yugoslavia. 


4.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Country of Birth, 1965-67 


4s Nore.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 
edition. 


Birthplace 1965 1966 1967 Birthplace 1965 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— Czechoslovakia............. 385 523 785 
OO EG Ba ee ea ee ee 24,233 | 37,447 | 37,138 b.. Seeere 1,229 
Northern Ireland......... 2,148 2,668 2,855 942 
BSCOUIRNUE! #0-. slo crise oie s 8,838 | 16,471 | 15,575 7112 
Walon wee. fee ase 1,127 1; 722 1,674 8,327 
penser sles: . 4. 2eees . lee: 64 75 ey 11,035 
- ———— SS 1,514 
Totals, British Isles....| 86,405 | 58,383 | 57,374 pp Bi 
, 955 
556 
PASTEL TED op c.ameh incnuanactexan 25039. |. 25,735_ | 4,072 2,221 
Oi 05 Eee eee | te O43 1,043 967 Porgal erases sell Oy oun 8,812 | 10,478 
ROEUB Sela rcs cca s Sais See ara 296 360 424 EUOIASIULR Teee Bere cers ose 424 454 644 
CONTR On Ee Ee, meee 745 864 960 SPAIN onde eres mae erty soe: 1,419 1,882 1,916 
Pine HONE S sere. fee. 5.0 1,176 1,434 2,611 Switzerland. eet.) eee 1,231 1,798 | 2,540 
inching £0. .tile easiest d 3,040 3,561 5,924 Union of Soviet Socialist 
LL eae aes 1,124 627 730 PRG DCS aE ctl 543 635 698 
Wew Zealand.) !2) Se? 620 Lio aL AGOM eV UgOSIAVIA eee eee foe 3,259 | 4,417] 6,289 
TERUG EEE UIE eee nen 459 629 752") Other. <: 3. < .ce ee ee 548 774 | 1,081 
Westinidies: 2.10095 0245.2 3,844 5,376 9,512 
Other Commonwealth...... 1,899 1,514 | 1,889 |Middle East—1 
———_|—_—___|——__| Egyplt...................... 1,653 | 27231 | 2,289 
Totals, Commonwealth.| 52,690 | 77,299 | 86,380 | Israel....................... 490 883 | 1,296 
——_——_|—__—____|———_| Lebanon.................... 492 721 862 
MParkeys 244 Ae ssid ota.de 915 981 1,054 
Opherra je. Ss MeOhe 561 788 | 1,118 
Republic of Ireland......... 1,443 | 2,538 | 2,845 
North America—! 
PemaC Ale firek bles oes oc ea 15443 die? $2900) 3560309 Mexicos,... atet bent ceee ew. 147 130 277 
United States..2 225. 4......0. 12,017 | 14,148 | 16,115 
Asia— @ther MAA ee cc ose eas 279 368 647 
(CUSTER ae 8,376 | 2,910} 4,142 
SRD ORES oc, c- crash ove cbe 2:5 221 503 838 |\South America!.............. 977 Lea 1,526 
MAUD cde visiccs vos cee sox 2,052 | 3,584] 4,748 
Other. kota acctemacs dort 11 11 14 
Europe—! 
JOE TORE (Ree ee Sees mee 803 907 | 1,099 
Lit evil SS ae pees See 696 972 | 1,093 Grand Totals............|146,758 [194,713 |222,876 
1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2 In both Europe and Asia. 


5.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Citizenship, 1965-67 


" Nore.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1965 1966 1967 Country of Citizenship 1965 1966 1967 

No No No. No No No 
Australia 3, 233 4,670 NGHINA 44 lesa. & eesermeseese 3,375 2,978 4,044 
ON is ASN a alpine gras 856 1,044 |iCzechoslovakia............... 80 129 343 
Belgium B15 (1 O62 Weimar HEN OAT OS lh 874 | 1,079 | 1,236 
Britain and colonies...........| 42,785. |.65,176 | 64,719 |Egypt........escce econ ce eeeee 1,270 1,680 1,798 
Central America.............. 25 41 MOU MAIATI Cae 2... Wewtice ~tsciad Fite op 558 614 930 
Lh 0) Ee ee aa 141 180 TAS HE raROS. PUEDEN, obed. of 3,691 5,896 7,940 
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5.—Immigrant Arrivals, by Citizenship, 1965-67—concluded 


Country of Citizenship 1965 1966 1967 Country of Citizenship 1965 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Germany=..cecor en eco ea 7,031 1, 249 | 98,224" Rhodesia’ s..80) eeueoe cee 56 90 62 
Grecceeens..\. wast eee CRS Ta eee eal elt t6Ou | South Admica:,. carer mejery tees ee 581 881 | 1,308 
MDa Gieneesen rere oe care eters sok 98 126 31S |SOUCR A IMENIGH cate acieracioere 928 | 1,368 | 2,205 
Hngaryern ctomace ce dene aes 592 598 ODS Spaitinvctnc acetate 1,414 1,931 1,868 
Und iach. Pa oP coos: J, SOOM anon! “0,020 Sweden. 1...cae ab cae has 240 383 603 
Jreland, Republic of.......... 1,311 2,272 2.10L iSwitzerkandser: ob o. oe ee 1,144 1,650 | 2,397 
Tsrdel i he ce! oe eee) ae 837 1,455 | 2,337 |Trinidad and Tobago........ 735 1,106 | 2,392 
Stay. Ao nttsose ake. 28 O90 NeOo ZOU, || 2p LOS) |MAURKCY. ee ache colts sete ooh: 662 672 764 
JAMAIGH AAO oe ote. 1,605 2,460 4,437 |Union of Soviet Socialist 

Japaniee C9 sch rttomc eras 188 500 858 Rep ub licaeee sempre vas 159 265 301 
TES ANON su Feo sta ae, day 637 892 | 1,062 (United States... ......0.00- 13,857 | 16,154 | 18,013 
Ibuxembourg:s cea. «cee 11 25 21 ||Nugoslaviate Sea sees 1,886 2,897 | 5,366 
Mexico..... 130 105 264 Other African.......2...:..... 90 184 340 
MOrOCCOLE Grins 5. eer ae tela 775 309 749 Other Asian: .. 0; ...c00 ct... 2,441 | 4,153 | 5,671 
Netherlands) tif die. edocs < 2,525 | 3,671 | 4,354 |}Other European............... 712 659 780 
New-Zealand. 227. nck cae 642 784 1,145 |\Stateless a> << .c4 dt cos salons 2,526 2,808 2,298 
Nonwayieain been ei cee aes 317 524 b47 '||\Othersti eta... ak ae ec eekte ok 47 9} 1,411 
Pakistanteharces Anas oer < hs | 470 672 798 

(Polandy ta teen. etre dave gered 2,027 1,758 | 1,562 

Portugal ann.) feetoacies.-/| O08 bale eo; O00 sO 4622 Totals «.2n. ck) See 146,758 |194,743 |222,876 


Sex distribution of recent immigrant arrivals is shown in Table 6. In the three years 
1965-67, adult males comprised 37.2 p.c. of the immigrants, adult females 35.1 p.c. and 
children under 18 years of age the remaining 27.7 p.c. Without relation to age, 48.6 p.c. 
of the newcomers were females. 


6.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1965-67 


Nors.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Ttem 1965 1966 1967 

No. No. No. 
VAD Sie GatrereGeh aS OS CRG: EEA an sta aateritie, Ani anh inerscams A ade Sidias cube nee 74,707 100,349 115, 158 
Wniderslisswears aad. rai tie as hoes Sea ee ga eT eee 21,761 28,724 29,905 
PAG HM isco t he BARES AR ae aeee Meee fie em en ee EA ok att 4 Ep ens don 52,946 71,625 85, 253 
Hemales® 5 wai veel iss iieceec «dem Sane ee Oe ee ee ee 72,051 94,394 107,718 
Win dermlStyrenrs sare © rh scgeh es sos ne ot eae ee ee ree eee 20,661 27, 321 28, 404 
PACUTLE MME are ania spans to cd ocr cts RS eke eh ae, Se Recs sec SN 51,490 67,073 79,3814 
Totals; Immigrants iis: theses ie eee ee 146,758 194,743 | 222,876 


The number of female immigrants coming into Canada was higher than the number 
of male immigrants in every year from 1957 to 1964. However, the trend was then reversed 
and in 1965-67 the number of males exceeded the number of females. In 1967, in the single 
category, males were predominant up to age 40, whereas in the married category females 
exceeded males by 1,790, in the widowed category by 3,419 and in the divorced and sepa- 
rated category by 493. Of all persons arriving in 1967 who were 15 years of age or over, 54.1 
p.c. were married, 41.6 p.c. were single and 4.3 p.c. were widowed, divorced or separated. 
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7.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1967 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 

No. No. No No. No. No. 
26,601 -- _ _ _ 26,601 
7,276 104 _ _ _ 7,380 
17,056 4,862 11 31 16 21,976 
11,539 11,315 9 141 55 23,059 
4,760 17,166 34 312 117 22,389 
597 7,011 44 182 66 7,900 
115 2,931 97 48 33 3,224 
59 2,018 496 29 27 2,629 
68, 003 45,407 691 743 314 115,158 

Females— 

0- 25,095 5 = — — 25,100 
15-19 6,148 2,005 = = sae 8,153 
20 - ape 12,205 11,454 9 52 24 23,744 
25 - 29 A 6,924 11,354 38 168 55 18,539 
30 - 39 5 3,308 13,016 114 341 98 16,877 
40 - 49 os sehen 701 5,331 368 238 90 6, 728 
50 - : 263 2,541 1,084 170 126 4,184 
60 years or over 217 1,491 2,497 113 75 4,393 

54,861 47,197 4,110 1,082 468 107,718 


Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destinations. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by 
far the highest proportion of arrivals in the three-year period 1965-67—53.5 p.c. of all 
the males and 54.2 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second province of destination, 
receiving 21.1 p.c. of the males and 19.7 p.c. of the females, followed by British Columbia 
with 12.2 p.c. of the males and 12.8 p.c. of the females. The proportions intending to 
settle in the Prairie Provinces were 10.8 p.c. and 11.0 p.c., respectively, and in the Atlantic 
Provinces 2.3 p.c. and 2.1 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution has changed 
little from year to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


8.—Intended Province of Destination of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1965-67 


1965 1966 1967 


Province or Territory 
Males |Females| Total | Males |Females| Total | Males |Females| Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. Nio.a8 | No. 

mecwroundland ss..2% 3s seiee ies dies dite, 303 301 604 422 383 805 505 479 984 
Prince Edward Island............. 63 74 137 73 68 141 79 68 147 
BUA COUT... ciclo g io Gaye. scdpe 0.5.0 867 745 1,612 1,156 928 2,084 1,349 1,057 2,406 
New Brunswick.................4. 573 501 | 1,074 670 613 | 1,288 685 637 1,322 
Te Sa ee ee eee ae 15,942 | 14,404 | 30,346 | 20,882 | 18,316 | 39,198 | 24,333 | 21,384 45,717 
> eee esc 40,357 | 39,345 | 79,702 | 55,230 | 52,391 |107,621 | 59,780 | 57,070 | 116,850 
ECE 3c, is) cain sida sees. 2,053 1,895 3,948 2,607 2,525 5,132 5,048 4,265 9,313 
MEMO RO VEAE costal sso o.5 ce stoves 1,238 1,411 2,649 1,621 1,819 3,440 1,882 1,872 3,754 
RISES WEIS a os ose wclen owe 3,975 4,074 8,049 5,123 4,955 | 10,078 7,685 7,319 15,004 
maritish Columbia. ssw... . «cde 9,269 9,233 | 18,502 | 12,452 | 12,294 | 24,746 | 13,715 | 18,500 27,215 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 67 68 135 113 102 215 97 67 164 

SARA), cout ta Bie a. hca> 74,707 | 72,051 |146,758 |100,349 | 94,394 |194,743 |115,158 |107,718 | 222,876 
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In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations they intend 
to follow in Canada. Approximately 53.6 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1967 declared 
that they would enter the labour force. The other 46.4 p.c. were wives, children and 
other dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 27.9 p.c. were classed 
as managerial, professional and technical, 5.1 p.c. were clerical workers, 5.2 p.c. were in 
service occupations, 41.6 p.c. were in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, 
9.5 p.c. were general labourers and 3.8 p.c. were farmers. About 17.4 p.c. of the female 
immigrants entering the labour force intended to follow service occupations. Details 
are given in Table 9. 


9.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
Intended Occupation |] 
Males |Females| Total Males |Females} Total ~ 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Workers 
Managerial (owners, managers, officials)............. 2,193 99 2,292 2,876 147 3,023 
Professional and Technical.......................... 15,345 8,292 | 23,637 || 20,205 | 10,648 30,853 
Professional Engineers— 
Cy ob Gs A ROM cod oa eee aeste 793 6 799 910 iG 917 
Mechanical... 6 ar ees ceed eee aoe 936 1 937 985 3 988 
And ustrigl, Vscouks eee cee ose 137 — 137 111 1 112 
HMlechriCallle 53. Aaa dae Shee eee ee ee en 707 4 711 911 5 916 
IMENT Pees aac OE ee eae 164 _— 164 181 _ 181 
GHOMICAE hese sc don te ees ote Re ae ccraeed 285 12 297 369 18 387 
OtRers Presse. eee eee ar ee eee ae 159 6 165 202 1 208 
Physical Scientists— 
GHeMIStS jrema ee hres: eee ran De ATE = ATL 496 70 566 661 90 751 
(Geologists sen ct tem: Meee he cect aoe ore 173 5 178 246 12 258 
Physicists’. et! Oeste Oy 149 ik 156 162 21 183 
Others. tes s..0 ia Ge ess. ae a eed 65 2 67 98 4 102 
Biologists and Agricultural Professionals— 
Biological scien tisteyece.,tba)- estates wares; 106 28 134 176 50 226 
IV CUCTUIAIISTS| Soe Set te a ate eg tea eae 43 2 45 59 8 67 
Other s..208 FI a a LS A 96 9 105 125 9 134 
Teachers— 
Professors, principales... sweaal WANeeL nn a... 1,193 217 1,410 1,663 323 1,986 
Schoolttescherst ++.) a. eee eee 1,443 2,022 3,465 2,319 3,069 5, 388 
ObhHerInStHUCloOIs: -scce oe eee nee 86 131 217 159 166 325 
Health Professionals— 
Physicians; surgeons) 2a ek, eee eae 848 147 995 1,005 208 1,213 
DPVOUTASTSs Sat Shi: ctr So ecto en ee 61 17 78 79 20 99 
INwrses eTaduale ys... cvcisc octane ae Pence mee 166 3,566 ew 206 4,056 4,262 
INurses-n-training ova). oss. te oro eee 8 41 49 22 67 89 
iBlicraniste. tics see sks = oc Fe ne Tees ORR 35 231 266 57 260 317 
@ptOmetrishs) deco. se ee i 8 3 11 10 3 13 
Osteopaths, chiropractors: 50.0.0. 201. 1 1 2 10 3 13 
Pe Narmaciwsts so tv.prataas Aces coer tevin 62 44 106 70 v2 142 
Medical and dental technicians................ 155 234 389 191 240 431 
Ober soc ee haste asaya chs tance eset 8 17 25 6 16 22 
awrerotessionalsra...< ote. joac et «a basta. « 63 2 65 78 12 90 
Religion*Protessjonalsy.se es. s.. 42sec 408 84 492 357 68 425 
Artists, Writers and Musicians— 
Commoercismarbistseets <a sea. ck wee coaches 156 36 |: 192 227 57 284 
JAN TetOa ChOlS nny as, eee Sheva ee eee ere be 40 17 57 56 23 79 
Authors, editors, journalists................... 246 45 291 303 73 376 
Musicians, music teachers..................... 89 26 115 141 30 171 
Other Professionals— 
Architects Seerns ice tee eee eee SRE 22 355 396 36 432 
Draughtemien nets tees aoe. ee 2,380 145 2,525 2,637 193 2,830 
SupVeVOUs owen ee rer recntricie more 123 2 125 184 1 185 
Actuaries, statisticians. . 55 10 65 66 12 78 
Hiconomists sees 119 20 139 202 22 224 
Computer programmers 95 19 114 241 45 286 
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9.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1966 and 1967—continued 
1966 1967 
Intended Occupation 
Males |Females| Total Males |Females| Total 
No No. No. No. No. No. 
Workers—continued 
Professional and Technical—concluded 
Other Professionals—concluded 

Accountants, auditors 587 78 665 782 51 833 
PRB tIANS:. VST. BPR W OR: Oe kl 1 64 65 2 74 76 
Socal workers y.60 55.05. 0.0.0} OS. « «sn ale ata, « 62 129 191 129 204 333 
PRIWATIONS URE. Me cee hehe tenn ot AME 45 114 159 80 159 239 
Enterior decorators.:.3< kiss. x. dG cnc seven itete. 98 62 160 160 73 233 
PMOCOSTAPHETSA. « «.<.. 22 ROSS 0:60; 0.5.0 bs base 1a afelde > 174 26 200 248 18 266 
Sorence technicians... 50220) 6 A Ad AA. fotos 1,487 434 1,871 2,366 588 2,954 
LY STC LE Goll: =, ee Ao Se eee oe rca 451 134 585 657 177 734 
merical, } £20 ....... & 2 REE Be, REN OO Re 0 Fe 3,643 9,592 13,235 4,237 12,372 16,609 
Bookkeepers, Cashiers... 9.65 evebs asst ea csepeee ce 677 1,109 1,786 946 1,619 2,565 
Storekeepers, shipping clerks...................... 554 106 660 694 130 824 
PMGMOLTED NETS. MHD IS US coe-cterw-eacorerererere wesrerwrererwry preety’ 79 6,171 6,250 93 8,161 8,254 
MERC SRE JE. s BER ee. os BASSE SORE es BEES 2,333 2,206 4,539 2,504 2,462 4,966 
IRATINDOLCAGONN. fects ca eke ce Cae ethe oe thanlde Heese 1,294 8 1,302 1,374 4 1,378 
Aircraft operators... 62 — 62 111 1 112 
Railway operators...... 18 _- 18 36 _ 36 
Min tarcinan shores: doe toca eee de eee oe 268 il 269 364 2 366 
Boaditransports. Ce Re » c. 228. Ge sett Whe BPs 895 3 898 791 1 792 
GUNOE OS Bee EERE co oe SER Se Maes ER 51 t 55 72 _ 72 
MOMIDUMICAGION. .. HCL Gh... Sheed. = Ph 28. o> LEY 148 359 507 207 309 516 
meormeserciake Gt... HEL LLE .. £35 285- | ORE MO. SBE 2,029 1,006 3,035 2,071 959 3,030 
PR NGUIONCETA, .CANY ASBOUS oe fois 2a jase ainbeyajeteraissesete. ele levalevaie 20 1 21 26 — 26 
Pedlars, commercial travellers.............-...+-- 179 2 181 153 3 156 
ales clorka.@alesmen. ga. 655 c<. Sage als eaae s+ ches 1,809 989 2,798 1,865 932 2,797 
Od El seen eats eterna de 6 Or. Sey te. thin SRG 21 14 35 27 24 51 
POUPIAIUP IRN So crsierccog cat Piatt era signe rdane cisieiad + le bit 259 12 271 317 il 328 
Service and Recreation..................... 0. cece eee 3,421 5, 260 8,681 4,287 6,429 10,716 
OROCEIV CABCL VIGO ons pithala dininhasaye sl sicarnieihninssisisja bilo 406 414 465 7 472 
Luho tee, Sey Se een anemia ots eacsheln ea seerse cies asso 812 169 981 1,222 165 1,387 
IDamestio servants. Axia. Keith Ant eet. Bet 39 2,750 2,789 50 2,792 2,842 
TSO, NGOS Se eS) ge aus Sasa srsayeus ays ah 26 2 85 518 603 130 949 1,079 
WEECETS DOL LETS s ect ee cake cae reclccee cee eieerstnveraie 1,052 710 1,762 1,244 586 1,830 
Athletes, entertainers..............0cceee eee eee ee 150 60 210 174 67 241 
“SLD WR releresienn, 9) Se rats ARREARS 877 1,045 1,922 1,002 1,863 2,865 
BRINORS SI IGT. ee hiss) 1S. UNS, MM. 2. 2 3,046 107 3,153 3,134 69 3,203 
Loggers and Related Workers......................5- 179 — 179 224 — 224 
Fishermen, Hunters, Trappers...................+.- 81 — 81 100 _ 100 
manors, Well Drlileisivs.¢ Oris WP ela 334 — 334 380 aa 380 
BORUSERUECTSOUL sc ss avs co.0 es ces bnseced td Hol nies ale HORMONE 9,523 12 9,535 || 10,637 6 10,643 
ROCGLGTE. | SNOT 60.5.5) BODE wos ae tosis le so sean: 2,464 3 2,467 2,699 1 2,700 
MN SRN ARES coronarons Mererepvete ishonorcturaroV oh kav emst «voy eros ROR =e 789 — 789 1,006 1 1,007 
EEE en, oh ee) ne Ona, See Sc Foe 1,680 1 1,681 2,244 — 2,244 
ROOTS RIAZIOES . sob 0 2 60 6.0 Wess nssshsje/s accra «ramos sige 863 5 868 926 3 929 
BTICKIA VETS, StONEMIASONB. 6.0.5. 5c de oe 2 sees s cease 2,470 2,470 2,381 — 2,381 
Cement and concrete workers.............0-.0000- 105 - 105 125 — 125 
MePRALOLOES. 1ATNOTS.. ob cstuag cas wate id de oes Sebetel es 260 _ 260 242 242 
PEDEGMOEAL WOrKOrs J. 4. \cnae oo + cfeiahcstelesatahast teste 650 2 652 771 1 772 
MAN KEXOL, IRUDUDOLE) . vet tics cand cluist doled felslalstebstons 242 1 248 243 — 243 
Manufacturing and Mechanical..................... 29,919 3,593 | 24,512 || 23,763 4,355 28,118 
LSU fod Se es en AS See ee 1,435 43 1,478 1,647 51 1,698 
SRPREGT REle rs etre oe oe ets cota aha earns ne 71 _- 71 50 = 50 
SE ER OP ICOTS a 5 ob as nvalp sane’ qiapbe a csieas ins alates 353 31 384 332 46 378 
IG POP on a. ob sa, AR o> o> he e.g neh eceses 278 211 489 305 233 538 
PRES TRPETES ig hgh BRC oo the a nega s scacuitins 947 2,844 3,791 1,103 3,571 4,674 
WeooA worker, (SAW YeCLS... G6... dese nsec cesennnee 1,232 10 1,242 1,294 4 1,298 
Paper and chemical workers 148 9 157 145 5 150 
ERIS DOOKPNESEID:; terete. ccencc et cbt peagts +s 668 80 748 760 72 832 
Furnacemen, moulders............000000sseeeeeeee 518 1 519 403 5 408 
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9.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1966 and 1967—concluded 


a ee ee ee 


1966 1967 
Intended Occupation 
Males |Females| Total Males |Females| Total 
No. No No No. No No. 
Workers—concluded 
Manufacturing and Mechanical—concluded 
Jewellersiawatchmakerssa tee hes eee ee 197 7 204 232 17 249 
MA ChIMIStS steer eee: cicca te Pattie, stk hates cnc ee 7,961 84 8,045 8,865 89 8,954 
Mechanicssrepainmenen sate en eee 3,657 7 3,664 4,749 5 4,754 
Electrical, electronic workers...................... 1,688 106 1,794 2,124 76 2,200 
Painters (excel construction) es... a.<) teh ocncseen: 399 1 400 362 1 363 
Clay, glass, stone workers......................... 195 20 215 171 17 188 
Stationarycenginemen:... 9. 58......)8..... eee 541 1 542 525 _— 525 
Hreightihandlersteeee ss aaah e. 2 Re. tee 71 — 71 59 1 60 
Other 560 138 698 637 162 799 
Labourers 6,708 885 7,593 7,839 953 8,792 
Not Stated 616 247 863 1,029 597 1, 626 


69,738 | 29,472 | 99,210 | 82,680 |, 36,859 | 119,539 


WIWVeS ca treiteraeynss ose tes a 34,216 | 34,216 — 37,894 37,894 
Children... 27,775 | 26,120 | 53,895 || 29,067 | 27,350 56,417 
Othervence 2,837 4,585 7,422 3,411 5,615 9,026 
Totals, Non-workers.................... 30,612 | 64,921 | 95,533 82,478 | 70,859 | 103,337 

Totals, Immigrants.................. 100,350 | 94,393 | 194,743 | 115,158 | 107,718 | 222,876 


Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 10 for 
the years 1965-67. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years of residence in 
Canada as landed immigrants) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time 
of admission or within five years of admission, if they have engaged in commercialized 
vice, have been convicted under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons, or 
have gained admission by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 
or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 
disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


10.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1965-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Cause and Nationality 1965 1966 1967 
No No. No 

Cause 
Mentaltandtphysicaligwernen <6 22th nca.cdec- Steve 6) Athen Lee 39 62 80 
Public charges 6 11 12 
Criminalityercerst een ee hc Me cn 189 257 419 
Misrepresentation? and stealth 502 593 600 
Other causes sneer me stee o Rs cerita: 5 STATS EIA ots, ee 105 96 267 
Totals, Deportations 841 1,019 1,378 
Britis hiteppeerese: ve tetera atte axe, oc tad 80 97 118 
United! Stateside paren. .0 Senee... teen. ME, LPO Tos sy ai 222 318 471 


LO) eR erro cue 5 AD aa Ob. ons te ost O DEED EOL occ eee ee eee ae 539 604 789 


‘ Excludes rejections and persons refused admission, * Includes deserting seamen deported. 
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Section 3.—Emigration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable proportions 
at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 11 gives 
figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons entering 
the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1958-67 with the expressed 
intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not include persons 
travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border-crossing cards 
(normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working in the United 
States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 


Of the 23,442 Canadian-born persons entering the United States in the year ended 
June 30, 1967 with the intention of remaining permanently, 10,617 were males and 12,825 
females. Slightly more than one fifth, or 4,941, of the total native-born emigrants were 
males in the productive age group, 20-59 years. By occupation, the largest group of the 
total of 23,442 native-born persons was the professional or technical group which numbered 
3,401; craftsmen or foremen numbered 1,091, and clerical and kindred workers 994. On the 
other hand, 15,193 persons, or 64.8 p.c. of the total, were classed as housewives, children 
and others with no reported occupation. Altogether, 46.8 p.c. of the total were persons 
under 20 years of age. 


Of the 34,768 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and 
those born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service of the United States Department of Justice lists 5,965 as professional, 
technical and kindred workers, 2,497 as craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers and 
1,578 as clerical and kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported 
occupation accounted for 19,903 or 57.2 p.c. of the total. 


11.—Canadian-Born Persons Entering the United States from Canada and Elsewhere, 
and All Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1958-67 


Norr.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 
when applying for a visa (see text above). Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States 
Department of Justice. 


Entering U.S. from Canada| Ganadian- Entering U.S. from Canada Gnaadiat. 

= Born Born 
Year Entering U.S. Year Entering U.S, 
. from : rom 
Canadian- All Canadian- All i‘ 

Born Persons Elsewhere Born Persons Elsewhere 
No. No, No. i No. No. No. 
SUS ods ser « 29,245 45,143 810 19635 o octoess 35,320 50,509 683 
UDO 05 1. « 0 22,325 34,599 757 10643 aaa. 37,351 51,114 723 
TOGD. Oeics ou. 30,312 46, 668 678 L9GG setae se 37,519 50,035 808 
2 31,312 47,470 726 1000 erase 27,707 37,273 651 
a s 29, 569 44,272 808 LOB fig fait os 22,729 34,768 713 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 
Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


On Jan. 1, 1947, the Canadian Citizenship Act came into effect replacing previous 
Naturalization Acts in force in Canada. The Citizenship Act created the distinct nation- 
ality of a ‘Canadian citizen” to be recognized throughout the world and it provided a 
means whereby those non-Canadian British subjects and aliens who were permanently 
residing in Canada or those who might subsequently immigrate to Canada could apply 
for the grant of Canadian citizenship. The Citizenship Act provides that all Canadian 
citizens are recognized as British subjects or Commonwealth citizens, but the reverse is 
not necessarily true. 


The administration of Canadian citizenship was the responsibility of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration from Jan. 18, 1950 to Oct. 1, 1966 when, as a result of the 
proclamation of the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), it was transferred to 
the Department of the Secretary of State. Naturalization procedures and events leading 
to the passing of the Canadian Citizenship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153- 
155. Over the years the Citizenship Act has undergone several amendments, the latest 
on July 7, 1967. The provisions of the Act, including the 1967 amendments, are outlined 
briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 
Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born of Canadian fathers outside of Canada who were not aliens 
on Jan. 1, 1947 and were either minors on that date or had already entered Canada for 
permanent residence. 


The Act provides that a person born abroad who was a minor on Jan. 1, 1947 will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 1954, 
whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or 
has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention 
of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in such a manner will auto- 
matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 
his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Newfoundland and Canadian Citizenship.—On Apr. 1, 1949, Newfoundland 
became the tenth province of Canada and every person born therein or naturalized or 
every British subject who had domicile in Newfoundland on that date or every woman who 
married a citizen of Newfoundland and took up residence there before Apr. 1, 1949 became 
a Canadian citizen. They acquired the right of conferring Canadian citizenship by 
descent to their children born outside of Newfoundland in the same manner as those who 
had previously become Canadians. Persons born outside of Newfoundland to Newfound- 
land parents are natural-born Canadian citizens provided they were either minors on 
Apr. 1, 1949 or had before that date been lawfully admitted to Canada or Newfoundland 
for permanent residence. However, a person who was a minor on Apr. 1, 1949, ceased to 
be a Canadian on his 24th birthday or on July 1, 1968, whichever is the later date, unless 
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he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or has before such date, and after 
reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship. A 
person born outside of Canada to Newfoundland parents after Mar. 31, 1949 is a natural- 
born Canadian if his birth is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within 
two years of its occurrence or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize 
in special cases. A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian in such a manner will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention 
prior to his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada on that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens or British Subjects.—An 
adult non-Canadian British subject or an alien who wishes to become a Canadian must 
formally file an application for citizenship. The non-Canadian British subject may file 
an application direct with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, whereas an alien must 
file an application through his local court, or through one of the special citizenship courts 
now established or, if he lives more than 50 miles from a court, he may mail his application 
to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship in Ottawa, who will file it with the appropriate 
court. After the application has been ‘posted’ for three months, he shall appear before 
the court for examination. In either case the same requirements are generally applicable:— 


(1) He must have resided in Canada for 12 of the 18 months immediately preceding the date 
of his application. 


(2) He must have been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence and either have 
acquired Canadian domicile before July 7, 1967, or have resided in Canada for five of the 
eight years immediately preceding the filing of his application. Persons living in Canada 
before obtaining ‘‘landed immigrant’’ status may count half of each full year before landing 
toward the residence qualification. The wife of a Canadian needs only to be admitted for 
permanent residence and reside in Canada for one year. 


(3) He must be of good character and not under an order of deportation. 

(4) He must have an adequate knowledge of either English or French or, alternatively, he is 
the spouse, widow or widower of a Canadian or, either he was 40 or more years of age at 
the time of lawful admission and has resided in Canada for more than 10 years or he was 
less than 40 at the time of admission and has resided continuously in Canada for more than 
20 years. 

(5) He must have an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of citizenship. 


(6) He must intend to comply with the Oath of Allegiance and to have his place of domicile 
permanently in Canada. 


At the conclusion of a court hearing, the decision of the court is forwarded to the 
Minister responsible for the administration of the Canadian Citizenship Act. If the deci- 
sion is favourable and a certificate of Canadian Citizenship is granted by the Minister, it is 
forwarded to the clerk of the court who shall inform the applicant of the date and time he is 
to appear before the court to take the Oath of Allegiance, renounce his previous nation- 
ality and receive his certificate. Where a court finds that an applicant does not possess 
the required qualifications to be granted citizenship, the Minister, upon receipt of the 
decision, will so advise the applicant and give him notice that he may, within 30 days of 
receipt of such notice, appeal the decision to the Citizenship Appeal Court. The Citizen- 
ship Appeal Court consists of one or more designated judges of the Exchequer Court of 
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Canada. If a court rejects an application and this decision is upheld by the Citizenship 
Appeal Court or if an application is refused by the Minister, the applicant has the right to 
file a new application two years after the date of rejection. 


Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. In order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the same 
manner as does a man. The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married 
to an alien whose nationality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian 
citizenship by the filing of a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means 
whereby a woman, who had become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may 
acquire the Canadian status she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—Alien and British subject minor children do not auto- 
matically become Canadians with their parents. After one parent has become a Canadian, 
the responsible parent of that child, his mother if she has de facto custody of the child or 
maintains him, the tutor or the legal guardian of the child may apply for citizenship on the 
child’s behalf. Application is made to the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship, Ottawa. 
Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a certificate of citizenship 
to a minor child in special circumstances. i 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner :— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 
citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 


A natural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 
and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a 
Canadian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 


(3) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(2 


wa 


Prior to the 1967 amendments of the Citizenship Act, a person, other than a natural- 
born Canadian, who since becoming a Canadian had resided outside of Canada for 10 
consecutive years automatically ceased to be a Canadian; this provision for automatic loss 
has been removed from the Citizenship Act. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation— Applicable Both to Non-natural-Born and to Natural- 
Born Canadians.—Prior to the 1967 amendments of the Citizenship Act, loss of Canadian 
citizenship by revocation was limited under certain provisions of the Act only to non- 
natural-born Canadians. This discriminatory distinction between non-natural-born 
and natural-born Canadians has been removed from the Citizenship Act and the following 
substituted: Canadian citizenship may be revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a 
report from the Minister, he is satisfied that any Canadian citizen has, when not under a 
disability, (1) acquired voluntarily, when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country 
(other than by marriage); (2) taken or made an oath, affirmation or other declaration of 
allegiance to a foreign country; (3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship; 
or (4) obtained Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud or by concealment 
of material circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship —Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the commission referred to in the Citizenship Act for a ruling and the decision 
of the commission or the court, as the case may be, shall be final. 
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Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


According to the 1961 Census, which required that each person state the country to 
which he owed allegiance and had citizenship rights as at June 1, 1961, less than 6 p.c. of 
Canada’s population reported a country of citizenship other than Canada. Table 1 shows 
the citizenship of the population by province. 


1.—Citizenship of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 


Other p ; 
Province or Territory | Canadian reaming. Lied Heenan) Asiatic Other Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... 455 , 282 1,186 499 763 95 28 457, 853 
Prince Edward 
MONG an wsiccice voces oa 103,618 337 283 364 16 ll 104,629 
Nova Scotia........... 725,686 4,568 2,254 4,122 237 140 737,007 
New Brunswick........ 590, 662 2,003 2,573 2,443 112 143 597,936 
BSG casio sits os c.ccn'e vs 5,078, 082 31,491 16,585 121,278 4,608 7,167 5,259,211 
Byntarions: se. Ot 5,673,098 184,429 36,329 317,216 7,309 ETL 6, 236 , 092 
BPANTDODS 2... 22+. sete 879,187 10,059 3,242 26,347 688 2,163 921,686 
Saskatchewan.......... 902,106 5,946 3,656 11,664 969 840 925,181 
BISOETRCP ES  . 5 ess eens 1,240,895 PURER) 11,674 53,129 1,982 2,911 1,331,944 
British Columbia...... 1,498,498 44,647 10,908 64,641 6,978 3,415 1,629, 082 
Yukon and Northwest 
HPerritories.. s6.5.. 5: — 85,315 671 309 1,228 44 59 37,626 
Canada........ 17,182,429 306,690 88,312 603,195 23, 033 34,588 18, 238, 247 


Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted.—Citizenship certificates ‘issued’, 
as shown in Table 2, include both certificates granted to new citizens and those issued for 
various reasons to persons who were already Canadian citizens; certificates “granted” 
means that the holders became Canadian citizens by the grant of such certificates. 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted, by Status of Recipient, 1966 and 1967 


Certificates 1966 1967 Certificates 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. 
Issued— Granted to—concluded 
To Canadians by— JAION Fixe oe oN 6 elctea tees elekoraiajus 48,155 45,381 
BUICUH Ares se ok 2 kc as cctee stitse 2,465 5,238 INOS Peegoae FeO eRe ea Ores 36,3854 35,182 
Naturalization................ 1,608 1,769 It Se ee ee eae 11,001 9, 403 
Marriage ort Pecan ara oinione sts 345 425 Adopted or legitimated....... 405 869 
SVSTIFICILD co). «5 0p « cyaincs omy Bee 1,535 2,063 Re-acquisition of status....... 8965 427 
To remove doubt............... 16 9 
PRTEIEUION « sere ces cee cece 298 212 Totals, Granted.......... 60,847 59,968 
Replacements..................- 3,747 3,219 
ESB IA LHIOS seci5) 80 . oialsyeie)cyeress soeceie eo 49,210 48,924 Totals, Issued and 
ee Granted 200.250 wee si 120,071 | 121,827 
Totals, Issued............ 59, 224 61,859 
Granted to— Miscellaneous— 
eM Heer, gk hides cash Saou 12,692 L4 GS za lmeRetentlon ee ck ai te ets 278 265 
CCL gh Pe 9, 893 11,610 || Registration of births abroad... 6,644 6,115 
2/0200 7 peepee ne A, RR Ae) 2,644 2,830 POX CCHMIORL A Von Riedl nicest ceiele 208 158 
Adopted or legitimated....... 165 147 || Loss by alienation!.............. 596 8552 
1 Represents only those cases reported to the Citizenship Branch by posts abroad. 2 Two by revocation. 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1967.—Since 
1953 comparable detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizen- 
ship certificates are available; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupation, 
period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. The number of applicants 
fluctuates from year to year but it is known that about 40 p.c. of the immigrants who 
entered Canada during the past ten years who are eligible for Canadian citizenship have 
become Canadians. 
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Of the 59,968 persons granted citizenship in 1967, fewer than 1 p.c. had immigrated 
to Canada before 1921, 2 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 6 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 91 p.e. 
after 1950. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 2 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 18 p.c. in Quebec, 52 p.c. in Ontario, 15 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 13 p.e. 
in British Columbia. Almost 87 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


About 24 p.c. of the persons naturalized in 1966 previously owed allegiance to a 
Commonwealth country, 15 p.c. were former citizens of Italy, 13 p.c. of Germany, 9 p.c. 
of the Netherlands, 5 p.c. of Greece, 4 p.c. of Yugoslavia and 3 p.c. of Hungary. Most 
of the persons designated as “stateless” were born in Poland, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia or Romania. 


Among the males in the labour force naturalized in 1967, craftsmen, production 
process and related workers occupations were reported by 45 p.c., 10 p.c. were in service 
and recreation occupations, 15 p.c. were in professional and technical occupations, labourers 
accounted for 7 p.c., managerial occupations for 6 p.c. and clerical workers, salesmen, farm- 
ers, and farm workers for 4 p.c. each. Of the females, 48 p.c. were homemakers and, among 
those employed outside the home, 28 p.c. were in the craftsmen, production process and 
related workers occupations group, 22 p.c. were in service and recreation occupations and 
27 p.c. were in clerical occupations, 


3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1966 and 1967, by Province of Residence, 
and Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration —— 
Poe ; orn in 
Year and Residence Before | 1921- } 1931- | 1941- | 1951- | 1961- |Canadai|| Total 
1921 19380 1940 1950 1960 1966 
No No No No. No No No No 
1966 
Residing in Canada.............. 395 781 230 3,913 | 46,482 8,798 159 || 60,758 
Newlound landnats yest eee 1 — 3 8 68 14 _ 94 
Prince Edward Island........... — 2 — iL 37 Pe “= 48 
Nova Scotia. . 4 2 11 4 58 470 79 2 626 
New Brunswick................. _ 1 _— 31 209 66 2 309 
Quebec trace tadaret ess pees 55 94 32 415 8,098 2,102 26 10, 822 
QHEANLO Asse Mee isn toes sean eas ee 98 295 92 2,130 25,235, 4,670 53 32,573 
Manitoba rte i nce 42 73 24 194 1,904 254 15 2,506 
Saskatchewan eee ete 30 64 17 119 723 150 14 1 NG 
IAMerta ath cocaine cheats cicys nae 64 135 36 360 3, 868 502 22 4,987 
BritishyC Olimpia ess ot eerste 102 105 22 583 5,772 947 25 7,556 
MukonandeNew. De ccccurecnvenrenr 1 1 — 8 98 12 — 120 
Residing Outside Canada...... 1 — — 12 46 26 9 94 
Totals, Naturalized...... 396 781 230 3,925 | 46,528 | 8,824 168 || 60,852 
Period of Immigration 
Born in Total 
Before 1921- 1931- 1941- ! 1951- | 1961- | Canada! 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1967 
No No No No. No No No No 
1967 

Residing in Camada.............. 318 696 256 3,715 | 40,583 | 14,059 194 || 59,821 
INewtoun land: jist tei cscs seule 1 — — 1 43 44 _— 89 
Prince Edward Island........... — il 1 1 37 8 — 48 
INOW ESCO han one At eee ee 4 3 4 63 407 129 3 613 
Newebnuns wick: &.....<......csease 3 2 2 29 167 81 1 285 
Qucbecen eect eee ee Lae 33 71 28 307 6,138 3,927 17 10,521 
Onbario sen. ore fe ee he 77 275 96 2,041 21,819 6,871 57 31,236 
Manitoba m.s,..4hh.. ton eaeenk ane 22 53 23 215 1,752 480 20 2,565 
Saskatchewan Se a 31 94 26 95 773 282 21 1,322 
AI Dena Manone: chee piclens 69 113 41 426 3, 859 792 45 5,345 
British Columbia.... 77 83 36 530 5,524 1,414 30 7,693 
Wurkonvand Ne Widetennssce cee: 1 1 —_— | 7 64 sh _ 104 
Residing Outside Canada...... — 2 1 7 83 35 19 147 
Totals, Naturalized...... 318 698 257 3,722 | 40,666 | 14,094 213 || 59,968 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 
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4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1966 and 1967, by Age Group, 
Occupation and Sex 

1966 1967 
Age Group and Occupation 
Males | Females | Total Males | Females Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Age Group 
SED eS on RSet cai ad Ar a aca ete Sao 3,483 3,266 6,749 2,991 2,679 5,670 
eens RO Sr sf IAF OI REI 3,447 3,192 6,639 3,124 2,869 5,998 
ae shot 8 OFS 4 SOLA TO TAO RAS STE 6,941 6,303 13, 244 6,195 6,295 12,490 
SUE eee cc arc erates ae 8,931 7,643 16,574 8,794 8,248 17,037 
SURES, SER een SASS A SESE oe aa sles 5,204 4,633 9, 8387 5,738 5,249 10,987 
AD AP SS serine eatin onic mee caer 2,378 2,398 4,776 2,359 2,424 4,783 
EE mprligelanis St rate at ali ndtai te ede ee ere 1,139 1,296 2,485 1,069 1,359 2,428 
70+ Roman ORR ERR PSSA ES SAILS Ne oes 310 288 598 249 331 580 
DOURIS errr eet cect tert eee ie 31,833 29,019 60,852 30,519 29,449 59, 968 
: Occupation 
SEAHEC OCICS te fo AI tte a terse delet ce ere 1,476 181 1,657 15681 217 1,748 
Professional and technical...............c cece ees 3,131 1,168 4,299 3,624 1,483 5,057 
BCA ae orn ees Saacnraneaen ete cee 980 2,334 3,314 995 2,781 3,726 
Transport and communication.................4. 707 83 790 710 68 778 
CRM rtkexe Wicls, sve os iver castes ERE ox pevape iste oiate  siatere See 737 312 1,049 877 430 1,307 
MEEVACHANG TOCLEA LIONS ccc ce. sasie.es oniciehesace cialis 2,770 2,286 5, 056 2,468 2,196 4,664 
Farmers and farm workers..............+ee0e0+ 938 38 976 936 28 964 
Fishermen, trappers and loggers................- 179 2 181 125 — 125 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers......... 244 — 244 205 1 206 
Craftsmen, production process and related 
DRASERCOUS NG sca Aas a tten'e « aetverdse alaligs te aes aye s'Sle! ory 11,100 2,924 14,024 10,563 2,840 13,408 
BBADOMLCIB: 11.618. ee Oto ees aa eae ote eee ES 1,846 1,854 1,561 22 1,583 
Bomemalkersics.58. Ash -RilnGs. lilac bates - si. 2 — 13,513 13,513 -- 14,064 14,064 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 3,893 2,736 6,629 3,846 2,761 6,607 
Children under 14 years of age..................- 2,931 PRIPAL 5,652 2,529 2,238 4,767 
BiGUtHUCGsT 6 ft. See eh AGUNG, LEER 901 713 1,614 549 420 969 
1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 
5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1966 and 1867, by Country of Birth 
Country of Birth | 1966 1967 Country of Birth 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. 
BRD TEE Sa a 5 arejaye ainiovaratel ss (ose, 53 61 |Morocco 162 174 
ONG © rere Are. 66 57 || Netherlan 5,529 | 5,321 
EES Sg ae 2) ee: Sekar 135 131 ||Norway. 200 187 
OL RR Re ce oor ance toc 925 859 |/Poland.. 3,353 3,062 
Eee. eee, . 6 io ets 784 575 ||Portugal. 1,440 | 1,305 
7° Uh CEN lie OR RSs oe ee 8,646 | 10,471 Romania 664 571 
Gt a Se 300 343 ||South Africa 224 175 
BREE. 4, . hie eons stitceicen Me 1,631 1, S7GR Span - Seesetoricsere cretetate se ietesrs eters 5 ote 260 212 
PEEDONDSLOV AIG. ote clas «coats oo oS ees 410 356 |\Sweden 138 113 
PRESET HY. ANAS Scie sw ats Waren eee 804 800 ||Switzerland 303 337 
TORR cs 5 cesta ein bitin. < nvr ee ees 138 868 |Turkey 175 189 
nee, (Os a 703 745 ||Union of Soviet Socialist Republics!..| 1,757 | 1,397 
CEL aes NE Ge. 997 Sey i Pinitednstatesee «cn cult oer iene a 1,080 1,158 
LETS 7 a en 6,851 6,928 West. Indies’; ference ans oid ieaereuarvis assis 741 798 
0. Ooceeenre eS Ae eee Ore 2,943 DFOOS ia Y We OSLAN eta ervey sjele win seersielehe ciel aie essere 3,057 2,421 
BE, ec on Sees Saas 166 BODM@ LOL SMe etree etapa ee oreararatet ai ste (o as 1,122 1,054 
EN) a eer. hikes rc siete 281 239 
a rr ne ema, ee ESren 4 2,597 1,945 Totals, All Countries............. 60,852 | 59,968 
On 2 i a Se ene 654 617 
IER ee oe Oe, Sa win «dea oad 104 7 
Mreland, Republic of............s.ece0s 666 66h |\Commoenwealther.. - ac... seeure aes 11,552 | 18,502 
EM iss» an CRRA aie Soc 253 161" Other Asineitt ser... op caseeeieres oma 2,723 2,857 
IE, PEE 50) cc Beak dee 6.0 bs Sue OOiGmie 8; 940 Other Burope: ews ck. eee weed es bets 44,393 | 40,693 
op a ee 96 LOG Soubh A MeEriCa sens se serene tele we 0 eos 341 270 
oe Si aia eee 261 BBR mited: StRLes a. anemciteagn ae 6 «cs altel 1,080 1,158 
MiG; teense) .cotelaxs satwotard 267 BOL OCDE: cape citer’, Asti mer etety &: t-sie: nese ateeie 763 1,488 


1 Includes Baltic countries. 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1966 and 1967, by Country 
of Former Allegiance 


Country of Former Allegiance 1966 1967 Country of Former Allegiance 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth countries.............. 127697; || 14,586, ||Lebanon... acc... sir oe recone aan « 290 251 
FAUSUTIARMPr ets ce deme aierttem ee a cntere 857 $12: ||Lathudnial eens chase aeeee as eomenitete 152 101 
Bele irish). siete Warssatdn itr trees rote Ob oe 704 O45ulNetherlands... assincsav wictasrineeenisacmiee 5,700 | 5,426 
Bulgaria 4 Cae ce ode setae oie serie ie 29 ZONPN OF WAY-s canine echc cee raceme ence 205 192 
CIN ae cde Rat. Bots: elceicee an cane Pee 15622 || will SO fellPoland). t. cave cptac st aeteet. price eereats 2,917 | 2,650 
@zechoslovakiae;. 0. neem. ie ekhede 245 oom Portugal sm. ce ccna cc ne cette 1,452 | 1,299 
Denmarlss. Ghar ult seee le ce eee 815 S10 |iRomanian....o29. 20. Sie a ee dee eee 330 348 
FS tONIS Jeb oes “soe rchene Ris tie Pe As 182 154, (Spain dss... Set aociaeia see ante eee 261 201 
Hinland hho dons ses DeGed sock ae oe 706 TAtmIISWECGN.... 2c ncira cee Cee 118 115 
Hirai Coy Sata Wie. che atde veges ob ore eee oe 1,106 OQ ISwitzerlandsts.. oe eek ao Cee ee 309 340 
GrOE Many ys niyo an cxcrrstrpeictens aera itois terete W545 MMT Sill urkers Ae ey, 20 cee. 7 ea prema 127 91 
CSc ORM ME. Nec OMI oc iree eae co ae 2,985 | 3,095 |(Union of Soviet Socialist Republies.... 988 710 
fun ganyadnerecinbic testetn ct ome a aets 2,481 1,822) |(United States yas ee scee vee nen eee eee 1,239 | 1,317 
TST ae) 5 Be ek Mie corcecrai othopajt oceans eerste 792 481). Yugoslavidvias savas cei See enee aa 2,884 | 2,258 
GAL Jecis dere oinre tac ore ee he rice aca 105048 5/9036: OtHercccns 5c crayecoteteretcle ome haere: 599 | 1,420 
VAPANG Hee ane eto en ee 88 101 | —— 
ARE VEB ict) aes crs see BI ones ons REE 129 140 Totals, All Countries............ 60,852 | 59,968 


In a wilderness setting near Atikokan in north- 
western Ontario, Quetico Centre began life a 
dozen years ago in an abandoned ranger station 
through the efforts of community interests. Now, 
as a residential centre for people with common 
objectives of learning, it performs a unique adult 
educational function. Isolated from outside dis- 
tractions, they explore new thoughts, test estab- 
lished ideas and discover fresh patterns of 
learning. 


An art instructor explains techniques to a group 
of Indians who are training to be heavy equip- 
ment operators. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a key to the interpretation of population development— 
a measure of the pace at which the population is growing, the rate at which women are 
marrying and reproducing, and the effect this has on the age and sex distribution of the 
population, as well as the relative importance of the diseases that cause death each year. 
Vital statistics constitute the record of births, deaths, marriages and divorces registered 
in the provinces and territories of Canada. The continuity of such data gives a constant 
guide to the planning, operation and evaluation of many national activities, particularly 
in the fields of public health, education, community planning and various types of business 
enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed 
are given in Chapter III of this volume. Births and deaths are classified by place of resi- 
dence (births according to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202), Causes 
of Death (Catalogue No. 84-203) and in other regular and special reports; in addition, 
certain unpublished data are available on request. 


This Chapter includes the most recent data available at the time of going to press; 
certain tables therefore include 1967 data while others are up-dated to 1966 only. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary for reference purposes of the principal vital statistics of the 
provinces and territories of Canada for five-year periods 1941-65 and for single years 1965- 
67. Table 2 shows similar data for urban centres having at least 20,000 population at the 
date of the 1966 Census for the year 1966 with comparative averages for 1961-65. 


1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-67 


Norr.—Figures from 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, are given in previous editions 
of the Year Book. Figures for neonatal mortality (within the first four weeks of birth) are given on p. 251 and those 


for divorces on p. 260. 


Live 
Province Births 
and Year SaanEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
No. | Rate 
Newfoundland— 

9,292 | 29.8 

12,352. | 36-2 

13,101 | 34.1 

14,934 | 34.6 

15,104 | 31.8 

14,740 | 30.2 

14,084 | 28.5 

12,844 | 25.7 

2 AON e23nG 

2,869 | 30.5 

2.420) nda. et 

2,674 | 26.6 

PAYOR PAs 

QO ktn), 2oek 

2,199 | 20.3 

2,047 | 18.8 

15,146 | 25.2 

17,994 | 28.9 

18,246 | 27.5 

19,097 | 26.9 

18,526 | 24.7 

16,524 | 21.9 

15,220 | 20.1 

14,312 | 18.9 

13,037 | 28.2 

16,878 | 34.0 

16,496 | 31.0 

16,567 | 29.0 

eS NOGI—OD 2 nates 15,668 | 25.8 

LOGS raaaehet ee 14,175 | 23.0 

T9665. eth ats seers 12,722 |°20:6 

TOG area te ee 12,353 | 19.9 

Quebec— 

Av. 1941-45....... 97,906 | 28.4 
“ 1946-50....... 115,496 | 30.4 
«© 1951-55...... .|128,528 | 30.0 
“ 1956-60.......|189,844 | 28.6 
VLOG Oo Soenese 131,453 | 24.0 

19GBS INS. eee 120,607 | 21.2 

L966. «deere 109,878 | 19.0 

VOGT Aiea act vistsers 101,471 | 17.3 

Ontario— 

AN, AO4I=40; terrae 77,7388 | 19.9 
“ 1946-50......./105,161 | 24.6 
sf) 1951=55)..2. 1285861 | 126-2 
$$ 1956-60 setae 152,688 | 26.4 
“ A96I—652 5.000% 152,629 | 23.5 

AQGB Fs cash aeccunes 141,610 | 20.9 

1966 ais teste 131,942 | 19.0 


TOG Tiserecyyretsererers 127,509 | 17.8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Deaths 


No. 


3,681 
3,179 
2,926 
3,114 
3,142 
3, 230 
3,072 
3,117 


964 
922 
923 
953 
1,006 
1,036 
1,048 
1,038 


6,326 
6, 042 
5,802 
6,062 
6,312 
6,334 
6,478 
6,638 


5,050 
4,886 
4,576 
4,640 
4,749 
4,710 
4,771 
4,894 


34,273 
33,723 
34, 269 
35,714 
37,698 
38, 534 
38, 680 
38 , 665 


39,738 
42,214 
44,715 
49,431 
52,664 
54,346 
54,171 
54,878 
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Maternal 
Mortality 
No. | Rate 
39 | 41.8 
25 | 19.9 
24 | 18.3 
17 | 11.4 
7 4.5 
5 3.4 
2 1.4 
Salat 
9 | 39.4 
4 | 13.2 
2 8.1 
The on0 
1 2.9 
Zul Ort 
41 | 26.9 
22 | 12.0 
13 6.9 
9 |. 4.7 
7 3.6 
9 5.4 
2 1.3 
3 2.1 
42 | 32.1 
23 | 18.6 
16 9.5 
8 4.6 
7 4.6 
5 3.5 
4 3.1 
Biel] Ase! 
318 | 32.5 
227 | 19.7 
149 | 11.6 
105 7.5 
62 4.7 
42 | 3.5 
SSF ||} 
33 3.3 
197 | 25.3 
129 | 12.3 
83 6.5 
65 4.2 
51 3.3 
44 3.1 
36 2.7 
29 | 2.3 


Natural Infant 
Increase! Mortality? 
No. | Rate} No. | Rate 
5,611 | 18.0 852 | 91.7 
9,173 | 26.9 754 | 61.1 
10,175 | 26.5 598 | 45.6 
11,820 | 27.4 585 | 39.2 
11,962 | 25.2 538 | 35.6 
11,510 | 23.6 459 | 31.1 
11,012 | 22.3 395 | 28.0 
9,727 | 19.5 367 | 28.6 
1,216 | 13.2 114 | 52.4 
1,947 | 20.7 114 | 39.7 
1,797 | 18.0 88 | 32.4 
Jeane 1721 87 | 32.7 
1,761 | 16.4 78 | 28.1 
1,481 | 13.6 74 | 29.4 
Troi) L056 57 | 25.9 
1,009 9.3 48 | 23.4 
8,820 | 14.7 870 | 57.5 
11,952 | 19.2 760 | 42.2 
12,444 | 18.7 586 | 32.1 
13,035 | 18.4 559 | 29.3 
12,214 | 16.3 005) | "27 <2 
10,190 | 13.5 394 | 23.8 
8,742 .| 11.5 384 | 25.2 
7,674 | 10.1 326 | 22.8 
7,987 | 17.3 960 | 73.7 
11,992 | 24.2 1,015 | 60.1 
11,920 | 22.4 717 | 48.5 
11,927 | 20.9 567 | 34.2 
10,919 | 18.0 419 | 26.7 
9,465 | 15.3 326 | 23.0 
7;981_| 12.9 306 | 24.1 
7,459 | 12.0 310 | 25.1 
63,633 | 18.5 6,690 | 68.3 
81,773 | 21.5 6,205 | 53.7 
94,254 | 22.0 5,662 | 44.1 
104,130 | 21.3 5,000 | 35.8 
93,755 | 17.1 3,874 | 29.5 
82,073 | 14.4 3,160 | 26.2 
71,198 | 12.3 2,776 | 25.3 
62,806 | 10.7 2,347 | 23.1 
38,000 9.7 3,276 | 42.1 
62,947 | 14.7 3,795 | 36.1 
84,146 | 17.1 3,634 | 28.2 
103,257 | 17.9°} 3,741 | 24.5 
99,965 | 15.4 3,388 | 22.2 
87,264 | 12.9 2,907 | 20.5 
Wisaid | lle? 2,669 | 20.2 
72,631 | 10.1 2,515 | 19.7 


Marriages 
No. | Rate’ 
2,967 9.5 
271k | 820 
2,836 | 7.4 
3,032 | 7.0 
3,331 | 7.0 
3,412 7.0 
3,728 | 7.6 
4,021 | 8.0 
686 | 7.5 
677 | 7.2 
623 | 6.2 
645 | 6.4 
672 | 6.2 
713 | 6.5 
752 | 6.9 
802 | 7.4 
6,302 | 10.5 
5,525 | 8.9 
5,283 | 8.0 
5,289 | 7.4 
5,313 | 74 
5,549 | 7.3 
5,833 | 7.7 
6,189 | 8.2 
4,433 | 9.6 
4,864 | 9.8 
4,306 | 8.1 
4,357 | 7.6 
4,531 | 7.5 
4,766 | 7.7 
5,165 | 8.4 
5,452 | 8.8 
33,126 | 9.6 
34,874 | 9.2 
35,584 | 8.3 
36,798 | 7.5 
38,126 | 7.0 
40,893 | 7.2 
44,411 | 7.7 
46,275 | 7.9 
38,042 | 9.7 
44,084 | 10.3 
45,213 | 9.1 
46,482 | 8.0 
46,794 | 7.2 
51,274 | 7.6 
54,571 | 7.8 
58,377 | 8.2 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-67—concluded 
: Live Natural Infant Maternal ° 
Province Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
or Territory a 0.04 oe eS es ee eee PS eee ee Se eee 
and Year No. | Rate3| No. | Rate’) No. | Rate’] No. | Rate*} No. | Rate} No. | Rate? 

-Manitoba— 

Pe Av, 194145 15,881 | 21.8 | 6,683} 9.1] 9,198 | 12.7 814 | 51.4 41 | 26.0 | 7,295 | 10.0 
AU Cy OS 19,325 | 25.9 | 6,702 | 91.0 | 12,623 | 16.9 810 | 41.9 241 12.6 | 7,605 | 10.2 
eto Shi SN, 21,321 | 26.4 | 6,775 | 8.41 14,546 | 18.0 675 | 31.7 15" $F20. || W104 | 8.8 
*€ 1956-60... 22,408 | 25.6 7,293 8.3 | 05,115 |a7e3 671 | 30.0 10 4.6 6,600 1.5 
© AS61-65.2.<..5 22,187 | 23.4 | 7,687 | 8.1 | 14,500 | 15.3 553 | 25.0 S| 356 | 6:674 |: wl 

TMOOS wate eee omc ths ave 19,976 | 20.7 7,716 8.0 | 12,260 | 12.7 460 | 23.0 6 3.0 7,012 as0 
ENOU Mate otc cio els vn 18,007 | 18.7 7,938 8.2 | 10,069 | 10.5 383 | 21.3 2 Lai 7,312 7.6 
Wiest ses ae 17,180 | 17.8 | 7,629 | 7.9 | 9,551 | 9.9 S71) 2156 B | 127 We 0042) || 48.2 

Saskatchewan— 

Av. 1941-45.......] 18,444 | 21.7 | 6,487 | 7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 | 46.5 52 | 28.1 | 6,541 | 7.7 
21,907 | 26.8 | 6,478 | 7.8 | 15,4384 | 18.5 883 | 40.3 290) 13 oh |e 7, 4139) 809 

23, 55457 27.54). 6 547° |" 7.6 | £7,.007..,719.9 743 | 31.5 16 | 6.9] 6,876] 8.0 

24,046 | 26.9! 6,753 | 7.5 | 17,298 | 19.4 634 | 26.3 9% 13.8] 6,895 | 8401 

22,811 | 24.4 | 7,268 | 7.8 | 15,543 | 16.6 591 | 25.9 6 | 238 \2 6,316. | =6:7 

20,494 | 21.6 | 7,417 | 7.8 | 138,077 | 13.8 503 | 24.5 9] 4.4] 6,806 | 7.2 

19,037 | 19.9 | 7,427 |} 7.8 | 11,610 | 12.1 461 | 24.2 9] 4.7] 6,987] 7.38 

17,993 | 18.8 | 7,441 | 7.8 | 10,552 | 11.0 465 | 25.8 4{ 2.2 | 7,579 | 7.9 

z 18,845 | 23.7 | 6,355.) 8.0 | 12,490 | 15.7 827 | 43.9 46 | 24.2 | 7,977 | 10.0 

S 1946-50 23.3.5 24,290 } 28.4 6,814 8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 889 | 36.6 25 | 10.5 9,090 | 10.6 
& 4951-55. s....00 31,087 | 30.6 7,527 7.4 | 23,560 | 23.2 894 | 28.7 15 5.0 9,750 9.6 
8 1956-60............. 36,920 | 30.6 8,329 6.9 | 28,591 | 23.7 940 | 25.5 13 3.5 | 10,230 8.5 
eh 961=00-e2- 37,004 | 26.5 9,317 6.7 | 27,687 | 19.8 917 | 24.8 10 2.6 | 10,581 7.6 
Le aah a A 32,664 | 22.5 9,534 6.6 | 23,130 | 15.9 785 | 24.0 4 1.2 | 11,209 Mat 
BetOpe sion. bh ics eee 30,592 | 20.9 | 9,677 | 6.6 | 20,915 | 14.3 640 | 20.9 6 | 1.9 | 11,879 | 8.1 
LE Seeman 30,691 | 20.6 | 9,528 | 6.4 | 21,168 | 14.2 615 | 20.0 5} 186: (212,903 hh 08.7 

‘British Columbia— 

Av. 1941-45....... 17,705 | 19.8 | 9,368 | 10.5 | 8,387 |- 9.3 684 | 38.6 46 | 26.2 | 9,535 | 10.7 
Bi LUS0-O0 ee cco 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 | 33.6 31 | 11.9 | 11,564 | 10.7 
se 1051—6b.. 2; 31,347 | 25.1 | 12,233 9.8 | 19,114 | 15.3 856 | 27.3 17 5.4 | 11,131 8.9 
AUS ees 38,930 | 25.7 | 13,980 9.2 | 24,950 | 16.5 1,011 | 26.0 16 4.1 | 11,955 7.9 
“ 1961-65"...... 36,753 >| 21.5 | 15,286 8.9) | QUyS17 1212.6 843 | 22.9 10 2.7 |) 11,927 7.0 

BOLO s cerace ese vies 33,669 | 18.7 | 15,784 | 8.8 | 17,885 | 9.9 697 | 20.7 10; 1! 320 ei3639 a 7-6 

Te eee 32,502 | 17.3 | 16,290 | 8.7 | 16,212 | 8.6 779 | 24.0 13 | 4.0 | 14,682 | 7.8 

ie Seana comet 32,899 ! 16.9 | 16,170 | 8.3 | 16,729 | 8.6 703 | 21.4 5 | 1.5 | 16,026 | 8.2 

Yukon Territory— 

Av. 1941-45....... 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 EN aleve 11 |100.8 1) 5750 60 | 12.1 
1946-60 occ. 254 | 31.7 91 | 11.4 163 | 20.3 16 | 63.0 -- 15.8 73 9.1 
SS. LO5L= BB es. 413 | 43.0 90 | 9.4 328y,|f8526 22.1 52.8 -- 4.8 94 | 9.8 
“ 1956-60....... 505 | 39.4 Oe ie 7.1 414 | 32.3 22 | 43.6 -- 4.0 109 | 8.5 
pap O00. 2.6.» 509 | 34.9 87 6.0 422 | 28.9 21 | 42.0 _ 7.9 107 1.8 

TS ee 428 | 30.6 TOC SE 328 |.23.5 21 | 49.1 —- = 108 | 7.7 

JU ie 369 | 25.7 S2i ie 0.0 287 | 20.0 20 | 54.2 — — 94] 6.5 

ROLE BAe, sy ere tbe Bion 385 | 25.7 73 | 4.9 312 | 20.8 9 | 23.4 — — 133 | 8.9 

Northwest 
Territories— 

Av. 1941-45....... 383 | 31.9 382) | 27.7 bli 42 72 {188.5 2 | 47.0 95 | 7.9 
 RUAO-O0 sce. cc. 626 | 39.1 872 | 23.2 254 | 15.9 87 138.7 8 | 54.3 139 | 8.7 
Pe 1051-5522... 666 | 40.1 284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 |117.1 2 | 36.0 115 6.9 
*- 1956-60....... 943 | 46.7 310 | 15.3 633 | 31.4 135 |143.2 3 | 29.7 155 | 7.7 
4 A9GI-65*......°... 1,174 | 45.9 250 | 9.8 924 | 36.1 109 | 92.9 1 | bt 154 | 6.0 

JUSS 8 ae eee 1,191 | 44.1 198 3 993 | 36.8 76 | 63.8 1 8.4 138 5.1 

LD a 1,158 | 40.3 229 | 8.0 929 | 32.3 90 | 77.7 1] 8.6 182 | 6.3 

MERI. si sisve'vatee 1,210 | 41.7 217 fe) 993 | 34.2 75 | 62.0 _ _ 180 6.2 

Canada—* 

Ay. 1941-45....... 277,320 | 23.5 115,572 | 9.8 |161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 | 54.7 793 | 29.0 |114,091 | 9.7 
*'1946-50....... 355,748 | 27.4 |120,438 | 9.3 |235,310 | 18.1 | 15,723 | 44.2 527 | 14.9 |126,898 | 9.8 
ma 1951-55.),..-.. 416,334 | 28.0 |126, 666 8.5 |289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 | 35.0 353 8.5 |128,915 8.7 
“ 1956-60....... 469,555 | 27.6 |136,669 | 8.0 |332,886 | 19.6 | 13,953 | 29.7 255 | 5.4 |132,047 | 7.8 
S: 1961-65«...... 456,534 | 24.1 |145,368 7.7 |311,166 | 16.4 | 11,836 | 25.9 169 3.7 |134,524 7.1 

SEGRE OS. 32.5... 418,595 | 21.3 |148,939 7.6 |269,656 | 13.7 9,862 | 23.6 135 3.2 |145,519 7.4 

OD 387,710 | 19.4 |149,863 7.5 (237,847 | 11.9 8,960 | 23.1 135 3.5 |155,596 7.8 

i ae 370,894 | 18.2 159,283 | 7.4 |220,611 | 10.8 | 8,151 | 22.0 88 | 2.4 [165,879 | 8.1 
1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age; deaths within the first four weeks of birth 

are given on p. 251. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4 Per 1,000 live births, 5 Per 10,000 live births. 


* Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 
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VITAL STATISTICS RATES, 1930-67 
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(NpEATHs UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE. (2)peaTHs WITHIN THE FIRST FOUR WEEKS OF BIRTH. 


Section 2.—Births* 


No accurate figures on Canadian crudef birth rates are available prior to 1921, when 
the annual collection of official national figures was initiated. However, the following 
rough estimates of the average annual crude rates for each ten-year intercensal period 
between 1851 and 1921 may be inferred from studies of early Canadian census data:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 

Period Birth Rate Period Birth Rate 

(per 1,000 (per 1,000 

Population) Population) 
TS Hla BLS coccrseekes owsars 45 ISO 19OL.. Styete ate ate Sess uate 30 
TSO 1A Mer, corcos esloateterscts 40, Ne Om PIQOLENT SSE, Boe ae te ole ss 31 
ASTAH BI coscacitee means ce take ST. — Mee IE MB FLOM HDT elects are ato are the ctniete 29 

SSI=ON resco gerac creer ee 34 


* Unless otherwise indicated, ‘‘births” in this Section refers to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with 
under a separate heading on pp. 238-239 and under multiple births on p. 233. For international comparisons, see 
Section 7, pp. 264-265. 


+ A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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The general trend in the national crude birth rate (i.e., per 1,000 total population) 
since 1925 is shown in the chart on p. 230 and since 1941 in Table 1. The annual rates 
declined gradually but steadily from 29.3 in 1921 to a record low of 20.1 in 1937, recovered 
sharply in the late 1930s and during World War II to 24.3 in 1945, and in the two years 
following the War rose to a postwar high of 28.9 in 1947. Between 1948 and 1959 the rate 
remained remarkably stable at between 27.1 and 28.5 but has since been declining and in 
1967 reached 18.2, the lowest on record. Part of this decline is attributable to the fact 
that the crude birth rate is based on total population, which now includes larger proportions 
of ‘non-productive’ population, as well as to the fact that the large, immediate postwar 
cohorts of married women are now approaching the end of their reproductive periods and 
have completed their families. Further, even if the annual number of births were to 
remain stable, the net effect of an increase in population would be a declining crude birth 
rate. There is no direct evidence as to the influence of contraceptives in the declining 
birth rate in recent years. 


The rates in most provinces followed trends very similar to the national trend but 
showed some regional differences in recent years. Although all provinces had record 
high rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the 
western provinces were higher during the 1951-55 period than during 1946-50 and those 
for Quebec and the Maritimes were lower than during 1946-50. In fact, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-60 period. How- 
ever, in 1967 most of the provinces recorded their lowest rate since the early years of the 
War, while Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan had record low rates. 


It is often erroneously assumed that the Province of Quebec has not only the largest 
number of births annually but the highest rate in Canada. Since the late 1930s or early 
1940s Newfoundland, in some years New Brunswick and, since 1953, Alberta have had 
higher birth rates than Quebec. Table 1, pp. 224-225, shows that six provinces—New- 
foundland, Alberta, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, 
in that order—had higher crude rates than Quebec or Ontario in 1966, followed by Manitoba 
and British Columbia, and that, in 1967, Quebec had the second lowest crude birth rate, 
exceeded only by British Columbia. However, since these crude rates are based on the total 
population they do not reflect the true fertility of the women of reproductive ages in the 
different provinces or the number married within these reproductive ages. Amore accurate 
measure of the true birth rate is one based on the number of married women between the 
ages of 15 and 45 (see pp. 233-235). 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1967, 127,509 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 101,471 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 370,894 children were 
born alive in Canada in 1967, 108,381 fewer than the record 479,275 born in 1959 and 16,816 
fewer than the number born during 1966. 


Sex of Live Births.—With rare exceptions, wherever birth statistics have been 
collected they have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation 
of this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless, it is so much an accepted statistical fact 
that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete 
registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged 
around 1,057 since the middle 1930s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because 
of the relatively small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, 
the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. Another commonly 
acknowledged fact in many countries—although there is no generally accepted explanation 
for it—is that the male ratio appears to rise during or shortly after major wars. This 
seems to have happened in Canada between 1942 and 1945 when the ratio rose to an average 
of 1,064 during these four years as compared with averages of 1,054 between 1931-41 and 
1,056 since 1946. In 1967, 1,049 male infants were born for every 1,000 females—the 
lowest ratio since 1941. 
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3.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1941-67 


; Norz.—Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom 1950. 


6S—————eaz“qw“osnwwwsss“aeSSSSSSsSsSsSSmamS9mSSSSSSSSS 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

TOAT Fviohrr orcs tee 131,175 124,142 1,057 1962¢ SecVek see. Fe 240,870 228, 823 1,053 
OO eet sce 195,918 185,174 1,058 163 seecr en eee. 238, 865 226,902 1,053 
LOOSE ATA. ee 241,675 228, 443 1,058 UGE. een eon 232,657 220, 258 1,056 
TODO. a Sveti ie 246,078 233,202 1,055 LOGOS WG 215,112 203 , 483 1,057 
LOGOS acer caste. 246,029 282,522 1,058 1 le jn Ae 198, 928 188, 782 1,054 
LOGU ARAM. Peete 244, 403 231,297 1,057 LO aseteandlee te 189, 847 181,047 1,049 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1967, 99.4 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital 
as compared with 90.2 p.c. ten years previously. Before the initiation in 1958 of the 
federal-provincial hospital insurance programs—in which all provinces were participating 
by 1961—there were rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospi- 
talized births. Such variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially 
sponsored hospital, maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability 
of hospital facilities in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home 
delivery in some local areas. Little variation now exists and only in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories do the percentages fall below 99.2 p.c.; in the Yukon Territory it was 
95.3 p.c. in 1967 and in the Northwest Territories 84.4 p.c. 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 226-229, shows the number of births in 
1966, as compared with the average for 1961-65, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 20,000 population or over in 1966. Because the populations of urban centres are not 
known for intercensal years, birth rates cannot be computed for the 1961-65 period. 


Iilegitimacy.*—In 1967, 8.3 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world but has been 
rising recently, as shown in Table 4. In some provinces the percentages of illegitimate 
births have more than doubled during the past 20 years. 


* The term “‘illegitimate’’, as used here, does not refer to all births conceived out of wedlock but is necessarily 
restricted to those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of 
birth or registration and, in Ontario, to those in which the marital status of the mother was reported as ‘‘single’’ 
at the time of birth or registration. 


4.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1941-67 


Year Nid. |P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | ye Inwer, canadal 


Inteaitmate Live Birtus 


No. | No. | No. | No. Jwon } Novi leae? No: Uline. 


Av. 1941-45 | 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 dic oe 11,536 
“ 1946-50 | 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 fs as 14,375 
“1951-55 | 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 |} 15,951 
“ 1956-60 | 587 139 | 1,201 687 | 4,675 | 4,891 | 1,166 | 1,194 | 1,941 | 2,505 72 102 19,160 
“ 1961-65 | 716 132 | 1,437 803 | 5,595 | 6,519 | 1,672 | 1,565 | 2,786 | 3,137 91 152 || 24,605 


No. No. No. No. 


LOCO Manet a de 148 | 1,520 840 | 6,223 | 7,787 | 1,805 | 1,772 | 3,197 | 3,731 100 |. 182 || 28,078 
IS66HS i tae 832 145 | 1,551 882 | 6,366 | 8,476 | 1,844 | 1,923 | 3,198 | 3,926 72 176 || 29,391 
MTV Roncas cee 858 188 | 1,544 861 | 6,727 | 8,935 | 1,915 | 1,916 | 8,518 | 4,194 86 223 || 30,915 


PERCENTAGES OF Tota, Live’ BirtHs 


Av. 1941-45 4.4 4.9 fed 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 % 4.2 
“ 1946-50 | 3.6 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 2 a 4.1 
“ 1951-55 3.2 oul 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1 12.9 7.5 3.8 
“ 1956-60 3.9 5.2 6.3 4.1 3.3 3.2 5.2 5.0 5.3 6.4 14.2 10.8 4.1 
“ 1961-65 | 4.7 4.8 7.8 5.1 4.3 4.3 7.6 6.9 had 8.5 17.8 13.0 5.4 

1965. ostss0ns 5.2 5.9 9.2 5.9 5.2 5.5 9.0 8.6 9.8 19% 1 23.4 15.3 6.7 

19687. Pease 5.9 6.6 10.2 6.9 5.8 6.4 10.2 10.1 10.5 iPad 19.5 15.2 7.6 

LOB Tinea: (36d 6.7 10.8 7.0 6.6 7.0 11.1 | 10.6 11.5 12.7 22.3 18.4 8.3 

1 Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1951. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 99 in Canada resulted in the 
birth of more than one child in 1967 as compared with one in 85 several years ago; in other 
words, the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are 
fewer now than formerly. One out of 100 confinements resulted in twins and one out of 
about 10,000 in triplets. Two sets of quadruplets were born in Canada during 1960—the 
first since 1957—and one set in each of 1962, 1963 and 1964; there were no quadruplets in 
1965, 1966 or 1967. In 1967 a total of 371,378 mothers bore a total of 375,164 infants, of 
which 370,894, or almost 99 out of every 100, were born alive. 


Table 5 shows that the proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple than among 
single births. 


5.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn,! 1964-67 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
19642 19653 19664 19673 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Confinements............ 453,614 | 419,093 | 388,162 | 371,378 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
BINELOAE, fos woke Side. « sae ore 448,814 414,754 384, 183 367,629 98.9 99.0 99.0 99.0 
JUS gee ees J SS 4,751 4,307 3,948 3,712 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Mriplet 5. 8y.4 . Mepeke se 48 32 31 37 -- -- -- -- 
Quadruplet::....k.i0.... 1 — — — ss — _— — 
MEIPORRS S.A GEE. 5s oh eS oo 458, 464 423,464 | 392,172 375,164 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Single— 
Loh Cie, ees ae 443 , 602 410,123 379,970 | 363,601 98.8 98.9 98.9 98.9 
Bhillbornsy:.|. 4.86... 5,212 4,631 4,213 4,028 1:2 1.1 ven! 1 haa 
Twin— 
PEO ai aisia.creaelcrce a estes 9,174 8,382 7,653 7,187 96.5 97.3 96.9 96.8 
Bilbormer.|....8b5.). 328 232 248 237 3.5 2.0 Ce! 3.2 
Triplet— 
1 a eres oe 136 90 87 106 94.4 93.8 93.5 95.5 
SiN bormes.). 6G, bbb). 8 6 6 5 5.6 6.3 6.5 4.5 
Quadruplet— 
Lin CREE: rene, Be 3 _ _ _ 75.0 _ — 
DUMDOMRSS. b..00.c0cr. 1 — _ a 25.0 _ _ _ 
Totals, Live Births...) 452,915 418,595 | 387,710 | 370,894 98.8 98.9 $8.9 98.9 
Totals, Stillborn..... 5,549 4,869 4,462 4,270 1.2 1.1 1.1 1.1 
..! Unless otherwise indicated, includes only foetuses of 28 or more full weeks gestation. 2Tneludes 29 
stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation, 3 Includes 22 stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 4 Includes 33 


stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an impor- 
tant factor in determining crude birth, marriage and death rates. Since almost all children 
born each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 45, variations in the proportion of 
women of these ages to the total population will cause variations in the crude birth rate 
of different countries—or of different regions within a country—even though the actual 
rates of reproduction or fertility of the women in these age groups in each country or region 
are identical. 


A more accurate measure of the fertility of a population would be one based on the 
number of women of reproductive age, that is those ‘able’ to bear children, and a still more 
accurate measure would be one based on the number within this group that are married, 
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that is those ‘eligible’, as it were, to bear children. Each type of rate has its uses, depending 
on the comparisons required. The two types are compared in Table 6, and indicate the 


variations in each type as between provinces and the provincial trends over the years 
1964-67. 


The number of infants born in relation to every 1,000 women in the population between 
the ages of 15 and 45 has been declining for the past few years, dropping from 114.5 in 1964 
to 86.7 in 1967. However, the rates varied among the provinces from 78.1 to 161.9 during 
the past four years; in 1967, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia had the highest rates and Quebec, British Columbia, 
Ontario and Manitoba, the lowest, in order of mention. On the other hand, the average 
annual number of infants born to every 1,000 married women in the country as a whole 
dropped from 164.2 to 124.4 during the same period. According to this measure, the four 
eastern provinces and Saskatchewan had, on the whole, the highest rates. 


6.—Crude Fertility Rates, by Province, 1964-67 


Rates per 1,000 Total Women Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
15~44 Years of Agel 15-44 Years of Age! 


Province or Territory 
1964" 1965* 1966 1967 1964" 1965 1966 1967 


Newfonndlandies....carere. 2-een ie ete cee 161.9 | 159.5 | 149.0 | 182.5 || 246.9 | 246.3 | 231.3 | 207.0 
Princeid wards island cs... +6 ae eee T4153 || 1297 | 251 102.4 || 219.6 | 200.8 | 174.9 | 161.8 
NOVvai Sco tise tiara fice cant Moa ectae « 126.0 | 113.0 | 103.7 96.4 180.8 | 162.2 | 148.4 | 138.9 
IN WaT UNS WC Krys we teecete es aye, ses sss ssoseialccettte 1381.5 | 119.8 | 106.3 | 101.4 || 199.0 | 183.7 | 163.1 157.0 
Qe CC eteyas ag Acta oie Shawl hie ex ooo besa Mhcboscelors -| 108.3 97.5 86.6 78.1 174.2 | 156.9 | 139.2 | 124.6 
Ontario acs has Mada ewes hile. acest 112.0 | 101.1 91.2 85.0 || 152.7 | 138.1 124.7 | 116.5 
LRN 0) oa lor isi BIRHb Wits SACRE ame Ah AI 115.4 | 105.2 94.7 90.0 || 159.3 | 146.3 | 181.6 | 125.4 
Sas karchewaniacan terse essioci tines sincera 129.2 | 115.1 | 105.8 99.0 || 178.2 | 157.9 | 144.3 | 186.2 
Al beLta 1 eee Mathie oh aarti tasiue ahs «cece 124.9 |} 111.1 102.4 | 100.2 | 163.8 | 144.9 | 134.3 | 181.5 
BritishiColumbigacrscticne secke aes nace 104.7 94.7 87.5 84.0 || 186.6 | 122.8 | 113.0 | 108.8 
Yukon erritoryen. cee: oe. oc. eee ee L7eS 152.9 125.4 128.3 sre fact 144.5 
Northwest Territories..................005 243.5 | 233.5 | 210.2 | 224.1 ae fs 269.3 
OFT ET CT RRG saan eer) 114.5 | 103.4 93.4 86.7 || 164.2 | 148.4 | 133.9 | 124.4 


1 Since the number of births to women over 44 is quite small, rates are here restricted to women under 45. 
2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates shown in Table 6 are crude in the sense that they do not take into account 
differences in fertility in the component age periods within the female reproductive life 
span, nor the proportions of married women in each age period. It is therefore conventional 
practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rates, i.e., the number of infants 
born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods, again either 
for all women or for those who are married. Table 7 provides these two sets of rates—the 
former for 1941, 1951 and 1958-67 and the latter for 1962-67 in addition to the census years 
from 1941 to 1961. 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from what is conventionally 
referred to as a gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rates shown in Table 7 
indicate the average number of female children born each year to each woman living 
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through the child-bearing ages. In other words, this figure represents the average number 
of females that would be born to each woman who lived to age 50 7f the fertility rate of 
the given year remained unchanged during the whole of her child-bearing period. A gross 
reproduction rate of 1.000 indicates that, on the basis of current fertility and without 
making any allowance for mortality among mothers during their child-bearing years, the 
present generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain itself. Canada has 
always had one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the industrialized countries 
of the world. Even during the period of low birth rates in the 1930s the rate varied 
between 1.300 and 1.500 and since World War II has ranged from 1.640 to a record high 
of 1.915 in 1959; in 1967 the rate stood at 1.261, still 26 p.c. more than the number required 
for the population to replace itself but down one third from that of five years ago. With 
minor exceptions, provincial reproduction rates are also well above the replacement level. 


Table 7 indicates that in 1967, considering all women whether married or not, women 
in their 20s were the most reproductive, as might be expected; on the average, for every 
1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 161 infants were born during that year or, 
expressed another way, about one woman out of six in that age group gave birth to a live- 
born infant. This compares with a rate of 151 for women in the age group 25-29. How- 
ever, among married women, teen-age mothers have consistently had the highest fertility, 
with about two out of five bearing a child in 1967, while more than one out of every four 
married women in their early 20s had a child as compared with about one in five women in 
their late 20s. 


7.—Age-Specific Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1941-67 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941) 


Age Group GrOns 
Repro- 
Year duction 
15-19 | 20-24 25-29 | 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 Rate 
Toran WoMEN 
en eee 30.7 138.4 159.8 12203 80.0 31.6 onl LOTT 
US So ee ©, Sane, ee eg 48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 Bel 1.701 
(GV OE) ERE ie See 59.2 226.5 220.5 147.9 87.6 28.9 Dell 1.886 
et ee Se 60.4 233.8 226.7 147.7 87.3 28.5 PAST 1.915 
OD!) hn i re oe: 59.8 233.5 224.4 146.2 84.2 28.5 2.4 1.893 
a rh Se 58.2 233.6 219.2 144.9 81.1 28.0 2.4 1.868 
it 3 ere ee 55.07 231.67 214.6° 143.17 Veal k 27.6° Pag 1.8306 
Se ES $2 ee See 53.17 226.05 210.67 140.35 75.8° 25.9 2.1 1.788" 
ES ON) en See 50.27 212.86 203.17 134.9° 72.0° 25.17 Pa 1.702° 
LT Se Ree 49.3F 188.6" 181.97 119.4F 65.97 22.0° 2.0 1.529° 
LE ee ee ee 48.2 169.1 163.5 108.3 67.5 19.1 Laer 1.369 
oo i a ee 45.2 161.1 151.4 91.4 50.6 15.9 1.5 1.261 
Marriep WoMEN 
I ee ee 453.1 340.2 237.8 158.3 99.1 38.9 4.5 
| > oss gle Asati er 498.5 350.4 248.1 168.7 100.6 36.6 3.7 
BEET Bee Phe sa)e olcSaye aiche 541.2 374.4 255.6 161.4 89.9 3221 2.8 
A A 526.7° 368.95 249.8" 158.6° 85.1° 31.0° 2.5 
EN a ee 612.7" 362.25 244.96 154.86 83.46 29.06 2.4 
NT oe aie a ole Bx o5 urease 487.2° 344.46 235.25 148.2° 79.0° 27.96 2.4 
EA A ee ee 481.9" 307.4F 209.77 130.6° 71.9" 24.37 2.3 ~ 
ae ee eee 465.8 280.2 187.3 112.5 62.5 21.0 2.0 wa 
al ala operat | S00 3, 271.8 174.0 99.3 54.5 17.3 1.6 ; 
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Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 8. 


Almost 9 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1966 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age, in two fifths of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in over two 
thirds, under 30 years; in over one fifth of the births the father was under 25 years of age, 
and in over one half of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, over 
two fifths of the illegitimate infants were born to mothers under 20 years of age and an 
additional 35 p.c. to mothers under 25 years. The average age of all the married mothers 
to whom a child was born in 1966 was 27.5 and of the fathers 30.8 years; ten years ago 
the average ages of the parents were 28.4 and 31.7, and thirty years ago 29.2 and 33.6, 
respectively. 


The median age of unmarried mothers who bore a live-born child in 1966 was 20.8; 
that is, half of the mothers of the 28,559 ‘illegitimate’ children delivered in 1966 were under 
20.8 years of age. 


8.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1966 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) ) 
Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c. 
meters Oby Caran verti shrsats avs a! ad ore eevee 5, 826 157; 30,876 8.9 11,579 41.3 
FIC CLA Du OATSit ce\s be eens Swe Mie — _— 26 -- 186 0.7 
ORY ORE 3 oe pccice te ois olin oureicact echt aor Hees — — 245 0.1 578 2.1 
LO <8 AS ERE Ss Rk ae 27 -- 1,466 0.4 1,412 5.0 
GET SE atta b Aes 6 ohne pe eae eee ane. § Se 273 0.1 4,270 1.2 2,515 9.0 
ALS ieesamcvasrdc te vresecP veered caren ede Pet aor ree oto 1,376 0.4 9,495 2.8 3,257 11.6 
12) ee ane a ee SEE Ree: Coyne te 4,150 1.2 15,374 4.5 3,631 12.9 
PA) ea ae ee ee ae het 69,696 20.2 111,019 82.2 9,849 35.1 
SSN OG Fa vie, Ay APR ORME eo ees ae 102, 834 29.9 95,812 27.8 3,549 12.7 
Se ae eS eee aes Tee wane es 2 9 78,834 22.9 60,035 17.4 L720 6.2 
Darr O OMe Me ys ON rst ta afecosorran aya bie Orwveve eV AR 50, 482 14.7 34,870 10.1 973 3.5 
eR we to SOLE, ee? on ere ok 2 24, 404 if il 11,491 3.3 343 1.2 
UO Ss SS eee ae Sc eee ee ee, a oe « 8, 2.5 899 0.3 25 0.1 
OUR CATS! OI OV GP? Nore dee 6 ue sexi doses heehee aaee 3,549 1.0 10 -- 1 -- 
Totals, Stated Ages.................... 344,360 100.0 | 345,012 100.0 28,046 100.0 
Agestnot stateds.3,...h ath aes see eam tense eae 707 bed 55 tet 513 
Totals; AMAges..05.0..5 00 S80. 0 345,067 100.0 | 345,067 100.0 28,559 100.0 
INVETAVOIUS OSmrmvertstiistinces’ icc cinece oetinee yrs. 80.8 27.5 23.0 
Moedianiages iar .accisinectacaceivies colette team se 29.7 26.4 20.8 


1 The age above and below which half of the births occurred. 


Order of Birth.—Table 9 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1966 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 33,860, or almost four fifths of 
the 42,455 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age, were the first live-born child, 
whereas almost 13 out of every 25 of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were their 
second or later live-born child. In 1966, 212 infants were born to mothers who had not yet 
reached their 15th birthday. 
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9.—Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1966 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother P 
ides ot cen ane 
Birt 45 Age 
of Child Under | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-20 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | or | Not | All of 
Over | Stated | Ages | Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
209 | 33,651 | 58,475 | 21,591 6,348 2,371 585 33 491 123,754 33.1 
3 7,372 | 39,152 | 29,748 | 11,412 4,134 927 39 28 || 92,815 24.8 
_ 1,085 | 15,475 | 22,771 | 18,782 6,023 1,232 69 8 | 60,445 16.2 
— 125 5,345 | 12,764 | 11,202 6, 082 1,527 90 5 || 37,140 9.9 
= 9 | 1,753 | 6,517 | 7,405 | 4,974 1,549 99 2 |] 22,308 || 6.0 
= == 495 | 3,213 | 4,404] 3,651 | 1,295 96 11} 13,155 | 3.5 
_ _ 121 1,541 2,947 2,540 1,014 81 1 8,245 2.2 
_ _— 42 755 1,877 1,867 849 79 2 5,471 1.5 
_ _ 7 309 1,119 1,329 680 73 _ 3, 527 0.9 
_ _ 1 114 616 1,010 584 62 _ 2,387 0.6 
_ _ _ 25 864 706 451 41 _— 1,587 0.4 
_ _ _ 5 178 498 356 40 -- 1,077 0.3 
_ _ _ 1 69 324 285 35 1 715 0.2 
_ -: 3 23 164 194 26 _ 410 OLF 
= = = = 7 87 144 ed ee 259 || 0.1 
— — _ — 3 44 75 21 _ 143 -- 
— — —_ -~ _ 22 41 15 — 78 -- 
_ _ _ —_ 1 9 18 5 — 33 -- 
—_ — — —_ — 14 8 —- 25 -- 
a = = = = 2 12 a 16 208 
— 1 2 4 5 3 2 _ 29 46 -- 
Totals...... 212 | 42,243 |120,868 | 99,361 | 61,762 | 35,843 | 11,834 935 568 |373,626 || 100.0 


Table 10 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1941. As will be noted, 
the percentages of first and second children have been increasing in recent years. 


10.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1941-67 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


4th and 
Year Ist Child | 2nd Child | 8rd Child Later Total 

Children 
SIMMS, ob cb hte ds csittinto ett cs diet A> Santee s S287 21.8 13.5 32.0 100.0 
BAN Me cine Ae ce Able cin Ov ede Vek cevish destttle she tte etdee « 26.7 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
MISS GEE, <<< ole Avrtele dio Bio taos +e ott a cledbte cis Gro hired 25.4 23.8 18.2 32.6 100.0 
IED, <.. wche Austtole cis Ue Masvacle ah seb olodthec ge cio Mn ses 24.8 24.0 18.2 32.9 100.0 
TREES os cel Aticlele de Oe Gs sclecsch dede ode eatnced 24.5 23.8 18.5 33.1 100.0 
UR, Oo: SRE RE ORE I) On Oe ee oe Ae 24.1 23.6 18.5 33.8 100.0 
AES) Se ee Ae ee ee 24.0 23.7 18.4 33.9 100.0 
Se OCC SROICIIERILIOIIOIOICIOCIOISSS SCC RICCI IOI aI 24.3 23.6 18.5 33.6 100.0 
NTRS BL cin nie sco naam MUR IRs Tee Aotieee Uacelek 25.0 23.8 18.3 82.9 100.0 
Rae Sees Peet, eA. PAE. 27.1 24.3 17.6 31.0 100.0 
ln. ee eae ae ae nine are Poem cn 29.9 25.5 16.9 27.6 100.0 
RMT ee nc as oresacntie Svcs ere apna cee erations 32.6 26.5 16.3 24.6 100.0 


Birthweight.—Excluding Newfoundland, information on birthweight of newborn in- 
fants has recently become available from provincial records of birth. These data, in 
addition to their usefulness in calculating the average weights of newborn infants, are of 
importance from the public health and medical points of view in throwing light on the 
number of immaturely developed foetuses that are delivered alive. According to criteria 
recommended by the World Health Organization, infants of 5} Ib. or less at birth are con- 
sidered ‘immature’ and hence exposed to a much greater risk of dying than those over 
this weight. Weight at birth depends on a host of maternal factors, most of which are not 
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included in the birth records, but some information is available on the age of the mother 
and length of pregnancy before delivery.* Analysis of this information shows that (1) 
there are variations in average weight according to the age of the mother, (2) women under 
20 and over 35 tend to produce higher proportions of immature infants, so that the late 20s 
and early 30s would appear to be the ideal ages for motherhood, and (3) almost all infants 
of less than 28 weeks gestation are delivered ‘immature’ according to the definition. The 
average single male infant born at full term weighs about 73 lb. at birth and the average 
female about 4 oz. less. 


Stillbirths. {—The 4,248 stillbirths of at least 28 weeks gestation that were delivered 
in 1967 represented a ratio of 11.5 for every 1,000 foetuses born alive. As is evident from 
Table 11, the stillbirth rate has been decreasing steadily—except for a slight increase in 
1967—and has been cut by more than half over the past quarter-century. Although the 
variations between provincial rates have never been wide, rates in some provinces have been 
reduced more than in others. The stillbirth rate among unmarried mothers has been con- 
sistently higher than that among married mothers but the difference is narrowing. 


11.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1941-67 


Born to 


Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers! 
Year 
N. Can- Pes 
Nfid.)P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta.| B.C. | Y.T.| W. ada? || No of 
“i bes Total 
Numpers (28 WEEKS OR MORE GESTATION) 

Av. 1941-45 191 50 | 388 295 |2,786 |1,988 345 348 327 309 1 6 116,845 355 5.20 
“1946-50 215 54 358 320 |2,898 |2,020 349 350 385 352 2 8 |\7,187 343 4.85 
“¢ 1951-55 222 52 337 291 |2,705 |2,017 336 313 425 374 6 11 17,088 316 4.60 
“ 1956-60 274 46 304 267 |2,446 |1,992 301 262 388 418 5 12 |6,714 291 4.51 
“ 1961-65 261 47 256 220 |1,727 {1,818 278 242 358 370 5 19 ||5,600 327 6.12 

NOG Se. ccsyat. ote 254 35 203 188 |1,488 |1,631 258 204 290 323 4 19 |\4,847 348 7.58 

NO66ie osc 188 34 212 174 1,301 |1,554 193 172 280 301 2 18 14,429 345 8.13 

OGTR Aone 183 24 203 169 1,232 |1,419 205 189 286 311 5 22 4,248 372 | 9.15 

2-000 
er 1, 
panos Illegitimate 
Live Births! 

Av. 1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 21.8 | 18.9 |] 17.4 | 17.5 | 11.4 | 15.7 || 24.7 30.8 
“ 1946-50 | 17.4 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1 | 19.2 | 18.1 | 16.0 | 15.9 | 18.6 hare [Wate |) Dee 24.2 
Seon -obaleticO LOO WS ae Te eed ON Te Gel Tossa tons le dead | Lilo: lmleedel MG Bil elizeO 20.3 
1956260 |eiSror iil. 15.9) AG. ty) LSE S On aerSa LOOM OLS LON: 10.70) 912).3. 1, dees 15.6 
$¢1961-65: |917.3° | 17.1 | 13.8 14.0) 1851 11.9) || 12259) 10.6 Oe all Ona 9.0 | 16.0 | 12.3 13.7 

L9GS ISS: 17.2) )/ 18.9 (12.3 |) 18.38 | 1129) 11.8) | 12.9) 10.0 8.9 9.6 9.3 | 16.0 || 11.6 12.7 

1966 Sites: TS.oU LS .0) 98.9. Se2 a LUIS e118) |, 1067 9.0 9.2 9.3 5.4 | 15.5 |] 11.4 12.1 

1967:-Be EO esr WE Bye Vleet |) atilaat yp Gl.) ; 10.5 9.3 9.5, |, 13.03) 418.22) (1) 205 12.4 

1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-50. 2 Figures 


for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 


Table 12 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. Although stillbirth ratios for mothers of all ages have been declining, 
they continue to be three to four times as high for mothers over 40 years of age as for 
mothers under 30. The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1966 was 


* Obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 

} Stillbirth figures given here refer only to foetuses of 28 or more weeks gestation which ‘‘showed no sign of 
life’. Up to the end of 1963, only foetuses delivered after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which showed no sign of 
life were required to be registered with the provincial authorities; as of Jan. 1, 1964, all provinces (except New- 
foundland) provide for the compulsory registration of all stillbirths of 20 or more weeks gestation, a ‘stillbirth’ 
being defined as “‘the complete expulsion or extraction from its mother, after at least 20 weeks pregnancy, of a product 
of conception in which, after such expulsion or extraction, there is no breathing, beating of the heart, pulsation of 
the umbilical cord, or unmistakable movement of voluntary muscle’’. Available data for stillbirths of 20-27 weeks 
pregnancy are not shown here but are obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 
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29.5 years; the median age was 28.5. The average age of mothers who bore legitimate 
_live-born children was 27.5 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 23.0. 
Causes of stillbirths in 1966 are shown in Table 13. 


12.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1966 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


veri 
2 : asp atio 
Age Group of Mother Live Births Stillbirths per 1,000 
Live Births 
No. No. No. 
(LCT SENT ye OR ote es eR Sree eee Ie Se ee eee 42,455 396 9.3 
20-24 eee MEATS ices eae, A URES SRE CICA fe) 120,868 1,014 8.4 
25—29 SEE aon sle ce Se Osie nssies a Pyulniele oisiece B7S ns) fins one eitreia oloe et eRNELE TERING 99,361 945 9.5 
30—34 A SR SSP Er PERE Eee RAEI) SOIC oR eT eee 61,762 773 12.5 
35—39 CaaS Cit RS SEE De SUE ACRE sn eer ard 2 SAC et cee 35, 843 694 19.4 
40—44 POM Oe roe cafe iate © Nin Conia vioi creas area ORC ba eal a ae 11,834 358 30.3 
45-49 SED nish Gialeivicre view v9 nies TE AAO PERRIS AMT Me ede a SOE 924 45 48.7 
SEEERL OR OU GR ca ranr. ata sine see cine eravacie/o tie sie iis hime ERED esses o's 11 — _ 
_ Age not FLOR rena Fee Sire ee a cle sanva oh Se ae peas qoute set 568 16 
Totals; All Ages>. 2: (cyotaha. Pee) Bod). A 373, 626 4,241 11.4 
Pawrerare age. Of MOthEIs..25.25 2. i ote es ce cceeccecs vido ble aales ceaee yrs. 2722 29.5 “An 
Median age of mothers!..... Saree a a af's Sie a ISEGIMs a]58 Sisjorakoys sega Sues * 26.0 28.5 nae 
1 The age above and below which half of the stillbirths occurred. 
13.—Stillbirths, by Cause, 1966 
Interna- 
tional Cause Males Females Total 
List No 
No No. No 
Y 30 @hronicidisease inv mothers.s jessica MaMa ee es 92 59 151 
NaH ICTR CISOASE 101 INOURCL. Sens ao rote a sl Blue cir tea 15 11 26 
Y 32 Diseases and conditions of pregnancy and childbirth......... 189 157 346 
Y 33 Absorption of toxic substance from mother.................-- 1 1 2 
Y 34 itheulties intlabonr sac; eae hes eee aie te ele cera eae ae 117 74 191 
Y 35 ther,causes in Mother. Se see qo casi. sare + ON oie Tenens ao 43 24 67 
Y 36 Placental and ‘cord ‘conditions:.->. 5... sors see. cc eset us senee 966 736 1,702 
Y 37 Sih d Win Rs SA a a es CR RR Se a nene bie eel ae Be 23 14 37 
Y 38 Congenital malformation of foetus............-..-.00eeee eee 246 335 581 
Y 39 Diseases of foetus and ill-defined causes................---0-- 695 631 1,326 
All Caltses ss 445502325 60a ictee tae PB icicestepntsiess: oie ote 2,387 | 2,042 4,429 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


No official crudet death rates are available prior to 1921, but some indication of these 
may be obtained from studies of the early censuses as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude I ntercensal Annual Crude 
Period Death Rate Period Death Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
EOL vey peta ce ets ee ote 22 PSULLUO] cictctemin gets ercieeomors 16 
PON f did. so .c'neccs SR ed 21 AOOTHUT 25), S20 eb e Sica denets 13 
UW Sok ye ae is aa ees 19 POT Rezl pase ees aes vaio s 13 
DIAM Ges.» eels adele deey ee’ 18 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 264-265. 
+ A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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As is typical of pioneer populations, Canada had a high death rate in the mid-1850s 
when the country was still in the throes of pioneer settlement. The crude death rate 
during that period is estimated as between 22 and 25. Although no data are available, it 
is assumed that, while mortality at all ages was high, the rate among infants, children and 
young adults must have been particularly high since even in the 1920s mortality in these 
ages was still quite high. With the gradual increase in population density and in urbaniza- 
‘ion and improved sanitation and medical services, the crude rate was halved during the 
80 years between 1851 and 1930, dropping from about 22 to 11. It declined steadily to 
slightly over 8 in the late 1950s and dropped to a low of 7.4 in 1967. This is one of the 
lowest crude death rates in the world. 


Table 1, pp. 224-225, shows the trends since 1941 in the provinces and territories. The 
generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average 
population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is attributable mainly to a high 
proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—During the period of national vital statistics 
(1921 to date), the mortality pattern at all ages has been steeply downward. Of major 
significance in lowering the over-all death rate were the reductions in infant mortality, in 
childhood death rates and in those of young adults. In 1931, over 19 p.c. of all male deaths 
occurred among persons of five to 44 years of age; in 1966, 10.8 p.c. took place in this age 
group. Among females in the same age group the proportion dropped from just under 
22 p.c. in 1931 to 7.7 p.c. in 1966. 

Tables 14 and 15 illustrate the very large reductions in death rates that have taken 
place since 1931 in each age group of the population. By far the greatest reductions have 
been among the young of both sexes. However, even though the rates for females at 
every age have always been consistently lower than those for males, female death rates 
have been declining faster and the differences are gradually widening. Between 1931 
and 1966 the rates for all females dropped by 35.4 p.c. as compared with only 17.1 p.c. for 
males. 


14.—Percentage Change in Death Rates for Each Age Group, 1931 to 1966 


Age Group Males Females Age Group Males Females 
Underidpvearve- seen. t-otee a —72.7 —72.8 50=-54 Vears. 6 ja. esse caine a- —9.3 —44,4 
1 —SASV Oars tiie teens ces —83.8 —85.2 BD 00" te oe he deem _ —42.5 
1B ee MT eE eee ee eens e eens San egy 6064) eee Se a + 4.8 =41,1 
rath Se ee ah erahaleloleis tele. ectve, sie ie. 9 ia oa . — . a “ ro 
L510 age ate tesis ndeesan a —48.0 —77.3 aOR y RE Ae BY Lee wipe 
“ = OO TAT Sone ee oe ee ae eee — 3.5 —37.1 
(ey RCI: he aL Me ea 43.7 —84.4 * 
AC Ae ie: eee ae em —52.9 —84.2 i it ree: — 8.6 —35.0 
SOR BA Fie Pee atk —51.4 —78.6 SUE A poe cunapppecuaie fe —26.4 
Bee C UE ek nonet no ccna tere —47.6 —72.9 85 years or OVEr............. — 6.4 —13.7 
Feet tie Goll CSR Soman eps —37.0 —60.0 
45==4ONe SEEN SOARS FETE —20.8 —50.0 AT AgesmIAE JIROR . —17.1 —35.4 


Despite the very considerable reduction that has taken place in infant mortality, more 
deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other single year. Of the total deaths 
occurring in 1931, almost one quarter were of children under five years of age and more than 
three quarters of those were of children under one year of age; of the deaths occurring in 
1966, about 7 p.c. were of children under five years and of those about 84 p.c. were under 
one year. Most of the reduction took place among children over the age of one month but 
there was also a notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 

The reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had the 
effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and raising the average age 
at death. In 1931, the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 44.8 
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years; by 1966 this had advanced to 62.0 years and 65.9 years, respectively. On the other 
hand, the median age increased during the same period from 50.8 to 68.4 for males, and 
from 52.1 to 73.5 for females. This means that half of all the females who died during 1966 
were over 73.5 years of age, while for males half had reached 68.4 years. Since 1931, the 
gains in median age were 17.6 years for males and 21.4 for females. 


AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES,1967 


RATE PER 
1,000 POPULATION 


250 


| 25429 | 35-39 55-59 | 65-69 75-79 | 
20-24 30-34 40-44 50-54 60-64 70-74 80-84 
AGE GROUPS 


15.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1966 


19311 19411 1951 1961 1966 
Age Group 
Male |Female}| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female} Male | Female 
NUMBERS 

minder Wyear! sv... 11,667 | 8,693 | 8,788 | 6,448 | 8,375 | 6,298 | 7,447] 5,493 | 5,138 | 3,822 
PS iheyeariscccci cece cs 2 844~l- 2 583ehe dy 878e}> 5666-4 1,421 1,151 1,154 844 988 775 
ae a ee 1,241 9638 888 670 711 466 672 405 669 480 
See ee Aas ces hs 821 806 787 536 461 284 527 278 620 318 
610 ——$f cies 1,311 1,132 1,118 823 721 457 840 322 1,212 467 
ee Be ea cds ee tet 1,502 1,453 1,332 1,089 1,009 549 969 342 1,324 403 
Bee AM le cu iteo ess os 1,388 1,414 bide iff 1 Wn bg) 988 660 895 418 980 384 
USS Gh See 1,301 1,432 1,211 1,148 1,07 778 1,041 562 1,054 564 
Cale Ry tele! A ceeke ie 1,512 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1,422 880 1,456 845 
6 SS 2 ae 1,888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,916 1,099 2,146 1,293 
sD welt hn Und ad nhieee « 2,314 1,738 2,416 1,817 2,463 1,607 2,993 1,617 8,111 1,823 
oS 2 aaa 2,855 1,993 3,355 2,227 8,525 2,083 4,242 25,287 4,855 2,484 
DSN Ol eS eee 3,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,741 2,832 5,494 2,749 6,352 8,115 
oS a Oe ae 3,583 2,855 5, 288 3,483 6,465 3,902 7,028 320 7,911 4,064 
Beebo fice, cpus 4,249 3,348 6,057 4,412 8,007 5,119 8,545 5,304 9, 226 5,393 
OS a ee ae 4,867 4,073 6,495 4,981 8,748 6,439 | 10,582 7,058 | 10,549 7,063 
oat gelthetaai RAR SP 4,368 4,029 6,421 5,461 8,254 6,904 | 10,970 8,290 | 11,102 8,695 
marten fie, cai. saat 3,206 3,215 5,020 4,906 6,232 6,130 8,635 7,871 | 10,006 9,048 
85 years or over.......... 2,555 2,998 3,846 4,540 5,336 6,319 1,801 8,782 9,214 | 10,964 
Totals, All Ages..... 56,529 | 47,988 | 63,852 | 50,787 | 71,564 | 54,259 | 82,709 | 58,276 | 87,913 | 61,950 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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15.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1966—concluded 


1931! 19411 1951 1961 1966 
Age Group 
Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female 
PERCENTAGES 
Undertlinvearsnctad eee 20.6 18.1 13.8 12.7 11.7 11.6 9.0 9.4 5.8 6.2 
I=: 4:yearsiiss.ckees cscs 5.0 5.3 2.9 3.1 2.0 Zot 1.4 1.4 i] 1.3 
5-9 “ 2.2 2.0 1.4 1.3 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.8 
10-14 “ 1.5 uae 1.2 Tad 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.7 0.5 
15-19 “ 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 1.0 0.6 1.4 0.8 
20-24 “ 2 3.0 2a 2.0 1.4 1.0 122 0.6 1.5 Onn 
25-29 “ 2.5 2.9 2.1 28 1.4 12 shail 0.7 fet 0.6 
30-34 “ 2.3 3.0 1.9 2ee 1.5 1.4 ee? 0 1.2 0.9 
35-39 “ ti 3.0 2no 2.4 1.8 1.9 iad 1e5 Led 1.4 
40-44 “ 3.3 3.1 D7. 2.9 AG: 23 2.3 1.9 2.4 Pent 
45-49 “ 4.1 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.0 3.6 2.8 3.5 2.9 
50-54 “ 5.0 4,2 5.3 4.4 4.9 3.8 5.1 3.8 5.5 3.9 
55-59 =“ 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.6 4.7 7.2 5.0 
60—64 “ 6.3 5.9 8.3 6.9 9.0 7.2 8.5 Cran (ee 9-0 6.6 
65-69 “ 7.5 7.0 9.5 8.7 ie 9.4 10.3 9.1 10.5 Ba 
70-74 “ 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 1222 11.9 12.8 12.1 12.0 11.4 
75-79 “ 7. 8.4 10.1 10.7 11.5 12.7 13.3 14.2 12.6 14.0 
80-84 “ Bh 6.7 7.9 9.7 8.7 11.3 10.4 13.5 11.4 14.6 
85 years or over 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 7.5 11.6 8.9 15.1 10.5 17.7 
Totals, All Ages..... 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
Rates Per 1,000 Poru,ation 
Under lisvearts-eetene eke 94.4 74.4 67.0 51.9 42.7 34.0 30.5 23.7 25.8 20.2 
Lh ary caret Seat een 6.8 6.1 4.7 4.0 eal 1.8 1.3 1.0 {¥1 0.9 
B= SOME Sy | eke kaas 2.2 1.7 Nar 13 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.6 0.4 
LO — 14s torment 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.6 0.3 
i =i |!) Se re et 2.5 2.2 2.0 a Us) 1.4 0.9 1.2 0.5 1.3 0.5 
20 Da eee) nal esaryare 3.2 3.2 2.6 2.0 1.9 1.0 alge 0.6 1.8 0.5 
25-29" SP een eee 3.4 Blots! 27 205 1.8 Let 1.5 0.7 1.6 0.6 
=n Caan sooie noe 3.5 4.2 2.8 2.8 Pail 1.5 1.6 0.9 bay 0.9 
36—39° SR an oe 4.2 4.8 3.8 3.4 2.5 2.0 2.3 1.4 2.2 1.3 
Eee Ya mangle yy a 5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.4 2.0 3.4 2.0 
4549 ee Sree canes 7.2 6.6 Hess 6.0 6.4 4.5 5.8 3.2 AEz/ Crs 
AS ens SS ee 8 10.7 9.0 10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.6 5.3 O17! 5.0 
5D 50, Ms ee eee in a crere 15.4 13.4 16.0 12.3 16.2 10.2 15.2 8.0 15.4 Tak 
GO = 64 ee ee Merncrs.c 22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.0 12.8 24.0 12/2 
6b 60m aie ate 35.2 30.3 37.3 30.4 30.1 24.9 35.7 21.4 36.2 19.5 
CA ee EN a are ee eae 55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 54.0 34.2 53.1 30.9 
WOU. ek Geena aan © 87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 87.6 73.3 81.8 59.2 79.9 53.9 
SO RA ee eRe rancor toe 134.1 127.1 147. 131.2 | 185.5 | 120.7 | 125.1 101.2 | 124.0 93.6 
85 years or over.......... 228.1 | 212.6 | 241.9 | 229.3] 235.1 | 212.0] 208.9] 192.2 | 218.4] 183.4 
Totals, All Ages..... 10.5 9.6 10.8 Opt 10.1 7.8 9.0 6.5 8.7 6.2 

Average age at death yrs.| 43.1 44.8 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 59.7 63.1 62.0 65.9 
Median age at death? “ 50.8 B2e 61.2 63.6 65.5 68.8 67.9 72.2 68.4 73.5 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 


number of annual deaths occurred. 


2 The age above and below which half of the total 


Table 16 indicates the variations from province to province in average and median 
ages at death; these, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the age distribution of the 
population as well as on varying mortality rates at each age. 
land a high mortality rate among infants and young children reduces the average and 
median age for that province, but the reverse is the case in British Columbia and several 
other provinces with older populations. 


For example, in Newfound- 
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16.— Average and Median Ages at Death, by Sex and Province, 1966 


Average Age at Death || Median Age at Death! 
Province or Territory 
Males Females Males Females 
yrs yrs yrs yrs 
LO TETAS Ci: eS b Sn Ba ee ee ee eee 55.1 59.6 64.5 70.4 
Reet Pucinr acd TSLANG Gee ccc /ateiascthicis teeta cs aps ialeieie «fells etslehe elelo/2 65.3 70.2 72.9 77.4 
Nova Scotia. Be EY OREO AE: Oe RD RTRIELS GEOL LES ORL 62.5 67.6 69.3 75.0 
MER PR EST URTIS OT OIC S55 aittate ve, st raha: cgi tavgatalsic Gam vare.s sce levavaiate Ae gssts 61.8 65.9 69.3 73.9 
Quebec CE ee, SRR. 8 ee Sets Sete ns Gans iene: aPC iro ene 58.2 62.7 64.8 70.5 
TO eR § OS. 6 Se Se Sec teen See ee ae 63.1 67.7 68.6 74.4 
SSS oh DE Bee ee Saree, ee ee Se eS 64.8 68.3 71.3 75.4 
BREINER OMOEA 5 ofe Siete rietats cro.s a Ae 0 VE a eda habede Sxareie iis sual ott sraae ayeteteiays 64.9 66.4 72.6 (has! 
wmiberta......... BAC t CEES Cie Orb o8 Co OGe ae AGERE Aare 62.4 64.4 69.6 73.1 
BPEL ORIN IG 2. abe: AO «ape cotetele Saks occ is-o his) sale os. Balonnactes 65.1 68.0 72.0 75.2 
ECCT OEE OLELOOT Vikas so da ecklec ePe an MERI Mes ai Sloveosyaie sleeps ic sfarchaie'e 44.6 29.5 oe 
ETT WEBG EE OLETLOFICR A parte 6:2 5c Ae oereraieis 6 clnnts o/ure le oes nid sajetie y= 28.7 24.5 : 
OCTET | RS Sooo ae SP eS ee ae Pe 62.0 65.9 68.4 73.5 


1 The age above and below which half of the total number of annual deaths occurred. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 226-229, shows the numbers of deaths in 
urban centres of 20,000 population or over in 1966 and the average numbers for the period 
1961-65; death rates for urban centres cannot be computed for the 1961-65 period since 
their populations are not known for intercensal years. 


Causes of Death.—Table 17 summarizes the most recent figures for deaths and death 
rates in Canada grouped according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. 
Over 80 p.c. of the deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases, and nephritis. Because of the rise in the 
average age at death during the past thirty years, the proportion of deaths from causes that 
affect older people has increased. Cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular-renal systems 
now account for a larger proportion of all deaths. By the same token, deaths from causes 
that affect mainly children and young adults have declined. 


17.—Deaths and Rates per 100,009 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1965 and 1966 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Abbre- : Cause of Death 
via Develles 1965 1966 1965 1966 
List 
Bl 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system......... 629 599 3.2 3.0 
B2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.................. 68 70 0.3 0.3 
B3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequela. .................. 105 87 0.5 0.4 
B4 (48) Din bGid fewer’ fee . scleresasuabeateune mexsctevanes -- 1 — -- 
B5 GAS] CHOSE. Bradt. Sc ce bh kecicle ies create tebe Btarcaae crane — _ =—s a 
Bé6 045-048 | Dysentery, all forms....................--5 3 12 -- 0.1 
BZ 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat. 10 8 0.1 -- 
B8 Dbp | Diphtheria ee heise oc. scouesaehmoaaats ae shue 6 7 -- -- 
BQ O66e Whodning:courh? Sati £1). eadtoiees Be, 9 6 -- -- 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections........ pas en ae 38 38 0.2 0.2 
Bil SMM ag FeV gi Rae ec ARE I! 2S a ei Oe A Pie _— = —= a 
B12 080.1. Acute poliomyelitis ion <2 janie pay mien meen ve 1 — -- — 
B13 he) PMCS ce ce ne fe tie tev otys oe - ee — — —_— = 
Bl4 ORE le Monglis. orks ts esta tive ad. sO dO d oth 71 50 0.4 0.2 
B15 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases...... — -~ _ —_— 
B16 LiB-11T)| Malarianes rece: te. oa shaw Pate Sire ob vie _ —_ —_ = 
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17.— Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No, of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Tena anes Cause of Death SEER 
Abbre- : 
pasted oa ued 1965 1966 1965 1966 
List 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, |}All other diseases classified as infective and 
OSTSOSS si) parasition ce... cece o. one teers eee 370 317 1.9 1.6 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms).......... 26,050 26, 848 133.1 134.1 
@oncer..ohs, J. eae eA soe ee tares bre 24.579 | 25.394 125.6 126.9 
(201) Hodplainigh diseaser japicwicitanenea ny 297 292 1B 0) 1.6 
(204) Leukeemia and aleukemia................ 1,174 168 6.0 6.8 
B19 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms.......... 294 301 1.5 1.5 
B20 260) |#Diabetes mellitus smes...dscce ane sdedme ae. 2,496 2,566 12.8 12.8 
Bl ZO0=2000 An coniing: Sa Re Mes. ee Pe ee ee 356 369 1.8 1.8 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
SYSteMen cede 15,669 15,658 80.1 78.2 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis............. 178 158 0.9 0.8 
B24 400=4027| itheumaticttever.. send. 400: eee. ae ea 45 19 0.2 0.1 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease........... 1,351 1,279 6.9 6.4 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
CISCASC es cree Tet ee ee eee 48 ,383 48,290 247.2 241.3 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart.............0.00005. 2,175 2,181 ile 10.9 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease.........., 2,504 2,308 12.8 11.5 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart..... 776 680 4.0 3.4 
B30 AS0SA835 Blin tien Zee scacvaeer ees oe eer eee 439 598 7) Bs 3.0 
B31 ALY E UBS Gh iea¥os aE Annee pee one. cad Wisin, Sls een 5,123 5,367 26.2 26.8 
B32 SU0-502M | ABronchatis ty cote cee meee, 1,186 1,354 Oe 6.8 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum........... 946 973 4.8 4.9 
B34 000-0054) CADP EN GICLIS ici. wetcerra ets erie ne eee 128 123 0.7 0.6 
B35 |560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia........... 945 947 4.8 4.7 
B36 |548, 571, 572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhoea of the newborn 712 718 3.6 3.6 
B37 581 | Cirrhosis of liver 1,248 1,347 6.4 6.7 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis 1,139 1,128 5.8 5.6 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate 437 389 4.41 3.91 
B40 { 640-652, 660, per prcton of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 the puerperium 135 135 32.32 34.82 
B4l 750-759 | Congenital malformations 2,388 2,304 12.2 11.5 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia and 
pbelectasig gst. attire rca Suter Se ney 2,079 1,859 10.6 9.3 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn.................. 35 319 1.8 1.6 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified)............ 3,252 2,964 16.6 14.8 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causes.............. 987 950 5.0 4.7 
B46 Residual) || Allvotherdiseases 0.4.) sass ael.ceeeeeu. 12,901 13,090 65.9 65.4 
BE47 E810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents.................... 5,049 5,410 25.8 27.0 
BE4s {| 2800-H802 | 401 other accidents...........0..cseeeeues 5,929 | 6,064 30.3 30.3 
FLD Sy ann CANCERS Rie ta Ripe Mee tall eda 1,715 | 1,715 8.8 8.6 
BE50 ae Homicide and operations of war............ 264 257 ss 1.3 
Totals, All Causes................. 148,939 149,863 761.0 748.8 


1 Per 100,000 males, 2 Per 100,000 live births. 


Accidents have displaced infectious diseases in recent years as one of the major killers. 
Table 18 shows clearly that accidents are, by far, the leading cause of death among males 
from age one to 44 and one of the five major causes above that age. Although less predomi- 
nant among females, accidents are also one of the leading causes of female death beyond the 
first year of life. 
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MAIN CAUSES OF DEATH, 1931 TO 1966 
(RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION) 


CANCER 


INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS 
AND PNEUMONIA 


ACCIDENTS 


TUBERCULOSIS 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 224-225, and Table 19 show the striking improvement that has taken place 
in the rate of infant mortality during the past 25 years. Although 63,353 of the 2,565,574 
children born in the six years 1962-67 died before reaching their first birthday, 177,554 
others lived who would have died at the infant mortality rate prevailing in the period 
1926-30. This improvement is attributable to many factors—the higher proportion of 
births taking place in hospital or under proper prenatal and postnatal care, better super- 
vision of water supplies, improved sanitation, pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, 
improved home environment as a result of higher living standards and, in recent years, the 
generally lower age of mothers. 


The variations that exist in infant mortality rates from province to province and from 
one locality to another may be explained by differences in the extent to which these factors 
apply provincially or locally. Among the provinces, the 1967 male infant mortality rates 
ranged from a low of 21.0 to a high of 33.0, compared with the national average of 24.2—the 
latter including the very high rate among the Northwest Territories aboriginal population. 
Female rates ranged from 17.3 to 24.1, compared with the national rate of 19.6. Although 
the national and provincial rates for both sexes have been declining steadily for some years, 
for some unknown reason there were recently a number of reversals in provincial rates. 


Table 19 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 p.c. to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada, with wider variations for the individual provinces. For 
the country as a whole, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive in 1967, 24 died before 
reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls born alive, 20 died 
within one year. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,056 males born to 
every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is 
reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1962-67 there were 1,316,279 
male children born compared with 1,249,295 female children, an excess of 66,984 or 5.4 p.c.; 
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in the same period, 36,290 male children died during their first year compared with 27,063 
female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was reduced to 57,757 or 4.7 p.c. 


19.—Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-67 


Rate 


per 
Province or Territory Males Fe- 1,000 


and Year 


males | Male 
Live 
Births 


Rate | Rate 

F F500 00 

0 e- | 1,00 1,000 
Province and Year Males males| Male |Rensle 
Live | Live 

Births |Births 

No. No 

Newfoundland..... 1951 361 276 | 60.3 | 48.0 
1961 335 253 41.7 33.5 

1965 236 223 3ole2 31.1 

1966 237 158 32.8 23.0 

1967 214 153] 383.07) 24-1 

IPH) sland seer 1941 102 61 | 94.6 | 62.8 
1951 60 30 43.7 23.5 

1961 55 38 37.4 27.8 

1965 43 31 33.2 25.4 

1966 34 23 | 29°99)" 21.7 

1967 29 19 27.3 19.3 

Nova Scotia....... 1941 545 363 ike On| DS ce) 
1951 344 250 38.9 80.2 

1961 309 229 | 31.0) 24.3 

1965 210 184 25.0 22.7 

1966 221 163 28.1 22-1 

1967 187 139 | 25.5] 19.9 

New Brunswick. ..1941 515 421 | 88.1] 69.3 
1951 472 363 | 57.6 | 46.0 

1961 248 186 | 29.1] 23.0 

1965 177 149 24.4 21.6 

1966 163 143 24.9 23.2 

1967 172 138 7.3 |] 22.8 
QWebeciiccccacaee 1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 | 85.3 | 65.9 
1951 | 3,885 | 2,486 RIAL 42.3 

1961 | 2,464 | 1,855 34.7 28.0 

1965 | 1,820 | 1,840 | 29.8] 22.9 

TGGGR Pl S6Sal el soldi Diy ae DOe7 

1967 | 1,803 | 1,044 | 25.2} 21.0 

Ontanto, sedeuers er 1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 | 51.3] 39.5 
1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 33.9 27.6 

1961 | 2,090 | 1,536 | 25.9] 20.0 

1965 | 1,680 | 1,227 237-1 17.8 

1966 | 1,540 | 1,129 22.8 17.5 

1967 | 1,446 | 1,069 | 22.1] 17.8 

Manitoba..... Gnoaelayal 447 341 | 58.7 | 47.4 
1951 369 289 | 385.6 | 30.2 

1961 341 247 28.6 21.7 


Manitoba—concl... 


Saskatchewan...., 


Alberta. 4....).. 


British Columbia. . 


Yukon Territory... 


Northwest 
Territories...... 


Canada............ 


1965 
1966 
1967 


1941 
1951 
1961 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1941 
1951 
1961 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1941 
1951 
1961 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1951 
1961 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1951 
1961 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1941) 
1951 
1961 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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316 236 | 41.1 
487 352 | 33.8 
534 411} 27.1 
403 294 | 23.6 
440 339 | 26.5 
398 805 | 23.6 
10 9 507-8 
13 10 | 45.8 
10 11} 44.2 

9 11 | 48.6 

4 5 | 20.1 
43 27 | 185.6 
73 51 | 128.1 
38 38 | 60.1 


Rate 
per 
1,000 
Female 
Live 
Births 


56.3 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 226-229, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated, while others have consistently higher rates. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1966 almost 70 p.c. of the infant deaths were caused 
by immaturity, congenital malformations, pneumonia, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis, 
and injury at birth. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 1,642 deaths and an added 
complication in 2,290 others. Congenital malformations accounted for 1,725 fatalities, 
pneumonia for 950, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis for 966 and injury at birth for 893. 
Rates for all of these causes (except congenital malformations) decreased in 1966. 


IMMATURITY 


INFANT MORTALITY 


CAUSES OF INFANT AND NEONATAL DEATHS, 1966 


(PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL INFANT AND TOTAL NEONATAL DEATHS) 


POSTNATAL ASPHYXIA F 


AND ATELECTASIS 


BIRTH INJURY 


CONGENITAL 


MALFORMATIONS 


INFLUENZA 
BRONCHITIS 
PNEUMONIA 


OTHER AND 
ILL-DEFINED 
CAUSES 


PER CENT 


15 


ALL INFANT (within one year of birth) 


NEONATAL (within 28 days of birth) 


20.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,009 Live Births, by Cause, 1964-66 


Inter- 
national 
List No. 


001-019 
020-029 
045-048 
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Numbers Rates per 
of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
Cause of Death 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 

Em DOFCHLOBIS:, 5.2.6 Obie <sa's ator nasietane sted pce Ree Me 3 4 3 1 1 1 
VDLIS hore eect eee oat cee Mca. — 1 — — -- = 
MI VRENPOLY, 27 Sapemris. gobi UNTO «MOLL Be Seer ay's 1 a 3 -- —_ 1 
MOBTLOU Dey Ot rn ater na ere nia: Nem nine — — _ — — — 
WHAGOpibg coughany. ised. Jets. set ial Boe 15 5 5 3 1 1 
Meningococcal infections... ....... 0.0 .seeseees 18 18 14 4 4 4 
Miedsles.V. . FLOM. SAAS. MMR Ae BGR... 23 27 20 5 6 5 
INGODIBSINE Sa. 8S ho ee Ae eee 45 31 32 10 if 8 
Dipeases’ of thymus gland. s.t ick. sess t eee 12 11 18 3 3 5 
Mentaldefitieneyyi», 1)... .cryecs ilo. deh SSeeioes 58 48 37 13 11 10 
Meningitis (non-meningococcal)................- 86 73 65 19 17 17 
Opis modus MAIS). ES. oP 63 40 53 14 10 14 
Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 30 36 28 7 9 uh 
LC Oe gn rete cre om cere arate an esate 37 3f 45 8 8 12 
Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)................- 948 831 707 209 199 182 
ERAS MEPS a ie ar Ee OME craig Sie, ¢ 72 55 56 16 13 14 
Gastritis and duodenitis. :...............00006- 2 1 1 -- -- -- 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction............... 96 104 93 21 25 24 
Gastro-enteritis and colitis...............00005- 208 172 170 46 41 44 
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20.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 160,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1964-66—concluded 


Numbers Rates per 
Inter- of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death J 
List No. 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 

Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis......... 3 2 3 1 == 1 
Congenital malformations....................0. 1,969 1,821 Vp i25 435 435 445 
760), 761 | Injuryiatibirthees see eee error eee 1,170 996 893 258 238 230 
762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis.............. 1,256 1,083 966 277 259 249 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 307 286 243 68 68 63 
764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks).......... 57 30 25 13 if 6 
765-768 | Other infections of newborn..............+..--- 41 34 51 9 8 13 
469" |PAntenatall toxsomis', av. gtine Nactid once akin wee 91 56 45 20 13 12 
70) |Eiry thro blastosis ae antes so scctniettbossiorecs 251 218 202 55 52 52 
771 | Hemorrhagic disease of newborn............... 93 73 66 21 17 ie 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment..................... 36 29 14 8 ts 4 

773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy.. 1,077 | 1,049 995 238 251 2578 
UE ETAS | hate NEN ENA pa ene hs Range ADEN AOGCE Oe OC Obra Doo ly Sadana lose 477 436 424 
795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes 27 10 6 6 2 2 
E810-E825 | Motor vehicle accidents...... 32 15 26 7 4 7 
B900=H904" | Accidentallfallse 4. 0... ns .tes nee eee ae 9 10 19 2 2 5 
E916 | Accidents caused by fire..........-.e0..ecuces 18 23 18 4 5 5 
E921, £922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 276 259 241 61 62 62 
E924, E925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation.............. 158 141 97 35 34 25 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 43 44 49 9 11 13 
Otherispecifiedicauses eer-e ee eee Ree een 379 364 284 84 87 73 
Totals, All Causes..................... 11,169 | 9,862 | 8,960 | 2,466 | 2,356 2,311 


Age at Death.—Of the 8,960 infants who died within a year of their birth, 6,253, or 
almost 70 p.c., were less than one month old—3,657 during the first day of life, 1,918 from 
the second to the seventh day, and 678 during the three following weeks. 


21.—Infant Deaths, by Age, 1966 


_ Cumulative - Cumulative 
Time of Death | Number ST Time of Death |Number ete 
centage Per- centage Per- 
Number centage Number centage 
Istiday... secer 3,657 40.8 3,657 40.8 || 1st month i Soa 6, 253 69.8 6, 253 69.8 
Dndaew nent. 763 8.5 4,420 AOS || 2NG te eee 637 Ueil 6,890 76.9 
STi ee aackerareneess 538 6.0 4,958 Especial |W) ol ae ees 517 5.8 7,407 82.7 
AU ee cnet 263 2.9 5, 221 Gfsehil Adam WS) EAs 393 4.4 7,800 87.1 
Btls verter. sees 146 1.6 5,367 SM) Aiea, ~ 289 3.2 8,089 90.3 
Gta ee i ae eA 112 1.2 5,479 Glee||| Uren co mee cre ae 196 2.2 8,285 92.5 
fi aN EP Pads 96 TE | 5,575 G2R2) | Tt “Saban 148 17 8,433 94.1 
Stht Soe as: 144 1.6 8,577 95.7 
1st week nee 5,575 62.2 5,575 G2. 2uCOthe mec tee 114 1.3 8,691 97.0 
2nd Beast: 343 3.8 5,918 GG Ol LOCH eas teercterers sre 109 2 8,800 98.2 
Srd Fae Beane a. 177 2.0 6,095 GSO ther ee cee 94 1.0 8,894 99.3 
Athy OSs BRS erases 158 1.8 6, 253 GO, Sil Lathan ccs meee 66 0.7 8,960 100.0 


Neonatal Mortality Deaths occurring within the first four weeks of birth are conven- 
tionally referred to as ‘neonatal’ deaths. Table 21 shows that about 70 p.c. of all infant 
deaths occur in this hazardous neonatal period and, as would be expected, are caused 
mainly by conditions associated with pregnancy or delivery. Table 22 gives numbers and 
rates of neonatal deaths for 1941-67 and the chart on p. 249 compares the major causes of 
such deaths in 1966 with all infant deaths from the same causes. Although neonatal 
death rates have been declining steadily since 1941, there has been relatively little re- 
duction during the past five to 10 years and in fact slight increases in some provinces 
during the past two or three years. 
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22.—Neonatal Mortality,! by Province, 1941-67 


Year | Nfld. jPes. N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask Alta, BiG; | ial. | N.W.T. ||\Canada 
\ 
NUMBERS 

Av. 1941-45... 344 58 418 453 3,329 2,061 425 469 463 400 3g aa 8,076 
“ 1946-50....| 346 52} 403°) 627 | 3,395 | 2,511 | 442 | 505 | 553 | 65383 | .. se 9,052 
“ 1951-55....} 294 45 | 342] 391] 38,241 | 2,476 | 395 | 426) 552) 635 8 30 8,736 
“ 1956-60... 324 54 | 334 322 3,137 2,652 402 414 622 648 8 54 8,970 
“ 1961-65....| 299 48 | 318] 261 | 2,679 | 2,494 | 356 | 389] 632 | 559 10 39 8,085 

Use Soe 253 49 | 262 | 209 | 2,221} 2,142) 303 | 3835 | 557 | 462 11 31 6,835 

HUOO ss vickie s oes. 252 42 256 191 2,013 1,956 249 309 435 506 9 35 6, 253 

ise Seago 235 40 |} 2381} 205; 1,665] 1,789 | 231] 309 | 412] 475 5 31 5,628 

Rares per 1,000 Live Birtus 
! 

Av. 1941-45....| 37.0 26.5 | 27.6 | 34.7 34.0 26.5 | 26.8 | 25.4 | 24.6 | 22.6 Wc ks 29.2 
“ 1946-50.:..| 28.0 18.2 | 22.4 | 31.2 29.4 23.9 | 22.9 | 23.1 | 22.8 | 20.6 Sa fs 25.5 
“ 1951-55....| 22.4 16.5 | 18.7 | 23.7 25.2 LQE2 Seo NaS Welie8. ||| 7. le al9.9 45.0 21.0 
“ 1956-60....) 21.7 20.1 | 17.5 | 19.4 22.4 1724 | 18.0 |) 17.2 | 1628} 16.6 | 15.5 57.1 19.1 
* 1961-65....)] 19.8 | 17.2 | 17.2 | 16.7 20.4 1623e; LGM kdl ero. 2) P2004 33.4 ian 

| SEES SE eee 17.2} 19.5 | 15.9 | 14.7 18.4 Loa iaeloee i PAGran vet Lond jezon! 26.0 16.3 

BORD. cbs ze vs 17.9 Neto. | 16.8.) 15.0 18.3 14.8 | 18.8 | 16.2 | 14.2 | 15.6 | 24.4 30.2 16.1 

Beeches snie 15.07] 19.00 16.1 |) 16.6 16.4 14.0 | 13.4 | 17.2 | 18.4 | 14.4 | 13.0 25.6 15,2 


1 Prior to 1951, includes deaths under one calendar month of age; since 1951, includes deaths under 28 days. 


Perinatal Mortality —‘Perinatal’ mortality—the combined total of stillbirths and 
deaths of live-born infants occurring ‘around’ the natal period—is a relatively new vital 
statistics concept. Since such deaths frequently have the same underlying causes, asso- 
ciated with pregnancy or delivery, regardless of whether they occur before or after delivery, 
perinatal deaths are generally considered as including the combined total of stillbirths 
occurring after at least 28 weeks pregnancy and deaths of live-born infants who fail to 
survive the first week of life. 

In 1966 there were 10,004 such ‘deaths’, of which 4,429 were stillborn and 5,575 live- 
born but failed to survive one week, with a national rate of 25.5 such deaths for every 1,000 
total deliveries. This perinatal rate has declined slowly but steadily from 65.2 in 1921 to 
25.5 in 1966. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 224-225, the number of mothers who die as the result of 
pregnancy or childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades, reaching an 
all-time low of 88 in 1967 as compared with 135 in 1966 and 1965. Since 1951 the rate of 
maternal mortality per 10,000 births has been under 10 and since 1959 it has been under 
five. With this recent improvement, Canada’s maternal death rate (2.4 in 1967) is com- 
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paring more favourably with those of other countries (see p. 265). Mortality among 
unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 23 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1964-66. 


23.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1964-66 


Numbers Rates per 
Tite of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death —_--——___—_|>}Y) > _ ——_—_—_—_ 
List No. 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
Complications of Pregmancy................... 35 42 48 8 10 12 
640,641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
DLESNENCV ao afe PA sees eek cee eena te 3 2 — 1 -- — 
642 | Toxemias of pregnancy.............cceseeeeee 17 21 32 4 5 8 
643 Placenta previa noted before delivery........ _— 1 1 —_— -- -- 
644 | Other hemorrhage of pregnancy.............. _ 2 iy — -- -- 
645) |, “Wetopieipremnancyiank as. oo<ch sos oneec ona vente 6 4 6 1 ul 2 
646-649 | Other complications of pregnancy............. 9 12 8 2 3 2 
ADOrelon =. Pra kodak ere eee eh ee 22 14 13 5 3 3 
650,652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis........... 10 4 4 2 1 1 
6515) Abortion with: sepsis... s5.000 ee wacsdesecc. 12 10 9 3 2 2 
Complications of Delivery..................... 48 43 37 11 10 10 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta previa or 
antepartum hemorrhage.................... 6 5 8 1 1 2 
671 Delivery complicated by retained placenta... 4 5 3 1 1 1 
672 Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
hemorrhage beet tot arsseee sectctrid et he ae: 15 ll 10 33 3 3 
673,674 Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus.............. 5 4 _ 1 1 _ 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
OUBEHOUGINixc ances Ate SANs ee OA 1 _ 2 -- _ 1 
76,677 | Delivery with laceration or other trauma..... 11 13 8 2 3 2 
678 | Delivery with other complications of child- 
(Sigil he Aa eee ser ae ee A imeem t da Se OLE 6 5 6 1 1 2 
Complications of the Puerperium............ 32 36 37 q 9 10 
680 | Puerperal urinary infection without other sepsis 1 _— _— -- — = 
681 | Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium....... 5 fl 8 1 2 2 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
MA OUAMYAChAD OMSL at seae ase eae 13 ila) 18 3 4 5 
685,686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxeemia............ 1 5 4 -- 1 1 
CST E50) ORR ate anita ane daa PEK. Ee (Cm ety; 7 3 2 2 
Totals, All Puerperal Causes.......... 137 135 135 30 32 35 
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Of the 135 maternal deaths in the latest year, 48 resulted from complications arising 
during pregnancy, about two thirds of these from some type of toxeemia; 37 resulted from a 
complication of delivery, 37 from a post-delivery complication and 13 from abortive delivery. 
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Age at Death.—Table 24 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group; 
the average age at death is about four or five years higher than the average age of all mothers 
at the time of childbirth. Although death rates for all age groups of mothers have been 
declining, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. The rate for mothers in 
the age group 30-34 is twice to three times as high as the rate for the 20-24 group, and 
increases with the age of the mother. 
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24.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1964-66 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


? Rates per 
Maternal Deaths 10,000 Live Births 
Age Group 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
. No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
Under20 hy carsheryrcais eens 2 1.5 12 9.2 5 3.8 0.5 2.9 1.2 
21 Vea Ho A Bee ont tn oe aaa 21 16.0 14 10.8 17 12.8 1.5 1.1 1.4 
Seem 20S Br eerie eaeicis cree 21 16.0 23 ils 23 17.3 1.8 2.1 2.3 
SO SEP Ean dyn onakcts s 39 29.8 35 26.9 31 23.3 4.8 4.9 5.0 
CHS ROU Se onesa tse Ca eens 30 22.9 30 23.1 33 24.8 6.6 7.3 9.2 
AO adc ae I ein en 7 17 13.0 BI 8.5 22 16.5 11.4 8.2 18.6 
CA eet Dua bam ny iat ses Beet en eee 1 0.8 5 3.8 2 1.5 9.3 47.8 21.6 
UPN AEN O! ON oe ono caoebuebanone = = = = — _- 
Yotals, All Ages.............. 131 160.0 130 | 100.0 133 | 100.0 3.0 3.2 3.6 
Averageageatdeath.......... yrs. 32.4 31.9 33.0 
Median age at death!.......... ss 32.8 32.3 33.5 


1 The age below and above which half of the maternal deaths occurred, 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The excess of births over deaths, commonly referred to as ‘natural increase’, is a very 
important factor in the growth of a population. Although the collection of Canadian birth 
and death statistics began only in 1921, some idea of the rate of natural increase in the early 
Canadian population may be learned from the estimates shown at the beginning of Sections 
2 and 3, which resulted in the following natural increase rates:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Annual Annual 
Intercensal Natural Intercensal Natural 
Period Increase Rate Period Increase Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
SSIS Olitarercae certs satan 23 USOT 1 90 eens eer nee 14 
PSG lm iieedare secs oleceratars ats one 19 190 SU eee eee eee 18 
TSAI ST rem tceree ns cen 18 LOT eo Toe eccas deere cia see 16 
ISSl=Ole eer eee 16 


Because of the combination of high birth rates and declining death rates—despite the 
fact that death rates were still relatively high—the annual rate of natural increase during 
the late 1800s and early 1900s varied between 14 and 23; in other terms, the population 
increased at the rate of 1.5 p.c. to 2.5 p.c. each year by natural increase alone, regardless 
of any increase attributable to immigration. During the 1920s and early 1930s the birth 
rate declined more than the death rate and the natural increase rate dropped to a record 
low of 9.7 in 1937. But higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually 
declining death rate caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to 
a record 20.3 in 1954. Although after that year there has been a steady drop because of 
declining birth rates, the natural increase rate in 1967 was still high at 10.8. 


Table 1, pp. 224-225, gives average rates of natural increase in the provinces for 
five-year periods 1941-67 and Table 25 gives the provincial figures for males and females 
separately for 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1965-67. High birth rates and declining death rates 
have given Newfoundland, Alberta and New Brunswick the highest rates of natural in- 
crease in Canada in recent years (excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories). 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 264-265. 
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25.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951, 


1961 and 1965-67 


Province or Territory and Year 


ReSMONCLATIOL «ok is0.cths demiles a= ax 8% 1951 


Prince Edward Island................ 1941 


IMAC COULTER: « voles Mein e's ig ssi 1941 


New Brunswick.......... peouats aia/sie tts 1941 


BEADIECAVOS 3721 010 cave icreinss eialoiselaiein «© o)s:0 shane 1941 


BREESE ORL OC AND soe cd 9-0 ak 0809.0 'eremto/evs zich 1941 


PUT Bon se hh sea > aeobieat< wide 1941 


PASH ACOMNM DIAL Sis. s clits feels cee 1941 


Yukon Territory........ ress hasiewes 1951 


Excess 


fe) 
Births 
Over 
Deaths 


8,734 
12,553 
11,510 
11,012 

9,727 


915 
1,747 
1,860 
1,481 
1,151 
1,009 


6,989 
11,313 
13,247 
10,190 

8,742 

7,674 


7,088 
11,202 
11,895 

9,465 

7,951 

7,459 


54,871 
86,080 
100,130 
82,073 
71,198 
62,806 


33, 036 
70,846 
106, 666 
87,264 
77,771 
72,631 


8,317 
13, 207 
15,919 
12,260 
10,069 

9,551 


12,006 
15, 293 
16,887 
13,077 
11,610 
10,552 


10,923 
19,836 
30,051 
23,130 
20,915 
21,168 


6,533 
16, 439 
24° 188 
17, 885 
16,212 
16,729 


257 
464 
328 


Rate 
per 
1,000 


— _ 
o N 
DR AROS HO NWWHENA SCHON ERR CMANWOR HNO RW AWRENOL COWDOM HUAMORH WARDWDOD oH 


now 
or 
.-. 

on 


Males Females 

Rate Rate 

Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 

Males Females 
4,369 23.6 4,365 24.8 
6,350 27.0 6,203 27.8 
5,664 22.7 5,846 24.5 
5,406 21.4 5,606 23.2 
4,663 18.3 5,064 20.7 
483 9.8 432 9.4 
872 17.4 875 18.2 
925 173 935 18.2 
688 12.4 793 14.8 
538 9.8 613 11.4 
458 8.3 551 10.2 
3,305 11.3 3,654 13.0 
5,596 tive 5, 717 18.0 
6,435 difiee 6,812 18.8 
4,825 12.6 5,365 14.3 
4,122 10.8 4,620 12.3 
3,490 9.2 4,184 11.1 
3,396 14.5 3,692 16.5 
5,522 21.3 5,680 22.1 
5,844 19.3 6,051 20.5 
4,491 14.5 4,974 16.3 
3,789 122 4,162 13.6 
3,451 iD ie 4,008 13.0 
27,561 16.5 27,310 16.5 
42,961 21.2 43,069 21.2 
49,741 18.9 50,389 19.2 
40,065 14.1 42,008 14.8 
34,141 11.8 37,057 12.8 
29,295 10.0 33,511 11.4 
15,705 8.2 17,331 9.3 
34,737 15.0 36.109 15.8 
51,538 16.4 55,128 17.8 
41,438 12.2 45,826 13.5 
36, 436 10.5 41,335 11.9 
33, 857 9.5 38,774 10.8 
3,834 10.1 4,483 12.7 
6,388 16.2 6,819 17.9 
7,445 15.9 8,474 18.7 
5,689 11.7 6,571 1387 
4,462 9R2 5,607 FA 
4,225 8.7 5,326 List 
5,651 11.8 6,355 15.2 
7,192 16.6 8,101 20.4 
7,766 16.2 9,121 20.5 
5,829 12.0 7,248 15.7 
5,220 10.7 6,390 13.7 
4,564 9.3 5,988 12.8 
5,016 11.8 5,907 16.0 
9,331 19.0 10,505 23.5 
14,194 20.6 15,857 24.7 
10,946 14.8 12,184 ee, 
9,547 12.8 11,368 15.9 
9,787 12.9 11,381 15.6 
2,342 5.4 4,191 10.9 
7,107 11.9 9,332 16.4 
10,829 13.1 13,359 16.7 
7,587 8.3 10,298 11.6 
6,751 | 9,461 10.2 
amb yt 7.2 9,618 10.0 
115 20.9 142 39.4 
218 26.7 246 38.1 
157 20.4 171 27.1 
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25.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951, 
1961 amd 1965-67—concluded 


Excess Rate Males Females 
of per 
Territory and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Yukon Territory—concluded......... 1966 287 20.0 135 17.3 152 28.1 
1967 312 20.8 150 18.3 162 23.8 
Northwest Territories............... 1951 365 22.8 164 18.2 201 28.7 
1961 855 37.2 409 31.9 446 43.8 
1965" 993 36.8 525 358 468 38.0 
1966 929 32.3 468 30.1 461 35.0 
1967 993 34.2 496 31.4 497 37.7 
Canad acs scant dette o's tai Se 19411} 140,678 12.2 67,323 11.4 73,355 13.1 
1951 2355269 18.2 124,354 17.5 130, 915 18.9 
1961 334, 715 18.4 161, 694 17.5 173,021 19.2 
1965"| 269,656 13.7 127, 904 12.9 141, 752 14.5 
1966 237,847 11.9 111,015 11.0 126,832 12.7 
1967 220,611 10.8 101,547 9.9 119, 064 11.7 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 


The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this in itself tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a 
fairly young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males 
is to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male ratio 
or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; natural increase for centres of over 20,000 population can be compiled 
from the birth and death figures given in Table 2, pp. 226-229. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1967 record numbers of marriages were solemnized in Canada (165,879) and in 
virtually every province mainly because of the postwar babies now reaching ‘marriageable’ 
age. The crude marriage rate was 8.1 per 1,000 population and provincial rates varied 
from 7.4 per 1,000 population for Prince Edward Island to 8.8 for New Brunswick. 


Table 26 gives the number of marriages and the marriage rates for Canada and the 
provinces for 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1965-67, together with percentages of brides and bride- 
grooms according to place of birth. For the country as a whole, 83 p.c. of the bridegrooms 
of 1967 were born in Canada and 68 p.c. in the province in which they were married; 86 p.c. 
of the brides were born in Canada and 74 p.c. in the province in which they were married. 
During the postwar years until 1959 an increasing number of marriages were of persons 
born outside the country, because of the heavy immigration of young persons. However, 
since 1959 the proportion of foreign-born bridegrooms declined from 19.6 to 17.2 p.c. in 
1967 and the proportion of foreign-born brides from 15.9 to 14.2 p.c. There are wide 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 264-265. 
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variations in the pattern of intermarriage of foreign-born and native-born persons as 
between provinces; in the older Atlantic Provinces and in Quebec and Saskatchewan, there 
is a greater tendency than in the other provinces to marry native Canadians and in these 
areas both partners are often born in the same province. 


26.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1965-67 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Province and Year Marri 1,000 © |—@-@ ——_| —_______- 
arriages| pop. 
lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
BES WLOUN CIAL bev wis s.c6 85. </aze oie roto.« 1951 2,517 vad) 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
1961 3,306 7.2 88.0 97.2 3.8 1.6 8.2 1.2 
1965 3,412 7.07 88.6 96.2 3.3 1.8 8.1 1:9 
1966 3,728 7.6 89.2 96.6 4.2 » lise 6.7 NG 
: 1967 4,021 8.0 90.5 95.4 4.2 2.5 5.3 2.1 
Prince Edward Island............... 1941 673 at 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 
1961 624 6.0 81.7 89.6 15.4 7.2 2.9 3.2 
1965 713 6.56 tH esp! 87.2 18.5 10.9 3.8 128 
1966 752 6.9 77.3 89.2 18.5 9.0 4.3 ay 
1967 802 7.4 76.9 88.5 18.7 9.5 4.4 2.0 
BRIER OS COMIN ore. 5 oie. oxesieck sisieicie-s/s ese 1941 6,596 11.4 73.2 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 
1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
1961 5, 292 7.2 i 75.2 87.8 18.8 8.8 6.0 3.4 
1965 5,549 7.3 78.2 88.1 16.7 8.2 5.2 3.8 
1966 5,833 That 76.8 86.8 17.3 9.5 5.8 3.7 
1967 6,189 8.2 76.5 86.5 17.0 9.9 6.5 3.6 
BUTT ESTUNSWIGK. « dope sse:cuahesrne a etaye-s ahs 1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 13.3 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 
1961 4,504 7.5 75.4 86.3 14.9 7.9 9.7 5.8 
1965 4,766 lier 76.2 85.2 14.5 8.8 9.3 5.9 
1966 5,165 8.4 76.2 85.8 14.6 8.8 9.2 5.4 
1967 5,452 8.8 76.3 85.6 15.0 9.0 8.7 5.5 
BRED OG Se sich 5 tare. dt dssrcttclanlcioreareain dy 1941 82, 782 9.8 86.1 89.3 Ger 5.9 7.2 4.8 
1951 35,704 8.8 86.7 89.5 Gad 5.5 7.2 5.0 
1961 35,943 6.8 83.6 87.4 5.7 4.8 10.7 7.8 
1965 40,893 deed, 84.2 87.5 Lave 4.9 10.1 7.6 
1966 44,411 thet 83.9 87.2 5.7 5.0 10.4 7.8 
1967 46,275 7.9 83.7 87.1 5.7 5.0 10.6 8.0 
MVRLAISD. . |. Sasianciee 4s aeeaew test aes 1941 43,270 11.4 89.2 89.0 4.2 4.5 6.7 6.5 
1951 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 12.2 19.5 15.4 
1961 44,434 i heal 61.5 67.2 12.9 11.0 25.6 21.8 
1965 51,274 7.6 61.6 66.1 14.2 12.2 24.2 21.6 
1966 54,571 7.8 61.0 65.9 14.2 12.0 24.8 22.0 
1967 58,377 8.2 60.9 65.8 14.3 12.1 24.9 22.1 
SUCHET OTS AUG 5. Saison a:0.4ia ake Se eh.sk8 $ioares 1941 8,305 11.4 63.0 73.7 17.4 15.0 19.6 11.4 
1951 7,366 9.5 67.9 75.1 15.4 13.3 16.8 11.6 
1961 6,512 cee 66.6 74.5 18.5 14.5 14.8 11.0 
1965 7,012 7.3 69.2 76.5 yey 13.8 13.1 9.6 
1966 7,812 7.6 67.7 75.6 18.2 13.9 14.1 10.4 
1967 7,942 8.2 68.3 76.7 18.1 14.1 13.6 10.2 
Saskatchewan...........2.seeeeeces 1941 7,036 7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 19.1 10.9 
1951 6,805 8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 i ha Ned 
1961 6,149 6.6 79.3 85.8 11.9 8.7 8.8 5.5 
1965 6, 806 7.2 78.9 85.0 13.5 9.5 7.6 5.5 
1966 6, 987 7.3 MES 85.3 14.6 9.2 tet 5.6 
1967 7,579 7.9 LU ler. 84.1 15.1 9.9 Med 6.0 
ERS Ls Bede 5 hs dag tS vin nisinty oie des 1941 8,470 10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 26.2 16.8 
1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 25.7 19.6 18.3 13.0 
1961 10,474 7.9 54.4 62.3 25.8 21.8 19.8 15.9 
1965 11,209 7.7 57.0 63.3 25.8 22 32 17.2 14.4 
1966 11,879 8.1 56.4 64.1 26.2 22.0 17.3 14.0 
1967 12,903 8.7 56.0 63.4 26.6 22.8 17.4 13.9 
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26.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1965-67—concluded 


Rate _ Born _ Born Born 
ba ner wa Bs < a Other hese 
3 ; ota. ere Marrie rovinces anada 
Province or Territory and Year Marriages pee 
lation Grooms| Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms} Brides 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
British Columbians ecee 1941 9,769 11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 87.1 28.5 19.4 
1951 11,272 9.7 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 21.3 15.5 
1961 | 10,964 Geil 36.4 45.9 35.9 32.4 led 21.8 
1965 | 18,639 7.6 41.3 50.6 35.0 30.3 23.6 19.1 
1966 14,682 7.8 42.0 51.2 34.5 29.0 23.6 19.8 
1967 | 16,026 8.2 41.8 51.5 33.7 28.6 24.5 19.9 
BY ATONE OLRIGONY 55 siacelpeoreresosletaion eters 1961 128 8.8 1225 24.2 63.3 52.3 24.2 23.4 
1965 108 (HE | RP) 24.1 61.1 56.5 26.9 19.4 
1966 94 6.5 16.0 16.0 57.4 69.1 26.6 14.9 
1967 133 8.9 11.3 23.3 65.4 60.2 Zone 16.5 
Northwest Territories.............. 1961 145 6.3 54.5 61.4 35.9 31.7 9.7 6.9 
1965 138 Sra Add B22 40.6 37.0 128 10.9 
1966 182 6.3 Let 62.6 39.0 PANY 9.9 vRNY 
1967 180 6.2 47.8 64.4 38.3 29.4’ 13.9 6.1 
Camadal: . sows. coreog aoe. aes 1941 | 121,842 10.6 76.8 81.5 11.4 10.1 11.7 8.4 
1951 | 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 
1961 | 128,475 7.0 67.9 74.2 14.3 11.7 17.9 14.1 
1965 | 145,519 7.4 68.7 74.1 14.7 12.1 16.6 13.8 
1966 | 155,596 7.8 68.2 74.1 14.8 11.9 17.0 14.0 
1967 | 165,879 8.1 67.9 73.7 14.9 12.2 17.2 14.2 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1961. 


Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 27 shows that 91.3 
p.c. of the brides and 91.4 p.c. of the grooms in 1966 had never previously married, and 
that 4.4 p.c. of the brides and 3.9 p.c. of the bridegrooms had been widowed. 'The median 
age at marriage of bachelors was 23.7 years and that of spinsters 21.2. The median ages 
of widowers and widows at time of remarriage were 58.4 and 51.7. 


27.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1966 


BRIDES 
Numbers Percentages 
Age Group 
Spinsters | Widows |Divorced| Total || Spinsters | Widows |Divorced| Total 
12—14 years 76 _ — 76 0.1 _ — -- 
15—19 “ 47,560 17 49 47,626 33.5 0.2 0.7 30.6 
20—24 “ 72,058 198 898 73,154 50.7 2.9 13.5 47.0 
25—29 “ 14,337 317 1,474 16,128 10.1 4.6 22.1 10.4 
30—34 “ 8,875 380 1,333 5,588 2.7 5.5 20.0 3.6 
385—39 “ 1,802 534 1,026 3,362 1.3 7.8 15.4 2.2 
40—44 “ 1,019 752 778 2,549 0.7 10.9 ible? 1.6 
45—49 “ 583 924 560 2,067 0.4 13.4 8.4 1.3 
50—54 “ 341 992 306 1,639 0.2 14.4 4.6 a laal 
55—59 “ 199 905 158 1,262 Ot 13.2 2.4 0.8 
60—64 “ 110 732 63 905 Oe 10.6 0.9 0.6 
65 years or over 91 1,128 18 1,237 Bal 16.4 0.3 0.8 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 142,051 6,879 6,663 | 155,593 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated.......... 3 — — 3 
Totals, All Ages......| 142,054 6,879 6,663 | 155,596 91.3 4.4 4.3 100.0 
AVETREC ARES... 0. 40-5 22.6 51.0 35.0 24.4 aes 200 aes sen 
Median ages!.......... 21s, 51.7 33.3 21.5 a noe ae ° 


1 The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred. 
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27.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1966—concluded 


BRIDEGROOMS 
Numbers Percentages 
Age Group 

Bachelors] Widowers| Divorced| Total ||Bachelors| Widowers| Divorced] Total 
PO —LOVOATS. ccc cece 11,654 2 4 11,660 8.2 -- 0.1 7.5 
ee Be AR. 8. TS as 2 ls 80, 207 38 308 80, 553 56.4 0.6 4.3 51.8 
RE Si iil as <5. ix valve « 33,195 140 1,344 34,679 23.3 2.3 18.6 22.3 
0 oe 9,379 211 1,511 11,101 6.6 3.4 21.0 fail 
7 at are aS een 3,848 316 1,278 5,442 ef 5.2 Wiel 3.5 
AAI Shei 56, ohare exeiciety ors 1,840 437 978 3,255 1.3 Ug 13.6 2.1 
= egal) let aie i ARO ener 888 571 772 2,231 0.6 9.3 10.7 1.4 
Reet ase ats sie ws STE 538 740 541 1,819 0.4 12.1 7.5 1.2 
Sees cena 319 898 275 1,492 0.2 14.7 3.8 1.0 
Ls ee Saas 201 853 a7, 1 ales 0.1 13.9 1.6 0.8 
65 years or over........... 189 1,920 81 2,190 (ent 31.3 1.1 1.4 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 142,258 6,126 7,209 155,593 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Age not stated............ 3 — — & 
Totals, All Ages...... 142,261 6,126 7,209 | 155,596 91.4 3.9 4.6 100.0 

Average ages.......... VIS. |e 2D 56.7 38.3 27.0 

Median ages!.......... a 23.7 58.4 36.7 : 24.0 


1 The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred. 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the popu- 
lation as a whole. Table 28 shows the relatively strong influence that religion has on 
marriage. About 67 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denom- 
ination; in 1966 among those of Jewish faith it was about 91 p.c.; among Roman Catholics 
about 85 p.c.; United Church about 55 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 66 p.c. Except 
for those of the Jewish faith, the proportions of persons of the same faith marrying appears 
to be declining slightly in recent years. 


28.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1966 


Denomination of Bride 
2 Total || P:C: 
Denomination East- : 
of Bridegroom | Angli-| Bap- | ern | Jew- | Luth- Ee ee seit United| Other | Not ate beet 
can tist | Orth-| ish | eran |°¥ lie. |Church] Sects | Stated oe 
ode lan olic 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Baiglican,......... 8,245 614 109 15 445 750 | 3,095 | 4,201 854 4 | 18,332 11.8 
Baptiste... 2.0... 683 | 2,069 17 4 133 210 673 | 1,016 385 3 5,193 3.3 
Hastern Orthodox 180 23 | 1,799 2 81 28 473 251 79 _— 2,916 1.9 
Le 33 3 2 | 1,611 20 4 74 32 32 1 1,812 1.2 
Lutheran......... 670 132 64 6 | 1,794 192 | 1,004 | 1,115 391 1 5,369 3.5 
Presbyterian..... 914 186 30 3 173 | 1,645 770 | 1,280 230 _ 5,181 3.3 
Roman Catholic!.| 3,046 592 294 40 827 778 |63,843 | 3,769 | 1,299 19 | 74,507 47.9 
United Church...| 4,197 909 192 18 896 | 1,145 | 3,817 |16,023 | 1,312 7 | 28,516 18.3 
Other sects....... 1,188 400 63 34 361 298 | 1,811 | 1,776 | 7,743 3 | 138,677 8.8 
Not stated....... 9 1 1! _ 7 2 31 14 5 23 93 
motals. 5. 3.: 19,165 | 4,929 | 2,571 | 1,733 | 4,737 | 5,052 |75,591 |29,427 [12,330 61 |155,596 || 100.0 
P.C. of brides....} 12.3 3.2 tei toe 3.0 3.2 48.6 18.9 7.9 aoe 100.0 67.42 
1 Includes Greek Catholic, 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 


Omination. 
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Subsection 2.—Divorces 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada represented less than 
one per 1,000 of the yearly number of marriages. After that War, however, there was a 
definite upward trend; the number advanced to 8,213 in 1947, declined gradually to a post- 
war low of 5,270 in 1951 and since then has again moved sharply upward; the 1967 pre- 
liminary figure of 11,156 was the highest on record. 


29.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1941-67 


Norr.—Figures for individual years from 1900 to 1953 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230, for 1954-61 in the 
1965 edition, pp. 263-264, and for 1962-64 in the 1967 edition, p. 271. 


N 
Year Nfld. | IPB ae | N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. BC: | Canada 
NuMBERS 
Av. 1941-45..... a 2 92 104 99 1,398 805 207 432 937 3,576 
“ 1946-50..... be 21 185 245 303 2,839 500 383 724 1,676 6,877 
SS 1951-55). 2) 5 10 212 167 327 2,430 356 231 612 1,461 5,811 
§©-1956-60..:.0% 5 4 227 194 403 2,801 315 247 788 1,514 6,498 
1961-65. .f.02 5 8 277 199 380 3,342 376 298 1,226 1,592 7, 7231 
19Gb area eee? 3 16 323 237 226 4,087 443 312 1,348 1,961 8,9742 — 
LOG Ginter cteniecs 11 18 406 155 988 4,101 524 321 1,567 2,124 |) 10,2398 
TDG YT Daan eens 11 18 394 292 727 4,341 477 399 1,736 2,734 || 11,1564 
| 
Rates Per 100,000 Porpunation 
Av. 1941-45..... na 2.2 15.4 22.4 2.9 35.8 42.0 24.4 54.3 104.8 30.3 
“ 1946-50..... oe 22.1 29.7 49.3 8.0 66.4 66.8 45.9 84.6 155.8 53.0 
© 1951-55... 1.3 9.8 32.0 31.4 7.6 49.2 44.0 26.9 60.3 116.8 39.1 
“ 1956-60... 1.2 4.0 32.0 33.9 8.2 48.4 35.9 27.6 65.3 99.8 38.2 
“ 1961-65" 1.0 7.8 36.9 32.7 6.9 51.4 39.8 31.8 87.7 93.3 40.81 
JOGR Etre cerca 0.6 14,7 42.7 38.5 4.0 60.2 45.9 32.8 93.0 109.1 45.72 
LOGGiss Pee eerie 2.2 16.6 53.7 25.1 ibe 58.9 54.4 33.6 107.1 113.4 51.28 
LOGI ss Pesssstewictene 2.2 16.5 52.0 47.1 12.4 60.7 49.5 41.6 116.5 140.4 54.74 
1 Includes 17 in Yukon Territory and three in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 12 in Yukon Terri- 
tory and six in the Northwest Territories. 3 Includes 21 in Yukon Territory and three in the Northwest 
Territories. 4 Includes 21 in Yukon Territory and six in the Northwest Territories. 


Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Five official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 
published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. The life table values for 1961 are given in abbrevi- 
ated form in Table 30. 


Life tables give some measure of the health and general conditions of survival of an 
‘artificial’ population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
of births of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced 
in number by death. For example, during the year 1961, of 100,000 males born, 3,058 
would have died in their first year, according to the mortality rates in effect during the 
period 1960-62, so that 96,942 would survive to one year of age; 179 would have died in 
their second year so that 96,763 survived to two years of age, and so on. At 100 years 
of age only 105 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at 
each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, 
the expectation of life is the number of years which a person on the average might expect to 
live if the mortality rates in the given years remained constant throughout his lifetime. 
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| 

| Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late teens to early 30s and from age 50 to 65. For both 
boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest at about 
age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females and then 
‘rises steeply with advancing age. As an illustration of the information available from 
‘study of the life tables, it may be observed that at the mortality rates given in the 1961 
life table (see Table 30) about 12,100 males would have died before reaching age 50 as 
compared with about 7,600 females; only 57,517 of the original group of 100,000 males 
would have survived to age 70 as compared with 72,746 females. 


30.—Canadian Life Table, 1961 


Males Females 
Reo Number |Probability Number |Probability 
g Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying | Expec- 
Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
: yrs. yts 
mee birth: ......... 100,000 -03058 68.35 100,000 .02387 74.17 
3,058 2,387 
BEV OAL= <5 cics000s 96,942 th -00185 69.50 97,613 ig .00164 74.98 
DM VCOTS 5% o 30s 0.0 96,763 it -00114 68.63 97,453 t -00096 74.11 
anise Mas 5. syerere ot 96,653 ; .00099 67.71 97,359 a 00071 73.18 
6 
ae hE SS. 96,557 a -00083 66.78 97,290 -00061 72.23 
59 
BR Ste ss cise: dois 96,477 -00078 65.83 97,231 00053 @1,27 
292 196 
° 1): so ES Sater 96,185 .00050 61.02 97,035 00029 66.41 
282 147 
MEMS os cece ces 95,903 .00089 56.20 96, 888 -00040 61.51 
555 229 
UE ra 95,348 wi -00153 51.51 96,659 a 00055 56.65 
Ms soon eo sid 94,577 .00157 46.91 96,378 -00064 51.80 
710 333 
i Sie aR 93, 867 -00150 42.24 96,045 .00079 46.98 
758 433 
Seas 8 93,109 .00193 37.56 95,612 00115 42.18 
1,048 654 
eee 92,061 -00282 32.96 94,958 .00174 87.45 
1,575 992 
EASES oS ie wets 90,486 00465 28.49 93,966 -00277 32.82 
2,590 1,572 
MS ees veces 7 87,896 .00772 24.25 92,394 00436 28.33 
4,099 2,394 
St Sere 83,797 -01265 20.30 90,000 .00675 24.01 
| 6,251 3,618 
os os ss 77,546 .01999 16.73 86,387 .01064 19.90 
8,772 5,471 
, ee 68,774 02972 13cba 80,916 .01718 16.07 
11,257 8,170 
ME ok os dn 57,517 -04467 10.67 72,746 02774 12.58 
| 13,726 11,694 
Se 43,791 .06706 8.21 61,052 04664 9.48 
14,855 15,891 
BRL TN. e554 o's 28,936 -10091 6.14 45,161 .07941 6.90 
13,665 18,277 
Te ees 15,271 15231 4.46 26, 884 13118 4.89 
9,624 15,622 
gel 5,647 22712 3.16 11,262 -20708 3.39 
4,451 8,539 
eee weve oes 1,196 33123 2.20 2,728 .31226 2.32 
1,091 2,445 
aac csecee 105 -47051 1.49 278 45185 1.56 
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By 1961, life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high point of 68.4 years | 
for males and about 74.2 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries of — 
the world with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Once a child 
has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. At one 
year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to live an 
additional 69.5 years and a female almost 75 years, representing for an infant boy a gain of 
1.2 years over his expectation at birth and for an infant girl a gain of 0.8 years. The ex- 
pectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 56.2 additional years; of a 15-year-old girl 61.5 years. 
At 25 years of age the expectation is about 46.9 years for men and 51.8 years for women and 
at age 70, 10.7 years for men and 12.6 years for women. | 


Table 31 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life tables 
for 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. According to these figures, life expectancy at birth 
for men increased about three quarters of a year between 1956 and 1961 and 1.3 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 3.4 years from 1941 to 1951 and 2.9 years from 1931 
to 1941; females gained one and one quarter years between 1956 and 1961 and 2.1 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 4.5 years and 4.2 years, respectively, in the preceding 
decades. Thus, from 1931 to 1961 a total of 8.4 years was added to male life expectancy and 
12.1 years to female longevity. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, partic- 
ularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, from 1931 to 1961, 
3.5 years were added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.5 years to a 20-year-old, 
about one year to a 40-year-old and about half a year to a 60-year-old as compared with 8.4 
years for a newborn male. During this period, life expectancy for a five-year-old female 
gained 8.1 years, for a 20-year-old 6.9 years, for a 40-year-old 4.4 years and for a 60-year- 
old two and three quarter years as compared with 12.1 years for a newborn female. 


Longevity improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, but 
there was only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly, the rapid decline 
in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing but the declines are slower with 
advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates were established from about 50 — 
years onward for males and from about 80 years onward for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the 1956 tables, for 
example, was subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1960-62, and the life expectancy 
computed as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. Actually — 
the theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1960-62 will most probably have a pattern of survival 
and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life tables as they will spend 
most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood 
will be superior to those prevailing in 1960-62. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents, 
was caused mainly by the substantial reduction in recent years in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in the 
future will be comparable to that of the past 30 years. As approximately 9 p.c. of deaths 
in 1960-62 occurred among infants and another 77 p.c. among persons over age 50, any 
additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality from 
conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious diseases, 
prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated with middle and 
old age, such as cardiovascular-renal conditions and cancer. 
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31.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 

Age a ee | 
Male |Female}| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female 

yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs. yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs 
RCAISEDGHL Foote Stig 36 <1 es 60.00 | 62.10 | 62.96 | 66.30 | 66.338 | 70.83 | 67.61 | 72.92} 68.385 | 74.17 
VCH rate cette osrel8 elite aun 64.69 | 65.71 | 66.14] 68.73 | 68.33 |] 72.33 | 69.04] 73.99 | 69.50 | 74.98 
MOOSE cs stares oth gals aa; « 64.46 | 65.42 | 65.62 | 68.16} 67.56 | 71.55 | 68.21} 73.15 | 68.63 | 74.11 
Bae" Peek os os 2 G8 5 < 63.84 | 64.75 | 64.88 | 67.88 | 66.68} 70.66 | 67.31 | 72.24} 67.71 | 73.18 
2) 9 CRSeRete Acer 63.11 | 63.99 | 64.07 | 66.56 | 65.79 | 69.74] 66.38 | 71.31 | 66.78 | 72.23 
ic Nig ec tine Meese eer 62.30 | 63.17 | 63.22 | 65.69 | 64.86 | 68.80 | 65.45 | 70.35 | 65.83 | 71.27 
2D ile 38 Si Rae 57.96 | 58.72 | 58.70 | 61.08 | 60.15 | 64.02 | 60.67 | 65.51 | 61.02 | 66.41 
LED) NOR | RINE Sie as eee rats 53.41 | 54.15 | 54.06 | 56.36 | 55.39} 59.19 | 55.86 | 60.64) 56.20] 61.51 
2) OS Cans eae 49.05 | 49.76 | 49.57 | 51.76 | 50.76 | 54.41 | 51.19 | 55.80 | 51.51 | 56.65 
2, Se CAPRRAR AS AAR res 44.83 | 45.54] 45.18 | 47.26 | 46.20 | 49.67} 46.61 | 50.97 | 46.91 | 51.80 
cL Ga BR oii Mac acea ae 40.55 | 41.388 | 40.73 | 42.81 | 41.60 | 44.94] 41.98 | 46.17] 42.24 | 46.98 
OM RS | chk sears die woke ko 36.23 | 37.19 | 36.26 | 38.37 | 37.00} 40.24 | 37.384 | 41.40 | 37.56 | 42,18 
AU) gl | elec ee Se 31.98 | 33.02 | 31.87 | 33.99 | 32.45 | 35.63 | 32.74 | 36.69 | 32.96 | 37.45 
BOMBS [ids 22 -/d> hh ee 27.79 | 28.87 | 27.60 | 29.67] 28.05] 31.14} 28.28 | 32.09 | 28.49 | 32.82 
INL) (228 RRS eae 23.72 | 24.79 | 23.49 | 25.46 | 23.88 | 26.80 | 24.04 | 27.65 | 24.25 | 28.33 
2 Re ee Oe 19.88 | 20.84 | 19.64 | 21.42 | 20.02 | 22.61 | 20.12] 28.388 | 20.30) 24.01 
BADIM ES bse ctods <b Sirens 16.29 | 17.15] 16.06 | 17.62 | 16.49 | 18.64] 16.54] 19.34] 16.73 | 19.90 
Ele (al (aes 25 Sema 12.98 | 13.72 | 12.81] 14.08 | 13.31 14.97 | 13.386 | 15.60 | 18.53] 16.07 
Pe nee oe ae 10.06 | 10.63 9.94} 10.98 | 10.41} 11.62 | 10.51 | 12.17} 10.67 | 12.58 
ch 38 |CRRERGER, = Sacer 7.57 7.98 7.48 8.19 7.89 8.73 7.98 9.15 8.21 9.48 
ee an Ee ae 5.61 5.92 5.54 6.03 5.84 6.38 5.89 6.75 6.14 6.90 
Bee tec S hice eee he 4.10 4.38 4.05 4.35 4.27 4.57 4.27 4.97 4.46 4.89 
(Ae es See cee 2.97 3.24 2.93 3.13 3.10 3.24 3.07 3.67 3.16 3.39 
RS Bbses ios. wh stots TVe.s 2.14 2.40 2.09 2.26 2.24 2.27 2.18 2.74 2.20 2.32 
ee So 1.53 LZ 1.46 1.64 1.60 1.59 1.52 2.05 1.49 1.56 


Table 32 shows provincial or regional life expectancy for males and females at selected 
ages. According to the 1961 figures, male life expectancy at birth continues to be below 
70 and that for females above 72 in all of the five regions. During the period 1931-61, life 
expectancy at birth for males increased from 60.00 to 68.35, or 8.385 years, varying from 
6.32 years for the Prairie Provinces to 11.09 years for Quebec; life expectancy at birth for 
females rose from 62.10 to 74.17, or 12.07 years, varying from 10.08 years for British 
Columbia to 14.97 years for Quebec. Quebec showed the greatest improvement of any 
region among young males and females and middle-aged females, and British Columbia 
recorded the greatest improvement among middle-aged males. 
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32.—Expectation of Life at Selected Ages, by Province or Region, 1931, 1941, 
1951, 1956 and 1961 


Province or Region a ee | eee eee 
and Age 1 


Male |Female| Male |Female} Male |Female|} Male |Female| Male |Female 


yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs, yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs 
Atlantic Provinces— 
Att birth se cenaaarest « 60.20 61.91 61.69 64.63 66.57 70.50 67.91 72.89 68.58 73.92 
Li yearl. Gases sce. aes 64.76 65.44 65.68 67.78 69.08 72.41 69.68 74.23 70.06 75.10 
20) V.Gars aes. ere a rei fears 49.22 49.62 49 .36 51.33 51.59 54.52 51.95 56.01 52.17 56.82 
40) WORLEY. sclera ce cievses ore: ¥e 32.73 83.70 32.22 34.19 33.48 35.99 33.58 37.03 33.76 37.70 
Obinicarewe seine one te 13.63 | 14.59 | 18.13 | 14.50 | 18.90} 15.42 | 18.95 | 15.91 | 14.16 | 16.35 
Quebec— 
AG birbine secede tote 56.19 57.80 60.18 63.07 64.42 68.58 66.13 71.02 67.28 PH, 
Piyear’ ce. dae bce 62.45 62.62 64.45 66.28 67.19 70.71 68.11 72.56/| 68.71 73.80 
PAN KAS itemaee GanOACETr B 47.77 47.73 48.38 49.85 49.76 52.92 50.36 54.43 50.82 55.54 
BOMV OATS a deccciemtesveenne 31.04 81.75 30.94 O22 81.54 84.36 31.91 35.42 32.29 36.38 
GDtVeGATS Ar ateu.taemen ae 12.60 13.15 12.44 13.41 12.81 14.17 12.88 14.738 13.16 15.27 
Ontario— 
At birth? ses aden a. 61.30 63.92 64.55 68.43 66.87 71.85 67.80 73.57 68.32 74.40 
L eVGA: S65 oS taco acteec ake 65.05 66.84 66.74 70.07 68.34 72.91 68.76 74,25 69.14 74.95 
2 OMS OGITS hy fetecayote nc conste ste: 48.79 | 50.18 | 49.57] 52.40 | 50.58 | 54.76 | 50.81 | 55.95 | 51.03 | 56.53 
AO RVIOATS:. ccraretssesevaithe a (evetelvie 31.56 32.90 31.54 34,11 82.03 35.75 32.24 86.74 32.35 37.27 
GOT yeHrS encne caste. 12.67 13.47 12.63 14.03 13.07 14.92 12.97 15.56 13.05 15.90 
Prairie Provinces— 
NG birth ves aa.45 teens 63.47 65.49 65.43 68.19 68.36 72.28 69.26 74.18 69.79 75.66 
A Vea. Ge ctes. hee: 67.24 68.30 68.02 70.22 69.90 73.48 70.48 75.06 70.96 76.40 
RORY CAT Steen the incre: 50.98 51.68 51.28 53.08 52.24 55.53 52.55 56.88 52.90 58.08 
ADVOCATE etter sees Fare 83.34 34.35 33.32 34.96 33.86 36.63 34.12 387.71 34.37 38.83 
GOrVEaLS ee ciccet seek. 13.60 14.40 13.35 14.62 13.88 15.51 14.01 16.20 14.22 17.00 
British Columbia— 
Ati birbhies esate eee 62.15 65.34 63.65 68.96 66.73 72.37 68.14 73.91 68.94 75.42 
Ai Ventas Giles Arita io 64.55 67.16 65.40 70.17 67.97 73.32 69.19 74.68 69.83 76.00 
PASE i RDO ORAO CARE 48 .68 51.18 48.99 53.09 50.41 55.51 51.82 56.52 51.85 57.61 
AQUYV GATS ciceaeerssis)sieers 32.17 34.27 31.70 35.14 32.45 36.72 33.11 37.49 33.56 38.46 
65: VCRIS Jere tiie woe 13.36 14.60 12.96 14.88 13.50 15.86 13.72 16.15 13.98 16.94 


1 Figures for 1931 and 1941 are exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 33 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by three countries—Japan, Venezuela 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—and that some of the provinces have lower 
rates than most other countries. The birth rate also helps to give Canada one of the fastest 
growing populations, currently ranking thirteenth among those listed. However, 11 
countries reported lower rates of infant mortality, notably Sweden, Finland and the 
Netherlands—12.6, 14.4 and 14.7, respectively, as compared with Canada’s rate of 23.1. 


INTERNATIONAL VITAL STATISTICS 
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CHAPTER VI.— HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Pace 


In recent years many problems in the planning of health and welfare services have 
become intensified and emphasis has shifted toward new approaches and new programs. 
General prosperity, growing urbanization and industrialization, larger numbers of children 
and older persons in the population, and new concepts and knowledge in health and welfare 


matters have all contributed to needs for additional and revised services. 
important developments took place in 1968. 


A number of 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared (November 1968) by the Research and Statistics 
Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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Of significance was the calling of the first International Conference of Ministers 
Responsible for Social Welfare, held in New York in September under United Nations 
auspices. Canada’s Minister of National Health and Welfare joined representatives of 


_ 93 other nations to ensure, in his words, ‘‘that the human and material resources of a country 


are effectively mobilized and developed to deal successfully with the social requirements of 
change”. Included in the Canadian delegation to the Conference were the Minister of 


- Health and Welfare for New Brunswick, the Minister of Welfare for Manitoba, the Minister 
of Welfare for Saskatchewan and the Deputy Minister of Family and Social Welfare for 


Quebec. Of the four Commissions active during the Conference, the one dealing with 
“Social Welfare Within the Context of National Development”’ was chaired by Canada’s 


- Deputy Minister of National Welfare. 


Another important task undertaken by the Deputy Minister of National Welfare in 
the course of 1968 was the preparation of a Review of Social Development Programs as the 
basis of a government assessment of federal measures in this field. Existing programs and 
alternative options were examined as a part of this internal assessment. 


A number of developments in Canada’s social security system proved helpful from the 
viewpoint both of meeting the needs of individual Canadians and of relieving the provinces 
of costs they have been, or would otherwise be, carrying. One of these developments was 
the further reduction in the age of eligibility for the Old Age Security pension and the 


~ Guaranteed Income Supplement. As of Jan. 1, 1969, the age for qualification was 66 


instead of 67. As a consequence, persons over 66 no longer require basic assistance 
under the shared-cost programs of Old Age Assistance, Blind Persons Allowances and 
Disabled Persons Allowances, and this meant a further significant saving to the provinces. 
When the process of reducing the eligibility age was begun in 1966, it was estimated that by 
the time the process was completed (Jan. 1, 1970) the savings to the provinces over the 
four-year period would amount to some $120,000,000. 


As for the impact of the Guaranteed Income Supplement program, an indication of 
what it has meant in terms of reducing the demand for provincial. supplementary assistance 
can be gained from the fact that, as of the end of 1968, 750,000 Old Age Security beneficiaries 
(i.e., more than one half of the total caseload) were receiving the Supplement, and of this 
number more than 450,000 were being paid the full amount available. In this connection, 
the further cost-of-living escalation of benefits, effective Jan. 1, 1969, brought the Old Age 
Security pension up to $78.00 a month and the combined maximum of the Old Age Security 
pension and the Guaranteed Income Supplement payment to $109.20 a month. 


It may also be noted that the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans have begun to make a 
significant contribution in the field of income maintenance. Benefits for survivors were 
paid for the first time in February 1968, and by year-end some 11,000 widows and orphans 
were receiving such benefits under the Canada Pension Plan alone. Many of these recip- 
ients would otherwise have had to depend for their basic maintenance on mothers’ allow- 
ances or general assistance. Similarly, the retirement benefits, now payable at age 66, 


_ are increasingly significant. By the end of 1968, more than 37,000 persons. were receiving 


such benefits which, as of January 1969, reached a maximum of $32.00 a month; the 
maximum payment for persons retiring at the end of 1969 will be $42.00 a month. 


During 1968, the Canada Assistance Plan completed its second year of operation and 
there was increasing evidence of its effectiveness not only in bringing together and im- 
proving existing public assistance programs but also in integrating child welfare services, 
providing support for health services to persons in need, extending a wide range of admini- 
strative and welfare services, and making provision for Indian welfare and for work activity 
projects. With coverage under the Plan currently running at approximately 1,000,000 
recipients, federal payments for 1969-70 are estimated at close to $500,000,000. 


In August 1968, a Task Force on Sport was appointed by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare to study relationships between professional and amateur sport and 
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between the Federal Government and the national and international sport-governing 
bodies. It is also to suggest ways in which the Federal Government can improve Canadian 
athletic competition at home and abroad. 


Concerning health, the outstanding event of 1968 was the coming into force of the 
national Medical Care Act. Effective July 1, agreements came into effect between the 
Federal Government and the governments of Saskatchewan and British Columbia (see 
pp. 284-286). Several other provinces were reported planning to sign in 1969. 


Because of the considerable growth in health care costs, a Federal-Provincial Committee 
was set up at a meeting of Ministers of Health of the Federal and Provincial Governments 
held in November in Ottawa. This Committee is to advise the Ministers concerning ways 
and means of keeping the cost of health services at a reasonable level. At the same Con- 
ference, the Federal Government announced its intention of phasing out certain parts of 
the General Health Grants Program over a three-year period. It also indicated its plans to 
cease financial participation in the Hospital Construction Grant in 1970, and to limit ex- 
penditure on the Health Resources Fund in 1968-69 to $37,540,000. 


Much attention has been given to the augmentation of Canada’s limited physical 
facilities and manpower resources for the provision of health care. Within the Federal 
Government, the Health Resources Directorate of the Health and Welfare Department is 
planning studies to measure needs and enhance the efficiency with which present resources 
are employed. The provinces have also been conducting studies and have been building 
health science centres. These centres, integrated complexes for the complete provision of 
all facets of health care, education and research, are under construction or active planning 
in major cities across Canada; the Health Resources Fund has made major contributions to 
them (see p. 270). In October, representatives of the centres and other interested profes- 
sionals met in Ottawa, under the auspices of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, to discuss common problems and exchange ideas. 


Other events and circumstances of 1968 with special bearing upon health and social 
security included:— 


The growing problem of the abuse of drugs (narcotics, marijuana, LSD, STP, and model- 
ling glue): The apparent failure of the established mechanisms of law enforcement to signif- 
icantly curb, or even to slow down, the increase in the misuse of these substances, was 
leading to heightened concern and to increased demands for re-examination of the ap- 
proaches made in the past. Two Bills were introduced in the Senate in 1968 to facilitate 
the control of hazardous substances and restricted drugs and at the year-end were under 
consideration. Concurrently, the Department set up a Committee to examine the problem 
of drug abuse and to make recommendations to guide future policy. 


Steadily increasing documentation of the harmful effects of smoking upon health: Late in 
the year, the Department of National Health and Welfare published a listing, by brand- 
name, of the nicotine and “tar’’ content of all cigarettes commonly sold in Canada. Four 
Bills introduced in the House of Commons late in 1968 by private members were referred 
to Committee and not simply ‘‘talked out’’, as is often the fate of such Bills. Moreover, 
their consideration by the Committee had the support of the Minister. One of the Bills 
would prohibit the broadcasting of cigarette commercials, another would extend the Food 
and Drugs Act to tobacco products, and the others would require warnings of hazards to 
health to appear on tobacco packages and in printed tobacco advertising. 


Water pollution studies: The boards set up in 1965 by the International Joint Commis- 
sion of Canada and the United States to reduce the pollution of Lake Erie, Lake Ontario 
and the international section of the St. Lawrence River submitted their second interim re- 
port to the governments in August 1968. This report outlined achievements to date, 
which were considerable, and set out the scope of remaining problems, namely: objection- 
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able and harmful substances in the water; eutrophication*; thermal pollution; disposal of 
radioactive wastes; and pesticide runoff from broad tracts of land. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare submitted a brief to the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy in November 1968. The brief recommended that the 
Department’s scientific activities be adequately supported, that training and research into 
scientific administration be stressed, that survey standards be updated and applied, that 
an explicit science policy be adopted, that a scientific evaluation of educational systems in 
Canada be undertaken, that a research-information clearing-house be established, that 
there be a continuing parliamentary committee on science policy, that a continuing Canada 
Health Survey be established, that social and behavioural science be represented on the 


_ Science Council of Canada, that the Federal Government’s social research be co-ordinated, 


that a clearing-house be set up on Canada’s international research activities, and that 
fundamental research be adequately supported. 


PART I.—HEALTH 


Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to it 
by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
health matters of a national character and provides important financial assistance to 


' provincial health and hospital services. All levels of government are aided and supported 


by a network of voluntary agencies working in different health fields. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 


- Veterans Affairs and National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 


for collection, analysis and publication of national health statistics, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Canada Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with 
food production. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is concerned with food and drugs, 
including narcotics, operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries out 
international health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and 
other special groups. It advises on the medical eligibility of applicants for blindness allow- 
ances and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment 
for recipients of the allowances and also administers disability and rehabilitation benefits 
under the Canada Pension Plan. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of 
health conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Health 
counselling and medical supervision are provided for the Federal Public Service. The 
Department also administers the civil aviation medical program for the Department of 


Transport. 


The Department serves the provinces in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity and 
administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. Administration 
of federal aspects of the Health Resources Fund and the Hospital Insurance and National 
Health Grant programs is a major activity. Co-ordination with the provinces on health 
matters is facilitated by the Dominion Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy 
Minister of National Health, who acts as chairman, the chief health officer of each prov- 


ince, and five appointees of the Governor in Council. The Council meets semi-annually. 


Federal-provincial technical advisory committees of the Council deal with specific aspects 
of health. 
* The enrichment of waters by nutrients, generally causing heavy growth of aquatic vegetation such as algae, 


which, by decaying, progressively exhaust dissolved oxygen in lower depths, The effect is cumulative; the results 
are marked and often surprising; and the dynamics are not fully understood. 
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Subsection 1.—Public Medical Care 


The Medical Care Act was passed by the Canadian Parliament in December 1966 
and became operative on July 1, 1968. On that date British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
entered the plan and several other provinces had signified firm intention to enter by Apr. 
1, 1969. In accordance with the terms of the Act, the Federal Government contributes 
to any participating province half of the per capita cost of all insured services furnished 
under the plans of all participating provinces multiplied by the number of insured persons 
in that one province. In order to benefit from this federal contribution, a provincial 
plan must meet the following criteria:— 


(1) the plan must be operated on a non-profit basis by a public authority set up by the provincial 
eta and subject in respect of its accounts and financial transactions to provincial 
audit; 

(2) the plan must make available, on uniform terms and conditions to all insurable residents of 
the province, insured services, which are defined as all medically necessary services ren- 
dered by medical practitioners, for whom the provincial law must provide reasonable 
compensation so as to ensure reasonable access to insured services by insured persons; 

(8) the plan must give entitlement to not less than 90 p.c. of the total number of eligible residents 
of the province during the first two years and not less than 95 p.c. thereafter; 

(4) for persons normally resident in Canada, the plan does not impose any minimum period of 
residence, although a waiting period of up to three months for entitlement within a province 
is permissible if ‘portability’ is provided for, so that persons retain coverage when tempora- 
rily absent from the province or during any waiting period, of not more than three months, 
for benefits in another province on change of residence. 


In addition to the comprehensive physicians’ services which must be provided as 
insured services by participating provinces, the Medical Care Act empowers the govern- 
ment to include any additional health services under terms and conditions that may be 
specified by the Governor in Council. All insured services must be provided without 
exclusion because of age, ability to pay or other circumstances. 


The Canada Assistance Plan (see pp. 310-311) provides for federal contributions of 
half of the costs of health care services (as well as income maintenance) that provinces 
make available to persons establishing eligibility on the basis of financial need. 


Subsection 2.—Health Resources Program 


The Health Resources Program is concerned with manpower in the health fields 
necessary for the provision of comprehensive health services to Canadians. Under the 
program the Federal Government provides capital grants for teaching and research estab- 
lishments, undertakes studies on health manpower, and offers advice and consultation. 


The capital-grant aspect of the program was inaugurated when in July 1966 Parlia- 
ment passed the Health Resources Fund Act, which was established to develop resources 
for the training of personnel in order to reduce shortages and to meet the increase in de- 
mand that is likely to follow the introduction of medical-care insurance. The Act estab- 
lished a fund of $500,000,000, available over the period 1966-80. Out of this fund the 
Government will pay up to 50 p.c. of the cost of planning, construction, purchase, renova- 
tion and basic equipment of teaching hospitals, medical schools, training facilities for 
nurses and other health professionals, and research establishments; the costs of land, 
interest and residential buildings are excluded. Of the $500,000,000, $300,000,000 is 
available to the provinces in proportion to their populations and $25,000,000 available 
to the Atlantic Provinces for joint projects in which all four provinces participate; the 
remaining $175,000,000 are yet to be allocated. By Mar. 31, 1968, the Government had 
approved contributions of $81,000,000 and paid out $37,000,000—about two thirds for 
training facilities and one third for research establishments. 

In 1967, the Government called a Medical Manpower Conference, which approved a 
program of studies of various aspects of the supply, distribution, training and use of pro- 
fessional and technical people in the health services. These health-manpower studies 
are intended to be undertaken by a team of consultants in the Department. 
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The Department provides technical and professional advice and consults with officials 
of provincial governments and other agencies concerned with the development of health 
resources in Canada, and supports programs to increase the effectiveness of health man- 
power. These activities are undertaken to ensure the economical and efficient use of the 
Health Resources Fund. 


Subsection 3.—National Health Grant Program 


The National Health Grant Program was instituted in 1948 to assist the provinces in 
extending and improving public health and hospital services. As provincial needs have 
altered, changes have been made in the amounts and conditions of individual grants. 
Table 1 shows the utilization of the National Health Grants and changes in their classifica- 
tion since inception, and the current grants, as follows: Professional Training, Hospital 
Construction, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Public Health Research, General 
Public Health, Cancer Control, Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children, and Child 
and Maternal Health. During the period 1948-67, the total expenditures under this pro- 
gram were $717,220,740, representing 81 p.c. of the funds allocated. In 1967-68 utilization 
reached 92 p.c. 

-The largest single grant has been in support of hospital construction. Up to Mar. 31, 
1967, funds had been approved for the construction of buildings for 126,356 hospital beds 
and 15,840 bassinets, 24,023 beds for nurses and 916 beds for interns. The second largest 
grant, the General Public Health Grant, has assisted the provinces in extending local 
health services to prevent disease and control environmental health hazards. Since 1948 
more than 50,000 health personnel have received bursaries for special training and in 
1967-68 alone more than 6,000 health workers were employed with the aid of grant funds. 
Other grants are designated for preventive and treatment services in specific areas, such 
as mental health, tuberculosis and cancer, improvement of maternity, infant and child 
care, and the correction and treatment of crippling conditions. 
1.—Amounts Allocated and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National Health 


Grant Program, by Grant, for the Period Ended Mar. 31, 1967, and for the Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1968. 


May 14, 1948—Mar. 31, 1967 Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 
Grant Amount Amount Percentage Amount Amount Percentage 
Allocated! Expended?2 | Expendedp | Allocated! | Expended2* | Expendedp 
$ $ $ $ 
Crippled Children!.......... 6,207,728 4,431,677 a _ _ = 
Professional Training........ 19, 435,373 18,994,271 98 1,991,900 2,103,504 106 
Hospital Construction®......| 271,888,104 250,419, 287 92 20,367,320 16,401, 662 81 
Venereal Disease Control$... 5,968,336 5,146,209 86 —_ = = 
imental “Health... 502.023. 136, 845, 669 116,614, 247 86 8,656, 650 8,391, 840 97 
Tuberculosis Control........ 70,006, 429 66 , 027, 849 94 1,923,700 2,296, 428 119 
Public Health Research.... 23,141,888 20,529,358 88 4,581,370 4,799,107 105 
iEtealeh Survey?.....6 056% 645, 180 540,960 84 _ — — 
General Public Health...... 189,596,069 139,989, 207 74 17,076,597 17,675,907 104 
Wancer Control..:.........< 64,182,967 46,976,706 73 1,923,700 1,629,076 85 
Laboratory and Radiological 
BP RCCOE. Cocca ccs re ences 47,404,300 14,450,881 30 —— — <= 
Medical Rehabilitation?..... 6,500,000 3,016,750 46 _ = = 
Medical Rehabilitation and 
Crippled Children!®....... 19,381,795 13,543,349 70 2,885,550 1,652,784 57 
Child and Maternal Health 24,049,794 16,539,989 69 1,923,700 1,550,994 81 
Motals o-Ps 885,248,632 | 717,220,740 81 61,330,487 56,501,302 92 


1 As set out in the Orders in Council authorizing the General Health Grants and Hospital Construction Grants 

for the years cited. Provinces may vary the amounts allocated for individual General Health Grants by transfer 
2 Total expenditures for each Grant for all provinces net 

Quebee’s share, which has been paid through tax rebate under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements 


of unexpendced funds from one Grant to another. 


Act, effective 1965-66. 


4 Merged with the Medical Rehabilitation Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 


unclaimed allocations as from Apr. 1, 1953. 


7 Lapsed in 1953 following the completion of provincial health surveys. 


3 Because of grant transfers, expenditures may exceed 100 p.c. of amounts allocated. 
6 The amounts allocated exclude revotes for 


6 Absorbed into the General Publie Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 


into the General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 


Children Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 


10 From 1960 only; see footnotes 4 and 9. 


8 Introduced in 1953 an 


absorbed 


9 Introduced in 1953 and merged with the Crippled 


U Introduced in 1953. 
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Projects supported by the Public Health Research Grant relate to the prevention of 
disease, disability or death; epidemiology; hospital administration; community-based 
health and medical care; operational research; environmental health including sanitation; 
and the training and utilization of health manpower. 


Subsection 4.—Hospital Insurance 


Provincial hospital insurance programs, operating in all provinces and territories 
since 1961, cover 99 p.c. of the population of Canada. The programs were introduced 
under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, by which the Federal 
Government shares with the provinces the cost of providing specified hospital services 
to insured patients. Specifically excluded are tuberculosis hospitals and sanatoria, hos- 
pitals or institutions for the mentally ill, and institutions providing custodial care, such as 
nursing homes and homes for the aged. The methods of administering and financing the 
program in each province and the provision of services above the stipulated minimum 
required by the Act are left to the choice of the province. 


Insured in-patient services must include accommodation, meals, necessary nursing 
service, diagnostic procedures, pharmaceuticals, the use of operating rooms, case rooms, 
anaesthetic facilities, and the use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy if available. Similar 
out-patient services may be included in provincial plans and authorized for contribution 
under the Act. All provinces include some out-patient services. The provincial plans 
are administered by the provincial department of health in some provinces and by a separate 
commission in others. ‘To finance the insurance plans, the provinces use general revenue, 
sales taxes and premiums in various combinations.* The Federal Government con- 
tributes, out of the consolidated revenue fund in respect to each province, 25 p.c. of the 
per capita cost of in-patient services in Canada and 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in- 
patient services in the province, which is then multiplied by the average number of insured 
people in that province. Thus, the total contribution is about 50 p.c. of the sharable 
cost for all Canada, but the proportion is higher for provinces where the per capita cost 
is below average and lower for the other provinces. Contributions for insured out-patient 
services with respect to each province are paid in the same proportion as the contributions 
to the cost for in-patients. 


During 1966, the Federal Government made the following payments, totalling 
$441,119,464: Newfoundland $14,337,110, Prince Edward Island $3,027,591, Nova Scotia 
$22,656,675, New Brunswick $18,313,449, Ontario $219,511,420, Manitoba $29,028,853, 
Saskatchewan $30,584,659, Alberta $47,572,631, British Columbia $54,839,222, Yukon 
Territory $383,127, and Northwest Territories $864,727. 


Tables 2 and 3 show data for the hospitals listed in hospital insurance agreements for 
the year 1966. The 1,293 hospitals had a total of 137,272 beds set up at the end of the 
year or 6.8 beds per 1,000 population. The rate of patient-days per 1,000 population 
was 2,004 for Canada and ranged from 1,496 in Newfoundland to 2,320 in Saskatchewan. 


Table 4 shows the expenditures of budget review hospitals. They exclude capital 
costs, but include expenditures for services not covered by hospital insurance plans. The 
expenditures increased by 15 p.c. over the preceding year to $1,276,090,000 of which 
salaries accounted for two thirds. Although budget review hospitals provided only about 
88 p.c. of all services, the table shows also the per capita amount of their expenditures. 
This varies greatly between provinces, mainly because of differences in hospital utilization 
(patient-days per person per year) and of the amount of care provided for chronic patients. 


* Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Yukon Territory use general revenue 
only; Alberta, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories use general revenue and a daily charge at the time 
of service; Nova Scotia uses general revenue and sales tax; Saskatchewan uses general revenue, premiums and sales 
tax; and Ontario and Manitoba use general revenue and premiums. 


_ tT OnJan. 1, 1965, contributions to Quebec under the ae Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act were discon- 
tinued and replaced by arrangements under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 
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2.—Number of Beds in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance Agreements, with Rates 
| per 1,000 Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1966 


rhe Beds en Beds 
Province ose Province or Territory ee) 
Hospitals Number} Rate! Hospitals Number | Rate! 
Newfoundland......... 48 2,978 6.0 |Saskatchewan.......... 159 7,822 8.2 
Prince Edward Island.. 9 626 5.7 Alberta... Ser Tae 152 12,894 8.7 
Nova Scotia........... 48 4,838 6.4 |British Columbia....... 120 12,442 6.5 
New Brunswick........ 40 4,034 6.5 Yukon Territory........ 5 160 10.7 
PINODOG OSS i cha sidee sss 265 36,701 6.3 Northwest Territories. . 29 484 16.7 
ES OSS a ee 316 47,290 6.7 —_-———— | —-—_ | ———_- 
IWATLODS. oo 5st sche c ces 102 7,003 eel Canadary.oo..ceos- 1,293 137,272 6.8 


1 Per 1,000 population; based on intercensal population as at Dec. 31, 1966. 


3.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance 
Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, 1966 


oa Paid 
No. of Total Patient-Days ‘or by the Insurance 
Province or Territory Hospitals Plan abphe Reporting 
Reporting BOE 
Number Rate! Number Rate? 
Newfoundland Pode iete wicca Ue aor 48 737, 982 1,496 681,111 1,384 
Prince Edward Island 9 183,844 1,694 176,291 1,649 
Nova Scotia. 2 Malti tiale aera 4'e'els Sialerats's views cece ceee obs eave 48 1,355, 136 1,792 1,213,376 1,645 
RORESTUUS WICKS Biers in Ada B88 Seale sare tale Rass 40 1,199,260 1,944 1,091,314 1,794 
Quebec SO8C6 Ac GE. 4 SOSA SEE Agee eos 267 | 10,763,554 1,862 || 10,113,285 1,754 
Ontario Beets cielo selere ste Sacha elnidete eevee et cheeobiaee ss 311 | 14,445,301 2,075 || 18,060,038 1,920 
Oo eae es ee een eee 101 1,975,573 2,051 1,782,796 1,901 
SPL CUEWV ALL Jas, Fol. ces se oa alae tte scisio.c-8d seh ck sioe'e 158 2,216,777 2,320 2,124,079 2,247 
Alberta Sid ok leant isivierarele. ce neaiae tee oe Nelda ee wleees 151 3,390,577 2,317 3,154,024 2,170 
Beets COUNT DING Fc.25 scoters Meiers nfasia tebe alain 120 3,743,778 1,998 3,309,140 1,778 
BICONIL CITIVOLY EE. Wot cals tes o72'asckeheaaaiesss 5 25,834 1,796 21,642 1,542 
Borbiwest Territories ....282icc0sessevenees ss. 27 63,955 2,225 37,232 1,318 
RENAE sastoree ares er cptcastotereeroneeet tari erorirorecers 1,285 | 40,101,571 2,004 || 36,764, 428 1,861 
1 Per 1,000 population; based on the 1966 Census. 2 Per 1,000 persons insured under provincial plans. 


4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1966 


: Medical 
Salaries 
‘ . and Other 
Province or Territory oe Surgical Drugs Food Expenses! Total 
& Supplies 
AMOUNTS OF EXPENDITURES 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland NR ET Meee ee Se 12, 234 835 1,223 1,779 7,150 23 , 222 
Prince Edward Island............... 2,910 149 197 319 1,318 4,892 
MERICOS. Seles ee ees 23,989 1,285 1,537 2,358 12,244 41,414 
PMEW WSPUNSWICK | <5 .isieais sees ted oie ak 20,821 1,264 1,326 2,042 10,275 35,729 
a ee eee 276,354 11,819 14,325 17,075 81,774 401,347 
OTE Doe Shes cial Rearend aru pare 300,049 13,831 16,510 20,324 106,328 457,043 
aPRERLy tise 56, Read aiestta. FILEEEE SE 36,397 1,802 2,389 2,602 12,598 55, 787 
MEEBO OT on 5 caacss Vas Kho Mie 38,816 1,884 2,285 2,985 14,219 60,190 
RMA e's 08 oo £5 sno tas vchaudha Ads 58, 422 2,608 3, 122 5, 452 24,640 94,244 
BAe COOMUIO DIA. basses ciety eee 67,957 3,276 3,645 4,675 22,008 101,561 
PMICONM ET OrritOry’s os )5 asi! s/o vd deide we 104 8 5 8 51 175 
Northwest Territories............... 246 13 18 26 184 487 
PeaTISOR de whaltsiess » pce. dices 838, 299 38,774 46,581 59, 645 292,790 1,276,090 


1 Includes other supplies, electricity, maintenance services, repairs, interest, depreciation, rent, etc. 
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4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1966—concluded 


Medical 
Salaries 
. . and Other 
Province or Territory xs Surgieal Drugs Food Expenses! Total 
& Supplies 
EXPENDITURES PER Patient-Day? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 16.91 1.15 1.69 2.46 9.89 32.10 
Prince Edward Island 15.82 0.81 1.07 1.74 ffl 26.61 
Nova Scotia 19.70 1.06 1.26 1.94 10.05 34.01 
New Brunswick 18.83 1.14 1.20 1.85 9.29 32.31 
QUEDECi crate eee. 30.30 1.30 157 1.87 8.96 44.00 
Ontario 23.39 1.08 1.29 1.58 8.29 35.63 
Manitoba 20.44 1.01 1.34 1.46 7.09 31.34 
Saskatchewan.. 19.74 0.96 1.16 1.52 Meee 30.60 
Alberta 18.62 0.88 1.00 1.74 7.85 30.04 
British Columbia 21.28 1.02 1.14 1.46 6.90 31.80 
YukonvPerritoryenee eee eens cy) loess) 2.30 1.58 2.28 bee y) 52.87 
Northwest Territories............... Weds 0.90 1.28 1.79 12.79 33.84 
Canada Wiens cestecns este 23.77 1.10 1.32 1.69 8.30 36.18 
EXPENDITURES PER Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland ares ec. acme sts oe 24.80 1.69 2.48 3.60 14.50 47.07 
Prince Edward Island............... 26.81 137 1.82 2.94 12.14 45.08 
INIONELISIOOLOU bern acdaddactartc dre anos 31.73 1.70 2.03 Sid 16.20 54.78 
News Brunswickinniawea. adsteren eo: + 33.76 2.05 2.15 aol 16.66 57.93 
Quebec: snc gemmeoute mints Oe tate tes 1s 47.81 2.04 2.48 2.95 14.15 69.43 
QNUANION Ande Meme aine scenes a 43.11 1.99 Pr otl 2.92 15.27 65.66 
Manito ba... ceeee ca aaa cee cess 37.97 1.87 2.48 00 13.09 57.93 
Saskatchewan omens echo enon es 40.63 1.97 2.39 Se12 14.89 63.00 
Al bertat. say Masonite ae cee. 39.93 1.78 Qals e663 16.84 64.41 
Britvish Cclumibidueeac.toeeetnence 36.27 1.75 1.95 2.49 11.74 54.20 
Yukon Derritomyer ets: «ce eect. 7.21 0.53 0.36 0.52 3.52 12.14 
Northwest Territories............... 8.57 0.45 0.61 0.90 6.41 16.94 
Canadas eres 32 cree 41.88 1.94 2.83 2.98 14.68 63.76 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Newfoundland) ce ctetcceeecisece caus 52.7 3.6 5.3 dot 30.8 100.0 
Prince Edward Island............... 59.5 3.0 4.0 6.5 26.9 100.0 
INOValSCotiainttaecncsa. «see ecees tees 57.9 Rie! Bay 5.7 29.6 100.0 
INGw Brunswwiackiasccsmemestsencieleies 58.3 3.5 3.7 5.7 28.8 100.0 
Quchetrsn cat am easeai weenie neon: 68.8 2.9 3.6 4.3 20.4 100.0 
Ontario weanss: ewes. cee eee 65.7 3.0 3.6 4.4 2333 100.0 
Mamitopa sas ease telinns + acts oecini« 65.2 B72 4.3 4.7 22.6 100.0 
Saskatchewaleckciecdoccs nentceece 64.5 3.1 3.8 5.0 23.6 100.0 
Alberta Anam. ctecn Wcbaicsaostetian 62.0 2.8 3.3 5.8 261 100.0 
IBritishuColmmbineenscenis. uae oe 66.9 Sind, 3.6 4.6 OREN 100.0 
Wiukonilenritons aerate eset 59.4 4.4 3.0 4.3 28.9 100.0 
Northwest Territories............... 50.6 Pll 3.6 5.3 37.8 100.0 
Cama We sss ciccoe tien oh Sireiate 65.7 3.0 Bed 4.7 22.9 100.0 
1 Includes other supplies, electricity, maintenance services, repairs, interest, depreciation, rent, ete. 2 Hx- 
cludes the newborn. 3 Based on the 1966 Census. 


Subsection 5.—Food and Drug Control 


The provisions of the Food and Drugs Act, administered by the Food and Drug 
Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, apply to the manufacture, 
advertising, packaging and sale of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices anywhere 
in Canada. Wide powers are authorized under this legislation to maintain the safety, 
purity and quality of food and drug products and to prevent misrepresentation in labelling 
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and advertising. The Act also specifically prohibits the advertising of any food, drug, 
cosmetic or medical device as a preventive or cure for a number of serious diseases and also 
lists drugs that may be sold only on prescription. 


Standards of safety and purity are developed through laboratory research and main- 
tained through constant and widespread inspection. The inspection of food-manufactur- 
ing establishments plays a major role in the production of clean, wholesome foods containing 
ingredients that meet recognized standards. Changing food technology requires the 
development of methods of laboratory analysis to ensure the safety of new types of in- 
gredients and packaging materials. The Food and Drug Regulations list chemical additives 
that may be used in foods, the amounts that may be added to each food and the underlying 
reason. Information on new additives must be submitted for careful review before they 
are included in the permitted list. Considerable emphasis is placed upon studies to ensure 
that the levels of pesticide residues in foods do not constitute a health hazard and the 
effect of new packaging and processing techniques on the bacteria associated with food 
spoilage is of special concern. 


Detailed information on all new drugs must be reviewed by the Directorate to deter- 
mine compliance with requirements before release for sale is permitted. Drug regulations 
set standards for drug manufacturing, facilities and controls, and prescribe additional 
safeguards in the distribution of investigational and new drugs. Drug manufacturing 
requirements relate to sanitation of facilities, employment of qualified personnel, testing 
to ensure standards of quality and safety at stated stages of processing, and maintenance of 
records of testing performance, together with a system of control to enable a complete and 
rapid recall of any lot or batch of drugs from the market. The controls over clinical trials 
and marketing of new drugs require detailed information to be submitted to the Directorate 
concerning the method of manufacture, the tests applied to establish standards of safety 
and quality, and substantial evidence of the clinical effectiveness of the new drug for the 
purposes stated. Samples of the final product must also be submitted. Before carrying 
out clinical trials, a manufacturer also must file complete data on his experience with the 
drug, including any evidence of adverse side effects, and the qualifications of the persons 
to be engaged in its investigational use. The Minister may suspend clinical testing based 
on this evidence if he feels that it is in the public interest to do so; in such case the manu- 
facturer has the right to appeal the decision. 


The Food and Drug Directorate administers the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, 
which is concerned with the voluntary registration before marketing and the annual 
licensing of secret-formula medicines sold under proprietary or trade names. 


The Directorate conducts an adverse-drug-reaction reporting program across Canada 
to recognize and investigate reactions to drugs. The co-operation of the medical, dental, 
veterinary and pharmaceutical professions is solicited in advising the Directorate of such 
reactions in private practice. Each manufacturer and distributor of drugs in Canada is 
required to submit to the Directorate certain information on all the products he is market- 
ing in Canada, other than those registered under the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act. 
He must notify the Directorate each time he intends to market another product, make 
changes in an existing product or withdraw a product from the market. Regulation of the 
supply and use of narcotic drugs is carried out under the Narcotic Control Act, as revised 
in 1961. This legislation, administered by the Directorate’s Division of Narcotic Control, 
is designed to ensure that narcotics, while readily available for their proper medical use, 
are not diverted from that use. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police and other law- 
enforcement agencies enforce the Act and seek to reduce the illicit traffic. 


Subsection 6.—Medical Services 


Through its Medical Services Branch, the Department of National Health and Welfare 
provides several direct and indirect types of medical service, as described in the following 
paragraphs. “Indirect” services are provided by hiring local services where practicable. 
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Indians and Eskimos.—Medical and public health services are made available to 
registered Indians or Eskimos who are not included under provincial arrangements and who 
are unable to provide for themselves. Much of the service in treatment and health 
education is rendered to the patients through 34 departmental out-patient clinics and 85 
health centres staffed by medical and other public health personnel. In remote areas, the 
key facility is frequently the departmental nursing station, a combined emergency treat- 
ment and public health unit usually having two to four beds under the direction of one or 
two nurses; 47 of these are operated throughout Canada. 


Where practicable, there has been considerable integration of Indians in provincial 
and municipal health agencies, so that the number of hospitals and other facilities provided 
specifically for them have been reduced accordingly. At present, the Department main- 
tains 14 hospitals at strategic points and co-operates elsewhere with community, mission or 
company hospitals. Indians are included under all provincial prepaid insurance plans for 
hospital care and other forms of medical care. Indian and Eskimo health workers are 
trained to give instruction in health care and sanitation. 


Northern Health.—Because of the special problems in developing health services in 
the Far North, the Department has been given the responsibility of co-ordinating federal 
and territorial health care for all residents. In so doing, it undertakes the functions of a 
health department for the Council of the Northwest Territories and assists the government 
of the Yukon Territory in the provision of certain health services. Hospital insurance 
plans are in effect in both territories, 


In the Yukon, services for the total population, administered through the Commis- 
sioner for the Yukon and provided on a cost-sharing basis with the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, include complete treatment for tuberculosis, payment for services 
rendered at the Alberta cancer clinics, mental hospital care through arrangements with the 
Province of British Columbia, and medical care for indigent patients. Public health 
nursing services, measures for the control of communicable diseases, and administration of 
the principal public hospital are primarily the responsibility of the Department. 


Similar services are provided in the Northwest Territories with costs shared between 
the territorial government and the Departments of National Health and Welfare and of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Other Medical Services.—Compulsorily prepaid medical, surgical, hospital and other 
treatment services are provided for crew members of all foreign-going ships arriving in 
Canada and Canadian coastal vessels in interprovincial trade, and medical, surgical and 
other treatment prepaid on an elective basis is available to crew members of Canadian 
fishing vessels. (Canadian seamen obtain their hospital care under the provincial hospital 
insurance plans.) A medical service is also provided for the Canadian Coast Guard. 


All vessels, aircraft and other conveyances and their crews and passengers arriving in 
Canada from foreign countries are inspected by quarantine officers to detect and correct 
conditions that could lead to the entry into Canada of such diseases as smallpox, cholera, 
plague, yellow fever, typhus and relapsing fever. Fully organized quarantine stations 
are located at all major seaports and airports. 


The Immigration Medical Service conducts in Canada and other countries the medical 
examination of all applicants for immigration to Canada and provides treatment for certain 
classes of persons after arrival in Canada, including immigrants who become ill en route to 
their destination or while seeking employment. 


Health counselling is offered through Medical Services Branch units to federal em- 
ployees throughout the country. This service is primarily diagnostic and advisory only 
but emergency treatment may also be given. 


Air pilots and other air personnel are routinely examined by the Civil Aviation Medical 
Assessment Service for physical and mental fitness for the performance of their duties. 
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The Department is responsible for enforcing hygienic standards on federal property, 
including ports and terminals, on interprovincial means of transport and on ships and 
aircraft. 


Subsection 7.—Radiation Protection 


The Department of National Health and Welfare, as the principal adviser to the 
Atomic Energy Control Board under the Atomic Energy Control Regulations, reviews all 
applications for licences to procure radioactive materials and recommends health and 
safety measures. The Department has developed codes for the safe handling of all radio- 
active materials and has also developed a comprehensive program to protect the public 
from harmful radiation that could arise through the uncontrolled use of radioactive mate- 
rials, X-ray equipment, nuclear reactors and other sources, as well as to meet the general 
concern about radiation from the testing of nuclear weapons and from medical X-ray 
procedures. Members of the Department serve on advisory committees to the Atomic 
Energy Control Board which review the location, design, construction and operation of 
proposed nuclear reactors and charged-particle accelerators (cyclotrons) and make recom- 
mendations on their health and safety aspects. 


‘Although the Federal Government does not have authority to enforce health and 
safety measures in connection with the use of X-rays, the Department has established a 
_ committee to set X-ray safety standards and recommend procedures for use throughout 

Canada. The committee recommends that the sale of X-ray equipment be subjected to 
federal control and its installation to provincial control. Some provinces have enacted 
enabling legislation concerning X-ray equipment and some require registration of operators 
and equipment. 


The Department serves as co-ordinator for federal departments and agencies that could 
deal with radiation accidents and gives short training courses in radiation protection. 
Direct protection services are provided to workers. Detection devices that workers wear 
on their bodies are examined periodically to determine the amount of radiation to which 
the worker has been exposed. Where there is hazard of ingestion or inhalation of radio- 
active substances, the worker’s breath and urine are analysed and when there is an accident 
or an accident is suspected the person is examined in the ‘‘whole body counter’’, a device 
that measures radiation emanating from a living person. 


The Department operates laboratories for monitoring and research. Radioactive 
fall-out is monitored over the whole country as are water, air and food products in the 
vicinity of nuclear reactors. Research is directed toward improvement of measuring radia- 
tion exposure; tracing radioactive fall-out elements through rain to soil, through plant 
tissue and thence to domestic animals and through the human body; and studying the 
effect of radiation on tissues, blood and cells in order to explore the relationship between 
radiation and disease. 


Subsection 8.—Medical Research 


Federal Government agencies have steadily increased their funds allocated for both 
intramural and extramural biomedical research to $44,700,000 in 1967-68; funds desig- 
nated in the Estimates for these purposes in 1968-69 total $53,500,000, an increase of over 
19.7 p.c. The principal agency engaged in intramural medical research is the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, which spent $8,000,000 on research and development 
studies and related scientific activities in the fields of radiation protection, air pollution, 
occupational health, environmental health, biochemistry, epidemiology and health services. 
The Department of Veterans Affairs continued a variety of clinical studies in chronic 
disease problems, including a psychiatric research program, that amounted to $357,000 in 
1967-68. The National Research Council also conducts intramural investigations of 
importance to health in radiation biology and the biosciences. 


Federal grants supporting the development of biomedical research and research per- 
sonnel in universities and hospitals are channelled mainly through the Medical Research 
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Council, although significant outlays are made by other agencies in special fields such as 
public health, defence and dental research. Moreover, the expansion of research plant is 
one of the key objectives of the Health Resources Program of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


The Medical Research Council spent $20,500,000 in 1967-68, of which $7,759,000 was 
allocated for annual grants-in-aid, $4,991,000 for three-year term research projects, 
$2,638,000 for equipment grants, $3,760,000 for research scholarships and fellowships, and 
$1,351,000 for other research promotion. Its 1968-69 budget for these programs was 
increased to $26,943,000. 


Under the Public Health Research Grant, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare allocated $4,090,000 in 1967-68 to applied and developmental research projects 
conducted by universities, hospitals, health departments and other non-profit health 
organizations; in addition, it gave $424,000 for physiological research under the Fitness and 
Amateur Sport Grant, $152, 000 for research and demonstration projects on health aspects 
of mental retardation, and $23,000 for smoking-and-health research. It is estimated that 
$10,000,000 or 30 p.c. of the Health Resources Fund expenditures in 1967-68 was used to 
build research facilities as an integral part of this program to expand the oe of health 
personnel at medical and dental Bchooks and affiliated centres. 


Other substantial grants in aid of research were made to the universities by the Defence 
Research Board for studies in arctic medicine and climatic physiology, aviation medicine, 
radiation protection and treatment, toxicology and other special areas. In 1967-68 this 
support totalled $473,000. The remaining extramural program, for dental research 
administered by the National Research Council’s Associate Committee on Dental Research, 
spent $419,000 in 1967-68. 


The principal voluntary agencies supporting medical research related to their special 
interests are the National Cancer Institute, the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society, the Multiple Sclerosis Society, and the Muscular Dystrophy Society. The 
Interdepartmental Committee on Medical Research provides a forum for the sharing of 
information and support of medical research to which the voluntary agencies are invited. 
The Medical Research Council reports to Parliament through the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. 


Subsection 9.—International Health 


Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World Health Organization (WHO) 
and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations whose programs have a substantial 
health component or orientation. Canada’s candidacy for re-election to the WHO Execu- 
tive Board was successful by almost unanimous support at the 21st World Health Assembly. 
Capital and technical assistance are provided to developing countries through the Colombo 
Plan and other bilateral aid programs. Health training is provided for a number of 
persons coming to Canada each year under the various technical co-operation schemes 
(see pp. 148-151); during 1967, there were 380 trainees in Canada studying in a wide 
range of health disciplines under the Canadian International Development Agency program 
but with greatest concentration in undergraduate medicine and in public health. 


Canadian experts in health legislation, health administration, nursing and related 
areas undertook specific assignments abroad during the year and teachers and specialists 
in a number of clinical fields were provided in response to requests from the developing 
countries. Capital assistance, primarily through the provision of Cobalt-60 beam therapy 
units for cancer treatment centres in the Colombo Plan area, was continued. During the 
year, the Advisory Team on the Viet-Nam Medical Program visited a number of centres 
in Viet-Nam and made recommendations regarding tuberculosis, rehabilitation, immuniza- 
tion, hospital equipment and other programs, most of which have been or are in the process 
of being implemented. 
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To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for ships 
and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and medical care for 
persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 276). 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of regulations governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as well as with problems caused by air pollution. Other 
responsibilities include the custody and distribution of biological, vitamin and hormone 


standards for WHO and certain duties in connection with the Single Convention on Narcotic 


Drugs, 1961, as well as Canada’s representation on the Narcotic Commission of the United 
Nations. 


Subsection 10.—Consultative and Technical Services and Special Programs 


The extension of technical and consultative assistance to the provinces is a function 
of the Health Services Branch and the Health Insurance and Resources Branch of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. The following services supply consultation 
and information, advise on health care projects, co-ordinate activities and planning, and 


~ exercise leadership in promoting high standards of service: Child and Maternal Health; 


Dental Health; Emergency Health; Epidemiology; Health Education; Laboratory of 
Hygiene; Medical Rehabilitation; Mental Health; Nursing Services; Nutrition; Occupa- 
tional Health; Radiation Protection; Public Health Engineering; Research Development; 
Health Grants; Health Resources; Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services; Health 
Facilities Design; Medical Care Insurance and Research and Statistics. In addition, the 
Information Service of the Department produces and distributes a variety of literature, 
films and radio programs to inform and educate the public on health subjects. 


The Department also conducts a number of specialized services to preserve health 
that are of national concern. These include: the Emergency Health Services which assist 
provincial and municipal governments to organize emergency medical, nursing, hospital 
and public health services (see p. 288); the Laboratory of Hygiene including the Virus 
Laboratory which serves as the national reference centre for the diagnosis of bacterial and 
viral diseases of man; and the Radiation Protection Division which is mainly responsible 
for safety measures to protect Canadian radiation workers (see p. 277). The Environ- 
mental Health Centre carries out advisory and research services in occupational health, 
aerospace medicine and public health engineering, which deal with health problems of 
interprovincial and international traffic and water resources management. The National 
Tuberculosis Reference Centre in Ottawa, administered by the Laboratory of Hygiene, 
was opened in 1968 to establish uniform standards in testing for resistance to anti-tuber- 
culosis drugs. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial governments are mainly responsible for the various health measures under- 
taken to prevent disease and improve the health standards of the community. These 
comprise the preventive health services, hospital services, mental health services, treatment 
services for tuberculosis and other diseases, and special treatment services and care of the 
chronically ill and disabled. They are usually administered by the provincial health depart- 
ments or other official agency in co-operation with the hospitals and voluntary health 
organizations, the health professions and the teaching and research institutions. 


Although the pattern of services is similar, provincial health organization, financing 
and administration vary to some degree. Most health functions are exercised by the 
provincial health departments but in some provinces certain programs, such as hospital 
insurance, medical care insurance, tuberculosis control, cancer control or alcoholism 
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programs, are administered by separate public agencies directly accountable to the Minister 
of Health. Voluntary organizations also provide specialized health services, often with 
some support from tax funds in the form of payment for services or support grants. 


In general, the provincial health departments carry out over-all planning and direc- 
tion of public health programs, administer certain specialized health programs, and assist 
through technical and financial aid the regional or county health units and city health 
departments that have been delegated responsibility for the basic public health services. 
In most provinces, the health unit systems, which serve mainly rural areas, are operated 
either by the province or jointly by the province and the local authority with the local 
authority having jurisdiction over county, municipality or larger area, while city health 
departments are administered by municipal or metropolitan boards of health. Several 
provincial health departments also directly administer health services to northern unor- 
ganized territories. The nucleus staff of a local health unit or department usually is 
composed of a full-time medical officer of health, a number of public health nurses and a 
public health inspector. 


Local official programs to safeguard community health are concerned with environ- 
mental sanitation to ensure safe water, milk and foods; prevention and control of infectious 
diseases through use of vaccines and prophylactics; improvement of maternal and child 
health and dental health; registration of vital statistics; and health education and counsel- 
ling. In addition, the larger city health departments have developed specialized services 
in such areas as mental health, home care, and rehabilitation of the chronically ill and the 
handicapped. More recently, health units and departments in most provinces have started 
health screening for chronic conditions and family planning clinics. The city health 
departments participate to some degree with the provincial authorities in accident preven- 
tion and in the health aspects of measures to control air, water and soil pollution. 


Provincial health departments support the local programs by health grants and the 
provision of technical consultant services. Most of the mental and tuberculosis hospitals 
and clinics are provincially operated, as are treatment services for the venereal diseases, 
cancer, alcoholism and other specific diseases, and the laboratories that aid both the public 
health agencies and practising physicians in diagnostic and control procedures. The pro- 
vincial agencies are primarily responsible for the collection and analysis of vital statistics 
and the study of the epidemiological and related social and economic conditions that affect 
health. They also give leadership in such fields as occupational health, nutrition, health 
education and pollution problems in collaboration with national health agencies. In 
order to maintain and improve health services, the provincial health departments recruit 
and train professional and technical personnel for the health fields and support public 
health research. 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Services 


Environmental Health.—The control of factors in the environment that are harm- 
ful to health is an expanding area of public health. Much of the work in community 
sanitation involves inspection duties to maintain safe milk, water and food supplies and 
sanitary conditions in sewerage and waste disposal systems and in public areas such as 
campsites and swimming pools. Air pollution, water pollution, radiation exposure and 
the use of pesticides have become major problems, necessitating the co-operative efforts of 
governments and other agencies in research and in planning effective control measures. 
Special water authorities in Ontario and Quebec have responsibility for all aspects of public 
water supply, sewerage systems and stream pollution, and in six other provinces special 
water agencies exercise similar functions jointly with the health departments. Six pro- 
vincial health departments have implemented measures to control air pollution. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational 
diseases and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial 
health departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industrial 
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management. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consultant and 
educational services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop Acts, 
Mines Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting standards for health safety and 
accident prevention on the job. Most provinces maintain environmental health lab- 


oratories that study industrial health problems such as the effects of noise and air con- 
ditions on workers. 


Communicable Disease Control.—The larger provincial health departments have 
separate divisions of communicable disease control headed by full-time epidemiologists 
whereas in the smaller provinces this function is combined with one or more community 
health services. Local health authorities organize immunization clinics for the public 
against diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, whooping cough, smallpox and measles. They 
also engage in case-finding and diagnostic services in co-operation with public health 
laboratories and private physicians. Special services for tuberculosis and venereal disease 
are noted on p. 288. 


Health Education.—A basic concern of provincial health authorities is to stimulate 
public interest in important health needs. Most provincial health departments have a 
division or unit of health education directed by a full-time professional ‘‘health educator’”’ 
-which provides education materials to other divisions of the health department, to local 
health authorities and to voluntary associations. Many educational activities are directed 
to reducing habits harmful to health, such as cigarette smoking and the excessive use of 
alcohol and drugs. 


Public Health Laboratories.—All provinces maintain a central public health 
laboratory and usually a number of branch laboratories to assist local health agencies and 
the medical profession in the protection of community health and the control of infectious 
diseases. Public health bacteriology (testing of milk, water and food), diagnostic bac- 
teriology and pathology are the principal functions of the laboratory service, with medical 
testing for physicians and hospitals steadily increasing in volume. 


Maternal and Child Health.—Public health nurses employed by the local health 
services carry out preventive health services to mothers, newborns and children through 
clinics, home and hospital visits and school health services. All provincial health depart- 
ments have established maternal and child health consultant services that co-operate with 
the public health nursing services. The maternal and child health divisions established 
in five provinces also undertake studies in maternal and child care, including hospital care, 
and assist in the training of nursing personnel. 


Nutrition.—Provincial health departments and some city health departments 
employ consultants in nutrition to extend technical guidance and education to health and 
welfare agencies, nursing homes and other care institutions and hospitals. They provide 
diet counselling to selected patient groups and conduct nutritional surveys and other 
research. 


Dental Health.—Provincial dental public health programs have been largely pre- 
ventive but increasing emphasis has recently been given to dental care. Dental clinics 
conducted by the local health services are very often restricted to pre-school and younger 
school age groups. A number of provinces send dental teams to remote areas and subsidize 
resident dentists to practice in areas lacking such services; the four western provinces 
have dental care schemes of varying coverage for welfare recipients. Other dental health 
programs are directed to the training of dentists and dental hygienists, the conduct of 
dental surveys and the extension of water fluoridation. 
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Subsection 2.—Mental Health Services 


Mental health services in Canada are organized as part of provincial health services. 
Each province employs a director of mental health services, usually a psychiatrist, and 
one or more consultants in psychiatric nursing, clinical psychology, social work, occupa- 
tional therapy or special education and also one or more psychiatrists specializing in 
paediatrics, geriatrics, mental retardation, alcoholism and drug addiction, or other related 
fields. As public health officers, the mental-health directors are responsible for the 
development of programs aimed at prevention of mental disease and for the general promo- 
tion of mental health, on their own and in co-operation with welfare, education, manpower, 
labour, and justice departments. As psychiatrists, they are responsible for development 
and supervision of the various health facilities for the treatment of people who suffer from 
mental or emotional disorders including disorders of character and behaviour, the mentally 
retarded, people with damage to the nervous system, alcoholics and drug addicts. 


Mental health services differ in detail and stage of development from province to 
province; all are being extended and improved to take advantage of the best methods of 
treatment and prevention. The traditional pattern of long-term care of the mentally ill 
and retarded in large isolated mental hospitals and in hospitals for mentally defectives is 
giving way to new patterns of care designed to cure the afflicted or, failing that, to provide 
for them living and working environments that will enable them to lead reasonably normal 
lives. 


The mental hospitals now place less emphasis on custodial care and more on intensive 
psychiatric treatment. They admit voluntary patients who receive much the same care 
and treatment as they would receive as patients in a general hospital. Many of those 
who would not profit from intensive psychiatric treatment—the severely retarded and 
persons with severe mental deterioration—are supported under welfare auspices in 
sheltered workshops, nursing homes or foster homes and continue to receive medical care. 
In addition to the mental hospitals, some special ‘‘psychiatric” hospitals provide intensive 
psychiatric care over short periods and psychiatric units and out-patient psychiatric 
departments are being established in large general hospitals. Local authorities or pro- 
vincial health departments operate mental-health clinics in most large cities and travelling 
clinics visit suburban and rural areas. Psychiatric hospitals and mental-health clinics are 
establishing more day-care and night-care facilities through which some patients receive 
part-time hospital care and therapy during the day and go home at night and others go to 
work during the day and return to hospital in the evening for treatment. 


The extension of mental-health services into the community is aimed at preventing 
severe mental and emotional breakdowns and at reducing the number of people requiring 
treatment in institutions. Through early diagnosis and treatment in a mental-health 
clinic or out-patient department of the hospital in the patient’s neighbourhood, he may 
continue to live at home and pursue his normal occupation while receiving treatment. 


Special centres are being established for the study and treatment of alcoholism and 
drug addiction, criminal psychopathy, psychiatric disorders in children, brain injuries and 
other neurological disorders. In addition, the provinces are amending the pertinent 
legislation in order to guarantee the rights of the mentally ill, the emotionally disturbed, 
and the intellectually retarded. 


The continuing efforts by provincial health departments to provide more and better 
mental-health services reflect growing enlightenment about mental health on the part of 
the medical profession, the general public, and government agencies. Improvement in 
the care of psychiatric patients has been fostered by activities of voluntary organizations 
such as the Canadian Mental Health Association and the Canadian Association for the 
Mentally Retarded; by the professional advice of the Canadian Medical Association and 
the Canadian Psychiatric Association; by the national health grants and the national 
welfare grants for new services, professional training, and scientific research; and through 
the information programs of the Mental Health Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 
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Subsection 3.—Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities 


Tuberculosis.—The number of new active cases of tuberculosis in Canada rose 
slightly in 1967 to 4,601 or 23 per 100,000 population, while deaths dropped to 658, or a 
record low rate of 3.2. Provincial health departments, assisted by voluntary agencies, 
conduct major anti-tuberculosis programs based on intensive case-finding through com- 
munity tuberculin testing and X-ray surveys, surveys of high-risk groups, hospital ad- 
mission X-rays, and follow-up of arrested cases. BCG vaccine is used in most provinces 
to protect certain high-risk groups but only in Quebec and Newfoundland are children 
routinely immunized. Treatment, including hospital care, drugs and rehabilitation, is 
free in all provinces. The success of chemotherapy has generally shortened the hospital 
stay of tuberculosis patients and facilitated out-patient or domiciliary care. 


Cancer.—Deaths from cancer in 1966 accounted for 17.9 p.c. of all deaths in Canada, 
and the standardized cancer death rate increased to 134.1 (151.2 for males and 112.2 for 
females). Special provincial agencies for cancer control, usually in the health department 
or a separate cancer institute, carry out cancer detection and treatment, public education, 
professional training, and research in co-operation with local public health services, 
physicians and the voluntary cancer societies. Although the provisions are not uniform, 
all cancer programs provide a range of free diagnostic and treatment services to both 


~ out-patients and in-patients financed by the hospital insurance programs or the federal- 


provincial cancer control grants. Hospital insurance benefits for cancer patients include 
diagnostic radiology, laboratory tests and radiology. The cancer control programs in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick also pay for medical and surgical services; 
elsewhere, some of these costs are covered under the voluntary and public medical care 
insurance schemes. 


Venereal Diseases.—Because of under-reporting, public health authorities consider 
the real incidence of syphilis and gonorrhoea to be much higher than the official rates. 
All health departments administer compulsory, free diagnostic and treatment services at 
public clinics; in areas lacking such clinics, private physicians are paid to provide free 
treatment. In addition, each province supplies free drugs to physicians for treating 
private cases. The local health services carry out case-finding and follow-up, and assist 
in treatment and health education measures. 


Alcoholism.—In all provinces, health departments or other official agencies administer 
programs for the prevention and control of alcoholism. Although their scope varies, all 
alcoholism programs engage in public and professional education and conduct studies 
regarding the nature of alcoholism and related problems. Seven provincial alcoholism 
programs extend treatment services, mainly for out-patients, but most have established 
other types of treatment facilities such as in-patient centres, hostels, and special farms or 
prison centres for chronic offenders. Several provincial alcoholism agencies (Ontario 
and Quebec) have broadened their programs to include other addictions, and British 
Columbia supports a narcotic addiction foundation. Because addictions are widely 
prevalent, the hospitals, mental health services and other public and voluntary health and 
social agencies are also involved in their diagnosis and treatment. 


Other Diseases or Disabilities—Many services for persons with chronic disa- 
bilities, such as heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and 
paraplegia have been initiated by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial 
funds. Today, treatment for specific conditions is available at hospital out-patient clinics 
and in-patient or day centres, at separate clinics and rehabilitation centres and under 
home care programs. (See pp. 287-288.) 
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Subsection 4.—Public Medical Care Insurance and Programs 


Provincial Medical Care Plans.—Traditionally, patients have paid directly for 
personal health care services. For the services of physicians, especially, prepaid insurance 
has been replacing direct payment. At the end of 1966 about 12,000,000 Canadians, or 
60 p.c. of the population, had some voluntary insurance protection against the cost of 
physicians’ services. When plans of all types, private and public, are considered together, 
the total with some form of protection was about 16,400,000, or 82 p.c. of the population. 


Government financing of personal health care has been increasing in two directions 
concurrently. First, for the indigent, most provincial governments have assured payments 
to physicians and several, as well, to dentists, pharmacists for prescribed drugs, optome- 
trists and others. Such programs have operated in several provinces for many years and 
the remaining provinces have recently made similar provisions. Under the Canada 


Assistance Plan, the cost of the services can be shared by the Government of Canada. — 


Secondly, for the general population, some provincial governments have introduced 
programs intended to ensure, if necessary by using tax revenue, that all residents can have 
physicians’ services insurance. In Saskatchewan, coverage is compulsory and no other 
agency is permitted to compete in the service area covered by the public plan. In British 
Columbia since 1965 and in Ontario since 1966, public agencies administer optional 
programs available to individual applicants. In Alberta in 1963 the government estab- 
lished minimum benefits and maximum premiums for existing voluntary insurance plans. 
In 1967 this arrangement was superseded by a plan similar to those in British Columbia 
and Ontario. The British Columbia and Alberta schemes cover a comprehensive range 
of physicians’ services and also make provision for other health-care benefits to be included 
as part of the basic contract or as options at a somewhat higher premium cost. As of 
mid-1968, the publicly administered plans in Alberta and Ontario continued to emphasize 
coverage by individual contracts; private voluntary agencies were expected to offer coverage 
through group contracts. When Saskatchewan entered the national medical care plan 
on July 1, 1968 (see p. 270), the only change of importance was the broadening of the 
benefits to include eye refractions by physicians and optometrists. The entry of British 
Columbia on the same date involved substantial changes in the organization but little 
change in range of benefits or population coverage. The British Columbia Medical 
Services Commission became the single “public authority” and a number of non-profit 
voluntary plans were especially approved as enrolment and claims-paying agencies for it. 


In Newfoundland, the population in the Cottage Hospital Districts (i.e., isolated 
outlying areas) may enrol in a salaried medical service scheme. (Additionally, all children 
under 16 years of age throughout the province are covered under the Children’s Health 
Service, at no direct charge to their families, for physicians’ services in hospital.) 


All these plans except the Children’s Health Service in Newfoundland use premiums. 
To ensure that the premium burden upon individuals is not too heavy, Saskatchewan and 
Newfoundland cover about three quarters of the total cost from general tax revenues. 
In Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia premiums of the needy, as defined by a simple 
test of income adequacy, are subsidized from general tax .revenues. British Columbia 
had also used a special taxation-supported fund to help stabilize premium levels. 


Saskatchewan.—Since July 1962 Saskatchewan has had a universal-coverage medical 
care program. The premiums are compulsory, the maximum for a family being $24 a 
year. These premiums cover approximately 25 p.c. of the costs of the program. Among 
the medical services covered are home, office and hospital visits, surgery, obstetrics, 
psychiatric care outside mental hospitals, anaesthesia, laboratory and radiological services, 
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preventive medicine, and certain services provided by dentists. There are no waiting 
periods for benefits and no exclusions for reasons of age or pre-existing health conditions. 

Physicians may elect to receive payment in four ways. First, the physician may 
receive payment directly from the public administering authority of 85 p.c. of the tariffs 
in the current schedule of fees of the organized profession after deducting the utilization 
fee, and accept this payment as payment in full. Secondly, patients and physicians may 
enrol voluntarily with an “approved health agency” that serves as intermediary, with 
respect to payment, between the public authority and the physicians; here also, the 
physician receives 85 p.c. of the net tariff as payment in full. Thirdly, a physician may 
elect to submit his bill directly to the patient who pays him and seeks reimbursement for 
85 p.c. of the net approved amount from the public authority; the physician may bill the 
patient directly for amounts over and above the amount the public authority has paid. 
Fourthly, patient and physician may, if they agree, settle their accounts privately without 
involving any public authority or approved health agency. 


Originally, payment to the physicians under the plan was 85 p.c. of the tariffs as 
published. Late in 1967 the percentage paid under the first, second and third payment 
methods was increased to 95 for office, home and hospital visits. In April 1968, utilization 
fees of $1.50 for each office call and $2.00 for each home and out-patient call, payable by 
- the patient to the physician, were introduced. The fee schedule of the medical profession 
was revised upward in August 1968 and at the same time payment reverted to 85 p.c. but 
now was calculated from the net amount of the physician’s claim after the utilization fee 
had been deducted. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Medical Plan introduced in October 1963 was primarily 
designed to help residents having poor health or low income to purchase voluntary 
medical care insurance from approved non-profit and commercial agencies. The plan 
was financed from personal premiums alone; premiums were subsidized by the government 
for persons with little or no taxable income. On July 1, 1966, this plan was supplemented 
by an extended health benefit plan for an additional premium. 


On July 1, 1967, these plans were superseded by the Alberta Health Plan, operated 
by the Department of Health for all residents seeking individual and family enrolment. 
The new plan is divided into two parts—Basic Health Services and Optional Health 
Services, the latter being subdivided into Options A, B and C. The Basic Plan covers all 
services of physicians, with payment of 100 p.c. of the tariff; special dental surgery; 
limited optometric services; and podiatric and osteopathic services up to $100 annually. 
Option A offers additional services not insured under the provincial hospital plan, including 
daily co-insurance charge in a standard ward (limited to 180 days a year if the patient is 
in a chronic hospital), differential charge for a semi-private room, certain hospital out- 
patient charges, and ambulance benefits up to $100 a year. Option B covers prosthetic 
appliances and up to 80 p.c. of the cost of prescribed drugs; for prescribed drugs the 
subscriber pays 20 p.c. or $1 per prescription, whichever is greater. Purchase and repair 
of artificial limbs, eyes and braces, prescribed by a physician, are covered up to $300 a 
year. Option C offers chiropractic and naturopathic services up to $100 a year. 


Premium rates for the Basic Plan are $76 a year for single persons, $152 for families 
of two persons and $200 for families of three or more. Options A and B cost an additional 
$24, $48 and $72, respectively, and Option C an additional $12, $24 and $36, respectively. 
For individuals or families with little or no taxable income, premiums for both the Basic 
Plan and Options B and C may be reduced by means of subsidies from the province. 


British Columbia.—The original government-operated British Columbia medical plan 
which took effect in September 1965 was administered by an agency directed by repre- 
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sentatives of government and the medical profession. The benefits included most 
physicians’ services as well as limited physiotherapy, special nursing, chiropractic and 
naturopathy services. For eligible residents, the government offered subsidies amounting 
to 90 p.c. of the premium for persons with no taxable income and 50 p.c. for persons with 
taxable income from $1 to $1,000. In addition, the government established a medical 
grant stabilization fund, initially of $2,000,000, to cover possible deficits. 


The plan became one of several carriers or agencies of the British Columbia Medical 
Services Commission when this body was established as the public authority (see p. 270), 
to operate a comprehensive program beginning July 1, 1968 under the federal Medical 
Care Act. Under this program the Commission sets out criteria for population coverage, 
levels of benefits and premiums to be charged, and these criteria must be adhered to by 
all approved non-profit carriers acting as agents. As of mid-1968, annual premiums were 
$60 for single persons, $120 for a family of two, and $150 for a family of three or more. 


_Ontario.—The Ontario medical services insurance plan began paying benefits in July 
1966. The plan, offered to all eligible Ontario residents on an individual and family 
enrolment basis, covers most physicians’ services. The government pays, as a subsidy, 
the full premium of applicants who had had no taxable income during the preceding year 
or who were recipients of public assistance. It pays 50 p.c. of the premium for a single 
applicant who had a taxable income of $500 or less; 50 p.c. of the premium for a family 
of two persons with a total taxable income of $1,000 or less; and 60 p.c. of the premium 
for a family of three or more persons with a total taxable income of $1,300 or less. Annual 
premiums in mid-1968 were $70.80 for a single person, $141.60 for a family of two, and 
$177.00 for a family of three or more persons. A limited amount of group coverage 
insurance is offered but, in the main, such enrolment is left to voluntary private plans. 


Health Care Programs for Welfare Recipients.—Provincial health benefit pro- 
grams for specified categories of welfare recipients have been in operation for several 
years in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, and 
Newfoundland has long operated a plan providing care as required for persons in need. 
Each of these schemes provide certain physicians’ services benefits under arrangements 
with the provincial medical associations, and in the western provinces a range of other 
health services. 


Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario have recently introduced 
province-wide medical insurance schemes replacing previous provisions and providing 
automatic insurance coverage of physicians’ services to welfare recipients, and Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec have set up new medical welfare plans to 
provide physicians’ services expressly for the welfare recipients. These changes have 
coincided with the introduction of the Canada Assistance Plan Act (see p. 310) and the 
Medical Care Act (see p. 270) under which federal contributions are made to provincial 
medical insurance plans and health care services provided by provinces to persons in need. 
All recipients of provincial welfare assistance are covered under most of these programs; 
Manitoba and Nova Scotia give coverage to selected categories of needy persons. 


The range of services covered under each scheme is virtually comprehensive and 
includes physicians’ visits in the home, office and hospital, surgery, diagnostic and 
therapeutic procedures, and obstetrical care. All generally used prescription drugs are 
included in New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia; extensive 
dental care and optical care are provided in the four westernmost provinces, although 
certain services may be subject to special authorization, to dollar limits, or both. 
Ontario has a basic dental-care program for recipients of mothers’ and dependent fathers’ 
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allowances and their children, and shares the cost of prescribed optical care, prosthetic 
appliances, drugs and dental care provided at municipal discretion. Such services as 
home nursing, appliances, physiotherapy, podiatry, chiropractic and emergency trans- 
portation may also be paid under some programs. 


Subsection 5.—Services for the Disabled and Chronically Ill 


The success of rehabilitation programs for injured workers, veterans, handicapped 
children and other disability groups has encouraged more recent efforts to extend such 
services to all handicapped persons. Physical medicine and rehabilitation departments 
have been established in teaching hospitals and in most veterans’ and children’s hospitals. 
There are about 40 children’s hospitals and rehabilitation centres located in the main 
cities; many children are also treated at general hospitals, or at rehabilitation centres that 
serve both adults and children. Five rehabilitation centres are operated under workmen’s 
compensation programs. Services for veterans are dealt with at pp. 327-329. 


Hospital services available to in-patients and out-patients include physical medicine, 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy and social services; most of the children’s hospitals 
and the teaching hospitals also supply speech therapy. The rehabilitation centres 


provide comprehensive medical, psychosocial and vocational services to more severely 


disabled persons. Provincial and community agencies providing rehabilitation and home 
care services co-operate in the rehabilitation of disabled persons. 


Most large general hospitals operate out-patient clinics for various diseases and 
disabilities, such as arthritis and rheumatism, diabetes, glaucoma, speech and hearing 
defects, heart diseases and orthopaedic and neurological conditions. Voluntary agencies 
concerned with such specific disability groups as arthritics, the blind, the deaf, children 
suffering from cystic fibrosis, haemophilia or muscular dystrophy, the mentally ill or 
retarded, or disabled persons generally, are also broadening their rehabilitation services 
to include counselling, personal aids and appliances, transportation, employment and 
education, sheltered workshops and services for the homebound. Home care programs, 
under either hospital or community sponsorship, have been established in five provinces 


to provide nursing, homemaker, physiotherapy and other services to the disabled, the 


chronically ill, the aged, and the convalescent. 


Provincial health, welfare and education departments and voluntary agencies are 
developing specialized services for physically and mentally handicapped children. Most 
provinces have registries of handicapped children, of varying coverage, and these are 
being found increasingly useful in the planning and co-ordination of rehabilitation services. 


In addition to medical rehabilitation, health departments and the crippled children’s 


societies provide family counselling, recreation, transportation and foster home care; 


travelling clinics extend periodic diagnostic and treatment services to outlying areas. 


Special schools or classes for various groups of handicapped children are operated by local 
school boards in the main cities but most of the 15 residential schools for the deaf and the 
six for the blind are operated under provincial auspices. 


Regional prosthetic research and training units, supported by national health grants, 
have been set up in rehabilitation centres in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, and in the 


Bio-Engineering Institute of the University of New Brunswick. Artificial limbs and 


prosthetic appliances are available in 12 Prosthetic Centres across Canada in accordance 
with provisions determined by provincial health departments. A federal-provincial 
program assists in the extraordinary rehabilitation, maintenance and counselling costs on 
behalf of children with thalidomide-induced defects. 
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Ten university schools offer training in physical therapy and/or occupational therapy 
and three provide training in audiology and speech therapy. In the year ended Mar. 31, 
1968, of the $40,370,400 made available through the general health grants to assist the 
provinces in their rehabilitation programs, $2,885,550 was specifically allocated to the 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled Children Grant. These grants are used to develop 
medical rehabilitation personnel through grants to the university schools and student 
bursaries, for equipment and for research. 


Section 3.—Emergency Health Services 


Federal concern with emergency health matters began in 1951 when the responsibility 
for civil defence was transferred from the Department of National Defence to the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare and the Civil Defence Health Services group was 
formed within the Department to make plans for health services in a wartime emergency. 
In 1959, the Civil Defence Order assigned special powers and duties to several Ministers 
of the Crown to prepare and to assist the provincial and municipal governments to 
prepare for war emergencies (this Order, as amended in 1963, was replaced in 1965 by the 
Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order) and the Canada Emergency Measures 
Organization was created to co-ordinate civil-defence planning (see Chapter X XVI, Part 
III). At the same time, the Minister of National Health and Welfare established the 
Emergency Health Services Division in his Department. 


- The Emergency Health Services Division, which is supported by an advisory com- 
mittee, encourages the provinces to develop their own emergency health services divisions. 
These are organized under a provincial director who is generally assisted by a health- 
supplies officer and a nursing consultant. A staff medical officer represents the federal 
Emergency Health Services in each provincial organization. 


The provincial emergency health services have four tasks: they ensure effective 
functioning of health services so that vital health services will be maintained in an 
emergency or reorganized after a disaster; they encourage and co-ordinate local planning | 
for the development of emergency medical units; they inform and educate the public 
through courses in first aid to the injured and in home nursing, and train professional 
health workers, students and volunteers for their functions during an emergency; and they 
dispose emergency medical units of the national stockpile at strategic locations. Since 
1967 this last activity may be financially supported by the Federal Government through 
the Emergency Health Services Division. 


Not all provincial and municipal health departments have developed their emergency 
planning to such an extent that they could function in a wartime disaster. Some, how- 
ever, have planned their emergency measures so that they have been able to meet 
peacetime disasters successfully. Many emergency medical units have been strategically 
located and the governments generally are agreed upon the objective of emergency health 
planning. 


Section 4.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is limited to the well established 
and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional statistics 
series, all of which have been available for a long period, and the recently established 
series covering operations under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program (pp. 
272-274). Much statistical information is also available from provincial and other health 
sources. 
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Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 243-246; 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; those on notifiable diseases in Sub- 
section 2; and those relating to physicians and their earnings in Subsection 3. 


Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


Canadian hospitals are classified, for statistical purposes, according to (1) type of 
ownership, which can be public, private or federal, and (2) type of service provided, which 
can be general, allied special (chronic, convalescent, rehabilitation, maternity, commu- 
nicable disease and orthopaedic), mental or tuberculosis. General hospitals, which 
account for the greater number of beds, are subdivided by size, based on rated bed capacity. 


The number of hospitals operating in Canada increased from 1,421 in 1966 to 1,424 
in 1967, resulting in a 2-p.c. increase in total rated bed capacity from 207,309 to 211,422 
(Table 5). The number of rated beds per 1,000 population (10.4) remained the same as 
in 1966. The proportion of rated beds accounted for by general and allied special 
hospitals has been rising over the past few years, while the proportions for mental and 
tuberculosis hospitals have been declining. In 1967, 55.8 p.c. of the rated beds, or 5.9 
beds per 1,000 population, were accounted for by general hospitals, ranging from 5.0 
in Quebec to 7.1 in Saskatchewan (Table 6). Mental hospitals accounted for 31.0 p.c. 
of the rated beds (3.2 per 1,000 population), allied special hospitals had 10.9 p.c. (1.2 per 
1,000 population) and the remainder (2.3 p.c.) were located in tuberculosis sanatoria 
(0.2 beds per 1,000 population). 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: Hospital Statistics, Vols. I to VII (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-216); Mental Health Statistics, Vol. III (Catalogue No. 83-205): Tuberculosis Statistics, Vol. II (Cata- 
logue No. 83-207); and List of Canadian Hospitals and Related Institutions and Facilities (Catalogue No. 83-201). 


5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Se Private and Federal Hospitals, 
1963-6 


1966° : 1967 


Type 1963 | 1964 | 1965 


HospritTats 

No No. No. No No. 
MAS 1 OOS... oA, cts <b dec co oe net 943 942 955 948 953 
Us a, an i a ae oes 307 327 328 325 324 
SL Oe A i oe ae a a oe 92 100 105 108 108 
OPI soca aisle, omsaghitte vhs nn. cten goto sok 42 45 45 40 39 
POEM MSO, c's zvoc Aostoed aidieticle sale cis 1,384 1,414 1,433 1,421 1,424 

Breps 

No. No. No, No. No. 
EN age Oa ee gO 106, 822 110,522 112,098 114,591 117,895 
MURRIETA ott. avy ods se bo Dobe toumer 21,184 20,802 21,901 22,285 23,070 
MI aE, vid idx bw ue des bho buee cee te 65,954 65,548 65,928 65, 265 65,545 
SVG SE on re ieee eae ee 8,691 6,350 5,912 5,168 4,912 


SE OERIN eos aS eli vn vee enasnoeee tees 202,651 203, 222 205,839 207,309 211, 422 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Province and Type, 1967 


Totals, 
General Allied Special General and 
Allied Special 
Province or ——_—— 
ORBLE, and Beds Beds Beds 
ategory per es per . per 
Hos- | Beds | 1,000 | M05" | Beds | 1,000 | Hos" | Beds | 1,000 
Pp Popu- | Popu- || P Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundiand— 
Publick ace onan tee 33 2,905 5.8 14 228 0.5 47 3,183 6.3 
Privates. .a5 sie ns a = = =: a = = = aS = 
ederal? wer mevedemaee seh ans _ — = 2 == = a = a 
Prince Edward Island— 
ID UDG eer aoe eerie dee. 8 724 6.6 1 30 0.3 9 754 6.9 
Private 2a Sate aa _ see = aS = == = SS = 
Hederal it 28. Saye ae Sas a8 — eS = = B=. = = = a: 
Nova Scotia— 
Bub lich. cessresttcieetel de aco, oft 44 4,298 5.7 3 185 0.2 47 4,483 5.9 
Private 1 5 —_ _ —_ —_— 1 5 —_ 
Federal 2 564 0.7 _— — — 2 564 0.7 
New Brunswick— 
Pi blicwe ae aes eee: 38 3,630 5.9 2 105 2.2 40 3,735 6.1 
PFLiVALG # Saeeniny eee <A —— — = — co == — = = 
Federal 1 305 0.5 — —_— — 1 305 0.5 
185 26,714 4.6 42 6, 887 ileal 177 | 33,101 Bia 
29 966 0.2 53 2,435 0.4 82 3,401 0.6 
2 925 0.2 9 1,136 0.2 11 2,061 0.4 
Pb iG Sra enone sem ciaeiciete’s 184 | 39,046 5.5 40 5,315 0.7 224 | 44,361 6.2 
Private inn cu cumen ee ise eoew 13 616 0.1 60 1,544 0.2 73 2,160 0.3 
Beceralll 6s hes ee oer sre ait. 5 1,882 0.3 4 16 —_ 9 1,898 0.3 
Manitoba— 
IR sity Bene ewer anes coke eee 78 5,185 3 4 935 1.0 82 6,070 6.3 
IPTIVELG settee ste tvlecn stoma 3 35 — 1 50 0.1 4 8 0.1 
Hed eraliss series | a Maeno cok 75 3 693 0.7 10 37 — 13 730 0.7 
Saskatchewan— 
Bublicsca. Brmemanced ts cen: 143) 6,751 7.0 7 584 0.6 150} 7,385 7.6 
Leh Wor er Sanne en Onn Ano maS — aS aa oo = == = = — 
Rederallcs Meee. ortae vcameeke 2 110 0.1 1 4 _— 8 114 0.1 
Alberta— 
ITO TON AG OGD e SOT OAOEE SEO acer 144 9,576 6.4 28 2,751 1.8 142 | 12,327 8.2 
IPEIV Abe Ma meomee cs te cca bie cite hcioe _ — = — = — — = = 
Hederaliah,.. as ate ceito aes 5 910 0.6 3 11 _ 8 921 0.6 
British Columbia— 
LEH 0 oe a neotinckionid aeRO AA eS 87 9,822 5.0 21 1,232 0.6 108 | 11,054 5.6 
BEDIV ALE nearer sie stalelvieie bers eo Teer 5 44 _— — — —_ 5 44 _ 
Hed cralinear ener ciate nent Si les 0 — — — 5 | 1,781 0.9 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
PUDLiCuerm, Mit reek bern 9 254 5.8 _ — _ 9 254 5.8 
OW aRrro Gd He BCAA ADR Ome OS 1 8 0.2 _ — — 1 8 0.2 
Ie Geral aswunn emer cie chris cote res 3 246 5.6 21 85 1.9 24 831 7.5 
Canada— 
PUDHOe Arca s,0 6 cote + 873 |108,855 5.3 162 | 17,752 0.9 1,035 |126,607 6.2 
Private: oheccmace rs 52 1,674 0.1 114 4,029 0.2 166 | 5,703 9.3 
Bed eral se: cacsbursoek 28 7,366 0.4 48 1,289 0.1 76) 8,655 0.5 


me 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1967. 


————— 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Public, Private and Federal Hospitals, 
by Province and Type, 1967—concluded 


Mental Tuberculosis Totals, All Hospitals 

wee os Beds Beds Beds 

erritory an H per H per H per 

Category 1, | Beds | 1,000 | “0S | Beds | 1,000 || ~°8* | Beds | 1,000 

pitals Popu: pitals Popa: pitals Pian: 
lation! lation! lation! 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland— 
DC a a 1 826 Led iN 278 0.6 49 4,237 8.6 
MERC RUS S cr sic So o.08 sie sccak te sete ct — — — — — — a — — 
BEIOTAL ere Ntiyl, «/clsllaels «dhsisle.s — — -- — _ _— _ — — 
Prince Edward Island— 

OSS SI os ee A pe 2 391 3.6 1 70 0.6 12 1,215 11.1 

LOU DSSS 2 aie ia peared -= — .- — oa — —_ — — 

MEIER ORE Oe SNe oa Sas-varc cs —_ oa — -- a —_ — _ ~~ 
Nova Scotia— 

MERGE occa cle «Rides oo edad 5 1,830 2.4 2 352 0.5 54 6,665 8.8 

MUN. Ae ene is falsetto tenet _ — — _— _ — 1 5 -- 

TEE RS i ay a ee _ _— _ _— — —_— 2 564 0.7 
New Brunswick— 

PEG eos ess. 5. ors aie eee ee 4 2,074 3.4 3 416 0.7 47 6,225 10.2 

MMMVALO Se 8. a ccnc sete aeeee _ — — — — — —_ - _— 

GES TO aa ee —— — — — — — 1 305 0.5 
Quebec— 

ETERS Nias eg» sidlele:cle-sce altts fla 4 29 | 18,512 8.2 10 1,341 0.2 216 | 52,954 9.1 

ROU AO Ah BO. votes decbaiee ces o% —- — — _— — — 82 | 3,401 0.6 

nc SEO, ee ne Be eer: — — — — — — 11 | 2,061 0.4 
Ontarlo— 

LIC NY By eae a Sane aie: 35 | 22,966 3.2 12 1,008 ON] 271 | 68,335 9.5 

WU Caos ce BSA Spree ae 7 634 0.7 _ —_ — 80 2,794 1.0 

ETAL FB ASAs. cc shousccces _— —_ —_— 1 150 -- 10 2,048 0.3 
Wanitoba— 

MONO re Net heist esc ree 6 | 2,973 3.1 2 227 0.2 90 | 9,270 9.6 

COT ee ae eee _ — — — — — 4 85 0.1 

deal laa a EE eS — — — — _ — 13 730 (O00 
Saskatchewan— 

MR Be a. oisicist os s..scie. 4 2,963 3.1 2 312 0.3 156 | 10,610 aL | 

TASS Gee a ee es eee — — — — — — —_ — — 

TAIN 0 Sie GR es ste tc ee cee _— _ — =_ _ —_— 3 114 0.1 
Alberta— 

Public Meme Ae d sepials eo ssdied esters 8 6,016 4.1 2 400 0.3 152 | 18,748 12.6 

| 26st Ga eee eee -- — — — — -- _ — — 

EE Bae els bb ie _ _ — — — —_ 8 921 0.6 
sritish Columbia— 

ublic Eo SINS bre. ois ncietreidaicierne 6 6, 287 2 2 171 0.1 116 | 17,512 8.9 
Ne oe eee 1 -- — _ — 6 117 -- 

0 ECU See ees _ _ os os a — Be MAA 731 0.9 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
DC Se oe oe — — — _ _ — 9 254 5.8 
IE scales Haig wsie's a _ — — — — — 1 8 0.2 
A Oe eee ie re _ ~- -- -— — — 24 331 7.5 
Canada— 
6 a eae 100 | 64,838 3.2 37 4,575 0.2 1,172 |196,020 9.6 
EASDDIRs ir acoc tsa e lets 8 707 -- _ — _ 174 6,410 0.3 
TE a Cee _ ake _ 1 150 -- rei 8,805 0.5 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1967. 

Although data pertaining to the number of hospitals in operation, their classification 
nd their rated bed capacities (Tables 5 and 6) were available for 1967 at the time of prep- 
ration of this Subsection, 1966 data were the latest available for Tables 7 to 13 and 1964 
lata for Tables 14 and 15. 
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Total adult and child admissions to Canadian hospitals exceeded 3,253,000 in 1966, 
an increase of 1.0 p.c. over 1965 (Table 7) but the number of admissions per 1,000 popula- 
tion decreased from 164 to 162; admissions to general hospitals numbered 3,090,900 or 154 
per 1,000 population. In 1966 there was an average daily population of 178,980 patients 
in Canadian hospitals as compared with an average of 180,650 in 1965. Of the 1966 
average daily total, general hospitals accounted for 50.7 p.c. and mental hospitals for 36.5 
p.c. Percentage occupancy varied with the type of hospital and was highest in private 
mental hospitals (101.9 p.c.) and lowest in federal tuberculosis sanatoria (65.4 p.c.). 


7.—Movement of Patients and Patient-Days in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, 1965 and 1966 


Nors.—‘‘Patients’’ refers to adults and children. All ratios are based on population estimates as at June 1 of 
the year concerned. 


Type of Service and Item 1965 1966 Type of Service and Item 1965 1966 
Pusuic Hospitars Private Hospirrats— 
Fe : concluded 
eneral— 
Beds set up at Dee. 31....... 101,700 105,700 ||Allied Special— j 
INGMISSIONS'..7ca ee ee tee 2,902,500 2,968,100 Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 3,900 4,000 
Per 1,000 population....... 147.8 148)-3) ||, VA dm ISSIONS'. nad here miepen ‘16,900 18,000 
IPatient-a ye ener nents chiens 29,812,100 | 30,576,500 Per 1,000 population....... 0.9 0.9 
ete 1g it popula ae 1,517.6 1,527.7 || Patient-days.. nero 120500 1,837 
verage daily number o Per 1,000 population....... 64.1 66. 
Pablents, ne teesnsc sete e 81, nite ; 83,771.5 || Average daily number of 
Per 1,000 population....... 4.2 patients: {Aedes ce 3,449. 3 3,665. : 
Percentage occupancy! ...... si. a 80.4 Per 1,000 population....... 0.2 0.2 
muuediehecal Percentage occupancy!....... 90.5 91.1 
e peciai— 
Mental— 
Bele aee up a Des, Stee] 38.00 | 10.800 EAE Deo Bh ro | 
Per 1,000 population ee he 4.4 eer Admissions........ pitt eeeee 4, 500 4, on 
Patient-days..........00.00. 5,113,800 | 4,329,200 || _, Per 1,000 population....... 0.2 
Per 1,000 population....... 260.3 216.3 Pationt-daySoure.. cara: 252,700 261% to 
Average daily number of Per 1,000 population....... 12.9 13.1 
pationteg. cacti. oss 14,010.5 | 14,600..5 Average daily number of 
Per 1,000 population....... 0.7 Peet God opalnien eee aesh ela 692.4 716.1 
1 ,000 population....... -- -- 
Percentage ah cy seo am aa 88 0 ecg Percentage occupancy!....... 102.0 101.9 
Mental— a a 
Beds set up at Dee. 31....... 69,700 67,100 Feperat Hosrrras 
A oriesions Taree Ties 51,000 52,100 Eoneral = |.) oe 
er 1,000 population....... 2.6 2.6 ae 
Patient-days.............+-. 24,489,600 | 23,535,800 || Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 9,300 7,300 
Per 1,000 population....... 1,246.7 i T7BAON |) A GUMISSIONS © gee tts eleha elerelete 84. es 68, oy 
Average daily number of Per 1,000 population....... 
PAULENUS csteteeeetotslStcrere/etes= ois 67, es i 64,594.5 Seat pry OR Ral DOCG 2, 518,500 2, 00) 10 
eee geen 103. 3 100.0 Average daily number of 
Bee b Pra ticki 6,900. ee 5a 
Tuberculosis— er 1 population....... : 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 5,500 4,800 || Percentage occupancy}....... 2 2 74.6 
A dmissionsinen.temcciee oatnen 9,800 9,000 ae 
Per 1,000 population....... 0.5 0.4 OT ea er Dec. 31 1.500 1.500 
Patient-days ceed sce oer 1,405,100 | 1,210,100 ae ets te ¢ “000 
VNATHASSIONS) pai cise. Pacem 3,000 3, 
Per 1,000 population....... 71.5 60.5 Per 1,000 population....... 0.2 0.1 
Average daily number of Patientdays.......tes..e10s 416, 000 418, 200 
AGENTS incre secon tele 3,849.6 3, par 0 Per 1,000 population....... 91.2 20.9 
Per 1,000 population San Sor 0.2 0.2 Average daily number of 
Percentage occupancy!....... 69.4 68.4 patients eee dc es sae 1,139.9 1,145.8 
=" H Per 1,000 population....... : y 
Private Hosprrars Percentage occupancy!....... 79.0 79.8 
General— Tuberculosis— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31..... 3 1,900 1,800 || Beds set up at’Dee. 31....... 300 300 
AUMISSIONS). 3..c5.etie cove dete ix 66, Neh 54, coe FA GIMISSIONS).ecclare scareiate mreteres 1,900 600 
Per 1,000 population....... Per 1,000 population....... 0.1 -- 
Patient-Gays: otic ssccietecors 579, $00 526, 300 Patient-Gaysaseten tometer 92,400 80,400 
Per 1,000 population....... 29.5 26.3 Per 1,000 population....... 4.7 : 4.0 
Average daily number of Average daily number of 
Patients. - css esas ae 1,587.1 1,441.6 patients: nas a aseat daa 253.0 220.4 
Per 1,000 population....... 0.1 0.1 Per 1,000 population....... -- -- 
Percentage occupancy!....... 82. 8 85.6 Percentage occupancy!....... 75.1 65.4 


i 


1 Based on rated bed capacity, 
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In 1966 the average length of stay of adults and children separated from public general 
and allied special hospitals was 11.7 days, little changed from 1965. Table 8 shows the 
variation in average length of stay by type of hospital and by region. The chronic, con- 
valescent and rehabilitation hospitals, with an average length of stay of 151 days in 1966, 
represent the upper limit, far exceeding that of other types of hospital. In public general 
hospitals length of stay increases with bed capacity, usually because of the greater avail- 
ability and utilization of more complex services in larger hospitals to which more severe 
cases are referred. 


8.—Average Length of Stay of Adults and Children in Public General and 
Allied Special Hospitals, by Province, 1966 


Type of Hospital | Nfld. |P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | Y.T. | N.W.T.|] Canada 
days | days | days | days | days | days | days} days| days| days| days days days 
Te Ge 10.7; 9.9 | 10.6 | 10.2 | 10.2 | 11.0 9.1 9.4 orl 9.4 5.7 9.0 10.2 
l- 9beds..... —_ = 8.4 tee}, 11,2, -- 8.8 is L 6.1 4.0 —_— —_— 7.4 
Bot re ake, : 5.9 8.6 7.9 8.2 T.2 7.5 (ber? 7.8 7.0 7.4 5.7 6.7 7.2 
ase ae, 7, 7.5 8.1 9.0 7.8 8.2 9.1 Tail 7.4 6.7 7.4 _ 9.8 Uo 
DO OOD ES sce %. 8.8 wel 9.7 9.1 8.0 | 10.2 8.1 8.6 7.8 7.9 _ — 8.8 
00-199 “ ..... MEO 6. 110).2 9.6 9.1 9.8 9.7 9.4 0 8.6 —_ = 9.3 
eo0-2990 “es. 11.6 | 11.0 | 11.4} 10.0 9.8 | 10.5 8.4 | 13.7 9.2 8.7 — _ 10.1 
300-499 “ 11... 16.5 _ LOZS PP L220) HELO. | a 9.8 | 11.5 9.0] 10.1 _ _ 10.9 
Bo0-999. “ .... — —_ 13.9 | 15.6 | 12.2 | 11.7 | 10.8 | 13.0 9.8) 11.1 _— —_— 11.8 
1,000 or more beds —_— == — — 12.3 | 18.8 | 12.6 —_— 14.2 | 12.7 —_ _— 13.2 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation....]161.1 | 49.0 | 31.4 | 55.9 1179.8 |176.3 |108.7 1283.7 |181.2 | 65.9 _ _ 150.8 
UTS a nr ae 5.5 _— 7.0 | 21.4 | 19.9 9.8 —_ 2.7 5.3 (hes _ _ 11.9 
All Public 
Hospitals..... 11.1 | 10.2 | 10.6 | 10.6 | 12.4 | 12.6 | 10.9 | 10.2 | 10.9 9.7 5.7 9.0 11.7 


Total full-time personnel in Canadian hospitals increased by 3.9 p.c. from 274,650 
n 1965 to 285,443 in 1966. In all general hospitals there were 192.3 full-time personnel 
ver 100 rated beds, 61.9 in mental hospitals and 86.0 in tuberculosis sanatoria (Table 9). 
he proportion of the civilian labour force employed both full-time and part-time in all 
Canadian hospitals gradually increased from 3.7 p.c. in 1961 to 4.3 p.c. in 1966. 


9.—Full-Time Personnel Employed in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Province, 1966 


General Nipey een Mental Tuberculosis 
Province or Territory Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
Number | Rated | Number] Rated | Number| Rated | Number| Rated 
Beds Beds Beds Beds 
Newfoundland............. 4,915 172.8 5,066 168.1 707 85.6 221 79.5 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,046 151.0 1,087 151.6 248 62.3 79 88.6 
ava Scotia... ......s.000. 8,626 181.5 8,947 181.2 1,697 68.1 471 136.9 
New Brunswick........... 7,450 198.2 7,663 194.3 1,234 61.2 380 93.6 
ori a eee 65,473 234.2 74, 859 202.6 10, 222 55.7 1,085 Thiet 
1 a 75,711 192.4 83,101 178.1 15,307 67.0 985 72.7 
ETD A oh. Chicos ssh! odoch 10,319 179.8 11,707 173.1 1,893 76.4 205 90.3 
Saskatchewan............. 11, 087 164.3 11,457 156.2 1,766 59.6 307 101.7 
ee ee 16, 204 158.3 18,431 142.7 3,331 57.0 417 103.0 
3ritish Columbia......... 17,007 153.8 18,176 150.0 8,877 56.4 293 80.1 
ukon Territory.......... 148 101.4 158 98.8 — _ —_ _ 
Northwest Territories..... 309 81.3 366 81.0 -- — -- — 
OS A ie es 218, 295 192.3 | 241,018 177.5 39, 982 61.9 4,443 86.0 


The total revenue for all public hospitals in 1966 was $1,477,700,000, an increase of 
4.5 p.c. over 1965. The proportion of total revenues accounted for by net in-patient 
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earnings ranged from 76.8 p.c. in public mental hospitals to 93.3 p.c. in public allied special — 
hospitals (Table 10). In public general hospitals revenue amounted to $1,114,367,000 in 
1966, also an increase of 14.5 p.c. over 1965. 

Total expenditures in all public hospitals for 1966 were $1,544,700,000, an increase of 
Gross salaries and wages represented the 


15.1 p.c. over the previous year (Table 10). 
largest expenditure item ranging from 63.8 p.c. in “other” allied special hospitals to 71.3 p.c. 
in mental hospitals. In public general hospitals, 1966 expenditures at $1,170,390,000, 
were up 15.0 p.c. over 1965. The proportion of expenditures allocated to gross salaries 


and wages was lower in the Atlantic Provinces than in other provinces (Table 11). 


In public general hospitals the cost per patient-day of care increased 13.2 p.c. from | 


$34.05 in 1965 to $38.56 in 1966. 


bed size ($26.13) and highest in hospitals with 1,000 or more beds ($46.24), as shown in 
Table 12. Provincially, the cost per patient-day varied from $26.38 in Prince Edward 
Island to $49.07 in Quebec (Table 13). 

The per capita cost of operating and maintaining all public hospitals increased by | 
nearly 63 p.c. in the period 1961-66, from $47.46 to $77.18. 


10.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals, by Type, 1966 


NE  — —————————————————————————— LT 


Revenues Expenditures 
. Operating] Net Net Grants Gross | Medical 
Type of Hospital Hospitals In- Out- and Total Salaries} and Dries | Other aious 
patient | patient | Other ee and | Surgical] ~?48 
Earnings| Earnings} Income Wages |Supplies 
No. p.c. p.c p.c $7000 p.c Dc p.c. p:¢. $7000 
General........... 869 88.8 5.5 5.7 |1,114,367 65.3 3.2 3.8} 27.7 | 1,170;388 
1- 9beds.... 33 83.2 8.6 8.2 1,957 64.8 2.6 3.7 | 28.9 2,018 
10-24 “ 204 88.4 6.1 5.5 | 22,330 60.0 2.5 4.7 | 32.8 23, 623 
25-49 “ 197 89.8 5.6 4.6 46,525 60.1 2.6 4.3 33.0 48 ,999 
50-99 “ 149 91.0 5.2 3.8 | 82,592 63.8 2.7 3.9 | 29.6 86, 167 
100-199 “ 128 90.4 5.2 4.4 | 165,579 65.8 2.9 Bet 27.6 174,670 
200-299 63 89.1 5.5 5.4 | 157,496 64.7 3.2 Sal 28.4 166, 639 
300-499 “ 56 88.2 6.0 5.8 | 233,776 65.5 312 Bhs |), Pardes! 245,977 
500-999 “ .... 30 88.1 5.4 6.5 | 266,119 66.4 3.3 3.9 | 26.4 279,388 
1,000 or more beds 9 87.8 5.0 7.2 | 137,993 66.7 3.8 3.8) | 25.7 142,909 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation... 104 93.3 183 5.4 | 81,594 69.4 1.3 2532720 85,502 | 
Other Pensa 54 80.4 4.4 15.2 24,490 63.8 2.3 Qn: 31.2 25,895 
Mental ..23 AeA esiee 99 76.8 0.3 22.9 | 231,904 71.3 0.8 2.5 25.4 236,716 
Tuberculosis...... 38 87.1 1.9 11-0 | 25,335 66.4 slay 2.1] 30.4 26, 230 


11.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public General Hospitals, by Province, 1966) 


a ee ee ee SS eS eee 


Expenditures 
: : Operating] Total Gross Medical 
Proyinee or Territory Hospitals || Revenue | Salaries | and | an 
and Surgical UES et 
Wages | Supplies 
No. $000 p.c p.c p.c. p.c. 
INewfoundlandk c......csprene ++ sentence 34 21,261 52.1 3.7 5.1 39.1 
Prince Edward Island...............- 8 4,556 58.8 3.0 4.2 34.0 
IN OWA SCOGID SH: cre celts Havelc« o/eloisfotetees 44 38, 584 57.6 3.1 3.8 35.5 
Nowa UNS WACK. crc ace ieee ciele els <fetelere 36 34, 201 58.0 3.5 3.8 34.7 
QuUeDEC Meee or aa eee nein iens Fe 132 || 328,008 68.4 3.1 Ball 24.8 
Ontarioenscnocoite cccivescttelsnisten se sels 181 411,617 65.3 3.2 3.0 27.8 
Manitobasisnen wowrsen ce se cwe bp oteaterne 78 49,042 64.7 3.4 4.5 27.4 
Saskatchewan ences clase else ie eiteteer 144 57,811 64.4 Sal 3.8 28.7 
IA Uerrban th orc terarevertren race terersrsvnisverererereverevs 114 77,660 62.0 3.0 3.5 31.5 
British Columpiassese cress se 88 90,362 66.8 3.4 8.7 261 
War kcon SrribOL yao: vasteterafaoletel-meveiels 1508 2 152 58.4 4.4 3.0 34.2 
Northwest Territories................ 8 1,113 54.2 1.9 2.8 41.1 


In public general hospitals it was lowest in the 10-24 — 
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12.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Size and Type of Hospital, 1966 


Revenues Expenditures 
. Operating Gross Medical 
Type of Hospital ° || Net In- : 
Hospitals patient Total Se anes al Drugs Total 
Harnings Wages | Supplies 
No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 

PenUer Al Site S 8- 1; 5 «5 Ney 869 32.61 36.72 25.22 1.21 1.46 38.56 

‘a SUG CINE ae een ee 33 21.81 26.00 17.33 0.69 1.01 26.74 

cee ee eee eee Te ee 204 21.81 24.69 15.69 0.64 1.23 26.13 

0 SO ee eee ee 197 23.09 25.70 16.30 0.69 1.16 27.03 

VITO Ay akan Sine ay Seis Sear 149 25.57 28.11 18.75 0.78 1.15 29.34 

idee) OMS Stet ae, wee 128 30.05 38.27 23.10 0.99 1.31 35.09 

LATS BS ee See ee ae a, 63 32.00 35.92 24.62 1.20 1.40 37.97 

CACY ye BES A Re Se 56 33.90 38.46 26.57 1,28 1.44 40.45 

JUSS ee Ai eee 30 38.45 43.67 30.42 1.53 1.79 45.84 

BeOOOr MOLE’ beds. «bs. 6b. ss cewces sol 9 39.17 44.62 30.87 1.74 1.76 46.24 

Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and_ re- 

MADUTEATIONS.. <.. ghee ec. cwe ns ees 104 15.99 17.16 12.47 0.23 0.42 17.94 

(CHING ee Me ee ee 54 41.34 51.41 34.79 1.26 1.45 54.57 

GE ee eo 99 7.46 9.72 7.07 0.08 0.25 9.92 

SCLGMOSIS Sesncy.s.0 5 haste 5 his s10-sin.e'eeie's 38 18.32 20.94 14.45 0.23 0.45 21.76 


1 Adults and children. - 


13.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Province and Type of Hospital, 1966 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province and 
Type of Hospital Net Gross Medical 
et Salaries and 
In-patient] Total and Sireical Drugs Total 
Earnings Wages Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
RGEAL Se. Weree 8 as, Saree a, eee, eRe 26.11 30.24 17.40 IEPA 1.74 33.14 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 9.76 12.24 8.54 0.15 0.14 11.96 
LEU i iat ll Acted bela eee mei, Selene 0.22 12.14 6.64 0.13 0.57 12.14 
COTS AEST ICSE Beanie, Gone One be, cr 16.74 17.59 9.53 0.32 0.66 17.59 

Prince Edward Island— 
TY MC cs 5iche WES Bares chest Rae oes tne 20.63 25.77 15.53 0.79 1.10 26.38 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 23 .29 30.40 22.86 1.26 0.34 S2102 
PE tt PR ack os 2 sinsass:osnib oecrorsinnieremete siansvoce 1.54 9.01 5.91 0.07 0.46 9.02 
Tuberculosis 28.93 30.81 21.19 0.33 0.53 30.81 

Nova Scotia— 
erent eee ee ee. WAL co Be 28.53 33.00 19.44 1.04 i ley 33.72 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 22.22 30.69 18.48 0.68 0.61 80.52 

Beeree: Me chs ee ae ees 45.07 50.04 29.64 1,32 1.21 51.44 
Beet tux ety ce), Finley, octet’ te 4.57 10.10 6.76 0.17 0.16 10.05 
MORE, 5 seats h sib iis, din io Ha astvtsig esse vis 27.11 29.07 19.31 0.702 oo 29.07 

New Brunswick— 
RL Ga RR ee See ee 26.71 32.50 19.00 1.16 1.25. 32.72 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 20,89 22.07 14,22 0.42 0.79 22.18 


1 Adults and children. 2 Includes drugs. 
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13.—Patient-Day! Revenue and Expenditure Ratios of Operating Public Hospitals, 
by Province and Type of Hospital, 1966—concluded 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province or Territory and 
Type of Hospital Net Gross Medical 
In-petient| Total Galarice Ss and 1 Drugs Total 
Earnings my ee 
Wages | Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick—concluded 
Allied Specia]—concluded 

Other 20.28 22.62 15.89 0.50 0.42 25.02 
Mental..... : 0.77 8.28 5.87 0.06 0.19 8.28 
Tuberculosis 18.55 19.57 13.48 0.13 0.30 21.24 

Quebec— 
General dovorsossrerssinsepetclitetssatois omits sitasarailect eletetoe 39.11 44,43 33.59 1.50 1.82 49.07 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation.... 15.45 16.62 ORTH E 0.22 “0.49 17,87 

@UBOr sea actos s+ ote eyae tise ero ieee te erie o laters 40.81 45.07 32.99 1.26 1.23 48 .29 
IM GHG AL IE aha waco celeste cisterns siete wis siers Oneonta 8.54 8.93 6.53 0.03 0.34 9.58 
uberculosisyacuiucnemycots eee eee 15.30 16.60 12.06 0.18 0.78 18.82 

Ontario— 
General fei, 2802. Re 5d ALR ae: oon toe 33.49 37.40 24.83 1.20 1.42 38.00 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 1727 18.05 12.86 0.24 0.39 18.23 

(O19 02) dae oni APA CIRACRNTES GReASHEOAAS HSENe 50.81 76.08 45.52 1.50 2.39 78.99 
Mienitallis x canisters aici c AE ee oct ete tesa 10.41 10.78 8.18 0.13 0.18 10.79 
Pubercul osis se. -chrsecwseskrh neice ne ietennye erste 17.84 21.63 14,84 0.15 0.21 22.14 

Manitoba— 
Gorerall Se cnr ciete Sereisiesateus ovaares eee siersios 30.03 33.02 21.34 1.13 1.51 33.01 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation.... 20.43 22.99 15.93 0.34 0.66 22.96 
Meantalten ec ca saiercts ts afeomaepantete escickeeede oe oatsline 3.29 8.46 6.27 0.09 0.24 8.44 
*PUberCulosisg.e ae vee cca ccc omeces +. ane ceies caret 15.91 18.08 10.75 0.17 0.22 16.97 

Saskatchewan— 
General... 26.36 29.31 19.64 0.96 1.16 30.52 
Mental...... 0.52 10.87 7.98 0.05 0.27 10.87 
Tuberculosis 13.42 21.17 14.51 0.11 0.26 20.22 
Alberta— 
(General Peecaree oeciiassinse te ainsi cece 28.04 31.49 20.90 0.99 1.21 33.35 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 13.71 14.68 9.64 0.20 0.30 15.65 

OUD OR sate bie. ace'e ers tiale shea 0:9 ohavasial oS sfoie Bie here 32.50 33.16 26.24 1.42 0.99 38.26 
Meni Tell er rereyaretaterc fered srciaers ie Me sa.nie ole a: alevele Srere abe 1.27 8.68 6.16 0.02 0.19 8.68 
MUDErCUlGSIBe he a ere che a cyays aye wien ga sbyNe AOalee Porgy 29.41 33.95 24.09 0.17 0.43 33.95 

British Columbia— 
Generale fe ok farce are op wins ayeore Liters ie wraie"ole a tiers avers 28.26 31.10 21.88 1.10 1221 32.72 
Allied Special— : 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation.... Leia 13.66 11.92 0.17 0.23 16.20 

(Duce weenie lin Se eae oto AOA aCe Aone 32.95 54.32 35.65 0.97 1.49 58.45 
Mental iA rnecioss slierante a nase a dain aes tive 9.58 9.72 6.47 0.08 0.25 9.72 
Tuberculosis tn. 2 cevetee singe nts ooaeaits eee ones « 21.72 21.72 16.79 0.76 0.67 21.72 

Yukon Territory— 
GONE Altai vias, dareiet aisicterne crilotinbies vase vests 40.15 45.93 30.91 2.30 1.58 52.87 
Northwest Territories— 


Geemerall fois:csis spats iaieis wal cloycsaips ie aiotnie Mepaisiaiaters sie.o state 22.52 26.55 | 15.92 0.58 0.85 29.37 


1 Adults and children. 
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Hospital Morbidity.—A growing need for additional information on illness in 
Canada was met in part by a statistical program undertaken for 1964 involving separations 
(discharges and deaths) from the general and allied special hospitals. The program 
provided data on primary diagnosis, days of care, length of illness and age composition 
for all hospital patients except those in mental hospitals and tuberculosis sanatoria. 
(Age, sex and diagnostic information on persons treated in mental hospitals and in 
tuberculosis sanatoria has been available at the national level for many years but no 
similar information has been available for persons treated in the other kinds of hospitals.) 
About 100 out of every 1,000 persons are hospitalized during a year and, of these, 96 or 
97 are treated in general and allied special hospitals. The 1964 data were the latest 
available at the time of preparation of this Subsection. 

It should be noted that the picture of morbidity provided by these statistics is not, 
of course, complete. A total morbidity picture would include not only the morbidity 
covered by in-patient hospital care but also out-patient morbidity, morbidity covered 
by treatment outside the hospitals, and morbidity for which no treatment is received. 
Nevertheless, the illnesses that receive hospital care are, in general, more serious and 
more important than the illnesses that do not receive hospital care and this, together 
with the fact that the diagnostic quality of hospital morbidity statistics is very high, 
makes hospital morbidity statistics a most important source of information. Tables 14 
and 15 present adult and child patients (excluding newborn) in terms of 17 diagnostic 
categories (Canadian) which consolidate the much more detailed international classification 
of diseases. 


14.— Hospital Separations, Separations and Days per 100,000 Population, and Average 
Days Stay, by Diagnostic Category, 1964 


(Excluding newborn and data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Separations} Days per Average 


Diagnostic Category! Separations | per 100,000 100,000 Days 
Population | Population Stay 
No No. No No 
Infective and Parasitic Diseases...........cccecccccccccccee 43,478 227 3,310 14.6 
ray ECTS a ieee eae GSS ER Sere an EOS 164,750 859 16,533 19.3 
Allergic, Endocrine System, Metabolic and Nutritional 
BPE OSE o eitle Se Sean e ok sacri EPCOS, eS Winks ne Musdinoisias 86, 432 450 7,361 16.3 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming Organs............. 17,300 90 1,365 1531 
Mental, Psychoneurotic and Personality Disorders............ 85, 660 446 8,224 18.4 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs............ 147,139 767 21,271 27.7 
Diseases of the Circulatory System.............scceeeceeeeees 241, 674 1,260 28,154 22.4 
Diseases of the Respiratory System..............eeeeeceeeees 471,116 2,456 16,102 6.6 
Pisenses of the Digestive System oc o.c.oe0.00 0000000000 0nrnesine 411,359 2,144 22,237. 10.4 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System................0.00008 244,185 152738 12,500 9.8 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, Childbirth and 
UD EN pane ts (2s, A Oe Ee SO an eee 592,547 3,088 17, 655 5.7 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue...................0: 62,395 825 3,212 9.9 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement............... 105, 869 552 11,046 20.0 
EMEC WAL OYTIRGIONG oo.-< c's fds AAP Siac cide HAG: slessisioots 29,612 154 2,345 15.2 
Certain Diseases of Early Infancy..............ceececeeeeceee 9,973 52 679 13a 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-Defined Conditions .............. 71,655 373 3, 128 8.4 
Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (nature of injury).......... 277,379 1,446 16,751 11.6 
Supplementary Classifications for Special Admissions, Live- 
ENON Btu vin, it ot asp cowie bia Nb nI sed eee un ld eS: 20,557 107 2,031 19.0 
All CUBES 5) 08 nbi Jenbtenbtes rads cete Ivete’. -!- 3,083,080 16,069 193,904 12.1 


. _} Major groupings of the international classification of diseases. Information on the detailed categories included 
in these main groupings is available in DBS publication Hospital Morbidity (Catalogue No. 82-206). 
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15.—Hospital Separations per 100,000 Population, by Diagnostic Category and Age Group, 
1964 


(Excluding newborn and data for the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Age Group 
Diagnostic Category! oo 8 a Total 
Under 15 15-24 25-44 45-64 65+ 


Infective and Parasitic Diseases................ 361 205 139 130 194 227 
UN Gop las nis teyce ster wisfosel tere cievatel ais Se icte die BA Tole ate haloes 124 370 897 1,660 3,109 859 
; aN inane Fase donb: ae 239 235 347 786 1,388 450 
Diseases of the Blood and Blood-Forming Organs 89 44 55 93 304 90 
Replat peveneneapels 220 ,Panentlly, 220 aad sos | 740 | 769 | 470 | 446 
Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Or- ‘ 

alse: tence a vals shies mcm ere e cic 651 300 418 916 3,052 767 
Diseases of the Circulatory System............. 202 223 802 2,509 6,668 1,260 
Diseases of the Respiratory System............. 4,858 1,348 903 1121 2, 409 2,456 
Diseases of the Digestive System............... 1,495 1,623 2,099 3,090 4,032 2,144 
Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System......... 452 1,019 1,836 1,779 2,357 1,273 
Deliveries and Complications of Pregnancy, 

Childbirth and the Puerperium............... 5 7,987 7,182 63 — 3,088 
Diseases of the Skin and Cellular Tissue......... 373 338 248 305 394 825 
Diseases of the Bones and Organs of Movement.. 171 323 642 1,053 1, 233 552 
Congenital Malformations.................0.000. 320 113 68 52 33 154 
Certain Diseases of Harly Infancy..............: 154 ib — — _ 52 
Symptoms, Senility and Ill-Defined Conditions 333 312 344 429 645 373 
Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (nature of in- 

NIA) aa 5 2c Gere etc: Seen as ue FO 1,212 1,748 1,340 1,423 2,264 1,446 
Supplementary Classifications for Special Admis- 

SIONS y Muivieboimutis fe aeisis wires sie aye « cde oletorce a 51 86 98 146 340 107 

AUN CadSes sci aeicene wedgeotaaaaete 11,160 16,671 | 18,158 16,322 28,902 16,069 


1 See footnote to Table 14, p. 297. 


Subsection 2.—Notifiable Diseases* 


Three categories on the notifiable list established by the Dominion Council of Health 
continued to predominate in 1967—venereal diseases (24,696 cases), scarlet fever and 
streptococcal sore throat (20,121 cases) and infectious and serum hepatitis (8,224 cases). 


The rate of venereal disease notifications, which had dropped from 121.3 per 100,000 
population in 1964 to 117.2 in 1965 and 1966, increased slightly to 121.0 in 1967. Infectious 
and serum hepatitis, which had declined steadily over a number of years to a rate of 29.4 per 
100,000 population in 1966, increased to 40.3 in 1967. Scarlet fever and streptococcal 
sore throat, however, had risen from 55.0 cases per 100,000 in 1964 to 100.9 in 1966 but 
decreased slightly to 98.6 in 1967. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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16.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 
Population, 1964-67 


Inter- Cases Rates per 100,000 Population 
national Disease —_ A Nr J 
List No. 1964 1965 1966 1967 1964 1965 1966 1967 

No No. No No 
044/ Brucellosis (undulant fever)... 54 38 21 43 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.2 
764| Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
PUIGONIIC 2 ete sete ae 114 128 140 21 1.0 alae 0.7 0.2 
055} Diphtheria... 5010.0. eeraye «015.085 25 51 38 41 0.1 0.3 0.2 0.2 
045, 046, 048) Dysentery!................... 3,891 4,017 | 3,433 4,377 20.2 20.4 17.2 21.5 
AGP EA moebiowe Sa, Richer sacgas 50 61 47 47 0.8 0.3 0.2 0.2 
Otolel BACIAry in Sar es\. breiscalde cots 1,346 1,827 1,926 1,491 10) 9.8 9.6 7.8 
082.0) Encephalitis, infectious....... 5 91 4 14 2 0.7 2 0.07 
ae }Food poisoning.............. 1,582} 1,728] 2,638] 2,764|) 12.5] 13.6] 13.2] 13.5 
092, N998.5| Hepatitis, infectious (including 
serum hepatitis)............ 8,218 6,601 5,885 | 8,224 42.6 33.6 29.4 40.3 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or aseptic.... 163 313 138 175 133 20 0.7 0.9 
057| Meningococcal infections...... 115 88 86 105 0.6 0.4 0.4 0.5 
766|Pemphigus neonatorum (im- 
petigo of the newborn)...... 11 39 10 47 0.1 0.3 2 3.6 
_ 056|Pertussis (whooping cough)...] 4,844 2,472 4,555 4,954 25.1 12.6 22.8 24.3 
080.0, 080.1)Poliomyelitis, paralytic....... 19 3 3 2 0.1 2 2 2 
050, 051|/Scarlet fever and streptococcal 
BOLO CHTOAU. Sacecak cae nc 10,605 | 13,591 | 20,189 | 20,121 55.0 69.2 100.9 98.6 
001-019) Tuberculosis.................. 4,541 4,803 4,517 4,601 23.5 24.5 22.6 22.5 
040, 041/Typhoid and __ paratyphoid 
HGV OR oe oa no ee eee 195 158 128 124 1.0 0.8 0.6 0.6 
Venereal diseases!............. 23,401 | 23,016 | 23,454 | 24,696 121.3 117.2 117.2 121.0 
Beis Gonorbhoen ec... sents shpat 20,628 | 20,458 | 21,479 | 22,345 106.9 104.1 107.8 109.6 

Pesos. bP Sy philises. cossesstoaes aearss 2,771 2,560 1,969 2,842 14,4 13.0 9.8 11.6 

026-029 

1 Includes other cases and cases where type not specified. 2.0.05 per 100,000 population or less. 


TRENDS IN THE INCIDENCE OF MAJOR 
NOTIFIABLE DISEASES, 1957-67 


VENEREAL Diseases PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL, 1967 
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17.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, | 
by Province, 1967 


Inter- 
national Disease Nfid.| P.E.I.| N.S. 
List No. 
044) Brucellosis (undulant 
TOVET) sic aeenees _ —_ 1 
764| Diarrhoea of the new- 
born, epidemic....... 1) — 1 
055) Diphtheria............. == ay 
045, 046, 048] Dysentery?............ 122 17 |2,173 
046)" Aamoebic. see ce seme = = <% 
O45 meBaciilanyeneoe. cre 119} — 22 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious. 1 2 
049.0, yone Pos poisoning........ 11 2] 174 
092, N998.5| Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepa- 
EUGIS) See vcicteneetere fete 1,028) 201] 284 
080.2, 082.1)Meningitis, viral or 
OPtlCs.ca at ones 2 3 21 
057| Meningococcal infec- 
TIONS ras ass Aseria sicher: 25, — 3 
766| Pemphigus neonatorum 
(impetigo of the new- 
DOTD) way nchag ean ee aa 1 46 
056 Sebi: (whooping 
Ugh) Pee eeee 327 70 | 463 
080.0, 080. i\Poliomyelitie, paralytic] — _— — 
050, 051/Scarlet fever and strep- 
tococcal sore throat. . 620} 5,003 | 867 
001-019]Tuberculosis........... 236 Sele 173 
040, 041)Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever........ 2 2); — 
Venereal diseases....... 502 40 | 391 
030-034] Gonorrhoea.......... 492 88 | 341 
020-021 .3, | 
023) NOQ4 ea Sinihish. eaten selects 10 2 50 
026-029} | 
036=038 Other t.cseyelerrssectoretes = : = 
044|Brucellosis (undulant 
FEV-EN)rasce cece weld sce = _ 0.1 
764| Diarrhoea of the new- 
born, epidemic....... 0.2; — 0.1 
055| Diphtheria. ......02.... = = =e 
045, 046, 048}Dysentery?............ 24.4 15.6/287.1 
046] Amoebic............. = a = 
O45 Bacillaryiescuc.nonanes 23.8 Orll e289) 
082.0] Encephalitis, infectious.| — 1 0.3 
049.0, ete I, eee poisoning........ 2.2 1.8} 23.0 
092, N998. 5 epatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepa- 
bILIS))nctemoe scenes 205.6] 184.4] 37.5 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or 
ASEDLIG Aes. ceene 0.4 2.8) 2.7 
057| Meningococcal in- 
fEGHONSic.taraoe nh octane 5.0) — 0.4 
766] Pemphigus neonatorum 
(impetigo of the new- 
DOI) AAsereren te eve _ ! 6.1 
056| Pertussis (whooping 
COUGH) see eee 65.4] 64.2) 61.2 
080.0, 080.1}Poliomyelitis, paralytic] — — — 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and strep- 
tococcal sore throat. .| 124.0]4,589.9]114.5 
001-019)Tuberculosis........... ATA 16.5) 22).9 
040, 041)Typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever........ 0.4 1.8) — 
Venereal diseases.......| 100.4] 36.7] 51.7 
030-034] Gonorrhoea.......... 98.4] 384.9) 46.0 
020-021.3,]) 
023, 024, tsa aablbtWon an aeaoeare 2.0 1.8) 6.6 
026-029 | 
086-038 Other: te mcrain sei = 1 = 


1 Not reportable. 
population. 


2 Includes other cases where type not specified. 


N.B.| Que.| Ont.|Man.|Sask.|Alta.|B.C.| YT. [N.W.D. 
NUMBER OF CASES | 
_ 33 4 1 3, — 1) — — 
os Lge — 1 2} 16) — _ 
— ae ay 4 9 1) — 1 
103] 265) 444) 157) 228) 168) 629) — til} 
_ 6 6 1 83 1 2 _ _ 
82| 260) 489) 103) 195} 165) 188 —_ 18 
1} — 1 2 3 6} — — — 
125} 840] 948] 119] 76] 164] 289 6 10 
473| 537|1,854) 375) 911) 860/1,664) — 37 
4 6} 2 18} 36) 15) 40) — 30 
1 Nil «246 3 di 8} 12) — 2 
Te 1 See Ble ait 1 
13]1,659}1,557| 49) 52 ae 2644 — 8 
3 || Sees 1 aS 2 = 
95/4, 621/3,822) 110) 790}1,700|/2,477 2 14 
127/1,482}1,151; 199) 191) 325) 522 12 165 
6] 45) 28) — 13] 138) 144 — 1 
461/38, 711]4,539|2, 756/2,314/3, 7380)4, 974 415 863 
486)3, 271\3, 6072, 606|2, 213|3, 527| 4, 764 412 839 
25| 489)1,031) 2651} 100) 203| 204 8 24 
= ee es 1; — ado — — 
Rates PER 100,000 PopuLation 
—| 0.6} 0.06) 0.1) 0.38) —] 0.05) — _ 
— 3 1 — 1 0.1) 0.8) — — 
— 1 0.2} 1.0) 0.4) 0.6] 0.05) — 3.4 
16.6] 4.5) 6.2] 16.3} 23.8) 11.3] 32.3) — 244.8 
— | 0.09) 0.07| 0.1| $3.4) 0.07} 0.1 _ _ 
Scot Av 4G. ti 1057\ 20k Tie od — 62.1 
0.2) — 1 0.2) 0.3) 0.4) — — — 
20.2) 14.3] 13.3} 12.4; 7.9] 11.0) 14.8} 400.0) 344.8 
76.3] 9.2} 25.9) 38.9} 95.1) 57.7| 85.5, — 127.6 
0.6} 0.1] 1 1.9} 3.8) 1.0) 2.1) — 103.4 
0.2} 0.5} 0.4) 0.3] 0.7) 0.5) 0.6, — 6.9 
—|— 1 —|}—| -|} -— ao 34.5 
2.1] 28.3] 21.8) 5.1] 5.4) 33.0) 13-6) — 27.6 
—| —}] —] —] 0.1) 0.07) — — -- 
15-3] 78.7) 53.5) 11.4). 82-51104 1127-2] 13.3) 483 
20.5} 25.3] 16.1} 20.7) 19.9] 21.8) 26.8) 80.0) 569.0 
1.0} 0.8} 0.4) —] 1.4) 0.9] 0.7) — 3.4 
74.4! 63.2] 63.5/286.2/241 .5/250.3/255.5)2, 766.7/2,975.9 
70.3| 55.7) 49.1)260.1|231.0)236.7|244.712, 746.72, 893.1 
4.0) 7.6] 14.4) 26.1) 10.4) 18.6] 10.5} 20.0) 82.8 


= 3 3 


0.1 0.3 
3 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 
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Subsection 3.—Numbers of Physicians and Earnings of Those in Private Practice 


There were 22,816 physicians in Canada (exclusive of those in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories) in August 1967, or one physician for every 894 persons of the population. 
fable 18 gives the provincial distribution and population/physician ratios as calculated 
for 1967, and shows also the historical trends for Canada since 1901. British Columbia 
has the most favourable provincial ratio of physicians to population, followed by Ontario 
and Manitoba. 


18.—Physicians and Population per Physician, 1901-67, and by Province, 1967 


Nore.—The three sets of figures differ in coverage. An estimate for 1967 comparable in coverage to the 1962 
figure of 21,011 physicians would equal 23,601 physicians and 865 persons per physician. 


Eee 
ne 


Active Civilian 


Physicians 
Item, Year or Province Population 
Number per 
Physician 
Yensus Data— 
AUS6 Sep oodtio QS B pO nr AGREED. 6.cdodbs Ba o> ESCHER CECE Eee Pat eee ee 5,475 972 
BASE SECO ois oF s cick «MORO s oct AN aeAAS sie OEAG LARA Riek WEEE ATES RESIN 7,411 970 
UAB: Sr ots Ob Sete AR ai eat ria a Ae os ee eae Pag AR REM ERE gla oy 8,706 1,008 
LN ns Gee SDE OOE OE eRIA Fe Piae ciina/aness staleinetcctlg copies e s(aicie sielerctelioe cer Wiee aos e cate 10,020 1,034 
Bet PO MIIM So BOO OCT Cho MN sols NORAD Eso Lays s ESSE ABSA OURS SE 52a chen eee 10,723 1,072 
Register of Physicians—! 
LL. Sete aac Bg JOR NIG IMA NASON A ES ate la re tc at oa dpa a a ry acs eed 14, 163 989 
Eo Sg.dnh Carica Ra apace Aree a ae ars pee ins meas Ml pada ed MEE SEM STR RMR Ny br SETS 15,651 977 
ODENS ae op SHELA Oh Ga GBS AERIS 6 Sane, Saad i ar ae RRO Re RRO Sen Pian 19,300 906 
Lt ERs: ca shelgeltd ore SESE GES Gh, Cane nase Sibel tin Maida ia oye, aig eae ath Eady <i 21,011 881 
Uae eset e Akt n LEP 5. ORNL LWIA SPRL Oh wth Mel) oe ere daa vee 23, 601 865 
ther Listing—* 
(DLE cdo cog Aan HAD OCS cc Ode ABB’ OOO OSDE Ren har cy CEC Goa tatetcs he tee ae 22,816 894 
Province— 
EVRA ENG BRIO AR SE Bes a eo ee ee rs er 332 1,506 
BIC Hd ward Island ae a. Pe, 4. MU GEL . Dn cccrmarentaberctoutatstinstorenctasttstctetontoronctets 81 1,346 
BRAVE SCOUTS, oR Ri Ses cctose tied ee Tia Bins ARM Se acai tfslabaobata Tals oteYotersvcroMorstolctanst toioerarctey Pecos 808 937 
ROAST HU WACK 5 RENE OTS civ ees Vaca eC Maverick tent ercrsteo rate oe eho 476 1,303 
IG LOO ries Aesltety See eth: Mees SAR cles RN Mirate alafsiatelatite Sakreccton Gets MANY 6,571 893 
(HELE Dose a CISA BS IECMNOR TCI 4° SSIES IER ISOPRENE ae Re aE ig 8,508 840 
BRADI COLO aoe, Sos eRe ote PONT. cos MEE Mites Miu hat ely a toroante onda ae 1,098 877 
COILS GILLS 280s SRS 2 eR ESE SIONS CRERAPRETS Cai mre Crete are acca Rese ero ees 972 986 
BRIOLAee? oe nnn td Ane Wie ee le) Mayes CRON Care BE 1,608 927 
BeOS ENO CLOT D REN? Sy A. teeNrr rte See SATE Oe EE a Re TE, THE Date serivehier’ Wh 2,362 824 
BAP TOWN CES ooo nee cee eee ee ee DE to sector ft 22,816 894 


_ ,/ Department of National Health and Welfare data (includes physicians in the Territories, non-registered phy- 
icians and all residents and senior interns). 2 Estimate. 3 Source: Canadian Mailings Limited, List 
Jotalogue, August 1967. Excludes non-registered physicians and immigrant senior interns. 


Earnings.—More than 98 p.c. of the earnings of privately practising physicians and 
urgeons in Canada were obtained from fees charged for individual items of professional 
ervice. The average gross professional earnings of fee-practising physicians in 1966 
mounted to $35,223, a figure 7.4 p.c. higher than in 1965 and 53.7 p.c. higher than in 
959. The highest average gross earnings in 1966 were reported in Saskatchewan at $40,150. 
n Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia they were above the national average and in 
he remaining provinces they ranged from $33,589 in Manitoba to $26,284 in Prince 
idward Island. Generally, throughout the eight-year period 1959-66, average gross 
aarnings have been at a higher level in Newfoundland, Ontario and the western provinces 
han in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


The net returns to physicians, after deduction of the expenses of professional fee 
ractice, reveal similar geographic patterns, as shown in Table 19. Net earnings for Canada 
is a whole averaged $23,262 in 1966, 5.4 p.c. higher than in 1965 and 59.4 p.c. higher than 
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in 1959. The highest provincial average net income was reported by Ontario physicians © 
at $25,456, followed by Alberta physicians at $24,356; the lowest average net income was 


reported in Prince Edward Island. 


19.—Average Gross and Net Professional Incomes of Physicians and Surgeons, 
by Province, Alternate Years 1959-66 


Province or Territory 


INi@ wo wi lan CA Saeveterats oyapycrsrevece sisleisinide seco a oie e sare are trwte rarer we 
Prince Md WAndelslAnG cays cereals cp ceaienceictre estate PeleYarbretee 
IN OWS COMA yom cmietsins oetadasysin ais: v atepsisje orb elaine cteeleaereents 
ING WaBEULS Wl CK. eepreyefe css f aversishe sr cisincs' eae isielthere a reverale-ahereve’ ern ers 


AU Orbe olen: cre evepel oles «70 0 sla[s sie'siv cis s1s\sinisin sis cs cle sisietorp pists 210i 
Yukon and Northwest Territories! 


see meme reer ers e ee eeenose 


Avverase;for Camad a. « scisieciccsce nici aces cece sacee es 


FAST SVEN Son go on opod TEs boBagODOUe aotOad. suadoooCeuGTS Sane 
Yukon and Northwest Territories! 


Average tors Camad as ccc. caccamce ns cement aeaecn 


1959 1961 1963 1965 | 1966 
Gross PRoFEssIonAL INcomgs! 
$ $ $ $ $ 
24,669 27,184 27,903 31,620 33, 688 
18, 854 20,001 23,413 25,596 26, 284 
21,341 23, 242 23, 455 27,486 29,960 
18,918 24,220 26,376 29,622 30,271 
18,721 22,118 25,748 29,010 30,901 
24,153 27,206 30,641 35,752 38,254 
27,567 29,072 28,769 32,037 33, 589 
23 , 699 27,103 35,657 37,474 40,150 
25, 254 29,221 30,912 35,397 37,871 
26,628 27,867 27,670 31,675 36, 063 


22,910 25,862 28,690 32,799 35, 223 
Net Proressionat Incomes$ 
$ $ $ $ $ 
16,776 | 18,640 | 19,455 | 23,028 | 23,304 
11,427 13,119 15,777 17,835 18,910 
14,820 16,070 15, 839 19,146 20,395 
12,372 16, 288 17,701 20,251 20,807 
11,795 14,454 16,696 20,532 21,231 
15,605 17,682 20,492 24,188 25, 456 
15,442 15,829 18,178 19,681 21,565 
15,096 15,8438 21,625 23,530 24,274 
15,941 17,925 19,111 22,681 24,356 
16,953 17,067 17,464 20,121 22,209 
16,271 15,594 16,480 15,731 13,039 
14,590 16,472 18, 688 22,064 23, 262 


1 Includes incidental wages and salaries. 


excluded physicians in 1965 was 95. 
practice. 
Northwest Territories are posted for record only. 

practice, and wages and salaries incidental to fee practice. 


2 Wxcludes physicians employed on a salaried basis under the 
Cottage Hospital Medical Service and by subsidized voluntary prepayment plans. 


The estimated number of such 


4 Data for the Yukon and 


5 Includes net professional fees after deducting expenses of 


PART II.—WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. 


Comprehensive 


income-maintenance measures such as the Canada Pension Plan, old age security pensions, 
the guaranteed income supplement program, family allowances, youth allowances and unem- 
ployment insurance, where nation-wide co-ordination is required, are administered federally. 
The Federal Government gives substantial aid to the provinces in meeting the costs of pub: 


lic assistance and also provides services for special groups such as veterans, Indians, Eskimos 
The Department of National Health and Welfare is generally responsible 


and immigrants. 


for federal welfare matters although the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Indian Affairs anc 
Northern Development, and Manpower and Immigration operate programs for specific 


groups. 


Administration of welfare services is primarily the responsibility of the provinces bu 


the provision of services is often assumed by 
aid from the province. 


local authorities, generally with financia: 


3 Excludes some physicians employed on a salaried basis in private group-| 
The estimated number of such excluded physicians in 1965 was 57. 
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Co-ordination in welfare matters between different levels of government and between 
government and voluntary authorities is facilitated by the National Council of Welfare, 
an advisory body to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. The Council consists 
of the federal Deputy Minister of Welfare who acts as chairman, the provincial deputy 
ministers of welfare, and ten other persons appointed for three-year terms by the Governor 
in Council. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Pension Plan 


The Act establishing the Canada Pension Plan received Royal Assent on Apr. 3, 1965 
and was proclaimed in force on May 5 of the same year. The collection of contributions 
commenced in January 1966, in January 1967 the first benefits were paid in the form of 
Retirement Pensions and in February 1968 the first survivors’ benefits were paid. The 
Plan represents an important milestone in Canadian social development. It will enable 
millions of people to make financial provision for their retirement and to protect themselves 
and their dependants or survivors against loss of income in the event of the disability or 
death of the head of the family. 


The Plan is universally applicable throughout Canada, except in the Province of 
Quebec where a comparable pension plan has been established. The Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans, however, are closely co-ordinated and operate virtually as a single program. 
Together, they cover almost all members of the labour force in Canada. Benefit credits 
accrued under the Canada or Quebec Plans are portable throughout Canada. A con- 
tributor who may have worked for more than one employer during his lifetime or who may 
be self-employed for all or part of his working life will accumulate pension credits regardless 
of where he may work in Canada. In addition, benefits under the Plan are payable to 
beneficiaries whether or not they live in Canada. Every contributor to the Plan must 
have a Social Insurance Number so that his pensionable earnings may be accurately re- 
corded for benefit purposes. 


The maximum pensionable earnings for a year were $5,000 for both 1966 and 1967, 
$5,100 for 1968 and $5,200 for 1969. From 1970 to 1975, the figure of $5,200 will be adjusted 
in line with changes in the Pension Index which, in turn, is based on the Consumer Price 
Index. Beginning in 1976, the maximum pensionable earnings for a year will be adjusted in 
accordance with changes in the Earnings Index which will reflect changes in average wage 
and salary levels in Canada. 


To participate in the Plan, a person must be between the ages of 18 and 70 and earn 
more than $600 yearly as an employee, or at least $800 if he is self-employed. As of 1969, 
contributions are made on earnings between $600 and $5,200 a year in the case of both em- 
ployees and self-employed persons. Employees contribute at the rate of 1.8 p.c. and a 
matching contribution is made by their employers; self-employed persons contribute at the 
rate of 3.6 p.c. No contributions are to be made by persons while they are receiving disability 
pensions. Although contributions are made on annual earnings between $600 and the maxi- 
mums referred to above, rates of benefit are calculated on total earnings up to that maxi- 
mum. That is, while contributions are not paid on the first $600 of annual earnings, that 
amount is nevertheless included in the calculation of benefits. 


The earnings-related component of the benefit which a person is entitled to receive 
under the Canada Pension Plan is based on the contributor’s average pensionable earnings. 
Before this average is calculated, however, all earnings are adjusted in line withthe applicable 
maximum on pensionable earnings during the benefit year. Thus, when a benefit first 
becomes payable, the earnings on which it is based are related to the maximum on pension- 
able earnings at that time rather than to the maximum when the earnings were received. 
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Benefits are classified under three main headings: Retirement Pensions; Survivors’ 
Benefits, consisting of a widow’s pension, a disabled widower’s pension, orphans’ benefits, 
and a lump sum death benefit; and Disability Pensions for contributors, with additional 
benefits for their dependent children. 


In 1969, Retirement Pensions are payable to contributors who are 66 years of age or 
over provided that, if under age 70, they are retired from regular employment. From 
1970 on, Retirement Pensions will be payable to contributors who have retired from 
regular employment at the age of 65. For contributors who have reached age 70, Retire- 
ment Pensions are payable regardless of whether or not they are retired. They become 
payable at their full rates beginning in January 1976. These rates amount to 25 p.c. of 
what the updated pensionable earnings of contributors have averaged since Jan. 1, 1966, 
or from age 18, whichever comes later. 


Contributors who become eligible for Retirement Pensions prior to 1976 receive 
reduced amounts. In the calculation of retirement pensions that commence during this 
period, pensionable earnings are averaged over ten years or 120 months. The only excep- 
tion is where a Disability Pension has been paid, in which case the time during which that 
pension was in pay is deducted from the ten years and the remaining period used for averag- 
ing purposes. In the calculation of Retirement Pensions that commence after 1975, 
provision is made to assist the contributor who may have had periods of low or no earnings 
during his contributory period. This is accomplished by dropping out the number of 
months during which contributions may have been made after age 65, and either by using 
the pensionable earnings in those months in place of earlier periods of lesser or no earnings, 
or by dropping such pensionable earnings out of the calculation if they are less favourable 
to him. Also dropped out of the calculation are up to 15 p.c. of the number of months 
he could have contributed before age 65 and the earnings in an equal number of months, 
although the drop-out must not reduce the number of months for averaging purposes to 
fewer than 120. 


A person under 70 years of age who is in receipt of a Retirement Pension must meet 
an earnings test. In 1969, the maximum annual remuneration from employment he may 
earn without affecting the amount of his pension is $900. Should his yearly earnings 
exceed this figure, his pension is reduced as follows: when employment earnings are be- 
tween $900 and $1,500, the reduction will equal 50 p.c. of the amount over $900, oran amount 
of up to $300 per year; if earnings exceed $1,500, the amount deducted will be $300 plus 
the actual amount earned over $1,500. However, the amount of pension is not subject 
to reduction for any month in which the pensioner does not earn over $75. At age 70, 
a contributor is entitled to receive the full amount of his Retirement Pension regardless 
of the amount of his earnings. 


Survivors’ Benefits became payable in February 1968. They are paid to or on behalf 
of the survivors of a deceased contributor who has made contributions for the minimum 
qualifying period, which is three years for those whose benefits commence before 1975. 


A woman who is widowed between ages 45 and 65 is entitled to a Widow’s Pension 
consisting of the flat-rate payment plus 374 p.c. of her husband’s Retirement Pension. 
The flat-rate component is equal to $25 multiplied by the ratio of the Pension Index for 
the year in which the contributor dies to the Pension Index for 1967. Thus, for 1968, 
the flat-rate component was $24.50 and for 1969 it is $26.01. Should her husband not be 
in receipt of a Retirement Pension at the time of his death, such a pension is calculated in 
prescribed manner for the purposes of computing the amount of the Widow’s Pension. 
If a woman is widowed under age 45, the same pension is paid provided she has dependent 
or disabled children or is herself disabled. If she does not meet any of these requirements, 
her pension is reduced by an amount equal to 1/120 for each month she is less than age 45 
at the time of her husband’s death. Accordingly, if a woman is widowed at age 35 or 
less, and has no dependent or disabled children and is not herself disabled, she will not 
receive a Widow’s Pension until she reaches 65 years of age, unless she becomes disabled 
in the meantime. 
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A widow aged 65 or over receives a Widow’s Pension equal to 60 p.c. of her husband’s 
Retirement Pension, regardless of her age at the time her husband died or whether she was 
receiving a Widow’s Pension before she became 65. Again, if her husband was not in 
receipt of a Retirement Pension at the time of his death, one is calculated in prescribed 
manner in order to compute the amount of the Widow’s Pension. Women who receive 
Widows’ Pensions may also have contributed to the Canada Pension Plan themselves and 
consequently may be entitled to Retirement or Disability Pensions in their own right. 
In such cases, the Widow’s Pension will be combined with the other pension, in accordance 
with a prescribed formula, but the combined total cannot exceed the maximum Retirement 
Pension payable under the Act. 


Orphans’ Benefits are payable on behalf of a deceased contributor’s unmarried depen- 
dent children. The rate for each of the first four children is equal to the flat-rate component 
of the widow’s pension ($26.01 for 1969); for more than four children the total benefit, 
which is divided equally among the children, is the sum of $26.01 for each of four and half 
of that amount for each child in excess of four. Benefits are payable until the child reaches 
age 18 or up to age 25 if he continues to attend school or university full time. 


A Disabled Widower’s Pension is payable where such person is wholly or substantially 
dependent on his wife for financial support at the time of her death. The test of disability 
is the same as that for a person who claims a Disability Pension and the pension formula 
is the same as that for a disabled widow. 


When a contributor dies, a lump sum Death Benefit equal to six times his monthly 
Retirement Pension is paid to his estate. This benefit is subject to a maximum of 10 p.c. 
of the maximum on pensionable earnings which, for 1969, would mean a payment not 
exceeding $520. Should a contributor not be in receipt of a Retirement Pension at the 
time of his death, a calculation is made in prescribed manner for purposes of establishing 
the amount of his Death Benefit. 


Disability Pensions become payable in 1970. A contributor is considered to be disabled 
if he has a physical or mental disability that is so severe and likely to continue so long that 
he cannot regularly engage in any substantially gainful occupation. Disability Pensions, 
plus benefits for the dependent children of disabled contributors, are available provided 
contributions have been made to the Plan for the required minimum period, which is five 
years for contributors whose Disability Pensions will commence before 1976. The amount 
of the pension consists of a flat-rate payment equal to the flat-rate component of a widow’s 
pension plus 75 p.c. of what the contributor’s monthly Retirement Pension would have been 
had he reached age 65 when his Disability Pension commenced. Benefits are payable on 
behalf of a disabled contributor’s dependent children at the same rates and under essentially 
the same circumstances as the orphan’s benefits. All monthly benefits are adjusted upward 
annually if changes in the Pension Index warrant it. Benefits in payment in 1967 were 
increased by 2 p.c. effective January 1968 and those in payment in 1968 were increased by 
2 p.c. effective January 1969. 


Any contributor or beneficiary under the Plan has the right to appeal decisions with 
which he is dissatisfied. Appeals by employees and employers regarding coverage and 
contributions are first made to the Minister of National Revenue and, if the individual is 
not satisfied with the Minister’s decision, he may appeal to the Pension Appeals Board 
whose decision is final. For self-employed persons, appeals with reference to the assess- 
ment of their earnings for Canada Pension Plan purposes are treated in the same way as 
appeals under the Income Tax Act. With respect to benefits, there is a three-stage appeal 
procedure: first, to the Minister of National Health and Welfare; secondly, to a Review 
Committee; and thirdly, to the Pension Appeals Board whose decision is final. 


The legislation provides for the investment of the funds that accrue from monthly 
contributions, less the estimated amounts required to pay benefits and administrative 
costs over a three-month period. These funds are made available to each province on the 
basis of the relationship between the contributions made to the Plan by and on behalf of 
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residents of that province and the total contributions made to the Plan. Funds not bor- 


rowed by the provinces are invested in federal securities. The Canada Pension Plan is 


entirely self-supporting in that all benefits and all costs incurred in the administration of 
the program are financed solely from the contributions made by employees, employers 
and self-employed persons and the interest earned from the investment of funds. 


An Advisory Committee representing employers, employees, self-employed persons 
and the public, which was established in 1967, reviews from time to time the operations 
of the Plan, the state of the investment fund, and the adequacy of coverage and benefits; 
its reports to the Minister of National Health and Welfare are included in the annual 
reports on the Plan. The legislation authorizes arrangements to be made with other 


countries to achieve as full coverage of persons in the labour force in Canada as is possible | 


and to ensure the portability of pension credits between Canada and the countries con cerned. 


The Minister of National Health and Welfare is responsible for the administration’ 


of all parts of the program except coverage and the collection of contributions which come 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National Revenue. The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission is responsible for the assignment of Social Insurance Numbers and for the 
maintenance of the Central Index. The Department of Finance is responsible for the 
administration of the Canada Pension Plan Account and the Canada Pension Plan Invest- 
ment Fund. The Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, in addition to its statutory 
responsibility, is giving temporary assistance to the Department of National Health and 
Welfare in the operation of the electronic data processing service which is required to 
maintain the records of earnings of contributors and to calculate benefits payable under 
the Plan. The Chief Actuary, Department of Insurance, is responsible for the preparation 
of reports on the future financial progress of the Plan and on the effect on the Fund of 
proposed amendments to the Plan. 


The Canada Pension Plan Administration of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare consists of a head office establishment in Ottawa and a network of 39 District 
Offices located in the major population centres in Canada outside the Province of Quebec 
and 103 local offices which operate on a part-time basis. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement 


Old Age Security.— Under the Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, the Federal 
Government pays a monthly pension to all persons who meet the necessary residence and 
age qualifications. Prior to 1966, the pension was payable to those aged 70 or over but in 
1966 a reduction in pensionable age from 70 to 65, to be completed over a five-year period, was 
begun. In 1969, the pension is payable to those aged 66 or over and from 1970 on it will 
be payable to those aged 65 or over. Until 1967 the pension amounted to $75 a month 
but in 1968 and succeeding years the amount may be adjusted in line with changes in the 
Pension Index developed for the Canada Pension Plan (see p. 303). Accordingly, the pen- 
sion was increased to $76.50 a month in J anuary 1968 and to $78 a month in January 1969. 


The old age security pension is payable to a person of attained age who has resided in 
Canada for ten years immediately preceding the approval of his application for the pension. 
Any gaps in the ten-year period may be offset if the applicant had been present in Canada in 
earlier years for periods of time equal in total to double the length of the gaps; in this case, 
however, the applicant must also have resided in Canada for one year immediately before 
his application for pension may be approved. The pension is also payable to persons of 
attained age who have left Canada before reaching that age but who have had 40 years of 
residence in Canada since age 18. A pensioner may absent himself from Canada and con- 
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tinue to receive payments. If he has lived in Canada for 25 years since his 21st birthday, 
payment outside of Canada may continue indefinitely; if not, payment is continued for six 
months, in addition to the month of departure, and is then suspended, to be resumed only 
with the month in which he returns to Canada. 


The program is administered by the Department of N ational Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital, to which application is made for 
pension. The regional office in Edmonton administers accounts for and receives applica- 
tions from residents of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The Old Age Security 
plan is financed through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on corporation income and, subject 
to a limit of $240 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on taxable personal income. The revenues from these 
sources are paid into a separate fund called the Old Age Security Fund, from which are 
paid the Old Age Security pensions and, from Jan. 1, 1967, benefits under the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement program. 


Guaranteed Income Supplement.—A 1966 amendment to the Old Age Security 
Act provides for the payment of a monthly guaranteed income supplement to Old Age 
Security pensioners who have little or no income other than the pension. The supplement 
is limited to pensioners born on or before Dec. 31, 1910, who by reason of age are or will be 
unable to benefit substantially from the Canada or Quebec Pension Plans. The program 
commenced on Jan. 1, 1967. Beginning at that date, the maximum supplement was $30 
a month; in any year after 1967, it is to be 40 p.c. of the amount of the flat-rate Old Age 
Security pension. With the escalation of that pension effected January 1968, the maximum 
supplement was increased to $30.60 a month and commencing January 1969 it was $31.20 a 
month. Thus, pensioners with only the Old Age Security pension receive a guaranteed 
annual income of $1,310 for a single pensioner and, for a married couple who are both pen- 
sioners, $2,621. This consists of the monthly $78 pension and the monthly supplement of 
$31.20 which is subject to an income test. Pensioners with income in addition to their old 
age security pension may receive partial benefits. 


The maximum supplement is reduced by $1 a month for every full $2 a month of income 
over and above the Old Age Security pension and any supplement that may have been re- 
ceived. Income for this purpose is the same as that computed in accordance with the 
Income Tax Act. In the case of a married couple, each is considered to have one half of 
their combined income. Where one spouse will not be receiving an Old Age Security pen- 
sion at any time in the current year, six times the amount of the monthly Old Age Security 
pension is deducted from one half of the combined income in calculating the income of the 
pensioner for Guaranteed Income Supplement purposes. Payments will not be made to 
married couples unless both spouses submit returns. However, in order to prevent undue 
hardship when no statement of income is obtainable from one spouse, the other, in certain 
circumstances, may be deemed to be single for purposes of determining income. Further- 
more, although marital status is determined as at Dec. 31 of the preceding year, even if 
this status should change in the current year, a special provision allows a person to be deemed 
either married or single in the preceding year. 


If a pensioner who is in receipt of a supplement leaves Canada, the supplement will 
be paid for the month of departure and for six further months. Payment will then be 
discontinued until his return. 


The Guaranteed Income Supplement program is administered in conjunction with the 
Old Age Security pension program. An application for the supplement is sent to each 
person when he begins to receive the Old Age Security pension and subsequently at the 
beginning of each calendar year. Entitlement is re-assessed each year on the basis of 
the pensioner’s income in the preceding year. 
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1.—Old Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement Statistics, by Province, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 with Totals for 1966-68 
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. Guaranteed Income 
Old Age Security Supplement 
Province or Territory Net Net 
Pensioners Pensions Pensioners | Supplements 
in March Paid During in March Paid During 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland ee taay einer 2..c.s een et ee 25,865 23,971,795 21,165 4,873,628 
Prince Edward Island 10, 458 9, 542,231 7,801 1,941,171 
59, 363 52,783,504 38, 230 10,739, 242 
44,390 39,418,789 28,691 8, 026, 962 
309, 447 267, 445, 266 187, 943 54,423,691 
507,341 412,802,015 215,229 84,127,095 
78, 147 66, 781,367 44 323 13, 587,590 
77,725 66,153, 435 40,564 13, 463 , 882 
91,118 77,574,022 50, 267 15,788, 848 
161,341 135, 848 , 974 79,674 27,664,511 
371 342,996 241 70, 
644 619, 400 520 127,797 
Canadas. ae ee Oe. 1968 1,366,210 |1,153, 283, 794 714, 648 234,835,151 
1967 1,229,561 |1,033, 408, 230 505, 240 39,597, 4781 
1966 1,105,776 | 927,299,487 sks Bee 


1 Three months; Guaranteed Income Supplement program commenced Jan. 1, 1967. 


Subsection 3.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 assists in providing equal opportunity for all 
Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are paid from the 
federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income but there 
is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. The Province 
of Quebec introduced its own family allowances program, supplementing the federal 
scheme, under legislation enacted in 1967 (see p. 317). 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under age 16 who was born in Canada, 
or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or mother has been 
domiciled in Canada from a date three years immediately prior to the date of birth of the child. 
Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are 
paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child 
age 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the purposes out- 
lined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on 
behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to comply with 
provincial school attendance legislation, who ceases to be maintained by a parent or who 
ceases to be a resident of Canada, or on behalf of a girl who is married and under age 16. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. The Regional Director located 


at Edmonton also administers the accounts of residents in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. } 


The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family 
allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an 
immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned 
to Canada to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable monthly for the first 
year of the child’s residence in Canada, is intended to bridge the gap until the child becomes 
eligible for family allowances. The eligibility requirements, other than that relating 
to residence, are the same for family assistance as for family allowances. 
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Newfoundland in 1966 introduced a program called the Parents’ Supplement (Schooling 
Allowance), under which payments are made for children attending school (see p. 317). 


2.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 with 
Totals for 1966-68 


Families Children Average Average Net 
Receiving for Whom Number of Allowances! Total 

Province or Territory Allowances Allowances Children Allowances 

in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 
March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No No No. $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.............. 72,041 210,812 2.93 19.70 6.73 16, 983,302 
Prince Edward Island...... 14, 236 39,100 2.75 18.60 6.77 3,178,692 
Nowa Scotian us win vesicese 106,712 263,340 2.47 16.73 6.78 21,410,766 
New Brunswick............ 84,108 227,747 2.71 18.37 6.79 18, 595, 852 
MNO EOS <P os thes cetse sess 818,220 2,025,173 2.48 16.78 6.78 164,637,234 
Dintariots > 2. 6534282 elas 1,029, 734 2,329,769 2.26 15.30 6.76 187,635,949 
WEARNUONAE.1.) ou cs shite, Baw.sc. 131,098 312,777 2.39 16.12 6.76 25,482,808 
Saskatchewan.............. 131,164 326,957 2.49 16.90 6.78 26,710,541 
PONG R EE Oc). Sa:cigite Sas oo 5 220,778 531,409 2.41 16.35 6.79 42,990,910 
British Columbia........... 273, 093 616,519 2.26 15.34 6.80 49,773,623 
Mukon Lerritory. ..0.086 66s 2,342 5,733 2.45 15.738 6.43 432,424 
Northwest Territories...... 4,575 12,150 2.66 18.72 7.05 992,357 
Canada... ....<8c-. 1968 2,888,101 6,901, 486 2.39 16.19 6.77 558,774, 458 
1967 2,833,941 6,882,874 2.43 16.42 6.76 555,794,947 

1966 2,785, 636 6,865,057 2.46 16.59 6.73 551,734,824 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 


Subsection 4.—Youth Allowances 


Legislation providing for a program of youth allowances became effective Sept. 1, 
1964. The Federal Government does not provide youth allowances in Quebec, which has 
had its own program, called Schooling Allowances, since 1961. With the introduction of 
the federal scheme in 1964, the Province of Quebec agreed to make certain changes in its 
schooling allowances program so that it would be comparable with the federal measure. 
Since then, that province has been compensated by a tax abatement adjusted to equal the 
amount that the Federal Government would otherwise have paid in allowances to Quebec 
residents. The federal youth allowances and the Quebec schooling allowances programs 
cover all eligible young people in Canada. 


Under the federal program, monthly allowances of $10 are payable in respect of all 
dependent children aged 16 and 17 who are receiving full-time educational training or are 
precluded from doing so by reason of physical or mental infirmity. Both the parent or 
guardian and the child must normally be physically present and living in a province other 
than Quebec. The allowance is not payable to a parent who resides in Quebec or outside 
Canada, regardless of where his child may be attending school. However, a child may 
attend school in Quebec or outside Canada, or, if disabled, receive care or training in 
Quebec or outside Canada and still be considered eligible, on the basis that he is a resident 
of a province other than Quebec but is temporarily absent. 


Allowances normally commence with the month following that in which family allow- 
ances cease and continue until the school year terminates. They are paid retroactively for 
the summer months when the child returns to school at the commencement of the new 
school year, although allowances for a disabled child not attending school are payable 
continuously throughout the year. Should a student leave school, leave the country 
permanently, cease to be maintained, take up residence in Quebec, or die, the allowance 
ceases. Otherwise, the youth allowance continues until the end of the month in which the 
young person reaches age 18. Youth allowances are considered not to be income for any 
purpose of the Income Tax Act. 
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The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
The National Director of the family allowances and old age security programs is also re- 
sponsible for administering youth allowances, assisted by regional directors located in each 
of the provincial capitals other than Quebec City. The costs of youth allowances are met 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


3.—Youth Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 with Totals 


for 1966-68 
Youths for Whom Allowances Paid in March 

a i re Total 

: . : aving owances 
Province or Territory AES Physical Total Paid:darine 

Full-Tim 5 or Mental Youths Fiscal Year 

Infirmity 
No. No. No. $ 

ING WlOunGLANGd #28 Pets, c.cicts «sc laaistee erie name een 15,867 157 16,024 1,747,142 
IPrincevidwvandslet arch marr pies nietrsteiciretee tele metenitrete 3,347 33 3,380 2,096 
INOW AES COLISee teu creiertsrereto oie oles arere chteliolaterevetentets retehets 23,518 155 23,678 2,697,524 
ING Will SITS WAG Ke neui rcs ein icfale ovata atte o ctetonelat ol ae vole 20,689 151 20,840 2,361,241 
QNtarloes een Seer omer olen csitincatte eisleetes See 207,176 1,399 208,575 23,763,161 
28,708 125 28,833 , 3, 293, 702 

30,424 86 30,510 3, 487, 264 

44,934 195 45,129 5, 148, 230 

56,731 208 56, 939 6,462,040 

Yukon Territory — 280 ,340 
NorbthwestiMerribories te cimccna secre tests dieecs eleettresare 377 5 382 45, 240 
Canad avccnsnasr crc cua iin ce ere 1968 432,051 2,514 434, 565 49, 426,980 

1967 409,591 2,530 412,121 47,395,633 

1966 402,802 1,992 404,794 46,468, 550 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Assistance Plan 


The Canada Assistance Plan was enacted in 1966 as a comprehensive public assist- 
ance measure to complement other income security measures. It provides, under agree- 
ments with the provinces, federal contributions of 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance to 
persons in need and of the costs of certain welfare services. The Plan is designed to 
replace the Unemployment Assistance Act, 1956, although the latter will continue in 
effect in some provinces for an interim period with respect to certain programs that utilize 
a means test and are not covered under the Canada Assistance Plan. All provinces had 
signed agreements under the Plan by the end of August 1967. The arrangements for con- 
tracting out of certain shared-cost programs that were introduced in 1965 under the Estab- 
lished Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act are applied to Quebec’s agreement. It is 
provided that the provinces may discontinue their programs of old age assistance, blind 
persons allowances and disabled persons allowances and instead give aid under their general 
programs with costs shared under the Plan. By mid-1968, five provinces had taken 
advantage of this provision and had discontinued receipt of applications under the old 
age assistance and disabled persons allowances programs; three of these had also discon- 
tinued receipt of applications under the blind persons allowances program. 

The Plan extends federal sharing to include the following ¢osts, which were not shared 
under the Unemployment Assistance Act: assistance to needy mothers with dependent 
children, maintenance of children in the care of provincially approved child welfare agencies, 
health care services to needy persons, and the extension of welfare services to prevent or 
remove causes of dependency or to assist recipients in achieving self-support. The only 
eligibility requirement specified is that of need, which is determined through an assessment 
of budgetary requirements as well as of income and resources. A province must not require 
previous residence as a condition of eligibility for assistance or for continued assistance ; 
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rates of assistance and eligibility requirements are set by the province so that they may be 
adjusted to local conditions and the needs of special groups; and the provinces must estab- 
lish procedures for appeal from decisions that relate to the provision of assistance. 

The Federal Government reimburses the provinces for 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance 
provided to persons in need and for 50 p.c. of certain costs of improving or extending welfare 
services. ‘Assistance’ includes any form of aid to or on behalf of persons in need for the 
purpose of providing basic requirements such as food, shelter and clothing; items necessary 
for the safety, well-being or rehabilitation of a person in need, or for a handicapped person; 
special home care such as a home for the aged, a nursing home or a welfare institution for 
children; travel and transportation; funerals and burials; health care services; welfare 
services purchased by or at the request of provincially approved agencies; and comfort 
allowances for inmates of institutions. 

The cost of improving and extending welfare services may be calculated either (1) 
as the amount by which the cost of providing welfare services exceeds that of the period 
from Apr. 1, 1964 to Mar. 31, 1965 or (2) as the cost of employing persons who are engaged 
wholly or mainly in the performance of welfare service functions and who are employed in 
positions filled after Mar. 31, 1965. Included for sharable purposes are the costs of salaries 
and employee benefits, travel, research, consultation, fees for conferences and seminars, 
and certain costs of staff training. The sharing of cost of work activity projects that 
prepare persons for employment and the extension of provincial welfare services to Indians 
on reserves, on Crown lands or in unorganized territory are governed by special agree- 
ments. 


4.—Federal Share of Canada Assistance Plan Costs, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 


Nore.—Includes costs of public assistance payments, child welfare maintenance, health care and extensions and 
eres in welfare services and also payments made for claims received in 1967-68 covering expenditures made 
in 


Province Amount Province Amount 
$ $ 
MSM ATION, ae. Soc kbs Stich e ckcas case's ths 17 O01, Sie MMlanitoos crcriccbe esac detache oot eee 15,571,938 
Ezince Hdward Island...........c.e.cee0s LOS, SOS7l| ASKACCDEWAN. carotdeiter soem ote come as 13, 403,926 
ESCORT «250 doa ie eso nites arshecs 10 2263%99b yt Al bertann: ee Seinck bat erere Heian. teas 26,538,313 
BEBE TUUSWICK (© fects. os erase be cedseele's JMLBSL OLS Perrot Olu Dlassenda se eee nn astrs ine 32,719,712 
REO Pare tier hare ey EN ca rt 1 


EDSON et oe 0 ae na ie eS ets 100, 287,774 Dotals Masaste. tee Aosta eet 225,611,407 


1 Payments to Quebec are made by the Department of Finance under the terms of the Established Programs 
(Interim Arrangements) Act under which compensation is provided in the form of a tax abatement and equalization 
payment. 


Subsection 2.—Unemployment Assistance 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act 1956, as amended, the Federal Government 
was authorized to enter into an agreement with any province to reimburse it for 50 p.c. of 
the unemployment assistance expenditures made by the province and its municipalities to 
persons and their dependants who are unemployed and in need. Payments to both 
2mployable and unemployable persons are sharable, as are the costs of maintaining persons 
in homes for special care, and the costs of supplementary aid to recipients of old age security 
gensions, old age assistance, blind persons allowances, disabled persons allowances and 
inemployment insurance benefits where the amount of assistance is determined on the 
dasis of need. Federal sharing was extended to mothers’ allowances from Apr. 1, 1966. 
Effective from Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec received partial payment for assistance costs under the 
Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act under which the province is entitled 
#0 compensation in the form of a tax abatement and an equalization payment. 

All programs under which aid is based on a needs test are included for reimbursement 
inder the Canada Assistance Plan under which all provinces had signed agreements by 
August 1967. The Unemployment Assistance Act, however, remains in effect in the Yukon 
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and Northwest Territories and for a transitional period in some provinces to cover the 
costs of aid to residual groups of persons under certain means-test programs during the 


Sy 


{ 


process of conversion to needs-test programs (see p. 310). The federal share of unemploy- — 


ment assistance costs for the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, amounted to $141,633,582. In 
the following fiscal year the federal share was reduced to $26,000,000 as claims under the 
Canada Assistance Plan became effective. 


Subsection 3.—Old Age Assistance and Blind and Disabled Persons Allowances | 


Federal reimbursement to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 or over, 
to blind persons aged 18 or over and to persons permanently and totally disabled aged 18 
or over are provided for under the Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, as amended, the Blind 
Persons Allowances Act, 1951, as amended, and the Disabled Persons Allowances Act, 
1954, as amended. To be eligible for an allowance under any of these Acts, an applicant 


must meet the 10-year residence requirement and the income requirements. Under the | 
Old Age Assistance Act and the Disabled Persons Allowances Act the total income, including — 


the allowance, may not exceed $1,260 a year for an unmarried person, $2,220 a year for a 


| 
| 


married couple or $2,580 a year for a married couple when the spouse is blind within the — 


meaning of the Blind Persons Act. Under the latter Act total income, including the allow- — 
ance, may not exceed $1,500 a year for an unmarried person, $1,980 a year for a person 
with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, $2,580 for a married couple and 
$2,700 a year for a married couple when the spouse is also blind, 

A recipient of old age assistance is transferred to old age security on reaching the eligible 
age for it, which in 1968 was 67 years (see p. 306). This program will disappear when the 
eligible age for old age security is lowered to 65 years. 

The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $75 a month or the allowance 
paid, whichever is less, for the old age assistance and disabled persons allowances, or 75 | 
p.c. of $75 a month of the allowance paid, whichever is less, for blind persons allowances. | 

Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec withdrew from these federal-provincial programs under 
the terms of the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act, which entitles the | | 
province to a tax abatement and an equalization payment. 


5.—Statistics of Old Age Assistance and Blind and Disabled Persons Allowances, 
by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 with Totals for 1966-68 


Allowances for Disabled 


Old Age Assistance Allowances for the Blind Persons 
Pr Bags Reci- | Aver- | Federal | Reci- | Aver- | Federal | Reci- | Aver- | Federal | 
T PAS a pientsin| age Contri- |pientsin| age Contri- |pientsin| age Contri- 
y Month |Monthly| bution Month |Monthly} bution | Month |Monthly| bution 
of Assist- | during of Allow- | during of Allow- | during 
March } ance Year March | ance Year March | ance Year 
No. $ $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland............ 844 | 66.24 985,356 417 | 73.18 | 285,162] 1,393 | 74.48 465, 500 
Prince Edward Island.... 206 | 70.60 205, 734 69 | 73.72 45,639 78 | 72.08 176, 869 
INOVaESCotinuessssmrceanie 1,879 | 66.20 | 1,089,056 636 | 73.28 | 440,422} 3,482] 73.53 | 1,564,079 
New Brunswick.......... 1,957 | 771.27 | 1,189,781 536 | 73.52 | 871,888 |} 2,265} 74.33 | 1,015,796 
QOntarionie tee ee 1,340 59.47 | 1,366,432 435 54.27 259, 748 2,401 64.97 | 1,096,998 | 
Manitoba stot veneers ees 1,647 67.49 | 1,038,975 294 71.91 200,718 1,498 73.64 671, 508 
Saskatchewan............ 39 58.53 295,865 131 68.86'| 110,352 2721} 69.011 129,610! 
Albentay. ox4 a Mianindacrean 1,710 | 66.08 | 1,256,491 STON ero. O20 a2oS.007) |melaO25) y Weave 844, 821 
British Columbia......... 2,377 | 70.54 | 1,520,674 451 | 73.81] 315,769 | 2,445 | 73.59 | 1,086,330 
Yukon Derritory..:.. 1 9} 75.00 5, 720 6 | 75.00 3,460 3} 75.00 1,350 
Northwest Territories.... 75 | 73.09 46,418 83 | 74.24 23,083 27} 73.10 1 "097 
Canada......... 1968 | 12,083 | 66.94 | 8,950,507 | 3,384 | 70.82 12,314,248 | 15,789 | 72.26 | 7,063,958 


1967 | 35,546 | 68.52 |19,750,744 | 5,022 | 70.94 |3,377,418 | 34,590 | 73.57 |15, 026,378 
1966 | 52,988 | 68.85 |26,980,510 | 5,437 | 71.05 3,632,212 | 34,588 | 73.51 |14,979,430 | 


1 Most recipients transferred to provincial social assistance program. 
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Under the terms of the Canada Assistance Plan a province may elect to aid needy per- 


sons of age 65 or over, the blind or disabled under a general assistance program with costs 


_ shared under the Canada Assistance Plan (see p. 310). In accordance with this provision 


a number of provinces no longer accept applications under these programs. They may 
also transfer current recipients to their general programs provided there is no decrease 
in benefits. By mid-1968, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta had discontinued appli- 
cations under the three programs, and Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island had dis- 


continued receipt of applications for old age assistance and disabled persons allowances. 


Subsection 4.—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The Fitness and Amateur Sport Act of 1961 provides up to $5,000,000 a year to be 
spent on the encouragement, promotion and development of active leisure pursuits for 
everyone in Canada. Although the federal, provincial and municipal governments provide 
the funds and resources, the programs are carried out almost entirely by non-governmental 
agencies. Under the Act, Canadian participation in active recreation and amateur sport 


ean be promoted internationally, nationally, provincially and locally through financial 


assistance, technical guidance, the provision of teaching materials, assistance to training, 
research and the construction of facilities. The National Advisory Council of Fitness 
and Amateur Sport advises the Minister of National Health and Welfare in fitness and 
amateur sport matters; its 30 members are chosen for their interest and experience, with 
at least one member from each province. 


The federal program has five elements. Grants to National Organizations, totalling 
more than $1,000,000 a year, go to some 50 national fitness and sports organizations to 
help to train coaches, to improve standards of instruction, to increase participation in sports, 


to aid the holding of national and regional competitions and to assist Canadian athletic 


teams at international competitions. Grants for Athletic Events assist in the holding of 
sports events of nation-wide interest. Grants for Training and Research are made for gra- 


_duate study in fitness and amateur sport, for research fellowships, and for scholarships 


and bursaries for undergraduate study in physical education and recreation. Services 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare include the provision of technical advice, 
training material and promotional aids. Committees of the National Advisory Council 
meet frequently with the executives of sports organizations to discuss policy and a federal- 
provincial committee of government officials advises on and co-ordinates governmental 


aspects of the program. The Department also co-ordinates work done by other federal 


agencies in fitness and amateur sport. Grants to the Provinces of $1,000,000 a year are 
made to those that enter into cost-sharing agreements for provincial programs of fitness and 
amateur sport. The Federal Government meets 60 p.c. of the cost of projects and the 
full cost of the undergraduate scholarships and bursaries. Applications for all grants at 
the provincial or local level are made in the first instance to the responsible provincial 
department. Most of the ideas for recreational activities and plans originate in the munici- 
pal recreation departments where the needs of the individual communities are best known. 


Subsection 5.—National Welfare Grant Program 


The National Welfare Grant Program was established in 1962 to help develop and 


_ Strengthen welfare services in Canada through a general welfare and professional training 


grant and a welfare research grant. The variety of provisions within the program, along 
with its associated consultative services, allow it to operate as a flexible instrument in the 
development of welfare services and to give a major emphasis to experimental activities 
in the welfare field. 


The allotment for the year ended Mar. 31, 1969 was $2,450,000. Provincial govern- 
ments, municipal welfare departments, non-governmental welfare and correctional agencies, 
universities and individuals may be the ultimate recipients of project grants under one or 
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more provisions of the program. Some are financed and administered entirely by the 


Federal Government; others require application through a provincial department of welfare 
that actually administers the award on a shared-cost basis. 

General welfare, bursary, training and staff development grants are available to 
provinces on a shared-cost basis for projects designed to improve welfare administration, 


to develop provincial consultative and co-ordinating services, and to strengthen and extend | 


public and voluntary welfare services; for bursaries for full-time graduate training at — 


Canadian schools of social work; and for staff training and development grants for employees 
of government and voluntary welfare agencies where the costs are not sharable under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. The other provisions of the program are administered by the 
Federal Government. Welfare scholarships are awarded for graduate study in Canadian 


schools of social work and fellowships for advanced study at Canadian and foreign uni- 


versities. Teaching and field instruction grants assist with the development of new Cana- 
dian schools of social work and with certain operating costs at existing schools. 


Under the welfare research grant, funds are provided for a variety of research projects — 


undertaken by public and voluntary welfare and correctional agencies, universities and 
research institutions. Grants are available to national voluntary welfare agencies to 
assist with projects not eligible for support under other provisions of the program. 


Effective Apr. 1, 1967, a mental retardation grant was established for 4 five-year period | 


and is being administered in conjunction with the National Welfare Grant Program. It 


supports research and demonstration projects designed to expand knowledge and to apply — 


that knowledge to the provision of services and to preventive programs in that field. 


Expenditures under the National Welfare Grant Program for the year ended Mar. 31, | 


1968 totalled $1,886,730 and under the Mental Retardation Grant, $133,407. Of the former, 
$328,314 was expended on research projects; $610,404 on teaching and field instruction, 


welfare scholarships and fellowships; $237,114 on national agency projects; and $710,898 — 


on welfare demonstration ard general welfare projects, including provincially administered 
bursary and staff development programs. 


Subsection 6.—Vocational Rehabilitation 


The federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program, which began in 1952, was | 
consolidated and extended under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, | 


1961. Agreements under this Act provide for equal sharing of costs between the Federal 


Government and the provinces. These costs include co-ordination and provision of services | 


to disabled or other vocationally disadvantaged individuals, training of rehabilitative 


personnel, and research and publicity. Approved services supplied by a provincial govern- | 


ment or purchased from voluntary agencies by a provincial government include medical, 
social and vocational assessment, intensive counselling, restorative services, the provision 


of prostheses, vocational or educational up-grading, rehabilitation allowances, work con- | 


ditioning, and provision of tools, books and other equipment. Employment counselling | 


and placement are provided through the Canada Manpower Centres of the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration. 

In each participating province a provincial co-ordinator or director of rehabilitation 
is responsible for the co-ordination and administration of services to disabled or vocationally 
disadvantaged persons. The federal aspects of the program are administered by the 
Manpower Utilization Branch of the Department of Manpower and Immigration in 
co-operation with the Department’s five regional offices. The Manpower Utilization 


Branch, through its section on Older Workers, also has the function of encouraging a more © 


favourable employment climate for older workers through a continuing educational pro- 


gram, encouragement of research, maintenance of liaison with management, labour and | 


voluntary agencies, assembly and dissemination of informational material, and supportive 


services to the Canada Manpower Centres. Among other agencies contributing to voca- | 
tional rehabilitation are the Workmen’s Compensation Boards in all provinces, which © 


provide for the rehabilitation of injured workmen. 
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In the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, federal expenditures under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program totalled $2,157,894. Reports were received on 2,995 disabled or vocationally 
disadvantaged persons rehabilitated to employment during the year. Before rehabilitation 
the cost of supporting these people and their dependants was an estimated $3,200,000 
annually; after rehabilitation their estimated annual earnings were $8,600,000. 


Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


Major welfare programs governed by provincial legislation include social assistance 
and social allowances, mothers’ allowances, services for the aged, and child welfare services. 
Also, the Province of Quebec operates the Quebec Pension Plan, which is comparable to 
the Canada Pension Plan (see p. 303), and has also enacted in 1967 its own family allow- 
ances program (see p. 317). In most provinces, responsibility for a number of the pro- 
grams is shared by the provinces and their municipalities. Provincial administration is 
carried out through the department of public welfare in each province; several departments 
have established regional offices to facilitate administration and to provide consultative 
services to the municipalities. 


~The provincial departments of public welfare are placing increasing emphasis on 
standards of administration and on rehabilitative services for social assistance recipients, 
and now share with the municipalities the costs of preventive and rehabilitative welfare 
services. 


Public services are supplemented by those of voluntary agencies whose interests include 
the welfare of families and children and of groups with special needs, such as the aged, 
recent immigrants, youth groups and released prisoners. Welfare councils and social 
planning councils contribute to the planning and co-ordinating of local welfare services. 
Local voluntary agencies and institutions may receive public grants, depending on the 
nature and standard of their services, although their main support is usually from united 
funds or community chests, or from sponsoring organizations. 


Subsection 1.—Social Assistance 


All provinces make legislative provision for assistance to persons in need and their 
dependants. With the exception of Quebec, all provinces have now incorporated provisions 
for allowances to needy mothers with dependent children in a broadened program of provin- 
cial allowances to several categories of persons with long-term need or in a general program 
under which the only eligibility requirement is need, irrespective of the cause of need. 


In addition to allowances to cover items of basic need, such as food, clothing, shelter, 
fuel and utilities, all provinces make provision for such special items as rehabilitation serv- 
ices, expenses incidental to education or obtaining employment, counselling, homemakers 
services and institutional care. The provinces are reimbursed by the Federal Government 
under the Canada Assistance Plan for 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance and of certain welfare 
services given by the provincial and municipal authorities (see p. 311). The provincial 
departments of public welfare set rates of assistance and conditions of eligibility; they have 
regulatory and supervisory powers over municipal administration of assistance, and 
require certain standards as a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence is not a 
condition of aid in any province, but in four provinces municipal residence determines the 
financially responsible authority. The provincial authority takes responsibility for aid 
in unorganized areas within the province and for persons who lack municipal residence. 


The administration of assistance varies. In five provinces allowances to persons with 
long-term need, such as needy mothers with dependent children, disabled persons and the 
aged, are administered by the province and other allowances are administered by the 
municipalities. In Newfoundland and New Brunswick all assistance is administered by 
the provincial authority. In Prince Edward Island assistance is administered by the prov- 
ince and two of the larger municipalities. In Saskatchewan and British Columbia compre- 
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hensive programs of general assistance are administered by the local authority, i.e., by 
the municipalities except in sparsely populated municipalities and in areas without munici- 
pal organization where aid is administered by the province. British Columbia also ad- 
ministers a program of supplementary allowances to needy recipients of Old Age Security 
pensions and the three federal-provincial categorical allowances. In the eight provinces 
where the municipalities have some administrative responsibility, the proportion of the 
costs of aid borne by the province varies from 40 p.c. to 100 p.e. 


Subsection 2.—Living Accommodation for Elderly Persons 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, munici- 
pal or voluntary auspices. These homes are required to meet standards set out in provincial 
legislation relating to homes for the aged, welfare institutions or public health. Voluntary 
homes are usually provincially inspected and in some provinces must be licensed. 
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All provinces in varying degrees make capital grants toward the construction or reno- 


vation of homes for the aged by municipalities or voluntary organizations; and, generally 
speaking, such homes are exempt from municipal taxation. Some provinces also make 
provision for capital grants to municipalities, charitable organizations or non-profit 
corporations for the construction of low-rental housing for elderly persons. “These projects 
are usually built under Sect. 16 of the National Housing Act, which provides for long-term 
low-interest loans to non-profit corporations constructing low-rental self-contained or 
hostel accommodation for older people. Units for the aged may also be included in low- 
rental public housing projects for families, built under Sect. 35 of the Act. One province 
pays annual maintenance grants in respect to each self-contained housing unit and for 
each bed in an approved special-care home operated under municipal, charitable, or non- 
profit corporation auspices. 


In some provinces efforts are made to place well, elderly people in small proprietary 
boarding homes. Those who are chronically ill may be cared for in chronic or convalescent 
hospitals, private or public nursing homes and some homes for the aged. All provinces 
contribute to the maintenance of needy persons in homes for the aged or other homes for 
special care, and these costs are shared by the Federal Government under the Canada 
Assistance Plan (see pp. 310-311). 


Subsection 3.—Child Welfare Services 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation. 
The program may be administered by the provincial authority or the responsibility may be 
delegated to local children’s aid societies (voluntary agencies with boards of directors, 
operating under charter and under the general supervision of provincial departments). 
In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
child welfare services are administered by the province; in Quebec they are administered 
by recognized voluntary agencies and institutions, religious and secular; in Ontario, a 
network of local children’s aid societies is responsible for the services; in Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and British Columbia, services are administered by local children’s aid societies 
in the heavily populated areas and by the province elsewhere. 


Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in:‘many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from community chests or united funds. The costs 
of certain services and maintenance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency, 
formerly borne by the province or partly by the municipality of residence and partly by the 
province, are sharable with the Federal Government under the Canada Assistance Plan 
(pp. 310-311). 


Child welfare agencies, provincial or voluntary, have the authority to investigate cases 
of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a child and to bring the case before a 


{ 
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judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding whether in fact the child is neglected. 
When neglect is proved, the court may direct that the child be returned to his parent or 
parents under supervision, or be made a ward of the province or a children’s aid society. 
Services are provided as appropriate and include services to children in their own homes, 
care in foster boarding homes or adoption homes or, for children who need it, in selected 
institutions. Children placed for adoption may be wards or they may be placed on the 
written consent of the parent. Adoptions, including those arranged privately, number 
about 16,000 annually. 


Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
need preparation for placement in foster homes, and emphasis is increasingly being placed 
on group-living homes. The development of small, highly specialized institutions, which 
function as treatment centres for emotionally disturbed children, is of particular signifi- 
eance. Institutions for children are governed by provincial child welfare legislation and 
by provincial or municipal public health regulations; they are generally subject to in- 
spection and in some provinces to licensing. 


Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. Support for unmarried mothers may be 
obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for. unmarried 
mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 


Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established only in the larger 
centres. These are chiefly under voluntary auspices, except in Ontario, where there are 
also municipally sponsored day nurseries operated with the aid of provincial grants. 


Subsection 4.—Newfoundland’s Schooling Allowances Program 


The Province of Newfoundland introduced its Parents’ Supplement (Schooling Allow- 
ance) program in 1966. Under this scheme, an annual benefit of $15 is paid in semi-annual 
instalments for each eligible child who is registered at and attending a school other than a 
trade school or university. There is no age limit specified in the legislation but the allow- 
ance terminates when the child leaves school. 


Subsection 5.—Quebec’s Family Allowances Program 


The Province of Quebec introduced its own family allowances program under legislation 
enacted in 1967. Under this plan, the following allowances are paid at the end of each six- 
month period to persons satisfying the relationship and residence requirements in respect of 
children under 16 years of age: $15 for one child, $32.50 for two children, $52.50 for three 
children, $77.50 for four, $107.50 for five, $142.50 for six, and an extra $35 for each child 
after the sixth. These allowances are increased by $5 for each child between the ages of 
12 and 16 years. To qualify for the allowances, children must be attending school regularly 
from the time when they are first required to do so, unless prevented by physical or mental 
infirmity. These allowances supplement those paid under the federal scheme. 


Section 4.—Emergency Welfare Services 


The function of the Emergency Welfare Services Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare is to develop community capability to provide, in the event 
of a national emergency, essential welfare services not available through established welfare 
agencies. A 1959 Order in Council set up five emergency welfare services—emergency 
clothing, emergency feeding, emergency lodging, registration and inquiry, and personal 
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services—and gave the Division responsibility for the continuation of welfare departments 
in support of rehabilitation and recovery. To these ends, policy has been defined, systems 
designed and, at all levels of government, welfare resources planned. 


In peacetime, trained specialists within the federal, provincial and municipal depart- 
ments of welfare, organized nationally, are responsible for developing an emergency welfare 
capability. The program is an integral part of the Canada Survival Plan and is co-ordinated 
with the programs of other Canadian Government agencies and with mutual support pro- 
grams of the Welfare Administration of the United States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Leaders are being trained in the art of organizing large numbers of volunteers 
for emergency welfare operations and a public education program is being maintained. 
Special printed forms and equipment for survival, not regularly available through commer- 
cial sources, have been produced and are located strategically across Canada. 


Section 5.—International Welfare* 


Canada is actively involved in the social welfare and social development activities of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies and of various international voluntary 
organizations. At the United Nations, Canada is represented on the Commission for 
Social Development, is a member of the governing bodies of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) and the International Labour Organization, and actively participates in 
the work of a number of related organizations such as the Society for International Develop- 
ment, the International Council on Social Welfare, and the International Social Security 
Association. The Department of National Health and Welfare provides representatives 
to such organizations, participates in international studies, and contributes to the develop- 
ment of Canadian policy in this sector. 


Under the program of the Canadian International Development Agency, Canada 
supports a number of social welfare projects in developing regions and provides social work 
and social welfare training for foreign students recommended by their governments. The 
necessary technical services to the bilateral and multilateral aid programs in this sector are 
supplied by the Department of National Health and Welfare, which works closely with 
several Canadian voluntary organizations engaged in social development. Canada also 
has reciprocal agreements on social security programs with a number of countries. The 
Departments of External Affairs, of National Health and Welfare and of Finance are the 
federal agencies normally engaged in the negotiation of these agreements. 


PART III.—HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Section 1.—Government Expenditures on Health and Social Welfare 


In the seven years ended Mar. 31, 1968, expenditures by all levels of government on 
health and social welfare rose from $3,689,200,000 to an estimated high of $6,553,100,000, 
an increase of over 75 p.c. If these figures are adjusted to take account of the growth in 
population, the increase in per capita expenditures—from $201 to $321—was about 60 p.c. 
Government expenditures may also be measured in relation to major economic indicators; 
on this basis, annual government expenditures on health and social welfare over the 1962-68 
period remained relatively stable, fluctuating between 11.8 p.c. and 13.9 p.c. of net national 
income and between 8.8 p.c. and 10.4 p.c. of gross national product; for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1968, the values are estimated to be 13.9 p.c. and 10.4 p.c., respectively, the highest 
proportions ever reached in recent history. 


The federal share of health and social welfare expenditures fell from 69.9 p.c. in 1961-62 
to 60.8 p.c. in 1967-68, the provincial share rose from 27.2 p.c. to 37.0 p.c. and municipal 
outlays declined from 2.9 p.c. to 2.2 p.c. Compared with the previous year, 1966-67, 


* See also pp. 135-141, 
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EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
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health and social welfare expenditures by all levels of government increased by $1,177,500,- 
000 or 22 p.c. In the federal field the increase amounted to 23 p.c. and showed the greatest 
gain. The main items causing this rise included higher disbursements under the Old Age 
Security program principally because of the lowering of the eligible age, the commencement 
of the Guaranteed Income Supplement program effective Jan. 1, 1967, the greater expendi- 
ture incurred by the introduction of the Canada Assistance Plan which is wider in scope 
than the categorical programs it is intended to replace, higher expenditures under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, greater outlays on behalf of health and welfare for the 
Indian and Eskimo populations, increasing expenditures under the Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act, and contributions to the provinces under the Health and 
Hospital Construction Grants and the new Health Resources Fund Act. Provincial 
expenditures rose by 21 p.c. and those of municipal governments by 8 p.c. 


The relative federal declines compared to provincial gains in each of the three years up 
to 1966-67 were caused to a substantial degree by increasing hospital expenditures by the 
provincial governments, augmented by the effect of the ‘opting out’ arrangements made 
available to the provinces; under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act, 
& province may opt out of federal-provincial programs, operate and finance these as pro- 
vincial schemes and receive contributions from the Federal Government in the form of a tax 
abatement and an equalization payment in lieu of a direct federal contribution to the pro- 
gram. The opting-out arrangements have the effect of showing an increase in provincial 
government expenditures while the federal fiscal payment is treated not as an expenditure 
but as a transfer payment. Thus, provincial expenditures include gross outlays by Quebec 
whereas the federal expenditures on health and social welfare do not include the large sums 
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paid or transferred to that province under the Established Programs (Interim Arrange- 


ments) Act and other fiscal arrangements. However, the downward trend in Federal 
Government expenditures on social security was reversed in 1967-68 and showed the greatest 
gain of all levels of government over the previous year. 

The proportion of government expenditures on health and social welfare taken up by 
health programs continues to grow; in 1961-62 such programs accounted for $1,126,000,000 
or 30 p.c. of the total and in 1967-68 for $2,454,500,000 or 37 p.c. An outline of the prin- 


cipal components for 1967-68 shows the magnitude of the major programs and services— | 


Family Allowances payments amounted to $559,000,000, Old Age Security payments to 


$1,153,000,000 plus another $235,000,000 under the Guaranteed Income Supplement | 
program, Unemployment Insurance benefits to $389,000,000, and veterans pensions and — 


allowances to $206,000,000 and $105,000,000, respectively. These income-maintenance 
programs were entirely the responsibility of the Federal Government. In addition, 


payments under the Youth Allowances program, which commenced in September 1964, 
amounted to $49,000,000, excluding the Province of Quebec. That province had instituted | 
a program of schooling allowances three years prior to the introduction of the federal 
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program and this necessitated a special arrangement whereby Quebec continued its program 
but with appropriate fiscal arrangements with the Federal Government. In 1967-68, 
Quebec inaugurated its own family allowances program (see p. 317). 


Federal-provincial income-maintenance programs in 1967-68 required expenditures of 
$36,000,000 for old age assistance, $5,000,000 for blindness allowances, $31,000,000 for 
disabled persons allowances and $41,000,000 for unemployment assistance, the latter 
including some municipal expenditures. In 1965 Quebec withdrew from these federal- 
provincial programs under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act, which 
entitled that province to a tax abatement as an equalization payment. Canada Assistance 
Plan expenditures in 1967-68 were estimated to be $690,000,000 (this program was designed 
to replace the Unemployment Assistance Act, old age assistance, blind persons allowances 
and disabled persons allowances programs at the option of each province, as described on 
pp. 310-311). Workmen’s Compensation Boards spent an estimated $175,000,000 on 
cash benefits for pensions and compensation. Welfare services for Indians and for veterans 
and the national employment service accounted for approximately $93,000,000 at the 
federal level. 


In the field of health, federal grants to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act totalled almost $470,000,000 and grants for hospital construction 
and general health grants to the provinces and municipalities amounted to $46,000,000. 
The Federal Government spent $40,000,000 on its Indian and northern health services 
and $63,000,000 on hospital and treatment services for veterans. Provincial expenditures 
on hospital care were estimated at $1,300,000,000 and expenditures on other health services 
at $300,000,000. Workmen’s Compensation Boards paid an estimated $75,000,000 for 
medical aid and hospitalization, and municipal governments spent $75,000,000 on health. 


1.—Total, Per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-68 


Year Ended Mar, 31— Federal | Provincial | Municipal Total 


Tota EXPENDITURES 


$'000,000 | $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


oo). BSS eer mtr eater irtcrsrcaac 2,577.1 1,004.3 107.8 3,689.2 
eRUPPNOOL DWord. 85. .ese  oaetanlity We, shveter chtleumld. damnias 2,683.5 1,097.7 117.3 3,898.5 
RAMEY IGEN hres Peis Sey Btn pat 26s? aoretanke faeces ha Wefowazis 2,801.0 1,166.8 101.2 4,069.1 
ioe eS Cee ree ween ee Rene 2,969.7 1,376.1 108.2 4,454.0 
5 icon Sai Bie a Brozane Baiclova:g: apoid’eavsro/ayolteisrecess Aisie.cteracevauvks, a 2,883.5 1,708.21 120.04 4,711.7 
SR tee ates See ee Pe ce wa eb a Cea ote t ees 3,243.1 2,002.5! 130.0! 5,375.6 
SENTRA ISS: Aah Rate ta iete See Ronete< ales sla aae Brea’ 3,986.5 2,426.6 140.0 6,553.1 
Perr Carita EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ 
EE Ee ee Pern Oe, OS ae ee 137.94 53.75 5.77 197.46 
a ieee yptianae are ilar aclu a rien, Slee Ripa ire 141.14 57.74 6.17 205.05 
ee ik. SILL RIISMLGS Cee ee bet. dees 144.67 60.27 5.23 210.17 
i ee eR RE he's a ora ls dol 150.63 69.80 5.49 225.92 
I) eee See ere eer nee meen \ AOSEI “Se 143.04 84.75! 5.95! 233.74 
EME OPLEL Kit. £76152 o8i8 PAR LET ele £55 Laveste ll warods ae. 157.83 97.451 6.331 261.61 
NE ae, cles cc arate isictscswteiels a oiaaleaiacan wieio 190.90 116.20 6.70 313.80 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

Ooo ecco ae eee wk ee ae 69.9 27.2 2.9 100.0 
oo lo Araltacl TERR SS BOOST eS Aa Ge AE ie 68.8 28.2 3.0 100.0 
NESE Pr Oe Leer eee Seen 68.8 28.7 2.5 100.0 
a er, ce lett: lanes t-alema 66.7 30.9 2.4 100.0 
Sm reEe Ceci), USS. SS Ee OT SIs USE OEE! 61.2 36.31 2.51 100.0 
SE TCR eae eee eer 60.3 37.31 2.41 100.0 
er tree es eee ee en, ee, 60.9 37.0 2.1 100.0 
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Section 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care 


Expenditures on personal health care comprise expenditures of hospitals, earnings of 


physicians and dentists for professional services to their patients, the value of prescription 
sales through retail pharmacies, and an estimate of the amounts that private nurses, 


chiropractors, osteopaths and optometrists receive for their professional services; they — 


exclude expenditures on public health, capital costs (buildings and interest) and admini- 
stration costs of public-health programs and of insurance plans. 


Table 2 shows the components for each year from 1957 to 1966. Canadians spent a 
total of $2,815,500,000 on personal health care in 1966, almost three times as much as in 
1957. Expressed as a proportion of the gross national product, personal health care expend- 
itures rose from 3.4 p.c. in 1957 to 4.8 p.c. in 1966. Expenditure per person over the same 
period changed from $66.24 in 1957 to $140.64 in 1966. Expressed in constant dollars, 
according to the consumer price index, the expenditure per person increased by 63 p.c. over | 
the same period, or by an average of 5.6 p.c. a year. 


2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care, 1957-66 
(Millions of dollars) 


Hospital Services 
Yea: Active- Psy- Tubereu- Govern- teins’ Dentists’ weaned Other? Total 
T) Treat- | chiatric losis pak ae All Services | Services | “Drugs 
ment Insti- Sana- | Canada? Hospitals e 
Hospitals | tutions torial 
1957 422.9 87.5 31.0 45.3 586.7 271.8 87.3 84.5 70.0 || 1,100.3 
1958 462.3 99.0 30.4 48.4 640.1 301.3 98.1 90.3 85.0 || 1,214.8 
1959 542.6 111.6 29.6 50.3 734.1 325.7 99 .0° 106.5 95.0 || 1,360.3° 
1960 625.2 120.2 30.1 53.9 829.4 355.0 109.6 109.6 105.0 || 1,508.6 
1961 713.4 134.9 29.9 63.9 942.1 388.3 116.75 122.8F 115.0 || 1,684.9" 
1962 802.9 144.4 29.1 70.38 | 1,046.7 406.1 121.77 125.2F 125.0 |) 1,824.7: 
1963 900.1 163.0 28.1 73.8 | 1,165.0 453.4 136 .9F 140.8° 139.0°]| 2,035.1" 
1964 1,003.7 182.1 25.9 76.8 | 1,288.5 495.7 147.8" 154.45 153.0"|| 2,239.4 
1965 1,125.9 210.7 25.9 79.8 | 1,442.3 545.1 160.1" 169. 7° 169.0°|| 2,486.2" 
1966 1,300.5 241.8 26.2 82.1] 1,650.6 605.2 176.4 190.3 193.0 ] 2,815.5 
1 Excludes hospitals of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 2 Excludes Department of 
National Defence hospitals for 1957-60. 3 Estimates of expenditures for services of private nurses, chiroprac- 


tors, osteopaths and optometrists; excludes hospital employees. 


PART IV.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 
health and welfare services, planning research and education, supplementing the services: 
of the. federal and provincial authorities in many fields and playing a leading role in stimu- 
lating public awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them. 
The functions of twenty important voluntary agencies are described in the 1962 Year 
Book at pp. 270-274. : 


Voluntary Medical Insurance.—About 11,980,000 Canadians, or 60 p.c. of the 
population of Canada, had voluntarily secured some protection against the costs of phy- 
sicians’ services at the end of 1966. This protection was provided by 60 non-profit plans 
with an enrolment of 6,610,000, and by 80 private companies giving coverage to an esti- 
mated 5,380,000 persons. The total was 5,760,000 above the 1955 figure, which represented 
only 39 p.c. of the population. 


| 


| 
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The non-profit plans took in about $221,300,000 in premiums and $6,400,000 in other 
revenue in 1966, paid out $199,800,000 in benefits and $15,000,000 for administration, and 
were left with a surplus of approximately $12,800,000. Thus, for every dollar of premiums, 
90 cents were paid out in benefits, which amounted to approximately $30.23 per person 
covered. In 1955, benefit payments had been $41,400,000, representing 89 cents of the 
premium dollar and amounting to $13.17 per person. 


Profit-making private companies collected $167,200,000 in premiums for health pro- 
tection in 1966; they paid out $132,300,000 in claims. 


PART V.—UNIFORM LEGISLATION GOVERNING PRIVATE 
PENSION PLANS 


The enactment of the Canada and Quebec Pension Plans emphasized the need for 
uniform private pension legislation across Canada. Ontario amended the Ontario Pension 
Benefits Act with effect from July 30, 1965, and Quebec enacted the Supplemental Pension 
Plans Act with effect from July 15, 1965. The Pension Benefits Act of Alberta came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1967, and that of Saskatchewan was assented to on Apr. 1, 1967. The 
provincial legislation governs all pension plans operating on and after the effective date in 
the particular province. Similar legislation at the federal level, the Pension Benefits 
Standards Act, was assented to on Mar. 23, 1967, and is applicable only to pension plans 
having members employed in works, undertakings and businesses (generally, banks and 
interprovincial transportation and communication) that are under federal jurisdiction. 


Under these Acts, basic standards have been established with which pension funds or 
plans organized and administered to provide a pension benefit to employees must comply in 
order to receive registration, and they are not allowed to operate in these provinces or in 
the federal areas of responsibility unless they have received registration. 


By agreement, each of the provinces mentioned above recognizes similar legislation of 
the others, so that a pension plan that has been registered and reports in one province does 
not have to seek registration or duplicate all its reporting procedures in another of these 
provinces if it extends its operations to employees in that other province. 


The legislation requires that an employee’s benefits under a pension plan become f ully 
vested (i.e., he has full entitlement to those benefits, which will be paid to him on retirement) 
when he reaches age 45 and has completed either a minimum of ten years of membership in 
a pension plan or ten years of service with the one employer. Moreover, should the 
employee leave his job or resign his membership in the plan prior to retirement, at least 
75 p.c. of his total benefits under the plan must be locked-in for purposes of his pension, 
allowing him to withdraw no more than 25 p.c. of the commuted value of those benefits 
in a lump sum. 


Other provisions of this legislation are intended to ensure the full solvency of these 
pension plans within a specified period of time, to restrict the types of investments in 
which the funds of the plan may be invested, to provide that an employee’s pension rights 
are portable if he should change his job, and to establish that each interested party to a 
pension plan is adequately informed as to the provisions of the plan. 


PART VI.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation known col- 
lectively as the Veterans Charter and also provides administrative facilities for the Cana- 
dian Pension Commission, which administers the Pension Act and Parts I to X of the 
Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board, 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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which administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act; and for the Secretary General (Canada) of the Common- 
wealth War Graves Commission. 


The principal benefits now available to veterans are medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational assist- 
ance for the children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, unused 
re-establishment credit, disability and dependants pensions and war veterans allowances. 
The work of the Department, except the administration of the Veterans’ Land Act, is 
carried out through 18 district offices and four sub-district offices in Canada and one district 
office in England; the benefits of the Veterans’ Land Act are administered through seven 
regional offices and 24 district offices across Canada. 


Canada’s war dead were remembered in 1968 through Government-sponsored com- 
memorative services held in Europe and in Ottawa to mark the 50th Anniversary of the 
Signing of the Armistice at the conclusion of World War I. 


Section 1.—Pensions and Allowances 


Disability and Dependants Pensions 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission. administers 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207, as amended) and Parts I to X of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act (RSC 1952, c. 51, as amended). The members of the Com- 
mission are appointed by the Governor in Council who may also impose upon the Commis- 
sion duties in respect of any grants in the nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute 
other than the Pension Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The Commission has district offices in principal cities across Canada with a 
Senior Pension Medical Examiner in charge. 


The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation together with yearly statistics of numbers 
and liabilities. The Pension Act provides for the payment of pensions in respect of dis- 
ability or death resulting from injury or disease incurred during or attributable to service 
with the Canadian Forces or the Navai, Army or Air Forces of Canada in time of war or 
peace. Provision is also made for supplementing up to Canadian rates, awards of pension 
to or in respect of Canadians for disability or death suffered as a result of service in the 
British or Allied Forces during World War I or World War II, or payment of pension at 
Canadian rates in cases where the claim has been rejected by the government of the country 
concerned. 


Federal legislation assented to Mar. 27, 1968 (SC 1967-68, c. 34) increased the rates 
of pension payable for disability and death by approximately 15 p.c., retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1968. Following are the rates of pension in force under Schedules A and B of the 
Pension Act from 1919 to 1968. 


Rates Per ANNUM FoR 100-P.c. DisaBriitry Pensioners (ScHEpULE A)— ae 
‘ac 


Effective Disability One Two Subsequent 
Date Pensioner Wife Child . Children Child 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Jane.) OF O19 eerste 720 180 144 264 96 
Jam. (O° 020 250. Rs 900 300 180 324 120 
Jans 10, 1047 Ran scot 1,128 372 228 408 144 
dora ie i Paes Ceeewe 1,500 540 240 420 144 
Samien Wie LOD ae cts eee ie 1,800 600 240 420 144 
Tan eS el OGIL. ss ce wssseeusals 2,160 720 324 564 192 
VAN Oy LOO: «eee oc 2,400 768 360 624 216 
Jansy 951966 0 fenrestorslerele 2,760 768 360 624 216 


VAN 1; LOGS rerersterelelerere lets 3,180 876 408 720 240 


Se 
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Rates Per ANNUM FoR WipOws AND Dsprenpants (SCHEDULE B)— 


Each 
Two Subsequent 
One Child Children or Child or 
or Dependent Dependent Dependent 


Effective Dependent Brother Brothers Brother 
Date Parent Widow or Sister or Sisters or Sister 
$ $ $ $ $ 

WAR ee LOU ee eee ot 576 576 180 300 96 
JSntl Os MOQ RIA TALLG 720 720 180 324 120 
Wane I0 1947 4 t. 900 900 228 408 144 
— ENS 4 at 1 eae amace times 900 1, 200 240 420 144 
Jans aso r es... casa. 1,080 1,380 240 420 144 
eget LOG boat ere 5 :sles ols 1,296 1,656 324 564 192 
BC ioaat Elt ho ee eatery eee 1,428 1,824 360 624 216 
Jan., ON96OS Li. AG 1,428 2,100 360 624 216 
Dire Re CCP ee ae 1,632 2,400 408 720 240 


Norr.—The rates for orphan children or orphan brothers and sisters are double those 
shown above. The pensionable children of widows who have been awarded pension are paid 
at orphan rates. Pensions awarded to parents or brothers and sisters may be less than the 
amounts shown in accordance with the provisions of the Pension Act. 


As will be noted from the above statement, the basic rate of pension for widows (which 
previously applied to widows of all ranks up to and including that of Colonel) was increased 
from $2,100 to $2,400 a year. This rate being higher than that formerly payable to widows 
of higher ranks, i.e., $2,160, the increase had the effect of increasing pensions for the latter 
and making the rate for widows the same for all ranks. Disability pensions have been 
payable at the same rate for all ranks since the 1966 increase, so that rank now has a bearing 
only on parent’s pension under Schedule B of the Act. The rate for the dependent parent 
of a deceased member of the forces who held the rank of Colonel and all ranks below, where 
there is no widow on pension, was increased from a maximum of $1,428 to a maximum of 
$1,632 a year; where the deceased held a higher rank, the maximum rate remains at $2,160 
a year. Also increased was the maximum rate that may be paid to a dependent parent 
if there is a widow in receipt of pension—from $636 to $732 a year, and the maximum addi- 
tional amount that may be paid when there are two parents—from $300 to $348 a year. 


For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards under Schedule A are proportionately 
less. Attendance allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled, help- 
less and in need of attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of 
$3,000 a year depending on the degree of attendance required, is paid in addition to pension. 
Although a pensioner must be totally disabled to receive this allowance, the disability 
_ resulting in the need of attendance may be non-pensionable. 

The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, Parts I to X, provides for the payment 
of pensions to or on behalf of persons who served in certain civilian groups that were closely 
associated with the war effort during World War II and who suffered injury or death as a 
result of such service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, auxiliary 


services personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters who served 
in Britain, ete. 


1.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act, as at June 30, 1968 


Disability Dependant estgaleh ins 
Service Pensions Pensions Pensions 
in Liability in Liability in Liability 
Force Force Force 

No. $ No. $ No. $ 
ee ea 28,622 37,751,702 13,640 31,735,786 42,262 69, 487, 488 
OE A 105, 162 117,079,870 15,476 30,092,751 120,638 147,172,621 
Regular Force....., Sirs & Ae 2,694 2,296, 446 598 1,538, 476 3,292 3,834,922 
ial Force... 5 ; ' 1,940 1,877, 188 165 336,285 2,105 2,213,473 
Totals......!...............| 188,418 | 159,005,206 29,879 63,703,298 || 168,297 | 222,708,504 
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War Veterans Allowances and Civilian War Allowances 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a quasi- 
judicial body consisting, at present, of nine members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Board administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The Board acts as an appeal court for an applicant or recipient aggrieved by a 
decision of a District Authority and may, on its own motion, review and alter or reverse any 
adjudication of a District Authority. The Board is also responsible for instructing and 
guiding the District Authorities in the interpretation of policy and for advising the Minister 
with respect to Regulations concerning the administration of the Act. 


War Veterans Allowance District Authorities.—In 1950, 18 District Authorities 
were established in the regional districts of the Department of Veterans Affairs and granted 
full power to adjudicate on all matters arising under the War Veterans Allowance Act. 
In 1960, a separate Authority—the Foreign Countries District Authority—was established 
to look after recipients living outside Canada. The members of a District Authority are 
employees of the Department of Veterans Affairs appointed by the Minister with the 
approval of the Governor in Council. 


War Veterans Allowances.—The War Veterans Allowance Act, 1952, as amended, 
provides an allowance to otherwise qualified war veterans who, because of age or infirmity, 
are no longer able to derive their maintenance from employment and to ensure that their 
income does not fall below a specified scale. Widows and orphans of qualified veterans 
are eligible for benefits. Since its inception in 1930, the Act has been amended on 14 
different occasions to meet additional needs of veterans and their dependants. The most 
recent amendment increased monthly rates and annual income ceilings, effective Sept. 1, 
1966, to:— 


Annual 
Monthly Income 
Item Rate Ceiling! 

$ $ 
Single ese rectetin w tees menos teertroes 105 1,740 
IW ENOat oR G ao doORODOL dace sAren LUO UUO. 175 2,940 
Onerorphaniicn. cine ticles abe eilesar 60 1,008 
AL WOOF DNATISE Ee. asasqattaiaisis:eiel~ steerer visions: 105 1,608 
Mhree or more OLpNans en. cpcieneics seit 141 2,016 


_ .) Where a recipient or spouse is blind, the income ceiling is $120 
higher. 


At June 30, 1968, there were 83,496 recipients of War Veterans Allowances, made up | 
of 51,406 veterans, 31,763 widows and 327 orphans; 635 of the total resided outside Canada. — 
The annual liability for all recipients was estimated at $93,300,000. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances.—Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act makes available to certain groups of civilians, their widows and — 
orphans, benefits similar to those available to veterans under the War Veterans Allowance 
Act. These groups, which performed meritorious service in World War I or World War Il, 
are: Canadian merchant seamen of both Wars; non-Canadians who served in Canadian 
merchant ships in either War; Canadian voluntary aid detachments of World War bit 
Canadian firefighters of World War II; Canadian welfare workers of World War IT; Cana- 
dian transatlantic aircrew of World War II; and Newfoundland Overseas Forestry Unit 
of World War II. 


At June 30, 1968, there were 1,573 civilians, 390 widows and four orphans in receipt 
of Civilian War Allowances, a total of 1,967 of whom five resided outside Canada. The 
annual liability was estimated at $2,800,000. 


| 
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Veterans’ Bureau 

The Veterans’ Bureau, which is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
assists former members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members of 
the various auxiliary organizations in preparing and presenting claims to the Canadian 
Pension Commission; it has been in operation for 37 years. The Chief Pensions Advocate, 
who heads the Bureau at Ottawa, is assisted by pensions advocates, most of whom are 


lawyers located in the departmental district offices. The pensions advocates appear as 


counsel for applicants before Appeal Boards of the Commission and, in addition, advise 
pensioners and applicants upon any provision of the Pension Act or phase of pension law or 
administration that may have a bearing on pension claims. No charge is made for the 
services of the Bureau. 

During 1967, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted 6,259 claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission for adjudication, of which 37 p.c. were wholly or partially granted. These 
included 835 claims presented to Appeal Boards of the Commission. 


Section 2.—Welfare and Treatment Services 


Welfare Services 

Welfare services for veterans and, where appropriate, their dependants are provided 
by the Welfare Services Branch. These include the administration of assigned statutes; 
the conducting of field work and reporting for other branches of the Department, the 
Canadian Pension Commission, the War Veterans Allowance Board and Services Benevolent 
Funds; and the provision of a rehabilitation and welfare program of advice and counselling 
including referral, where indicated, to other public or private agencies, veterans organiza- 
tions, ete. 


War Service Grants.—War service gratuities payable under the War Service Grants 
Act to veterans of World War II and the operations to restore peace in Korea are now 
payable only in cases where delayed application is acceptable. Re-establishment credit 
payable under the same Act was available up to Oct. 31, 1968. Payment of the credit, 
except for a balance of $50 or less, is not made in cash to the veteran but is released on his 
behalf for specified purposes. Up to Mar. 31, 1968, a total of $315,609,877 had been paid 
out and unused balances amounted to $8,273,747. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, 
$141,407 was paid out, made up of $81,723 for purchases of homes and for repairs and furni- 
ture; $15,084 for purchases of businesses, tools and equipment; and $44,600 for miscellaneous 
items such as insurance, special equipment for training, clothing, etc. 


Assistance Fund.—Recipients of benefits under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act living in Canada may be 
given help from the Assistance Fund if their total income is lower than the permitted maxi- 
mum. Assistance may take the form of a monthly supplement based on shelter, fuel, food, 
clothing, personal care and specified health costs or of a single award to meet an unusual 
or emergency need. The number of persons assisted during the fiscal year 1967-68 was 
18,557, the number in receipt of monthly supplements at the end of the year was 13,471 
and Fund expenditures for the year amounted to $6,452,345; comparable figures for 1966-67 
were 20,421, 13,785 and $5,867,068, respectively. 


Education Assistance to Children.—The Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) Act provides help in the form of allowances and the payment of fees for the 
post-secondary education of children of those whose deaths have been attributed to military 
service. Assistance is restricted to children attending, in Canada, educational institutions 
which require secondary school graduation, matriculation or equivalent standing for 
admission. These include, in addition to universities and colleges, such facilities as hospital 
schools of teaching and institutes of technology. From its inception in July 1953 to Mar. 
31, 1968, expenditures totalled $7,271,233 of which $3,901,581 was spent in allowances and 
$3,369,652 in fees. By the end of March 1968, 4,486 children of Canada’s war dead had 
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been approved for training. Of these, 1,817 had successfully completed training—253 
had obtained degrees in arts and science, 346 in education, 121 in engineering and applied 
science, 39 in social work, 32 in medicine, 30 in law, 125 in other university faculties, 421 
in nursing, 229 in teaching and 221 in administrative and technological fields. At the same 
date there were 601 university undergraduates and 257 students in non-university courses 
receiving assistance. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers Insurance Act (SC 1920, c. 54 as 
amended) provided eligibility to contract for life insurance with the Federal Government up 
to a maximum of $5,000 to any one veteran of World War I. No policies were issued after 
Aug. 31, 1933. There were 48,319 policies issued during the eight years in which the Act 
was open amounting to $109,299,500 and, of these, there were 5,635 in force with a value 
of $12,149,862 on Dec. 31, 1967. 


The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1952, c. 279 as amended) enables veterans following 


their discharge and widows of those who died during World War II service to contract with © 


the Federal Government for a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. Veterans with active 
service in Korea were extended eligibility by virtue of the Veterans Benefit Act 1954. The 
period of eligibility to apply for this insurance ended Oct. 31, 1968. To Dec. 31, 1967, 
54,279 policies in the amount of $177,700,500 had been issued and, of these, 26,303 policies 
with a value of $83,989,850 were in force. 


Rehabilitation and Welfare.—Welfare officers at Departmental District Offices 
work closely with other branches of the Department, with other public agencies at all 
levels and with private agencies and organizations in assisting veterans and their dependants 
to deal with problems of social adjustment, particularly those associated with physical 
disabilities or the disabilities of increasing age. The latter occur more frequently, of course, 
as the age of the veteran population increases. A program of university, vocational, 
technical and home training, with allowances, is provided for disabled pensioned veterans 
and vocational rehabilitation is also promoted by training assistance. Correspondence 
courses purchased from provincial Departments of Education are also made available. 
Sheltered workshops at Toronto and Montreal and home assembly work in other centres 
produce poppies and memorial wreaths associated with Remembrance Day observances. 


Treatment Services 


The Treatment Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs provides 
medical and dental services for entitled veterans throughout Canada as well as for members 
of the Armed Forces, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and the wards of other govern- 
ments or departments at the request and expense of the authorities concerned. Prosthetic 
services are provided to entitled veterans by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare but paid for by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Branch provides examination and treatment to disabled pensioners for their 
pensionable disabilities, and provides treatment to war veterans allowance recipients (but 
not to their dependants) and veterans whose service and financial circumstances render 
them eligible for free treatment or at a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. If a bed is 
available, any veteran may receive treatment in a Departmental hospital on a guarantee 
of payment of the cost of hospitalization. The pensioner receives treatment for his 
pensionable disabilities regardless of his place of residence but service to other veterans is 
available in Canada only. Where Departmental facilities are not readily accessible, an 
eligible veteran may obtain treatment at the expense of the Department in an outside 
hospital from a doctor of his choice. Domiciliary care may be provided to eligible 
veterans in Departmental facilities where the need for active or chronic treatment is 
sufficiently light provided that excess beds are available. 

Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals are recog- 
nized for the provision of insured services to veterans. Premiums are paid on behalf of 
veterans in receipt of war veterans allowance. The Veterans Treatment Regulations 
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apply in DVA institutions and elsewhere under Departmental responsibility, regardless 
of whether or not the hospitalization is at the expense of the insurance plan. 


Hospital Facilities.—Treatment is provided in 10 active-treatment hospitals located 
at Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec City, Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Que.; London, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alta.; and Vancouver and Victoria, B.C.; 
and in three domiciliary care homes at Ottawa, Ont.; Saskatoon, Sask.; and Edmonton, 
Alta. The rated bed capacity of these institutions at June 30, 1968 was 7,010 beds. 
It should also be noted that in Ottawa both acute and chronic cases that require definitive 
treatment are admitted to the National Defence Medical Centre. A veterans pavilion of 
67 beds is located at St. John’s General Hospital, St. John’s, Nfid.; 1,200 beds are available 
at Sunnybrook Hospital in Toronto for the priority use of veterans and 565 in community 
hospitals located in St. John’s, Nfld.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Kingston and Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; and Edmonton, Alta. 


Medical Staff and Training Programs.—Many of the professional staffs of 
Departmental active-treatment hospitals are employed on a part-time basis; in the main 
they are recommended for appointment by the Deans of Medicine of the universities 
with which the hospitals are affiliated. Most members of the medical staffs are engaged 
in teaching and private practice and hold appointments on the medical faculties of the 
various universities. In the active-treatment institutions, medical teaching programs 
are maintained. All active-treatment hospitals have been approved by the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for postgraduate teaching in medicine and surgery, 
and the majority are also approved for advanced postgraduate training in various other 
specialties. An extensive resident program is in effect in the medical specialties as well 
as in other fields such as physiotherapy, occupational therapy, dietary, psychology and 
medical social services. A school for the training of nursing assistants, operated at Camp 
Hill Hospital in Halifax, has an annual capacity of 70. Postgraduate and continuing 
education in pharmacy is conducted at Westminster Hospital, London, Ont. 


Clinical Research Program.—During 1967, there were 56 projects in progress under 
the clinical research program. This program is varied but in the main deals with condi- 
tions affecting aging, which the Department is in a special position to investigate. Self- 
contained clinical investigation units are established in active-treatment hospitals located 
at Montreal, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Section 3.—Land Settlement and House Construction 


The Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, as amended, provides financial, technical and super- 
visory assistance to World War II and Korean Force veterans, to enable them to engage 
in agriculture or commercial fishing on a full-time or part-time basis; to acquire, build or 
improve homes; and to settle on provincial, federal and Indian reserve land. Loans may 
be made of up to $40,000 for full-time farmers on economic farm units, to $18,000 for 
small family farmers, to $16,000 for small holders (part-time farmers) and to $18,000 for 
veterans building houses on city-size lots. The financial assistance available under the 
Act is generally comparable to that available to non-veterans under the Farm Credit Act 
and the National Housing Act. 


From inception of the Act to Dec. 31, 1967, 110,824 veterans were settled under the 
provisions of the Act; 31,001 were established as full-time farmers, 66,867 as small holders, 
5,618 as Crown land settlers, 1,369 as commercial fishermen, 1,681 Indian veterans were 
established on reservations and 4,288 veterans acted as their own contractors in building 
homes on city-size lots. Subsequent to settlement, 15,637 farmers and 11,744 small 
holders and commercial fishermen were given additional financial assistance. In 1967, 
loans amounting to over $95,700,000 were approved on behalf of 9,557 veterans. Since 
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inception of operations to the end of 1967, about $863,000,000 was spent on repayable 
loans, advances and non-repayable grants and nearly 59,000 veterans had earned condi- 
tional grants of $106,000,000. By the end of that year, 35,398 of them had successfully 
completed their settlement contracts—12,768 farmers, 16,296 small holders, 500 commer- 
cial fishermen, 4,378 Crown land settlers, and 1,456 Indian veterans on reservations. 


Field Officers highly trained in the techniques pertaining to agriculture, construction 


and land appraisals provide advisory, supervisory and appraisal field services. During © 


1967, 8,270 properties were appraised exclusive of 102 appraisal assignments carried out 
on behalf of other government departments and agencies. Altogether, 1,320 new houses 
were started—1,120 for small holders and commercial fishermen, 160 farm homes and 40 
on city-size lots—and 1,229 new houses were completed. Four construction schools were 
organized, attended by 188 veterans. 


During 1967, instalments falling due on properties purchased by veterans under the 
Act amounted to $25,500,000, excluding share-of-crop payments; over 96 p.c. of the total 
amount due was collected and 1,221 veterans under Share-of-Crop Agreements paid 
almost $1,200,000. 


By Dec. 31, 1967, 11,119 veterans were insured under the Veterans’ Land Act Group 
Life Insurance for almost $100,000,000. Since inception of the group plan, 86 insured 
veterans died and $495,175 was paid to retire their indebtedness. 


2—Summary of Operations Under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Dec. 31, 1967 


a time | Sf mercial | “etal” Peders!| Reser | Sine’ | Total 
‘arming Fishing | Lands ves Lots 

Settlements made.....................- No.| 31,001 | 66,867 | 1,369 | 5,052 566 | 1,678 | 4,288 |/110,821 
Additional loans made................. “| 15,623 | 11,639 105 — — — = 27,367 
Motul loans Made v.. nie cece ae nae «leo “ | 46,624 | 78,506 | 1,474] 5,052 566 | 1,678 | 4,288 |/138, 188 
Public funds’spent [\..%.sseniee aeons $’000)/281,500 |506,820 | 7,290 | 11,160} 1,225 3,790 | 39,265 1/851, 050 
Conditional grants earned.............. No.| 22,826 | 28,950 854 | 4,066 305 | 1,449 — 58, 450 
$000) 47,626 | 42,602 | 1,569] 9,271 717 | 3,318 — 105,098 

Grants earned—titles released to veter- 

DIB 5. Fairs: suslevepesomnrets mi aketoxarsistelotahass: 18 No.| 12,624 | 15,944 493 | 4,066 305 | 1,449 _ 34, 881 
Accounts under administration......... “ 1 13,236 | 39,078 683 282 126 — 54 || 54,655! 
Houses: builtan ar, gteeors coerce ct caste og “ | 2,662 | 27,514 326 | 1,464 131 — 4,262 || 36,359 
Houses under construction.............. bd 143 1,009 uf 13 _— —_ 36 1,208 


1 Includes 1,196 civilian purchaser accounts. 


Section 4.—Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The current Charters of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission consist of two — 


documents—the Original Charter of Incorporation dated May 21, 1917, and the new 
Supplemental Charter dated June 8, 1964. Under these Charters the Commission is 
entrusted with the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the graves of those of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives between Aug. 4, 
1914, and Aug. 31, 1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939, and Dec. 31, 1947, and with the 
erection of memorials to commemorate those with no known grave. 


The Canadian High Commissioner in London, England, is the official Commission 
member for Canada, the Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in 
Canada, and the office of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans 
Affairs Building, Ottawa. 
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PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—The Current Education Situation 


The Canadian education scene in the late 1960s continues to be dominated by the need 
for the development of ever greater knowledge, skills, understanding and appreciation 
among the nation’s youth in order to prepare them, individually and as a community, for 
the challenges they are expected to face in the future. It is widely recognized that this 
need should be met not only by developing still further the élite at the top of the academic 
pyramid but also by extending the base to include all young persons, whatever their 
abilities and aptitudes and whatever their social circumstances and financial resources. 


The findings of systematic research as well as the sometimes bitter experiences of 
schoolmen have brought about an increased realization of the great diversity in aptitude 
patterns among young people. If all are to be educated so that individual potential may 
be fully realized, it follows that there must be an equal diversity in the programs of study 
or training. Facilities for those of academic and scholarly inclination have existed for 
many years so that recent emphasis has been placed upon the provision of programs 
suited to those of more practical bent and to the introduction of other measures designed 
to hold students within the formal education systems to ever-increasing levels of age and 
attainment. The modern-day labour force has little use for the untrained and poorly 
educated young person but is greatly in need of qualified tradesmen, technicians and 
professionals. For this reason there has been an upsurge in the building of vocational and 
composite schools, the establishment of community colleges and the introduction of policies 
and practices to cope more adequately with individual differences, such as non-graded 
systems, subject-promotion schemes and the extension of guidance facilities. 


* Revised in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Efforts are also being made to overcome the financial barriers to continuing education. 
The investigations of demographers and sociologists are confirming and quantifying the 
long-held suspicions that financial constraints are operating to deny education to many 
Canadians who could profit from it. Various methods are therefore being sought to 
lighten the financial burden upon the individual and to equalize the rapidly increasing load 
being carried by the taxpayer. It is now evident that the Federal Government has a 
key role to play in this matter, particularly in adult technical and vocational training 
and in university education—both matters of prime concern to the nation as a whole. 
Acknowledgement of this fact is to be seen in the increasing activities of the federal De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration, the formation of a federal office to deal with 
higher education, the founding of a nation-wide Service for Admission to Colleges and 
Universities, the holding of interprovincial Ministers’ conferences on education and man- 
power, and renewed attempts to introduce uniform methods of statistical reporting. 


Thus it appears that ethical considerations concerning the duties of society in the 
satisfaction of the personal needs of the individual and economic considerations concerning 
the kinds of individuals required to satisfy the manpower needs of society are combining 
to encourage the extension and equalization of educational opportunity. The rising costs 
of this endeavour are causing a reappraisal of traditional methods of financing education, 
tending toward the assumption of increasing proportions of the load by higher levels of 
government. Taken along with other developments in the economic, social and cultural 
life of the community, this is resulting in the emergence of the federal authority as an 
important partner in the task of providing for the education of Canadians. 


Section 2.—Administration and Organization of Education 


Responsibility for Education in Canada 

Canada is a federal state, in which responsibility for the organization and administra- 
tion of public education is exercised by the provincial governments. The Federal Govern- 
ment is directly concerned only with the provision of education for certain special groups— 
some 66,200 Indian and 3,600 Eskimo children of school age, other children in the Ter- 
ritories, inmates of federal penitentiaries and families of members of the Armed Forces 
on military stations (although whenever possible provincial educational facilities are used). 
In addition, the Federal Government finances vocational training of adults, provides 
financial support to the provinces amounting to at least 50 p.c. of operating costs of post- 
secondary education, participates to a considerable extent in informal education and makes 
grants-in-aid for research personnel and equipment in universities. 


Because each of the ten provinces has the authority and responsibility for organizing 
its education system as it sees fit, organization, policies and practices differ from province 
to province. Each has a department of education, headed by a minister who is a member 
of the Cabinet. Ontario has, in addition, a Department of University Affairs under its 
Minister of Education. Each department is administered by a deputy minister, or director, 
who is a professional educationist and a public servant. He advises the minister, super- 
vises the department and gives a measure of permanency to its education policy, in general 
carries out that policy, and is responsible for the enforcement of the Public School Act. 
The department of education usually also includes: a chief inspector of schools and his 
staff of local inspectors; directors or supervisors of curricula, technical education, teacher 
training, home economics, guidance, physical education, audio-visual education, corre- 
spondence instruction and adult education; directors or supervisors of other sections 
(according to the needs of the particular province); and technical personnel and clerks. 
Quebec operates a dual system, with an associate deputy minister for each of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant sectors. In Newfoundland, which has a public denominational 
system, there is a superintendent for each one of the five denominations recognized by 
the School Act. 
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Carleton University campus is attractively situated between the Rideau River and the Rideau 

Cana! which flow through central Ottawa. This institution, established as a college in 1942 and 

incorporated as a university in 1967, had a full-time student registration of 5,950 and a part- 
time registration of 4,200 in 1968-69. 
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Other provincial departments having some responsibility for operating school programs 
are: departments of labour, which operate apprenticeship programs; agriculture depart- 
ments, which operate agriculture schools; departments of the attorney-general or of welfare, 
which operate reform schools; and departments of lands and forests, which operate forest 
ranger schools. 


From the beginning, each department of education has undertaken, among other things, 
to provide: (1) inspection services to ensure maintenance of standards; (2) the certification 
of teachers; (3) courses of study and lists of prescribed or approved textbooks; (4) financial 
assistance to local authorities in the construction and operation of schools; and (5) regula- 
tions for the guidance of trustees and teachers. In return, each department requires 
regular reports from the schools. When first introduced, government grants to schools 
were based on such factors as the number of teachers, enrolment, days in session and 
attendance. Somewhat later, special grants were introduced in most provinces to meet 
a variety of expenses, such as the construction of the first school, the organizing of special 
classes, providing transportation for pupils, school lunches and other contingencies. A 
number of provinces made provision for equalization grants, and now the majority have 
a foundation program of one kind or another. 


The work of the departments of education has grown considerably. Many have ex- 
panded their services in the fields of health, audio-visual aids, art, music, agriculture, 
special education, correspondence courses and prevocational and trade courses. At the 
same time there has been an increasing delegation of authority to local boards and school 
staffs. One illustration of this tendency is a reduction in the number of departmental 
(external) year-end examinations. Few provinces now provide for more than one or two 
such examinations—at the end of the final and, in some cases, also at the end of the second 
last year of the secondary school course. Another illustration is the increasing use of 
lists of approved textbooks from which local authorities may make their own choice, 
instead of lists of prescribed texts. Courses of study are now seldom planned by only one 
or two experts in the department; instead they result from conferences and workshops 
including active teachers and other interested individuals or bodies. In most provinces 
“curriculum construction” is considered to be a continuous procedure. 


Local Units of Administration 


In all provinces, school laws provide for the establishment and operation of schools 
by local education authorities, which operate under the Public School Act and are held 
responsible to the provincial government and resident ratepayers for the actual operation 
of the local schools. Through the delegation of authority, education becomes a provincial- 
local partnership with the degree of decentralization reviewed intermittently. Questions 
concerning the allocation of responsibilities between the provincial and local authorities 
will probably occupy the minds of Canadians for decades to come, as well as problems such 
as the optimum size of administrative units, schools and classes. 


At one time, the provincial departments delegated authority to publicly elected or 
appointed boards, which functioned as corporations under the School Acts and regulations. 
These three-man boards were expected to establish and maintain a school, select a qualified 
teacher and prepare a budget for presentation to the municipal authorities. As towns and 
cities developed, the original boards remained as units but provision was made in the legisla- 
tion for urban school boards with more members and generally (although not always) with 
responsibility for both the elementary and secondary schools. 


Rural school districts were typically about four miles square, their size determined 
largely by the need for the school to be within walking distance of the homes it served. 
As time went by, the realization grew that the manner of living was changing, that farms 
were becoming much larger and more mechanized, that most farmers had trucks and 
automobiles, that there were fewer children to the square mile and that it would be more 
efficient and economical to provide central schools and transportation. There was also 
considerable discontent among the teachers, as security of tenure was rarely found under 
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the three-man local school boards. Further, the shortage of teachers, differences among the 
districts in their ability to pay for education, and a demand for secondary school facilities 
in rural areas all combined to force the establishment of larger administrative units. 


Under provincial legislation, larger units are now in effect in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, and their establishment is being 
encouraged and promoted in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Manitoba. (New- 
foundland is a somewhat special case in which the denominational school districts, already 
rather large geographically, are proceeding toward some kind of amalgamation of Protestant 
boards.) Ontario has abolished the local school sections in favour of township school 
areas and is now reorganizing into county units with responsibility for both elementary 
and secondary education. In Quebec, the greater part of the Protestant system is organized 
into larger units and the Catholic system has reorganized its administrative structure 
(for secondary education) into 55 regions. 


In some provinces the local boards disappeared when the larger units were formed; in 
others they were retained with limited powers and duties. The larger unit boards accept. 
responsibility for providing the necessary staff, buildings, equipment and transportation. 
Where local boards remain, they usually function in an advisory capacity and look after 
the buildings and grounds. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Enrolment in elementary and secondary schools has been increasing year by year until, 
in 1968-69, there were 5,499,000 pupils enrolled in public and separate schools, 190,000 
in private schools and 214,000 full-time students in various vocational schools and 
courses, both public and private. 


Each September, most Canadian children of age six enter an eight-grade elementary 
school. At about 14 years of age, nearly 90 p.c. of those who entered grade 1 enter a 
regular four- or five-year secondary school. From the graduates at this level a limited 
number—about 13 p.c. of those who began school—go on to college or university where 
rather more than half of them pursue a three- or four-year program leading to a bachelor 
degree in arts or science and the remainder enrol in various professional courses such as 
commerce, education, engineering, law, medicine, theology, etc. 


The 8-4 plan leading from grade 1 to university was for many years the basic plan for 
organizing the curriculum and schools, other than those of Catholic Quebec. This plan, 
although still followed in some rural, village, town and city schools, has been modified from 
time to time in various provinces, cities or groups of schools, as it appeared inadequate to 
meet the demands arising from new aims of education. There are a number of variants to 
be found at present in Canada: the addition of one or even two kindergarten years at the 
beginning of the system; the addition of an extra year to high school, providing five rather 
than four years of secondary schooling; the introduction of junior high schools, changing the 
organization to a 6-3-3 or 6-3-4 plan; or again, the combining of the first six years of 
elementary school into two units, each designed to reach certain specified goals during a 
three-year period. A fairly recent innovation is the establishment of junior colleges, 
affiliated with universities, in which the last one or two years of high school and the first 
one or two years of college are offered. 


The first secondary schools were predominantly academic and prepared their pupils for 
entry into university. Until recent years, vocational schools were to be found only in the 
large cities, although schools in some of the smaller centres did provide a few commercial 
and technical subjects as options in the academic curriculum. Today, besides commercial 
and vocational high schools, there are, in increasing number, composite and regional high 
schools that provide courses in home economics, agriculture, shop-work and commercial 
subjects as well as in the regular secondary school subjects. The number of subjects 
offered has also increased greatly and the number of options available, particularly in 
certain provinces, provides a wide choice for pupils with a great variety of abilities and 
aims. Three programs can frequently be distinguished—the university entrance course, 
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the general course for those who wish to complete an academic type of program before 
entering employment, and vocational courses for those who wish to enter skilled trades, 
Thus, attention is given to the minority who will go on to institutions of higher learning, 
while the majority, who will look for jobs, are prepared for entry to their chosen occupa- 
tion. Considerable emphasis has been placed on music, art, physical education, guidance 
and group activities but not at the expense of the basic subjects that provide a general 
foundation. 


Eighteen pianos played by 36 young musicians at grade five and six level performed at Piano 
Festival '68, held in an Ottawa high school, in which 350 students took part. About half of 
them were children who receive piano instruction in elementary schools. 


Development of Education in Quebec 


In the past few years, education in Quebec has undergone tremendous change. F irst 
of all, education is losing its ‘‘confessional” character. Secondly, the trend in this province 
is to establish a system more like those in other provinces of Canada where there is a single | 
public administrative authority at the provincial level. In accordance with the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission on Education (begun in 1961 and whose first report 
was published in 1964), the Quebec Legislature in early 1964 passed a law (Bill 60) setting 
up a new administrative structure for the school system; the Department of Education 
replaced the Department of Youth and the Department of Public Instruction. 


The change of system required the building of new schools and the acquisition of new 
teaching materials and additional teaching personnel. As a result, expenditures on educa- 
tion rose from $218,000,000 in 1965 to a budgetary estimate of $1,000,000,000 in 1967-68. 
Many small rural schools were closed and, conversely, a network of 55 regional school 
boards was created extending over the whole province. Some of the new regional schools 
are actually “student cities”. 


Kindergartens, admitting five-year-olds, are now part of the school system and regis- 
trations in them have risen from 17,000 in 1962-63 to 77,200 in 1967-68. Instruction, 
under the direction of skilled personnel, is intended to develop the child’s creative imagina- 
tion, sense of observation, sociability and manual aptitude. No academic subjects are 
taught at this level. 


' 
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Elementary education, intended for students aged six to 11, is given in public schools 
operated under the direction of local school boards. Courses, including languages (French- 
Mnglish), arithmetic, Canadian history, geography, religion, domestic science, manual 
training, music appreciation, physical culture and drawing, extend over six years instead 
of seven as in the past. At this level, the new concept of placing the emphasis on the 
age of the child rather than on the degree of the course is based on the premise that the 
child should develop in a homogeneous group and age has been selected as the determining 
factor for such a homogeneous group. Children of the same age are thus brought together 
at certain times for common activities and at others are separated into average, accelerated 
or slow courses, according to their own aptitudes, 


Secondary schools absorb all children between ages 12 and 16 leaving elementary 
school. The length of the course has been extended from four to five years, regardless 
of whether instruction is general or scientific. The trend is toward a composite course 
with graduated options and promotion by subject matter. In practice, this means that 
a pupil may be enrolled in grade nine mathematics and in grade 11 French, although the 
level of separation should never be more than two years. A series of courses (mother 
tongue and the second language, mathematics, history, etc.) are basic mandatory subjects 
for all pupils at this level. For additional subjects, the pupils may choose between various 
options and may acquire, even during the final year, a terminal specialty in vocational 
or commercial subjeets. Practical shop-work and pre-employment classes are integrated 
at this level and the pupils in these courses may acquire an educational status equivalent 
to that of other pupils at the same level. 


Between the secondary school and the university, special institutes Colléges d’enset- 
gnement général et professionnel (CEGEP), offer a wide variety of courses, some of which 
lead to university and others to the labour market, particularly to those occupations 
requiring technical training. The courses in these institutes are intended to perfect and 
reinforce the broad training of the student through certain disciplines, such as arts and 
philosophy, and allow him to begin or complete his occupational training. They therefore 
replace, through integration, a great many schools and courses previously fragmented. 

It should be mentioned here that the traditional classical courses will one day disap- 
pear. Through a special program under the Department of Education, existing private 
institutions may become associated with regional school boards to offer secondary school 
instruction. By co-ordinating their secondary education with that offered by the school 
boards, they may attain the status of ‘‘associated institutions’ and be financed wholly 
by the regional school boards. 


Universities do not form part of the public educational system in Quebec. They 
are, in practice, administered by private corporations which are completely free as to the 
direction of their courses of study and of the entire university life. 


Newfoundland 


The topographical and economic circumstances of the Island influenced the develop- 
ment of education as did pockets of settlers establishing themselves in outposts which were 
relatively self-sufficient. Active leadership of the churches and homogeneity of the village 
populations provided a minimum of overlapping of denominations except in a few industrial 
areas or the larger cities. A Royal Commission recently has studied the present organiza- 
tion with a view to increasing the education level of the Island’s population. 

The present system is predominantly denominational although there are amalgama- 


tions of some Protestant boards and community schools operated by the Department of 
Education. The schools are administered on a local basis by the five largest denomina- 
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tional groups—Roman Catholic, Anglican, United Church, Salvation Army and Pente- 
costal Assemblies. These operate under five superintendents, each in charge of the schools 
of his faith, and a member of the Department. Local boards, often including the local 
clergymen as members, select teachers, pay salaries from government grants and look 
after the school property. All schools follow the provincial course of study and examina- 
tions, scholarships and diplomas are determined by an interdenominational body repre- 
senting the major denominations and the Department. 


Education in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 


In the Yukon Territory, the school system is operated by the Territorial Government 
through a superintendent and staff at Whitehorse responsible to the Commissioner of the 
Territory who, in turn, receives instructions from the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development in Ottawa. The Education Division of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development offers advice 
on education policy to the Minister and Territorial authorities. All schools, both public 
and separate, with the exception of the Carcross Indian Residential School (operated by 
the Department in co-operation with the Territorial Government) come under the direct 
ownership and operation of the Government of the Yukon Territory. Although there is 
provision for three types of schools in the Yukon—public, separate and Indian—most 
of the Indian children attend either the public or the separate schools. In 1967, the popu- 
lation was 15,000 of whom about 2,400 were Indians. By choice, the schools of the Yukon 
follow the British Columbia education curricula. 


In the Northwest Territories (the Districts of Mackenzie, Franklin and Keewatin) 
the school system is operated by the Education Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. The Federal Government, as the operating agency, finances 
school operation and receives from the Territorial Government the pupil cost for pupils 
who are neither Indian nor Eskimo. Enrolment for the 1967-68 term included 3,626 
Eskimos, 1,544 Indians and 3,430 others, a total of 8,600 in the Northwest Territories 
and Arctic Quebec combined. Yellowknife public and separate school districts and 
Hay River separate school district are financed partly by local taxation and partly through 
grants-in-aid from the Federal and Northwest Territorial Governments. Inspection and 
supervisory services are provided by the Education Division. Alberta education curricula, 
subject to increasing modifications, are prescribed for the schools of the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Expansion is taking place in school accommodation and basic elementary and 
secondary education is being provided for all children in the Territories and for Eskimo 
children in northern Quebec, as well as vocational training for them and for young adults 
showing interest and special aptitude. The program, which is an integrated one for 
the children of all races in the North, provides for the construction of schools and student 
residences, curricula designed for a northern environment, bursaries and other student 
aids, and special vocational training projects appropriate to both local craftsmanship 
and mechanical trades in such fields as construction, transportation and mining. 


Special Education 


Interest is increasing in the education of exceptional children—those who deviate so far 
from the normal as to require special educational facilities. New types of special classes 
are sometimes started by parents of children with a common disability, who band together 
to provide help and show the need for such service, which is then taken over by public 
bodies. Progress in providing such education varies from ‘province to province. It is 
most commonly found in the city school systems; in rural areas there is usually little provi- 
sion for the child who needs special attention, except for those who are admitted to resi- 
dential institutions. There are six schools for the blind, 15 schools for the deaf and a 
number of training schools for mental defectives. Special classes are found in tuberculosis 
sanatoria, mental hospitals and reformatories. In many cities, there are classes for the 
hard-of-hearing, the partly blind and other physically and mentally handicapped children 
and a few for the highly gifted. 
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Teachers 


All provinces require candidates for elementary school teacher certificates to have high 
school completion or better, with at least one year of professional training in a faculty of 
education or a teachers’ college. The training usually consists of professional and academic 
courses, and some time spent in practice teaching. High school teachers are generally 
university graduates who have taken an additional year of professional training in a college 
of education, or who have graduated with a degree in education. The trend is for the gov- 
ernment departments of education to give the universities responsibility for the training of 
elementary school teachers as well as secondary school teachers. In Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia all teacher 
training is conducted at the university, where three or four different courses leading to a 
degree are provided. About three quarters of the time is devoted to academic courses 
in arts and science and the remainder to professional courses. In some of the other prov- 
inces, close contact is maintained between teacher training college and university. 


In 1967-68 there were 69 normal schools and teachers’ colleges and 30 faculties or 
colleges of education engaged in teacher training with a total enrolment of over 44,000. In 
the same year there were 237,000 full-time teachers in the public elementary and secondary 
schools in Canada and 12,000 in the private schools. 


Most teachers in these schools are paid according to a local salary schedule based on 
years of training and experience; they contribute to a provincial superannuation scheme 
and are members of a provincial professional organization. In 1967-68 about 62 p.c. of 
them were women, of whom a little more than half were married. The median salary 
of all teachers and principals in the nine provinces other than Quebec was $6,524, an 
increase of 17.2 p.c. over the previous year. Apart from teachers in Quebec concerning 
whom adequate data were not available, about 15 p.c. of those in elementary schools and 
about 73 p.c. of those in secondary schools had university degrees. 


Higher Education 


Out of the two distinct cultures upon which the Canadian nation is founded have 
arisen two somewhat different systems of higher education. One, originally patterned on 
the French system before the secularization of higher education in France with the majority 
of the institutions under control of Catholic orders or groups, has in recent years adapted 
more and more to North American traditions but still retains distinctively French charac- 
teristics. The other was originally designed more according to English, Scottish and 
United States practices, instruction being given in English and controlled by a variety of 
groups—religious denominations, governments and private non-denominational bodies. 
Institutions comprising a third small group and giving instruction to both English-speaking 
and French-speaking students are operated or controlled mainly by Catholic groups, 
although the first such bilingual institution to be established—the University of Ottawa— 
was reorganized in 1965 under a non-denominational board of governors. 


Large universities, with numerous faculties and provision for graduate study in many 
fields, are comparatively recent phenomena. Until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
higher education in Canada included little more than arts and theological training. From 
that time, more instruction in science and certain professional fields was gradually intro- 
duced. Graduate studies, to judge by the number of earned doctorates, did not acquire 
numerical importance until after 1920. In 1967-68, 1,048 earned doctorates were granted. 

Civil legislation regarding the establishment of new institutions, or changes in existing 
ones, is usually enacted by provincial legislatures, except for federal military colleges and 
a few institutions originally established by Act of the Canadian Parliament. Once an 
institution is legally chartered, control is vested in its governing body, the membership of 
which is indicated in the charter. The line of authority runs from the board of governors 
through the president (or recteur) to the senate and deans and the faculty as a whole. 

The composition of the board of governors varies according to the type of institution. 
Provincial universities normally have government representation; church-related institu- 
tions have clergymen. Nearly all boards have either direct representation from the 
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business community, alumni associations and other organizations, or are advised by these 
groups through advisory boards or committees. The size of the board varies from a very 
few to over sixty. It has ultimate control of the university and normally reserves to 
itself complete financial powers, including the appointment of the president and most 


other staff. On occasion there will be faculty representation on the board and recently, 


there have been attempts on the part of faculty groups of many institutions to obtain 
greater representation on the boards of governors. Responsibility for academic affairs is 
usually delegated to the senate. Composed mainly of faculty members, although there 
may also be alumni and representatives of non-academic groups included, it is responsible 
for admission, courses, discipline and the awarding of degrees. 


Although there are variations, most students enter a university after the completion 
of from 11 to 13 years of elementary and secondary schooling. In from three to five years, 
courses of instruction lead to a bachelor’s degree in arts, pure science and such professional 
fields as engineering, business administration, agriculture and education. Courses in law, 


theology, dentistry, medicine and some other fields are longer—usually requiring for 


admission completion of part or all of a first-degree course in arts or science. For those 
pursuing graduate studies and research, the second degree is normally the master’s or 
licence—at least one year beyond the first degree—and the third is the doctorate, normally 
requiring at least two additional years beyond the second degree. é 


There are about 400 institutions of higher education in Canada, of which about 60 
have degree-granting powers (not including about a score that confer degrees in theology 
only). Full-time enrolment in the fall of 1967 was 261,207, a 12.2-p.c. rise over the previous 
year. The tremendous increase in demand for university places in recent years has re- 
sulted in a rapidly intensifying crisis in the financing of higher education, and a commis- 
sion under the chairmanship of Dean Vincent Bladen of the University of Toronto was set 
up in 1963 by the then Canadian Universities Foundation, now the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Canada, to study the financing of higher education in Canada. 
The Commission presented its report in the fall of 1965; among its recommendations were 
many referring to increased federal support for the universities. The current financing 
of universities is discussed at pp. 358-359. 


In addition to the full-time university-grade enrolment, almost as many students are 
enrolled at the pre-matriculation level or are taking university-grade courses on a part- 
time basis, whether in the evenings, during summer session or by correspondence. The 
numbers of graduates in most faculties for 1966-68 are given in Table 10, p. 357. 


Trade and Technical Education and Training 


Increasing use of automated processes in business and industry is resulting in a shrink- 
ing market for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Early school dropouts are finding 
it increasingly difficult to find suitable employment and many are now trying to acquire 
in their adult years the general education or training in the skilled trades that they missed 
in their youth. Those persons still in the regular school system are tending to remain 
longer and go farther in the system, partly because of the changing attitudes of society 
toward education and partly for economic reasons. 


Hand in hand with this growing demand for better educational facilities, educators 
are striving to provide comprehensive programs at all levels to meet the needs not only 
of the university-bound but also of the great majority who require adequate preparation 
for early entry into the labour force. It is now accepted that vocational education for 
adults as well as for youths is a public responsibility which must be provided, as needed, 
throughout the man’s working life. Education of this nature is of national concern and 
has a direct impact upon material prosperity, the economy and the standard of living. 


The pattern of vocational education in Canada varies from province to province 
and there are variations within the provinces. However, there are three basic types of 
institutes offering vocational education—secondary schools, trade and occupational 
training schools and post-secondary institutes of technology. Many municipal school 
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boards provide vocational courses as part of the regular secondary school program in tech- 
nical or composite-type schools. Students in these schools get some general vocational 
training or training in certain specific fields, such as typing or auto-mechanics, along with 
instruction in general academic or cultural subjects. 


Trade and occupational training schools, on the other hand, are open only to those 
who have passed the provincial school-leaving age and have left the regular school system. 
These schools offer specialized training and their purpose is to develop competent people 
for a wide variety of occupations. Courses at the trade level do not usually require high 
school graduation; the grade level demanded, which varies according to province or trade, 
ranges from grade eight to grade 12. 


The third type, the institutes of technology, operate at a higher level of training. 
Enrolment in the institutes presupposes high school graduation or at least high school 
standing in such relevant subjects as mathematics and the sciences. Graduates from 


The Northern Alberta Institute of 
Technology at Edmonton is one of 
the recently established institutes 
across the country providing post- 
high schoo] students with employ- 
able skills required by specific 
areas of industry, business and 
government. This Institute, in eight 
buildings essentially under one 
roof, has 171 shops and laboratories 
and 109 classrooms equipped with 
the most modern facilities to ac- 
commodate 4,800 day students at 
one time and a possible 6,000 at 
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institutes of technology are awarded diplomas of applied arts or diplomas of technology 
and form an essential link between the professionals on the one hand and qualified crafts- 
men on the other. Most of the institutes of technology and trade schools across Canada 
are provincially operated. 


In addition to the vocational education and training provided by these three types of 
publicly operated schools, many private business colleges and trade schools offer a wide 
variety of business, trade and technical courses, some through correspondence. Vocational 
education is also carried out under a system of apprenticeship training. Such training 
is given mainly on the job, with classes taken at the trade schools either during the evening 
or on a full-time basis during the day for periods ranging from three to 10 weeks a year. 


Under the Adult Occupational Training Act, the Federal Government takes full 
responsibility for financing the cost of training adults who are or should be in the labour — 
force. The cost of providing primary, secondary and post-secondary education remains 
a provincial responsibility. 

If, in the opinion of a Manpower Counsellor, it is in the best interest of the individual — 
and of the economy for an adult to undertake training or retraining, it will be purchased — 
by the Federal Government from a public or private training institution or from industry. 


The program also provides for the payment of allowances to persons who have adult — 
economic responsibilities to enable them to take training but it intentionally avoids the 
payment of such allowances to youth whose education should normally be provided by the — 
province. Adult trainees who have been three years in the labour force, which includes 
periods during which employment was being sought, or those who have dependants, are — 
paid these allowances, which range from $37 to $96 per week. 


The federal-provincial Capital Assistance Program begun under a former agreement 
has been extended for the benefit of those provinces which were not able to take full ad- 
vantage of the previous program. This will allow for a continued expansion of facilities 
to carry out a variety of vocational programs. During the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 
1968, projects valued at nearly $1,676,000,000 were approved, which, when all completed, 
will provide a total of 496,298 new places for students, most of whom will be enrolled in 
two- or three-year courses. These included the construction of 581 new high schools 
with facilities for vocational training plus major additions to 117 such schools; construction 
of 88 new trade schools and enlargement of 113 existing trade schools; and construction of 
19 new technical institutes plus major additions to 20 existing institutes. In addition, 
187 minor projects and three special equipment projects were undertaken involving ex- 
tension to existing schools. The additional facilities are summarized by province as 
follows:— 

Major Projects Minor Projects 


Involving Involving 
Additions to Additions to New 
Province or Territory New Schools [Existing Schools Existing Schools Student Places 

No. No. No. No. 
Newloundisandasese sence ce tenis at <e reete 13 1 4 3,870 
Prince Edward Island..............++. 3 1 6 1,561 
Nova Scotiacunctavetees aoa vel es cesar 37 16 9 12,950 
NewsBrunswick accede sere crests cies tp 8 4 44 5, 488 
Quebeo. 270s oe ee ane citeene cies 169 77 8 159,596 
Ontario: o7e.eeenek sites sakes serie oe 338 78 , 45 217,899 
Manitoba's cence cies theese tt tens seers 4 11 60 6,742 
Sapkatchew ances lect letecie'sieievelere' sie oe 19 7 1 16,124 
Albbertacncitasccee cc nccecntee vee iene 52 17 6 34,932 
Britishi@olumbiay a cenureeiiiinsiverciete «er 44 36 4 36, 624 
Yukon Perritorye.. emcee rs ciate 1 1 _ 482 
Northwest Territories................ _ 1 _ 30 


ANSON Agaenccbonecoacs bods 0M 688 250 187 496 , 298 
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Ontario's Centennial Centre for Science and Technology, to 
be completed in 1969, is designed to increase public under- 
standing of achievements and aims of science and technology 
and fo interest young Canadians in careers in these fields. 
Its complex of buildings in Metro Toronto combine many 
functions of exhibition, trade fair, museum, school and univer- 
sity, devoted to the present and the future and with an appeal 
to all age groups. 


Adult Education 


A variety of opportunities is provided to adults for further academic, vocational and 
cultural experiences beyond the regular full-time school system for young people. Each 
province has developed its own programs, operated mainly by local school boards and 
provincial universities and supplemented by independent universities and private organi- 
zations. The Federal Government sponsors some adult education programs and provides 
grants-in-aid to the province for others. 


A limited survey of adult education was conducted in 1965-66 (see p. 360), the sponsors 
covered reporting a total enrolment of 1,157,074. Of this enrolment, academic courses 
leading to a high school or university degree accounted for 25 p.c.; professional training, 
including university-sponsored refresher courses and technical, trade and business courses, 
provided under various auspices, accounted for 28 p.c.; health and social education courses 
including courses in marriage preparation, citizenship training, first aid, water safety, 
child care, nutrition, and courses designed to assist in the treatment or prevention of 
specific diseases accounted for 39 p.c.; and fine arts and other cultural subjects made up 
the remainder. 


Many public and private institutions and organizations also sponsor informal public 
lectures, film showings, guided tours, musical and dramatic performances and similar 
activities of an educational nature for adults. Workshops, conferences and residential 
adult education, as well as regular courses, help to prepare those who staff these activities. 


How Education Costs are Met 

In 1966 about 10 p.c. of Canada’s total national income was spent on formal education. 
Over 20 p.c. of all municipal, provincial and federal revenue went for education and of 
the amount so spent, the municipalities provided 28 p.c. and the provinces 48 p.c. 
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As stated on p. 334, the actual operation of public elementary and secondary schools is 
in the hands of the local elected or appointed school boards which determine the budgets 
and therefore the amount of taxes required for school purposes. In most cases, these taxes 
are levied and collected for the boards by the municipalities; however, in those areas where 
there is no municipal organization the school boards have the power to levy and collect 
taxes for school purposes. At present, local governments provide 50 p.c. of the cost 
of operating the public schools, provincial grants provide 48 p.c. and the remainder is 
obtained from various other sources. Except in Newfoundland, fees are almost non- 
existent. Four provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia—pay 
operating grants on an equalization formula and thus ensure at least a minimum level of 


education throughout the province; the standard is determined either in terms of so much — 
per pupil, or from an established salary scale for teachers with a prescribed teacher-pupil _ 


ratio, or by some combination of these. 


In Newfoundland where municipal organization scarcely exists outside certain larger _ 
centres, there are three school-tax areas (centres). Consequently only about 2.2 p.c. of 
school revenue is provided by local taxation; the province provides about 91 p.c. and most — 


of the remainder is paid by parents in the form of fees. In Prince Edward Island where - 


there is no municipal organization outside of the cities of Charlottetown and Summerside, — 


the school boards levy and collect property and poll taxes but the province provides about 
two thirds of the operating costs. Ontario and Saskatchewan make use of various equaliza- 


tion and incentive grants and New Brunswick uses a combination of a basic grant per pupil — 
and special grants. Most provinces provide grants for school buildings and equipment, . 
establish loan funds, and guarantee debentures for school purposes and assist in selling © 


them. 


In 1966-67, universities and colleges received 66 p.c. of their current operating funds 


from provincial governments and the Federal Government, 22 p.c. from fees, 2 p.c. from 


endowments and gifts and 10 p.c. from a variety of other sources. Private schools and. 


colleges are normally supported by student fees, endowment income, gifts and income 
from sponsoring bodies. 


Federal Contributions to Education 


Some 60 Federal Government departments and agencies contribute to education in 
one way or another. As stated on p. 333, the Federal Government has no responsibility for 
the organization and administration of education. It has, however, a vital interest in 
the general level of education and skills of the population and the extent of the scientific 
research carried on in Canada, realizing the profound effect these factors exercise upon the 
development of the national economy. 


Beginning with the 1967-68 fiscal year, the federal support to education underwent 4 
significant change. The total federal contribution to education was increased substan- 
tially but the form of this support and the method of its distribution was altered in certain 
key areas. There were three important changes. (1) Operating grants to universities and 
colleges computed in the past at so many dollars per capita of provincial population (the 
1966-67 rate was approximately $5 per capita) were discontinued and the program replaced 
by a broader program of financial support to post-secondary education more advantageous 
to the provinces and explained more fully below. (2) With the expiry on Mar. 31, 1967, of 
the federal-provincial agreements concluded under the terms of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Act of 1961, these agreements, after six years of operation, were not re- 
newed, except that the agreement for the training of the unemployed was extended to 
July 1, 1968, and the agreement on financing capital projects was maintained until each 
province will have received the increased maximum federal contribution stipulated by law. 
In place of the vocational training programs conducted under the expired agreements with 
the provinces, the Federal Government now pays the full cost of vocational training of 
adults, including living allowances, under the Adult Occupational Training Act (SC 1967, 
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ce. 94). (3) The Federal Government announced, in general terms, its willingness to in- 
crease grants for specific research projects undertaken by individual professors and other 
researchers at universities. 


In 1967-68, the Federal Government spent $310,000,000 on vocational training. Of 
this total, $85,900,000 was spent under the old agreements, mostly for the training of the 
unemployed, but also some small amounts for other programs being discontinued, and 

—$119,000,000 for capital projects. The remaining $105,100,000 was spent on the new 
scheme of vocational training. During the same period, grants for specific research projects 
amounted to $69,700,000, or 43.6 p.c. more than in the previous year. Thus, federal 
expenditures on these two programs amounted to almost $380,000,000, about $46,000,000 
more than was spent in 1966-67 on the three major programs then in operation. This 
included operating grants to universities, now discontinued, which cost the federal treasury 
$71,000,000 in 1966-67. 


As a result of the federal-provincial conference of October 1966, the Federal Govern- 
ment undertook to provide increased support to education. Recognizing that education is 
a provincial responsibility, it decided to discontinue payment directly to universities of 
operating grants, and to expand its support beyond university education and include in 
its program all, or almost all, post-secondary education, i.e., the educational institutions 
and courses requiring for admission at least junior matriculation, or its equivalent, in each 
province. The provinces have been offered the choice of either a federal grant amount- 
ing to $15 per head of population, or 50 p.c. of operating costs of post-secondary education, 
whichever is the greater. Implementing this proposal, Parliament passed, in March 
1967, the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1967, dealing with this program, 
and placed the responsibility for its administration upon the Department of the Secretary 
of State. Under the terms of this Act certain percentages of federal revenues plus required 
cash were to be transferred by the federal treasury to the provinces commencing with the 
1967-68 fiscal year, and to continue for five years. It is estimated that when final 
provincial claims for 1967-68 are settled, the financial resources transferred to the provinces 
will amount to $400,600,000, and estimates for 1968-69 are in excess of $500,000,000. 


The student loan program is operated under the Canada Student Loans Act (SC 1964, 
c, 24), assented to July 28, 1964, when $40,000,000 was set aside to enable full-time students 
to borrow up to $1,000 annually, interest-free for five years—the $5,000 or less to be repaid 
with interest commencing six months after the student has graduated. Provision is 
made for the allocated amount to be increased year by year in proportion to the number 
of persons 18-24 years of age in the population. The purpose of the loan plan is to assist 
those students who, for financial reasons, would otherwise be prevented from getting a 
post-secondary education or would not be able to devote full time to their studies. These 
loans may be made only on the basis of certificates of eligibility issued by the participating 
province through the university or institute of technology concerned. There is no upper 
or lower age limit for eligibility. The loan scheme is operated by the chartered banks, the 
Federal Government guaranteeing the loans and paying the interest while the student is 
attending college. All provinces except Quebec participate; Quebec offers its own student 
assistance program for the benefit of Quebec residents. 


The Act provides for basic allocations for each province, establishing the limit to which 
each may authorize loans under the Act. It also provides for supplementary allocations 
that may be used to compensate for differences in relative demand as between provinces, 
based on provincial population in the 18-24 year age group. The basic allocations for the 
year 1967-68 for participating provinces totalled $45,700,000, in addition to which there was 
authority for discretionary allocations up to $13,300,000, making a total maximum of 
$59,000,000 authorized under the Act. Loans actually authorized amounted to $57,100,000. 
Tn addition, federal payments to banks and other lending institutions in respect of interest 


on outstanding loans and certain claims arising out of the operation of this program amounted 
to $6,462,000. 
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Under the Adult Occupational Training Act (SC 1967, c. 94), assented to on May 8, 
1967, the Minister of Manpower and Immigration may enter into agreements with provinces 
to provide for the payment by Canada to the provinces of contributions in respect of the 
capital expenditures incurred by the provinces on occupational training facilities. These 
agreements, which are in effect the continuation of the previous agreements entered into 
under the discontinued Technical and Vocational Assistance Act of 1961, provide for 
extended and increased federal assistance in acquiring facilities for vocational training, 
including vocational high schools, technical institutes, trade and occupational centres. 


The Act provides for federal contributions of 75 p.c. of the cost of approved projects 
up to the maximum amount of $480 per head of the ‘“‘youth population of the province in 
1961”, i.e., in the age group 15-19 years, as ascertained by the census. Beyond that limit, 
federal contributions of 50 p.c. are authorized for up to an additional amount of $320 per 
capita of the ‘“‘youth population” of 1961. The aggregate of all federal contributions made 


to the provinces since Apr. 1, 1961, under the terms of the “former agreement” are to be | 


included in determining the level and limit of the federal contributions in respect of capital 
projects. There is no time limit stipulated for this program. 


As the 1961 population aged 15-19 years numbered 1,432,559, the maximum federal 
contribution for vocational training facilities could amount to a little more than $1,146,- 
000,000 if all the provinces took advantage of this program to the limit established by 
the Act. The estimated value of all provincial projects approved by the federal authorities 
during the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 1968, amounted to over $1,677,000,000, the 
federal contribution being almost $918,000,000 when all projects are completed. In the 
same period the actual cash payments made by the federal treasury to the provinces 
amounted to almost $711,500,000. 


In 1966, the Federal Government inaugurated another program of massive financial 
support to the provinces for the purpose of providing badly needed facilities for training 
professional personnel in health services, to be administered by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The Health Resources Fund Act (SC 1962, c. 42) received assent on 
July 11, 1966. In accordance with a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Health 
Services in 1964, the Act provides for the establishment of a Health Resources Fund to 
assist financially in the planning, acquisition, construction, renovation and equipping of 
health training facilities, defined to mean any school, hospital or other institution for the 
training of persons in the health professions or any occupations associated with the health 
professions, or for the conducting of research in the health field, but excluding any residen- 
tial accommodation. 


The Health Resources Fund was established by the Act in the amount of $500,000,000 
to be applied to costs incurred between Jan. 1, 1966 and Dec. 31, 1980, a period of 15 years. 
The $500,000,000 Fund was divided under the Act into three parts: $300,000,000 was 
allocated to the provinces on a per capita basis; $25,000,000 was allocated to the four 
Atlantic Provinces for joint projects; and $175,000,000 remained to be allocated by the 
Governor in Council. Contributions are payable to the provinces in amounts of up to 
50 p.c. of the costs of the projects approved by the Minister’s Advisory Committee as part 
of a five-year plan for the development of health training facilities in a province. 


During 1966-67, the first year of operation of the Fund, $4,705,000 was paid to the 
provinces in respect of various approved projects. In 1967-68, further payments amounting 
to $32,645,000 were made by the federal treasury for a total up to Mar. 31, 1968, of 
$37,350,000. Most of the projects financed so far involve training facilities in universities 
or institutions connected with or operated by schools of medicine. However, in 1967-68, 
$2,264,000 was spent on projects in institutions not directly related to universities and 
was therefore classified as being spent on post-secondary vocational training facilities. 
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The Federal Government through the Canada Council in 1957 provided an amount 
of $100,000,000, half of which was to be distributed among the universities for specified 
building and equipment purposes, similar to the distribution of grants. Interest from the 
remaining $50,000,000 was to be used to assist in the development of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences mainly through scholarships (see pp. 374-375). 


Other contributions are more indirect and include scholarships, research grants and 
reports or services of value to the schools. Research grants are made by the National 
Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department of Manpower and Immigration and other agencies. Some 
Departments such as Agriculture, Health and Welfare, etc., provide materials and publica- 
tions of value in the school programs, and the National Museums, the National Gallery, 
the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation contribute directly 
or indirectly to various school programs (see pp. 364-374). 


More directly, the Federal Government is responsible for the education of the Eskimos, 
Indians and white persons in the Territories (see p. 337), the Indians on the reserves, 
prisoners in penitentiaries, members of the Armed Services and their dependants and in- 
service training for permanent personnel. It also assists in citizenship training and other 
out-of-school informal education activities. 


The Canadian International Development Agency (formerly the External Aid Office) 
is responsible for the operation and administration of external assistance programs, in- 
cluding educational assistance to Commonwealth and other countries. In the academic 
year 1967-68, such assistance consisted of 579 teachers including teacher college personnel, 
103 university staff members sent out individually or in teams, and 350 (calendar year 1967) 
technical advisers in vocational education, health and welfare, government administration 
and other areas. More than 7,000 persons have been trained in Canada since 1950; the 
number enrolled in 1967-68 was 3,469, compared with 2,964 in the previous year. The 
objective of this training is the development of an indigenous training capability in the 
emerging countries and persons trained in Canada are expected to return to their homelands 
to convey their skills to others. 


From 1950 to 1968 Canada’s expenditures abroad on capital projects and technical 
assistance in aid of education amounted to about $111,950,000. Capital assistance in- 
cludes the building and equipping of educational institutions; major projects include 
Canada Hall, a residence for the University of the West Indies in Trinidad; technical 
institutes in Ghana and Nigeria; technical equipment to schools in Malaysia and Tanzania; 
and audio-visual equipment, handicraft supplies and other teaching aids to various develop- 
ing countries. 


In 1967-68, under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan which began 
in 1960, some 334 Commonwealth students were studying in Canada (see also p. 150). 
Canada has a number of voluntary agencies interested in aiding students from other 
countries, several of which receive some assistance from the Federal Government. 


External Educational Assistance 


Some 10,000-15,000 full-time university students, a large proportion of them in the 
graduate schools, come to Canada each year from many countries; the largest number are 
from the United States although the number from Commonwealth and other countries is 
increasing very rapidly. The external enrolment in 1968 represented about 5.9 p.c. of the 
total enrolment. The number of such students is about equal to the number of Canadians 
studying abroad. (See Table 9, p. 356.) 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Elementary and secondary schools may be classified as either publicly controlled or 
private. The publicly controlled schools include: the public and separate schools under 
local school boards—by far the most numerous group; provincial schools which at this 
level are limited mainly to trade schools, correspondence courses, and special schools for 
the blind and deaf; and federal schools for Indians, for children in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, and for the children of members of the Armed Forces overseas. Private schools 
may be academic, business (commercial), trade, technical, correspondence or even a com- 
bination of these. 


Institutions of higher education may be provincial, church, independent universities 
and colleges, or federal military colleges. In addition there are community colleges, 
teachers’ colleges, theological institutions and schools for such specialized fields as nursing, 
agriculture, paper-making, fisheries, graphic and fine arts, languages, etc. Some of these. 
are provincial and some private. 


Most organized classes for adults operate under the auspices of universities, colleges, 
local school boards, churches or community organizations. 


Table 1 shows full-time enrolment at all levels each year for the period 1958-59 to 
1967-68 and Table 2 shows the number of schools, teachers and pupils for all types of 
education institutions, classified by province, for the school year 1966-67. In all types 
of schools the number of pupils has increased each year over that period. The increase 
was first noticed at the elementary level some six years after the birth rate began to rise 
during the war years. About eight years later the children born during the War were 
entering high school and four years later they began entering university. The number of 
teachers is rather closely related to the number of students although the trend is toward 
larger classes. On the other hand, the number of schools has remained fairly constant, the 
increase caused by the construction of new and larger schools in urban areas being counter- 
balanced by the closing of many one-room rural schools. 


1.—Full-Time Enrolment in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and in 
Universities and Colleges, School Years 1958-59 to 1967-68 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 
(Publicly Controlled, Private and Federal) 


Universities 
School Year 
Elementary | Secondary Total and Colleges 
Grades! Grades ee 
No. No. No. No. 
1958=59 ch ac chee cpa ecens clevee tbs ih «tery cmneeieemt ac 3,164, 460 662,229 3,826, 689 94,994 
EU eae ¢ SEDC e Rene SOE oA eR Oe eee eae 3,293,676 715, 218 4,008, 894 101,934 
‘ESCO Tita Reha) 2 gata ean rapa le re te A AS 3,412, 166 789,114 4,201,280 113,864 
LOG 625 ie rss aon ee eres ct ee SoA fogs citi Ativan Aston’ 3,514, 226 892,094 4,406,320 128,894 
ITP RI Sl a eR es ree bl 3,604,251 983, 699 4,587,950 141,388 
{008-64 te Roe reese ned 8) es Les NF: 3,708, 612 1,074, 184 4,782,796 158,388 
106465 a oe eee nae Re ces. cen eet 3,822,6492 | 1,145,5322 | 4,968, 1812 178, 238 
TSEC ee ee ee eee 3,922,3372 | 1,205,3862 | 5,127, 7232 205, 888 
1566-G7.. 11 SURE OLED Satis “7 BEE Dite 4,023,960? | 1,264,7198 | 5, 288,6798 232,672 
1907266) 41.00, \adJe Det TO ineaeerol Aen 4,127,1784 | 1,327,6274 | 5,454, 8054 261,207 
1 From kindergarten to and including grade eight. 2 Includes preliminary figures for Quebec. 3 Jn- 
cludes preliminary figures for Quebec and an estimate for New Brunswick public schools. 4 Includes prelim- 


inary figures for Quebec and Manitoba. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 350. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1966-67 

Item Nfld, P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No. No, No. No, No. No. 

_ Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 

OOISE 5 cia cose c nnkc pith peo 1,164 374 853 999 4,570P 5,720 
SPORGDAIS. oe. occ ocho cee te ess 5,644 1,318 8,033 6,927 68, 200P 73,943 
123 07S a ea a 148,352 28,597 200,681 166,750? | 1,413,245 | 1,800,897 

Overseas (DND)— 

CHOOSE sah ok Satake <> BS 8 3 q oS os 
POHOIS Ss. ciare.cs te/s ceivaie'e © a) oa tee 5 an ace aa 
LT ATISK Se Gen Saeco cree . rs as as ae 

Indian—! 
SC DDOINE omens oe wn chsetts S osia'es — 1 6 8 26 90 
PPEAGHOIS 2s soc ss eee ete cess _ 2 27 25 155 277 
LATS setae ses ee ge cea amen — 30 750 638 3,640 6,495 
Blind— 
PSCHOGISG Poh rice vole’ s'o alti ahels"e'sTe"s — _ 1 — 3 1 
EGROHOTA eee ee wen ote eialels _ _ 25 _ 57 37 
Pupils (home province),........ 31 6 79 34 259 205 
Deaf— 
OOISR so 0 te. o 0a. syn abies eine « oiere 1 1 1 —_ 5 2 
RIGACHOIR St nate hes eet cess 19 4 46 —_ 176 139 
Pupils (home province)......... 121 18 153 103 1,007 813 
Private— 
OOS Tee foe cia cee seis ona lelelctelals's 4 2 22 11 780? 237 
PREROUGIS S Peet a cE bit tatetstdlctidie's 82 20 243 104 6,300 3,240 
Lea DL Ee, io acaet erence er SSA eee 1,175 345 4,508 1,389 94, 500P 46,072 
Higher Education— 
BR ELUCIONE? «0 oes s.t% scbpic cae ness > 1 2 14 4 14 40 
Students (full-time university 
PRET) iiss Scio svn UNavin Calemaag 3,893 1,139 9,806 6, 862 75,070 68, 589 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
PRERSESSHRULONIN SD =< * oi o'c\e'p'oichy's o'e'etvle'e's _ - 1 1 61 13 
Teachers (full-time)............ -- _ 39 57 901 298 
Students (full-time)............. —_ _ 578 1,114 14,639 6,534 
Faculties of Education— 
CIALION oc) oe coed obese eee: leis 1 2 5 3 4 3 
Teachers (full-time)............. 34 6 26 29 166 141 
Students (full-time)’............ 1,817 145 415 347 2,529 1,148 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Publicly sponsored vocational 

SOLE: SEAS Ses oe oe a are 7,333 916 8,855 6,908 64,157 93,261 
Trade courses (apprentices)‘..... 1,114 131 1,442 3,683 ae 5,194 
Vocational high school courses. . 210 788 1,345 9,285 * 196, 885 
Post-secondary courses.......... 541 — 350 441 12,472 10, 267 
Private business schools........ 5 & 838 891 34 9,699 
Private trade schools........... 5 _ 287 119 4,412 11,075 

Adult Education—* 
Part-Time Enrolment— 

Universities (1965-66)........... 3,345 587 15,397 6,777 90,477 93,7389 
Provincial government depart- 

ments (1965-66)7.............. 852 10,651 1,085 99,618 58,276 
Federal Government depart- 

ments (1965-66)............... af en a3 ns ste 
Health departments (1965-66)... 2,750 20 31,572 55,575 542 142,978 
Other (1965-66)............0006- 2,854 706 3,841 4,994 82,091 93,0038 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1966-67—concluded 


Item 


Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
Schools AWMeNs acess Atlecse co: 


Schoolstiancomsaeshee es 
Pap ss Fe AGE et iste’ Se Sa bes 


SchoolsWierieacd ees: cea’. 


Bip is Weneeeter eer avec hrstos eters miersd: 


Higher Education— 
NS CLUUTIONSS \21<. sfeleiere Dolersloio meets sets oe 


Zrade) Mase ehe. cepa nee ne 


Teacher-Training— 

Teachers’ Colleges— 
Institutiousesnme cess renieel 
Teachers (full-time)............. 
Students (full-time)............. 


Faculties of Education— 
HA Cultiesierarss sctsiciciel« deiye +s sieves 
Teachers (full-time)............. 
Students (full-time)?............ 


Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 

Publicly sponsored vocational 
COUTSER piriiavcuie oui a alewis ca worers 

Trade courses (apprentices)*..... 

Vocational high school courses. . 

Post-secondary courses.......... 

Private business schools. af 

Private trade schools........... 


Adult Education—® 
Part-Time Enrolment— 

Universities (1965-66)........... 

Provincial government depart- 
ments (1965-66)7.............. 

Federal Government depart- 
ments (1965-66)............... 

Health departments (1965-66)... 

Other (1965-66)............0-20. 


1, 253 
9,432 
224,531 


1,225 
10/923 
242) 137 


22,900 
4,415 


18,645 
11,140 


47,075 


17,222 , 


11,012 
13,754 


1,414 
16,966 
445, 633 


25,474 
74,815 


17,744 
21,169 


1 Day, residential and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 
colleges and schools of post-matriculation. 


dentured apprentices taking full-time, part-time and correspondence courses. 


institutions, museums and art galleries. 


10 


191 


Canada 


18,878 
218,326 
5,054,849 


129 
232,672 


76 
1,295 
22,865 


28 
978 
19,727 


226, 707 


317,893 
268, 985 
20,649 


302,578 
246, 9698 


2 Includes affiliated 


3 Also included with ‘“‘Higher Education’’. 


4 Includes in- 


na ¢ 5 Included with Nova Scotia. 
6 Includes enrolment in courses sponsored by public libraries, business colleges and trade schools, teacher-trainin 


courses, 8 Includes 4,737 enrolments in private trade schools, not distributed by province. 


7 Limited survey only; does not include agricultural and vocatio 
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An attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on education, including 
formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also expenditure on 
cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine arts and handicraft 
courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure for the year 1965 is 
presented in Table 3, classified by source. Details of income of school boards for publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1963-65 are given at pp. 354-355 

and financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 358-359. 


3.—Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1965 


Pro- 
shane Federal Total 
Type of Education eee, G poe Govern- Fees or Expend- 
rental ment iture 


$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Forma! Education— 
Elementary and Secondary— 


EAIIO RCDOOIS «0-5 omoncces wand ones eo toes 1,034,764 |1,075, 156 87,370 9,641 41,262 || 2,248,193 
Handicapped outside the public schools..... 188 16,202 265 407 71 17,733 
Government correspondence schools.,....... _— 2,106 288 314 3 2,711 
PRCLOMMIUECOOOIS Sh.c'c wets chee nets ae ohne — 2,791 — _ _ 2,791 
Indian and Eskimo education............... _— —_ 52,924 — _ 52,924 
ETIV AEG BOLOOIS . os 01s closes ssh os aise cle aes Se 8 —_ — — 55, 253 20,535 75, 788 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary...... 1,034,952 |1,096,855 | 140,847 65,615 61,871 || 2,400,140 
Teacher-training outside universities........... _ 19,404 3 1,040 361 20,808 
Higher Education— 
Current operating expenditure............... 552 187,609 29,745 110,805 49,614 378,325 
Plant expenditure from current funds........ 597 | 163,709 1,736 — 80,832 246, 874 
Research in universities...............0..05- 25 5,960 31,282 _ 15,386 52,653 
Mefence collegesy. P82 aa. cubdhas we oes Guceens _— — 8,407 _ — 8,407 
MOMOLATHLINS -.o hd coc ences hess eee —_— 21,617 14, 244 — 7 35,868 
DG o Ren ee Oe 2 ee. oe — 29 1,693 — — 1,722 
Totals, Higher Education............... 1,174 378,924 87,107 110,805 145, 839 723, 849 
Undistributable expenditure.................5- _ —_— 13,957 _ _ 138,957 
Totals, Formal Education............. 1,036,126 |1,495,183 | 241,914 | 177,460 | 208,071 | 3,158,754 
Vocational Training— 

Technician training _ 25,599 3,934 1,158 490 31,181 
Apprenticeship..,......... — Ubetles ef 920 715 166 9,578 
PAC ERAN IDE 0 585g s.5- 5-05-94 bo spypnslaie of Me. Sajages — 20.322 16,013 896 1,249 38,480 
Technical and vocational teachers — 824 429 16 — 1,269 
UL TEEENG) Ghi(ce OS ee ee 2, Se Se A — 13,176 23,980 138 ff 37,301 
WG HC ee ee Se ee ee — 361 800 1 _ 1,162 
Health and welfare personnel.................- _ 563 195 _— — 758 
Inmates of reform institutions................. _ 901 687 — ~~ 1,588 
COTE ECA BLD) SC, a a oe See —_ _ 720 = 720 
Other vocational training costs................ -- — 8,429 — 365 8,794 
BPAPILALEXHCNGICUTCS <5 2. ws caer ess deen es — 8,324 41,071 == — 49,395 
Private business colleges................0-0055 — _ _ 6,186 444 6,630 
Totals, Vocational Training........... — 77,847 97,178 9,110 2,721 186,856 

Totals, Formal Education and 
Vocational Training............... 1,036,126 |1,573,030 | 339,092 | 186,570 210,792 || 3,345,610 

Cultural Activities—2 

Adult education, including night schools....... aoa 2,876 281 7 12 3,176 
“Lib, Deru pee 2 pe NE ae Sai a re comp ae oe —_ 3,826 3,280 29 40 7,175 
Beerraterntiast.dinie) | . tend fecha b te» thAg he 5 _ 225 _ 5 — 230 
(LSP Ble ute, IP III I SRE Sana i 26,817 7,723 2,826 _ 2,087 39, 453 
Archives, museums and art galleries........... _ 6, 263 3,637 30 66 9,996 
National Film Board productions............. — — 1,785 _- _— 1,785 
Cultural societies—grants...............-.2.0+- — — 243 -- — 243 
INESCO—grant, 5). Ges). has odie Sb ce olele dat _ _ 753 _ _ 753 
Other cultural expenditures................00405 - 1,968 484 — 1 2,453 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 26,817 22,881 13,289 71 2,206 65, 264 
1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 2 Limited to reported expenditures of public funds. 


+ Includes capital costs from current funds. 
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ee 


Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Control.—As stated on pp. 334-335, direct control and operation of public schools is 
by school boards, which operate under school laws and regulations. School boards may be 
boards of larger units, local boards within larger units or independent boards for rural 
schools, towns or cities, the members of which may be all elected, partly elected and partly 
appointed or all appointed; some schools are operated by trustees appointed by the prov- 
ince in lieu of a board. As their designations imply, private schools are administered by 
private organizations and federal schools by federal authorities. 


Table 4 gives the number of active independent public school boards and school 
trustees in each province as at December 1967. 


4.—Active School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, as at December 1967 


88 


School Boards Composed 


Tades of Trustees who are— 
Province or District pa sep ailhg Some ee 
Boards | wected mone Apented 
Elected 

at: No. No. No. No. No. 
Newland Lan dd gees wrerrceetre te ero sis cc tana ssiciavavas isis, SO cnc neh aanaloees 237 _ — 237 2,580 
Prince Waward Wsland ocr tac cco cote ale eos bs lefejerslerele tis belaor=cais 332 314 16 2 1,196 
INO Va SCOUS ae ciate alg eine suyiels are peefosetersfe sie casts GMa MET » botenegee. 77 — — fel 455 
IN@wWe BLUNS WICK ore cre close: << ‘usin 6 cies «Fe Yojslestnloe oes/oin apeges spe eke si6/@ eke 33 _ 33 _— 441 
Quebec— 

Roman Catholic: << .tcen sorte dso aa oe RD Ieee: ne a 1,251 1,249 2 — 6,557 

Probes ban biota severe foe «vais 4'- 10s giteds Cas oer aetagmainrslebeco\sys/ ahs 93 93 _ _ 469 
Ontariotss saver ee oe akg fend DR. D> oy. LEP ho we Pe BITE 1,446 1,197 48 201 7,610 
IN Bras oe, SUE ae Re Se Se eee Gan Sober voruooones oocnGc 162 162 _ _ 872 
Saskatchewan............. 6. 0s seeeeeeeee esses ners erences 134 134 _ _ 845 
IVT anc sBOC OnE OOOH 2 ORO OMOr Boon SHORBoD 50 GALORE Cac. 201 201 = _— 897 
Pera tisk Col isen Diss oct ee ore ols 200) ERT © oie wie oltefe ofa eiefete ele >iake 85 85 — _ 641 
Mackenzie District...........2.5.tescccccesempneesceseeenes 3 3 - _ 11 


WTR ORG cognac babar docs ari neblic ao de cadre 2056. 4,054 3, 438 99 617 22g474 


1 As at September 1967. 


Enrolment.—Table 5 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in 
Canada and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them by 
grade. Private schools and schools for Indian and Eskimo children are included in these 
figures. Enrolment in private schools accounted for 3.6 p.c. of the total 1966-67 enrolment 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Schools operated by Federal Government depart- 
ments, that is, schools for Indian children, schools in the Territories and overseas schools 
for children of Service personnel, accounted for about 0.9 p.c. of the total. 


School enrolment has been increasing in recent years much more rapidly than the 
general population. Total school enrolment in 1966-67 represented a 3.1-p.c. increase 
over the previous year. In comparison, the annual rates of increase in total school enrol-' 
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ment for the three previous years ranged from 3.2 p.c. to 4.1 p.c.; the country’s population 


during the same period increased annually by amounts varying from 1.7 p.c. to 1.8 p.c. 


5.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlled, Private and Federal Schools, by Grade, 
School Year 1966-67 


Prince 
New- Nova New . 
Grade foundland | Edward | Scotia | Brunswickt| Quebec? | Ontario 
No. No No. No No. No. 
BERING OT ROTO cece os Seaaawes secs 8,381 61 18,732 68 61,180 136, 500 
a SRE Se eee 15,676 3,052 18,131 17,526 145, 496 176,512 
PETIA GI PORTER 5 56 sfo.o o.0.00.0 Ite 14,964 2,750 18,141 16,623 147,757 164,215 
Se ESS IS EL ee ert ee 14,568 2,692 18,221 16,344 146,878 156,485 
Ee 15,110 2,785 18,560 16,485 146,390 148,597 
ELAN Ses Scr eercst ice 14,813 2,795 18,270 16,628 139,631 146, 768 
LD GE oat cc SU cos oe 14,131 2,662 17,949 16,229 135,514 143, 523 
EE SOS Se eee eae 13,457 2,568 18,384 15,989 125,385 141, 852 
EG Ce 12,369 2,551 16,190 13,339 123,985 132, 184 
IER e ere cde Sica vis 6.00 Gs sole ke we 11,328 2,202 14,617 12,223 112,000 132,584 
MOST ete = o:0, 0c: :0:0,010, ae ets 8,154 1,835 11,723 9,825 91,402 113,053 
SI ULL S 5 SS ea ete 6,137 1,615 10,002 9,052 71,200 92,619 
OES ELS 0 ane heii aa 63 1,148 5, 299 7,468 20,300 78,484 
TOG BR SP ee oa ae Bn _ _ _ 50 600 38,963 
(OY LEER Go CORO SCHERER ero 161 143 1,269 350 23,072 30,437 
“POA OS ae Be ae See ee 215 113 451 578 23,200 20,688 
OGRIS. RR. 5. be stones ec taakes 149,527 28,972 205,939 168,777 | 1,513,940 1,853, 464 
Bs Yai DND 
. Saskat- British g 
Grade Manitoba Alberta ° and Schools Canada 
chewan Columbia N.W.T22 Overseas 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Kindergarten.......... 7,731 3,947 733 15,961 779 1,034 255, 107 
BEEAUOM Seis ccc cece 24, 267 25, 247 39,497 47,806 1,787 1,214 516,211 
tye 22,168 23,309 38,377 44,860 1, 469 1,007 495,640 
MPA Sooo ces. cisco ys.sr 21,096 22,611 36,602 43,170 1,395 916 480,978 
Le eee 21,373 22,206 85,791 41,130 1,240 841 470,508 
OCR eee te eee 21,007 21,998 33,950 40,274 975 748 457,857 
BEAUOID. <1... 00 de: 20,592 21,886 33, 886 39,220 797 619 447,008 
CO a 21,142 22,027 33,552 38,588 725 517 434,136 
STHGGS,.... ccc. ..e0s. 19,207 19,869 30,420 36, 739 555 439 407,797 
Se 18,576 20,028 29,450 34,017 415 374 387,814 
oS a ae 15,521 17,449 25,018 30,369 351 289 324,989 
CH ae ee 14,553 14, 103 21,432 27,047 253 191 268,204 
Se re ee 11,682 12,836 23,079 21,334 174 156 182,023 
2B a Sa — _ _ 2,364 14 94 42,085 
Jo (Ee 2,518 1,467 42 7,467 40 — 66, 966 
tA ce I, ow do 25 537 14 5,293 242 _ 51,356 
UTES ES 2 a a 241, 458 249,520 381,843 475,589 11,2112 8,439 5, 288,679 
1 Includes an estimate for public schools. 2 Includes Ungava District of Quebec. 3 Total for 

Yukon Territory was 3,444 vepibe 


Teaching Staffs.—Between the school years 1946-47 and 1966-67, the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools of the ten provinces increased from 78,789 to 
218,044 or 177 p.c., the number of men teachers increased by 289 p.c., and the number 
of women teachers by 141 p.c. 


After moderate increases from 1947 to 1960, median experience of teachers declined 
over the following six years, a trend attributable to the large number of new teachers 
entering the profession. Because most of these new teachers have been employed in the 
cities, median experience there has declined rapidly from a high in 1946 of 16.4 years in 
eight provinces (excluding Quebec) to a low in 1966 of 6.3 years in nine provinces (excluding 
Quebec). The median experience of all teachers did not show such a pronounced decline, 
Tanging between 6.9 and 8.3 years up to 1960 and then declining to a new low of 6.6 years 
for nine provinces (excluding Quebec). 
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The median salary in 1966-67 for all teachers in nine provinces (excluding Quebec) 
was $5,567, representing an increase of 285 p.c. over the median salary in 1946-47 of $1,446, 
based on data from nine provinces (excluding Quebec throughout and Newfoundland 
prior to 1948-49). The rate of increase from one year to the next has fluctuated con- 
siderably, ranging from 16.8 p.c. between the school years ended in 1947 and 1948 to 2.4 
p.c. between 1962 and 1963. The increase between 1965 and 1966 was 5.3 p.c. and that 
between 1966 and 1967 was 6.7 p.c. 


6.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, School Year 1966-67 


se SS Eee rr 


be se as ee eS eS SS ree 


Median Median University 
Number Salary Experience Graduates 
Province 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female _ 

TrzacHING ELEMENTARY GRADES! 

$ $ yrs. yre. ‘ p.c p.c. 
Newfoundland............. 1,126 3,227 3,380 3, 282 3.0 4.0 12.0 4.0 
Prince Edward Island..... 90 863 3,900 3,341 6.8 8.9 14.4 1.6 
Nova Scotia...05.050.2...- 589 4,887 5,090 3,936 5.8 11.7 41.1 13.5 
New Brunswick........... 486 4,172 4,067 3,505 3.4 9.3 26.5 5.1 
Quebecrenec eats ss. A 5 Be re 7 AP Se # 
QOntarione cdacskecner ses. 12,137 35,510 5,759 4,879 5.8 6.0 23.8 6.5 
Manitobac . a. eesneeenns o- 1,353 4,739 4,702 4,303 5.8 6.2 16.9 7.3 
Saskatchewan............- 1,579 5,613 5,633 4,825 5.4 6.6 23.2 5.4 
‘Albertas: caqes cutters sc des 1,768 7,691 6,579 5,420 7.3 9.4 50.3 15.3 
British Columbia......... 2,631 7,181 6,717 5,771 7.5 6.7 46.1 17.7 

ee ee ss ee ee 
TEACHING SECONDARY GRADES? 
eee ven ne a dae eee ee ee eee 

$ $ yrs. yrs p.c. p.¢. 
Newfoundland............ 860 431 5,040 4,507 6.5 8.9 51.2 36.9 
Prince Edward Island..... 182 183 5,125 4,403 4.5 8.9 59.3 35.0 
Nova Scotia...........00 1,337 1,220 6,228 5,804 ek 11.5 73.0 57.9 
New Brunswick........... 1,255 1,014 5,772 4,871 5.9 9.0 54.7 36.6 
Quebec. ise teei assess ete os wi 38 e af ae a ie 
QONGATION <8 cee vieieraiseres 16,802 9,494 7,956 6,798 5.6 4.7 76.5 71.2 
Wanitoba oosaccssestascicee 2,055 1,285 7,156 5,950 7.4 (ho! 75.2 62.0 
Saskatchewan............- 2,509 1,222 7,781 6,315 9.5 10.1 70.2 61.2 
‘Alberta tee 5 seescee reset ees 4,347 2,552 7,594 6,333 tho 9.1 75.7 56.1 
British Columbia.......... 4,816 2,388 8,128 7,075 9.4 8.9 Tiel 70.1 


1 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising elementary grades only, and those instructin, 
or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in rural schools with five or fewer classes. Teachers an 
principals in Ontario are classified as elementary if they teach in elementary public or separate schools. 2 Com- 
pee teachers and principals instructing or supervising secondary grades only, and those instructing or supervising 

oth elementary and secondary grades in urban centres and in rural schools with six or more classes. ‘Teachers 
and principals in Ontario are classified as secondary only if they teach in secondary schools. 


Financial Support.—Table 7 shows details of the income of public school boards for 
the years 1963-65. In most provinces, local taxation is the most important source of 
revenue, followed by provincial government grants. In 1965, all other sources of income 
accounted for 2 p.c. of total current revenue. (See also p. 344.) 

Not all provinces collect and publish figures for debenture indebtedness, although it 
is the usual practice in all provinces, except Newfoundland, for boards to finance new — 
construction, at least in part, by issuing debentures. Provincial aid toward capital ex- 
penditures may take the form of a percentage of total cost, a fixed amount per classroom > 
or assistance with debenture debt charges. Many provinces guarantee debentures issued 
by school boards and others assist in marketing them. 
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7.—_Income of School Boards for Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, 1963-65 


Norg.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimatelyf{with money raised by local taxation. 


Income from— 
Total 
a Bal Debenture 
Province and Year Provincial Current 
Local Other Indebtedness! 
Sogpemsns Taxation Sources Revenue 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
BBWTOUNGINNO. .ocec des dewcwce cece 1963 18,746 363 2,262 21,371 
1964 20,790 455 2,671 23,916 
1965 22,674 617 2,809 26,100 
Prince Edward Island............ 1963 3,502 2,149 46 5,697 
1964 3,834 2,207 63 6,104 
1965 4,107 2,500 104 6,711 
BR TSCOUIA crysis. s nia eleimqcicio: e's s/s F018 1963 21,299 24,740 523 46,562 55,104 
1964 23, 889 26,605 604 51,098 55,594 
1965 25,860 28,451 616 54,927 56,577 
New Brunswick.................. 1963 11,388 25,015 442 36,845 28, 423 
1964 10,940 27,062 356 38,358 28,514 
1965 10,020 31,177 662 41,859 26,957 
BOOSOG AE ontop vase: het asters «Sie hie-s 1963 197,678 190,398 18,195 406,271 485, 737 
1964 268, 508 219,000 9,000 496, 508 a 
1965 291,292 289,600 10,000 590, 892 
OMENS Tig Ge a ee ae 1963 233, 689 345,371 20,011 599,071 732,917 
1964 298,316 368, 747 19,057 686, 120 758,427 
1965 332,034 395,985 21,403 749,422 810,957 
MRANICODH ge te cle ce a 0s.6Gits os og.ee ose 1963 28,527 41,389 44 69, 960 71,252 
1964 30,132 43,836 378 74,346 74,214 
1965 32,635 48,039 240 80,914 77,640 
ABCALCHEW AN, 0. sicie'vie'e'eaeierecners vee 1963 37,449 46,156 1,624 85,229 55,750 
1964 38 , 437 49,150 1,772 89,359 61,154 
1965 42,815 53,795 2,338 98,948 65, 784 
LUGS 8 AS ERE Se eae SAE CO 1963 76,068 71,036 1,617 148,721 152,779 
1964 70,925 76,243 1,442 148,610 160,491 
1965 78,470 82,238 1,801 162,509 175,947 
British Columbia..............00. 1963 68, 698 77,692 2,720 149,110 cM 
1964 71,718 88, 286 3,990 163,994 AC 
1965 77,500 101,807 4,395 183, 702 58 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 


Subsection 2.—Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—An institution of higher education in Canada is generally defined 
as one that offers one or more years of work beyond the most advanced high school grade 
in the province in which it is located, with all or part of the work offered being acceptable 
for credit toward a university degree or equivalent diploma. The definition thus excludes 
institutions offering technical and vocational post-high school courses for which credit is 
not given. 

In 1967-68 there were nearly 400 institutions of higher education in Canada, of which 
about 60 have degree-granting powers (not including about 20 that confer degrees in 
theology only). 


Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment continues to increase year by 
year and indications are that enrolments may well reach the 400,000-mark in another three 
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years. Table 8 shows full-time enrolment by province for the academic years ended 
1965-68. In addition to full-time students, there were about 99,000 part-time university- 
grade students (including over 10,600 graduate students) in attendance during the regular 
1967-68 winter session, and an estimated 6,000 students take university-grade credit 
correspondence courses each year. University-grade summer school enrolment was over 
85,000 in 1968. 


8.—Full-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1965-68 


1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Province 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 
Total Only Total Only Total Only Total Only 

No No No No. No. No No. No 
Newfoundland............. 2,652 51 3,168 62 3,893 69 4,473 149 

Prince Edward Island..... 802 —_ 924 — 1,189 _— 1,369 — 
INOval SCObaA tec recsneects: 8,509 400 9,457 460 9,806 522 | /10,501 680 
New Brunswick........... 5,773 305 6,371 383 6, 862 439 7,927 544 
Quebecr ce .ewis sek shes coe 59,400 4,641 67,316 5,810 75,070 6,500 82,610 7,662 
Oibariowe acewette diteco er s.. « « 50,793 5,424 58, 983 6, 859 68,589 Taled 79,089 9,782 
Manitoba csccl ceca sss ce <r 9,172 531 11,069 600 12,389 687 13, 426 795 
Saskatchewan............. 9,603 337 10,707 407 11,577 556 12,697 646 
AT OrGeiise ccs s crops teste fells o's 12,977 1,048 14,749 1,304 16,983 1,603 19,688 1,924 
British Columbia.......... 18,557 1,060 23,144 1,311 26,364 1,616 29,427 2,005 
Totals. (5) is.» 178,238 13,797 | 205,888 17,196 | 232,672 19,719 | 261,207 24,187 


Foreign enrolment has risen considerably during the past decade, with a larger propor- 
tion of students from countries other than the United States and Britain coming to Canadian 
institutions, as shown in Table 9. The United States, Hong Kong, France, Trinidad 
and Tobago, India and Britain each accounted for over 500 students, and Pakistan, 
Malaysia, Viet-Nam, Nigeria, Jamaica, the Republic of China, Japan, Germany, Guyana, 
Formosa, Ghana, Lebanon, Bermuda, Australia and Haiti contributed from 100 to 400 
each. About 150 other countries or territories were represented in the figures. 


9.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and Britain, Academic Years Ended 1961-68 


Enrolment from 


: : . : Canadians 
Students with Residence in— Other Countries ee 
Total in Canada Studying in— 
Academic Full-Time |———2AM |Ja  ___Oic ime 
i ae pnuyeraity i rem 
nded— nrolment : Britis ritish : 
F United Ae Other | From all United soe 
in Canada | States | Britain Se ree Countries | Countries gta States! | Britain 
Only 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
113,864 2,362 582 1,210 3,097 7,251 3,294 6,058 502 
128,894 2,660 577 1,251 3,412 7,900 3,552 6,571 559 
141,388 2,845 650 1,153 3,870 8,518 3,763 7,004 657 
158, 388 3,193 687 1,214 4,396 9,490 4,202 8,458 652 
178, 238 3, 283 715 1,154 §, 002 10,154 4,429 9,253 657 
205, 888 3,395 886 1,064 5,939 11,284 5,021 9,755 660 
232,672 3,549 851 1,124 7,419 12,943 5,987 || 12,117 660 
261,207 3,910 1,042 1,202 9,202 15,356 7,238 || 12,144 742 
Pe a iy nat aii gp wna ce ga Elia ie ae ee 


1 Data from the Institute of International Education, New York. 2 Data from the Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities, London, England. 
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Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the academic 
years ended 1966-68. 
10.— Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1966-68 


Norz.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-65 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
Field of Study 
Total Female | Total Female | Total! | Female} 


No No. No No. No No. 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Com- 

TRUCE Matec trcs tirtccnec crete nth cecaee tae 23,009 7,265 27,533 9,211 30,717 10,004 
WHOMEIDIRTOUATURS! SSP. Iii’ Ssnfebicwere sok the oc 17,565 6,606 21,452 8,306 23,364 8,870 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)?................ 3,606 592 4,308 809 5,414 1,048 
Bachelors of Commercet................e0008 1,838 67 1,773 96 1,939 86 

Graduates in Applied Science........... A eS 2,496 20 2,664 15 25778 24 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering... 2,241 15 2,420 11 2,488 19 
Bachelors of Architecture...............200005 139 5 132 3 204 5 
Bachelors of Forestry soos)... se Woncwedess ss 116 — 112 1 86 —_ 

Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 

and Household Science.................... 951 453 1,078 497 1,080 538 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science.............. 441 28 508 26 492 34 
First degrees in Veterinary Science............ 90 7 103 5 94 10 
Bachelors of Household Science............... 420 418 467 466 494 494 

Graduates in Education, Library Science and 

UG UNS | CARAS 35 SSS AROSE: career 7,395 3,408 7,590 3,799 8,022 4,118 
First degrees in education or pedagogy........ 6,080 2,828 6,496 3,300 6,569 3,407 
Librarian degrees and diplomas............... 337 234 309 229 396 287 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas. . 588 124 654 200 679 224 
Social service degrees and diplomas........... 390 222 131 70 378 200 

Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies...| 2,409 1,104 2,715 1,277 Qatto 1,373 
EEAAESONIGOUOTS 055. nee seins a vtec oeoascwss 788 96 940 107 882 81 
“SEU Big SS SRS BS SS See ee, he 304 15 310 18 224 11 
OUESEETT UT |S oe ae ae es, A 374 130 331 105 458 159 
iret degrees In Nursing: 2.0 cj.0.0s00.000 leeds: 662 655 810 796 889 867 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy...... 209 205 248 242 259 249 
APITOPEACHIOLSe £2. ..c kai dow ae dened 37 1 35 4 26 3 
OEE Ag Ae Sein, Soret 35 2 41 5 35 3 

Graduates in Law and Theology.............. 1,606 63 1,796 72 1,804 169 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in law.. 932 52 1,041 55 1,166 76 
Roman Catholic theological colleges. ......... 421 2 424 2 347 37 
Protestant theological colleges................. 253 9 331 15 291 56 

Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas 604 347 467 266 542 324 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts............ 24 13 80 52 53 29 
Bachelors of Interior Design................... 18 14 14 11 16 8 
TNE rcs LG o SH Sone sna. peta dso t¥ sé v0 50 21 57 26 53 39 
SMMAGUE -RITIBIC. 5c. toc ag Mc. cee ee eso 159 102 171 114 205 141 
SIGDCRHTTE , Rete eS). Lat. Fetes 353 197 145 63 215 107 

Graduate and Honorary Degrees..............| 6,184 1,092 7,361 1,373 8,308 1,524 
HIGMOTATy, COGUOTALES..000sccecccccctsecscecces 254 20 321 24 297 17 
Doctorates in course..........0..cceeceeeeeeee 697 76 788 60 1,048 100 
BNE SE A TERS iS 5 ise dosh dicia'clnce uel 34S love, afer 2,654 581 3,199 780 3,581 928 
Masters CUES UAC Staaten leg ed det Hike le 1,441 122 1,764 193 2,106 201 
Puremiee ames, SS ed des ed. cee 1,138 293 1,289 316 1,276 278 

1 The numbers of degrees granted by two universities, not available for 1967-68, were estimated on the basis of 

1966-67 figures. 2 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 3 Some institutions include Science 

Sg in Arts. 4 Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 5 Includes M. Com., 

M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as wellas M.A. Insome institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included with M.A.s. 6In- 


cludes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Sc.F., M. Arch., M.V.Se., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately) as well 
as M.Sc. 7 The “‘Licence’’ in the French-language universities is the next degree following the Bachelor. 
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re ener 
Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1960. 


11.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic 
Years Ended 1960-69 


Nors.—Figures are estimates based on returns from institutions representing about 50 p.c. of the total enrolment 
and include some research personnel and junior and sessional lecturers and assistants. 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 

SE Ee ie ee eee 
No. No 

TIVO pone peoeen ocduobouder puc commana: 9,200 ICs) Be Ree ope rotin<.0 dos DOROGRAC ODDUGO. 14,300 
AOC Niece esersvereren stata varatsle erotessiehoseisieiyousstierasehnseinseas 9,755 A hers fe Snr COUN OC OOO CODOUGO OIC GODIN. 15,900 
oe eR oi cdo os GensaOnU.o Omir O00 UC TSORr 10,540 L9G ised svcrcsovave-ctavecorstopersvovovsietolevereieretesefarelevei=isiesar 18,000 
LOGS secre eee a eiecreevase ole etorsvelo(nieiejareiniesieleisisrsisie 11,670 TOGS ees acren winters cate le clate ole tole elelekacciede) srereverereis 20,700 
TOGS rete ccaieiaotesarclelors le wioleleselocelmeretela)=/he?>/siems 12,940 ORT bin Sa SR eRILInEIO dco U ACS DDODIUADOU OI OC Ion 23,000 


Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 19 major institu- 
tions for 1967-68. 


12.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 19 Institutions, Academic Year 1967-68 


Nore.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Calgary and British 
Columbia; Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario and Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education; 'Atlantic--Acadia, Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison and New 


Brunswick. 


Region 
Staff 
Rank Com 
Atlantic Central Western Total plement 
Provinces | Provinces | Provinces 
pods ees Bol eee Se 
$ $ $ $ No 
DCATSS cdc re etelaca pete tala is evsfsserdetctolols’ c's a:0/siereiars 17,575 23,084 22,100 22,042 145 
ProtessOrs nc tarts ceri citeeiowlos > ce wisieleis)sieis «aeielarivie 15,262 18,072 17,667 17,743 1,897 
Associate professors. ......e0 ee cee eects eeee ees 12,071 13,451 13,620 13,394 2,448 
Assistant professOrs.........++eeeee eee reser eects 9,560 10,636 10,595 10,513 3,244 
Instructors and lecturerS.........-eeeeee sree cree 7,590 8,376 8,200 8,229 1,385 
Totals, All Ranks...............++-.+++ 10,360 12,496 12,057 12, 063 9,119 


me ae ee ee ee 


Finances.—Table 13 gives a 10-year series of the finances of Canadian universities. 
Since 1954 they have received more than one half of their revenue from government grants 
and a very small amount from municipal councils. Beginning with the academic year 
1951-52 and ending in 1966-67, the Federal Government provided university grants to 
help meet current operating costs. These grants were originally paid on the basis of 
50 cents per head of population in each province and the eligible institutions received their 
share of the provincial allotment according to the number ‘of full-time students in under- 
graduate and graduate courses. The rate of grant was increased to $1.00 per capita in 
1956-57, to $1.50 in 1958-59 and to $2.00 in 1962-63. In 1966-67 the grants, under a 
somewhat modified formula, were increased to about $5.00 per capita. The Province of 
Quebec did not accept this grant for the years up to 1955-56. From 1956-57 to 1959-60 
the payments refused by Quebec were held in trust by the Canadian Universities Founda- 
tion (now the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada), which administers 
the fund. In 1960-61 the Quebec Government and the Federal Government negotiated 
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a new tax-sharing agreement under which Quebec provided its own grants and was reim- 
bursed by an abatement of corporation tax. Commencing with 1967-68 the Federal 
Government discontinued paying grants directly to universities. Instead, the government 
agreed to transfer to the provinces financial resources (certain portions of federal revenues 
and required cash payments) equal to either $15.00 per capita or 50 p.c. of the operating 
costs of the post-secondary education, whichever is the greater. The financial resources 
so transferred are disbursed by provincial governments at their discretion. (See also 
p. 345.) 


The Federal Government also provides assistance to universities through the Univer- 
sity Capital Grants Fund which is administered by the Canada Council. The original 
amount in the fund was $50,000,000 (interest and profits to Mar. 31, 1968 increased it to 
over $68,133,000), to be granted in amounts not exceeding 50 p.c. of specific building or 
capital equipment projects, having regard to the population of each province. Up to the 
end of March 1968, a total of over $68,000,000 had been authorized. Grants are paid in 
four equal instalments spread over the period of construction so that there is a time lag 
between approval and payment. On Mar. 31, 1968, there remained a balance of unpaid 
grants totalling $5,970,000 for construction projects still in progress. Any interest earned 
on that amount during 1968-69 would be distributed on Mar. 31, 1969. The Canada 
Council was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000 (increased by $10,000,000 Apr. 3, 
1965), the interest on which is available for the provision of scholarships or other assistance 
in the fields of the arts, humanities and social sciences (see pp. 374-375). 


13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1958-67 


Current Income 
4 Total 
e eaded— End ts E Pkirit 
ndowmen xpenditure 
an ao oa es 1 Miscellaneous Total 
Investments 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
i 9 4,375 60, 293 30, 867 10,304 105, 839 106,166 
RE ots firsl freow-w-v eviverive 4,668 74,294 33,546 11,373 123,881 124, 564 
1 5,082 87,863 40,789 14,132 147, 866 148, 659 
ae 5,332 115,524 45,991 14,396 181,243 181,311 
1 4 a ers 7,834 121,461 56,249 25,062 210,606 211,330 
REMAINS. ste\> ofccecaia‘aw «xe 8,191 142,606 62,397 27,107 240,301 244,015 
tS See ee eee 10,308 168,626 75,573 28,785 283 , 292 289,931 
1 7,986 200, 412 89,738 44,632 342,768 345, 222 
ta act, S505. yatayavs « 9,030 256,915 110,624 49,780 426,349 432,332 
Ly En ee 9,506 384,521 129,953 57,604 581,584 579,215 


Subsection 3.—Vocational Education 


Table 14 summarizes the data on full-time vocational training classes. The duration 
of these classes may vary from three weeks taken annually by indentured apprentices at 
provincially operated trade schools, to three-year vocational high school courses or post- 
secondary courses offered in provincial institutes of technology. Numerous skills are 
taught, ranging from short courses in welding or typing to extended courses for instru- 
ment technicians or aircraft maintenance men. Students taking two-year or three-year 
vocational courses in public secondary schools may, upon completion, enter employment or 
may continue other formal training in a trade school or an institute of technology. 


_ In addition to the full-time vocational courses, a great variety of part-time instruction 
is offered by both public and private institutions as an alternative to full-time training 
or as an attraction to the individual interested in a hobby. 
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14.— Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational Courses, School Year 1966-67 


Course Nfid. P.E.I N.S. N.B. Que Ont. 
No No, No. No No No 
Publicly Sponsored— 
Vocational high school courses... . 210 788 1,345 9,285 ae 196,885 
Post-secondary technical courses!. 541 _ 350 441 12,472 10,267 
Apprenticeship courses............ 1,035 131 1,116 317 es 5,194 
Trade and other occupational 

COUTSES? Veoh eos cctere 3,618 351 2,681 2,271 12,540 8,174 
Training in co-operation with in- 

dustry”........ pn iaapeaouc nee 18 _ _ 318 9,917 7,587 
Training of the unemployed?...... 3,535 562 5,406 4,213 40,995 75,394 
Training of the disabled?.......... 68 3 170 106 705 2,049 
Training of technical and voca- 

tional teachers?..............5+: A 1473 16 
Training for federal departments 

and agencies?..............---+ 94 — 598 _ _ 57 

Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses (1966-67). ... -- -- 2804 109 2,843 
Business school courses (1966-67). . -- -- 6785 658 4,257 
DOUaiSh rotate ences 9,119 1,835 12,624 17,865 76, 629 312,723 
Yor. 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Publicly Sponsored— 
Vocational high school courses... . 5,851 4,8il 16,636 21,261 505 257,577 
Post-secondary technical courses!. 868 640 3,388 2,050 — 31,017 
Apprenticeship courses............ 1,070 1,723 5,168 4,473 —— 20,2278 
Trade and other occupational 

COUTBES2.)./ fosters sicteise ats tetas oe 1,950 4,026 6,217 8,818 228 50,874 
Training in co-operation with in- 

CUSED 22 ietera stele ielerevere siavatterets eich 968 512 393 770 _ 20, 483 
Training of the unemployed?...... 8,133 4,760 3,823 2,988 210 150,019 
Training of the disabled?.......... 1,008 195 27 251 — 4,582 
Training of technical and voca- 

tional teachers?..............65. 125 _ 247 103 2 640 
Training for federal departments 

andagencies? fran. sas ce ctece sons = = = at — 749 

Privately Sponsored— 

Trade school courses (1966-67). ... 586 293 1,135 896 i 6, 1427 

Business school courses (1966-67). . 1,124 1,259 1,303 2,305 . 11,5847 

Motals.< See sss ashe greats 21, 683 18,219 38,337 43,915 945 553,894 
1 Excludes 3,210 full-time students in one-year preparatory courses at institutes of technology. 2 Enrol- 
ments of full-time students under the various programs of the federal-provincial agreements for the year ended Mar. 
31, 1967. 3 Includes students from other Atlantic Provinces. 4 Includes one school in Newfound- 
land. 5 Includes one school in Newfoundland and one in Prince Edward Island. 6 An additional 7,658 
registered apprentices took classroom training on a part-time basis and 55 took training by correspondence 
courses. 7 Nine provinces only; Quebec figures not available. In addition, there were 6,709 students in 


trade schools and 11,014 in business colleges taking part-time courses, 9,858 taking correspondence courses and 78 
taking special courses. 


Subsection 4.—Adult Education 


Adult education benefits from a wide variety of sponsors, both public and private, 
but most important in this respect are government departments and agencies at all three 
levels. Although the Federal Government makes substantial contributions, provincial 
departments of education, of course, play the major role since education is a provincial 
responsibility. Total adult education enrolment reported in 1965-66 was 1,157,074. This 
may appear to be a large decrease from the 2,854,065 reported in 1964-65 but it is not an 
actual one. The survey taken in 1965-66 was limited and did not include either agricultural 
or vocational education, although these two together had reported an enrolment of almost 
1,700,000 the year before. Nor did as many institutions report in the categories that 
were covered. Taking these two factors into consideration, plus the general increase 
that is known to have taken place from other evidence, it can be safely estimated that — 
more than 3,000,000 adults were enrolled in some type of educational activity in 1965-66. — 
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Almost 4,300,000 persons were reported as attending public lectures, film showings (ex- 
_clusive of commercial theatres), and similar public events of an informative nature. 


15.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1965-66 with Totals for 1964-65 


Province or Territory and Sponsor 


\ Newfoundland— 


UNICORN IEION ass ors hia Gb orescence 


Quebec— 
marivorsivien st ote sasha y 


Ontario— 
BARPZOISILICS rss A2eo. tee ee ns FO 


Manitoba— 
Universities....... oe Sa i a ha 


British Columbia— 

SAVErsities ..,: AWLA yLINEOAD we 
LEG TNS 0) ge a 
Federal Government...............0»: 
BEG Hib raricn Mays, 608. b25b.5 
Business colleges...................000 
Teacher-training institutions........... 
MIR ARON 5 ra cirihe... 8G Sc 1400s 
Training in industry.................... 


Museums and art galleries............. 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


. Pro- 
Academic * Informal 
. fessional 
Subjects Training Courses 
No. No. No. 
1,892 321 1,132 

587 — _ 

220 —_ 632 
4,155 5, 335 5,907 
7,526 +¥ 3,125 
6,296 120 361 

660 : 425 

43,534 28,608 18,335 
46,728 bys 52,890 
52,064 19, 487 22,188 
36,819 =A 21,457 
6,421 4,035 1,666 
Ly — 1,860 
10,918 3,421 8,561 
3,789 —_ 626 
8,743 14,307 24,025 
11,874 _ 5,348 
10,975 7,365 7,134 
14,782 a 60,033 
—_— _— 191 
16,830 3,819 
_— _— 3,108 
— 23,135 _ 
— 49,195 _ 
_— 38,202 _ 
— 127, 865 — 
—_— — 5,464 
- _ 302,578 
284, 813 321,396 550,865 
309,108 1,870,030 674,927 


Attendance 
Total at Public 
Enrolment Lectures, 
etc. 
No. No. 
3,345 13,250 
a 13,580 

587 _ 

852 1,250 
15,397 31,586 
10,651 24,873 

6,777 3,000 
1,085 15,300 
90,477 182,540 
99,618 _ 
93,739 60, 652 
58, 276 315,546 
12, 122 48,424 
1,860 767,300 
22,900 11,000 
4,415 a 
47,075 40,700 
17,222 55,613 
25,474 200,870 
74,815 234,000 

191 _ 

20,649 629,776 

3, 108 292, 289 
23,135 _— 
49,195 _ 
38, 202 _ 
127,865 — 

5,464 670,909 

302,578 684, 889 

1,157,074 4,297,347 

2,854, 065 7,286,367 


1 Operated and assisted by federal and provincial departments and agencies. 


rolment, 


2 Excludes duplicated en- 
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PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 


Section 1.—The Arts and Education* 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations 


Fine art (architecture, painting and drawing, commercial and decorative arts, graphics, 
ceramics and sculpture) appears as an elective subject of the faculty of arts in a number 
of universities, where it may be taken as one of five, six or more subjects for a year or two. 
Six universities offer a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree:— 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Eleven universities offer a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in fine art:— 


Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal,"Que. 
University of Guelph, Guelph, Ont. 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 
University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon and Regina, Sask. 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


There are many schools of art with varying academic requirements for admission. 
These offer diploma or certificate courses and are concerned largely with the technical 
development of the artist. Among those widely known are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Keole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Fecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Institut des Arts Appliqués, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Lakehead College of Arts, Science and Technology, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Fine Arts, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Art, Regina Campus, University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 
Alberta College of Art, Calgary, Alta. 

Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta. 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 

Kootenay School of Art, Nelson, B.C. 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. In some of these schools fine crafts as well as 
fine arts are taught. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some of the foregoing institu- 
tions, by universities and by various independent groups. One of the more important 
summer schools is the Banff School of Fine Arts, affiliated with the University of Calgary. 


Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services among 
adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school pupils and 
adults, radio talks, lectures and concerts are features of the programs of the various galleries. | 


* Revised, except where otherwise noted, by the Extension Services of the National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. | 
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Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions and 
some range even farther afield. Several organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, 
the Atlantic Provinces Art Circuit, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Art Institute of 
Ontario, the Art Gallery of Ontario and the new Fédération des centres culturels du Québec 
have been founded to carry out this sort of travelling program on a regional basis. Ona 
smaller scale, art circuits are organized to serve certain areas such as those around St. 
John’s, Nfld., Charlottetown, P.E.I., Trois-Rivitres and Hull, Que., and Winnipeg, Man. 
The National Gallery of Canada conducts a nation-wide program of this nature and is the 
third largest circulating agency in North America. Several galleries maintain an art- 
rental service. 


Among the principal public art galleries are:— 


Fathers of Confederation Art Gallery and Museum, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 

The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Musée d’Art Contemporain, Montreal, Que. 

Musée du Québec, Quebec, Que. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Art Gallery, Kitchener, Ont. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 

Sarnia Public Library and Art Gallery, Sarnia, Ont. 
Willistead Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mendel Art Gallery, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Moose Jaw Art Gallery and Museum, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Other important collections of art are housed in arts councils and university galleries. 
Among university galleries are:— 


St. John’s Memorial University Art Gallery, St. John’s, Nfid. 

Dalhousie University Art Gallery, Halifax, N.S. 

Creative Art Centre of the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 

Owens Museum of Fine Arts, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Université de Moncton, Moncton, N.B. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

Université Laval, Quebec, Que. 

Séminaire des Clercs de St-Viateur, Joliette, Que. 

Sir George Williams University Art Gallery, Montreal, Que. 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

Carleton University, Ottawa, Ont. 

Hart House, and Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Gallery of the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 

McIntosh Memorial Art Gallery, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

York University, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 

Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery of the University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

Fine Arts Gallery of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


Five of the more important galleries connected with arts councils are the St. Catharines 
and District Arts Council, St. Catharines, Ont., the Glenhyrst Arts Council, Brantford, 
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Ont., the Department of Fine Arts, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., the Brandon 
Allied Arts Centre, Brandon, Man., and the Art Gallery of the Calgary Allied Arts Centre, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Among the leading fine art organizations of national scope, exclusive of museums 
and art galleries, are:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
National Design Council 

Canadian Conference of the Arts 

Canadian Craftsmen’s Association 

Canadian Society for Education through Art 
Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects 
Federation of Canadian Woodcarvers 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

Town Planning Institute of Canada 

Canadian Centre for Films on Art 
Community Planning Association of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
The Marquess of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. Until 1907 the National Gallery was 
under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to public 
demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three laymen was appointed by the 
Government to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first 
professional curator was appointed. 


In 1913, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, 
c. 186) and placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts 
and to promote the interests of art throughout the country. Under this management, 
the Gallery increased its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of inter- 
national recognition. Today, a Board of Trustees, reporting to the Secretary of State, 
administers all the National Museums of Canada, including the National Gallery. In 
1960, the Gallery entered a new era in its history when the entire national collection and 
the staff and equipment necessary to its maintenance were transferred to new modern 
quarters—the Lorne Building in downtown Ottawa—which provides adequate well- 
lighted space for hanging the permanent collection and for displaying travelling exhibitions. 


The Gallery’s collections have been built up along international lines and give the 
people of Canada an indication of the origins from which their own tradition is developing. 
The collection of Canadian art, the most extensive and important in existence, is continually 
being augmented by the purchase of works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other 
sources. The collections include many Old Masters, among which are twelve acquired 
from the famous Liechtenstein collection; extensive war collections; the Massey collection 
presented to the Gallery during 1946-50 by the Massey Foundation; a growing collection of 
contemporary art; prints and drawings; and diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. 
The prints and drawings collection consists of more than 5,000 items. The services of the 
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Gallery include the operation of a reference library open to the public which contains more 
than 10,000 volumes and periodicals on the history of art and other related subjects. 


The National Conservation Research Laboratory, established in 1964, provides 
technical information on works of art from public and private collections across Canada 
and is responsible for the conservation of the national art collections. In addition, research 
is carried out on the effects of environment on works of art and on the durability of artists’ 

materials. 


An active program of exhibitions, lectures, films and guided tours is maintained for 
visitors to the Gallery in Ottawa. The interests of the country as a whole are served 
by circulating exhibitions, lecture tours, publications, reproductions and filmstrips pre- 
pared by the National Gallery staff. Promotion of and information on art films are handled 
by the Canadian Centre for Films on Art and their distribution by the Canadian Film 
Institute. The Gallery promotes interest in Canadian art abroad by participating in inter- 
national exhibitions such as the Biennials of Venice, So Paulo and Paris, and by preparing 
major exhibitions of Canadian art for showing in other countries. At the same time, it 
brings important exhibitions from abroad for circulation in Canada. 


Performing Arts Schools.—Music, the most widespread of the performing arts 
(which also include opera, drama, ballet and dance), is a degree course in a number of 
universities. The following offer degree courses:— 


Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.—B.A. with music major, and Mus. B. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.—B.A. major and Mus. B. 

Brandon College, Brandon, Man.—B. Mus. (Education) 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.—B.A. major and B. Mus. 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta.—B. Mus. 

Université Laval, Quebec, Que.—B. Mus. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.—B.A. major and B. Mus. 
Université de Montréal, Montreal, Que.—B. Mus. and D. Mus. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que.—B. Mus. 

Université de Moncton (affiliated Collége Notre Dame d’Acadie), Moncton, N.B.—B. Mus. 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B.—B.A. major 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.—B.A. major 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—B. Mus., M. Mus. and D. Mus. 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ont.—B.A. major 


St. F ee! Xavier University (affiliated College Mount St. Bernard), Antigonish, N.S.— 
B.A. major 

Université Saint-Louis, Edmundston, N.B.—B. Mus. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—B.A. major and B.Ed. music 

Université de Sherbrooke (affiliated Collége du Sacré-Coeur), Sherbrooke, Que.—B.A. 
major 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C.—B. Mus. 


Advanced instruction in music is also given at the Conservatoire de Musique et d’ Art 
Dramatique in both Montreal and Quebec. Opera may be studied at the Royal Con- 
servatory Opera School of the University of Toronto where advanced students work in 
close collaboration with the Canadian Opera Company and also at the Conservatoire de 
Musique et d’Art Dramatique and the Banff School of Fine Arts (summer) at Banff, Alta. 


A Bachelor degree with specialization in drama may be obtained at Queen’s Univer- 
sity and the Universities of Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Advanced 
instruction is also given during the summer at the Banff School of Fine Arts. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto recently announced its first chair of drama, although it does not expect 
to offer degrees immediately. The University of British Columbia hopes to offer a post- 
graduate degree in theatre leading to the M.A. Some graduate courses are offered at 
the University of Saskatchewan and a degree course in drama is available at the University 
of Alberta. The National Theatre School of Canada offers complete practical training 
for talented students. It is bilingual, winter courses being held at Montreal, Que., and 
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summer courses at Stratford, Ont. Three years are required for the acting course and 
two for technical and production studies. The Manitoba Theatre School at Winnipeg is 
also of importance. 


The National Ballet School at Toronto is the only residential ballet school in Canada. 
It offers academic studies together with practical instruction. Professional instruction is 
also offered by two other major Canadian ballet companies, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
Montreal, and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Winnipeg. The Canadian School of Ballet is 
located in Kelowna, B.C., and advanced ballet training is given during the summer at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. 


Museums 

The museums of Canada, as elsewhere, range from small, locally gathered, historical 
artifacts and objects to large government-operated institutions which collect, classify and 
display such objects as may be necessary to study and disseminate knowledge of natural 
history, human history, science and technology, with special but not exclusive reference to 
Canada. Many of these larger museums, especially the National Museum of Canada and 
the Royal Ontario Museum, have a long, distinguished heritage in research and publication 
of scholarly works and serve an important role as educational and cultural centres. In 
this area they have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able 
to provide, for study and exhibition, actual, original objects as well as descriptions and 
pictures of such objects. They offer many educational services to the public through 
exhibits, guided tours, lectures and scientific and popular publications. The following 
museums have staff members who are specifically charged with organizing programs in 
education and providing extension services:— 


Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 

McGill University Museums, Montreal, Que. 

National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 


Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular | 


curatorial and administrative staff are:— 


The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 


Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 


of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours | 


for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children not directly associated with 


school work including Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature clubs | 


and field excursions. At the higher educational level, museum field parties provide re- 
search training to university students in many disciplines and museum staffs act as pro- 


fessional consultants, answer a host of enquiries on scientific and technical subjects, and 


serve as consultants or advisers to foreign scholars and institutions. 


For adult laymen, museums offer lectures, film showings and guided tours, the latter 


usually available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give lectures to. 


service clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations and hobby clubs. The latter, 


such as naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use the museum as 


their headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local fairs, historical 


celebrations and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have conducted regular 
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radio or television programs and others have made occasional contributions. Some 
historical museums stage annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries repre- 
sented by the exhibits are demonstrated to the public. 


The National Museums of Canada.—The National Museums originated in the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada and their early history is inseparable from that institution. The 
first united Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada met in Montreal in 1841. In July 
of that year, the Natural History Society of Montreal and the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec petitioned the government to carry out a geological survey. As a result, 
a resolution was passed in the Estimates of Sept. 10 to defray the expenses of a geological 
survey of the Province of Canada. 


William E. Logan was appointed the first director of the Geological Survey in 1842. 
He and his assistant, Alexander Murray, undertook their first field work in 1843, and their 
collections formed the humble beginnings of the National Museums. Logan was much 
more than a geologist and his interests extended to other branches of natural science. His 
diaries contain accurate drawings of named plants. He wrote in his annual report for the 
the year 1852-53: “It may be a consideration whether a growing country like Canada 
could not afford to anticipate what future importance may require in the nature of a 
national museum and at some future time not far distant, erect an appropriate edifice 
especially planned for the purpose”’. 


In the meantime, the officers of the Geological Survey continued to collect for the 
geological museum. In 1856 Elkanah Billings, a paleontologist and the first of a number 
of specialists, was added to the staff. Legislation passed that same year to continue 
the work of the Geological Survey specified the establishment of a geological museum 
open to the public to exhibit specimens, books and instruments. 


In 1874 the practice of recording the number of visitors to the museum was started; 
from May 1874 to April 1875 the number of visitors was 1,017 and by April 1896 it had 
reached 31,595 annually. In 1874 the distribution of specimens of minerals, rocks and 
other natural history objects to schools was started with a donation to the Board of School 
Teachers of Elora, Ont. The first organized museum lecture program was undertaken 
in 1912 with a series of lectures for young people after school. By 1915, Saturday morning 
lectures for children and evening lectures for adults—both features of the museum program 
today—were in operation. Prior to 1880 the museum occupied several buildings in 
Montreal, but that year the Geological Survey moved to Ottawa and moved into the 
former Clarendon Hotel on Sussex Street. Construction of the Victoria Memorial Museum 
building was started in 1904 and six years later the Geological Survey moved in. 


The scope of the museum was enlarged in the Act of Apr. 28, 1877 “to make better pro- 
vision respecting the Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada and for maintenance 
of the museum in connection therewith’. In that Act the survey was instructed ‘‘to 
study and report upon the flora and fauna of the Dominion” and “to continue to collect 
the necessary material for a Canadian museum of natural history, mineralogy and geology’”’. 
As early as the Act of 1856 the Geological Survey of Canada had been authorized to “from 
| time to time” distribute publications relative to the survey. From this authority devel- 
oped the museum’s series of scientific bulletins presenting the researches of its staff. 


The Act of 1877 established the Geological Survey and the museum on a continuing 
basis and permitted the appointment of specialists in natural history. John Macoun 
was appointed to establish the division of biology in 1882. He was an eminent botanist 
who had accompanied the expedition of Sanford Fleming to explore Western Canada 
in 1871. Macoun’s report of 1874 laid the groundwork for the establishment of western 
Canadian agriculture. He also published a catalogue of Canadian birds. In 1895 under 
the third director of the Geological Survey, George M. Dawson, the museum entered the 
field of Canadian anthropology. 


In 1910 the museum began an expanded program of research and exhibition under 
the direction of R. W. Brock, then director of the Geological Survey of Canada. Un- 
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fortunately this program was curtailed during the first World War because the burning 
of the Parliament Buildings in 1916 forced Parliament to occupy the museum building 
until 1919. Later, expansion of the exhibition halls was handicapped by the museum 
sharing its building with the National Gallery of Canada and the Geological Survey of 
Canada. In 1927 the Governor General in Council gave authority ‘‘to designate the 
museum branch of the Department of Mines as the National Museum of Canada’. In 
1956 the museum was divided into two branches, the Museum of N atural History and the 
Museum of Human History. Ten years later, a third branch was formed, the Museum 
of Science and Technology. On Apr. 1, 1968, the National Museums Act was proclaimed 
by Parliament which brought the three branches of the National Museum of Canada 
and the National Gallery of Canada under the National Museums Corporation. 


The Act specified a 14-member board of trustees with over-all responsibility for 
policy and operations of the National Museums of Canada. The Board includes a chairman 
and vice-chairman, each appointed for a five-year period. The other members are appoint- 
ed for terms ranging from two to four years each. The new Act also created the position 
of secretary-general with responsibility for the financial and administrative arrangements 
of the museums. The names for the three museums were changed—the Natural History 
Branch became the National Museum of Natural Sciences; the Human History Branch, 
the National Museum of Man; and the Science and Technology Branch, the National 
Museum of Science and Technology. The name of the National Gallery of Canada 
remained unchanged. 


Within the next few years it is envisioned that a new National Museums of Canada 
complex will take shape in Ottawa. In 1968, a director of the building planning was 
appointed to begin this work. The responsibilities of a great museum include collecting, 
preserving and storing objects related to the various disciplines within its area of activities. — 
Of equal importance is the research carried out by specialists in these fields and the publica- 
tion of their findings. Museums exhibit artifacts from their collections in attractively 
designed displays to illustrate the scientific origins of the various subjects. This however, 
is only part of a museum’s extensive education program, which extends to lectures, publica- 
tions, enquiries, consultations, workshops, guided tours for children and adults alike, 
travelling exhibits, loans, library services and radio and television programs. The Na-_ 
tional Museums of Canada present all these facets for the enjoyment and education of | 
the people of Canada. 


The National Museum of Natural Sciences contains the divisions of botany, zoology, 
geology and palzontology; the National Museum of Man contains the divisions of ar- 
chaeology, ethnology, folklore and history, together with the Canadian War Museum; 
the National Museum of Science and Technology includes the physical sciences and all 
branches of technology and incorporates the previously existing National Aviation Museum; 
the responsibilities of the National Gallery are outlined on pp. 364-365. Services common 
to the four institutions are concerned with exhibition and educational, technical, admini- 
strative and financial functions. The 1967-68 staff totalled 312, including five executive, 
77 scientific and professional, 23 administrative, 73 administrative support, 83 general 
technical and 51 operational employees. 


During 1967 (latest available figures) the National Museum of Natural Sciences 
and the National Museum of Man together recorded 332,379 visitors; the National Mu- 
seum of Science and Technology, 168,217; the National Gallery, 476,026; the Canadian 
War Museum, 404,953; and the National Aeronautical Collection, 205,748. In all, some 
1,500,000 persons visited the four museums. 


The National Museum of Natural Sciences.—The 1968 field research program in 
natural history included a number of expeditions to various parts of Canada and adjacent 
areas. The work involved investigations of birds in Saskatchewan; ethological (animal 
behaviour) and zoological (animal) studies of Bathurst Island in the Canadian Arctic 
in conjunction with the Polar Continental Shelf Projects; a short survey of sand-burrowing 
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crustaceans (hard-shelled animals) of eastern Florida, studies were continued on the fresh- 
water molluscs of Hudson Bay drainage basin, the region of Chibougamau, Que., and in 
Austria, Yugoslavia and Northern Italy. In addition, 28 projects on the taxonomy, 
distribution and ecology of various invertebrate (spineless) animal groups were conducted 
by Canadian university biologists and students, as well as other biologists, under contract 
with the Museum. There were investigations of the North American eel; a survey to 
determine the effects of the tree line on northern fish; a study of biology of crustaceans of 
lakes in Manitoba; and collection of plants in alpine parts of the Yukon. 


Museum staff participated in oceanographic cruises conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada and the Bedford Institute of Oceanography in the eastern 
Pacific and western Atlantic regions and in co-operative marine biological studies of New 
England, Chesapeake Bay, eastern Florida and the Caribbean Sea. The new Canadian 
Oceanographic Identification Centre has sorted and identified zooplankton (marine ani- 
mals) for other biology laboratories from collections taken along the Atlantic Coast of 
Canada and from several regions along the Pacific. 


Botanical field work included a variety of projects from the Cape Breton highlands to 
the mountains of Queen Charlotte Islands and the Western Canadian Arctic. There were 
collections made in three national parks in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in British 
Columbia and in Washington State. Marine algae were also taken along the St. Lawrence 
River from Kingston to Rivitre du Loup and in Prince Edward Island ; on Cornwallis 
Island, N.W.T., anda series of islands in the western Canadian Arctic (Prince Patrick, 
Banks, Eglinton, Melville and Brock). 


Mineralogical operations involved a three-day field trip to northern New York State 
where augen gneiss (a metamorphic rock) specimens were collected. There was also a 
week-long project at Bancroft, Ont., for the collection of augite (a rock-forming mineral) 
and nepheline (a source of silica used for glass making). A new fluorescent mineral display, 
the largest on the North American Continent, was added to the mineral hall installed in the 
east wing of the Victoria Memorial building on the main floor. 


The education program continued with lectures for adults, Saturday morning programs 
for children, the junior nature club, the school loan program, children’s classes, guided tours, 
and the national collection of nature photographs. 


The National Museum of Man.—Increased activity in field work, research and 
exhibition was apparent in the Museum of Man’s 1967-68 program. ‘This increased 
activity included not only staff scientists, but contract work involving university personnel 
and other scholars and scientists in the various fields under the scope of the Museum’s 
jurisdiction. Research, laboratory and office studies were conducted in archaeology, 
ethnohistory, ethnology, folklore, history, linguistics and physical anthropology. 


In 1967 a total of 72 contracts with a value of more than $300,000 involving many types 
of research was issued by the Museum. This included research into folk music of several 
origins, planning of exhibits for the public, the study of native peoples and their language, 
archaeological investigations from coast to coast and into the Far North, as well as in 
Alaska. The 1967-68 exhibition program included the opening of two Indian halls—the 
West Coast Indians and the Indians of the Eastern Subarctic Region. Artifacts from the 
Museum were lent to other museums and institutions in many parts of the world, including 
the Hemisfair (Dallas, Texas) and the world Olympics site in Mexico City. Scientists 
of the Museum also installed exhibits at Man and His World in Montreal, and undertook the 
planning of exhibits in the Canadian Pavilion at Osaka ’70 in Japan. 


Staff scientists combined field work with attendance at conferences in various countries. 
In Canada they were guest lecturers in many centres and served as consultants and advisers 
to foreign institutions and scientists. They produced both popular and professional 
articles on their work with the Museum in addition to research papers for professional 
meetings and seminars. 
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The Canadian War Museum, which is part of the National Museum of Man, had its 
beginning in a military museum which was established in Ottawa in 1880, although that 
museum was closed in 1896 and remained inactive until after the First World War when a 
committee was formed to find a proper place for Canada’s military artifacts. The War 
Museum Board was established in 1938 and four years later the Canadian War Museum 
was opened to the public near the centre of the city. In 1967 the Museum greatly ex- 
panded its space when it took over a large stone building formerly occupied by the Public 
Archives. With three floors of exhibition area, it is now able for the first time to show ar- 
ticles of war that have been gathered and kept in storage for decades. 


The Museum collects and displays artifacts of Canada’s military past on the land, the 
sea and in the air. Most of the material is Canadian but some is from other countries 
whose military history has been linked at some time with Canada. Many of the artifacts 
are gifts from individuals. The oldest article in the Museum is a Viking sword which may 
date from the last half of the 10th century; the most recent acquisitions relate to the Cana- 
dians with the United Nations peace-keeping forces in the Mediterranean area. 


Section 2.—The Educational Functions of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the National Film Board 


Educational Functions of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The 
educational activities of the CBC take several different forms: radio and television broad- 
casts intended for use within primary and secondary schools; formal instruction courses for 
adult listeners and viewers; informal educational programming for children and adults; 
and the production from program material of a variety of publications, recordings and 
audiotapes. 


School Broadcasts—The CBC has been engaged in school programming on radio 
since the 1940s and on television since the 1950s. Programs are produced for national, 
provincial and local broadcast and, in some cases in the western provinces, for regional 
broadcast. Programs at the national level—Canadian School Broadcasts and Canadian 
School Telecasts, as they are titled—are designed to enrich rather than directly instruct 
and are based on elements common to all provincial curricula. They are planned in co- 
operation with the Canadian Commission on School Broadcasting, which represents the 
provincial departments of education and the teaching profession, and is composed of ten 
directors and two working councils, one for French-language and one for English-language 
programs. The CBC pays the entire cost of national school programs. At the provincial 
level, programs follow provincial school curricula closely and are planned in collaboration 
with the various provincial departments of education. They are financed on a cost-sharing 
basis. 


In 1967-68, CBC television carried some 2,500 school programs—national, regional, 
provincial and local. School radio programs—national, regional and provincial—totalled 
more than 1,500. National programs on the English networks included series on Canadian 
writing, history, geography and transportation; current affairs; the physical sciences; 
careers; the everyday use of French; human communications; and the background and 
values of English literature. Subjects dealt with on the French networks included geog- — 
raphy, forestry, biology, the history of civilizations, the plastic arts, drafting, physical 
education and art appreciation. é 


Adult Instruction Programs.—In conjunction with university authorities, the CBC 
French networks presented series on a range of subjects including Greek and Roman 
civilization, English literature, economics, economic geography, mathematics, religious 
sciences, scientific psychology and French literature. At the postgraduate level, a re- 
fresher course was presented for medical practitioners. The CBC Research Department 
conducted a special study of the response of Quebec physicians to this series, 
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In the field of language instruction, in which a variety of programs have been offered 
over the years, the CBC’s French radio stations in Vancouver and Toronto carried a series 
of French lessons. CBC Research reviewed and updated their study of an earlier tele- 
vision course of English lessons for non-English-speaking immigrants. 


Youth Programming.—CBC radio and television continued to offer special programs 
of entertainment and information for age groups from pre-school to teens. French program- 
ming for young children included stories and fantasy, musical training, kindergarten pro- 
jects, comedy, adventure series and film cartoons. For teenagers there were science and 
natural history programs, popular music, youth clubs and activities, and magazine programs 
reflecting the role of youth in contemporary society. English network programming for 
children included French for pre-schoolers, songs, stories and puppets, Canadian-produced 
adventure films and cartoons, and public school quiz competitions. Programs for teens 
included popular music and variety, student quiz programs, debates and discussions, drama 
classics, magazine programs reflecting the youthful viewpoint on issues of the day, and 
special documentaries on the problems and achievements of young Canadians. During 
the year, special audience research studies were conducted on certain aspects of both French 
and English youth programming. 


Informal Adult Education.—Much of the CBC’s general programming is educational 
in a broad sense—Canadian and international news coverage, live broadcasts of special 
events and public occasions, and programs of comment, interview, discussion and docu- 


mentary on public affairs. In addition, certain programs offer informational and educa- 
tional material in specific fields. 


English-language radio programs in 1967-68 included such examples as the 1967 
Massey Lectures, Conscience for Change, given by Martin Luther King; Ideas, offering 
talks and discussion series on subjects in the arts, the social sciences and philosophy; the 
Arts and Science Journal; the literary series Anthology; farm and fisheries broadcasts; 
Agenda, reporting on the activities of professional and other associations; Indian M agazine, 
reflecting the interests and concerns of Canadian Indians; CBC Metronome, on music events 
across the country; Concern, in the field of religion and social change; and special broadcasts 
from public conferences, university forums and teach-ins including the annual Couchiching 
Conference, co-sponsored by the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs and the CBC. Cross- 


Country Check-Up, a national open-line telephone program, directly involved its listeners 
in discussion of public issues. 


On English-language television, special interest programs included the regular Country 
Calendar and This Land of Ours, dealing with rural life and natural resources. On a 
regional basis, special series were again produced on farm technology and management 
under the title This Business of Farming. Man Alive reflected changing concepts of religion 
in modern life. Eztension presented a 13-week series on modern Canadian poetry. Among 
the specialized productions of the CBC’s arts and sciences section were the Centennial series 
on Canadian Wildlife, and the series Man at the Center and Science and Conscience, examin- 
ing a number of scientific subjects in their social and cultural contexts. Teach-ins and 
forums were televised on a variety of public issues. In the political field, 1967-68 was 
notable for the very large audiences and interested response to live television coverage 
of two constitutional conferences, two Canadian party leadership conventions, the first 


national TV debate among party leaders (a CBC-CTV co-production), and the federal 
election. 


French-language radio offered special interest programs in such fields as literature, 
science, language, women’s interests, music appreciation, labour, and rural life and farming: 
Des livres et des hommes, Gala de la poésie, la Cybernétique et nous, la Parole est d’or, Fémina, 
Faisons de la musique, Capital et travail, le Réveil rural. The open-line telephone format was 


used very successfully in Place publique, dealing with political affairs, and in le Pére Legault, 
in the field of religion. 
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On French-language television, special interest programs included Langue vivante, 
on French usage; Femme d’aujourd’hui, reflecting the varied concerns of modern women; 
regular farm programs such as les T'ravaua et les jours and les Quatre satsons, and the special 
series Agriculteurs de demain on technological advances in farming. In the field of arts and 
letters, there were such programs as Conférence and Visa pour l'avenir. Music appreciation 
series included Initiation musicale. Dossiers presented documentaries on such subjects as 
news gathering and water pollution. The public forum or talk-in format was used effec- 
tively to explore public issues in some editions of le Sel de la semaine. 


The CBC Northern Service continued and extended its experiment in broadcasting 
discussions among Indians and Eskimos in their own languages, in co-operation with the 
Indian-Eskimo Association. 


Publications and Audio-Visual Material.—The texts of selected English-language 
programs—such as radio lecture series and social or scientific television documentaries— 
are published and sold by the CBC Publications Branch. Some CBC recordings are also 
produced for public sale, from broadcast material such as the special Centennial programs 
on Canadian history. 


In 1967, CBC Publications extended its operations to include the CBC Learning 
Systems project—a library of tape recordings from CBC broadcasts, available at nominal 
charge to educational institutions. The first selection of tapes included various Massey 
Lectures and material from the Ideas series. Depending on response to the project, the 
range of material may be broadened in the future. 


Various Canadian music recordings of the CBC International Service have been made 
available to the public by arrangement with commercial recording companies. Notable 
among them is the 17-dise album Music and Musicians of Canada. 


Contractual and other considerations have limited the availability of CBC educational 
films for non-broadeast use. During 1968, the possibility of wider distribution was under 
active study. 


Information Retrieval Tele- 
vision is under experiment 
in several schools, giving 
teachers on-demand access 
to audio-visual aids from 
a remote library. This sys- 
tem is designed to over- 
come the inflexibility of 
scheduled broadcasting 
which places control of 
programming in the hands 
of the broadcaster rather 
than the teacher. 
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Also in 1968, plans were announced for a joint project of the Ottawa school system, 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, and Bell Canada, to test an information 
retrieval system for educational television. Programs would be transmitted to individual 
classroom screens on request, by coaxial cable from a central audio-visual library. The 
two-year experiment was expected to start in 1969, and CBC was to be among the contrib- 
utors to the stock of visual material. 


Future Structure of ETV in Canada.—Following government proposals for special 
legislation on educational broadcasting, the CBC was among those who submitted briefs 
on the subject to the Parliamentary Committee on Broadcasting in 1968. 


Educational Functions of the National Film Board.—The National Film Board, 
an agency of the Federal Government, was established by Act of Parliament in 1939 and 
reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the years since its establishment, the 
Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian Government motion picture 
activities to a national documentary film-producing and -distributing organization whose 
films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely assemble. The Board produces 
and distributes filmstrips and still photographs on Canadian themes in accordance with 
its primary function outlined in the Act “to initiate and promote the production and dis- 
tribution of films in the national interest’. Films are produced primarily in the English 
and French languages and, whenever possible, foreign-language versions are prepared to 
increase the usefulness: of Board films in foreign countries. 


The 16mm. community film program is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individuals engaged 
in community activities. There are more than 700 national, provincial and community 
film distribution outlets from which thousands of 16mm. prints are available for public 
use throughout the country. These prints are acquired for circulation by purchase or 
by loan from the Board. 


A large part of the 16mm. community film audience is reached through classroom 
showings, indicating progress in the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian 
schools and universities. Another noticeable trend is the more selective use of films by 
community organizations and groups for particular purposes. This is attributed in part 
to the availability of Board productions which present series of film studies related to 
central themes, and to the availability of a broad range of topics which include individual 
films particularly suited to group objectives and programs. 


Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and on television in 
Canada and abroad. Distribution of theatrical subjects is arranged by contract with 
commercial distributing organizations. 


Original films are shown regularly over English-language and French-language tele- 
vision networks in Canada. Individual films from the Board’s extensive general library 
are available to CBC and privately operated stations. Abroad, because of expanding 
television facilities in many countries, Board films are seen by audiences which could not 
otherwise be reached. 


In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of 
External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
offices at London in England, Paris in France, New York, Detroit, Chicago and San 
Francisco in the United States, New Delhi in India, Tokyo in Japan and Buenos Aires 
in Argentina, as well as through libraries operated by various education agencies. Hun- 
dreds of prints of National Film Board films are also sold in other countries each year. 
Exchange agreements are in effect between the Board and government film-producing 
organizations in other lands; this means that films of various nations are freely exchanged 
with those of Canada, aiding international understanding. 
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The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 150,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals wishing 
to present current information about Canada. 


Section 3.—The Canada Council 


The Canada Council was created in 1957 by the Government of Canada, to “foster 
and promote the study and enjoyment of, and the production of works in, the arts, human- 
ities and social sciences’. It carries out its task mainly through a broad program of fellow- 
ships and grants of various types. It also shares the responsibility for Canada’s cultural 
relations with other countries, and administers, as a separate agency, the Canadian National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


The Council itself is an independent agency which reports annually to Parliament, 
through a member of the Cabinet, but sets its own policies and makes its own decisions 
within the terms of the Canada Council Act. It is made up of 21 members appointed by 
the Governor in Council. The Chairman and Vice-Chairman serve for terms not exceeding 
five years, and other members for terms of three years. The Council usually meets at 
least five times a year. The day-to-day administrative work is carried out by a permanent 
staff in Ottawa, headed by a director and an associate director who are appointed by the 
Governor in Council. 


Income.—The Council’s income is derived from three sources. The most important 
source of income is the annual grant of the Government, which amounted to $20,580,000 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1969. This is the second year an annual grant has been made, 
but the policy was foreshadowed by an unconditional government grant of $10,000,000 
made in April 1965. Another source of operating income is the Endowment Fund, of 
which only the interest may be used and which is expected to yield about $4,200,000 in 
1968-69. The original value of the Endowment Fund, established by Parliament when it 
created the Canada Council, was $50,000,000. The Canada Council also receives special 
funds from private donors, the most noteworthy of which to date was from the estate of the 
late Dorothy J. Killam, and is expected to amount to $16,000,000. The funds from private 
donations are used in accordance with the wishes of the donors. 


Assistance to the Arts, Social Sciences and Humanities.—Professional artists, 
doctoral candidates and members of staff of Canadian universities account for a large share 
of the Council’s assistance. Much of this aid is channeled through the annual competitions, 
for awards and bursaries in the arts and, in the social sciences and humanities, for doctoral, 
post-doctoral and leave fellowships. The Council offers other forms of assistance to in- 
dividual artists and gives extensive aid to arts organizations. Free research in the social, 
sciences and humanities is backed by a rapidly growing program of research grants, and the 
Council also supports learned publications, meetings and exchanges and research library 
collections. 


In the year 1967-68, the Council devoted approximately $11,324,000 to the humanities 
and social sciences, of which $7,513,000 financed 1,700 fellowships at the doctoral and post- 
doctoral levels, and $3,811,000 was applied to grants in aid of research, university libraries, 
meetings of scholars and artists, visiting lecturers, publication of scholarly works and 
other forms of assistance. In the arts, the Council spent $7,125,000, of which $917,000 was 
used to finance 235 bursaries and awards, and $6,208,000 was applied to grants, including 
about $1,519,000 for music, $435,000 for festivals, $1,707,000 for the theatre, $1,237,000 
for dance and opera, $1,022,000 for the visual arts and $288,000 for publications. 


Special Programs.—Apart from its own program, the Canada Council administers 
on behalf of the Canadian Government two programs of cultural exchanges with European 
countries. Under one of these programs, fellowships and grants totalling $568,000 were 
awarded in 1967-68 to scholars and artists from France, Belgium and Switzerland; ir 
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1968-69 the program will be extended to include the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy 
and the Netherlands. Under the other program of cultural exchanges, the Council admini- 
sters the funds of the Canadian Cultural Institute in Rome, created in 1967 by an agree- 
ment between Canada and Italy. The Institute offers awards totalling $25,000 a year to 
Canadian artists and scholars who desire to work or study in Italy. 


The Killam Awards of the Canada Council, another of its special programs, were 
inaugurated in 1967 with funds from the Killam Estate. These awards go to support a few 
scholars of exceptional ability engaged in research projects of far-reaching significance. 
Research projects under this program can be in the social sciences and humanities, or inter- 
disciplinary, linking these with any of the physical or biological sciences. 


Prizes and Special Awards.—Under its power to “make awards to persons in Canada 
for outstanding accomplishments in the arts, humanities or social sciences’, the Council 
awards annually its own Canada Council Medal and the Molson Prize which is financed by 
funds from the Molson Foundation. It also finances the annual Governor General’s 
Literary Prizes. 


UNESCO.—The Canada Council Act provides for certain functions in relation to 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. It has accordingly 
established a National Commission for UNESCO and provides its secretariat and budget. 
As an agent of the Council, the National Commission co-ordinates UNESCO program 
activities abroad, and administers a small program in furtherance of UNESCO objectives. 
In the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, the Council spent approximately $198,000 through the 
National Commission for these purposes, 


Section 4.—Library and Archive Services 


Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 330). On the same date it absorbed the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, which had been 
engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. The Act established a National 
Library Advisory Council consisting of the National Librarian who serves as Chairman, 
the Parliamentary Librarian and 12 appointed members, at least one of whom must be 
from each of the ten provinces. 


The Library was housed for a long period in inadequate temporary quarters that 
limited its collections and activities. Construction of a permanent building, designed to 
accommodate both the National Library and the Public Archives, began in 1963 and was 
completed in the spring of 1967. The new structure, which has a floor area of 13 acres 
and was equipped initially with 81 miles of steel shelving, was opened formally by the 
Prime Minister on June 20. The book collection now consists of 400,000 volumes, sup- 
plemented by microcopies of more than 100,000 additional titles. Newspaper files formerly 
4 several locations have been brought together and now form the largest collection in 

anada, 


The Library compiles and publishes Canadiana, a monthly catalogue of new books and 
pamphlets relating to Canada; 12,000 to 13,000 titles are listed each year.* Canadiana 
includes details of trade publications, official publications of the Government of Canada 
and the ten provinces, and of films and filmstrips produced in Canada. 


The National Union Catalogue lists over 9,000,000 volumes in about 295 government, 
university, public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions (which numbered 
over 893,000 in 1967-68) are reported regularly, and the Union Catalogue thus forms a 
continuously up-to-date key to the main book resources of the country. During the 


* A list of 400 selected titles of ‘‘Books About Canada”, prepared by the National Library, appears in Chapter 
XXVII of this volume. 
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year ended Mar. 31, 1968, the Reference Division was asked to locate more than 60,000 
titles, and it is noteworthy that copies of 80 p.c. of them were found in Canadian libraries. 


The Library has published a union list of serials in the fields of the humanities and 
social sciences currently received by Canadian libraries. This list is a first step toward a 
complete union list of such serials in the humanities and social sciences that will complement 
the Union List of Scientific Serials in Canadian Librartes published by the National Science 
Library. The Library is also preparing for early publication a retrospective Bibliography 
of Canadiana, 1867-1900, which will list more than 25,000 titles. 


The National Science Library.—The National Science Library has two closely 
related roles—it serves the staff of the National Research Council engaged in pure and 
applied research, and it serves the entire scientific and industrial community of Canada by 
supplementing local and regional resources and services. 


Plans for developing a central scientific library were proposed as early as 1924 by the 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, established in 1916 and 
now known as the National Research Council (see pp. 388-397). The Library grew slowly 
until 1928 when the Council’s first research laboratories were set up. Since then it has been 
developed to parallel the growth and expansion of the laboratories and the national interests 
and activities of the Council with the result that in 1953, under an agreement with the 
more recently established National Library, the National Research Council Library form- 
ally assumed responsibility for national library services in the fields of science and tech- 
nology. This responsibility was confirmed by Act of Parliament in 1966 (SC 1966-67, 
c. 26). In 1967, the President of the Association of Canadian Medical Colleges recom- 
mended to the Government that responsibility for national services in the medical and 
health sciences be assigned to the National Science Library. This recommendation en- 
dorsed the proposals of a study group made up of the deans of medical schools, medical 
librarians and representatives from the Medical Research Council and other appropriate 
government agencies. 


The Library’s collection, which is doubling in size every ten years, comprised approxi- 
mately 725,400 volumes by the end of the year 1967-68. The bulk of this material, in- 
cluding journals and other serials, books, pamphlets, and technical and research reports 


(many in microform), is housed in the main Library with smaller and more specialized | 


collections in eight branch libraries. 


The resources of the Library are made available by means of an extensive inter-library 
loan and photocopying service. For purposes of current awareness, the Library issues 
twice a month its Recent Additions to the Library, and a list of Serial Publications in the 
Library is also issued at frequent intervals through the use of data processing equipment. 
Reference and research services include answering requests for scientific information, 
literature searches and the compilation of abstracts and bibliographies, and the identifica- 
tion and location of obscure publications. 


The Canadian Index of Scientific Translations, a card index to the location of completed 


English translations in Canada and other countries, is maintained by the Library. Trans- — 
lations of scientific articles prepared by the Library’s Translations Section are listed and | 


made available in Canada and abroad. A complete English translation of the Russian 
journal Problemy Severa (Problems of the North) is also prepared by this Section. 

The National Science Library is responsible for the publication of the Union List of 
Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries and the Directory of Canadian Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals. 


Public Libraries.—Provincial governments have jurisdiction over public libraries 
but these are generally administered and regulated by municipal authorities; exceptions 


are Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island where the provincial governments maintain — 


the public library service throughout the province. Municipal libraries serve the urban 


population and provincial and regional libraries serve the more widely scattered popula- 
tion. Summary results of the annual public library survey for 1966 are given in Table 1, | 
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with comparable totals for 1965. Circulation of books was 4.0 per capita in both years 


and current operating payments were $1.74 in 1966 and $1.54 in 1965. The full-time 
staff numbered 3,538 in 1966, of whom 793 or 22.4 p.c. were professional librarians. 
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1.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1966 with Totals for 1965 


Stocks of 
Books, 
Libraries ape ie Circulation 
an 
Pamphlets 
No. No. No. 
4 442,966 1,036, 893 
1 116,061 164, 120 


13 531,436 | 3,053,825 


250,603 | 1,431,278 


262 | 3,431,031 | 6,933,245 
291 | 9,736,880 | 43,650,783 


737,370 | 3,555,660 
871,611 | 2,953,451 


151 | 1,917,017 | 6,616,705 


890 | 20,572,981 | 80,823,699 


82 | 2,489,491 | 11,427,744 


48,515 


Current Full- 
Operating Time 
Payments Staff 


910 | 20,192,135 | 78,288,557 


Province or Territory P penlneion 
No. 

Wewioundland...............0.c0ce- 493 , 396 
Prince Edward Island............... 108,535 
PIGUAUSOMUIS. .6i Soci e oa sem ensciccne 511,337 
NOW MURS Wick, 520.) cess eee sale « 229, 402 
TUS ECE a a A 3,628,334 
"URIP SY Se SSS Sa eae ete 6,868,710 
ODT cE TR ee) ee hee in 618,347 
MRRKAEONOWAN ©... <o6 aac, se ccwnaec 468 , 683 
REED ea Senge we SR olde 1,088, 204 
BPRICINIPCONUINDIA. coh! ss ccccecece ee 1,567,744 
BOB GUCPCITICOLY:. 0.04.5 s.c.005s co0 saben 14,382 

Protals; 1966," ...022.5..0. ee 15,592,074 

PPDURIS  19G5 osc. cc o5.555,< 000 14,102,520 


$ No. 

518,121 49 
79,591 7 
1,073, 154 96 
335,526 53 
3,819,964 449 
18,970,927 1,776 
1,431,916 171 
1,590,392 177 
2,689,511 291 
4,280,607 465 
69,125 4 
34,858,834 3,538 
30, 023, 404 3,464 


University, College and School Libraries.—Libraries in 76 universities and colleges 
having enrolments of 100 or more students reported more than 12,000,000 volumes in 
1965-66. The number of volumes per student increased from 57.6 in 1964-65 to 59.3 in 
1965-66 and expenditures per student increased from $98.89 to $126.85. The total staff 
in 1965-66 numbered 3,164, of whom 840 or 26.5 p.c. were professionals. 


2.—Libraries in Universities and Colleges, by Province, Academic Year 1965-66 with 


Totals for 1964-65 
Expend- 
Enrol- itures 
Province Libraries Volumes ment er 

Served Full-Time 

Student! 

No. No. No. $ 

SEMAN: sie ck eA OD 1 137,579 3,641 64.26 
1 29,000 685 68.61 
9 748,938 10,191 108.78 
4 403,515 7,827 79.68 
14 2,815,391 49,608 109.89 
27 5,162,495 67,782 146.24 
8 676,956 12,540 82.04 
3 426, 458 13,162 84.80 

3 621,069 14,225 142.47 

6 1,105,201 24,669 v7.28 
SE DEAIS  AOGS=G600)c. e 76 12,126, 602 204,330 126.85 
ERAS SOROS Oe  teri acs hic. «con sin cna 79 11,103,527 192,614 98.89 


1 Full-time and equivalent, 


In 1965-66 only 39.8 p.c. of the reporting 5,414 elementary and secondary schools had 
centralized libraries. Their total bookstock was 9,998,900 or 5.2 books per pupil served, 


approximately the same as in the previous year. 


Payments for books and other library 


materials ranged from $1.06 per pupil served in Newfoundland to $5.88 in Saskatchewan, 


the average for Canada being $3.46. 
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3.—Centralized School Libraries, by Frere School Year 1965-66 with Totals for 


See eee nnn SEEN 


Payment 
Enrol- or 
Province Libraries Books ment Books 
Served per 
Pupil 
ee 
No. No, No. $ 
Newfoundland accacsssttecs velcisielele ors cist stotersis perso miei laine 9 14,107 4,701 1.06 
Prince Edward Island...........scccvccnesscccveserrs 7 11,982 3,759 1.39 
Nova SCObias oc so ccc sicko eres es ioe aes iioieteieiesei ele ites 66 150, 804 37,706 1.06 
News Bruns wiCks. coasters cosieisesisteisics siete e's © ssetetelei< sherags 54 146,923 32,369 2.18 
NC DeCh nee eels cerelal= wine ale einer ysislorore/ststonstoverevate vie a efelsiote 08 3,074,214 656,912 Lain 
(Osc fy toe BORN en Sot doo dco Urmeodos panes miaot OOS 1,006 3,133,421 661,494 4.68 
Mianitobaaccls ctecce dare cols cd omierrcieGiste sis’ cleats of iiss o(sveke ab 100 394,576 68,047 2.66 
Saskatchewan defers 75 253,086 32,394 5.88 
Alibertace. . tecnsterceid-lceciesitecie ters ae 382 987,757 154,030 3.64 
British Columbia 455 1,832,030 269, 546 4,90 
Motals, 1965-66). sce yeas sae + relate Giese » 1s 2ke 2,154 9,998, 900 1,920,958 3.46 
Motals, 1964265... Gyac mene ciel te eis seisrn oleyesslorate 2,595 7,585,163 1, 493, 932 2.86 


Libraries in 65 technical institutes and trade schools serving a full-time enrolment of 
57,312 students reported a total bookstock of 254,728 volumes in 1965-66; library expendi- 
ture was calculated at $8.39 per full-time student. Also, 11 teachers’ colleges (one in Nova 
Scotia and 10 in Ontario) reported full-time enrolment of 5,727 and total bookstock of 
138,696 volumes. 


The Public Archives 


Provision for the creation of the Public Archives was first made by an Order in Council 
of June 20, 1872, which appointed an officer of the Department of Agriculture to take charge | 
of historical archives. In 1903, the responsibility for old government records was trans- 
ferred from the Secretary of State to the Department of Agriculture, and the head of the 
Archives was given the title of Dominion Archivist and Keeper of the Records. In 1913, | 
the Archives became the Department of Public Archives (SC, 1911-12, c. 4, now RSC, 1952, | 
c. 222). The purpose of the Public Archives is to assemble and make available to the © 
public a comprehensive collection of source material relating to the history of Canada. 


The Historical Branch is comprised of four Divisions. The Manuscript Division | 
contains manuscript collections and public records, each arranged in groups. Manuscript | 
groups include private papers of statesmen and other distinguished citizens, records of | 
cultural and commercial societies, copies of records in France, England and other countries _ 
relating to Canada. Record groups consist of selected records of all departments and | 
agencies of the Government of Canada. The Pzcture Division has charge of documentary | 
paintings, water colours, engravings and photographs relating to people, historical events, | 
places and objects. It also has a heraldry unit and a sound recordings unit. The Map 
Division has custody of thousands of maps and plans pertaining to the discovery, explora- 
tion and settlement of this country, as well as topographical maps of Canada. It maintains 
a large collection of current topographical maps of foreign countries. The Library contains 
more than 80,000 volumes on Canadian history, including numerous pamphlets, periodicals 
and government publications. | 


Although documents in the Archives may not be taken out on loan, they may be} 
consulted in the building, and a 24-hour-a-day service is provided for accredited research | 
workers. Reproductions of available material may be obtained for a nominal fee on request 
and many of the documents in the Manuscript Division are on microfilm which may be 
obtained on inter-library loan. 


| 
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The Records Management Branch assists departments and agencies in records manage- 
ment. Its service includes recommendations and advice on scheduling and disposal of 
records and the provision of the necessary storage, reference service and planned disposal 
of dormant records on an economical basis. Regional Centres are being established in 
major cities across Canada. 


The Administration and Technical Services Branch attends to the administrative 
needs of the Archives and provides a technical and advisory service on microfilming to 
government departments and agencies. Microfilm work is done for departments at cost. 


Branch offices of the Public Archives are located in London, England, and Paris, France. 


Canada’s National Library and 
Public Archives, recently located in 
their new building, are repositories 
of some of the nation’s most valued 
treasures. Here records of the past 
may be leisurely perused in reading 
rooms or long periods of study 
may be carried out in solitude in 
small private rooms. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Organization of and Expenditures on 
Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada 


The organization and distribution of the research and development effort in Canada 
are partially the result of certain characteristic problems of this country, especially its 
large area, its relatively small population and peculiar population distribution, and its 
unusual industrial structure. However, there are indications that certain major shifts in 
the previous pattern of effort may be close at hand, caused by the emergence of organiza- 
tions concerned with science policy questions and the recent general recognition of the 
growing importance of science and technology to modern society. 


Early research in Canada was related mainly to the primary industries. Geological 
mapping and agricultural research were almost the only areas of scientific activity until 
the beginning of the present century. In 1898 research and development in the field of 
fisheries was assigned to an independent honorary board (the Biological Board) which 
has continued to the present as the Fisheries Research Board. In 1916 the Federal 
Government set up the National Research Council, the early duties of which were to 
encourage and stimulate research in the universities and industry. It later undertook 
research activities with the establishment of its own laboratory system in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s. A great expansion in scientific research and development took place 
during the Second World War. The National Research Council assumed responsibility 
for research and development activity for the three Armed Services and for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. After the War, in 1947, the Defence Research Board was set up 
in the Department of National Defence to take over the responsibility for military research 


* Sections 1 and 4, Subsection 1 of Section 5, and Section 6 were prepared by the Science Council of Canada. 
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and development (see Chapter XXVI) and, in 1952, the Crown corporation Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited was established to proceed with the development of atomic 
energy in Canada, and the National Research Council returned to its previous activities. 
Also, certain other Crown corporations, such as Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(now Eldorado Nuclear Limited), Polymer Corporation Limited, and Canada’s largest 
national utility, the Canadian National Railways, developed important research programs. 
In 1960 the Medical Research Council was established in association with the National 
Research Council. 


Until the 1950s, industrial research was slow to develop in Canada, although certain 
large industries, particularly the chemical industry and the pulp and paper industry, had 
_ long histories of successful research and development effort. Through the efforts of the 
industrial companies themselves and by means of various government-sponsored incentive 
programs, the industrial research and development effort in Canada has since grown and 
diversified considerably. In addition, provincial research councils were set up both 
before and after the War in several provinces, usually for the general purpose of improving 
the provinces’ utilization of their resources and the production efficiency of their indus- 
tries. Of these, the Ontario Research Foundation and the British Columbia Research 
Council, although established under provincial legislation, are self-governing institutions 
engaged in research and development on contract for manufacturers, departments of 
government and on their own account, and derive their current revenue mainly from 
sponsored research. Furthermore, the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada (see 
Chapter XII, pp. 553-554) is the one major research association that operates on a co- 
operative basis; its operating funds are provided by industry and its facilities by the 
Federal Government and McGill University, all three vitally interested in ensuring that 
this industry maintains its competitive position in world markets. Previously, the 
primary resource base of industry generally was not conducive to the establishment of 
industrial research laboratories. As well, the degree of foreign ownership of manufac- 
turing companies in Canada undoubtedly had some influence on the development of 
industrial research, since Canadian subsidiaries of foreign companies had ready access to 
the research and development results of their parent companies. As a result of the 
consequent lack of incentives, all but a few of these subsidiaries refrained from establishing 
their own laboratories and from developing products specifically for the Canadian market. 
However, to meet the challenge of competition from other countries in the production of 
sophisticated modern items of manufacture, much of Canadian industry is now signifi- 
cantly increasing its own scientific and technical investigations. The Sheridan Park 
Research Community, just outside Metropolitan Toronto, is an example of the latest 
concept for improving the efficiency of and expanding industrial research in Canada. 
A somewhat similar but more diffuse development took place earlier at Pointe Claire, near 
Metropolitan Montreal. Industrial research centres of this type facilitate applied re- 
search and development activities for the scientists and engineers involved by permitting 
ready interchange of non-proprietary scientific and technical information and access to 
a wide variety of instrumentation, equipment and skills. They also provide an attractive 
environment for skilled personnel, and thus increase Canada’s potential for keeping its 
trained scientists and engineers. At Sheridan Park the research laboratories of nine 
individual companies are in full operation and there is room for further corporate partici- 
pants. A Conference Centre has been built and the community members have formed 
an association to promote and expedite many other mutually desirable arrangements, 


A significant element in the training of scientists and engineers beyond the under- 
graduate level involves the research and development activities undertaken in the univer- 
sities as part of their program of graduate studies. These research and development 
activities are related directly to the educational process and are of great importance in the 
training of the skilled personnel needed for the development of Canada’s economy; they 
have a further importance in that they create centres of basic research in Canada and 
therefore act as listening posts tuned to the progress of science and technology in other 
parts of the world. 
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Thus, there are three main sectors of research and development in Canada—research 
and development in government, in industry and in the universities. These three 
elements are covered in some detail in the remainder of this Chapter. 


Mechanism for the Federal Science Policy.—In the federal sphere, the ultimate 
authority for policy on science resides in the Cabinet. To exercise this authority there 
was established by the Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended) a Cabinet 
committee known as the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial 
Research. This Committee comprises those Cabinet Ministers having departments with 
major scientific responsibilities and certain other Ministers who have an indirect concern 
with scientific affairs. These federal departments and agencies advise the Privy Council 
Committee on the scientific aspects of their own departmental responsibilities and on the 
organization and support of research required for their own purposes. For many years, 
the National Research Council, on the other hand, advised the Committee on general 
science policy, particularly on research in the universities, in industry and in fields not 
specifically the responsibility of departments or agencies. Then, in 1949, the Privy 
Council Committee broadened the structure of its advisory mechanism by the addition 
of an Advisory Panel for Scientific Policy to which the Privy Council Committee could 
turn for joint advice on the formulation and conduct of government scientific policies. 
At the present time, the Advisory Panel consists of senior officials from the science-based 
departments and agencies, with the Clerk of the Privy Council as Chairman and the 
Director of the Science Secretariat as Vice-Chairman. 


In 1964, as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government 
Organization, a Science Secretariat was created in the Privy Council Office with the task 
of assembling and analysing information on the Government’s scientific and technological 
activities, as well as those of industry, the universities and the provinces, particularly in 
relation to the activities and concerns of the Federal Government. The Science Secretariat 
has since also taken responsibility for advising the Department of External Affairs on the 
selection of Counsellors (Scientific) for placement in certain Canadian Embassies abroad, 
and on the distribution of reports received from these Counsellors. 


In 1966, the Federal Government established the Science Council of Canada. This 
is an independent body which has the duty of assessing Canada’s scientific and technological 
resources, requirements and potentialities, and making recommendations thereon by the 
publication of reports. The Science Council is concerned both with research and develop- 
ment and with the use of science and technology in the solution of Canada’s social and 
economic problems. It reports to the Prime Minister and draws its membership from 
industry, the universities and government. The Science Council has had, since 1968, 
its own executive arm. For the first two years of its existence, it received professional 
and administrative support from the Science Secretariat. 


In its first two years, the Science Council initiated intensive studies of science and | 


technology in Canada in order to provide a basis for advice on the formulation of policies 
and plans for the future. Several reports have been published, both background reports 
and Science Council reports. The background reports include detailed surveys of the 
upper atmosphere and space programs in Canada, physics research, psychology, the proposal 
for an intensive neutron generator, and water resources research in Canada. The Science 
Council reports include those on space, the intense neutron generator, and water resources 
research. In addition, the Science Council has published a science policy report which 
includes the recommendation that Canada focus its scientific and technological effort 
through the creation of Major Programs designed to solve social and economic problems. 
Such programs include, among others, a space program for Canada, water resources 
management and development, transportation, urban development, computer applications 
and scientific and technological aid to developing areas of the world. The Science Council 


is continuing its study of these and various other possible Major Programs from the view- 


points of cost-benefit, organization, direction and funding. 
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In 1967, a Senate Committee on Science Policy was formed to consider and report 
on the scientific policy of the Federal Government with the object of appraising its priorities, 
its organization, its budget and its efficiency. A number of hearings have been held and 
the Committee intends to issue a report containing its findings at the end of its investigation. 


In addition, as part of its studies of the national science policies of the individual 
member countries, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (see 
p. 147) is issuing a review of Canadian science policy which will undoubtedly be of help 
to those designing Canada’s future in this area. 


Research and Development Expenditures in Canada.—In the present decade, 
Canada’s gross expenditures on research and development (GERD) have more than 
doubled (Chart II) and government has remained the major contributor to research and 
development funds (Chart III). In 1965-66, Canada’s “‘current’’ expenditures on research 
and development amounted to some $524,400,000, divided as shown in Table 1. 


1.—Percentage Distribution of Current Expenditures on Research and Development, 
by Sector of Performance and by Type of Activity, 1965-66 
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CHART I 
GROSS CONTRIBUTIONS TO R & D BY SOURCES OF FUNDS 
YEARS ENDED MAR.31, 1957-66 
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CHART II 


GNP, GERD AND EXPENDITURES ON R &D BY SECTOR 
YEARS ENDED MAR.31,1957—66 
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CHART III 


GROWTH OF CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
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A microwave dryer capable of rapidly extracting unwanted water from everything from glue 
to plastic sheeting for films is one of NRC's inventions that is being backed for commercial 
production by Canadian Patents and Development Limited. It is the responsibility of that Crown 
corporation fo license for commercial exploitation the inventions of government scientists. 


Section 2.—Research by Federal Government Organizations 
and Research in Specific Disciplines 


Research activities in the various Federal Government departments and agencies 
have expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the production of raw 
materials, which were long the basis of Canada’s export trade, and later because of in- 
creasing interest in the processing of raw materials, the necessity of meeting the needs of 
1ational defence and the developing consideration for many human and resource require- 
nents. In addition to the activities of the National Research Council, Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited and the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources dealt with in 
Subsections 2 to 5, there are a number of other federal agencies involved in research, as 
chown in Table 3, p. 387. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter XI of 
his volume, the investigations conducted by the Board of Grain Commissioners in Chapter 
<XT, the specialized work in scientific forest research in Chapter XII, scientific services 
voncerned with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources in Chapters I and XIV, investigational work of the Department of 
‘isheries and the Fisheries Research Board in Chapter XIII, research of the Canadian 
Vildlife Service of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in 
Yhapter I, medical and other research conducted by the Department of National Health 
nd Welfare and other agencies in Chapter VI, and the work of the Defence Research 
soard in Chapter XXVI. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development operates a permanent 
cientific research laboratory north of the Arctic Circle. This laboratory, at Inuvik, 
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N.W.T., has year-round facilities specially designed for arctic research and serves as a 
base for extensive field studies in the Western Arctic. It can accommodate up to 16 
scientists in all fields of scientific endeavour. The operation of the laboratory is in charge 
of a manager working under the direction of the Chief of the Northern Science Research 
Group of the Department. 


Subsection 1.—Expenditures by the Federal Government on Scientific Activities 


Information on the expenditures of the Federal Government for scientific activities 
is provided by annual surveys carried out by the DBS. Each survey covers the actual 
costs of the preceding fiscal year and the estimated expenditures of the current year on 
the scientific programs of the reporting departments and agencies. At present, only 
activities in engineering and technology and in the physical and life sciences are included, 
although eventually the surveys will be expanded to include the social sciences. For 
survey purposes, ‘‘scientific activities” consist of research and development, scientific 
data collection, scientific information, testing and standardization, and scientific scholarship 
and fellowship programs. Data are also collected on capital expenditures on plant for 
scientific activities and on personnel employed in research and development. 


The total amount spent by the Federal Government in support of scientific activities 
increased substantially during the period shown in Table 2; annual increases were approxi- 
mately 19 p.c., 12 p.c., and 23 p.c. The activity of greatest importance is the conduct 
of research and development, which accounts for over 66 p.c. of the total current ex- 
penditures on scientific activities over the four years shown. Research and development, 
as defined in DBS surveys and reports, includes the performance, administration and 
planning of research and development by way of intramural activities, grants in aid of 
research and contracts to other organizations. Grants intended to support the recipient 
in a research project are considered to be funds for research and development. These 
grants in aid of research, which formerly consisted largely of grants for research in univer- 
sities, now include sizable grants, through special assistance programs, for industrial 
research. Furthermore, some of the expenditures, although current for the Federal 


Government, are actually used for the capital programs of the recipients. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific Activities, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-68 


Activity and Department or Agency 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68! 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Scientific Activity— 
Research and development..............ese eee eeeen eerie 228.8 282.3 318.2 394.5 
Scientific data collection. ...........0eeeee sete nett eens 43.5 47.5 53.07 68.6 
Scientific information............0.eeeeeee eect eres ett 13.1 15.5 18.0 20.7 
Testing and standardization...........++++eeeeeeeeeeeee es 14.6 18.0 19.3 20.5 
Scholarship and fellowship programs..........-,-;++s+0+: 3.9 5.2 6.7 9.2 
Capital expenditures on plant for scientific activities....... §2.3 57.0 59.8 71.0 
Totals, Scientific Activities...........-.-.--+++5> 356.2 425.5 475.7 584.5 
Department or Agency— 
Mericultare ss ee = iets oes ac cibisyeie cid oh nd ein sie ntenisicieleis 33.4 36.8 40.3 48.5 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited...........-..++seesees GBjl 54.9 62.6 70.4 
Energy, Mines and Resources........+--++seee+ssrreeeeees 43.5 52.9 65.0 84.7 
ihiG HEA Mae dpn wobn s vandnn vances cobbpsarbur popcorn 0o-dec 20.5 24.3 Die 36.92 
National Defence— : 
JAIME LMOTCES any ekteleietelovsslots sess “etc eala le? 2 oh intelelsn= 30.7 45.6 36.1 33.6 
Defence Research Board............ceee sees rete eees 39.2 43.6 45.6 54.8 
National Research Council (incl. Medical Research 
Couneil) Ween snl noes ete pe telea eer ees 60.8 79.7 102.4 131.6 
Mransport.c. naa stemccee er aks ae teers Toe ees 31.2 Ookill 30.5 33.2 
TN iano crepe Gio nenie ao ie OD ODOR OOO SIO 0 OD. TORI RIA IIOD 43.8 55.6 66.0 90.8 
1 Forecast. 2 Including $2,300,000 budgeted for the Industrial Research and Development Incentiv. 


Act (IRDIA) grants; there is nota real increase in government expenditures of this amount since the IRDIA progra 
replaces the additional allowance of Section 72A of the Income Tax Act. { 
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Table 3 shows the expenditures of various departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment on scientific activities. In 1966-67, the departments supporting defence and industry 
accounted for about 23 p.c., the five natural resource departments for 31 p.c., the National 
Research Council for 19 p.c., the two agencies concerned with atomic energy for 13 p.c., 
and medical research and training for 5 p.c. 


3.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific Activities, by Department or Agency, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968 


i 


1966-675 1967-68! 
maby) — att hai 
xpend- | Expend- xpend- | Expend- 
Department or Agency itures itures Cabiials | etioial itures itures Canitel.|oDotal 
on on other | 55 e a Fu ae on on other Bree 4 Fu 4 
Research| Scien- ‘tn ne " pL q |Research] Scien- | “*Penc- Li " 
and tific PUures DEae and tific itures | Applie 
Devel- | Activ- Devel- | Activ- 
opment ities opment ities 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 ||$"000,000 $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
Department of Agriculture......... 33.5 0.9 5.9 40.3 36.4 1.2 10.9 48.5 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. 48.5 0.2 13.9 62.6 57.7 0.1 12.6 70.4 
Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources........ Roagsh hae a 20.9 29.1 15.0 65.0 26.3 42.8 15.6 84.7 
Department of Fisheries........... 13.9 0.2 5.3 19.4 17.3 0.2 6.7 24.2 
Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development.................. 10.9 5.2 2.4 18.5 13.5 6.6 4.0 24.1 
Department of Indian Affairs and 
orthern Development........ 1.9 0.8 0.8 3.5 2.8 0.8 181 4.7 
Department of Industry........... 27.2 — 27.2 36.9 —_— _ 36.92 
edical Research Council......... 11.4 Ulett _ 12.5 18.7 2.1 _ 20.8 
Department of National Defence — 
Peed HOrCeSs.c¥. Vous s Chase 17.4 17.9 0.8 36.1 14.5 18.5 0.6 33.6 
Defence Research Board........ 43.5 0.2 1.9 45.6 51.8 0.2 2.8 54.8 
Department of National Health and 
WYRUATO Ns) se 0se ST. LA, SL 9.4 2.0 2.6 14,03 18.6 2.8 2.3 23.73 
National Research Council........ 72.0 10.5 7.4 89.9 88.1 12.4 10.3 110.8 
Department of the Secretary of 
Bateson. ek OLS AR Le 0.7 1.0 0.1 1.8 1.0 13 — 2.3 
Department of Transport.......... 2.8 24.1 3.6 30.5 4.5 24.7 4.0 33.2 
Department of Veterans A ffairs.... 0.4 — — 0.4 0.4 os — 0.4 
All other departments or agencies... 3.8 4.5 0.1 8.4 6.0 5.3 0.1 11.4 
Totals, All Departments 
and Agencies........... 318.2 97.7 59.8 475.7 394.5 119.0 71.0 584.5 
1 Forecast. 2 Including $2,300,000 budgeted for IRDIA grants, 3 Including grants for medical 


research facilities from the Health Resources Fund. 


The Federal Government is the sole source of funds considered here but it is not the 
sole performer. Although most of the Government-funded research and development 
continues to be performed within its own establishments, the Government’s support of 
outside research has increased noticeably during the past four years. The relative 
expenditures on the Government’s intramural program decreased from about 67 p.c. in 
1964-65 to about 61 p.c. in 1967-68, while Canadian educational and non-profit institutions 
received a greater share, which increased by about 38 p.c. over 1964-65. The proportion 
of Government funds used to support industrial research and development programs varied 
from 20 p.c. in 1964-65 to a high of 23 p.c. in 1965-66, followed by a decrease to 18 p.c. in 
1966-67 and an expected 17 p.c. in 1967-68, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, the Na- 
tional Research Council, and the departments of Industry and National Defence are the 
major supporters of industrial research and development contracts and grants, the latter 
two departments contributing 80 p.c. of the amount spent in 1966-67. The National 
Research Council, the Medical Research Council and the Department of National Health 
and Welfare distributed nearly 85 p.c. of all funds for support of research in Canadian 
educational and non-profit institutions in 1966-67. 
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4,—Federal Government Current Expenditures on Research and Development, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-68 


Co a 


Performing Organization 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68! 


ES ee 


$7000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $'000,000 


Reporting unit..........ecceseeee cece etee nese ceeeeees 153.0 173.3 201.1 240.4 
Canadian industry?.........seeeseseqeeceseas esse etee? 45.0 65.6 58.9 67.28 
Canadian educational and non-profit institutions?,..... 29.8 41.5 53.2 71.0 
Others (incl. provincial governments and foreign recip- 

Eni?) Bondi ise ue penonocumecoddao comoc RR n0. 00000 1.0 1.9 5.0 15.9 

Totals, Expenditures. .........-.0+++see+s0+ 228.8 282.3 318.2 394.5 

1 Forecast. 2 Funds received may be used for capital projects. 2 Including $2,300,000 budgeted for 

IRDIA grants. 


It is estimated that a full-time equivalent of about 17,775 persons was engaged in 
Government intramural research and development in 1966-67. Of these, nearly 5,000 were 
scientists or engineers. Approximately 39 p.c. of total professional persofnel engaged in 
research and development in 1966-67 were trained in the field of the life sciences, while 
those trained in the physical sciences and engineering accounted for 37 p.c. and 23 p.c., 
respectively, of the total number of scientists and engineers. Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, the National Research Council, and the departments of Agriculture, National 
Defence, and Energy, Mines and Resources employed about 80 p.c. of the scientists and 
engineers and nearly 85 p.c. of the supporting personnel engaged in research and develop- 
ment. 


Subsection 2.—The National Research Council of Canada* 


Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the Govern- 
ment of Canada established the National Research Council. From an initial budget of 
$91,600 (only $50,375 was actually expended) to one of $101,000,000, the Council has 
expanded until now it has some 45 Associate Committees studying a wide range of prob- | 
lems, supports the research efforts of 3,483 university scientists and awards 2,455 scholar- 
ships, bursaries and postdoctorate fellowships. In recognition of its activities in support 
of research in the universities during the past 50 years, the Council has established a group 
of scholarships called the 1967 Science Scholarships, awarded for the first time in that year. 
These awards are intended to encourage young men and women of outstanding intellectual 
promise to pursue postgraduate studies and research leading to doctorate degrees in science 
and engineering in Canadian universities other than the ones from which they obtained | 
their first degrees. It is hoped that these awards will stimulate exchanges between 
different cultural and geographical regions of Canada, in keeping with the aims of the 
commemoration of the 1967 Centennial of Confederation. 


The planning and integration of research work, organization of co-operative studies, 
postgraduate training of research workers, and prosecution of research through grants to 
university professors formed the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. As early 
as 1918, the creation of a central research institute to carry on research in pure science in 
relation to standards of measurement, quality and composition of material, and research 
in science applied to the industries of Canada, had been urged and a special committee of 
Parliament endorsed the proposal. Temporary quarters were secured in 1925 and research 
on magnesian refractories for steel furnaces was carried out so successfully that an industry 
established during World War I was re-established on a large scale. As a result of this 
achievement, the Government in 1929-30 provided funds for new research facilities. The 
National Research Building on Sussex Drive in Ottawa was opened in 1932 and in 1939) 


* Revised in the Public Relations Office, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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construction was begun on an aerodynamics building located on the Montreal Road, just 
east of the city. This site now comprises some 400 acres and houses most of the Council’s 
laboratories. A prairie Regional Laboratory built on the campus of the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon has been in operation since June 1948 and an Atlantic Regional 
Laboratory on the campus of Dalhousie University in Halifax has been in operation since 
June 1952. 


Under the terms of the Research Council Act, the Council has charge of all matters 
affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada that may be assigned to it by the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. In discharging 
these responsibilities, the Council may undertake, assist or promote research. Its duties 
include the utilization of Canada’s natural resources; the improvement of industrial pro- 
cesses and methods; the discovery of processes and methods likely to expand existing 
industries or to develop new ones; the utilization of industrial wastes ; investigation and 
determination of physical standards, methods of measurement, and fundamental properties 
of matter; the standardization and certification of scientific and technical apparatus used 
by government and industry; the determination of standards of quality for materials used 
in public works and government supplies; investigation and standardization, at the 
request of industry, of industrial materials or products; and research intended to improve 
conditions in agriculture. As a service to Canadian science, the Council maintains 
scientific liaison offices in Ottawa, London, Washington and Paris. The liaison officers 
abroad also serve as scientific attachés in the Canadian diplomatic missions. The National 
Research Council Library, with holdings of more than 683,000 volumes in science and 
technology (including over 15,000 journals and other serials), acts as the National Science 
Library of Canada (see also p. 376). 


The Council’s laboratories are organized in ten divisions and two regional laboratories, 
each with its own director. Six divisions are engaged in applied and fundamental studies 
in the natural sciences—biosciences, applied and pure chemistry, applied and pure physics 
and radiation biology. Four others are devoted chiefly to engineering work—building re- 
search, mechanical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, and the National Aero- 
nautical Establishment. The two regional laboratories carry out research related to the 
resources of the Prairie and Atlantic regions. A Medical Research Council, responsible 
for the support of medical research but functioning under the general administration of 
the National Research Council, was established in November 1960; it now reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of National Health and Welfare (see pp. 277-278). 


The National Research Council Act at present provides for a President, two Vice- 
Presidents (Scientific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of 
the latter group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, 
labour, and research in science and engineering. Many of the members are drawn from 
Canadian universities. The Council reports to the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Scientific and Industrial Research through a Minister designated by the Governor in 
Council for the purposes of the National Research Council Act. 


The Council’s 1967-68 budget, excluding the provision for the activities of the Medical 
Research Council, was about $101,000,000, approximately $45,500,000 of which was 
required for foundation work—scholarships and research grants in science and engineering. 
The remainder was used to operate the laboratories and to provide for the Council’s indus- 
trial research assistance program. Of the Council’s 3,039 employees, 890 are scientists 
and engineers. 


Links with Industry.—The application of science to Canadian industry has always 
been one of the major concerns of the National Research Council. Since 1917, repre- 
sentatives of industry, government and the universities have co-operated, through NRC 
Associate Committees, in solving pressing industrial and economic problems. There is a 
constant flow of personnel and information between N RC laboratories and those of in- 
dustry, and roughly 70 p.c. of the Council’s own effort involves applied research intended 
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for industrial use. Contract research on specific projects and a wide variety of testing 
and standardization work are undertaken. Inventions from NRC laboratories are carried 
through the patent stage, then made available for manufacture through Canadian Patents 
and Development Limited. 


A most important activity of the Council is its Technical Information Service which 
consists of field engineers who visit manufacturing establishments and a staff of trained 
researchers in Ottawa who use the technical literature available through the Council’s 
library. Although all inquiries are handled, the Service is particularly interested in 
helping small firms with no research or information facilities. Free advice is given on all 
aspects of materials and processing, equipment, plant design and packaging and on such 
topics as wage incentives and inventory control. 


Direct financial assistance for research performed by Canadian industry was begun by 
the Council during 1962. Under this arrangement the Council makes grants supporting 
long-term applied research and development work proposed and carried out by industry. 
Aid is given on a shared-cost basis, with industry supplying at least half of the funds for any 
one project. Companies of all sizes, representing a wide range of industrial activity, are 
eligible for assistance and the companies retain all rights arising from the work. In 1967- 
68, at a cost of $5,700,000, the Council supported 32 new research projects and 123 con- 
tinuing projects in 90 Canadian firms. : 


Biosciences.—The program of the Division of Biosciences covers practical problems 
related to the national economy and fundamental studies that may contribute useful in- 
formation in such areas as agriculture, medicine and certain industries. Apparatus and 
techniques for preparing, preserving and storing food make up a large part of the applied 
work and particular attention has been given recently to food freezing, cold storage in 
jacketed rooms and refrigerated transport. Study and testing have continued on a 
process now widely used in industry for the immersion-freezing of poultry, quality loss 
in poultry meat during freezing and refrigerated storage, and an improved cooling system 
for frozen food trucks. The physical and chemical reactions influencing coagulation in 
evaporated milk during sterilization are being investigated. Microorganisms related to 
food are studied, particularly those that grow in cheese, in high salt concentrations and 
at low temperatures. Model systems for the study of freshwater microbial ecology are 
under investigation. A national culture collection of about 3,000 yeasts, bacteria and 
fungi is maintained. 

Considerable effort is devoted to questions of animal and plant physiology. Studies 
of the mechanisms by which mammals, birds and man adapt to cold have provided 
important basic information on cell, muscle and metabolic activity, and help to explain 
practical problems such as the high death rate of newly born caribou. Fundamental 
plant processes such as translocation are investigated, and a study is being carried out 
on strains of blue-green algae believed responsible for cattle deaths. Plant fibres such as 
cellulose—the skeletal material of plants—and the structure and function of plant cell 
components are also examined. 


Other studies involve fermentation mechanisms and enzymology, and the structures 
of proteins, polysaccharides and lipids. One group, among its other projects, is engaged 
in long-term statistical studies of protein variability in wheat, a factor that influences 
overseas wheat sales. The work has been expanded recently to include the effects of 
weather factors on protein content. 


Radiation Biology.—The general objective of the Division of Radiation Biology is 
to undertake fundamental research into the effects of radiation on living things and their 
components. This is best done by combining the efforts of scientists in several biological — 
disciplines. 

To date, biochemical studies have included theoretical studies of radiation doses 
resulting from internal contamination of workers, the action of X-rays on purified en- | 
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zymes, the action of ultraviolet light on nucleic acid components, and the metabolism of 
radioactive tellurium in animals. The most prominent causes of death of animals or 
men from exposure to ionizing radiations are destruction of the blood-forming tissues 
(spleen and bone marrow) and severe damage to the intestinal wall; in addition, sub- 
lethal doses of radiation cause immediate destruction of lymphatic tissues such as the 
thymus gland. Therefore the Division has devoted considerable effort to investigating 
the effects of gamma-rays on these three types of tissues. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with sup- 
plying new scientific information for the development of Canada’s natural resources and 
chemical industries. Although formerly much of the work involved the solving of imme- 
diate specific problems, a larger part of the effort is now being devoted to more basic 
studies. This avoids conflict with industria] laboratories and consultants and, in addition 
to providing fundamental information, often produces practical results. For instance, 
a long-term investigation on the contacting of fluids and solids—an operation vital to 
many chemical engineering procedures—has resulted in a successful commercial operation 
for drying grain. The same method has been extended to chemical reactions and to 
removing liquids from other materials. 


“Another long-term project of considerable industrial potential has concerned the 
factors responsible for the stability, or the destruction, of suspensions of solids in liquids 
and a method was devised for easily separating almost any suspended solid from the 
liquid surrounding it.. The same technique can be used to prepare dense spherical agglom- 
erates of selected composition. Work on Separation processes has been expanded to 
include the separation of dissolved solids, It has been shown that virtually all dissolved 
salts can be removed from water by filtration through an appropriate medium, and tests 
with other materials are in progress. Then, too, the study of chemical reactions at very 
high pressures—carried on over the past several years—has resulted in the successful 
preparation of a stable polymer that could not be produced by conventional means. 
The development of a procedure for anodically depositing metal oxide films resulted from 
long-term studies on metallic corrosion. These films may have considerable potential as 
decorative or protective coatings, or to impart desirable electrical properties to the de- 
posited layer. 


The 11 sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, chemical engineering, colloid 
chemistry, high polymer chemistry, high pressure, kinetics and catalysis, metallic corrosion 
and oxidation, metallurgical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, hydrocarbon chemistry 
and textile chemistry. Much of the work falls under the general headings of petroleum 
or metal chemistry, in that several sections work on topics related to one of these fields. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry has a small permanent staff 
that works in collaboration with about 50 young postdoctorate fellows from all over the 
world. The work consists of long-term fundamental investigations in organic, physical 
and theoretical chemistry designed to provide new basic knowledge. 


The work in organic chemistry includes investigations of the structures of alkaloids, 
_ Studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, and the synthesis of nucleic acids, porphyrins and 
of compounds labelled with isotopes. Other groups deal with chemical kinetics and photo- 
chemistry, the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectrometry, 
Raman and infrared vibrational spectroscopy, organic crystal semi-conductors, and the 
application of high resolution proton magnetic resonance techniques to the study of 
hydrogen bonding and other molecular interactions. Still others investigate the thermal 
Properties of simple solids, the heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the thermo- 
dynamics and stress-strain relationships associated with the adsorption of fluids by active 
carbons. Theoretical studies cover quantum-mechanical and many-body problems. 


Applied Physics.—The work in applied physics is divided between research in fields 
of physies deemed most likely to contribute in a practical way to the Canadian economy 
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and research to improve the accuracy and precision of fundamental physical standards on 
which all measurements are based. All the fundamental physical standards for Canada 
are the responsibility of the Division of Applied Physics, which has primary standards 
equal to any in the world in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, temperature, pho- 
tometry and radiation. The sections of the Division are: acoustics, diffraction optics, 
electricity, heat and solid state physics, high temperature physics, instrumental optics, 
optical physics, mechanics, photogrammetric research, radiation optics, and X-rays and 
nuclear radiations. 


Examples of specific projects under way include a study of physiological noise and its 
relationship with the threshold of hearing, resulting in the development of a new probe 
microphone which should find wide application in sound measurement; new precision and 
accuracy are envisaged for audiometers of great importance in connection with hearing loss 
in industry and elsewhere; researches directed toward improving the resolving power of 
optical systems, the design of a hydrogen maser offering potential as a frequency standard 
for defining time, measurements on various metals and ceramics aimed at elucidating the 
mechanism of heat transfer at high temperatures, the establishment of an international 
standard neutron source, and investigation and application of the very intense and very 
monochromatic radiation emitted by gas lasers. Several of the Division’s developments 
are being produced commercially; among these are noise-excluding ear defenders, a revolu- 
tionary analytical plotter for making maps from aerial photographs (available in two models 
—one for military and the other for civilian use), six- and five-figure potentiometers, a 
precision direct-reading thermometer bridge, an instrument for measurement of resistance 
to a precision of one part per million, and a new instrument for measuring more accurately 
and quickly electrical voltages of up to 3,000 volts. 


To permit standardization of X-rays and nuclear radiations at higher energies and 
for general research in the energy range, the Division has installed a 4-MeV Van der Graaff 
generator and a 40-MeV linac facility which went into full operation in 1968. 


Pure Physics.—Investigations are under way on cosmic rays and high-energy particle 
physics, solid state physics, laser and plasma physics, spectroscopy, and X-ray diffraction. 
The work is on fundamental problems which do not have immediate application but 
advance the frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied 
fields. Important advances in the study of cosmic rays and energetic particles are being 
made by means of a specially designed instrument package operating aboard the Canadian 
earth satellite Alowette IJ. The package is sending back vital new information about the 


Van Allen radiation belts and about the artificial belts created by atomic explosions. 


The solid state group studies the electrical, thermal and mechanical properties of | 


metals and semi-conductors especially at very low temperatures. The laser and plasma 


physics group, established in 1962, has already made an important contribution by observ- | 


ing the scattering of a ruby-maser beam by a plasma. This study leads to a determination 
of electron temperature and electron concentration. In the spectroscopy group, the 
structures of atoms and molecules are investigated by means of their microwave, visible 
and ultra-violet spectra, and considerable work has been done on optical masers. 


The X-ray diffraction laboratory undertakes fundamental work in molecular and 
crystal structure and identification problems for government laboratories. Two of the 
major projects concern narcotics and vanadium minerals. X-ray diffraction methods are 


extremely valuable for identification purposes as they are non-destructive and require 
only very small amounts of material. 


Building Research.—The provision of a comprehensive research service for the 


construction industry of Canada is the primary concern of the Division of Building Re- 


search. Its program therefore covers various aspects of construction, building design, | 


building materials and components, fire research, and studies in soil, snow and ice mechanics; 


it also serves as the technical research wing of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora 
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tion. To assist in the research and information functions of the Division, Regional Stations 
are located at Halifax, N.S., Saskatoon, Sask., and Vancouver, B.C. An Information 
Office is located at Toronto and field stations at Thompson, Man., and Inuvik, N.W.T. 


Division projects are concerned with: the behaviour of cement, concrete, mortars, 
plasters, plastics and sealing and caulking compounds ; atmospheric corrosion of metals 
and paint research; acoustics research; the over-all performance of foundations, walls, 
windows and roofs; humidity in buildings; air-conditioning design; snow and wind loads 
on structures; the properties of various soil types including permafrost and muskeg; and 
the effects on buildings of ground vibrations caused by earthquakes. A fire research 
laboratory contains facilities for studying the initiation, development and extinguishment 
of building fires as well as for fire tests on materials and structures. 


Because concentration is placed on building problems peculiar to Canada, much of 
the work concerns the performance of buildings and building materials in cold weather. 
Double-glazed windows and lightweight metal and glass curtain walls, used increasingly 
in modern buildings, have been examined, improvement of winter building techniques has 
been studied, and the work of one section is devoted to problems of building in the Far 
North. Educational work is conducted in a number of directions to alert the designers, 
manufacturers and others to new principles and new information as well as to design 
features that should be avoided. Similar liaison exists with federal and provincial public 
works departments and many useful field studies have been made on public and privately 
owned buildings. 


Many results of the Division’s research are used in the improvement of the National 
Building Code, an advisory document offered as a model building by-law, and now used 
by municipalities accounting for about three quarters of the urban population of Canada. 
The Division also provides the secretariat and considerable technical assistance to the 
Associate Committee that produces the Building Code on behalf of the National Research 
Council. 


Mechanical Engineering.—Although this Division of the National Research Council 
is concerned broadly with problems in mechanical engineering, the form of current develop- 
ments in Canada naturally requires a reasonably sharp specialization within the broad 
field. Despite pressure in the engineering world for immediate results, it is essential that 
this type of work be supported by a substantial foundation of general research. 


In the present vigorous stage of engineering development in Canada, the general work 
of the Division is being related to the thermodynamic aspects of engineering production by 
conventional machinery and by application of fluid mechanical principles to the generation 
_ of extreme temperatures in high-pressure gases. In support of the human contribution 
to higher productivity, the other general body of work relates to the behaviour of the human 
operator—his dexterity and capability and the effects on his performance of fatigue, lack 
of sleep, and alcohol. The more specific activities of the Division are related to processes 
of production and to transportation. 


| In view of the enormous importance in Canada of the lumbering industry, and the 
_ corresponding economic advantages of saving waste wherever possible, some work is in 
hand to assess the sawing of lumber by means of high-pressure water jets. 


In the manufacturing aspects of mechanical engineering, the Division has long been 
active in the solution of problems—both thermodynamic and mechanical—of the different 
kinds of heat engines and is concentrating on matters particularly pertaining to diesel 
engines and gas turbines. In its experimental shops it is introducing improvements and 
refinements in a number of manufacturing processes, such as the precision grinding of 
gearing, electrodischarge machining and electrochemical machining, which experimental 
work may prove of interest and use to various manufacturers. As a subsidiary part of the 
work on manufacturing techniques, the Division has in hand a substantial body of develop- 
ment work related to the improvement of surgical instruments and apparatus, the first of 
which is now going inte commercial production. 
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Because of the importance of all forms of transportation of primary consequence to 
the economic and social well-being of Canada, substantial research in this direction has been 
conducted for a number of years. The land transport work has arisen from problems with 
urban bus systems and with railway operations and includes programs relating to the opera- 
tion of diesel locomotives on a wider range of fuels, to the improvement of air brake opera- 
tion in winter, to the braking and running smoothness of long trains, and to the improvement 
of remote switching necessary for central traffic control. In the area of sea transport, the 
Division is concerned with ship design and canal and harbour facilities arrangements. 
A steady procession of new ship designs passes through the ship laboratory for investiga- 
tion of hull lines, propeller design, steering and rough water characteristics, supplemented 
by a program of work at sea on the stresses on ships running in rough water. Work is 
under way on a model of the St. Lawrence River extending from Montreal to Father Point, 
the object of which is to lend the maximum possible scientific impetus to the development of 
the Port of Montreal. The activities of the Division in the field of air transport are 
currently concentrated on acquiring a reasonably wide-based and intimate knowledge of 
the possible machinery arrangements for civil vertical take-off aircraft, which are believed 
to represent one of the great aeronautical opportunities of the future. 


Since many of the Division’s facilities are not duplicated elsewhere in Canada, the 
Division assists manufacturers with the testing of a great variety of products. 


National Aeronautical Establishment.—The National Aeronautical Establishment 
conducts aeronautical research to meet the needs of military and civil aviation, working in 
co-operation with the Canadian aircraft industry; it also carries out its own research pro- 
gram. Its studies therefore centre around problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures 
and materials, and flight mechanics. It has the only development wind tunnel facilities 
in Canada and is thus equipped to handle most of the industrial or military aircraft 
developments of the foreseeable future. Aerodynamics research from low speeds up to 
about 17 times the speed of sound is carried out in the wind tunnels; considerable attention 
is being given at present to low-speed problems of vertical and short-take-off aircraft. 
Other studies include work on the aerodynamic characteristics of high-thrust propellers, 
on wings with submerged fans and on wings immersed in powerful slip-streams. The 
research on structures and materials involves investigation of aircraft accidents, the theory 
of structures, fatigue and fracture, flight loads statistics and aircraft hydraulics. The 
flight mechanics program covers research on flight safety and flying stability and control, 
the development of a crash position indicator for locating crashed aircraft, atmospheric 
physics and anti-submarine magnetometry. 

A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is devel- 
oping, the work relating mainly to product development, product improvement or testing. 
Concerning aircraft utilization, efforts have been directed toward those areas of national 
activity where aerial methods might offer economies in cost or improvements in effective- 
ness, such as agricultural applications, forest fire fighting, aerial logging, high sensitivity 
magnetic surveys, precipitation physics, and studies of atmospheric turbulence. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—This Division conducts engineering projects 
of interest to Canadian industry and fundamental research in electrical science. The 
engineering program in the high-voltage field includes studies of corona loss and radio 
interference from direct-current transmission lines, and the development of current com- 
parators for very accurate measurement of current and, voltage ratios. The Division 
gives assistance to Canadian industry in the design, production and evaluation of new 
equipment, and in the solution of such engineering problems as the design of antennas, 
microwave film and paper dryers, and electronic aids to navigation, including a radar for 
operation in narrow waterways. 


A recently developed radar altimeter, to be used in taking inventory of forests by 


photogrammetry, has now been adapted, at the request of the Food and Agriculture © 
Organization of the United Nations, for use in tropical rain forests. In the field of bio- | 
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The National Research Council’s new wind tunnel at Uplands Airport, Ottawa, as it neared come 
pletion in early 1969. It will be used by the Canadian aircraft industry and NRC for research and 
development of all types of aircraft as well as for other structural and mechanical testing. 


medical engineering, new techniques in electrocardiography that have been successfully 
tested in clinical practice will allow reliable monitoring of a fetal heartbeat. The Division 
has co-operated with members of the medical profession in the establishment of safety 
standards in the use of electronic treatment and diagnostic equipment in hospitals. 


With the increasing use of computers in all branches of science the work of the Division 
has become in creasingly concerned with the development of computer techniques and their 
many applications. In one such project the problem of communication between man and 
machine is studied, and in another the application of computers to education is being 
investigated. A computer-aided teaching system has been developed, the usefulness of 
which is being tested by a course unit set up for beginning geography students. 


Model of CL-215, designed 
Primarily for water bomb- 
ing of forest fires, under- 
going wind-tunnel tests. The 
structure has a working 
section for testing model 
Gircraft with wing spans of 
up to 20 feet. 
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The Algonquin Radio Observatory operated by the Division has facilities that include 
a multi-element interferometer used for solar observations, and a 150-foot parabolic radio 
telescope. Since its completion in 1966, astronomical measurements have been made with 
this telescope with a degree of accuracy not previously attainable, and many observation 
programs have been initiated at the observatory, not only by National Research Council 
scientists but by astronomers from Canadian and foreign universities. 


Fundamental studies are also carried out in the fields of upper atmosphere research, 
wave propagation, solid state physics and the behaviour of particles at ultra-high vacuum. 


Space Research Facilities.—The function of the Space Research Facilities Branch 
of the National Research Council is to develop and provide facilities to meet the needs of 
the upper atmosphere and space research programs of Canadian scientists in universities 
and government agencies (see pp. 404-407). At present its work is restricted primarily 
to the use of sounding rockets. The Churchill Research Range which is operated for the 
benefit of Canadian and American scientists and has a joint Canadian—American funding is 
the major launching facility. It has capabilities for launching many kinds of sounding 
rockets and balloons carrying scientific experiments to investigate the earth’s upper at- 
mosphere and also associated ground-based instruments to study the aurora borealis by 
photographic and spectro-photometric methods. The Branch maintains, for occasional 
use, a small launching facility at Resolute Bay in the Northwest Territories and temporary 
launching facilities will be set up at other locations in Canada to be used for specific studies 
associated with the eclipses of the sun in 1970 and 1972. The Branch operates a satellite 
tracking and data reception station near St. John’s in Newfoundland and the Great Whale 
Geophysical Station at Poste de la Baleine in Quebec. 


The implementing of the sounding rocket program, for which the Branch is generally 
responsible, includes the provision of the vehicles and the incorporating of the scientific 
experiments into suitable payloads, with associated telemetry and other devices, most of 
which work is carried out by industrial contracts. Branch work also includes the reduction 
of flight data to provide vehicle trajectory and attitude information to experimenters and 
the provision, from the telemetered information recorded on magnetic tape, of data required 


by individual scientists in any form desired. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory is engaged in 
practical and fundamental studies in chemistry and biology, which are related to the 
resources and industries of the Atlantic Provinces. Such studies include investigations 
of: the biochemistry and physiology of marine algae, fungi, bacteria, lichens, mosses and 
higher plants; the chemistry of naturally occurring organic compounds; and the physical 
chemistry of inorganic compounds at high temperatures. A major objective is to develop 
varieties of seaweeds with enhanced commercial value and to investigate the growth and 
cultivation of seaweeds and other marine algae. Surveys are being made to reveal new 
sources of seaweeds. An applied project on toxic microfungi in pastures is being carried 
out in collaboration with the Canada Department of Agriculture at Nappan, N.S. Funda- 
mental studies on inorganic reactions at high temperatures are expected to give information 
of value to the steel and glass industries. Research in organic reactions includes work on 
methods of synthesis which may eventually have industrial value. Some of the work in 
biochemistry and physiology is related to medicinally important compounds such as anti- 
biotics and drugs that affect mental processes. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—One of the aims of the Prairie Regional Laboratory 
is to develop wider uses for crops grown on the prairies by determining potential uses of 
crops now in production and by encouraging the production of new crops to meet specific 
needs. The Laboratory program is carried out by five sections: physiology and bio- 
chemistry of fungi, physiology and biochemistry of bacteria, plant biochemistry, chemistry 
of natural products, and engineering and process development. Research is therefore 
carried out on the properties and reactions of plant components, and on the biological, 
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chemical and engineering processes for turning them into other compounds. The develop- 
ment of oil-seed crops as alternatives to seed crops has received considerable attention. 


For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as carbo- 
hydrates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition 
of the chemical structure of several] polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important 
in baking, milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor 
plant constituents, such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have 
fungicidal and germicidal properties. A laboratory has been set up for the systematic 
study of extractives from local plants and shrubs. 


Developments from the Laboratory attracting commercial interest are: the production 
of feed supplements by direct use of microorganisms, and specific essential amino acids 
such as lysine; poly-hydroxy alcohols such as glycerol and arabitol; hydroxy fatty acids; 
and the possibilities of producing specific glyceride types using the enzyme systems of 
microorganisms. The Laboratory works in co-operation with the Canada Department of 
Agriculture to help maintain Canada’s position as the world’s leading exporter of rapeseed, 
used to produce cooking oils, dressings and oil for use in margarine and shortening. A 
group working in the field of mycology is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 


Subsection 3.—Research in the Atomic Energy Field* 


Recent Developments and Prospects.—Over the past few years a major change of 
outlook has come about in the atomic energy field that confirms and strengthens the 
Canadian research and development program. Previously, the major objective was to 
develop nuclear electric generating stations that would compete with stations burning coal 
or oil, an objective met when The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (Ontario 
Hydro) undertook to construct the large nuclear station at Pickering near Toronto. This 
came in parallel with the decisions of many utilities in the United States to build nuclear 
stations that promise similarly to be economically competitive. The new outlook is the 
recognition that nuclear power costs can be made much lower if on a large scale, and that 
it will become economic to use such low-cost power to desalt water, to produce fertilizer 
and to change other industrial chemical and metallurgical processes. Canada’s line of 
heavy water reactors modified to use both thorium and uranium fuel together continue to 
hold outstanding promise for the new objective in comparison with all others. 


Ontario Hydro has announced its decision to construct another nuclear station for 
3,000 megawatts (one megawatt = 1,000 kilowatts) comprising four units of 750 megawatts 
each, in addition to completing the station at Pickering with its four units of 500 megawatts 
each, scheduled to go into service in the period 1971-73. Power from the Pickering station 
is estimated to cost less than 4 mills (0.4 cents) per kilowatt hour. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission (Hydro-Québec) has also entered the nuclear 
field with a 250-megawatt prototype nuclear generating station of advanced design which 
will make it the first of its kind in the world. The station (named Gentilly) is being built 
near Bécancour, Que., and is to be commissioned in 1971. Like the earlier CANDU 
(Canadian Deuterium Uranium) reactors, the design employs natural uranium as the fuel 
and heavy water as the moderator, but the heat will be carried from the fuel by boiling 
ordinary water instead of by heavy water at a pressure sufficient to prevent boiling. The 
design is distinguished by the title CANDU-BLW-250 (Canadian Deuterium Uranium- 
Boiling Light Water-250 megawatts). 


The first nuclear power demonstration (NPD) reactor, CANDU-PHW-20 (Pres- 
surized Heavy Water-20 megawatts) at Rolphton, Ont., has continued to show that 
capacity factors well in excess of 80 p.c. throughout a full year can be achieved with this 


.__* Prepared (September 1968) by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Senior Vice-President, Science, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont. 
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type of system. Indeed, the station, the capacity of which has been raised to 23 megawatts 
following modifications to the turbine, achieved a capacity factor of 99.96 p.c. during the 
winter of 1967-68. Fuel-changing occurs routinely with the reactor at power. 


With the successful commissioning of the next reactor in the series, the 200-megawatt 
station at Douglas Point, Ont., the role of NPD changed and the Douglas Point station has 
assumed the power-demonstration function. NPD will henceforward find increasing use 
as an experimental facility. Work continues on the long-term behaviour of reactor mate- 
rials and the reactor is being converted to the boiling mode of operation of the heavy water 
coolant. The station will, however, continue to supply electric power to the grid and to 
act as a training base for those who will staff the larger reactors now being built in Canada 
and abroad. 


Canadian heavy water power reactors are also under construction in India and Pakis- 
tan. To meet the large demand for heavy water that these reactors will necessarily create, 
a plant to produce 400 tons a year is under construction at Glace Bay, N.S., and another 
plant of equal capacity is under construction at Port Hawkesbury, N.S. When both plants 
are producing to their rated capacity, Canada will be the world’s leading producer of 
heavy water, but further capacity will be needed. 


Nuclear power is expected to restore the world market for uranium, with the major 
build-up occurring in the 1970s. The high energy yield from the fission of uranium is the 
key to economic nuclear power. The yield is so high that the cost of the raw uranium is 
a very minor component of the cost of electric power. It is about 5 p.c. of the total and 
may be contrasted with 50 p.c. or more paid for coal in some large conventional generating 
stations. The largest component in the over-all economy of nuclear power systems is 
reactor plant construction and a minor (7 p.c. to 12 p.c.) component is fuel fabrication. 


In the past, the major atomic energy activity in Canada was uranium mining and 
refining for export in support of military uses. Circumstances have changed so greatly that 
the Federal Government is following a policy of no further exports for nuclear weapons but 
is encouraging export for peaceful purposes such as nuclear power subject to negotiated 
safeguards. It is also significant that, since lower unit power costs result from larger 
stations, there is a new incentive for large utilities to export power from their systems and to 
interconnect centres of load by high-voltage transmission even over long distances. 


The first commercial food irradiator using Cobalt-60 radiation is in operation near 
Montreal, Que. Canada supplied and installed Europe’s largest medical products steri- 
lization plant in West Germany and designs are in hand for the world’s first in-hospital unit 
to be installed in a new hospital in London, Ont. 


A major advance in instrumentation, precision gamma-ray spectrometry, based on 
specially prepared germanium crystals pioneered at Chalk River, is revolutionizing many 
techniques, particularly isotope and element analyses by radioactivation by neutrons. 


Organizational Arrangements.—Three Federal Government organizations have 
the basic responsibilities for atomic energy in Canada: (1) the Atomic Energy Control 
Board (AECB), responsible for all regulatory matters concerning work in the nuclear field; 
(2) Eldorado Nuclear Limited (ENL) (previously the Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited) with a double function as a producer of uranium and as the Government’s agent for 
the purchase of uranium from private mining companies; and (3) Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited (AECL), concerned with nuclear research and.development, the design and 
construction of reactors for nuclear power, and the production of radioactive isotopes and 
associated equipment, such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the treatment of cancer, 
and large installations for the sterilization of medical supplies and other uses. In addition 
to these agencies, the Radiation Protection Division of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare (see p. 277) plays an increasing role in ensuring the safe use of radioisotopes 
and X-rays as well as monitoring radioactivity in public water supplies and the environ- 
ment from all sources. 
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A small vial of cobalt, when 
“cooked” in an intense field 
of neutrons, becomes 
Cobolt-60 which, when 
placed in the head of the 
Theratron-60 therapy unit 
in the background, destroys 
cancerous tissue by radia- 
tion. 


Radio therapy units ready 
for shipment at the South 
March plant of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited. 
More than 600 units have 
been sold in 48 countries 
—well over half the cancer 
radiation equipment used 
around the world. 


AECB does not itself conduct research but it gives substantial grants to universities to 
further independent studies and to provide the equipment without which the universities 
would find it difficult to train the nuclear research workers of tomorrow; in 1966-67 they 
totalled $2,500,000. The National Research Council also has made grants in the atomic 
energy field. 


ENL operates research and development laboratories in Ottawa and uses them to 
support its uranium mining and processing at Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan and 
its refining plant at Port Hope, Ont. ENL co-operates with the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, which carries out background research on the production and use of 
uranium. 


AECL has an 11-man Board of Directors, including individuals from power companies, 
private industry and the universities. The company’s major establishment, the Chalk 
River Nuclear Laboratories, is near Chalk River in Ontario, and a second laboratory, 
the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, is near Pinawa in Manitoba. The 
company’s Head Office and AECL Commercial Products are in Ottawa. AECL Power 
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Projects, located at Sheridan Park near Toronto (see p. 381), direct the engineering of power 
reactors and nuclear generating stations and operate as consulting nuclear engineers, 
Acting on a proposal by Canadian General Electric Company Limited, AECL agreed to 
the merger of CGE’s nuclear power system design and engineering group with that of 
AECL Power Projects. Effective in July 1968, the agreement extends over @ period of 
five years with appropriate arrangements for cancellation. 


The design and construction of NPD, the demonstration plant, was carried out by 
collaboration between AECL, the Canadian General Electric Company Limited and 
Ontario Hydro. AECL Power Projects, with the assistance of Ontario Hydro, designed 
and constructed the Douglas Point station, which plant, by agreement, will be purchased 
by Ontario Hydro when it is in satisfactory operation. A similar arrangement between 
AECL and Hydro-Quebec is being used for the construction of the CANDU-BLW-250 
station. The large units of the Pickering station are being built by Ontario Hydro using 
AECL Power Projects as consulting nuclear engineers. 


Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear power throughout 
the world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with many organizations. These 
include industrial firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities in 
Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several international organizations, 
many technical groups in other countries. For example, the Canadian General Electric 
Company designed and constructed WR-1, an organic-cooled experimental reactor, for the 
Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment on a fixed-price negotiated contract. The 
CGE and Canadian Westinghouse companies are established in the field of fuel element 
fabrication, and other work related to Canada’s nuclear power program is carried out in 
collaboration with Orenda Limited, Dilworth, Secord, Meagher and Associates, Bristol 
Aero Space Limited, Montreal Engineering Company Limited, Shawinigan Engineering, 
Surveyor, Nenniger and Chenevert and others. The last three organizations named have 
formed a consortium, under the title Canatom, for the purpose of providing consulting 


engineering services in association with AECL in bids for foreign nuclear power reactor _ 


business. 


In general, AECL’s policy is to stimulate the interest of private industry in the devel- 
opment of nuclear power so that these firms can take over construction of power plants 


when the opportunity arises, leaving AECL free for fundamental studies and developing | 


new reactor concepts. For some years AECL expects to continue a consulting engineering 
role in the design of nuclear generating stations. AECL also lends general support to the 
nuclear and related studies of Canadian universities and lets contracts to the universities 
on specific problems. 


To support their activities in this field, both industry and universities need ready access 
to information. ‘This was one reason why industry set up the Canadian Nuclear Associa- 
tion, a body that has held a highly successful series of annual conferences at which both 
progress and the prospects for the future are reviewed. Detailed technical information is 
available principally from the library of the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, which lends 
about 725 items a month from its comprehensive collection of the world’s nuclear literature. 
Information is also distributed from extensive depository collections at the libraries of the 
University of British Columbia, McMaster University, the National Research Council 
and from seven smaller collections located across Canada. 


In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission (USAEC) and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, both of which 
have representatives permanently at Chalk River. There is an agreement with the United 


States for co-operative work on heavy-water-moderated reactors; it provides for the free. 


exchange of all technical data in this field and a commitment by the United States to under- 
take research and development related to reactors of Canadian design. Collaboration has 


also been established with the International Atomic Energy Agency, the Organization for 


| 
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Economic Co-operation and Development, and Euratom, as well as with Australia, West 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Soviet Union 
and, less formally, with Denmark, France and N orway. 


In India a major experimental reactor—the Canada—India Reactor—similar to NRX 
at Chalk River was constructed and was formally inaugurated in January 1961. Two 
200-megawatt units similar to that at Douglas Point are being constructed in India on a 
co-operative basis, known as the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP). India has 
announced plans to install two more units on another site near Madras. A 125-megawatt 
station for the Karachi area is under construction by the Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany on contract from the Government of Pakistan. 


Research and Research Facilities.—At the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, 
basic and applied research is carried on by about 300 professional scientists and engineers 
supported by 350 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, nuclear chemistry, 
radiobiology, reactor physics, reactor fuels, radiation chemistry, materials science, environ- 
mental radioactivity, physics of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as their primary 
facilities the two major reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, PTR and 
ZED-2, a new tandem Van der Graaff accelerator and an alytical facilities such as a precision 
beta-ray spectrometer, mass spectrometers, electron microscopes, multi-channel pulse 
analysers, automatic recorders, and analogue and digital electronic computers. 


Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that of the structure of atomic 
nuclei and of the interactions of neutrons, not only with individual nuclei but also with 
liquids and crystalline solids, particularly those involving energy transfer. For nuclear 
structure studies, an earlier tandem Van der Graaff made pioneer work possible by providing 
multiply charged ions of precisely known energy and direction. It has proved possible to 
produce nuclei in specific energy states by different routes and to identify and analyse the 
states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and discovering, for example, 
three correlated series of rotational states in the nucleus neon-20. Not only is this im- 
portant to a basic understanding of nuclear structure but it also finds application in unravel- 
ling the complex of nuclear reactions responsible for the genesis of nuclei in the interior of 
stars. With the new tandem Van der Graaff rated at 10,000,000 volts on the terminal 
replacing the former machine that attained 7,000,000 volts, it is possible to study reactions 
between heavier and more complex nuclei. 


Studies of neutron interactions with matter are made possible by the intense beams of 
neutrons available from the NRU reactor. By monitoring the neutrons in cosmic radiation, 
it has been possible to find correlations with the occurrence of solar flares and contribute to 
the recent advances of knowledge of phenomena, in interplanetary space. Isotope tech- 
niques have brought about revisions in the basic theory of chemical reactions induced by 
radiation. This basic research is finding a useful application in the technology of various 
coolants in nuclear power reactors. 


The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have continued to attract 
individual scientists as well as teams from universities and from other countries. More 
facilities for studying radiation damage and its effects under closely controlled conditions 
have come into use. These include devices for measuring creep of metals under stress and 
fast neutron bombardment at controlled temperatures. 


The growing use of lithium-drifted germanium detectors for precise measurements of 
gamma-ray energies has led also to more extensive electronic digital data-processing. For 
this and other reasons, the main computing facility will be augmented with new equipment. 


The first major installation at the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment (WNRE) 
is the organic liquid-cooled heavy-water-moderated experimental reactor WR-1. With 
the high coolant temperature of 345 °C, this reactor has achieved a remarkable record of 
operation and zirconium alloys are proving quite adequate to contain the coolant. The 
facilities of WR-1 are quite extensive and can be applied to development work also with 
other coolants such as boiling water and superheated steam. Laboratory facilities at 
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WNRE are specially suited to studies of the effects of radiation on materials and a wide 
program from molecular biology to radiation chemistry and reactor engineering is develop- 
ing. 

Atomic energy or nuclear science is spreading out into so many fields of technology 
and daily life that the boundaries are becoming diffuse. For the purposes of this review, 
the field is restricted to all those activities that are conducted only under an order from the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. This field includes all uses of radioisotopes, including 
natural uranium and thorium, at significant levels of activity and the operation of all 
machines capable of producing such isotopes and highly penetrating radiations. 


Radioisotopes are widely used in medical research and diagnostics including forensic 
studies and in biological research in universities, hospitals, research institutes and field 
stations. They are also used in well-logging and in analyses of geological and mineral 
samples. 


The radiations from isotopes, especially Cobalt-60, are used for sterilization of packaged 
and sealed medical supplies, for cancer therapy and for food sterilization. Since the 
Cobalt-60 radiations are not capable of producing neutrons or secondary radioactivity, 
the products from these operations require no subsequent radiation control and therefore 
lie outside the atomic energy field. The irradiators themselves are controlled by the 
AECB. / 


Multi-million volt particle accelerators are capable of and sometimes used for producing 
radioisotopes at high activity levels, so both the machines and the products come under 
AECB regulation. Several new accelerators have been introduced recently in university re- 
search laboratories. There are electron linear accelerators at the Universities of Saskatch- 
ewan and Toronto. The Université de Montréal has taken over the Tandem accelerator 
from Chalk River and a similar machine has been installed at McMaster University. 
Of the older accelerators, the cyclotron at McGill University in recent years has been used 
extensively for nuclear physics and nuclear chemistry and among the results obtained was 
the discovery of several nuclei that emit protons in their radioactive decay. The nuclear 
reactor at McMaster is used extensively in a wide range of research and for graduate 
training in nuclear physics. 


Nuclear Power Development.—Much of the success of the CANDU series of reactors 
is attributable to the engineered design of the fuel tested in many experimental irradiations 
under conditions that are more exacting than normal service. The fuel is uranium dioxide, 
specially prepared from natural uranium entirely in Canada. Strings of pellets of sintered 
oxide are charged into thin-walled zirconium alloy tubes. The tubes deform slightly in 
service in a determined manner that has proved satisfactory. The migration of the fission 
product atoms, especially the gases, has been studied extensively and satisfactory operating 
conditions have been established for the full energy yield of 9,000 megawatt-days per ton 
of uranium and more. 


This energy yield is so great that there is no need to make provision for processing the 
spent fuel and the prospective fuelling cost is 0.7 mill (0.07 cent) per kilowatt hour of 
electricity. This cost may be compared with about three mills from coal at $8 per ton. 
The low fuelling cost is most important because Canada has access to such an abundance of 
coal, oil and natural gas that the competitive cost-level for thermal power is lower than in 
many other countries. 


An evaluation was presented at the third United Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy held at Geneva in September 1964 of cost estimates of several 
preliminary designs of large power reactors using heavy water as moderator. These 
designs represented types for which development work was well advanced. The differences 
lie in the choice of heat transfer fluid or ‘coolant’ and the steam cycle. Basically, there are 
three coolants—heavy water, ordinary or light water, and an organic liquid. 


The heavy water could be under pressure to prevent boiling or to allow some boiling. 
Light water would have to boil or be in the form of ‘fog’ or ‘wet steam’. The organic liquid 
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may simmer but not boil. All types have excellent economic promise and it was decided 
to develop the boiling light-water type chiefly for two reasons. By taking the steam direct 
to the turbine, a boiler or heat-exchanger is eliminated and the efficiency is raised. The 
second advantage is a relaxation of the strictness of control of leaks needed with hot heavy 
water, both because of its cost and because of the toxicity of the tritium it contains. 


The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of the designs proposed as from 
the choice of heavy water as the moderator. Extensive development has been applied to 
reduce the fabrication cost of the fuel; a recent $9,000,000 order at a price including the 
uranium and zirconium of $44 per kilogram of uranium fulfils the predicted estimates 
while leaving still further promise of lowering the cost as the scale of production increases. 


Particular attention is paid in reactor design to minimize the wastage of neutrons by 
reducing the amount of absorbing structural material. For example, in the NPD reactor 
the tubes forming the fuel channels have 3.25 inches inside diameter and walls 0.163 inch 
thick, whereas the four-inch diameter tubes in the Gentilly reactor will be of an improved 
zirconium alloy and only 0.095 inch thick. The capital cost per kilowatt is also being 
reduced by building reactors and turbines of larger capacity, by simplification and repeti- 
tion of designs as well as by increased fuel ratings. The cost of heavy water is also falling 
as modern plants of large capacity come into production. 


Most of the development work centres on establishing the properties of materials for 
the arduous environment of high temperatures, and radiation effects affecting the solids 
and the fluids. In ordinary engineering, the three parameters of stress, temperature and 
time lead to complex analyses, especially when corrosion and atomic diffusion are active. 
In reactors, irradiation is a fourth and major parameter. Thus, materials development still 
calls for a major scientific and engineering program of studies. 


Subsection 4.—Space Research in Canada* 


The interests of Canadian scientists engaged in space research continue to be mainly 
in the field of aeronomy with particular, though not exclusive, emphasis on the high-latitude 
atmospheric and magnetospheric phenomena which are now generally believed to be related 
to the various disturbances on the sun. Canada, with its large land mass extending on both 
sides of the auroral zone, is ideally located for studies of medium- and _ high-latitude 
atmospheric phenomena and Canadian scientists have long been active in this exciting 
field. Although many of the programs of ground-based observations are still of great 
importance and are continuing, measurements from rockets and satellites are now making a 
significant contribution to knowledge of the upper atmosphere and solar-terrestrial relations. 


The satellite program of the Defence Research Board carried on in collaboration with 
the United States National Aeronautics and Space Administration (N ASA), continues to 
form a major part of the Canadian space activities. The Canadian satellite Alouette I, 
which was launched on Sept. 29, 1962, is still in orbit. Its instruments are functioning 
satisfactorily and there is every indication that it will continue to operate and send back 
scientific data for some time to come. This satellite carries a number of experiments but 
its main objective is the sounding of the ionosphere from above. The ionosphere is the 
diffuse layer of highly conducting gas lying between heights of about 60 to 300 miles. It 
reflects radio waves over a wide band of frequencies and is of great practical importance for 
communications. The underside of the ionosphere has been studied for many years by the 
technique of sending a short pulse of radio waves up from the ground and examining this 
pulse after it had been reflected back from the ionized regions. Alouette, however, was the 
first spacecraft to provide scientists with a continuous sounding of the ionosphere from 
above. ‘This spacecraft is now the oldest operating satellite that continues to transmit data. 


Other instruments carried by the satellite enable studies to be made of radio waves 
from outer space and very low frequency electromagnetic waves whose propagation is 


* Prepared (September 1968) in the Space Research Facilities Branch, National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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influenced by the earth’s magnetic field. There are also a number of detectors to study 
cosmic rays, energetic particles in the Van Allen radiation belts and the artificial radiation 
introduced by high-altitude nuclear explosions. Data are transmitted from the satellite 
to the ground stations in several countries around the world and the magnetic tape records 
are sent to Ottawa for analysis. Scientific results to date have been most gratifying and 
the satellite measurements have added greatly to knowledge of the earth’s upper atmosphere. 


The over-all design and construction of the spacecraft were carried out by the Defence 
Research Telecommunications Establishment. Some components were made by Canadian 
industry and the cosmic ray instruments were the responsibility of the National Research 
Council. The cost of the launching vehicle, the actual launching and much of the data 
recovery were undertaken by NASA as part of its international co-operative program. 
This joint Canadian—United States program is continuing. On Nov. 29, 1965, the second 
Canadian satellite Alouette II was successfully launched by NASA from the Western Test 
Range in California, carrying instruments similar to but more sophisticated than those of 
Alouette I. Its elliptical near-polar orbit has an apogee of 3,000 km., allowing measure- 


Telemetry receiving an- 
fennae in use at the 
Churchill Research Range. 
Because these sensitive 
devices are highly direc- 
tional, the operators must 
track the course of the 
rocket's payload in flight, 
working from “look" angles 
received prior to launch. 


A sounding rocket is pre- 

pared for launching at the 

Churchill Research Range 

under the watchful scrutiny 

of Base technicians and 
NRC scientists. 
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ments to be made over a much greater height range than previously. Alouette IT is the 
first of four satellites to be built in Canada for the International Satellites for Ionospheric 
Studies (ISIS) series. ISIS “A” is scheduled for launching in January 1969 and “B” and 
“CO”? will follow at about two-year intervals. 


The National Research Council has been responsible for the management of the 
Churchill Research Range in northern Manitoba since Jan. 1, 1966, under an arrangement 
formalized by a Canadian-United States governmental agreement providing for joint 
funding and use of the range and designating NRC and NASA as the responsible Canadian 
and American agencies. Operations at the range are carried out by a civilian contractor. 
At present about 70 large sounding rockets are launched each year together with about 200 
small meteorological rockets. 


Rockets have a special role in the space programs because there is an important region 
of the upper atmosphere that is too low for satellite orbits and too high to be reached by 
balloons or aircraft. In this region between heights of about 25 to 200 miles are found the 
absorbing layers in the lower ionosphere that cause radio blackouts and the complex 
atmospheric processes that produce the visible aurora. Because the axis of the earth’s 
magnetic field is tilted, the auroral zone sweeps down across Canada, and Churchill lies 
almost in the middle of this zone. This region of the atmosphere is therefore of great interest 
and importance to Canadian scientists. For many years investigations were limited to 
ground-based radio and optical measurements but now rockets are being used to carry 
instruments right into the aurora. The measurement in situ of electron density, tempera- 
ture and charged particles will ultimately lead to a proper understanding of the aurora 
and high-latitude disturbances. 


Another zone of particular scientific interest is that in the vicinity of the magnetic 
dip pole. Because its geographic location at the present time is well outside the cover 
of the Van Allen radiation belts, which terminate in the auroral zones, the magnetic polar 
region is particularly suitable for the study of radiation from outer space. In 1966, two 
Black Brant III rockets carrying instrumentation for the measurements of galactic X-rays 
were launched from a quickly prepared site at Resolute Bay, N.W.T. The operation was 
very successful and the results were of considerable scientific interest. In 1967 the instal- 
lation was improved and expanded to cater for meteorological rockets, and two more 
Black Brant III vehicles, carrying similar experiments as in 1966, were launched. On this 
occasion, United States scientists participated in the Resolute launchings by firing two 
boosted ARCAS rockets. Launches are planned for late 1968 for the NRC, the University 
of Calgary, NASA and the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport. 


Many of the rockets fired at Churchill are of Canadian design and development; 
the Black Brant rockets were pioneered by the Defence Research Board and are now pro- 
duced commercially in Winnipeg. Black Brant IITA is a 17-inch diameter vehicle capable 
of carrying 150 lb. of payload to over 100 miles. Black Brant III, 10 inches in diameter, 
will lift 40 lb. to about 100 miles. Black Brant IV is a two-stage rocket, combining the 
ITA and III, and will go to a height of about 600 miles. Black Brant VA and VB are both 
17-inch vehicles, the former with the same motor as the JZA but with a rather higher 
performance, and the latter with a motor giving slightly less thrust for double the time, 
which results in an ability to carry 250 lb. of payload to over 240 miles. Contractors 
employed under contract by the Space Research Facilities Branch of the National Research 
Council in the instrumentation of rockets and the integration of the payloads include 
Bristol Aerospace Limited, the Space Engineering Division of the University of Saskat- 
chewan and the Institute of Aeronautical Studies of the University of Toronto. 


Along with the increased activity in Canadian space programs there has been a general 
broadening of interests. The Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport 
(DOT) Meteorological Satellite Data Laboratory is applying satellite observations to the 
problems of meteorology and ice reconnaissance. Two experimental ground stations for 
the development and use of meteorological satellite systems have been completed at Halifax 
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and Toronto. In the field of communications satellites, DOT has a joint program with 
NASA in which Canada participates in the testing of satellites in the Applications Tech- 
nology Satellite (ATS) Program using the experimental communications satellite ground 
stations at Mill Village, N.S. 


Canadian universities continue to be very active in the field of space research. Nine 
university groups have programs involving the instrumenting of rockets, balloons or 
satellites for upper atmospheric studies. 


Much of the foregoing work is shared with Canadian industry. Civilian contractors 
are producing instruments and space vehicles for both Canadian and foreign experimenters. 
In some programs, such as the Alouette satellite and the development of Black Brant 
rockets, industry is playing a major role. Other work of great importance for the space 
programs, such as fundamental research on materials and in plasma physics, is also being 
carried on in industrial laboratories. 


In 1966 a special study was commissioned by the Science Secretariat of the Federal 
Government to review the existing Canadian programs in space science, to determine the 
reasons for a space program in Canada, to forecast future programs and to outline the 
elements of a suitable organization. This study, known as the Chapman Report, was 
published in March 1967 and led to the formation in J uly 1967 of a Task Force on Satellites 
which has now made recommendations to the Government on the scope and nature of 
Canada’s future activities in the use of satellites, including satellite communications, and 
avenues for co-operation with United States, European and other interests in this field. 


Subsection 5.—Research in Geophysics and Astronomy 


Research in the field of geophysics is covered in the 1967 Year Book under the heading 
of Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada, pp. 30-32. The following item on this 
subject gives brief additional data on current (1967-68) projects and facilities. A special 
article on Astronomy in Canada, appearing in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 47-55, indicates 
in some detail the advances made in astronomical research and educational facilities; the 
write-up on pp. 408-409 mentions the highlights only. 


Geophysics. *—Geophysics—the study of the earth, including the oceans and atmos- 
phere, by the methods of physics—embraces a number of fields, each a major science in 
itself, such as geodesy, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, oceanography and 
hydrology. Work in geophysics in Canada is carried on by a number of Federal Govern- 
ment departments, some provincial governments, nearly all universities and by companies 
engaged in geophysical prospecting for oil or minerals. 


Currently, in the field of seismology, the 25 first-order seismograph stations and four 
subsidiary stations operated by the Dominion Observatory, with the co-operation of 
universities in several cases, provide good coverage of the country for the recording of 
earthquakes. The regular stations are supplemented by a special array of detectors at 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., operated by the Dominion Observatory as part of a world network 
of highly sensitive detection stations for nuclear explosions. Also, a temporary network 
has been established in British Columbia in the vicinity of the Bennett Dam on the Peace 
River to investigate the possible effect of man-made lakes on the crust. At the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory in Victoria, B.C., a study of earthquake probabilities in Canada 
has been made to assist in devising building codes. Considerable work has also been done 
by both government and university groups on the study of the earth’s crust, using waves 
from explosions. 


Measurements of both the gravitational and magnetic fields of the earth were extended 
during 1967-68 over land areas by the Dominion Observatory and the Geological Survey, 
and over the oceans by the Bedford Institute of Oceanography. These measurements 


* Prepared by Dr. G. D. Garland, Geophysics Laboratory, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
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provide information that is extremely useful in the study of concealed geological structures. 
A very large area of Canada has now been covered by airborne magnetometer maps (partly 
through co-operative federal-provincial surveys); in many regions, these maps have come 
to be an essential item of equipment for the prospector. The Geological Survey has pub- 
lished a magnetic map of Canada and the Dominion Observatory has issued a gravity map. 
These compilations indicate that certain large-scale features may be traced geophysically 
for very long distances. Because the north magnetic pole is located in Canada, studies of 
magnetic disturbances and their relation to conditions in the upper atmosphere are of 
importance in Canadian geophysical research. Observations by means of rockets were 
made at the Churchill Research Range in northern Manitoba and also with rockets fired 
from Resolute Bay, N.W.T. Some university groups have conducted research with instru- 
ments carried by high-altitude balloons. Satellite Alouette T launched in 1962 and Alouette 
TI launched in 1965 continue to provide information on the ionosphere and instrumentation 
is being prepared for a new series of satellites for ionospheric studies (see pp. 404-407). 


The Canadian program for the International Hydrological Decade, a ten-year study 
of the world’s freshwater resources, has been developed in detail. Experimental basins 
across the country have been selected for the observation of the effects of changes in surface 
features on the amount and quality of groundwater. Canadian groups will participate in 
an intensive study of the waters of the Great Lakes, to be known as the International Field 
Year on the Great Lakes (beginning April 1970). A feature of the Canadian program in 
hydrology is the importance of glacier studies. During the year, expeditions to over 20 
glaciers in the Arctic or Cordillera were carried out by Canadian or other groups. Glacio- 
logical research included studies of the causes of sudden glacial surges, and also test of radar 
methods of measuring ice thickness. 


Meteorology includes not only the routine forecasting carried out principally by the 
Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport (see p. 48) but also research in 
special problems by the Branch and by at least 12 university groups. These problems 
include controlled experiments in weather modification, the mechanics of hail formation, 
the use of computers to study and predict large-scale motions of the atmosphere, and micro- 
meteorology, which is the detailed investigation of meteorological conditions in regions of 
small extent. 


Oceanographic research forms an important part of the Canadian geophysical program. 
Groups from the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources and from universities 
contribute to the knowledge of the ocean floor and to air-sea interactions at the ocean sur- 
face. The study of the magnetic character of the ocean floor is proving to be vital to an 
understanding of the history of the oceans and therefore to world geology. Ships of the 
Bedford Institute of Oceanography have contributed to this study, particularly in the 
north Atlantic Ocean. 


Astronomy.*—Modern astronomical research is based on observations secured 
with complex optical and radio telescopes. ‘The major centres of this research in Canada 
have developed within the Federal Government and at a few universities. Research in 
optical astronomy began early in this century at the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, and 
this was followed by the construction of larger telescopes at the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory, Victoria, and the David Dunlap Observatory of the University of Toronto. 
Other Canadian universities teaching astronomy include the University of Western Ontario, 
Queen’s University, the University of Waterloo, Laurentian University, the University of 
Manitoba, the University of Saskatchewan, the University of British Columbia and 
Victoria University. Some of these universities have their own small observatories. Work 
on the planned new observatory for Mount Kobau in southern British Columbia which 
was to be equipped with a 156-inch reflecting telescope, was discontinued in August 1968. 


* Prepared by Dr. Ian Halliday of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
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Canada first entered the field of radio astronomy, the study of radio emissions from 
beyond the earth, in 1946 when the National Research Council began its study of solar 
radio waves. Radio astronomy has expanded rapidly and there are now radio telescopes 
operated by the University of Toronto, by Queen’s University, by the Dominion Observ- 
atory near Penticton, B.C., and by the National Research Council at a large observatory 
in Algonquin Park, Ont., where a steerable radio telescope 150 feet in diameter began 
observations in 1966. An 84-foot parabolic telescope and two large arrays of antennas 
are in operation at the Penticton site. In 1967 the large telescopes at the Algonquin Radio 
Observatory and Penticton were used simultaneously as a long-baseline interferometer in 
the first successful attempt to measure the apparent angular size of quasi-stellar radio 
sources, or ‘‘quasars’’. 


Canadian astronomers are engaged in various specialized fields of research. In the 
study of the solar system the sun has been studied for many years by both optical and radio 
techniques with emphasis on solar flares and other phenomena which affect the environ- 
ment of the earth. Solar eclipses in which the path of totality crosses Canada have been 
observed whenever possible. Only minor attention has been devoted to study of the 
planets but major efforts have gone into meteor research. Both photographic and radar 
equipment are employed in this work and the study of meteor spectra and radar echoes 


Scientist at the control 
console of the radio 
telescope at NRC's 
Algonquin Radio Ob- 
servatory at Lake 
Traverse in Algonquin 
Park, Ont. The tele- 
scope is one of the 
most powerful and ver- 
satile in the world. 
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from meteor trails have been particular specialties. There is an increasing interest in the 
related field of meteorites and Canada has figured prominently in the study and inter- 
pretation of old craters caused by the impact of huge meteorites. 


Stellar astronomy has been the largest single field of Canadian astronomy. One 
aspect of this is the accurate determination of the positions and motions of stars in the 
sky. The Dominion Observatory is continuing an active program of positional astronomy 
aided by new and highly specialized instruments. The large telescopes at Victoria and 
Toronto have been used primarily for spectroscopy, one of the major tools of astrophysics. 
Several programs have been completed in which large groups of stars have been studied 
individually to determine their true luminosities and motions in the line of sight. The 
results have then been used for research on the structure of the earth’s Milky Way galaxy. 
From spectroscopic studies of certain types of close double stars, information on such 
properties as the size, mass, density and temperature of individual stars is secured. Stars 
whose light varies in intensity have been studied by photography for many clusters of stars 
and are also studied by photoelectric devices mounted on the telescopes at Victoria, Toronto 
and the University of Western Ontario. 


Although the optical telescopes in Canada have not been used for extragalactic research, 
many of the stronger sources in the field of radio astronomy are now known to be exceedingly 
distant objects far beyond the stars of the earth’s galaxy. Canadian radio telescopes are 
and will continue to be engaged in the observation of such sources. At the same time 
they are also involved in the study of clouds of gas between the stars of the Milky Way 
system, and this work complements the knowledge gained from spectroscopic research 
with optical telescopes. 


Section 3.—Research Supported by Provincial Governments 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Organizations 


Five of Canada’s provincial governments (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta) have established research councils or foundations and two 
others (Ontario and British Columbia) have assisted financially in the setting up of such 
organizations. Quebec has also announced its intention of establishing a provincial re- 
search council and industrial research centre in the near future. Most provincial govern- 
ments have university laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and 
agricultural problems, and many individual departments have facilities for research in 
their particular fields of endeavour or assist research through the provision of financial 
aid to students working in those and other scientific fields. Agriculture is particularly 
well covered because of its importance as an export industry but the provinces are also 
intensely interested in their other natural resources. Their efforts in the fields of agri- 
culture, forestry, mining and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing with those 
subjects (see Index). 


Research and development expenditures by the seven provincial councils or founda- 
tions, the sources of funds for such purposes and personnel engaged in research activities 
are shown in Subsection 2, Tables 5 to 7, p. 414. 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government of 
Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people scientific and technical assistance in finding new and 
better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the mine and the process 
industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific work on local problems 
and available resources. A new $1,500,000 laboratory building, financed by an Atlantic 
Development Board grant and occupying a commanding 10-acre site in Dartmouth, N.S., 
will be completed in early 1969. It will house a staff of about 100, including 70 scientists 
and technicians. 
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The Foundation assists universities, industries, provincial and federal departments and 
individuals by loans of equipment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, 
library service and cartographic, photogrammetric and technical information. It has 
supported or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule 
bacteria; on antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal-burning equipment, the constitu- 
tion and gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of 
anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. 
It has conducted geophysical, geological, air pollution and seaweed surveys as well as forest 
aphid, forest ecology and genetic studies and has assisted studies on the nutrient cycles of 
lakes, on pressures in underground strata and on crop damage by predators. Its Geophys- 
ical Division is equipped to undertake various types of magnetic, gravimetric, resistivity, 
seismic and electromagnetic explorations, and so assess the possibilities of the existence of 
oil, gas, potash and other economic mineral deposits in Nova Scotia and in the surrounding 
sea. The Chemistry Division is equipped with the most modern analytical equipment. 
The Technical Services Division provides industries in the province with a free field service 
on technical information and industrial engineering. Technical assistance is also provided 
on corrosion problems, equipment and _ process trouble-shooting and on new product 
development. The Operational Research Division prepares studies on provincial resource 
utilization and undertakes industrial studies at the request of individual firms. 


A Research Foundation Bulletin is issued from time to time to keep industry advised of 
Foundation activities and also of important discoveries in science and technology. The 
Research Record provides a descriptive account of past research projects. 


New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council.—This Council, with 
financial support from the New Brunswick Government and in specific areas from federal 
sources, provides an international management consulting service to governments, banking 
institutions and private industry and undertakes consultation and contract work ona repay- 
ment basis from industry. It has 65,000 sq. feet of laboratory space and employs a staff 
of more than 50 persons. The Council specializes in management consulting, engineering 
and technical information services, conducts training courses in management techniques 
and carries on applied research in the fields of mechanical and control engineering, food 
technology, microbiology and mineral technology. Policies are established by 13 Council 
members representative of provincial industry, labour, government and education, with 
the help of specialist advisory committees. The Executive Director has supervision over 
and direction of the work of the staff and has charge of all matters relating to the admini- 
stration of the affairs of the Council. The Chairman of the Council reports annually to 
the Premier of the province. 


Manitoba Research Council.—The Manitoba Research Council consists of seven 
members representing natural-resource-based industry, manufacturing, the University of 
Manitoba and labour. Its work is financed by provincial government appropriations, 
although fees and service charges may be levied for its services. The objectives of the 
Council are to promote or carry on, or cause to be promoted or carried on, research and 
Scientific inquiries respecting agriculture, other natural resources, industry or other seg- 
ments of the economy of the province and to help secure for Manitoba the benefits of 
research and scientific inquiries carried on elsewhere. The preponderance of small in- 
dustrial establishments in Manitoba and their need for assistance in developing a more 
scientifically based production capability to improve their competitive position in domestic 
and world markets was the major reason for the establishment of the Council. At present 
it maintains an office in the Provincial Government Administration Building (Norquay 
Building) in Winnipeg. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—This Council was set up in 1947 under an Act 
of the Government of Saskatchewan. The Council carries out research in the physical 
Sciences, both pure and applied, with the aim of improving the provincial economy. It is 
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therefore particularly concerned with the commercial exploitation of provincial resources 
and the scientific aspects of business. At first the Council had no scientific personnel and 
laboratory facilities of its own. Its research program was carried on at the University 
of Saskatchewan and was promoted by means of grants to members of the staff and scholar- 
ships to graduate students. The 1947 Act was amended in 1954 to empower the Council 
to acquire property, employ staff and conduct its own financial affairs. Laboratory build- 
ings were erected on the university campus in 1957 and were extended in 1963. In the 
present program of research the emphasis is on water and mineral resources, fields of 
agriculture not covered by other organizations, and technical assistance to industry. A 
large part of the program is carried out by the permanent staff, numbering about 60, but 
some of the Council’s research is still promoted by grants to university staff. The members 
of the controlling body, the Council proper, are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and consist of representatives of the government, the university and industry. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a scientific and 
industrial Research Council in co-operation with the University of Alberta in 1921, the 
promotion of mineral development within the province being the chief purpose leading 
to its establishment. The Council operates under an Act somewhat similar to that which 
set up the National Research Council and is principally financed by provincial govern- 
ment appropriations. The present program is directed to the application of basic and 
applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the province and toward 
the establishment of new industrial operations within the province. Investigations in the 
Council laboratories and pilot plant are organized into two branches—the Earth Sciences 
Branch which includes all work on groundwater geology, geological surveys and research, 
mineral beneficiation and soils, and the Fuels Branch which includes work on coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, chemical process and product development, and gasoline and oil testing. 
There are, in addition, groups dealing with industrial engineering services, highway re- 
search, a co-operative program on cloud physics with reference to the hail problem, and a 
number of special projects. 


The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of 10 individuals 
representative of the government, the universities and industry. The various research 
projects are reviewed by advisory committees composed of specialists in each field, drawn 
from industry, the universities and the provincial government. 


The main Council laboratories are located on the University of Alberta campus in 
Edmonton. A pilot plant facility is located in the Clover Bar area east of the city. 


Ontario Research Foundation.*—The Ontario Research Foundation, established 
in 1928, is an independent corporation. It derives its powers from a special Act of the 
Ontario Legislature and is responsible to a Board of Governors consisting of leading mem- 
bers of the industrial, commercial and scientific communities who are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The organization was financed initially by an endowment 
fund, provided by industrial and commercial corporations and private individuals and an 
equal block grant from the provincial government. Most of its current income is derived 
from contract research undertaken mainly for industry. ‘In recent years the Ontario 
Government has provided a direct annual grant to ORF, the amount of which is directly 
proportional to ORF’s income from industry. 


The Foundation is concerned primarily with the development of Canadian industry 
through the application of science and technology. Also, through the various departments 


* See also p. 410. 
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of the Ontario Government, it undertakes work relative to the natural resources of the 
province. Foundation activities are not restricted to the province; work is undertaken for 
any organization in Canada on the same basis. 


The Foundation contributes to the industrial economy and to the general welfare by: 
(1) undertaking industrial research and development for companies as requested; (2) 
undertaking research and development for governmental agencies as requested, particularly 
with respect to natural resources and to defence ; (3) providing and maintaining an effective 
and efficient applied research and development facility for the use of industry and govern- 
ment agencies, using funds provided by the Ontario Government to support the back-up 
research necessary for this purpose; and (4) bringing to the attention of industry and govern- 

mental agencies research opportunities that promise economic or social benefits. 


Situated in the Sheridan Park Research Community, 17 miles west of Toronto, and 
serving as the nucleus of that scientific centre, ORF provides the most modern facilities 
and equipment for scientific and technological investigations. Its staff of approximately 
250 scientists, engineers, technicians, and service personnel has diversified academic 
training and industrial experience and is so organized that these specialized talents can be 
applied to individual research and development projects. In effect, the staff of ORF con- 
_ stitutes a reservoir of scientific and technical abilities from which industrial or governmental 
sponsors can draw at will. 


Since its establishment, ORF has provided numerous companies—from the very small 
to the very large—with research and development services. These have ranged from short- 
term investigations and feasibility studies, through product and process development, to 
long-range fundamental scientific investigations. All research and development projects 
are conducted on a confidential basis—this includes all business, technical or proprietary 
information revealed to ORF by clients or prospective clients. Patents resulting from 
research and development studies are assigned to the client. 


British Columbia Research Council.*—This Council is a non-profit, industrial 
research institute with offices and laboratories at 3650 Wesbrook Crescent, Vancouver 8, 
B.C. Its function is to enable even the smallest firms to improve their competitive position 
in Canadian and world markets by the use of the most up-to-date scientific knowledge. 
The Council carries out contract research for clients on a confidential basis, initiates 
“in-house” research programs designed to promote and utilize the resources of the province, 
and provides a free technical information service in collaboration with the National Re- 
search Council. The Council is active in the areas of applied biology, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, physics, operations research, industrial market studies and economic feasibility 
studies. 


Subsection 2.—Expenditures by Provincial Organizations on Scientific Activities 


As stated in Subsection 1, seven provinces have established research councils or founda- 
tions, each having the primary role of assisting firms with technical problems and of aiding 
with the development of provincial natural resources. Table 5 shows the approximate 
expenditures of these establishments as reported in the latest DBS biennial survey of 
expenditures on industrial research and development in Canada. There seem to be two 
main differences between the pattern shown for these provincial establishments and that 
shown for industrial research and development expenditures as a whole—the first is that 
wages and salaries seem to account for a larger portion of current intramural costs and the 
second is the relative unimportance of extramural payments. 


* See also p. 410. 
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5.—Expenditures on Research and Development by Provincial 
Research Councils and Foundations, 1964-68 


Type 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968! 
$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 

Intramural Expenditures...................-.- 6.8 9.9 13.0 14.4 15.9 
Current— 

Wages:and salaries) 3.)......%)a-c08 sce ee 3.6 4.2 4.7 5.3 5.8 

Others Hae as cas coteais conse oargettns 2.5 2.8 4.83 3.6 4.2 
Capital— 

MandvanGs wel Qingesin verte rete sian ctoie le scien 0.3 2.3 4.2 4.3 4.2 

Equipment 4ntantceen- hl daatiien tect 0.4 0.6 0.8 In2 a7. 

Extramural Expenditures...................... 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 

Grand Totals, Expenditures........... 7.0 10.0 13.1 14.5 16.0 


1 Forecast by respondents. 


As shown in Table 6, the provincial governments are by far the most important source 
of funds, although some councils or foundations rely on them more than others. Payments 
for research and development contracts from Canadian industry are the second largest 
source of revenue, the Federal Government providing most of the remaining funds. The 
contribution of the Federal Government in 1967 was especially important as a source of the 
capital funds required by the councils and foundations. Table 7 shows that total personnel 
employed by these establishments increased 12 p.c. from 1965 to 1967. 


6.—Percentage Distribution of Funds for Research and Development Performed by 
Provincial Research Councils and Foundations, 1965 and 1967 


Source 1965 1967 Source 1965 1967 
p.c. p.c. p.c. Dice 
Self ties Sy oe 5 a yy arttteth ois Bhs 3.4 3.3" ||Obheri@anadian: Sane se « aytstiade 0.3 0.5 
Provincial governments........... 65.4 6432)" |orcignet grat ansore st wins garter 3.3 2.6 
Federal Government.............- 8.0 13.8 ——————|—_—_——_— 
@anadianundustry: eee elect aks 19.6 15.6 TO GANS ic oc ustotinsecail Oe oa 100.0 100.0 


7.—Personnel Engaged in Research and Development by Provincial Research Councils 
and Foundations, 1965 and 1967 


(Full-time equivalents) 


Type 1965 1967 Type 1965 1967 
No No. No No 
Scientists and Engimeers........ 271 288 Supporting Personnel........... 327 382 
Fingineerst: hvccnnen eens es peste 80 87 ns 
GROTNS tsi ee eee hs dees 79 79 ‘NeChnigians swe seam nreacronce 168 198 
Marth SCien tists Sqyanctrs ot wey <r 36 37 38 
Other physical scientists........ 18 26 Wouleeta. 2065 ROR I2 ee Fath: ss 
Wo CISCLENUISTS, wes. wacataie et pects one 34 32 OGHeISt anc ee ern ao 126 146 
Oiher dhe icant Bis cena 6 7 
INGMUIDIStCALOrS ewe see ceri in- assim 18 20 Totals, Personnel............ 598 670 


Section 4.—University Research 


The two primary roles of universities are generally considered to be teaching and 
research. Canadian universities occupy a unique position as part of Canada’s resources 
for research. They have special responsibilities not shared significantly by other institu- 
tions. Traditionally their role has been that of generating new knowledge per se and 
research of a basic nature has been favoured. Currently, however, there is a growing 
interest in applied research in the universities, expressed particularly by the professional 
schools. Nevertheless, basic research remains a primary responsibility of the universities 
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and a great deal of the basic research conducted in Canada is conducted in them. Research 
also provides a highly valuable contribution to the quality of university teaching. A 
further function of research in the university setting is the development of manpower to 
serve the research needs of society, since training for research can be conducted only in an 
environment where research is being undertaken. Some interest is being shown by 
Canadian universities in making greater commitments to research essential to Canadian 
goals, such as research in relation to water pollution, urban problems and medicine, which 
is occupying increasing numbers of faculty. 


The total amount available to Canadian universities and colleges for sponsored, 
assisted and contracted research in 1966-67 was $80,729,000, more than double the 
$36,796,000 provided in 1963-64. The Federal Government’s contribution in 1966-67 was 
$52,120,000 or about 65 p.c. of the total; direct contributions from provincial governments 
amounted to $11,756,000; foundations, associations, etc., provided $7,021,000 ; and business 
and industry provided $2,695,000. Five universities received about 50 p.c. of the total 
funds from all sources and 10 universities received 82 p.c. The largest single direct con- 
tributor to university research is the National Research Council which in 1967-68 provided 
research grants amounting to $31,400,000 (in addition to $6,100,000 allocated to major 
research facilities) covering the fields of natural sciences and engineering. The Medical 
Research Council in 1967-68 contributed $9,600,000 by way of research grants to uni- 
versities (in addition to $1,370,000 for major facilities). Other contributors included the 
Defence Research Board ($3,700,000), the Department of National Health and Welfare 
($3,000,000), the Canada Department of Agriculture ($613,000), and a number of depart- 
ments and agencies contributing smaller amounts. In the social sciences and humanities 
the major contributor to university research is the Canada Council which in 1967-68 pro- 
vided $4,100,000, exclusive of about $1,000,000 for library acquisitions. A score of federal 
departments or agencies supported some work in the social sciences and humanities but their 
contributions were small. The total from federal sources, including the Canada Council, 
amounted to $5,800,000. Scholarship support from the Canada Council, the National 
Research Council and the Medical Research Council in 1967-68 amounted to $16,000,000. 


University of Toronto’s 
new Medical Building 
is one of the finest 
and best-equipped 
medical schools and 
research institutes on 
the North American 
Continent, a building 
that has been designed 
to keep pace with the 
rapidly changing char- 
acter of scientific and 
medical research, 
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The number of full-time university teachers has been increasing steadily and rapidly, 
reaching 16,529 in 68 universities and colleges in 1967-68. Of these, 5,393 were in the 
fields of natural sciences and engineering; health sciences accounted for 1,619; humanities, 
4,028; social sciences, 5,152; and 336 were classified as faculty administration. Preliminary 
findings in a cost study being conducted under the auspices of the Association of Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Canada and other groups indicate that faculty devote on the 
average about 29 p.c. of their time to research and graduate student supervision. 


Graduate students are the source of future research workers. In 1967-68, according 
to a DBS survey of higher education, 35,243 graduate students were enrolled in Canadian 
universities, of whom 24,187 were full-time students registered in 52 universities and 
colleges. The Office of Economic Studies of the National Research Council has noted a 
relative decline in the percentage of graduate students enrolled in natural sciences and 
engineering. In 1963-64 one out of every two graduate students was enrolled in science or 
engineering; in 1966-67 there were 9,200 full-time science and engineering graduate students 
and 11,900 in other disciplines. It was estimated that 1,245 Ph.D’s would be awarded by 
Canadian universities in 1967-68, of which 872 would be in the science and engineering 
fields. 


Section 5.—Industrial Research 


Subsection 1.—Industrial Research and Development Activities 


Canadian firms are becoming increasingly involved in research and development 
activities, particularly those associated with fabrication and end-product manufacture. 
The need to develop new or improved products to serve expanding domestic and foreign 
markets, to meet competition from other Canadian and foreign firms and to exploit effi- 
ciently the country’s natural resources has required industry to form and expand competent 
research and development units. In the present decade, capital and operating expendi- 
tures for industrial research and development (R & D), encouraged by the growth 
in markets, production facilities, financial resources and supplies of technically skilled 
manpower, have increased rapidly, as shown in the chart on p. 384, accompanied by a 
growth in the professional and supporting personnel of about 10 p.c. per annum; capital 
expenditures more than tripled from 1961 to 1965. 


The Federal Government recognizes the need for a strong research and development 
effort in Canada and has inaugurated several programs of direct assistance. The Depart- 
ment of Industry administers the Defence Development Sharing Programme and the 
Programme for the Advancement of Industrial Technology. The National Research Coun- 
cil and the Defence Research Board both make grants in support of industrial research 
projects. In addition, the Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act (IRDIA) 
authorizes the Department of Industry to make substantial grants to firms expanding 
their research and development programs. 


The Programme for the Advancement of Industrial Technology is of particular interest 
because of its innovative slant and selective nature. It was established in 1965 and is the 
civil counterpart to the Defence Development Sharing Programme. Its basic aim is to 
help Canadian secondary industry up-grade its technology and expand its innovative 
activity by underwriting the technical and market risks of specific product or process 
development projects which involve a significant advance in technology and which, if 
successful, offer good prospects for commercial exploitation in domestic and foreign markets. 
Priority goes to projects which increase productivity or otherwise contribute directly to 
attain a unique capability or technical leadership, taking advantage, where possible, of 
Canada’s natural resources and skills. Three of many successful innovations assisted by 
the Programme can be mentioned by way of example: Canadair Limited developed the 
CL-215 fire bomber/spray/utility aircraft in response to the country’s forest and resource 
development requirements; McPhar Geophysics Limited developed a new electromagnetic 
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system for airborne geophysical prospecting; RCA Victor Company Limited developed and 
has successfully exported special electronic communication satellite earth station systems 
and equipment. 


Employment Related to R & D Activities.—The level of employment of scientists 
and engineers in the various sectors of industrial research and development gives a measure 
of the corresponding activity. The first 10 industries rank as follows (1965):— 


Scientists 
a Per Cent 
Engineers of 
Rank Industry inR & D Total 
No. 
Sg COM MPSD DIOGO oe ae ce nee tee te eic 1,737 27.3 
2 Chemical products (other than drugs and medicines).....,., 946 14.8 
POP aE Ona aid Bart oh sy Sol tS apn con oalys deem conceedoncad,, te cnc 665 10.4 
4 454 (al 
5 299 4.7 
6 273 4.3 
7 257 4.0 
8 237 3.7 
9 231 3.6 
10 218 3.4 
ALS In usr’, WI Ui.Y. eel DOR « 6,367 100.0 


Che above 10 industries absorb some 83 p.c. of the scientists and engineers employed in 
% & D and represent more than half the sales volume of Canadian industry; the first three 
adustries employ more than 50 p.c. Some 64 p.c. of the professionals involved in indus- 
rial R & D are engineers, which reflects the emphasis on applied research and develop- 
rent. About 24 p.c. of the scientists and engineers have advanced degrees (approximately 
2p.c. Ph.D’s and 12 p.c. M.Se’s). 


It is possible to distinguish a group of research intensive industries by considering the 
umber of scientists and engineers employed in R & D per million dollars of sales as 
lows (1965):— 

Scientists and 


Engineers per 

Rank Industry $1,000,000 Sales 
No. 
1 Scientific and professional amstrnmmente ey set ree Aue Ae, Way lor Gaul 2.22 
Gor rmmitions watts batirincsrt btiRtl. cieebulwmmanek bor, Ges ie 2.04 
CERES Seat POPS Tale bulnicadinpnnihibetidunchen ah 1.62 
Berane Droductag en ( sur ager ae agetie tr Mipernon erates 1.37 
5 hemical products (other than drugs and MBCicinicg) sj AAs. Ws apr eaes 0.69 
6 MM ait Se pass avd wR Sn-4 dix dtc: 0.27 
OS TES OSES PO AREA RIRRR RS A heli tater 0.27 
papas hop lca aan dose MLE Ee VERE a CURT 0.21 
9 Primary metals (neveltttons)<b ptt ines ibs scrnipacaguasiibarursh sacs 0.19 
SP OMON ine sncbionewiivinweticmpeoromreltrsrrc te 0.18 


r all industries reporting, there were on the average 0.27 scientists and engineers in 
& D per $1,000,000 of sales ;R & D expenditures were 1.1 p.c. of sales. The first five 
lustries shown, which employed about 60 p.c. of the total professional staff in R & ID} 
' Clearly differentiated from the remainder by ratios of from two to 12. These five 
lustries produce relatively sophisticated products and undertake more R & D in Canada 
m some of the others; for example, 62 p.c. of rubber, 35 p.c. of non-ferrous primary 
tals and 25 p.c. of machinery R & D expenditures are foreign. Also, research and 
felopment undertaken for military purposes, which accounts for 25 p.c. of the total 
&D expenditures, was very important to some of the five top industries; military R & D 
65) accounted for about 57 p.c. of the intramural R & D expenditure for the aircraft 
ustry, 63 p.c. of that for the scientific and professional instruments industry, and 36 p.c. 
hat for the electrical products industry. 
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Subsection 2.—Industrial Research and Development Expenditures 


The latest biennial DBS survey of expenditures on industrial research and development 
in Canada was carried out in 1968 and will, when completed, give estimates for 1965 to 
1968. At the time of printing, however, the results of this survey were not yet available 
and those for the previous survey taken in 1966 are summarized in the following tables; 
details of the 1968 survey will be contained in the DBS publication Industrial Research 
and Development Expenditures in Canada, 1967. 


The type of industrial research and development covered by these surveys ranges 
from pure research designed to obtain new knowledge in the physical and life sciences to 
conceiving and developing new products and processes, or major changes in products and 
processes, and bringing them to the stage of production. Such activities as market re- 
search and process and quality control are excluded. Companies surveyed were asked 
to report the cost of research and development done within the company in Canada and 
payments for research done outside the company in and outside Canada. 


Spending on industrial research and development has increased every year during 
the period 1963-66. The annual increases in current expenditures from 1963 to 1964 and 
from 1964 to 1965 were about 20 p.c., but this rate seems to have declined to about 5 p.c. 
in 1965 to 1966. However, the 1966 estimates are largely forecasts. A possible explanation 
of this apparent decline may be that several major projects with heavy costs for prototype 
materials or ‘expendable’ research equipment are reaching completion. Both the aircraft 
and primary metals industries forecast declines in expenditures in 1966. 


Two other observations may be made from the data in Table 8. The first is that 
expenditures for research and development plant and equipment seem to continue at a 
rate of about 20 p.c. of current intramural costs. The second is that the size and relative 
importance of payments for research and development performed abroad seem to be 
declining. Indeed, in 1965 companies reported receiving almost as much for such purposes | 
from other countries as they spent abroad. 


8.—Total Industrial Research and Development Expenditures, 1963-66 


Ne ee, ea 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966! 
$’000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
Current Expenditures— 
Intramural Costs..........e cece cere e erect rece 153.6 188.3 235.0 248.0 
Wages and salaries..........++-0++sseneeeetees 81.4 95.0 115.0 128.2 
ETAT A ee rede oss oda batoke Te otal fe belalatotaie/e elim a telnte na lslars 72.2 93.3 120.0 119.8 
Extramural payments..........eeeeee reece neers 30.8 35.4 29.3 30.5 
Ganadacinen ier ctteqateles eieteieteteet- stetcroe 1.4 1.6 2.2 9.8 
Outside Canada........---ssecseeeeeceeseeees 29.48 83, 83 rae | 28.28 
Totals, Current Expenditures.......... 184.4 223.7 264.3 278.5 
Capital Expenditures— 
Land and buildings.............-eeeeeeereeereeeee 10.6 14.8 13.8 20.6 
Wiquipments. Wise «ce see eee eevee renee see 17.1 ole 36.1 31.5 
Totals, Capital Expenditures........... 27.7 46.5 49.9 52.2 
Totals, All Expenditures...........----- 212.1 270.2 314.2 330.7 


1 Forecast by respondents. 2 Adjusted by DBS to remove those payments made by one Canadian firm to 
another, since such payments are covered in the intramural costs. 3 DBS estimate. 


Table 9 shows the current intramural research and development expenditures by 
performing industries. In 1965, three industries—electrical products, aircraft and chemical | 
products—accounted for about 57 p.c. of the total expenditures. Since 1955, the yeal | 
of the first survey, these industries have spent more for current intramural research and | 
development than all others combined. 


‘ 


| 
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§.—Current Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Industry, 1963-66 


Industry 1963 1964 1965 1966! 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
emma s saat A EUS shed es SB Td Uy red R deeds 5,151 6,818 8,404 8,817 
OOPS 8 aise ue el. tio 688 1,298 1,826 1,873 
Manufacturing— 
pron end beverages... i.e. Wiaye les cebl eed. eek, 3,788 4,543 5,422 6,097 
BEOIOOTs tne wr ders vers. ces sete cid Meee Gil CNB 1,903 2,099 2,485 3,115 
Peeeeihd. 06. Protons. tors oll. enssaain on 2,597 2,816 3,366 3,220 
Mee Tech ntse Ns. a eRe ee 154 195 300 297 
Beeervare-aniel fextures = 0.50 s6k os), Wee eatG 118 127 114 121 
BRON rssi heidi > inde bi. due le 10,985 14,389 14, 460 16,174 
Primary metals (ferrous) eae ee 3,014 3,777 5,603 4,016 
Primary metals (non-ferrous)... sn eR Sa 9,054 9,183 9,671 10,348 
Metal TL wee ESO ODE Fiat aes a teiaigiy ie 3,646 3,170 3,296 3,167 
ENO tats cp Fuk -Freqeroniaociicd.. ck , 6,496 7,743 8,154 8,879 
epererv and parts..°...0 0. ee 30,846 40, 526 54,469 50,838 
Other transportation equipment 675 1,811 1,990 1,840 
Electrical products.............__ 30,956 40,015 55, 824 60, 504 
Non-metallic mineral products.......... 1,916 1,889 1,784 2,104 
Petroleum products................77 7,699 8,655 11,715 15,657 
Drugs and medicines........./1. 0°77" 4,413 5,583 6,929 8,349 
Other chemical products..........77' 17,985 20,308 22,926 24,860 
Scientific and professional instruments 5,007 5, 366 7,477 7,872 
Oalier manuiacturing......, 2... ..... 0000 eccc ce hon, 2,344 3,470 3,776 4,100 


143, 596 175, 665 219,761 231,558 


FT 


Totals, Manufacturing DECC «05 crs corte ete evstah tars EEE 


Transportation and other utilities............................. 3,172 3,181 3,339 3,672 
Other eM OPULACMITINE Fo ioga hiehos) sav cco, ke 987 1,396 1,679 2,063 
Totals, All Industries............................... 153,594 188,353 235,009 247,983 


Because of difficulties of interpretation and estimation, the figures shown in Table 10 
cannot be more than approximations. However, they do indicate that the research and 
development performed within an industrial group may be for the benefit of some other 
related industry or for a new ‘industry’, Furthermore, company groups may have been 
assigned to one industry, whereas the activities of the group, including research and 


the chemical industry ; also, research and development for the aircraft industry was largely 
for other products—about $27,000,000 was spent on aircraft, $10,000,000 on guided missiles 
and space vehicles, and $22,000,000 on other transportation equipment. 


— 10.—Current Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Product Group, 1965 


Product Group Amount Aa Product Group Amount rae 
$’000,000 $’000,000 
Food and beverages 5.2 Zee 44.2 18.8 
Rubber products........7.° 71177777" Sag 1.3 5.6 2.4 
Miextilcs....5........ 6.5 2.8 2.0 0.9 
orest products............... 12.8 5.5 2.5 hal 
melting and refining 19.3 8.2 12.1 5.2 
oling, casting and e 3.4 1.4 Was 3.1 
abricated metal products 3.1 1.3 StF 2.4 
Machinery............. 11.8 5.0 7.0 3.0 
Scientific and professional 
NS SE Sate ae aed 5.3 2.3 7.5 3.2 
rE.........4...., 26.9 11.5 8.8 3.7 
Guided missiles and space vehicles. . 9.9 4.2 
BeemVehiGless 2 .)c.)2d er) avranace 3.1 1.3 
er transportation and equipment,. 21.7 9.2 235.0 100.0 
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For all Canadian industry, the performing company is by far the most important 
source of funds. However, Table 11 gives sources of funds for total current and capital 
research and development expenditures. Since capital expenditures are not usually 
financed by governments or other companies supporting a firm’s research and development 
program, the performing company would be a less dominant source of funds for current 
intramural expenditures—perhaps accounting for about 65 p.c. rather than 71 p.c. Other 
significant sources are the Federal Government, foreign governments and foreign related 
companies. Industries and firms do not rely on the same sources to the same extent. 
For example, about 67 p.c. of the research and development funds for the aircraft industry 
seems to come from outside the performing company. The direct support of the Federal 
Government goes mainly to two industries—aircraft (52 p.c.) and electrical products 
(31 p.c.). Funds from foreign sources account for about one fifth of all intramural ex- 
penditures for the drug, petroleum and aircraft industries. 


11.—Sources of Funds for Intramural Research and Development, by Industry, 1965! 


Canadian Sources 
De EEE | 
Foreign 
Industry " reseen Govern- Sources? Total 
peemor ere sol pre 
ompany | Subsidiary c 
Companies Canada 
ke pe ee ee | ee a errs eRe Oe 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Mineaiy tie otic cee etiicists e:steleara o statetririe ti 9,428 22 511 315 10,381 
Gas and oil wells...........-+eee0+ 1,926 427 — 601 2,954 
Manufacturing— 
Food and beverages.......--++5 6, 903 16 299 _ 7,219 
Riubberid. Weidsbie cletae vielics +e teame 1,922 —_— 202 852 2,976 
TT OXEILES « o, sisce c.ececareinioas Sldleinisis <auesais 4,269 54 50 30 4,421 
WOO eee ceencmctetr ee cee ersta ss 224 — _ — 340 
Furniture and fixtures........... 114 — _— — 114 
TIPSPON., «cies state = sia visti gains aan 21,307 974 320 428 25,227 
Primary metals (ferrous)....... 7,634 — 47 12 7,693 
Primary metals (non-ferrous)... 10,201 815 288 21 11,528 
Metal fabricating.............+- 3,418 — 193 — 3,615 
Machinery..........-seceeeeeees 7,474 — 101 729 8, 432 
Aircraft and parts..........++.- 17,798 219 25,982 10,608 54,610 
Other transportation equipment. 1,955 — 46 _— 2,001 
Electrical products............. 43,219 37 15,468 3,456 63, 033 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 1,013 20 220 647 1,905 
Petroleum products...........+- 17,767 _ 65 4,807 22,726 
Drugs and medicines..........- 7,542 — 403 2,289 10,234 
Other chemical products........ 27, 282 188 601 397 28, 468 
Scientific and professional in- 
SEUMICIUS © sictere sic er aseit wists alessio) bie 4,020 _ 2,953 477 7,713 
Other manufacturing............ 2,106 78 1,769 50 4,003 
Totals, Manufacturing...... 186,168 2,401 49,007 24,803 266, 258 
Transportation and other utilities... 3,488 _ _— a 3, 488 
Other non-manufacturing...........- 603 172 421 . 222 1,799 
Totals, All Industries. .... 201,613 3,022 49,939 25,941 284,880 
Percentage of total funds...........- 70.8 1. 17.5 9.1 100.0 
1 Includes capital expenditures. 2 Includes the membership fees of research institutes and payments for 
research and development performed under contract for non-related companies, 3 Includes foreign govern- 


ments. 
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Section 6.—International Comparisons in Research and 
Development Expenditures 


In the early 1960s, Canada ranked eighth among a selected group of industrialized 
countries in terms of percentage of gross national product (GNP) spent on research and 
development (as shown in Table 12) and third in GNP per capita. 


12.—Comparison of Research and Development Effort in Some 
Developed Countries or Areas 


Source: Reviews of National Science Policy: U.S.A., OECD, Paris 1968. 


R & D Expenditure 


GNP GNP Popu- 
Country or Area (1964) per capita lation As P.C 
(1964) (1964) Amount of GNP Year 
(te ee a | — se pete a eno 
$’000,000,000 $ ”000,000 $’000,000 
BOAO RNTARG A WA Are) 43.54 2,109 19.2 425 1.0 1963 
European Economic Community 
(EEC), excl, Luxembourg...., 273.98 179.6 8,462 1.4 1963-64 
TEIN a tl 103.98 1,774 58.2 1,436 1.4 1964 
Beano we eri, Seek YT ES 88.12 1,674 48.4 1,299 1.6 1963 
Pale etla thet neste 44st 49.58 897 51.1 290 0.6 1963 
| SLAC hae a ae ee a etal 15.44 1,502 9.3 123 0.9 1963 
Netherlands)........:.0. 00.11, 16.86 1,385 12°71 314 1.9 1964 
2 Pio og eA alee i 69.08 622 96.9 892 1.5 1963 
oO NSICTI gS Agee ee ee 17.47 2,281 7.6 253 15 1964 
United Kingdom................. 91.90 1,700 54.2 2,159 2.3 1964-65 
mitted States sic. .cledeeswdhecke., 638 .82 3,243 192.1 21,323 3.4 1963-64 


Within this group of industrialized countries there are wide differences in total resources, 
in population densit , in defence and technological commitments, and in industrial, com- 
mercial and political structure. These qualifications must be kept in mind when making 
comparisons. 

Research and development expenditures in Canada (Chart I, p. 383), expressed in 
terms of GNP, were about one third of those in the United States, one half of those in the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, and approximately two thirds of those of Germany, 
France, Sweden and J apan. 

Government support of scientific activities in Canada doubled during the period 
1960-66, reaching $400,000,000 in 1966 (Chart II, p. 384). The proportional growth rate 
was close to that for government support of research and development in Britain. The 
contributions of industry and university to research and development funds increased 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduret 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the powers of different 


legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt 
with by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that ‘“The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters”. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to — 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 

* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of J ustice, Ottawa. 
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organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however 
(Sect. 101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of 
Canada. It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important 
changes, particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirm- 
ing the right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of 
the federal judiciary are given in Chapter II, pp. 77-79, and_ provincial judiciaries are 
dealt with briefly at p. 79. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 


system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts, some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 


conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 
Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 


draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 


and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and dangerous sexual offenders partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 


¢. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. Since the new Code came into force several amend- 


be heard by a quorum (at least five) of judges of that Court instead of a single judge; 
amendments effected by SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition 
of “obscenity” and making provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material 
without a charge necessarily being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496, 
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to the allowing of time for payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed 
in aircraft in flight over the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a news- 
paper or broadcast of a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence 
at a preliminary inquiry or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless 
the accused has been discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial 
has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 
system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 442-444). 


It is most important to note that in 1960 (SC 1960, c. 44) Parliament enacted what 
is known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further details, its 
general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 


“1, It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 


continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or . 


_ sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 


(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 
property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 
(c) freedom of religion; f 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.”’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions, the courts have 
not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 


In 1961 (SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44), the offence of murder was divided into capital and 
non-capital, the death penalty was abolished in relation to the offence of non-capital 
murder, and the term criminal sexual psychopath was dropped and the term dangerous 


sexual offender substituted; in 1965 (SC 1964-65, c. 53) provision was made for the right to 


appeal in habeas corpus proceedings. 


The concept of “non-capital murder” was introduced into Canadian criminal law in | 


1961. At that time, capital murder was defined to include, for example, planned and 


deliberate murder, murder in the course of certain violent acts and murder of peace officers | 


and prison officers. Life imprisonment was substituted for the death penalty in cases 
where the accused was convicted of non-capital murder. In 1966, the House of Commons, 
on a free vote, rejected a Bill under which the death penalty for murder would have been 
completely abolished but in 1967 (SC 1967-68 c. 15) an Act was passed under which the 


definition of capital murder is restricted to the murder of peace officers or prison officers. 


This Act was brought into force on Dec. 29, 1967, and will continue in force for a period 
of five years from that day. The Act will then expire unless before the end of the five-year 
period Parliament by a joint resolution of both Houses directs that it shall continue in 
force. If the Act is not continued in force before the expiry of the five-year period, the 
broader definition of capital murder introduced in 1961 will again come into operation. It 


should be noted that the law contains a provision whereby a person in respect of whom - 


sentence of death has been commuted or a person who has been sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for capital murder shall not be released without the prior approval of the Governor 
in Council. 


A Bill (C-195) proposing a number of changes in criminal law and procedure was 


introduced and given first reading in the House of Commons on Dec. 21, 1967. The 


proposals relating to the Criminal Code constitute the most comprehensive review of that _ 
Code since it came into force on Apr. 1, 1955. Among the changes to the substantive law 
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proposed in the Bill are amendments relating to gaming and lotteries, “drinking and 
driving’, homosexual acts and therapeutic abortion. 

At present, lotteries and games of chance or mixed chance and skill are, with limited 
exceptions, unlawful. Under the proposals in the Bill, it would be lawful for the Federal 
Government to conduct a lottery and for a provincial government to pass legislation 
enabling it to conduct a lottery either alone or in conjunction with one or more other 
provincial governments. The proposals would also enable provincial authorities to issue 
licences under which charitable and religious organizations would be authorized to conduct 
lotteries and games and under which agricultural fairs and exhibitions would no longer 
be restricted to lotteries and games conducted on the exhibition grounds, 


test when required to do so by a peace officer who has reasonable and probable grounds to 
believe that the person’s ability to drive is impaired and it would be an offence for a person 
to fail or refuse without reasonable excuse to take a blood test when so required. It is 
also proposed that, where such blood test is taken within two hours of the alleged offence 
and the various conditions set out in the legislation relating to the taking of the test are 
complied with, the result of the test would be prima facie evidence of the proportion of 
alcohol in the driver’s blood. 

The Bill also contains provisions whereby therapeutic abortion would not be unlawful 
where the operation is carried out after the therapeutic abortion committee of an accredited 
hospital has certified that the continuation of the pregnancy would or would be likely to 
endanger the life or health of the female. Under the proposed amendments, the operation 
could be performed only by a duly qualified medical practitioner and only in an accredited 
hospital and the Minister of Health of a province would be entitled to information relating 
to the issue of a certificate and to the operation. 

The Bill also contains a provision, the principal effect of which would be to remove 
from the ambit of the criminal law homosexual acts committed in private between two 
consenting adults. 

Other significant changes proposed in the Bill relate to the publication of the evidence 
at preliminary enquiries, the procedure in the case where an accused person may be unfit 
to stand trial, the use of suspended sentence and probation, and certain new rights of appeal. 

As noted earlier in this Section, an amendment was made to the Criminal Code in 
1959 restricting the publication of an admission or confession at a preliminary inquiry. 
Under a proposal contained in the Bill, provision would be made whereby, on the applica- 
tion of the accused, the magistrate or justice holding a preliminary inquiry may make an 
order forbidding publication of any of the evidence until the accused has been discharged 
or, if he has been committed for trial, the trial has ended. Apart from such an order, of 
course, the present prohibition against publishing an admission or confession would remain. 


At present, where there is reason to believe that the accused person is unfit on account 
of insanity to stand trial, the issue of his fitness to stand trial is decided as soon as it arises. 
If the court decides that the accused is not fit to stand trial, he is detained in custody at 
the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor. As the merits of the case against him are not 
tried, it is possible for an innocent person to be so detained. Under the proposed amend- 
ments, the court would have the power to postpone dealing with the issue of fitness to 
stand trial until after the prosecutor has presented his evidence. If the prosecutor’s 
evidence is not sufficiently strong to make out a case, the accused would be acquitted and 
Set free. If he required treatment for a mental condition, he would be dealt with under 
the applicable provincial mental health legislation instead of under the Criminal Code. 
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In addition, in order to safeguard the rights of those persons who are found unfit to stand 
trial and therefore detained in custody, the Lieutenant-Governor of the province would 
be authorized to appoint a board to review at least every six months the case of every 
person so detained. This same board would also review at least every six months the case 
of every person who is held in custody in the province following an acquittal on account 
of insanity at the time the offence was committed. 


In regard to sentence, the Bill contains provisions which would enable courts to make 
more liberal use of suspended sentences, with or without probation. At present, the fact 
that the offender has more than one previous conviction generally prevents the court 
from suspending the passing of sentence. The proposed amendments would remove this 
restriction; would enable probation orders to be transferred from one province to another; 
would enable the court to make a probation order in addition to a sentence of imprisonment 
not exceeding two years; and would make it a substantive offence, punishable on summary 
conviction, for a person on probation wilfully to refuse to comply with the probation order. 


The Bill also contains amendments relating to appeals by way of new trial in summary 
conviction cases which are designed to make the institution of such appeals less complicated 
and costly. At present, for example, the appellant must supply the appeal court with a 
transcript of the evidence taken at the trial, unless the appeal court makes an order dis- 
pensing with such transcript. Under a proposal contained in the Bill, it would no longer 
be necessary for the appellant to provide the transcript unless the appeal court specifically 
ordered him to do so. 


The Bill also proposes to narrow the definition of “dangerous sexual offender’? which 
was introduced in 1961 (SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44) and to give the court of appeal express 
power to order a new hearing in the case of an appeal arising out of an application for 
preventive detention of a person as a habitual criminal or as a dangerous sexual offender. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Offences may be classified under two headings, ‘“‘indictable offences” and “offences 
punishable on summary conviction”. Indictable offences are grouped in two main cate- 
gories: (1) offences that violate the Criminal Code and (2) offences against federal statutes. 
These include the graver crimes. Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not 
expressly made indictable—include offences against the Criminal Code, provincial statutes 
and municipal by-laws. It is debatable how far some summary conviction offences are of 
a criminal nature and whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are 
breaches of municipal by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, as, for 
example, parking violations or practising trades without licence but, on the other hand, 
summary conviction offences may include such serious charges as assault and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 


The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, Sub- 
section 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons, so that it may be possible to | 


evaluate the population engaged in prohibited activities and to help in the treatment 
of anti-social behaviour in terms of subject-centred action. In the present counting 


system, although individuals may be charged with more than one offence, only one offence » 
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is tabulated for each person. This offence is selected according to the following criteria: 
(1) if the person were tried on several charges, the offence selected is that for which pro- 
ceedings were carried to the farthest stage—conviction and sentence; (2) if there were 
several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 
awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the 
offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by 
the law; (4) if a person were prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another—for 
example, charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter—the offence selected is the 
one for which the person was convicted. 


In 1966 there were 51,080 adults charged with 89,176 indictable offences, of whom 


45,670 were found guilty of 79,865 offences. In the previous year there were 46,662 adults 
charged with 83,796 indictable offences, of whom 41,832 were found guilty of 75,300 offences. 


1.—Persons Charged and Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 
100,000 Population 16 Years of Age or Over, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


Conve 
Persons Charged Persons Convicted pains 
Province or Territory Be hy i ae 
ee RG A sos || ae Sole nenrs 
1965 1966 1965 1966 1965 1966 
a No. No. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. No. 
Remecaiatt.”: |. OBL 1 Ot Oe 784 795 761 97.1 784 98.6 267 269 
Prince Edward Island..................... 183 110 178 97.3 107 97.3 262 154 
eae ss) ct abe eg OL. End 1,625 | 1,694] 1,446 89.0} 1,517 89.6 297 310 
i 1,065 | 1,338 | 1,034 97.1 | 1,298 96.6 271 332 
SE Aa Od ed 10,180 | 11,185 | 9,095 89.8 | 10,102 90.3 251 272 
Me eS, tt oad, Note. ad 16,392 | 17,946 | 14,393 87.8 | 15,745 87.7 323 343 
a EE Og ee ee 2,906 | 2,773 | 2,643 90.9 | 2,482 89.5 417 391 
ER oooh ees sc deuce. ccc 2,028 | 2,219] 1,890 93.2 | 2,052 92.5 310 334 
oS le 2 4,526 | 4,890 | 4,234 93.5 | 4,508 92.2 465 488 
British Columbia.......................... 6,789 | 7,759 | 5,941 87.5 | 6,750 87.0 493 535 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.,........ 234 371 217 92.7 330 88.9 969 1,454 
SULT CRESS: Seen ane Gee eee | 46,662 | 51,080 | 41,832 89.6 | 45,670 89.4 330 352 


Table 2 classifies indictable offences by type of offence for 1965 and 1966. Class I 
vovers offences against the person and in 1966 there were 6,582 males and 366 females 
vonvicted in this category, mostly for assaults of various kinds. Classes II to IV deal with 
offences against property. Thefts predominate among the offences in these classes, and 
breaking and entering, extortion and robbery—serious crimes which involve acts of violence— 
are the next most numerous. Class V deals with offences relating to currency and Class 
VI with miscellaneous offences; among the latter, the most numerous convictions are for 
offences connected with gaming, betting and lotteries. In 1966 there were 329 men and 99 
Women convicted under federal statutes of whom 297 men and 96 women were offenders 
under the Narcotic Control Act. 
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2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
1965 and 1966 


ee eS le 


1965 1966 Increase 
— or 
Persons Persons Decrease 
Class of Offence Persons Convicted Persons Convicted in 
Charged Charged Persons 
F. M. F, Convicted 
aad ee We betote nen bad seneVin | eu “ot hes ead See | See all Tiare i 
No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Criminal Code 
Class I. — Offences against the 
Persom. «vcs tes. senescence 7,689 6,072 313 8,365 6,582 366 +8.8 
Abduction and kidnapping.......... 76 49 2 57 35 2 —27.5 
Assault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction.... 5,386 4,357 222 6,009 4,833 264 +11.3 
Offences against females!........... 1,014 751 23 1,037 770 31 +3.5 
Causing death by criminal negli- 
gence,? manslaughter and murder. 208 134 7 198 130 12 +0.8 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
harm and danger........-++s+++++ 249 156 24 265 183 16 +10.6 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
motor vehicle...5.........---+++. 41 27 1 39 37 — +32.1 
Duties tending to preservation of 
Ma wde > gone nanatc nea GdagoManes 20 15 1 13 9 — —43.8 
Other offences against the person... 695 583 33 747 585 | 41 +1.6 
Class 11.—Offences against Prop- 
erty with Violence.............. 8,614 7,860 167 8,676 4,817 148 —0.8 
Breaking and entering a place, ex- 
tortion and robbery......-.+-++++> 8,614 7,860 167 8,676 7,817 148 —0.8 
Class II.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violence.......... 23,328 17,634 3,647 26,203 19,414 4,525 +12.5 
Fraud and false pretences........--- 2,749 2,136 300 2,981 2,264 356 +7.6 
Having in possession..........+++++ 2,607 2,109 120 2,742 2,260 124 +7.0 
eft. tec clete decks cic ae Pale nse 5° 17,972 13,389 3,227 20,480 14,890 4,045 +14.0 
Class IV. — Malicious Offences 
against Property.........-.-.--- 1,182 976 46 1,428 1,191 59 +22.3 
Arson and other fires.........--.6+- 134 97 10 176 131 8 +29.9 
Other interference with property... 1,048 879 36 1,252 1,060 51 +21.4 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences Relating to Currency... 1,389 1,118 195 1,247 992 159 —12.3 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
MENtSeeh a see eee te dae sels sos 1,302 1,052 186 1,155 928 151 —12.8 
Offences relating to currency....... 87 66 9 92 64 8 —4.0 
Class Vi.—Other Offemces.......... 3,934 3,053 348 4,545 3,616 373 +17.3 
Driving while ability to drive is 
hiya) 2400200 In aon enn Ode OAUGRaO. oor 281 237 3 368 301 8 +28.8 
Driving while intoxicated.......... 31 28 — 21 20 — —28.6 
Gaming, betting and lotteries...... 632 509 51 889 766 70 +49.3 
Keeping bawdy houses........--++- 212 31 160 177 31 136 —12.6 
Various other offences.............- 2,778 2,248 134 3,090 2,498 159 +11.5 
Totals, Criminal Code.......... 46,136 36,713 4,716 50,464 39,612 5,630 +9.2 
Federal Statutes 
Narcotic Control Act.........++--- 465 225 119 567 297 96 +14.2 
Other statutes...) teases - + c- ss - 61 54 5 49 32 3 —40.7 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 526 279 124 616 329 99 +6.2 
Grand Totals..............- 46, 662 36,992 4,840 51,080 39,941 5,729 49.2 


1Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
attempted rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


Table 3 shows that 35.5 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences in 1966 had 


not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 53.4 p.c. were 24 years of age or 


younger, 30.3 p.c. were between the ages of 25 and 44, and 78.1 p.c. lived in urban centres. 
Of these offenders, 87.5 p.c. were males, 83.1 p.c. were born in Canada, 59.5 p.c. were 


single, 18.9 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 12.4 p.c. had no remunerative employment. — 
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3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1965 and 1966 


Item 1965 1966 Item 1965 1966 
WS a a hel Se a ee? ily: 
No. No. No. No. 
Total Persons Convicted......... 41,832 45,670 Sx 
Malo aac cok tantch tee +...| 36,992 39,941 
Type oF Occupation Bemrall eee alee ite ac 4,840 5,729 
page itu Nay Ree Rar eee ee 1,177 1,189 Epvcationat Status 
Arm SEVICOsSs,.. 7s. PUR. F 237 261 3 
oS Shenae Beenie oe 1,244 | 1,348 | yeable (Teed or write........... Tericor eines 
Commercial and managerial...__|_ 2,088 2518 ighischaol eee i 
’ High schoolise eee Poke, 16, 888 18,879 
Construction EOS ort eine. 44 en oe 4,169 4,296 Superion surwee ged Mie ee aee 603 716 
pce vaste era ey t 44 53 || Grade not stated...-111777 0117777 1,340 1,335 
is poe tapping and logging...... Pie ae NOPgiVel. woe ne ee 6,487 8,257 
Manufacturing and mechanical...’ 3,839 4/330 Aar 
111.2 ae AE sn a ee 612 719 
Service— 16 to 19 years... 14,722 
meomestie S200") 600.2 913 971 || 20 to 24 years.., 9,675 
Oo ee any On 1,407 1,506 || 25 to 44 years... 13,819 
Proleecional’’.... 6 vee. e 3 457 505 || 45 years or over 3,863 
Publie and protective............ 65 85 NOb-giventy.t aoe... ee. t, aie 3,591 
OCU, Sean Ae I, SL ane ing 221 
aE RE Bead tie 3,948 4,337 Brrrupace 
Transportation and communica. : “Steg OM a ripe sep ocia: 35,497 37,957 
ETS. OS, Peer teres 4 2,713 924 ritish Isles and other Common- 
Unemployed and retired (incl. Wealthienrss ca gathnttomenrre cece 842 833 
BOUSCWIVES).- 2.0)... ck. 5,279 5,665 || United States................1... 288 376 
a yn 7 ia 3,911 5,034 rae Ae ote elols toPate REAR ee Pater 1; ae 1, eH 
es BeAr ner es aaa 
Other foreign countries........... 36 7 
OUgivent Mie. Ati tee | 3,206 4,391 
RESIDENCE 
Wrbanicentrest sya. 4. eee wae 32,747 35,667 
Ruralldistri¢te wis 5)cey <a e 6,944 7,125 
Indeterminate. se tare oe he 874 1,007 
1,267 1,871 


Separated 
Notietvien Sl one 5k IN ue . 


victed to total persons convicted moved upward from 11.6 p.c. in 1965 to 12.5 p.c. in 1966, 
ranging from 4.8 p.c. in the Yukon and Northwest Territories to 14.3 p.c. in Quebec. 


4,—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


Females Convicted 


Females Convicted TitalePersnnk 
Province or Territory Convicted 
ene sR 
1965 1966: 1965 - 1966 
EE EM Loli) 

No. No. p.c. p.c. 
ocho nes crevenin vrneecseavewrecobvborrndcle, 80 92 10.5 ber 
RUMAH... Nougat le. daee th 4 5.1 3.7 
RE einen eel Male ote 109 136 ee) 9.0 
NB pcr eirsonairnsircicneroser bnccccoun he 68 97 6.6 7.6 
SN so ccs hs... a A ea Te 1,010 1,443 LI 14.3 
Ontario ASO GINS no Aves 05s Males ats nce ached sce ROE A. 1,868 2,180 13.0 13.8 
EN 6p once - 50a daitabdienn aah 1. encase. t.. 363 278 13.7 11.2 
| | a RRR Cia etiam a a ae 166 179 8.8 8.7 
GD 82508 2+ 2h, 5555,.eateane eevee. Ae 452 487 10.7 10.8 
| RR MR RRO ald tnd? Re a 705 817 11.9 12.1 
Empad Northwest Territories. \,.sa00s icsseccec 10 16 4.6 4.8 
LE 8 ER eect: ican! Bip ne Be 4,840 5,729 11.6 12.5 
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Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than one 
conviction at a court appearance for the years 1962 to 1966. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, and 
breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Fool ried | Noo te tNes anes eae 
Persons Convicted of— 
D) Bit SNG hands aa tdoUDaoocdn COD COUREOHNOT C00 GopcrodoS 300 5, 669 6,244 6,085 5,754 6, 032 
SL BhiLET (Ce bnensone (oboe st ueccooc cnodsoQoUaae oO nacneasoT 2,046 2,155 2,094 2,063 2,071 
VALOLETICOS Fniett ss slevstaloraietelolatetetcteleraivia’ s/o fetifete tate tote ete ores alsin 1,023 1,164 1,052 1,045 1,016 
B OffCNCOB...- 2c esse e ec ec ce saeencencececssecessececees 594 615 587 564 651 
G OFFENCES. «. cc tapecr ce eccs cere ssnscecescrrsscneceasess 389 407 412 / 399 425 
M QELENCES: fc eld- sheers ede rise. wlee mieiejernye e nieloinfelelpisie fi [0e e 262 276 258 270 291 
GE OM COS ee nero eiske eles iGo ei ese,01ro.oi> olesaioleletelole\ a,c else 194 217 209 213 208 
©) ETO COSI Siete he: + eles = lense se\nip iaiesexe oisie we islelocnso,rekeheledeleieye = aleie 140 170 151 156 135 
AQVOLLEN COSI S so wiles Foca cies faye ert en: oleetatatelo Sloe oye + 118 123 121 138 116 
11 to 20 offences. ......eseceecevcecrcsesecccateereeteses 416 491 476 440 467 
21 offences OF OVEF...... cece erence eter eres cnet seeseeee 151 169 151 158 153 


11,002 12,031 11,596 11,200 11,565 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence.......-+.+ see eee sees renee 27,661 30,883 30,501 30,632 34,105 


Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence 


—— 


Grand Totals... ...........-:eceee eect rete eeneces 38, 663 42,914 42,097 41,832 45,670 


Disposition of Cases and Previous Convictions.—As shown in Table 1, p. 427, of 
all suspects before the courts for indictable offences in 1966, 89.4 p.c. were adjudged guilty. 
There was, however, considerable variation among the provinces in this respect, the propor- 
tion ranging from 87.0 p.c. in British Columbia to 98.6 p.c. in Newfoundland. 


Table 6 shows that of the 45,670 persons convicted in 1966, 25.7 p.c. had no previous 
conviction, 13.2 p.c. had previously been found guilty of one offence and 30.0 p.c. had two | 
or more earlier convictions; court records for the other 31.1 p.c. were not obtained. There 
is little change in these percentages from year to year. 


6.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 
Convictions, 1965 and 1966 
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Item 1965 1966 Item 1965 1966 
Bite =|) ae eee eS ee ae 
No. No. No. No. 
Glrarved doce tic sisiesenietas tei 46,662 51,080 || Males convicted..........-..-++-- 36,992 39,941 
WMGquitteds «cc cciecs-eecmern =i = 4,305 4,237 || Females convicted...........-+-. 4,840 5,729 
Disagreement of jury........-+++++ 5 11. || First conviction............+-+++- 10,966 11,734 
Stay of proceedings..........-.++55 435 473 || Second conviction...........+++.- 5,853 6, 030 
If apl oh 1 eee eee ste ne An APRIOS SBA oot 23 21 || Reiterated convictions............ 13,629 13,701 
Detained because of insanity...... 62 B21 i) Not given stcrc.cle cis clareiste = ncnereisiss 11,384 14,205 
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Sentences, Method of Trial and Court Proceedings.—Table 7 summarizes 
the first court sentences given for indictable offences, Table 8 shows the method of trial 
and disposition of cases, and Table 9 shows persons charged and convicted of indictable 
crimes according to trial court. 


Two kinds of sentences maintain for a certain period of time a relationship between 
the person dealt with by the court and the legal institutions of a community—probation 
and commitment to an institution. There are several types of institutions to which a per- 
son can be committed, such as penitentiaries, reformatories, gaols and industrial farms. 
Theoretically, every institution has a specific purpose which is supposed to be taken into 
account when arriving at a legal decision. In practice, however, the availability of an 
institution in a given community is a factor in determining the decision rendered by the 
court. 


7.—First Court Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1966 


Sentence Nfld./P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta.| B.C. and_ |l\Canada 


Option of fine...) ........... 229 32/ 452) 341] 2,899] 4,571] 541] 559 1,543) 1,558 53]| 12,778 
Gaol— . 
Under one year........... 166 24/ 395! 407] 2,659] 3,016] 570] 602 1,265] 2,089 191} 11,384 
One year or over.......... 47 4 19 50 274 385 135 158 468 598 28 2,166 
Reformatory and Training 
0000) aa Ete Bate 4 1 11 158} 1,851 34) — -- 99 1 2,163 
Penitentiary— 
Under two years.......... _ — — 12 2 186 ik 3 2 10) — 222 
Two years and under five. 29) 11 159 97 522 626 128 76 231 335 5 2,219 
Five years and under ten.. 1) — 10 14 110 113 11 3 31 28 2 323 
Ten years and under four- 

‘ol Se ak eae Seen i 1} — — 1 24 20; — 2 4 5 1 58 
Fourteen years or over....| — — — — 15 10) — — 1 44 — 30 
se 295 oe ak a — — 2) — 17 11} — 1 1 4 1 37 
PTOVENUIVE..... 0 oe oc A. — _ — — 2 2; — — — 10) — 14 

EDLs oon i — — — —_ 5 1) — — = 3; — 9 
Suspended sentence without 
BEODBUION: 5 <5 hie-s ae ck ce « 100 29) 171) 141 | 1,753} 1,055} 554] 410 568} 914 34]) 5,729 
Suspended sentence with pro- 
“1 ya a 207 6} 298] 226 | 1,662] 3,898] 502] 9238 394] 1,093 14] 8,538 
otis etl. 784) 107! 1,517] 1, 293/10, 102/15, 745 2,482) 2,052! 4,508] 6,750 330] 45,670 


8.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1966 


a 
iy: 

Method of Trial and Sex |Nfld. |P.E.I. N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask. | Alta. B.C.} and |lCanada 

= ee 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


By Judge and Jury— 


Wonvicted...........5.. M. 4) 1 26 13] 128) 294 22 31 4) 149 11 683 
i Oe 1; — 1) — 10 17) — 2 3 i 39 
Acquitted.............. M| — | — 13 2 26} 124 5 10 5 51 7 243 
Fy) — | — — — — 13} — = 2 4 1 20 


Detained because of 
RIBBEIBY oso ti oie oe M.| — —_ 3; — 5 2 1] — _— 250 — 13 
Z 2 
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8.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1966—concluded 


Method of Trial and Sex 


By Judge and Jury— 
concluded 


Disagreement of jury. . ah 


INO Biuleiecc sce ceca M. 
F. 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
Convicted.............. M. 
FE, 
INC UISTED saicccfee tos tatole M 


By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
Convicted. «..4epscceee M. 
B. 
Acquitted!...-10--- «oar M 


By a Magistrate, Absolute 


Jurisdiction— 
Convicted............-. M. 854 
F, 134 
oquitted ines M 75 


ee i 


66 


Canada 


No. 


25 


21 
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9.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
EIEN rr te Ep eye ben ae. 


Persons Charged and Convicted by— Persons Charged and Convicted by— 
| eC RSC ap mc cee a ee 


Province or Territory 


Police Police 
and Item - : 
eee: Juvenile ms ahs ey Juvenile 3 ay 
or ounty | Higher or ounty | Higher 
patel Family} Court | Court Total yay Family] Court | Court Total 
cipal Court cipal Court 
Court Court 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Wehargeds: je). 304 761 17 1 5 784 704 81 4 6 795 
Convicted 42 sth i. 8. 740 17 1 3 761 694 81 4 5 784 
Prince Edward Island— 
Chargeds, 2725.55.04. } 178 — 4 1 183 91 3 16 — 110 
Convicted 12.2) 0 eh 173 ~ 4 1 178 89 3 15 — 107 
Nova Scotia— 
ATES. Sas ee A 1,511 9 77 28 | 1,625 || 1,593 16 40 45 1,694 
onvicted.-.i.07.. 4. 1,354 9 64 19 1,446 1,445 13 32 27 1,517 
New Brunswick— 
iotrireed rth O00). 1,012 10 31 12{ 1,065 || 1,308 @ 14 10 1,339 
Wonvicted. 0. coe oe: 989 10 27 8 1,034 1,264 a 14 8 1,293 
Quebec— 
Oe 2c ER he 6,866 | 1,619} 1,498 147 | 10,180 || 7,916 | 2,009 1,115 145 | 11,185 
Convicted. 20, AI 6,228 | 1,608} 1,133 126 | 9,095 || 7,134] 1,993 858 117 | 10,102 
Ontario— 
iharged.. rah, oh 15,509 63 699 121 | 16,392 16,836 72 913 125 17,946 
Canvicted.......... 13,756 60 502 75 | 14,393 || 14,968 64 628 85 15,745 
Manitoba— 
hare o>. SFG 2,379 397 71 59 2,906 2,260 417 66 30 2,773 
Conyieted 22. 2a. eld. 2,162 383 50 48 2,648 2,002 410 49 21 2,482 
Saskatchewan— 
Charged RCS pear ee 1,884 6 96 42 2,028 2,069 4 98 47 2,218 
(pnvicted.............6 1,779 5 75 31 1,890 1,947 3 70 32 2,052 
Alberta— 
BATGCO 6 occ scccccccc 4,173 14 49 290 4,526 4,468 22 60 340 4,890 
GConvacted ... ikke... 3,958 14 38 224 4,234 4,200 22 45 241 4,508 
British Columbia— 
Oat a ee | 5,548 884 211 146 6,789 6,489 859 252 159 7,759 
Convicted.............. 4,846 859 142 94 5,941 5,626 848 170 106 6,750 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
Se 214 _ 11 9 234 827 1 23 20 371 
OUVICLED....0..000 0. 201 _ 8 8 217 303 1 15 11 330 
Canada— 
UCTS: Bae | 40,035 3,019 2,748 860 | 46,662 || 44,061 3,491 2,601 927 51,080 
Convicted............. 36,186 2,965 2,044 637 | 41,832 || 39,672 3,445 1,900 653 45,670 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 
Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Attention has been focused in recent years on the needs of the young adult offenders 
of from 16-24 years of age who constitute a promising field for modern reception and 
diagnostic facilities equipped with educational, trade training and other formative dis- 
ciplines. The young men and women in this age group account for 18.7 p.c. of the total 
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population 16 years of age or over, but they form over half of the criminal population com- 
mitting indictable offences. The group includes some of the most daring offenders who 
already may be experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely to be turned from 
crime by further education and training. There were 24,397 young adult offenders in 
1966, an increase of 8.9 p.c. over the previous year. 


10.—Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1965 and 1966 


weak | 


Year, Age Group and Sex Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. and_ || Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
1965 
DBF BT VCATS'S «cto areia\e) eats M. 1,574| 2,344 414 257 622 985 19 6,849 
Ws 161 185 49 21 18 76 _ 548 
(Ges ity) 29 Airs ehcononr M 1,093) 2,104 333 244 559 670 20 5, 539 
F 88 181 51 26 63 69 2 1 
{tse ey Genes Set aes ae M. 1,868] 2,638 471 380 874! 1,095 40 8,110 
1: 9 222 261 61 27 78 137 1 832 
Totals, 1965............ 5,006] 7,713) 1,379) 955] 2,214) 3,032 82] 22,392 
1966 
TG el iiV CATS vecietiletie sir M. ) 1,805) 2,272 430 337 592} 1,021 25) 7,250 
3 186 206 28 23 48 100 1 642 
TS.=yhO) Sees. epithe M. 1,097| 2,274 367 341 651 821 37 6, 224 
: 118 249 55 25 53 70 1 606 
20 a4 BEE plow sem crspieiecs as M. ; 1,986} 2,901 402 395 896) 1,252 54 8,669 
5 289 340 39 34 96 150 4 1,006 
Totals, 1966............ 5,481) 8,242] 1,321] 1,155] 2,336) 3,414 122), 24,397 


11.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
Class of Offence 

Males Females Males Females 

No No. No No 

Criminal Code 
2,583 94 2,794 108 
31 1 23 1 
1,938 69 2,147 77 
Offences against females!.............. 0c cece nett eee e ee ees 300 2 305 8 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? manslaughter and 

Tihs (a ABBR AN OO Cae OOCIUT Ge ACOIC aio PainanO, ge SUDCOOREL. 57 3 44 2 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger........ 48 8 61 5 

Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicle............ 14 _ 18 _ 

Duties tending to preservation of life..............2+.+e0e0e> _— — uf — 
Other offences against the person...........-. eee ee cece eee 195 ° 11 195 15 
Class 11.— Offences against Property with Violence......... 5,605 108 5,724 106 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery........ 5,605 108 5,724 106 
Class I1.—Offences against Property without Violence... 9,913 1,387 10,925 1,746 
Fraud and false pretences..........0eeescee eee eect eee eees 611 116 666 160 
Having in possesSion.........-.0.eece essen eee teers eee e eens 1,162 63 1,304 61 
TDSC onc neo o > RODE IRE Gc ei Ointrcrcrss Sctidiaek xr oria mete 8,140 1,208 8,955 1,525 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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11.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


1965 1966 
Class of Offence 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code—concluded 

Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property............. 634 17 756 25 
Senn Batre ey 38 4 66 3 
Other interference with property............................ 596 13 690 22 

Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 

LAE Gr Go nt SOA ak oe SRS RL Ta 433 91 375 79 
Forgery and uttering forged documents..................... 411 85 353 75 
Offences relating to currency................................ 22 6 22 4 

Class VI.—Other Offemces........ 0... ccc cesececcccccues. 1, 256 142 1,459 150 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired.................. 21 _ 1 
Mriving\while intoxicated 216. Pah. ass ee ee. 4 —_ 1 — 
Gaming, betting and lotteries............................... 27 3 39 6 

eeping bawdy houses....... webimsit Meher a ee ee 68 11 71 
warious other offences, 2 sai s.ias. eee neal ee 1,196 71 1,367 72 

Totals, Crimimal Code.........................2.0.. 20,424 1,839 22,033 25214 
Federal Statutes 

Narcotic Control Act... 69 54 106 39 

Richens tatutestn: sock. cons cee iss daith. ex. taser eee 5 1 4 1 

Totals, Federal Statutes 74 55 110 40 

Grand Totals 20,498 1,894 22,143 2,254 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
attempted rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise, 


12.— Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1965 and 1966 
e6Qeee—tté*t}=o=w+08o9w_asO»«Oo0<S~S oS 


1965 1966 
16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
Disposition of Sentences 

M F M F M. 1s M F 

No * fo) No No No. No No No. 
Suspended sentence................ 1,839 280 1,650 549 2,600 392 1,960 777 
RaniOn: see tenes”: <*  MOONe AE 5,920 647 1,375 351 6, 157 655 1,380 346 
TET 0 Se NR a a a 4,183 572 4,766 1,524 4,578 754 5,637 1,809 
“TLEL) = 2 Seige ann elle eae 5,913 299 6,458 427 6,113 364 6, 629 54 
Reformatory and training school...| 1,330 69 460 42 1,497 79 532 55 
ERUCOUIATY cov ccec ste rscaelt shea 1,304 27 1,775 53 1,198 10 1,651 44 
Be AT SS eNO ye che A a tai 9 _ 10 _ _— _— 9 _ 
a ee ie) it eta iostile Seer betett te er feet he 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices of 
the peace under Part XXIV of the Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, ce. 51) or under the provincial 
summary conviction Acts as the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on 
convictions; no information is available on either the number of persons involved in these 
offences or the number of charges. In these cases, following arrest or summons to appear 
in court, the accused person must be tried by a magistrate or justice of the peace without 
the intervention of a jury. Such cases are heard in police court with a minimum of delay. 
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13.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1965 and 1966 
ooo —eeooeoeooooeeeeeeeSoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoeoooooeoeeeeeeeSsoa—<—_"eeEwa_— ee 
Type of Offence 1965 1966 Type of Offence 1965 1966 
No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code.................-: 100,538 | 110,191 ||Federal Statutes—concluded 
Attempts, conspiracies, acces- Pood and! Drugs. ¢ 2 scene dss es 121 115 
sories, counselling............. 202 216 || Harbour Board and Merchant 
Attempt to eommit suicide...... 383 414 Séamen'srew- came neem. 14,086 139 
Bawdy. house: snc. 5:cesce ose: 392 289 | Immigrationgjackaceiee. © beeen 138 253 
Causing disturbance by being Income: La%.0... Sachiiescccenian 6,170 6,460 

Ch giin Kndatrik guiacinceiccer a Gono 3,661 3,763 || Indian— 

Common assault. ........6...6+. 8,762 9,818 Intoxication... tesewcen bein 3,880 4,350 

Communicating venereal disease 18 16 Other 6288 s.acee eee ee 1,896 1,570 

Contempt of court............... 26 30 |) Juvenile Delinquents— 

Corrupting morals............... 417 427 Adults who contribute to delin- 

Cruelty to animals.............. 94 67 GU CHUA esc aooddcascadne orc 1,733 1,552 

Damage not exceeding $50 and Ineorrigibility. sees eee 1,211 1,333 
other interference with prop- Inducing child to leave home, 

(ILA Ae Opa SOO TAnInD Goo O° acute 4,206 4,585 CbG eae oh coe oe ae 75 31 
Disorderly conduct............. 17,028 19,953 Sexual immorality............ 328 793 
Duty of persons to provide neces- ord si Daye coetere nt mene eee 205 285 

BAPICS so. Shas ae ees 2,164 1,803 National Defence............... 101 235 
Duty to safeguard dangerous pla- Railwayoyt Peano en toe 837 717 

COB S532 8 Ree Tees 34 25 Unemployment Jnsurance....... 4,817 6,302 
Fraudulently obtaining food or Weights and Measures..... Pode: , 70 51 

Nod ging wettest ee na cre 1,017 966 || Other federal statutes........... 3,865 5,115 
Fraudulently obtaining transpor- 

LALOL eee re ae ae ae 173 158 |/Provincial Statutes.............. 1,245,797 11,395,435 
Gaming, betting, lotteries....... 2,278 1,921 Children of Unmarried Parents. . 757 838 
Antimmaid ations estar ecitss <6 514 579 || Deserted Wives and Children’s 
Killing or injuring bird or animal Maintenance styi stints celles 8,077 6,900 

other than cattle.............. 62 62 || Game and Fisheries............. 6,297 6,673 
Motor Vehicle— Highway Traffiic— 

Criminal negligence in oper- Driving without care.......... 55,034 68, 103 

GtION DT terrae nh ore ee 499 565 @theritrafice sae cesses 923,533 |1,040,220 

Dangerous driving............ 2,616 2,888 |} Liquor Control— 

Dangerous operation of vessel, IntoxiGa ton) nha: 5 suemier sete 123,113 | 127,856 

CUG Poe on sie tees cote: erate 128 378 (QieC Rac Bar atiounoee cae Ts on 96, 844 117,868 

Driving while impaired....... 27,656 29,852 || Master and Servant............. 1,124 1,071 

Driving while disqualified.... 6, 480 7,300 || Medical, Dentistry and Phar- 

Driving while intoxicated..... 1,523 1,387 macy fe eed ENGR. ace Rae 124 110 

Failing to stop at scene of Mental Diseases...............++- 434 282 

ACCIGEN US Teeter cre: 5,575 6,529 || Prairie and Forest Fire Preven- 

Motor vehicle equipped with tidniedan ih SE Grassi: some koe 145 67 
smoke screen................ 13 17 || Protection of Children.......... 2,535 3,201 
Taking motor vehicle without Public Mealthtarak asses api 440 619 
CONSCU basins tas hea sictteiaae 1,746 1, 82 Zell p. School Toawes xe oueapanre seen 268 377 
Offensive weapons..............- 1,178 1,199 || Other provincial statutes........ 27,072 21,250 

Personating peace officer........ 100 88 
Recognizance, breach of......... 1,743 1,778 |Municipal By-laws.............. 336,835 | 403,784 
Waeraneyicccacn 02s Mee eels ee ts 5,740 65300", | Intoxication: 8... )cscice eee 16,107 20,459 
Other Criminal Code.,......... 4,115 4,968 YAR Oc Rhye tteys-cisistee ersteterstaerts scrote 275, 187 314, 881 
(O15) 0¥e) SIAR Ore AAC Oe SCO ricKise 45,541 68, 444 

Federal Statutes................- 43,029 32,186 

USCOMIS eee eaieicn nr vee eetepiee ss 18 146 ||Prohibited Parking.............. 2,265,458 |1, 954,976 
IOXCISG se caaaaan do nanyve et ate eginane 2,320 1,732 —_—_ |————_ 
Wisheriesicoet eee capri ences mee 993 1,007 Totals, Convictions...... 3,991,657 |3,896,572 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Appeal is an important safeguard in Canada’s legal system and the conviction of a 
judge and jury or a judge may be appealed on the grounds that the verdict was unreason- 
able, that there was a wrong decision on some question of law or that there was a miscarriage 
of justice. In 1966 there were 3,273 appeals in indictable cases disposed of by the courts, of 
which 178 were Crown appeals and 3,095 appeals of the accused. Of the Crown appeals 
51 were from acquittal and 127 from sentence; of the appeals of the accused, 953 were from 
conviction and 2,142 from sentence. Appeals in summary conviction cases disposed of by 
the courts numbered 1,803 in 1966. Of these, 204 were appeals of the informant and 1,599 
appeals of the accused. The informant appeals comprised 178 from acquittal and 26 
from sentence and appeals of the accused comprised 1,448 from conviction and 151 from 
sentence. 
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Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the J uvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial statute, or of any 


statute. The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence known as 
a delinquency. 


The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the provinces 
varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually under 
the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan under 16 is 
the official age; in Alberta under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; in Newfoundland under 
17; in Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia under 18 years. In the interests of uni- 


of Criminal and Other Offences and to publish data relating to those under 16 years of age 
in a report entitled Juvenile Delinquents. In 1966, 3,824 juveniles 16 and 17 years of age 
were found delinquent in those provinces where the upper age limit is under 17 or under 


Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents are cases (alleged as well as adjudged) 
which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was counted sep- 
arately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or delinquencies. 
In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court appearance, only 
one delinquency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delinquencies reported 
as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children presenting 
conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, schools or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities for dealing 
with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred to court 
and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 


14.— Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, and Total Dismissed and 
Delinquent, 1962-66 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 ange, 
1965-66 
No No. No. No No. 

494 523 556 638 701 +10.0 
60 66 32 50 43 —14.0 
941 928 883 950 1,059 +11.5 
450 472 573 464 466 + 0.4 
3,078 2,909 2,998 3,253 4,192 +28 .9 
8,815 9,813 10,422 10,064 10,376 + 3.1 
1,014 909 976 1,070 1,329 +24.2 
379 339 332 295 234 —20.7 
1,269 1,357 1,718 1,557 2,032 +30.5 
2,157 2,570 2,940 2,634 2,946 +11.8 

50 =— — _— 2 -- 

_ — 30 — 19 -- 
18,707 19,886 21,460 20,975 23,399 +11.6 
843 776 612 527 528 4+-70.2 
1,256 1,554 1,483 2,096 2,561 +22.2 
16,608 17,556 19,365 18,352 | 20,310 +10.7 
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15.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the 


Courts, 1957-66 
See ————— ea 
Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1956 
Year 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
+14.9 -+21.0 +15.6 + 14.9 + 21.0 + 15.6 
+10.4 + 8.3 +10.1 + 26.8 + 31.0 + 27.3 
+ 2.4 — 5.1 + 1.5 + 29.8 + 24.4 + 29.2 
+19.4 +26.0 +20.1 + 55.0 + 56.7 + 55.2 
+ 6.3 + 4.3 + 6.0 + 64.7 + 63.3 + 64.5 
+10.3 + 9.1 +10.2 + 81.7 + 78.2 + 81.3 
+ 6.2 + 7.2 + 6.3 + 93.0 + 91.0 + 92.7 
+ 7.8 + 9.2 + 7.9 +107.9 +108.5 +108.0 
— 4.4 +14.2 — 2.3 + 98.7 +138.2 +103 .3 
+11.7 +10.7 +11.6 +121.9 +163.7 +126.8 
erat A rit jens leer Bel ents 1) soe eee eee SS os bl 
16.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1957-66 
aya. 
Year | Nfid. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and_ || Canada 
N.W.T 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
95 ere. 301 35 492 324 | 1,351 | 4,051 708 26 766 | 1,621 4 || 9,679 
1958... 343 25 676 431 | 2,2291) 4,108 790 85 906 | 1,788 10 || 11,3912 
1959.... 262 42 623 355 | 2,4101) 4,199 629 182 911 | 2,038 35 | 11,686! 
1960.... 409 35 682 460 | 2,692 | 5,364} 1,019 231 | 1,031 | 2,042 — 13,965 
1961.... 400 52 551 487 | 2,801 | 6,819 723 260 | 1,230] 1,890 2 || 15,215 
1962" 484 56 823 435 | 2,849 | 7,647 778 216 | 1,198 | 2,072 50 || 16,608 
1963.... 511 65 749 452 | 2,643 | 8,451 749 237 | 1,270} 2,429 — 17,556 
1964.... 544 30 693 529 | 2,779 | 9,271 793 249 | 1,635 | 2,813 29 || 19,365 
1965.... 629 50 708 399 | 2,887 | 8,670 856 248 | 1,443 | 2,462 — 18,352 
1966.... 693 43 740 408 | 3,696 | 8,865} 1,060 212 | 1,768 | 2,805 20 || 20,310 


1 Includes 956 cases in 1958 and 35 cases in 1959 ‘‘Adjourned sine die’, considered for statistical purposes as juvenile 


delinquents. 


17.—Total Delinquent Childre 


Number 0 


n, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1966, with 
f Appearances in Previous Years 


Ene ee 


Number | Total Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 
of Delin- | Delin- 
quent quent 1 
Appear- | Chil- 0 or 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
ances dren More 
No. No. No. No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1 or more.| 16,107 || 13,179 | 2,928 | 1,520 | 586 | 308 167 | 117 67 43 
1h, ety, 2 14,331 |] 12,037 | 2,204 | 1,282 | 460) 221 130 91 48 30 
Dae. 1,487 948 489 238 94 70 27 14 14 6 
hese ATES 247 151 96 36 22 9 5 6 4 4 
Derr 64 30 34 10 7 5 4 4 1 2 
Bane Chieiess 20 8 12 3 2 3 1 2); — _ 
ee es Se 6 3 3 1 1} — — —_ — 1 
Tages. 2 2 _ _ — a -— — — _ 


8 9 10 11+ 
No. | No. | No. | No. 
27 19 14 60 
20 13 10 39 
4 5 2 15 
2 _ 2 6 
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18.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
7-15 Years of Age, 1957-66 


We Nee 


Delin- Delin- Wilful and Forgery 
Delin- quencies quencies Forbidden and 
quencies against against Acts in Delin- Other Total 
against Property Property respect of quencies Delinquencies || Convictions 
the Person with without Certain relating to 
Year Violence Violence Property Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to to to to to to to 
No Popu- No Popu- No Popu- No. Popu- No. Popu- N Popu- No Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1957 254 9 | 2,005 70 | 3,764 131 994 35 28 1 | 2,634 92 || 9,679 | 338 
1958 346 12 | 2,268 fi 4,436 148 985 33 36 1 | 3,320 111 || 11,391 381 
1959 265 9 | 2,408 78 | 4,748 153 952 31 27\= -= 3, 286 106 || 11,686 | 377 
1960 369 1. | 3.953 92 | 5,694 EUG Mee 72 40 36 1 | 3,641 113 | 13,965 | 434 
1961 382 Ts tg i514 103 | 6,435 189 | 1,248 37 33 1 | 3,606 106 | 15,215 | 447 
1962...| 460 13 | 3,563 102 | 7,129 204 | 1,420 41 49 1 | 3,987 114 || 16,608 475 
1963...} 490 14 | 3,864 108 | 7,386 206 | 1,630 45 48 1 | 4,138 115 || 17,556 489 
1964...] 525 14 | 4,36) 119 | 8,364 229 | 1,654 45 51 1 | 4,410 120 || 19,365 528 
1965...] 539 14 | 4,130 TEST 722 207 | 1,490 40 93 2 | 4,378 117 || 18,352 492 
1966:..} 559 14 | 4,403 115 | 8,557 223 | 1,691 44 77 2 | 5,023 131 || 20,310 | 529 
SSS es a ee en eee eee per eel | peaer eal eee 


19.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1962-66 


a —————  —————————————————— 


Delinquency 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
No No No. No No 
Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 
BEEIECCNCO stone 8. 2h TERR EIS Satara elk wt... ts 7 6 1 4 3 
mmacmatcomptsstes Sein biter tera: ped tamale ck doh.) «. 2 1 2 1 1 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest......... 12 4 12 10 
Indecent assault (male and female)........................ 127 101 134 114 101 
Assault, causing bodily harm and dangerwe sien) tae. fe. 43 62 60 58 58 
armiiaon assault} 204s 98 Inge Als 44. cna Mince. 209 280 a8 307 337 
arcs 2 Rie 

34 4] 41 49 
3,817 4,246 4,037 4,322 

47 115 93 81 

7,100 8,004 7,669 8,493 
50 54 53 68 
80 106 119 116 
1,550 1,548 1,371 1,575 

48 51 3 7 
1,057 789 844 640 
176 186 201 166 


17,556 | 19,365 | 18,352 20,310 
a en Lee We ee |, 90810 
20.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1965 and 1966 


LaLa, a, 


1965 1966 
Age Group : ¢ 

Boys Girls Baie Boys Girls pote 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Seamvedts cocci), Sie stlolivve ables 24.3 12.0 22.37 23.1 14.9 21.9 
EE ee ee ene ee 75.6 87.8 77.2 76.3 84.7 17.5 
ET pall Seal natin edness: Mail tala Se eae 0.1 0.2 Visit 0.6 0.4 0.6 
OLMIG sr ccrcg tacat< teers ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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21.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1966 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


NE — a 


School Grades 
Total 
Romeniany Second. |"auam. | | Newmye Dein 
Age 1-4 5 6 7 8 ary lary Given a 

By Gol Bees) Bo lGuleeby Gl PEGE B= 16Ga gs G | -Baip Gal -B G 

No. | No.| No. | No.| No. | No.| No. | No.} No. | No.| No. No.| No.| No.| No. | No.|| No. | No. 
TEVOCATS cdie.eisc de SC) Te ee ee a a eee oa) Soe 2) — 41 3 
Rocke ied 159 6) = | — —|— —|— —|— —|—-— 1] — 10 1 160 Uf 
Ooo 8) pee ey. a. ts 346| 28 25| — 1] — —_— —_—}|— —|— 3) — 19 1 394 29 
10fe) BERLE ta 404| 35} 220) 21 38 3 6 3 1| — —|— 3) — 34 6 706 68 
Ll) Snes 300] 17| 371) 36) 277) 25 51 4 4 2 2) — 16) — 56 6|| 1,977 90 
1294 “1 SRG Bh ade 193| 15} 316] 32) 599) 72| 407] 61 67| 13 7 3] 24 1 80 6] 1,693) 203 
jC) ALE MUG cee ae 102 8] 253) 31] 612) 81] 892} 132) 678) 139 120) 26) 22 6| 140] 39] 2,819} 462 
14) Peeort. ae aie 61| 11| 146] 19) 482] 47} 960) 140 1,392] 265]1,084| 227 58 7| 314) 89 4,447) 805 
Bap) BREE. 2, 58 1} 120] 29} 305} 30} 637) 88]1,580| 259 2,888) 487) 78 8} 512] 104] 6,178)1,006 
Not given........ —= oN eas 1) — —}— =| = 5 19 102} 11 110 12 
Totals....... 1,652) 124)1, 453} 168)2, 265 258|2,953| 428/3,722| 678/4,106| 744 205| 22/1, 269| 263/17, 625/2, 685 


22.—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1957-66 


Nn a ee 


Reve Probation | Protection| Fined or | Detained | Sent to Final Dis-| Corporal | ental 
Year pia ed fe) fo) Made Res- In- Training | position Punish- Hospital 
~ Court Parents | titution | definitely] School |Suspended|] ment P 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. No. | p.c. | No. } p.e. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. No. | p.¢. 
OD Victare ess 460| 4.7] 3,822) 39.5) 300) 3.1|2,261) 23.4 63} 0.7|1,563} 16.1]1, 202) 12.4 | -- 7 OL 
1958..... 504| 4.4] 5,728] 50.3) 294) 2.6/1,624| 14.3 13} 0.1]1,822) 16.0/1,389| 12.2 3; -- 14, 0.1 
1959..... 236] 2.0] 6,151) 52.6] 412) 3.5)1,810| 15.5 Gl OMT C78 elAcA le OSI Mae S ee ea OPO 
TOCOlee rs. 442| 3.2) 7,413] 53.1) 518) 3.7|2,289) 16.4 42| 0.3]1,791) 12.8]1,456) 10.4, —| — 14] 0.1 
1961... 544| 3.6] 7,341) 48.2} 644) 4.2|2,148 14.1 89] 0.6/1,974| 13.0)2,466) 16.2} — | — 9) 0.1 
19628 fae 697| 4.2] 8,827] 53.1) 369] 2.2/2,219) 13.4 89| 0.5/1,862) 11.2/2,533) 15.3) — | — 12) 0.1 
1963..... 977| 5.6| 8,292] 47.2| 462| 2.6/2,460) 14.0 99| 0.6/2,043] 11.6]8,180) 18.1) —| — 43; 0.3 
1964..... 1,062} 5.5) 9,624) 49.7) 612 3.2|2,247| 11.6] 1389} 0.7|1,967 10.1/3,699)/219. 1/9 ——9| 15) 0.1 
1963. eras 773| 4.2/10,021| 54.6] 550) 3.0/2,133) 11.6 80| 0.4/1,925) 10.5)2,845) 15.5} — | — 2b|) Onn 
196672"... 791| 3.9/10,826| 53.3/1,014) 5.0/2,3438) 11.5 96] 0.1/1,971| 9.7/3,258) 16.0} — | — 17) 0.1 


Section 4.—Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties in which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are 
served; and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 


There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 
types of institution. ‘In-custody” figures shown in Table 23 for penitentiaries refer only 
to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions include those received 
from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by cancellation of paroles. 
Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, transfers between penitentiaries, releases on 
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parole, deaths, pardons and releases on court order. In-custody figures for provincial and 


With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
census days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
since Mar. 31, 1961; however, totals for each type of institution have recently shown a 
tendency to level off or decline slightly. 


23.-—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-67 


2 Se ee ies ce ee 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
I ID a oe a aa mee ne ene ee ee |e a a ae i oe 
: No. No. No. No. No. No. 
In custody at beginning of VEALIOLTS os. a fee 6,738 7,156 7,219 7,655! 7,514 7,437 
Received during year...................00.0000! 5,541 6,539 6,439 5, 852 5,991 7,128 
Discharged during year................00 00007 5,123 6,476 6,007 5,993 6,068 7,397 
In custody at end of MEATLBA. tS UAE! . OEE 7,156 7,219 7,651 7,514 7,487 7,168 


1 Includes four females admitted to British Columbia penitentiary not counted in 1964. 


24.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools, as at Mar. 31, 1962-67 


Type of Institution 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
No, No. No. No. No. No, 
Reformatories and Gaols— 
Reformatories for men........................ 3,670 3,919 3,977 3,970 3,686 3,968 
Reformatories for women...................., 171 171 171 129 156 111 
POON ed Ols he ek 8, 225 8,665 8,411 8,484 8,415 8,260 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols...... 12, 066 12,755 12,559 12,583 12,257 12,339 
Training Schools— 
Training schools for DOVES, sacs ae ee 2,435 2,466 2,662 2,706 2,545 2,478 
Training schools for girls..........) 11700707) 1,090 1,072 1,416 15882 1,215 1,127 
Totals, Training Schools............. 3,525 3,538 4,078 4,038 3,760 3,605 


' Hight additional training schools reported in 1964-67 compared with previous years, 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Penitentiary Service* 


The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, ¢. 53) 
and is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is responsible for all 
federal penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or 
committed thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the 
Solicitor General, has control and management of the Service and all matters connected 


* Prepared under the direction of A. J. MacLeod, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
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therewith. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the federal penitentiary system consisted 
of six maximum security, 10 medium security and 14 minimum security institutions, all 
for males; one prison for women; one maximum security prison camp for males of the 
Freedomite Doukhobor Sect; one security institution for elderly recidivists; and three 
Correctional Staff Colleges. 


The six maximum security institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to im- 
prisonment for terms of from two years to life. These are located at New Westminster, 
B.C., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., Kingston, Ont., St. Vincent, de Paul, 
Que., and Dorchester, N.B. Persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. John’s, under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53). 


The medium and minimum security institutions and the camps receive inmates 
transferred from the maximum security (receiving) institutions on the basis of their suit- 
ability for special forms of training, including vocational training. Of the medium security 
institutions, three—Collins Bay Penitentiary, Joyceville Institution, and Warkworth 
Institution—are within a few miles of Kingston; the Federal Training Centre and the 
Leclerc Institution are close to St. Vincent de Paul; and the other institutions are located at 
Matsqui, B.C., Drumheller, Alta., Cowansville, Que., and Springhill, N.S. 


Eight minimum security correctional camps are operated as extensions of a main 
institution in their respective areas. These are located at William Head and Agassiz, 
B.C.; Beaver Creek and Landry Crossing near Bracebridge and Petawawa, Ont.; Gatineau 
(Gatineau Park) and Valleyfield, Que.; Blue Mountain near Gagetown, N.B.; and Spring- 
hill, N.S. Six minimum security farm annexes operate as extensions of the penitentiaries 
at Dorchester, St. Vincent de Paul, Collins Bay, Joyceville, Stony Mountain and Prince 
Albert, respectively. There is also a medium security industrial satellite at St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


The Prison for Women at Kingston, Ont., receives inmates transferred upon committal 
to penitentiary in any part of Canada. 


The special security Prison Camp for Freedomites who have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment in penitentiary is located near Agassiz, B.C., and is called Mountain Prison. 
When the sentences of the female Doukhobor prisoners were completed, part of Mountain 
Prison was converted to an institution for older recidivists. 


A new maximum security institution was under construction during 1967-68 at 
Ste. Anne des Plaines, Que. New medium security institutions were opened at Drumheller, 
Alta., Warkworth, Ont., and Springhill, N.S., and a Special Correctional Unit at St. 
Vincent de Paul, Que. 


Three Correctional Staff Colleges—one at Kingston, one at St. Vincent de Paul and 
one at New Westminster—are operated for the training of recruits and for the advanced 
training of penitentiary officers. The Kingston College serves English-speaking or 
bilingual officers, the St. Vincent de Paul College is primarily for French-speaking officers 
from all parts of Canada, and the Western Staff College trains the recruits for the institu- 
tions in the Western Region. These Staff Colleges provide excellent facilities for Service- 
wide conferences of institutional heads and other special groups of officers. 


The Headquarters of the Service is located in Ottawa. Regional directorates have 
been established at New Westminster, B.C., Kingston, Ont., and St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., for the Western, Ontario and Quebec areas, respectively. 


Subsection 3.—The National Parole System * 


Parole is a means by which an inmate in any correctional institution in Canada, if he 
gives definite indication of his intention to reform, can be released from prison. The 
purpose of parole is the protection of society through the rehabilitation of the inmate. 


* Revised by T. G. Street, Chairman, National Parole Board, Ottawa. 
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It is essential for the public to understand that the true purpose of punishment should be 
the reformation of the offender and not just vengeance or retribution but, since the Parole 
Board is as much concerned with the protection of society as with the reformation of 
the inmate, it recognizes that the welfare of an individual inmate must not be allowed to 
impair the success of the parole system or the public safety. 


It is the function of the Parole Board to select those inmates who show some sincere 
intention to reform and to assist them in doing so by granting parole. The inmate then 
is allowed to serve the remainder of his sentence in society, but under supervision. He is 
subject to restrictions and conditions as to his conduct and behaviour, designed for his 
welfare and the protection of others. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not 
concerned with the propriety of the conviction or the length of the sentence but only with 
the problem of deciding in each case whether or not there is chance of reformation. Parole 
is not a matter of clemency and is not granted on compassionate or humanitarian grounds 
but only if there appears to be at least a reasonable chance that the inmate will lead a law- 
abiding life. The treatment and training program in the institution is a vital part of the 
correctional process and parole is an extension of this training outside the institution. 
It is not a matter of pampering prisoners but of trying to give as many of them as possible 
a chance to rehabilitate themselves. 


The National Parole Board, composed of a chairman and four members (one woman), 
was formed in January 1959. It operates under the authority of the Parole Act (SC 1958, 
c. 38) which came into force on Feb. 15, 1959, replacing the Ticket-of-Leave Act. The 
Board has jurisdiction over any adult inmate of any prison in Canada convicted of an 
offence against an Act of the Parliament of Canada; it also has jurisdiction to revoke or 
suspend any sentence of whipping or any order made under the Criminal Code prohibiting 
any person from operating a motor vehicle. 


The decision of the Board with respect to any one inmate is based on reports it receives 
from the police, from the trial judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution 
who deal with him. Reports are also obtained, when available, from a psychologist or 
psychiatrist and, if necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much 
information as possible about his family and background, his work record and his position 
in the community. From these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether or 
not he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. 


An inmate need not obtain the services of a lawyer to apply for parole. He may apply 
by sending a letter to the Board and is assisted in preparing such an application at the 
institution, or another person may apply on his behalf. The Board automatically reviews 
all sentences of over two years. As soon as an application is received, investigation is 
begun and the results presented to the Board for decision. All applications and reports 
are processed by the Parole Board staff at Ottawa but regional officers, stationed at 22 
centres across the country, interview applicants for parole in their respective areas, giving 
them an opportunity of making verbal representations to a representative of the Board. 
The regional officers submit to the Board a report of each interview with an assessment of 
the inmate’s suitability for parole. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, usually an after-care agency 
worker or a probation officer, who reports to the regional officer. If he violates the con- 
ditions of his parole or commits a further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the Board 
may revoke his parole and return him to the institution to serve that part of his sentence 
outstanding at the time his parole was granted. If a parolee commits an indictable 
offence, his parole is automatically forfeited and he is returned to the institution to serve 
the unexpired balance of his sentence plus any new term to which he is sentenced for the 
commission of the new offence. The regional officer may also issue a Warrant of Suspen- 
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sion and have a parolee placed in custody if it is necessary to prevent a breach of any term 
or condition of the parole. These officers are thus able to exercise effective and adequate 
control over all parolees in their respective areas. 


During the nine years of its operation the Parole Board has granted parole (of all 
types) to 20,252 inmates. During the same period 2,201 parolees have been returned to 
prison. There were 1,096 paroles revoked for misbehaviour or the commission of a minor 
offence, and 1,105 paroles were forfeited for the commission of an indictable offence. 
The proportion of parole successes to the number of parole releases was 89.2 p.c. 


Section 5.—Police Forces and Crime Statistics 


Organization of Police Forces.—The police forces of Canada are organized in three 
groups: (1) the federal force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; (2) provincial 
police forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have their own provincial police forces 
but all other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to per- 
form parallel functions within their borders; and (3) municipal police forces—most urban 
centres of reasonable size maintain their own police force or engage the services of the pro- 
vincial police, under contract, to attend to police matters. In addition, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the National Harbours 
Board have their own police forces. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police——The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a 
civil force maintained by the Federal Government. It was established in 1873 as the 
North-West Mounted Police for service in what was then the North-West Territories and, 
in recognition of its services, was granted the use of the prefix ‘Royal’ by King Edward 
VII in 1904. Its sphere of operations was expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west 
of Port Arthur and Fort William and in 1920 it absorbed the Dominion Police, its head- 
quarters was transferred from Regina to Ottawa and its title was changed to Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force is under the control of the Solicitor General of Canada and is headed by a 
Commissioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers are com- 
missioned by the Crown and are selected from the non-commissioned ranks. The Force 
has complete jurisdiction in the enforcement of the federal statutes. By arrangement 
between the federal and provincial governments, it enforces the provincial statutes and the 
Criminal Code in all provinces exclusive of Ontario and Quebec and under special agree- 
ment it polices some 140 municipalities (as of Sept. 1, 1968). It is the sole police force in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories, where it also performs various administrative 
duties on behalf of certain departments of the Federal Government. It maintains liaison 
officers in London and Washington and represents Canada in the International Criminal 
Police Organization, which has headquarters in Paris. 


Of the Force’s 18 divisions, 12 are actively engaged in the work of law enforcement, as 
are some 46 subdivisions and 709 detachments. The six remaining divisions are “Head- 
quarters”, ‘““Depot’’, ““N” and “P” which are maintained as training centres, and “Marine” 
and ‘Air’, which support the operations of the land divisions. A teletype system links 
the widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative centre at Ottawa and a 
network of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. Focal point of the 
Force’s criminal identification work is the Headquarters Identification Branch; its services, 
together with those of the divisional and subdivisional units and the five Crime Detection 
Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout Canada. The Force operates the 
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Canadian Police College at which Force members and selected representatives of other 
Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest advances in the fields of crime 
prevention and detection. 


The uniform strength of the Force in J uly 1968 was 8,789, including marine constables 
and special constables, at which time it maintained some 2,636 motor vehicles, 22 aircraft, 
58 ships and boats, 121 sleigh dogs, 27 police service dogs and 137 horses. 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace, order and public safety in the province, and for the prevention 
and investigation of criminal offences and of violation of all laws of the province. 


The province is divided into two almost equal parts known as the Montreal Division 
and the Quebec Division. The Montreal Division has five subdivisions with headquarters 
at Granby, Hull, Montreal, Rouyn and Sherbrooke; the Quebec Division has four sub- 
divisions with headquarters at Baie Comeau, Chicoutimi, Quebec and Rimouski. There 
are 112 detachments throughout the province—62 in the Montreal Division and 50 in the 
Quebec Division. The Force at the end of 1966 had 2,440 regular members—officers, 
non-commissioned officers and constables. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force is under the command of a Director General who is 
assisted by an officer holding the rank of Deputy Director General. Each Division is 
headed by an Assistant Director. A commissioned officer is in command of each sub- 
division. 


Ontario Provincial Police Force.-—The Ontario Provincial Police, a Crown force, 
is the third largest deployed force on the North American Continent, having a total 
authorized strength of more than 4,450 (1968) uniform and civilian personnel. 


The Force is administered from general headquarters at Toronto by a Commissioner 
who has the rank and status of a Deputy Minister under the Attorney General. Other 
senior executive officers include two Deputy Commissioners and five Assistant Commis- 
Sioners. The Force has two principal sides—Operations and Services—which are admini- 
stered under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner Operations and the Deputy 
Commissioner Services, respectively. In turn, five Divisions at the next level are ad- 
ministered by their respective Assistant Commissioners—Assistant Commissioner Field, 
Assistant Commissioner Traffic, Assistant Commissioner Administration, Assistant 
Commissioner Staff Services and Assistant Commissioner Special Services. 


Specialized Branches under the Special Services Division include Auto Theft, Criminal 
Investigation, Anti-rackets, Intelligence, Anti-gambling, Liquor Laws Enforcement and 
Precious Metals Theft. 


For policing and administration purposes, the province is divided geographically into 
17 districts. In the field, there are 198 detachments controlled through 17 district head- 
quarters located at Chatham, London, Burlington, Niagara Falls, Downsview, Mount 
Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Long Sault, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault 
Ste. Marie, South Porcupine, Port Arthur and Kenora. Sixteen municipalities are policed 
under special contract. 


Under provisions of the Ontario Police Act, the Force is responsible for: (1) enforcing 
federal and provincial statutes in those areas that are not required to maintain their own 
police department; (2) maintaining a traffic patrol on the more than 10,000 miles of King’s 
Highways and 65,000 miles of secondary county and township roads; (3) enforcing the 
Liquor Licence Act and the Liquor Control Act for Ontario; (4) maintaining a Criminal 
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Investigation Branch and other specialized branches to assist all other forces in the in- 
vestigation of major crimes; and (5) assisting other forces by providing additional man- 
power in the event of emergencies. 


Under the Staff Services Division, the Central Records and Communications Branch 
offers 24-hour-seven-day-week service to all police departments in Ontario on such matters 
as criminal records, fingerprint records, missing and wanted persons, dry cleaning and 
laundry mark identification, stolen and recovery property lists. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency modulation radio networks in the 
world, with 100 fixed radio stations and more than 1,260 radio-equipped mobile units 
including motorcycles, marine units and aircraft. It also operates the Ontario Police 
Forces telecommunications network connecting all 17 districts as well as other police 
departments on a local, national and international basis. Extensions to routine police 
service are provided by canine, SCUBA and marine-bush rescue units strategically located 
throughout the province and available to other law enforcement agencies upon request. 


In addition to regular constable recruitment, the Force has a cadet program making 
it possible for qualified young men to create for themselves a career in a long-established 
police force. An important development in the progress of this Crown force occurred when 
legislative enactment provided that all ranking officers, from inspector up to and including 
the Commissioner, receive the Queen’s Commission in the same manner as the Armed 
Forces. 


Municipal Police Forces.—Provincial legislation makes it mandatory for cities and 
towns to furnish adequate municipal policing for the maintenance of law and order in their 
communities. Also, all villages and townships or parts of townships that have a population 
density and a real property assessment sufficient to warrant maintenance of a police force, 
and have been so designated by Order in Council, are made responsible for the adequate 
policing of their municipalities. 


Uniform Crime Reporting.—The present method of reporting police statistics 
(police administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics), known as the Uniform 
Crime Reporting Program, was started on Jan. 1, 1962, and was developed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs 
of Police Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. Previously, the definitions and 
methods for collecting police statistics were not uniform and the data could not be ex- 
pressed with consistency on a national, provincial or local basis but, with the development 
of the Uniform Crime Reporting Program, meaningful statistical aggregates became 
possible. The police were supplied with a manual of instructions containing standard 
definitions for the reporting of police administration, crime and traffic enforcement 
statistics on specially designed statistical forms to be submitted to the DBS. 


Police Personnel.—As shown in Table 25, police personnel in Canada numbered 
42,541 at the end of 1967, including 35,881 sworn-in policemen, 6,163 other full-time em- 
ployees serving as clerks, technicians, artisans, commissionaires, guards, special constables, 
etc., and 497 cadets. The ratio of police personnel per 1,000 population was 2.1 and the 
ratio of police was 1.8. Provincial ratios for police personnel ranged from 1.1 to 4.6 per 
1,000 persons and for police only from 1.0 to 4.3. In 12 selected metropolitan areas there 
were 15,204 police personnel including 13,226 police and 1,978 cadets and other full-time 
employees. ‘Total municipal police personnel numbered 24,368 made up of 23,100 in 
municipal forces, and 1,197 Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 71 provincial police 
under municipal contracts. 
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There were three policemen killed by criminal action in 1967 and seven policemen lost 
their lives accidentally while on duty. Police transport facilities at the end of the year 
included 6,903 automobiles, 1,018 motorcycles, 720 other motor vehicles, 415 boats, 22 
aircraft, 221 horses and 78 service dogs. 


25.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
Force Other Other 
Full- Full- 
Police | Cadets| Time | Total || Police | Cadets Time | Total 
Em- Em- 
ployees ployees 
No No. No No. No. No No No 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 
_ 2,149 | 10,069 8, 563 — 2,176 10,739 
—_ 2,238 | 10,354 8,360 — 2,430 10,790 
_ 353 1,317 991 _— 519 1,510 
— 276 692 373 _— 354 727 
68 699 3,842 3,243 73 769 4,085 
68 744 3,953 3,341 73 802 4,216 
45 255 705 341 52 261 654 
31 174 332 173 47 191 411 
25 615 3,004 2,605 56 689 3,350 
25 615 3,151 2,811 75 689 3,575 
25 100 433 287 46 140 473 
= 97 204 46 15 66 127 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 
contracts )— 

Motual/ strength. s0 40. oes) 19,462 383 2,309 | 22,154 || 20,258 368 2,474 23,100 

Authorized strength..................... 20, 182 374 2,411 | 22,967 || 20,985 356 2,510 23,851 
DRARSINGIGG. <0 ce es eke 2,341 294 652 3,287 2,135 272 653 3,060 

Retirements and other separations....... 1,376 222 546 2,144 1,490 271 513 2,274 

Canadian National Railways Police— 

Actual strength..........sscccccccececces 598 — 25 623 570 — 26 596 

Authorized strength..................... 601 _— 25 626 574 — 27 601 
LEST Spa I ble ie Mees Sek eee | 68 — 2 70 84 - 2 86 

Retirements and other separations...__.. 49 = 1 50 112 — 1 113 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police— 

Actual strength................... 0.006, 539 — 26 565 532 — 27 559 

Authorized strength..................... 549 — 26 575 548 — 27 575 
MRM re cos nts aces 89 — 6 95 79 —_ 6 85 
etirements and other separations....... 75 _ 6 81 86 — 5 91 

National Harbours Board Police— 

Actual strength..................0.e0ce: 111 — _ 111 110}; — 2 112 
uthorized strength..................... 114 — — 114 114 aa 2 116 
Se EC ate Sy sacs sSssccioin aia oh « tthe, Me 13 _ — 13 8 — 1 9 

Retirements and other separations....... 3 _ _ 3 9 — 1 10 

Totals, All Forces— 

Actual BiPIEUM eee ene ok, Be 34,069 476 | 5,823 | 40,368 || 35,881 497 6,163 42,541 

Authorized Birengtiis M.'s, Doe le 35,214 467 6,059 | 41,740 || 36,733 504 6,487 43,724 

Engagements BOOS nse ih os a bick nrae.o19i.0 0 Beh ed 4,188 364 | 1,368 5,920 3,925 370 1, 582 5,877 

Retirements and other separations....| 2,153 253 1,100 | 3,506 | 2,289 333 | 1,131 3,753 
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26.—Police Personnel, by Sex and Type of Force, 1966 and 1967 


(Actual strength) 
Other 
Police Cadets Full-Time Totals 
Employees 
Force = 
M F M F M. F M F 
ee, ee eatin eee a es ee ences 
No No No No No. No No No 
1966 
Royal Canadian Mounted Roliceyn. tacsiete 7,920 _— — 756 | 1,393 || 8,676 1,393 
Ontario Provincial Police.........-+-++++++ 3,075 _— 68 — 330 369 || 3,473 369 
Quebec Provincial Police...........+5+-- +. 2,353 11 25 —_ 347 268 || 2,725 279 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 
CONtTACtS) .cccccececoceseec sme sesscnetee 19,281 181 372 11 1,439 870 || 21,092 1,062 
Canadian National Railways Police........ 592 6 — _ 10 15 602 21 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police 539 — — 12 14 551 14 
National Harbours Board Police.........-- 111 — — — — ill — 
1967 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police cutie ee 8,563 — — 761 | 1,415 || 9,324 1,415 
Ontario Provincial Police........++.++++++ 3,243 — 73 -~ 360 409 || 3,676 
Quebec Provincial POliCe test ate dacistele clare 2,594 11 56 _— 391 298 || 3,041 309 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 
ContractS)......seeee seer eee eer e ee eee 20, 082 176 359 9 1,510 964 || 21,951 1,149 
Canadian National Railways Police.......-. 565 _- _— 10 16 575 21 
Canadian Pacitic Railway Company Police 532 _— _ _ 11 16 543 16 
National Harbours Board Police.........+- 110 _ — 2 _ 112 _ 


Crime Statistics —Table 27 shows the number of crimes dealt with by the police in 
1967, including offences under the Criminal Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes 
and municipal by-laws; offences cleared by charge and otherwise; and the number of 
adults and juveniles charged. Offences reported or known to the police but proved un- 
founded are not shown in the table but numbered 59,247, including 51,155 under Criminal 
Code classifications, 2,456 under federal statutes, 4,137 under provincial statutes and 
1,499 under municipal by-laws, excepting traffic. 


During 1967, the police reported 70,402 offences committed against the person, 
including 281 murders, 9,747 rape and other sexual offences, and 60,179 offences of 
wounding and other assaults (not indecent); all offences against the person resulted in the 
charging of 26,842 persons 1,800 of them juveniles. During the year there were 471,866 
cases of robbery, theft and other offences against property, resulting in 95,980 persons 
charged, 29,541 of them juvenile males and 2,688 juvenile females; 41,497 cases of fraud, 
false pretences, forgery, etc. ; 2,055 of prostitution ; 2,495 gaming and betting; 4,116 offensive 
weapons; and 193,640 other Criminal Code offences. In addition to the 35,226 federal 
statute offences reported, 2,584 were under the Narcotic Control Act and 290 under the 
controlled drug part of the Food and Drugs Act; these two classifications resulted in the 
charging of 1,875 persons. 


Provincial and territorial fire marshals and commissioners reported 2,177 suspected 
or known incendiary offences, of which 673 were proved unfounded; 395 offences were 
reported cleared by charge, resulting in 278 adults and 184 juveniles being charged. 

The number of motor vehicles stolen was 44,209 (an estimated 600 per 100,000 vehicles 
registered); 41,649 or 94.2 p.c. of these vehicles were recovered. Police were asked to 
locate 21,746 missing adults and 33,412 missing juveniles; 20,893 adults and 32,941 
juveniles were found. The number of drownings reported by police was 1,374. 
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27.—Crime Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1966 and 1967 


Offences Cleared 


Persons Charged 


ee Oe ae DN iL bs 
Year and Actual nea 
fence Offenses! Adults Juveniles 
By Other- iy 
Charges wise 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1966 
Criminal Code............... Svoetatels 13 702,809 175,570 89,074 128,895 13,954 35, 636 4,083 
Murder, capital and non-capital..... 220 181 26 158 26 17 — 
Attempted murder................. 131 108 12 98 9 3 —_ 
Manslaughter........ 28 24 _ 18 9 1 — 
: ou ESSE SCS SSS 652 348 126 463 _ 23 — 
Other sexual offences............... 8,140 3,171 1,280 2,591 35 386 38 
RUINS 5) oct kh, 5. ek, 5. Oe 972 524 218 405 68 55 5 
Assaults (not sndecenty sos) en 53, 533 20,712 21,077 18,991 1,145 942 144 
£015 92 a 5,710 1,852 354 2,082 78 437 19 
Breaking and CnveMng ss de cs 102,132 19, 223 5, 290 12.777 261 8,654 350 
Theft, motor vehicle............ ||| 39,655 8,840 2,429 6,405 130 3,610 84 
pehet@over$60,...5......+.......... 75,841 10,017 4,539 7,637 804 2,180 190 
Theft $50 or under.............17777 190,480 29,826 17,977 15,567 4,482 10,663 2,029 
Have stolen goods................. 6,074 5,426 322 3,659 254 944 73 
RENE soa slochecsiscc ccd tee. 37,798 19,840 4,185 8,983 1,143 311 64 
RPDS TOM oh Sad cnc ik ae... 2,166 1,975 24 425 1,556 16 24 
aming and betting............. 11) 2,285 1,942 90 2,788 165 4 — 
ensive Weapons.................. 3,651 2,739 448 2,262 78 257 7 
Other Criminal Codel.... 0.111117 173,341 48, 822 30,677 43 , 586 3,711 7,138 1,056 
Mederal Statutes? ...25..5.....50).2 34, 569 28, 266 2,623 23,593 1,902 784 474 
arcotic Control Act............._. 1,184 510 105 601 185 5 2 
Controlled Drugs under the Food 
ene ACH a0... ois moked: 241 19 23 16 “= — — 
Provincial meatutest,............ 0.5; 290,096 264, 902 10,114 236,517 19,196 7,317 1,813 
Municipal GO Se 65,990 45,587 12,483 38,827 4,337 25567 275 
1967 
prminal Cede........°,........080,! 786,071 185, 085 98, 426 142,358 15,136 39,741 4,135 
urder, capital and non-capital..... 281 185 66 173 15 9 — 
Attempted murder......... Pe OAR An 139 111 uf 112 6 6 — 
Manslaughter....................... 56 51 1 47 4 1 1 
eres ss cusses: oo. 773 395 129 528 — 27 — 
Other sexual offences........ 1) 1’ 8,974 3,203 1,338 2,891 37 354 28 
Luscie 7S nen eats 1,030 574 192 434 75 48 —_ 
Assaults (not indecent)............. 59,149 21,934 23,700 19,719 1,001 P77. 149 
“USES NC AS A re Ma2l2 2,074 362 2,392 124 398 15 
reaking and entering........... 119,394 21,681 6,503 19,774 316 10,035 321 
heft, motor vehicle........1) 9°)" 44,768 9,595 2,572 6,901 127 4,389 96 
Beatorersh0................00°°! 86,889 10,040 4,615 7,494 940 2,504 180 
Theft $50 or under.......... 01017" 206,945 30,952 20,042 16,025 5,091 11,116 1,999 
Have stolen (10,073 (ce oe 6,658 5,889 413 4,232 335 1,099 77 
Fraud oo Waa re 41,497 20,434 5,039 9,367 1,191 317 54 
Prostitution “RG epics See cae ae 2,055 1,836 11 357 1,487 5 11 
aming and betting.............._ 2,495 2,226 82 3,329 248 28 _— 
oo) NOR CNY) i an 4,116 3, 087 530 2,670 118 273 6 
Other Criminal Code.) 17°" ' 7" "’ 193,640 50,818 32,824 45,913 4,021 7,955 1,198 
Federal SL ee ah ee 35, 226 27,861 3,449 22,888 1,891 792 497 
arcotic Control Act.............._. 2,584 1,317 90 1,317 376 91 37 
Control Drugs under the Food 
SueOrage AG... Mi... a. fel 290 50 18 44 5 3 2 
Provincial Btatates!.©),,....... 0b, ! 296,504 2725583 12,352 247,304 19,382 7,109 1,772 
Municipal VOWEL ee c,h. ts 69,532 50,524 12,007 41,763 5,833 2,230 146 


1 Except traffic, 


? Except traffic, Narcotie Control Act and Food and Drugs Act, 
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During 1967, police departments in Canada reported 93,235 Criminal Code traffic 
offences, resulting in 61,940 persons charged, 1,346 of them females. Total charges re- 
ported under federal statutes numbered 13,647, provincial statutes 1,589,965 and muni- 
cipal by-laws 365,183, excluding parking violations; the latter numbered 4,669,881, most 
of them reported by municipal police. There are certain traffic offences under provincial 
statutes which are almost identical to those under the Criminal Code. These are shown 
separately for 1966 and 1967 in Table 28. 

The number of traffic accidents reported was 631,396, of which 4,488 involved 
fatalities, 110,076 resulted in injuries, 358,510 involved property damage of over $100 
and 158,322 involved damage of $100 or less. There were 5,411 persons killed in traffic 
accidents, including 3,913 drivers and passengers, 1,299 pedestrians, 162 cyclists and 37 
others; persons injured numbered 161,698. 


°8,—Traffic Enforcement Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1966 and 1967 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 


Actual 
Year and Offence 
Offences By Other- 
Charse wise Male Female 
i No. No. No. ‘ No. No. 
1966 
Criminal Code...........5. 05-20 e cece ee cee e nee cence nee 89,751 62,577 4,506 58,111 1,319 
Criminal Negligence— 
Causing death... ci .s seen cians ole oie ole dletele die ovine + BRR: 222 221 1 218 a 
Causing bodily harm...........-.0 esses ee scene reece es 72 63 6 61 5 
Operating motor vehicle..........---..ss.seeeeeee nese 370 337 18 318 5 
Failing to stop or remain at scene ofaccident.5....4-anek 35,536 9,902 4,003 7,914 308 
Dangerous Ariving.........2+ cesses eee eee t nents 4,793 4,225 149 3,932 55 
Driving while intoxicated.........-..+00e- 2s sees eee eres 3,093 3,038 15 3,014 43 
Driving while impaired...........-.0eeees 2 see eee settee 36,514 35, 757 252 34,512 828 
Driving while disqualified.............0-.4+-se sree seen es 9,151 9,034 62 8,142 68 
Federal Statutes (except parking)...............-.-.+.5: a a a 9,698 
Provincial Statutes (except parking)..............-..-.-. 2 ae 8 1,509,598 
Municipal By-laws (except parking).........-.......+--. 6 Bs a 373, 218 
Provincial Statutes!............6-. 50. e cece eee eee ees 46,404 38,951 1,225 37,063 1,780 
Failing to stop or remain at scene Ofjacerd en bane assesses 10,083 5,115 763 4,704 175 
Dangerous Criving....... 5-6-1 seers cette tte e eet eens 33, 881 32,190 435 30,615 1,583 
Driving while disqualified..............++-+02yseses sees 2,440 1,646 27 1,744 22 
1967 
Criminal’ Code........2320 00. 0+ hiboleer «bet dooce se 93,235 64,696 4,564 60,594 1,346 
Criminal Negligence— 
Causing death sc. sete «hes ol betta clek oye he cterlayatye “meio ais 209 204 — 203 2 
Causing bodily harm...............+.-ssses ee estes 69 66 1 63 _ 
Operating motor vehicle...............-seesee eres 369 342 9 323 6 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accident............. 36,849 9,875 3,926 7,816 328 
Dangerous driving.........-.0-0sece erent eect e seen ness 4,867 4,405 138 4,229 54 | 
Driving while intoxicated...............-05+eeee eee eeeeee 3,450 3,407 19 3,335 80 
Driving while impaired.......-...-..0-+- sees eee eee eeee 37,688 36,824 429 35,829 778 
Driving while disqualified.................0.seessee eens 9,734 9,573 42 8,796 98 
i} 
Federal Statutes (except parking)...............-...-.-55 - Be az ) 13, 647 
Provincial Statutes (except parking)..................--. 2 He ae 1,589, 965 
Municipal By-laws (except parking)............-...+.--. ‘3 Sioa) fy - 365,183 
Provincial Statutes! 0... 60005. 2ceo cove cece meenes cere ees 52,204 45,218 1, 432 42,257 2,425 
Failing to stop or remain at scene of accidentacan«.tncnan se 10, 659 5,028 879 4,473 286 
Dangerous Criving.......-..6cecee ener e eee teen eee ee eens 39, 867 38, 541 540 36, 145 2, 125 
Driving while disqualified...............+s0eeeeee esse ees 1,678 1, 649 13 1, 639 14 


1 Provincial traffic offences almost identical to those under the Criminal Code. 
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Section 1.—Trends in Planned Resource Development 


Canada’s era of settlement ended as the northern areas of the Prairie Provinces came 
under cultivation in the 1930s. Government policies, previously directed mainly toward 
the large-scale utilization of natural resources, have evolved toward concern with land use 
and the socio-economic circumstances of people involved in renewable resource-based 
industries. Undiscriminating land settlement policies and ill-advised individual choices 


Accompanying these changes has been an altered pattern of land use resulting from 
individual response to economic factors; but the rate of such adjustment has not been 
concomitant to the magnitude of the socio-economic dislocation in rural areas. Because 
of this situation, and because of increased concern with forest management, water pollution 
control, recreational resources and wildlife management, the trend has been for a vast 


mcrease in public decision-making with respect to resource management and use. Implicit 


One of the most important responses to this need was the “Resources for Tomorrow” 
Conference hel in 1961 to permit examination of problems of resource use and of develop- 


* Revised in the office of the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, Montreal, Que. 
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ing an organizational framework suited to the modern requirement for integrated, com- 
prehensive resource-use planning for social and economic development. Subsequent to 
this Conference, the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, composed of one represent- 
ative from each province and one from the Federal Government, was established to perform 
a similar function on a continuing basis, with the aid of a Montreal-based staff. 


One of the major specific concerns of the Council has been water resource management. 
Relevant activities have included a major conference on pollution, held in the autumn of 
1966 for the purpose of formulating realistic guidelines to assist federal, provincial and 
municipal governments in developing programs to meet the challenge of pollution. An 
investigation was made by the Council of the administration of water resources in Canada; 
a report was published in 1965 and updated in 1968. A major workshop seminar on water 
took place in Victoria, B.C., in the autumn of 1968. 


In keeping with its general concern for optimal use of available resources, the Council 
has done investigative and liaison work to ensure that fundamental data are available to 
guide the allocation of resources to outdoor recreation and has prepared other documents 
that have assisted in developing liaison between and within governments. One such study 
was undertaken on the administration of outdoor recreation in Canada. As part of its role 
in information-gathering, the Council maintains laison with international bodies concerned 
with natural resources, and participates in international programs such as the International 
Hydrological Decade and the International Biological Program. 


Constitutionally, administration and disposition of natural resources rest mainly with 
the provincial governments. Under the British North America Act, fisheries were under 
federal jurisdiction and the federal and provincial governments shared legislative authority 
with respect to agriculture, international and interprovincial waters, etc., with federal 
legislation taking precedence over provincial legislation should conflict arise; however, 
subsequent interpretations of the Act have established most aspects of control of resources 
as being matters of provincial jurisdiction. As well, in the years following Confederation, 
certain provinces by agreement assumed varying degrees of responsibility for administering 
the fisheries legislation and other federal resources legislation. Within this general frame- 
work, the Federal Government has taken certain steps to establish a national resources 
policy, to co-ordinate the activity of the various federal departments concerned with re- 
sources and relevant social and economic problems, to undertake or share in research, and 
to provide initiative and financial assistance in the establishment of programs of resource 
adjustment and development. Also, provincial governments have moved significantly to 
accommodate their administrative structures to the need for integrated, planned resource 
adjustment and development. Aspects of this trend to accommodate legislative-admini- 
strative organization to emerging needs will be apparent in the following descriptions of 
federal and federal-provincial agencies and programs. In addition, a great number of 
provincial programs have been instituted or strengthened, furthering the trend toward 
integration of activities relative to renewable natural resources. | 


Federal activity in resource conservation programs began before the turn of the century, 
starting in 1877. This included the work of the now long-disbanded Department of the 
Interior in the field of surveying and development of water resources in Western Canada. 
There have been numerous programs under the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
Act of 1911 undertaken by the International Joint Commission established to fulfil the 
provisions of the treaty and the confirming Act. Later programs included those conducted 
under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act which was enacted in 1935 to aid in the rehabili- 
tation of drought-stricken areas of the prairies, the work on the eastern seaboard conducted 
under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act of 1948, water development projects 
under the terms of the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act of 1953, projects under 
the Atlantic Development Board Act of 1962, the broad and comprehensive resource devel- 
opment and adjustment programs being undertaken under the terms of the Agricultural 
and Rural Development Act of 1966 (formerly Agricultural Rehabilitation and Develop- 
ment Act of 1961), and the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act in 1966. Over 
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this pericd many projects of varying nature and scope have been undertaken under legis- 
lation such as the above and under the terms of reference of the federal and provincial 
government departments and agencies concerned with resource development—all toward 
the basic objective of achieving more effective utilization of Canada’s land and water re- 
sources and the provision of a greater degree of economic stability and equitability for the 
rural areas of the country. 


Section 2.—Federal Agencies Concerned With Resource Use* 


Numerous agencies of the Federal Government have a more or less direct concern with 
renewable resources. Functions vary from academic research to direct manipulation of 
resources in certain geographical areas. Direct action, however, is limited mainly to areas 
under federal jurisdiction—the Northwest Territories, Indian reservations, limited federal 
forest preserves, National Parks, certain international parks and waterways, certain aspects 
of fisheries, matters relative to public health, navigation, and certain aspects of agriculture. 
More usual by far than direct action by the Federal Government are federal-provincial 
agreements under which the Federal Government shares the costs of programs. Such aid 
is often conditional on the province agreeing to carry out the program in accordance with 
criteria established by the Federal Government. The capacity of the Federal Government 
to establish cost-sharing programs is inherent in its broad fiscal powers and in its research 
and data-gathering programs that provide a basis for broader assessment of issues and 
alternatives. 


Federal agencies whose activities impinge fairly directly on renewable resource develop- 
ment and use are as follows:— 


Canapa DEPARTMENT oF AGrRicuttuRE—Research Branch, Economics Branch, Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration, and Information Division 


DEPARTMENT OF Fisueries—Conservation and Protection Service, Resource Development 
Service, Information and Consumer Service, and Economics Service 


DEPARTMENT OF FoRESTRY AND Rurat Devetopmentr—Directorate of Program Co-ordination, 
Information and Technical Services Division, Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
ARDA Administration, Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Administration, and Eastern 
Rockies Forest Conservation Board 


DEPARTMENT or INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NorTHERN DerveLopmMent—Council of the Northwest 
Territories, Natural and Historic Resources Branch (including the Canadian Wildlife 
Service), Northern Administration Branch, and Indian Affairs Branch 


DEPARTMENT or Pustic Worxs—Harbours and Rivers Engineering Branch, Development 
Engineering Branch and Economics Studies Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT—Marine Works Branch, Marine Hydraulics Branch, and Meteor- 
ological Branch 


DePaRTMENT or Nationat Heatran AND WELFARE—Occupational Health Division, and Public 
Health Engineering Division 


DEPARTMENT OF Finance—Economic Analysis and Government Finance Division, Resources 


and Development Division, and a Division concerned with Taxation, Federal-Provincial 
Relations and Pensions and Social Insurance 

DzPaRTMENT or VETERANS Arratrs—Veterans’ Land Administration 

DEPARTMENT OF Enercy, Mines AND Resources—Four Departmental Sectors are concerned 
ing the Geological Survey of Canada, Surveys and Mapping Branch, Marine Sciences 
Branch, Inland Waters Branch, and Policy and Planning Branch 

Nationat Resrarcn Counc or CANADA 

Nationa, Enercy Boarp 

Economic Councr or CANnApA 

AtLantic DEVELOPMENT Boarp. 


* As at December 1968, before the Government Reorganization Act 1969 was passed (see Appendix). 
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Various Crown corporations, credit agencies, advisory committees and boards, and 
quasi-governmental organizations also have interests in the fields of resource development, 
including :— 

Farm Crepit Corroration 

CANADIAN CoMMITTEE ON FRESHWATER FISHERIES RESEARCH 
FisHEeriss RESEARCH BOARD OF CANADA 

NortTHERN CANADA PowErR COMMISSION 

ApvisoRyY CoMMITTEE ON NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 

Apvisory CoMMITTEE oN WatER Uses Poticy 

CrntrRaL MortGaGr AND HousiIna CoRPoRATION 

Natrona Harsours BoaRD 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 

NorTHERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ForRESTRY STATISTICS 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL Co-ORDINATING CoMMITTEE ror ARDA 
Canap1aAn Counc on Rurat DEVELOPMENT 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES 

NatiIonaL COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL HypRoLogic DECADE 
CANADIAN CoMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL BroLoGicaL PROGRAM. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has, of course, functions relevant to nearly all as- 
pects of the national life, including resources. The above agencies are not identified with 
a particular department and function more or less autonomously but are usually associated 
with a Minister of the Crown for purposes of reporting to Parliament (see pp. 108-110). 
Although each of these agencies carries out programs bearing on the use and development 
of natural resources, direct unilateral action is unusual except relative to lands and waters 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Major exceptions are the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration programs and significant federal programs for the conserva- 
tion and development of the various fisheries resources. 


Major items of federal legislation relative to renewable resources include:— 


The Department of Agriculture Act 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 

The Farm Credit Act 

The Department of Fisheries Act 

The Forestry Development and Research Act 
The Agricultural and Rural Development Act 
The Fund for Rural Economic Development Act 
The National Parks Act 

The Migratory Birds Convention Act 

The International River Improvements Act 
The Dominion Water Power Act 

The Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act 
The Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act 
The Navigable Waters Protection Act 

The Veterans’ Land Act 

The Economic Council of Canada Act 

The National Energy Board Act 

The National Harbours Board Act 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act 

The Resources and Technical Surveys Act 

The Fisheries Development Act. 
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Section 3.—International Boards and Commissions 


The continental context of Canadian resource management is implicit in the purposes 
of the various international boards and commissions in which Canada participates. Of the 
35 or more such boards and commissions, some 25 are concerned with water and most of 
the remainder have to do with fisheries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT Commission was established to fulfil the provisions of the 
International Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. Three commissioners were appointed by the President of the United States 
and three by the Government of Canada. The Commission deals with the use, obstruction 
and diversion of boundary waters and rivers crossing the International Boundary. It 
conducts investigations on water use problems with international implications and reports 
its findings with recommendations to both governments. 


International boards of control which report to the International Joint Commission 
are: a 10-member International St. Lawrence Board of Control, concerned with levels of 
Lake Ontario and the regulation of outflow from the lake ; a two-member St. Croix Board, 
concerned with water levels and supervision of dam construction ; the Lake of the Woods 
Board, the Lake Superior Board, the Rainy Lake Board and the Kootenay Board, all of 
which are concerned with water levels ; a two-member Columbia River Board, concerned 
with the effects of the Grand Coulee dam ; a four-member Souris River Board, concerned 
with allocation of water; and a five-member N iagara Board, concerned with levels of 
Grass Island Pool and the Lake Erie ice boom. Functions similar to those of the Boards 
are carried out by two accredited officers relative to measurement and apportionment of 
waters of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers. Also reporting to the International Joint Com- 
mission are five international engineering boards for the Saint John, St. Croix, Souris and 
Red, Pembina and Columbia Rivers. A seven-member Technical Advisory Board on 
Air Pollution is concerned with air pollution by ships plying the Detroit River. An 
Advisory Board on Control of Pollution of Boundary Waters, reporting to the International 
Joint Commission, is concerned with the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, and 
other boards concerned with pollution are: the Advisory Board on Pollution Control-St. 
Croix River, the International Red River Pollution Board, the International Lake Erie 
Water Pollution Board and the International Lake Ontario-St. Lawrence Water Pollution 
Board. The eight-member International Great Lakes Levels Board, concerned with 
investigation and study of water levels of international or boundary waters, also report to 
the International Joint Commission. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Norra Paciric FISHERIES ComMISSION, composed of four mem- 
bers each from Canada, the United States and Japan, operates to fulfil the terms of the 
International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, the objec- 
tive of which is to achieve maximum sustained yield in non-territorial waters by co-ordina- 
tion of the studies necessary to determine appropriate application of treaty principles. 
Tue Great Lakes FIsHEerins Commission, composed of two national sections of three 
members each, formulates and co-ordinates research programs and recommends programs 
for the eradication or control of sea lamprey populations. Responsibility for Canada’s 
treaty obligations is shared by arrangement between the Federal Government and the 
Government of Ontario. Tur Norrawesr Atiantic FisHertes Commission operates 
under the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed by Canada, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Spain, Denmark, Portugal, Iceland, 
Norway, Italy, East Germany and the Soviet Union. All contracting governments are 
represented on the Commission and panels have been established with jurisdiction over de- 
fined areas of particular interest to some signatories. The Commission has no regulatory 
powers but conducts scientific investigations and recommends measures to maintain stocks 
of fish. Tur Norra Pacrric Fur Srats CommIssIon operates under the Interim Conven- 
tion on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals signed by Canada, the United States, 
Japan and the Soviet Union, undertaking research, recommending enforcement measures 
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required to eliminate pelagic sealing on the high seas, and overseeing the apportionment of 
skins from the Pribilof, Commander and Robben Islands. THE INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
Commisston, composed of representatives of Australia, Brazil, Argentina, France, South 
Africa, the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Norway, New Zealand, Iceland, 
Japan, Panama, Mexico and Denmark, has power to amend whaling rules and regulations 
of the International Convention, and to recommend new regulations with respect to the 
conservation and use of the resource. THE ROosEVELT-CAMPOBELLO INTERNATIONAL 
Park Commisston is concerned with the administration and development of the Campo- 
bello Island estate of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt as an international park. 


Section 4.—Federal and Federal-Provincial Resource 
Development Programs 


Subsection 1.—Water Development 


Since 1935, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA) has provided 
engineering and financial assistance for some 91,000 small dams and dugouts (small artificial 
ponds for water collection) to supply water for livestock, irrigation and domestic use. In 
the main, such works serve individual farmers but some serve groups of farmers or com- 
munities. The PFRA also provides free engineering services and contributes toward the 
cost of construction of community projects on larger watersheds. 


Six minor irrigation projects in Saskatchewan provide water for 125,000 acres of land. 
Major irrigation projects include the St. Mary Irrigation Project undertaken jointly in 
1946 by the Federal Government and the Government of Alberta to irrigate approximately 
half a million acres. The Bow River Project, also in Alberta, is being renovated and 
extended by the PFRA to yield an irrigation potential of 240,000 acres. The South 
Saskatchewan River Development Project, undertaken by the PFRA and completed late 
in the summer of 1967, involved the building of a main dam 210 feet high and 16,700 feet 
long—the largest rolled earth dam in Canada and one of the largest in the world. Located 
between the towns of Outlook and Elbow, this dam will create a reservoir 140 miles long 
with a capacity, when filled, of 8,000,000 acre feet of water (usable storage of 2,700,000 
acre feet). The project will provide water to irrigate 500,000 acres of land, the power 
potential is 475,000 kilowatts, and the artificial lake will have considerable recreation 
potential. A second, smaller dam adjacent to the height of land between the South 
Saskatchewan and the Qu’Appelle Rivers will divert water into the Qu’ Appelle—Assiniboine 
system to provide much-needed water supplies for irrigation and the considerable urban 
areas of the watershed. ‘The cost of developing the main reservoir was $117,000,000, of 
which the provincial government contributed $25,000,000. 


Land reclamation projects have been carried out by the PFRA in Manitoba along the | 
Saskatchewan and Pasquia Rivers near The Pas, the Assiniboine River between Portage la — 
Prairie and Headingly, at various points in the Interlake Region, and along the Northwest — 
Escarpment. The Assiniboine River project includes the creation of a reservoir near | 
Shellmouth and construction of a diversion canal near Portage la Prairie to carry flood- | 
waters to Lake Manitoba. 


Under the provisions of the Atlantic Development Board Act of 1962, amended in 1963 — 
and 1966, a $150,000,000 Atlantic Development Fund was established to support projects . 
which would contribute to the growth and development of the economy of the Atlantic 
region. The Act also requires the Board, in consultation with the Economic Council of | 
Canada, to prepare an over-all co-ordinated plan for the promotion of the economic growth » 
of the region. Among the projects initiated during the Board’s first years of operation 
were a number relative to water use for power production and for industry, the most not- 
able being a $20,000,000 grant toward the $120,000,000, 600,000-kilowatt Mactaquac dam 
in New Brunswick and a similar grant toward Newfoundland’s $88,000,000, 225,000-kilo- 
watt (first stage) Bay d’Espoir hydro-electric project. The Board also assisted in develop- 
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ing water supplies to meet the needs of industries—mainly fish processing plants—in some 
35 communities, and committed $2,000,000 toward abatement of industrial pollution in 
inland waters of the region. As part of its planning activities, the Board engaged consul- 
tants to carry out a $1,500,000 study on the supplies of water in the region and the demands 
that are likely to be made upon them up to 1981 and beyond. (See also Chap. XXIV, Sect. 
6, Subsect. 2.) 

Under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act of 1953, which enables federal 
participation up to 373 p.c. of the cost of dams and other major water projects undertaken 
by the provinces, seven water control programs—the Halton region, Metropolitan Toronto 
region, and the Upper Thames River conservation programs in Ontario, the Red River 
Community Dyking program in Manitoba, and the Alberni, North and West Vancouver, 
and Hastings Creek flood control schemes in British Columbia—are being assisted. The 
over-all cost of these programs is estimated at $42,000,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment is committed to $16,500,000. 

Other federal and federal-provincial programs and agencies concerned with water are: 
the recently completed Greater Winnipeg Floodway program, to construct a 30-mile flood- 
way past Winnipeg at a total estimated cost of $63,000,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment will share about $43,700,000; the Prairie Provinces Water Board, to recommend an 
allocation of water from interprovincial streams ; the Saskatchewan-Nelson Rivers Basin 
Board, the four-year $15,000,000 water supply study of the Saskatchewan-Nelson Rivers 


Five towers on the now completed Gardiner Dam on the South Saskatchewan River contain water- 

flow control machinery and power is flowing from the plant at the foot of the dam. A system 

of canals and storage reservoirs ensures a supply of water from the lake that extends 140 miles 

above the dam for the first block of irrigated land on the east side of the river and for mines 
and communities south and east of Saskatoon, 
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basin; the Atlantic Tidal Power Programming Board to carry out studies for the develop- 
ment of the power potential of the tides of the Bay of Fundy; a co-ordinated study of 
Ontario rivers flowing into James Bay and Hudson Bay, to assess the quantity, quality 
and present and future requirements for these waters, and suggest alternative possibilities 
for their use; a 10-year Fraser River agreement between British Columbia and the Federal 
Government to provide flood protection on the Fraser Delta; and a considerable number of 
varied hydrologic and water-quality studies conducted by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the National Research Council, the Department of Transport, the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Department of Fisheries and Forestry, 
the new Department of Regional Economic Expansion, and several other agencies. 


In 1967 a milestone was reached in the area of co-operative water research with the 
establishment of the Canada Centre for Inland Waters at Burlington, Ont. Three federal 
agencies are responsible for the development of the centre—the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, the Fisheries Research Board, and the Department of N ational 
Health and Welfare. The centre is designed for interdisciplinary research into such prob- 
lems as pollution, fluctuating water levels, and water allocation. It will bring together 
representatives from governments, industries and universities both in co-operative research 
and in the planning of programs for the centre. 

Finally, in the face of divided jurisdiction in the area of water resources and the in- 
creasing demand for and desirability of comprehensive, multi-purpose river-basin develop- 
ment, the Federal Government is planning to introduce new water resources legislation 
under the title of the Canada Water Act. This legislation should do much to establish the 
basis for federal-provincial co-operation and for the delineation of a national water policy. 


Subsection 2.—Lands, Forests and Wildlife 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act of 1935 provided for rehabilitation of areas sub- 
ject to drought and wind erosion in the Prairie Provinces and in 1937 was amended to 
broaden its scope to include land utilization and resettlement. In the main, the PFRA’s 
land-use programs have involved the establishment of community pastures on land sub- 
marginal for cereal crop production, and over the years this program has resulted in the 
establishment of 90 operating community pastures, with four more under construction, 
totalling 2,500,000 acres, at a total cost of $11,000,000. The PFRA also operates a tree 
nursery at Indian Head in Saskatchewan which distributes up to 10,000,000 trees yearly 
free to farmers for farm and field shelterbelts. 


The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act, proclaimed in 1961, arose out 
of recognition of a national interest in achieving better land use, improving the viability 
of farm units at present uneconomic, and of improving employment and income opportu- 
nities in rural areas. In many areas of Canada, income is unacceptably low and land use 
faulty or inefficient. ‘To some considerable degree these economic, social and conservation 
problems have been caused by farm mechanization which places smaller, less-mechanized 
farmers at a disadvantage; a notable symptom of this is the decrease in the number of 
farms in Canada from about three quarters of a million in 1931 to less than half a million 
(431,000 in 1966). 


The Act, amended in 1966 as the Agricultural and Rural Development Act and supple- 
mented by the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act of 1966, is enabling legislation 
intended to be complementary and supplementary to existing federal and provincial 
legislation in respect of renewable resources and rural social and economic development; 
to aid in correlation and expansion of existing programs; and to fill gaps. As such, it has 
considerable potential as an instrument for programs of alternate land use, soil and water 
conservation, development of rural income and employment opportunities, and for research. 
ARDA is a federal-provincial program which operated from its inception to Mar. 31, 1965 
under a federal-provincial General Agreement, and after that time under the Federal- 
Provincial Rural Development Agreement covering the period 1965-70. Under the General 
Agreement, ARDA approved projects involving a federal share totalling $34,517,000 of 
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which $13,484,000 was expended during the period. The federal share is usually in the 
order of 50 p.c. of total cost. The Federal-Provincial Rural Development Agreement 
1965-70 provides for the expenditure of $125,000,000 during that period. In addition, 
$300,000,000 is provided under the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act to finance 
major projects in special rural development areas. 


To the end of March 1968, $135,233,000 had been spent on 1,051 projects under the 
second ARDA agreement. The federal share of this was $65,269,000. Examples of 
ARDA projects are the creation of a comprehensive development plan for the Edson area 
of Alberta, the development of irrigation and water supply in British Columbia, the pro- 
vision of community pastures in Saskatchewan, and small projects on river-course develop- 
ment in Quebec. Four projects for comprehensive regional development are at present 


Federal. and provincial pollution control 
agencies have required the pulp and paper 
industry, through research and changed 
processing, to tackle the air and water 
pollution resulting from its operations. 


Work on the problem of air pollution from 
kraft mills, being conducted by the Pulp and 
Paper Research Institute of Canada, in- 
cludes studies of new processes that will 
eliminate the malodorous sulphur com- 

pounds in the exhaust gasses. —> 


A plastic pipeline, being floated into place, 
will carry effluent from the kraft mill at 
Pictou Harbour, N.S., to a large lagoon 
where it can be settled and treated before 

being discharged. | 
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under way—the Northeast and the Mactaquac projects in New Brunswick, the Gaspé, 
Lower St. Lawrence, Magdalen Islands project in Quebec, and the Interlake project in 
Manitoba. Three additional studies are under consideration—one on Prince Edward 
Island, one on northeastern Nova Scotia and one on the west coast of N ewfoundland. 


Since 1935 co-operative Soil Surveys staffed by soil specialists from federal and pro- 
vincial governments and universities, and supported by all senior governments, have done 
extensive soil classification work. The Soil Surveys have mapped most of the agricultural 
land in Canada, classifying soils according to their inherent characteristics. In the Canada 
Land Inventory under the ARDA administration, further land classification is being done. 
The Inventory will map present land use and assess land capability for such different uses 
as agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife in and adjacent to the settled portions of 
Canada. The vast amount of information obtained will be stored on computer tapes, 
analysed and published in map or other form in such a way that the Inventory will become 
a working tool in resource planning and rural development programs throughout Canada. 
Approximately 100 agencies of the 11 senior governments are included in the Inventory, 
as well as numerous universities, non-government organizations and private companies or 
individuals. By late 1968, the present land use phase of the Inventory was almost com- 
pleted and substantial progress had been achieved in the agriculture, forestry, wildlife and 
recreation phases. Capability maps at a scale of 1:250,000 may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer as they become available. 


In addition, other federal agencies and federal and federal-provincial programs are 
concerned with land and land-based resources. The Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development engages in such diverse activities as the administration of National 
Parks, the administration of the resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
the administration of wildlife, including a considerable research program relative to wildlife 
and the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act. Among the programs are: 
the Wildlife Inventory Program in which joint studies are carried out informally, e.g., the 
waterfowl inventory conducted by the Federal Government, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Newfoundland and the five westernmost provinces; the caribou inventory 
by the Federal Government and the Governments of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Quebec and Newfoundland; the Trans-Canada Highway compounds and picnic areas pro- 
eram established in 1958 without Ontario and Quebec; a significant program of acquisition 
of wetlands waterfowl habitat areas; and Fur Conservation Agreements between the Federal 
Government and Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan for the construction of water control 
works, mainly to improve muskrat and migratory bird habitat. The Roads to Resources 
program, carried out under agreements with the provinces made between 1958 and 1960, 
is a substantial federal-provincial program involving construction of access roads in Can- 
ada’s “‘pioneer fringe”. Forest products research, a joint federal-provincial-industry pro- 
gram of spraying to control budworm infestation of spruce forests in New Brunswick, and 
various other programs of research and forest stand improvement are in effect. 


Notwithstanding the magnitude of these federal and federal-provincial programs, and 
the large number of federal agencies concerned with resource use and development in 
Canada, it should be noted that the provincial governments assume a role which, in total, 
is many times larger than that of the Federal Government. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Agricultural Trends and Highlights in 1968 


The Canadian farmer continues to become more efficient in the production of the 
raw material for food and feed to fulfil much of the requirements of the Canadian population 
and assist with those of other countries. Canada exports approximately $1,800,000,000 
worth of farm products each year to some 130 countries, and in 1967 retained its position 
as the fourth largest exporter of such products. 


Experience has demonstrated that a healthy agricultural industry is essential to the 
health of the Canadian economy. Even j i 


has declined relative to other exports, the impact of farm production on industrial employ- 


production has grown rapidly. The farm machinery industry employs more than 12,000 
workers who receive close to $70,000,000 annually in pay; the feed industry employs about 
8,800 workers receiving annually about $40,310,000 and a fair proportion of payrolls in the 
petroleum, rubber, automotive, hardware, paint and electrical plants are based on farm 
customers. The country’s many manufacturing plants engaged in the processing of 
foods of Canadian origin employ an estimated 215,000 persons. 


During the past decade (1956-66) the number of farms in Canada declined from 
575,015 to 430,522 but the average farm size increased from 302.5 acres to 404 acres and 
total productivity on the farm rose by some 67 p.c. In the five years 1961-66, the capital 
value of all farms rose almost 50 p.c. to $19,000,000,000 and in the same period the number 
of farms with sales in excess of $15,000 a year doubled to 50,800. 


Efficiency in farm production at the primary level is passed on to the customer; it is 
estimated that 22 p.c. of the take-home pay of Canadians is spent on food, which is probably 
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the lowest percentage in the world and especially significant when account is taken of the 
high standard of food consumed. The hourly pay of a factory worker in 1967 purchased 
far more food in 1967 than it did 20 years earlier. Conversely, the percentage of the 
consumer dollar accruing to the farmer has been declining and average farm incomes have 
not increased as have those of workers in other sectors. For this reason the federal treasury 
maintains a price support policy to guard against sudden price changes that could put 
the farmer out of business and bolsters this with crop insurance and long-term loans for 
farmers. 

In 1967 the index of farm production was 13 p.c. below the record level of 182 reached 
in 1966, the decline being attributed to a substantially smaller prairie grain crop and to 
lower output of potatoes, sugar beets, flaxseed, cattle and dairy products. On the other 
hand, cash receipts from farming operations reached a high of $4,379,000,000 in 1967, 
a figure 3.3 p.c. above the previous record set in 1960, attributable to higher returns from 
tobacco, cattle, calves and dairy products and greatly increased participation payments 
on previous years’ grain crops. Net income was, of course, considerably smaller than 
this; it was estimated at $1,529,000,000, 1.5 p.c. below the average for 1962-66 and 21.2 p.c. 
below the all-time high of 1966. This net income takes into consideration the value of 
changes in farm-held inventories of livestock and field crops between the beginning and 
the end of the year. Realized net farming income, which takes no cognizance of such 
changes, was $1,664,000,000, only 4.1 p.c. below 1966. : 


Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges advanced, partly because of the 
higher prices paid by farmers for goods and services. Shipments of manufactured livestock 
and poultry feeds increased again and prices also rose. Petroleum product prices and 
expenditures for machinery repairs and parts were up as were wage rates in agriculture. 
The farmers’ outlay for debt servicing continued upward. 


The Federal Government encouraged farmers to seek unity in their representations 
for solution of agricultural problems and to use producer marketing board machinery to 
improve their lot.. A federal commission on the operation of the farm machinery industry 
and another seeking to define the objectives of the agricultural industry were at work. 
With these probes into the future the Government also accented the need for more research 
to be brought to bear on current production and marketing problems. The successful 
beginnings of the Canadian Dairy Commission promised an end to burdensome dairy 
product surpluses and a higher income for dairy farmers. 


Agricultural Highlights in 1968 
In 1968 the Canada Department of Agriculture laid the foundations for many basic 
changes—both international and national. 


On the international scene, 21 nations agreed to shift the emphasis from price support 
programs to policies that would promote basic structural changes in the agricultural 


| 


| 


industry, a move that could reverse the trend to spiralling increases in product subsidies — 


A federal-provincial cost-sharing program of crop insurance for farmers in Quebec | 
Province was approved, the Federal Government to pay half the cost of the farmer’s | 
insurance premiums and share the administration costs of the scheme protecting forage 
and grain crops for livestock feeding. 


Construction was started in March on a $3,500,000 research laboratory at Harrow, 
Ont., and the new $1,700,000 Vineland Research Centre for control of fruit pests was 
opened in May. 


and import restrictions and should benefit Canadian agriculture, especially in the export — 
market. 

Canada began the year by pledging $21,000,000 toward the World Food Programme | 
for 1969 and 1970, one quarter in cash and the remainder in foodstuffs. On the national | 


scene, several policy and assistance changes were made. 


| 
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Importation of breeding cattle from France and Switzerland was continued with the 
objective of creating self-sustaining herds of a type that will benefit the beef industry in 
this country; permits for bringing in 238 head were issued. Federal assistance was given 
to potato growers in compensation for two years of low prices. Through the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board, growers were given a $25-an-acre subsidy up to a maximum of $400. 
A deficiency payment of 27.9 cents a pound was made for certain grades of wool marketed in 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1968; $924,000 was shared by 18,000 producers. The price support 
program for lamb and wool for 1968-69, aimed at encouraging greater production, set new 
levels at $18.80 a hundredweight for lamb and 60 cents a pound for wool. 


The Canadian Dairy Commission program for 1968-69 consisted of continued market 
price supports for major dairy products and a direct subsidy to manufacturing milk and 
cream shippers under quotas established by the CDC. Together they provided support 
for the farmer equal to $4.85 per hundredweight of milk at the factory. The cost of 
exporting surplus dairy products was charged to producers through a deduction made in 
advance from their gross subsidy, to emphasize the necessity of limiting production to 
domestic market needs. Producers excluded from the quota system because of low produc- 
tion will receive a phasing-out payment. The quota policy for 1968-69 permitted increased 
deliveries of milk by 37,000 small and medium manufacturing milk and cream shippers 
who exceeded their quotas in the previous year, the object being to help them build up 
more profitable units. Farmers who made no deliveries on their quotas were not given 
quotas for the current year and those whose quotas were as high as 10,500 pounds of butter- 
fat level were not given additional quotas. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Board announced a price support of 34 cents a dozen 
for Grade A Large eggs in a program that included Extra Large and Mediums. The 
support price applied to a maximum of 10,000 dozen eggs and a minimum of 1,000 dozen 
marketed in the year. The Board purchased eggs to help maintain the price obtained by 
producers and then converted the eggs to powder for use in the World Food Programme. 


A grant of $60 an acre based on 1967 plantings was approved for payment to Ontario 
sugar-beet growers to assist them in changing to other crops following the closure of sugar 


Provincial and federal officials at the Agricultural Outlook Conference held in Ottawa late 
in 1968. At these conferences, sponsored annually by the Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture, experts outline the production and price outlook for the coming year. 
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refinery facilities. Sugar-beet production elsewhere in Canada was supported at a national 
average level of $15.98 per standard ton to protect growers against serious declines in 
world prices. 


In June, long-term loans were made available to fur farmers under the Farm Credit 
Act, mainly to assist mink breeders to compete more effectively in the sale of furs. 


Changes in the Record of Performance program for cattle allowed for the entry of 
about 10,000 unregistered cattle into the program and regulations were changed to allow 
the use of several milk-measuring devices in pipeline operations. 


A new federal grading system for hogs, to be implemented on Jan. 1, 1969, was an- 
nounced following consultations with the Canadian Swine Council and the Meat Packers 
Council of Canada. The change placed special emphasis on a higher percentage of lean 
pork, promising greater rewards to the producer of high-quality hogs and a better product 
for the consumer. The beef industry began a review of its grading system which could 
result in equally important changes. 


Major changes in the Record of Performance testing system for swine were recom- 
mended by the National Advisory Board for ROP Swine, endorsed by all provinces and put 
into effect in September. The new policy meant phasing-out the litter test and adopting 
a Boar Performance test (back fat thickness and evaluation of weight gain to a specific age). 
It also introduced a sire progeny test at test stations and made it available to breeders 
of unregistered stock of identifiable ancestry. All changes were designed to assist breeders 
to select within their breeding herd for qualities best meeting the requirements of the 
new grading system. 


A computerized National Farm Management System, under development by the 
Federal Government in co-operation with the provinces and universities, will go on a 
volume test basis in 1969. It is intended to assist farmers in keeping and analysing their 
records to improve their management practices and incomes. 


The Farm Credit Act and the Farm Improvement Loans Act were amended by 
Parliament to increase loan maximums and interest rates were tied to the Government’s 
cost of obtaining money. 


A value for duty was placed on United States corn imports, effective Oct. 30, 1968, 
ensuring that Ontario corn prices would not fall below the American support price. 


Section 2.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The Canada Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that ‘‘in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that “the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada”. 


A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The agricultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the 
Federal Government by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


* Prepared (September 1968) under the direction of S. B. Williams, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Services of the Canada Department of Agriculture 


The activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture (CDA) fall into three broad 
groups: research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance programs. Research 
work is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through the application of funda- 
mental scientific research to all aspects of soil management and crop and animal production. 
Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward the prevention or eradication of 
crop and livestock pests and the registration of chemicals and other materials used to 
achieve that end and toward the inspection and grading of agricultural products and the 
establishment of sound policies for crop and livestock improvement. Assistance programs 
cover some of the sphere of soil and water conservation, price stability, provision of credit, 
rural rehabilitation and development, and crop insurance and income security in the event 
of crop failure. 


The Department has five main Branches—Research, Health of Animals, Economics, 
Production and Marketing, and Administration—and its organization includes a number 
of smaller units—the Agricultural Stabilization Board which is a departmental Crown 
corporation (see p. 469), the Agricultural Products Board, Crop Insurance (p. 470), and 
the Information Division. Agencies closely allied with the Department and responsible 
to the Minister of Agriculture are the Farm Credit Corporation (p. 473), the Canadian 
Dairy Commission (p. 470), the Board of Grain Commissioners (Part II of Chapter XXI )). 
and the Canadian Livestock Feed Board (p. 475). 


Research Branch.—The research activities of the Department are undertaken 
mainly by the Research Branch at some 55 centres across the country, although important 
contributions are also made by the Economics Branch (p. 468), the Health of Animals 
Branch (p. 467), and the Grain Research Laboratory operated by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada (p. 467). About 1,000 research workers are employed by the 
Department and their specialties run the gamut of scientific agriculture from genetics to 
engineering. Most of the research is directed from Research Branch executive head- 
quarters at the Central Experimen- 
tal Farm in Ottawa. Also located 
there are the statistical, engineering 
and analytical chemistry research 
services, together with six of the 
eight institutes for research on 
animals, food, entomology, cell 
biology, plants, soils, biological con- 
trol and pesticides. Throughout 
the 10 provinces there are 26 re- 
search stations, 13 experimental 
farms, a laboratory and a number 
of substations. 


Hercules, a new Durum wheat licensed in 
early 1969, was developed at CDA's 
Research Station in Winnipeg after ten 
years of breeding. It is an improvement 
on other commercial varieties in maturity, 
disease resistance, quality and straw 
length and will set the quality standard 
for future Canadian breeding programs. 
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Originally, the main task of the experimental farms was to determine the potential of 
the various combinations of soil and climate for producing crops and maintaining live- 
stock, and to develop and test varieties, breeds and management practices suitable for each 
area. Today’s federal research program continues with this early work but is designed to 
meet the specific needs of domestic and export markets. 


Canada’s main crop for generations has been wheat, the efficient production of which 
stems directly from the help the grain growers have received from research. Without the 
new varieties produced by plant breeding, it would be unprofitable to grow wheat on large 
areas of the wheat belt. Comparable improvements in oats and barley have enabled the 
farmer to continue to grow these valuable cereals despite the incidence of pests and 
diseases, drought and short growing seasons. Research has also augmented livestock 
returns to farm incomes by developing better grasses and legumes adapted to the various 
regions of Canada that differ in climatic and soil conditions. Research in other crops, 
notably oilseed plants and potatoes, has resulted in new varieties with resistance to diseases, 
with improved quality and suitability for specific processing, and adapted to the different 
growing areas. More than 80 new varieties of crops have been developed and put into 
commercial production in the past 10 years. Research into the storage and processing of 
crops has been accelerated and has led to valuable innovations in the fruit and vegetable 
industries and in the protection of stored grain. 


A mechanical shaker for harvesting fruit developed at the federal Summerland Research 
Station in British Columbia. Fruit falls into the canopy and is gently lowered into bins. 


In livestock, the main lines of progress are through genetics and nutrition and the 
main subjects are dairy and beef cattle, pigs, poultry and sheep. The advantages of 
selective breeding have been evidenced through the records of animals tested for many 
years. The CDA developed a new breed of hog, the Lacombe, which is proving a worthy 
addition to the old-time breeds. Romnelet, a range-type sheep, was also an outcome of 
federal breeding programs. Crosses of several meat-type strains of chickens made at 
federal institutions have led to performance superior to that of pure strains. Extensive 
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studies on the causes and control of diseases and parasites of livestock, fur bearing animals 
and wildlife are carried on with the result that epidemic outbreaks rarely occur and when 
they do are quickly suppressed. Live animals and meats must attain the high standards 
required in the export trade. 


A matter of constant concern is the protection of crops from diseases and pests. 
Chemicals have proved to be potent weapons but there is also a continuing search for other 
control methods. Many weeds can be eradicated by proper tillage and cropping methods 
and a few have been controlled by insects that feed on them exclusively and destroy them. 
Fungus diseases may be checked by developing resistant varieties of crops. In biological 
control, parasites or predators are produced and released to prey on certain insects and 
eliminate them. Sterilization of male insects by radiation or chemical means is another 
method used to reduce insects of various kinds. 


An area of special interest is that of farm mechanization in which there has been 
tremendous development in the past 60 years. The Research Branch is expanding its 
studies in this field at the Engineering Research Service in Ottawa and in the Maritime 
Provinces, and universities are being encouraged to study the subject more intensively. 


Soil surveys are conducted in all provinces in co-operation with provincial departments 
of agriculture and the universities. Soils are examined and classified as to their chemical 
and physical characteristics and potential productivity. Soil fertility is under study 
at many experimental farms and at research stations and is undertaken in close co-opera- 
tion with the universities. Agrometeorology, a relatively new science, is opening new 
opportunities to growers to make the best use of the heat, light and moisture available 
in each farm area. 


Although most agricultural research is carried out by the CDA, important programs 
are also undertaken by the provincial governments and agricultural colleges. Close 
liaison exists between these different agencies to avoid duplication and to ensure that the 
services offered by the Federal Government through provincial extension officers are of 
the kind needed by farmers. Federal research establishments across the country are 
represented on provincial committees concerned with field crop varieties, fertilizer prac- 
tices, soil fertility, spray programs, field crop and animal management, and horticulture. 
Such collaboration ensures that new practices discovered by research are brought quickly 
to the attention of extension groups to be recommended for local use. 


The Grain Research Laboratory.—This Laboratory provides scientific services 
required in the administratoin of the Canada Grain Act. It carries out annual studies of 
the quality of the new crop cereals, maintains a continuous check of the quality of cereal 
grains as they move forward from the farm to marketing positions and plays a major role 
in testing (prior to licensing) the quality of plant breeders’ varieties of various cereals, 
A comprehensive program of basic and applied research relating to the quality of Canadian 
cereal grains is an important task of the Laboratory. 


Health of Animals Branch.—This Branch administers the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Meat Inspection Act and the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act, 
_ and operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Contagious diseases of animals 
are controlled through preventive measures of inspection and quarantine of imported 
livestock and restricted commodities such as meat, farm products and other possible 
sources of infection; through conducting disease eradication programs, notably of bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Johne’s disease ; through the control and eradication of serious 
animal diseases when outbreaks occur; and through inspection and certification as to 
health of livestock for export. The Animal Pathology Division consists of the Animal 
Diseases Research Institute at Hull, Que., the Animal Diseases Research Institute 
(Western) at Lethbridge, Alta., and seven branch laboratories; these establishments conduct 
research and investigations on infectious diseases of animals and produce the biological 
Products required in their control. The Division also provides diagnostic services for 
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diseases of domestic and wild animals and conducts a training program for departmental 
officers and veterinarians from other lands. The Meat Inspection Division conducts 
ante-mortem and continuous post-mortem examination of animals slaughtered at packing 
plants that market their meat products outside the province in which they operate, 
ensures maintenance of sanitary standards during processing of the products, accurate 
labelling and proper kind and use of ingredients and preservatives; it ensures also that, 
in these plants, the animals are slaughtered in a humane manner. 


Economics Branch.—This Branch collects, analyses and interprets economic infor- 
mation needed to formulate and administer departmental programs and policies and does 
intelligence and research work designed to increase efficiency in agricultural production 
and marketing and to guide farmers in making needed adjustments in farm organization 
and operation. It acts as an economic and statistical research agency for the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and other bodies, 
and assists in any economic undertakings with which the Department is concerned. The 
Branch is also closely associated with the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the UN/FAO World Food Programme, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, and the Directorate of Agriculture of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch 
conducts many of the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Six 
specialized divisions administer legislation and policies in the production and marketing of 
livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables, dairy products and plant products, and policies 
in connection with the control of disease in plants. 


The Livestock Division administers legislation dealing with the grading of meat, wool 
and fur, with the registration of livestock pedigrees, with performance testing of cattle and 
hogs and with the supervision of racetrack betting. Other activities include the promotion 
of livestock improvement and the compilation of market statistics. ‘The Poultry Division 
carries out the policies of the national poultry breeding program, including Record of 
Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the regulations for 
the grading of poultry products. The Fruit and Vegetable Division administers legis- 
lation having to do with the grading of fruits and vegetables in both fresh and processed 
form, maple products and honey. The Division is responsible for the licensing of inter- 
provincial and international dealers and brokers who deal in fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The Dairy Products Division administers the Cheese Factory Improvement Act and 
legislation covering grades and standards for dairy products, including butter, cheese, 
concentrated milk products and ice cream. The Plant Products Division administers 
Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feedstuffs, fertilizers and pest-control products, 
conducts field inspections and maintains regional testing laboratories. The Plant Pro- 
tection Division is responsible, under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, for safeguarding 
against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into Canada or their spread 
in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant exports, and for seed 
potato certification. 


Administration Branch and Information Division.—The general business man- 
agement of the Department is undertaken by the Administration Branch, the duties of which 
also embrace emergency measures planning and the Departmental Library; the main 
emphasis of the Library’s collection is, of course, on agriculture but extends also to the 
life sciences. 


The Information Division gathers and publishes information arising from research 
work and the development of regulatory programs of the Department. Publication is 
through the printed word, press and radio releases, motion pictures, television and exhibits. 
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Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group 
are entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, a program designed to aid 
agriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of im- 
proved methods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have war- 
ranted, programs have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act (see p. 456) to deal with the results of the drought in the 1930s; 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act (p. 474) to mitigate the effects of crop failure; Feed Grain 
Assistance Regulations (p. 475) to assist in the movement of western feed grains to Hastern 
Canada and British Columbia; and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act (p. 452) 
to save valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces, 


Although much has been accomplished and is still being accomplished by these meas- 
ures, changes in the past two decades have dictated a different approach to some problems. 
Large-scale mechanization was the sequel to the reduction of manpower available to farm- 
ers; the number of farms declined but the size of farms increased; marketing and income 
problems took different forms, Legislation enacted to meet these situations include price 
support (Agricultural Stabilization Act), production and markets stabilization (Canadian 
Dairy Commission Act), crop insurance (Crop Insurance Act), resource development 
(Agricultural and Rural Development Act and Fund for Rural Development Act), feed 
grain assistance (Livestock Feed Assistance Act) and credit facilities (Farm Improvement 
Loans Act, Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, Farm Credit Act and Farm Machinery 
Syndicates Credit Act). These measures, with the exception of the Agricultural and 
Rural Development Act and the Fund for Rural Development Act (see pp. 459-460), are 
described individually below. 


Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The Agricultural Stabilization Act (SC 1958, c. 22, 
proclaimed Mar. 3, 1958) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board and repealed 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. The Board is empowered to stabilize the 
prices of agricultural products in order to assist the agricultural industry in realizing 
fair returns for labour and investment, and to maintain a fair relationship between prices 
received by farmers and the costs of goods and services that they buy. 


The Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support, at not less 
than 80 p.c. of the previous ten-year average market or base price, the prices of nine com- 
modities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; and wheat, oats and barley 
produced outside the prairie areas as defined in the Canadian Wheat Board Act), Other 
commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base price as may be approved by 
the Governor in Council. Since the Act came into force, the following farm products, 
_ other than the nine named commodities, have been supported at one time or another: 
honey, potatoes, soybeans, sunflower seeds, sugar beets, tobacco, turkeys, apples, peaches, 
sour cherries, apricots, raspberries, asparagus, tomatoes, milk for manufacturing and skim 
milk powder. The Board may stabilize the price of any product by an offer-to-purchase, 
by a deficiency payment, or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may 
be authorized, 


In stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means of deficiency payments, the 
price stabilization program has been assisting the agricultural industry to make production 
adjustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relationship between 
supply and demand. The institution of limited deficiency payments by the Board assists 
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in the adjustment of production in a relatively short time. During the period of adjust- 
ment, the Board guarantees a minimum average return to producers for a limited quantity 
of product. 


The cost of stabilization programs under the Act averages $58,500,000 a year. The 
Board has available a revolving fund of $250,000,000. Losses incurred are made up by 
Parliamentary appropriations and any surplus is paid back to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. An Advisory Committee named by the Minister of Agriculture and composed of 
farmers or representatives of farm organizations assists the Board in its operations. 


Canadian Dairy Commission Act.—The Canadian Dairy Commission was estab- 
lished by the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, 1966, and became operative on Apr. 1, 1967. 
The affairs of the Commission are directed by three Commissioners, and its objects are 
“to provide efficient producers of milk and cream with the opportunity of obtaining a 
fair return for their labour and investment and to provide consumers of dairy products 
with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy products of high quality’’. 


To perform its functions, the Commission is authorized to stabilize prices of major 
dairy products through offers to purchase at fixed prices, thus establishing stable prices 
in the interests of both producers and consumers. The Commission may borrow from the 
Minister of Finance the funds required for such purchases to a maximum of $100,000,000, 
which must be repaid. . 


The Commission administers the payment of funds provided to it by the Government 
for subsidies to producers of milk and cream used in the production of dairy products. 
These payments supplement returns to producers from the market and permit market 
prices to be kept at reasonable levels. The total quantity of milk and cream on which 
subsidy is paid is restricted to the volume required to serve the Canadian domestic market. 
Each producer is given a quota for the amount for which he is eligible for subsidy. The 
Commission, indirectly, pools returns to producers from products sold on the domestic 
and export markets through an export equalization fund. Money for this is deducted from 
the subsidy and payments are made to equalize export prices with domestic prices for any 
surplus products that must be exported. 


The Commission also has authority, under regulation by the Governor in Council, 
to exercise control of the interprovincial and export movement of dairy products, and to 
perform other functions related to its responsibilities. 


Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection on 
crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959. This Act 
does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the Federal Government 
to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward the cost of providing 
crop insurance. The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their own regional re- 
quirements rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the basis of specific 
crops or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces and the Federal 
Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. 


Under the Act and amendments of 1964 and 1966, the Federal Government will pay 
50 p.c. of the administrative costs incurred by a province and 25 p.c. of the amount of 
premiums required to make the scheme actuarially sound. In addition, the Federal 
Government may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. of the amount by which 
indemnities required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed the aggregate of the 
premium receipts for that year, the reserve for the payment of indemnities, and $200,000. 
As an alternative to such loans, the Federal Government may re-insure a major portion 
of the provincial risk in a program operated under the Crop Insurance Act. Farmers 
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insured under the Act are not eligible for payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, nor are they required to pay the 1-p.c. levy on grain sales as provided for under that 
Act. 


In 1968, 64,860 farmers purchased $188, 167,000 worth of insurance coverage for their 
crops, compared with 33,411 farmers and $91,297,677 worth of coverage in 1967. Pre- 
miums collected totalled $12,600,000 (including the federal share) and indemnities paid out 
approached $15,000,000. Several factors contributed to the substantial increase in 1968: 
(a) coverage was available to farmers in Quebec for the first time and other provinces 
extended their coverage to new areas; (b) insurance was available on more crops; (c) more 
farmers are purchasing insurance and many farmers are purchasing higher coverage as the 
scheme becomes better known and the benefits from crop insurance become more apparent. 
Insurance coverage will be available in all provinces except Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick in 1969. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 1952, 
ce. 110), administered by the Department of F inance, is designed to provide credit by 
way of loans made by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or 
project for the improvement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electrical system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for 
drainage on a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including 
the family dwelling and to purchase additional land for the purpose of farming. Credit 
is provided on security related to the purchase or project and on terms suited to the indi- 
vidual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
by way of extensions usually for three-year periods. The latest extension was for the 
period July 1, 1968 to June 30, 1971. The maximum repayment period for land purchase 
is 15 years and for all other purposes 10 years. The interest rate is prescribed in the 
regulations and is adjustable semi-annually on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1 of each year to reflect 
changes in the levels of interest rates generally. The borrower is required to provide 
from 10 p.c. to 333 p.c. of the cost of his purchase or project, depending on the loan category 
to which it belongs. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against loss sustained 
by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of loans granted by it in a lending period. This 
guarantee does not apply to any loan made after the aggregate of all loans made by all 
banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by statute. The current maximum stands 
at $900,000,000 which may be lent by the chartered banks and a limit of $300,000,000 
which may be lent by other designated lenders. By Dec. 31, 1967, 3,432 claims amounting 
to $2,682,007 had been paid under the guarantee since the inception of the Act, representing 
a net loss ratio of less than one tenth of 1 p.c. after recoveries have been taken into account. 
The maximum loan or amount that may be outstanding to a borrower at any one time 
stands at $25,000. 


1.—Loans Made and Repayments under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1945-67 


| 
‘ Balance 
Period Loans Made Repayments! Outstanding 
| 
| 3 3 | $ 
Mar. 1, 1945 to Feb. ee, MOSSE ee eae oe See 33,605,576 33,605,576 | = 
Mar. 1, 1948 to Feb. RB UT Ibe ME peo ee Meni I dao a 142,372,774 142,371,076 I 1,698 
Mar. 1, 1951 to Mar. SELES RD Bh 20-3 ARE ong 0 190, 449,006 190, 440,609 || 8,397 
Apr. 1, 1953 to Mar. ol, 106i, U2. Peete ee a eee ee 222,723,494 222,696, 686 26, 808 
Apr. 1, 1956 to Mar. SOT tS RPS Bn oe d tae Mine) = Sa | 239, 064,072 238 , 875, 039 || 189, 033 
Apr. 1, 1959 to June RE Ah ee ty POC a FR a | 346, 906, 122 344,201,512 || 2,704,610 
July 1, a MN RT SG a Les aa 447,765,708 390, 630, 567 | 57,185,141 
uly 1, 1965 to sg IR pe A bs ch BSL 8 Day 523,091,109 154,657,930 | 368, 433,179 
ou 3 TTS Pe 2,145,977,861 | 1,717,478, 995 | 428, 498, 866 


' Includes principal amount of claims paid under government guarantee, 
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2.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 1966 
and 1967, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


1966 


Purpose and Province 


Loans Amountr 


1967 


Loans Amount 


No. 


Purpose 


Purchaseofagriculturalimplements} 65,580 | 162,058,466 


Construction, repair or alterations 
of, or making additions to any 


No. 


57,801 | 148,823,936 


8, 296 30,337, 203 
6, 528 14,577,840 
5,624 9,925,877 


78,249 | 203,664,856 


Cumulative Totals 
1945-67 
Loans Amount 
No. $ 
1,140,488 | 1,703, 138,797 
109, 006 235, 096 , 363 
110,093 146, 258, 993 
59, 506 61,483, 708 


1,419,093 | 2,145,977,861 


building or structure on a farm.. 8,541 29,178,411 
Purchase of livestock............. 6,972 14,352,909 
Other improvements.............. 4,460 7,206,678 

Wotalsineiieasiit. Mind. seabias 85,553 212,796,464 

Province 

Newfoundland erase. m9-sieane eee 17 45,708 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,206 2,532,369 
INOVAISCOLIA Ma eset mtccre etree 492 982,454 
New runswiclescn connec slater: 532 1,303,644 
Quebec aeas alice ncttge eae is 466 1,173,774 
Ontario hs AaNs ete Ae AAS 16,289 41,348,340 
Manitoba. tar. sri: aes 10,794 26,623,199 
Saskatchewan. onc. aeinoceitee ste 27,116 68 , 084, 097 
Al pertariny, S205: 20 Ree 0 26,029 63,160,132 
British) Columbia pecs ues veteees 2,612 7,542,747 


15,457 |  42;915,898 
9/212 | 23,634,320 
23'115 | 58,802,327 
25,692 | 65,256,556 
2,502 7,571, 822 


41,226 


996,516 
25,348, 204 
16,719,454 
16,814,076 

154,748,970 
387,534) 068 
253,360,300 
624,906,021 
597, 060, 485 
68, 489, 767 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on Nov. 
25, 1957, and was subsequently amended in August 1958 and November 1968, provides 
for interest-free advance payments to producers in Western Canada for farm-stored threshed 
grain (wheat, oats and barley). Advance payments of $1 per bushel of wheat, 40 cents 
per bushel of oats and 70 cents per bushel of barley are made subject to certain restrictions 
as to quota and acreage. The total of advances obtained in any crop year may not exceed 
$6,000. Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.c. of the initial payment for all grain 
delivered subsequent to the loan until the producer has discharged his advance. 


3.—Applications, Advances and Refunds under the Prairie Grain 
Advance Payments Act, Years Ended July 31, 1959-68 


ay Applica- Total Average 
Year Ended July 31 tions Advance Advance 
No. $ $ 

LOB. « savarcrave ei arte satNeee liatserateraesse's.«o8s.0Sta sss leis oss ele 45,341 34,369, 653 758 
NOB OM ios win ciercle ee tater ar Netter naiae Same le mtu ep pissed she 50,047 88, 492,505 769 
NOG cess oiasssissscte a etna eee aieeetale anit laregepaelee ecaisraioss «ok 76,089 63,912, 550 840 
LOG eriatcrere.sisa a aaReONe caked Sere eae uae CREE tee 22,342 16, 656, 713 746 
VOCS PAL, « sstvace ales a seetarerete eeenrebatete Sieiahescteleane macars ereastssaceteps 39,683 29,251,526 737 
LOG Sian tate atilecoa Meee rare eat ateie aonrowite ener oe 63, 427 62,136,418 980 
EQGD sree ysxotirs se ota Aone ietehere cea Sls 9h SET RAO eRe Bie oe ce 38,375 32,961,844 859 
TOGO rectors oc cic eteonteraceetetna atta tere nconiti esata 43,509 40,600,386 933 
GT sicress ape sicaancte dias: ENR alana Saeco atta paeRe 36, 953 36, 668, 270 992 
VOCS eco c ca ysnasivecs aye are nce eects cena oeeserstatererst: 45,811 47,280,738 1,032 


Total 
Refunded 


34,364,987 
38 , 487,024 
63,900, 682 
16,644,365 
29,236,449 


62, 100,703 
32,913,014 
40,470,289 
35, 242,008 
45 , 457,285 


Percentage 
Refunded 
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Farm Credit Act.—The Farm Credit Act (SC 1959, c. 43, proclaimed on Oct. 5, 
1959) established the Farm Credit Corporation as successor to the Canadian Farm Loan 
Board established in 1929. The Corporation, which is a Crown agency, reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture. 


The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans for farmers. Under Part IT 
the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land and buildings 
taken as security, not exceeding $40,000 for one, $80,000 for two or $100,000 for three or 
more owner-operators principally occupied in a single farming business. Under Part III 
loans may be made up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the land and chattels, not ex- 
ceeding $55,000 for one or $100,000 for two or more qualified owner-operators in a single 
farm business. Special provision is made under this Part for loans up to 90 p.c. of farm 
assets where the owner-operator is under 35 and the management of the farm will be con- 
siderably above average. Part III loans are further secured by insurance on the life of the 
borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision by the Corporation. 
Similar life insurance and supervision are available to Part II borrowers on an optional 
basis, 

Under both Parts, applicants must be at least 21 years of age and principally occupied 
infarming. Individual borrowers under Part IIT must be between 21 and 45. To qualify 
for more than $55,000 under Part III, there must be at least two owner-operators under 
45, or one under 35. All loans are repayable on an amortized basis within a period not 
exceeding 30 years. The interest rate is set by Order in Council and varies with the 
cost of money to the Corporation. 


The Corporation has 127 field offices administered by 234 credit advisers who are 
responsible for informing local farmers about the services available, for pre-loan counselling 
on credit use, farm planning and farm management, for accepting applications and for 
making farm appraisals. 


In addition to the amounts repaid by borrowers, funds for lending to farmers may be 
borrowed by the Corporation from the Minister of Finance. The aggregate amount of 
such borrowings outstanding at any time may not exceed 25 times the capital of the Cor- 
poration. This capital was raised by amendment to the Act in 1968 from $40,000,000 to 
$56,000,000. There were 63,482 loans to the amount of $944,418,009 outstanding as of 
Mar. 31, 1968. 


4.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Farm Credit Act,! Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-68 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


| 
Year Ended Loans Loans Year Ended Loans Loans 
Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out Mar, 31— Approved Paid Out 
No. $ $ No. | $ $ 
UE esi sc rsss s,s 4,805 | 30,144,950 28,368, 265 LOU eer aeaecra cee 8,689 108,009,100 96,315,635 
1960. 5,339 | 40,031,250 | 35,840,882 || 1965............. 10,142 154,813,900 | 139,750,639 
1961.. 5,597 | 60,704,050 | 52,305,265 || 1966............. 11,238 208,984,900 | 201,687,642 
1962... 5,885 | 68,574,850 68,886,875 || 1967............. 12, 167 247,947,500 | 234, 447,269 
1963... 7,438 90,924,300 | 78,428,094 || 1968............. 11,954 263,236,500 | 251,228,049 


1 The Farm Credit Act replaced the Canadian Farm Loan Act on Oct. 5, 1959. 
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5.—Loans Approved under the Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-68 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Province 1966 1967 1968 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Newfoundlandi (ss... crass once 2 45,700 14 363, 100 9 167,900 
Prince Edward Island............... 100 1,134,900 141 2,242,700 120 2,287,100 
Nova SCotianremsmetes ater) nines 58 1,006, 800 49 842,200 39 770,100 
NewiBrunswiclkic. senescence ese 81 1,304, 400 195 3,592,200 144 2,660,500 
Quebec sasha eurostar ee toler 1,140 18,987,200 1,522 25,941,200 1,406 25, 668, 800 
Ontariotece koto e ts aan ee 2,210 42,695, 300 2,042 43 , 332,600 2,012 43,956, 600 
Manitobaust¢.2 ae tvastieo tee ines 899 14,879, 500 1,122 22,160,200 1,211 27,933,300 
Saskatchewan) joc. eaeecicete anes 3,197 56, 570, 200 3,656 72,046,700 3, 665 80,618, 600 
Albertateu } fobs aoe qeashek eels oo: 2,940 58,346,300 2,844 62, 408, 800 2,829 65, 556, 200 
Britishi@olwmlbpia eee nemesis 611 14,014,600 582 15,017,800 519 13,617,400 

Totals) i.) accep 11,238 | 208,984,900 12,167 | 247,947,500 11,954 263, 236,500 


Farm Syndicates Credit Act.—The Farm Syndicates Credit Act (SC 1964, ¢.29, 
as amended by SC 1968-69, ¢.32) authorizes the Farm Credit Corporation to lend to quali- 
fied groups of farmers (referred to as syndicates). A syndicate is a group of three or more 
farmers, the majority of whom have farming as their principal occupation, who have signed 
an agreement acceptable to the Corporation with respect to the joint purchase and use 
of machinery, equipment or buildings which can be used profitably by them in their farming 
operations. Co-operative farm associations and certain farming corporations may qualify 
as syndicates for loans without the members entering into a formal agreement. 


A syndicate may borrow up to 80 p.c. of the cost of machinery, buildings (including 
site and other improvements) and installed equipment suitable for joint use, to a maximum 
of $15,000 per member or $100,000, whichever is the lesser. Loans are repayable over a 
period not exceeding 15 years for buildings and installed equipment, and seven years for 
mobile machinery. The interest rate is based on the cost of funds to the Corporation, 
advanced by the Minister of Finance, and its expenses in servicing loans. There is an 
initial charge of 1 p.c. on the amount of each loan. Security is provided by a promissory 
note signed by each syndicate member, and such other security as may be required. Up to 
Mar. 31, 1969, the Corporation had approved 577 loans totalling $4,600,000. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage-and-yield 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River 
area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem which 
the provinces and municipalities cannot do alone and to enable the farmers to put in a crop 
the following year. Payments for the 1967-68 crop year, as at July 31, 1968, totalled 
$8,885,965; payments made under the Act since 1939 amounted to $369,966,665. 


Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers contrib- 
ute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. The 
additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collected 
through the 1-p.c. levy in the 1967-68 crop year, as at July 31, 1968, was $10,106,186; the 
amount collected since 1939 was $196,009,171. 


Farmers operating land in the spring wheat area, and not covered by a federal-provin- 
cial crop insurance scheme, are eligible for awards. Crop failure and natural causes 
preventing seeding and summerfallowing are taken into account in making awards. These 
may not exceed $800 in respect of any one farmer’s total cultivated acreage. 
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Livestock Feed Assistance Act.—The Livestock Feed Assistance Act (SC 1966, 
ce. 52) established the Canadian Livestock Feed Board, which is a Crown agency reporting 
to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. The Board has four main objects which 
are to ensure: (1) the availability of feed grain to meet the needs of livestock feeders; (2) 
the availability of adequate storage space in Eastern Canada for feed grain to meet the 
needs of livestock feeders; (3) reasonable stability in the price of feed grain in Hastern 
Canada and in British Columbia ; and (4) fair equalization of feed grain prices in Eastern 
Canada and in British Columbia. 


In furtherance of these objectives, the Board may make payments related to the cost 
of feed grain storage and transportation. Feed grain transportation assistance payments 
have been made since 1941, and since April of 1967 have been made under the authority of 
the Livestock Feed Assistance Act. Under the Feed Grain Assistance Regulations of the 
Appropriations Act, the original policy was initiated in October 1941 to provide a market 
for western feed grains, and to enable livestock feeders in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia to obtain supplies of feed grains at a cost that would maintain livestock and 
poultry production at a high level. This program was modified over the years to encourage 
better use of transport and storage facilities. The program, which was limited initially to 
rail and water transport, was extended to highway carriage in 1964 in Eastern Canada. 

During the past two years, under the Canadian Livestock Feed Board, the policy has 
been extended to include payment of transportation assistance on corn grown in Ontario 
and shipped to the Atlantic Provinces and wheat grown in Ontario and shipped to Quebec 
and the Atlantic Provinces. Trucks were first authorized to transport feed grains under 
the policy in British Columbia in July 1968. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, $21,336,529 was spent on transportation assist- 
ance and $88,909 on storage assistance on feed grains in store in vessels at Eastern Elevators 
during the winter months. These vessels were approved by the Board as being necessary 
to supplement storage space at Eastern Terminal Elevators. 


6.—Freight- Assisted Shipments of Feed Grains, by Province of Destination, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 


Western 
eat 
: Eastern Total : 
: and Screen- Mill- || Expendi- 
Province Sam, Pl A Oats Barley Rye Suge feads Seah Sue HaKO 
Grain 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
CCUG, 56 ieee 6,306 3,086 7,038 560 1,333 5,680 461 24, 464 462, 169 
LO leh ian 5,414 3,666 17,000 252 1,306 9,184 1,561 38, 383 543,756 
Pena a, M82 <), 44,552 22,362 39, 874 1,852 7,701 33,280 9,080 || 158,701 || 1,839,095 
oi ae 10,430 16, 400 22,523 1,219 6, 423 28, 622 2,959 88,576 || 1,180,677 
Marcie ess a sc 185,767 339, 643 444,841 16,518 27,332 256,755 1,401 {11,272,257 9,943,542 
Pcs), Oe. . 2 77,060 262,133 310,016 11,392 43, 845 155,745 —_ 860,191 || 4,619,345 
ee UN 5... 73,982 44,511 115,125 1,400 6,296 33, 240 1,812 276,366 || 2,747,945 
Totals! ict 403,5111| 691,801 | 956,417 33,193 94,236 | 522,506 17, 2742/2, 718,938 |21, 336,529 
1 Includes 1,289 tons of sample feed grain in British Columbia. ? Includes 1,812 tons of corn of Manitoba 


origin shipped into British Columbia, 


Section 3.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture 


Subsection 1.—Ag¢gricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. The 
Division consists of a director and a staff of 64 officers. For purposes of administration, 
the province is divided into nine districts in each of which is located a fieldman with perma- 
nent headquarters. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development 
visit each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 
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Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of $125 
an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground limestone 
at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial assistance to 
agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. An inspection 
service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, production of the latter 
being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the improvement of roads and 
trails leading to them. 


Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. Favourable marketing 
conditions and departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial Farm Development 
Loan Act have contributed to increased output of poultry products and pork. The 
Provincial Veterinarian and his staff supervise the health of animals program and the 
federal-provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 


Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are indicated by its staff establishment which includes, in addition to the Minister and 
Deputy Minister, a dairy superintendent, three check testers, three dairy herd improvement 
promoters, a director of veterinary services and 10 subsidized practising veterinarians, a 
livestock director, a director of marketing and research and two research fieldmen, a director 
of extension, a horticulturist, a soil analysis assistant, a poultry fieldman, an economist, an 
agronomist, a director of 4-H Clubs and an assistant, three agricultural representatives, a 
nursery supervisor, a forester and an assistant forester, a farm improvement supervisor 
and a director of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “‘help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organiza- 
tions as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ 
Association, various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer 
and marketing organizations, 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy and programs in New 
Brunswick are administered and directed by the Department of Agriculture and Rural 
Development. Under the Minister of Agriculture and Rural Development, the Depart- 
ment is administered by a deputy minister, an assistant deputy minister and the directors 
of Branches concerned with: extension, livestock and dairying, veterinary services, poultry, 
plant industry, agricultural engineering, home economics, credit unions and co-operatives, 
agricultural education and rural development. 


Quebec.—Quebec agricultural policy is based on the principle that the commercial 
family farm is the ideal foundation for the rural social structure. It is therefore aimed at 
organized modernization of this type of operation. The provincial government, in con- 
junction with agricultural, co-operative and professional associations, seeks to increase — 
agricultural productivity in the province by promoting the professionalization of farming, 
by updating production methods, by developing marketing procedures for farm products, 
and through rural development. Responsibility therefore is vested in the Department 
of Agriculture and Colonization operating under the authority of a minister and three 
deputy ministers. 


The Production and Development Branch, under an assistant deputy minister, oper- 
ates at the management level. Its activities are focused mainly on research, technical 
education, popularization of knowledge, land development, and animal and plant improve- 
ment and receive support from the Farm Credit Bureau which provides land and farm 
improvement loans. As a result of large-scale decentralization of provincial administration 
to 12 agricultural areas, farmers are receiving fast and diversified service. 


Government, recognizing the importance of farm product marketing, has set up a 
Marketing Branch headed by a director general. This Branch is responsible for estab- 
lishing quality standards for farm products and their control, wholesomeness of foodstuffs, — 
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farm product classification, fair sales practices, and for the promotion of modern processing 
and marketing techniques. In this field, the Department is assisted by the Agricultural 
Marketing Board. 


These two Branches, whose function is to serve farm operators, receive guidance and 
support from a number of scientific and administrative services including an economics 
and planning service, a veterinary training service, a scientific information and publicity 
service, and a farm hydraulics service. Additional to this group of professional bodies is 
an integrated administrative service in charge of personnel, accounting, the payment of 
grants, property management, etc, 


ARDA Quebec, which operates in a number of departments, is administered by an 
assistant deputy minister of the Department of Agriculture and Colonization. The govern- 
ment has enacted crop insurance legislation, administered by an ad hoc agency, to protect 
farmers against weather hazards. In addition, a sugar refinery and a blueberry freezing 
plant are operated under departmental management. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture and Food conducts a wide variety 
of programs to develop a sound agricultural industry and to help farmers. Most assistance 
is through self-help programs which benefit the individual farmer directly. The Depart- 
ment administers 44 separate Acts of the Legislature, some of which are regulatory on an 
industry-wide basis. 


Through the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Branch (ARDA) the prov- 
ince shares equally with the Federal Government the cost of rural development. In 
Ontario ARDA is heavily committed to farm enlargement and consolidation, accompanied 
by retraining programs, and research. Other ARDA projects in Ontario include community 
pastures where farmers rent pasture at cost, and soil, water and wildlife conservation 
projects. 


Research and education are administered by the Education and Research Division of 
the Department. Under the Division, the Agricultural Research Institute of Ontario 
recommends and co-ordinates research for the betterment of agriculture, veterinary 
medicine and household science, undertakes continuous research on crops, livestock and 
farming practices, and administers a number of services. Horticultural research is co- 
ordinated by the Horticultural Research Institute of Ontario, which also operates under 
the Education and Research Division. Fruit and vegetable product development research, 
and fruit and vegetable variety research are the chief functions of the Institute. 


The Crop Insurance Commission of Ontario, a Branch of the Department, provides 
insurance against weather, insect and disease perils on winter wheat, spring grain (oats, 
barley and mixed grain under combined coverage), forage crops (hay, corn silage and, 
indirectly, improved pasture), grain corn, soybeans and white beans, and the program 
continues to expand into other areas of production. Premium rates are subsidized 25 p.c. 
by the Federal Government and 5 p.c. by the Ontario Government. 


The Ontario Food Council Branch of the Department has the broad responsibility of 
finding methods to better co-ordinate marketing of Ontario farm products. The Council 
includes representatives of producers, processors, wholesalers, distributors and consumers. 
Market development, import replacement and expanding food information services are 
major areas of the Council’s work. 


The programs of the Veterinary Services Branch fall into the categories of service 
and regulation. Services include administration of a mastitis control program, a certified 
herd policy for swine and veterinary assistance for designated areas (mostly in the northern 
districts); the Regulatory Division administers the Meat Inspection Act, the Brucellosis 
Act 1965, the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, the Livestock Community Sales Act, the 
Dead Animal Disposal Act and the Rabies Indemnification program. The Branch provides 
diagnostic services for livestock and poultry producers at five regional laboratories. 
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The Milk Commission of Ontario and the Dairy Branch are responsible for dairy pro- 
grams. Under the Milk Act, 1965 and through the Ontario Milk Marketing Board and 
the Ontario Cream Producers’ Marketing Board, the Commission is responsible for all 
producer marketing of milk and cream in the province. The Ontario Milk Marketing Board 
directs milk from farm to plant and establishes prices. 'The Branch administers the Farm 
Products Payments Act, 1967, the Oleomargarine Act, and the Edible Oil Products Act. 
The Branch licenses processors and distributors, carries on extension work with producers, 
operates milk-testing laboratories for the purpose of calculating producer returns, certifies 
butter and cheese makers, graders and testers, and does inspection work on farm and in 
plant. 


Under the Farm Products Marketing Board, a Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture and Food, 22 producer boards market 40 commodities with a total market value of 
between $450,000,000 and $500,000,000 annually. 


The Ontario Junior Farmer Establishment Loan Corporation makes first-mortgage 
loans to junior farmers between 21 and 35 years of age. A junior farmer may apply for a 
loan of up to 80 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm and buildings, to a total of $40,000. 
In addition, guaranteed loans to junior farmers from chartered banks of up to $10,000 for 
operating capital are available. Life insurance and farm management programs are avail~ 
able to all borrowers but are mandatory for those borrowing over $20,000. 


The Co-operative Loans Board makes loans to co-operatives for the construction of 
cold storages, feed mills, processing plants, grain elevators, potato storages, dairies, cream- 
eries and cheese factories. 


There are 54 county and district Extension Branch offices to serve Ontario farmers. 
The agricultural representative carries the findings of all research organizations directly 
to farmers; all representatives have had training in farm management principles. In 
addition, specialists on farm management and engineering are located strategically through- 
out the province. The Branch endorses and assists the 4-H Clubs and the Junior Farmers’ 
Association of Ontario and also administers the northern Ontario assistance policies which 
vary from district to district and from year to year. 


The Home Economics Branch conducts an extension program for rural women’s 
groups and for girls’ 4~H homemaking clubs. The senior program deals with the study of 
foods, nutrition, clothing, textiles, home furnishings, home crafts and home management. 


The Soils and Crops Branch conducts programs of applied research to provide farmers 
with specific recommendations for their areas. Much of the work of the soils and crops 
specialists is carried on through demonstrations and at meetings of local branches of the 
Ontario Soil and Crop Improvement Association. The specialists supervise county weed 
inspectors. 


The Live Stock Branch supervises numerous livestock improvement programs and 
administers the Warble Fly Control Act, the Artificial Insemination Act, the Dog Tax and 
Live Stock and Poultry Protection Act, and the Hunter Damage Compensation Act. 
Livestock improvement programs include dairy herd improvement; beef cattle performance 
testing; quality meat sire policy; bull, boar and ram premium policies; production testing 
in sheep and the federal-provincial sheep transportation assistance policy, and northern 
Ontario live stock assistance. The Branch sponsors and endorses the Ontario Beef Cattle 
Improvement Association and the county and district associations, makes grants available 
to regional livestock clubs that hold sales of good quality breeding stock, and sponsors ex- 
hibits of livestock outside the province. 2 


The Information Branch publishes and distributes several hundred publications cover- 
ing most areas of agriculture in Ontario, as well as home gardening and homemaking. 
News releases, radio tapes and television are used to convey information on important 
changes in agriculture to farmers. Its film library distributes more than 2,000 films an- 
nually to the public. 
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The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch advises and offers financial 
assistance to agricultural and horticultural societies and ploughmen’s associations throughout 
the province and administers the Community Centres Act which authorizes grants to 
municipalities for capital investments in community centres and recreational facilities. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through the following 
branches. 


The Extension Service Branch deals with rural extension education generally and has 
specialists devoting attention particularly to agricultural engineering, entomology and 
beekeeping, radio, TV and information, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, manpower and 
rural development. Meetings, field days, and short courses are held; 37 agricultural 
representatives and six assistants are located in 35 offices in the province, each serving 
from one to five municipalities, four manpower extension agents serve the Interlake region, 
and 14 home economists serve designated areas. 


The Animal Industry Branch develops and administers policies that encourage the 
improvement and efficient production of different classes of livestock, including poultry, 
supervises the grading of cream and inspects dairy manufacturing plants. Several Acts 
to promote high quality products for consumer protection are administered in co-operation 
with federal departments, 


The Soils and Crops Branch encourages the development, production and improve- 
ment of cereal, forage and special crops and horticulture and promotes proper land use 
through soil conservation programs. The Branch develops and administers policies that 
encourage good field crop husbandry, soil conservation land development and weed control. 


The Economics and Publications Branch deals with agricultural economics, super- 
vises the farm business clubs and publishes and distributes annually approximately 
250,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. The Branch is responsible for publishing 
provincial agricultural statistics and maintains an agriculture reference library. 


The Co-operative Services Branch registers and supervises co-operatives and credit 
unions and administers the Acts governing them. It also collects and compiles statistics 
on Co-operative activity throughout the province. Producer marketing boards and 
Marketing Commissions under the Natural Products Marketing Act are also served and 
administered through this Branch. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases ; 
administers the brucellosis control program, the Veterinary Services District Act and the 
Veterinary Science Scholarship Fund Act; and works in close co-operation with practising 
veterinarians and the federal Health of Animals Branch in the control of livestock and 
poultry diseases, 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is composed of the 
following branches and services, 


The Agricultural Representative Branch staff serves all branches of the Department 
as well as the other agencies operating within the Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
' Program. Agricultural representatives are active in all federal, provincial and university 
' farm services; they work through Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committees 
in each rural municipality and local improvement district to supply the farmer with scientific 
and practical information and to develop district improvement programs. The Depart- 
ment pays half of the cost of local group development projects. In farm labour matters, 
co-operation is maintained with the federal Departments of Manpower and Immigration 
and of Labour. Farm information is dispensed over private radio stations, over TV 


stations and to the press by the Information Division and by the agricultural representa- 
tives, 


_ The Production and Marketing Branch is comprised of three major divisions— 
Animal Industry, Plant Industry and Veterinary. The first two divisions provide 
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specialist services to agriculture and agricultural representatives in field crops, weed and 
insect control, soil conservation, horticulture, agriculture, livestock and poultry, and 
administer related Acts and programs. The Veterinary Division administers the Veteri- 
nary Service District Act and Calfhood Vaccination Program, provides laboratory services 
and co-operates with the Federal Government and local veterinarians in disease prevention 
and control. 

The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irriga- 
tion development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
programs and water utilization and control projects. Land reclamation and development 
and the construction of provincial community pastures also come within its jurisdiction. 


The Lands Branch administers Crown land, except forest reserves and parks in 
settled areas, classifies it according to the use for which it is best suited and disposes of it 
under lease or sale. The Branch also secures land control for land utilization projects, 
supervises new settlement projects, pays for clearing and breaking by farmers on pro- 
vincial leases, and operates provincial community pastures. 


Farmers are assisted by the Family Farm Improvement Branch which gives technical - 


advice at the farm on the construction of farm buildings, and on farmstead planning 
mechanization and materials handling. The Branch conducts research for farm water 
and sewage works and provides technical and financial assistance for their installation. 


The Economics and Statistics Branch undertakes research and investigations required 
to formulate and evaluate policies and programs that will ensure a high level of growth 
and efficiency in Saskatchewan’s agriculture; it collects, analyses and distributes economic 
information and principles to assist people interested in or engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. Data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income are available from the 
Statistics Division. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture has seven Divisions. The Plant 
Industry Division administers programs and policies relating to crop improvement; crop 
protection and pest control; soils and soil conservation; weed control; horticulture; apicul- 
ture and special projects. A crop diagnostic service is offered through a Crop Clinic at 
Edmonton and horticultural services at a horticultural station at Brooks; a tree nursery 
at Oliver provides trees for farm planting. 


The Animal Industry Division administers legislation, policies and programs in the — 


broad area of livestock, dairy and poultry production and in processing and marketing, 
including: setting standards for and approving public sales of sires; sire purchase assistance; 
ROP programs for beef cattle, swine and sheep; extension programs for all classes of 
stock; administering standards and qualifications for the artificial insemination (AI) 
industry; supervising feeder associations; brand registration and inspection; licensing of 
butchers, livestock dealers, stockyards and AI technicians; pound districts and sale of 
horned cattle. The testing, grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants 
are under regulation, as are standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation 
and temperature control for dairy and frozen-food plants. A regular cow-testing service 
to provide the basis for breeding, feeding and culling dairy cattle is available to dairy 
producers, and chemical and bacteriological analyses are conducted for industrial direc- 
tives. Licences are issued to poultry hatcheries, wholesalers, first receivers and truckers 
and programs are conducted for control of pullorum-typhoid diseases of chicken- and 
turkey-hatching egg supply flocks; extension programs, cost studies, disease tests and 
surveys, and research projects with respect to poultry are also carried out. 


The Veterinary Services Division provides diagnoses of livestock and poultry diseases 
and conducts investigations of disease conditions; provides lecture services for the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and for other groups; promotes such policies aimed at reducing losses in 
brucellosis control, stockyard inspection, swine health programs, mastitis, etc.; and 
administers the licensing and exporting of live fur bearing animals and pelts and assists 
fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement. 
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The Extension Branches of the Agricultural Extension and Colleges Division operate 
53 offices and employ 72 district agriculturists and 28 district home economists who supply 
information and guidance to farm families and promote progressive agricultural and home- 
making policies and programs. Their work is co-ordinated by seven regional agriculturists 
and is complemented by an expanding staff of regional specialists in livestock, plant indus- 
try, economics, engineering, and home economics. Five broadcasts are conducted each 
week over ten radio stations and weekly and daily press material is issued to radio, TV 
and the press; publications are supplied to the rural public and visual aids are provided for 
department staff members. Agricultural and vocational colleges are operated at Olds, 
Vermilion and Fairview, all three offering five courses in agriculture—a general course, or 
majors in plant science, animal science, agricultural mechanics and farm management. 
They also offer a complete business course and a short course in land appraisal and assess- 
ment. Special courses include horticulture, fashion and design, and irrigation technology 
at Olds; home economics and AI technician training at Vermilion; and motor mechanics 
and welding at Fairview. 


The Agricultural Economics Division provides extension information on farm man- 
agement, credit and marketing to aid farmers in instituting good business practices on the 
farm; collects, analyses and disseminates agricultural statistics in collaboration with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; conducts studies on farm production costs and returns, 
marketing, and resource and rural development; and provides advisory assistance on 
economic matters to government departments, the agricultural industry and farm groups. 
Credit is made available to farmers for the purchase of land under the Farm Purchase 
Credit Act and for home improvements under the Farm Home Improvement Act. 


The Water Resources Division administers legislative control over the province's water 
resources and all functions connected with the allocation, apportionment, and distribution 
of surface and ground water. Its basic responsibility is to foster an orderly development of 
available water supplies to meet all the foreseeable needs of the province. Thus, the 
Division is responsible for Alberta’s large-scale water conservation and development pro- 
gram known as “The Prairie Rivers Improvement and Management Evaluation” (PRIME), 
embodying major water diversion and storage areas for the transfer of water from areas of 
surplus to areas of deficiency. Divisional programs include: (1) design and construction 
activities on water control projects in the various categories of irrigation, drainage, flood 
control, river and erosion control, water development and conservation when it is in the 
public interest to do So; (2) inventory, distribution and magnitude of surface and ground- 
water; (3) land development planning for irrigation purposes and the management and 
use of water as it relates to agricultural production; and (4) activities related to seepage 
and salted land reclamation, to promote, develop and improve irrigation practices, and the 
determination of the physical characteristics of soils relevant to the soil water phenomena. 


The Program Development Division administers the ARDA and related rural develop- 

_ Ment programs, including the former provincial ARDA program; the Conservation and 

Utilization Branch, including the land assembly program, the farm adjustment and con- 

' solidation program, the land improvement and conservation program, the renewable 

resources research program, the Utilization of Lands and Forests Act and the Canada Land 

Inventory. Other Branches of the Division include the Agricultural Products Marketing 

' Council, which establishes and regulates marketing boards and commissions to assist in 

the marketing of agricultural products; the Municipal Agricultural Programs Branch, 

which assists in programs carried out by local authorities, administers the federal-provin- 

cial manpower agreements, and assists in the administration and achievement of objectives 

| of agricultural societies; and the Irrigation Secretariat, which administers, for the Irrigation 

Council, the Alberta Irrigation Act in the areas of administration, operation, maintenance, 
and reconstruction of irrigation projects and districts in the province. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture comprises three Divisions— 
General Administration, General Services, and Production and Special Services. General 
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Administration is responsible for the direction of policies affecting farmers’ institutes, 
institutional farms, personnel and publications. The General Services Division includes 
the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA), Crop Insurance, Farm 
Economics, and Markets and Statistics Branches. The Production and Special Services 
Division includes all other Branches—Agricultural Development and Extension, Apiary, 
Dairy, Entomology and Pest Control, Field Crops and Soil Testing, Horticulture, Plant 
Pathology, Poultry, Soil Survey, and Veterinary and Livestock. 


The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 17 offices located in all major farming districts. In addition, 
the Branch provides agricultural engineering service and supervision of the 4-H Clubs and 
government land-clearing programs, The Horticulture Branch serves the fruit, vegetable 
and allied industries through nine branch offices. The Veterinary and Livestock Branch 
administers regulations pertinent to livestock production and marketing and provides 
veterinary services, brands inspection and associated dairy herd improvement services at 
10 locations throughout the province. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Schools, Colleges and Universities 


All of the provinces of Central and Western Canada have agricultural colleges in 
association with universities that give courses leading to degrees in agricultural science 
and home economics and also provide postgraduate courses; the University of British 
Columbia has a faculty of Agricultural Sciences; Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan 
have veterinary colleges. In addition, all of these provinces have schools of agriculture or 
diploma courses that provide basic training for young people intending to return to farms 
or interested in employment in businesses allied with agriculture. 


In the Maritime Provinces, training in scientific agriculture is available at colleges in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia where courses leading to third-year admission to 
degree courses elsewhere are given. Vocational and short courses are available in all 
three provinces. All colleges of agriculture engage in research and extension activities. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a | 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is obtained | 
through the Censuses of Canada, through partial-coverage mailed questionnaire surveys | 
and from the administrative records of government operations. 


The Bureau collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture on 
an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure, | 
per capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
industries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 
the Canada Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 
agencies as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, contribute 
statistical data to the Bureau and aid directly in DBS survey work. Many thousands of 
farmers throughout Canada send in reports voluntarily and dealers and processors also 
provide much valuable data. The figures contained in this Section do not include estimates 
for Newfoundland; agriculture plays a relatively minor part in Newfoundland’s economy 
and commercial production of most agricultural products is quite small. In the following 
Subsections, details are given for 1967 with earlier comparisons; figures for the latest year 
are subject to revision and it should be noted that many of those given for earlier years 
have been revised since the publication of the 1968 Year Book. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 1.—Income from Farming Operations 


Cash Receipts from Farming Operations.—Estimates of cash receipts from 
farming operations include data concerning cash receipts from the sale of farm products, 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash 
advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, deficiency payments made by the 
Agricultural Stabilization Board, and supplementary payments. Farm cash receipts 
from the sale of farm products include the returns from all sales of agricultural products 
except those associated with direct inter-farm transfers, The prices used to value all 
products sold are prices to farmers at the farm level; they include any subsidies, bonuses 
and premiums that can be attributed to specific products but do not include storage, 
transportation, processing and handling charges which are not actually received by farmers. 


Total cash receipts in 1967 from farming operations, excluding supplementary pay- 
ments, were estimated at $4,379,000,000 for Canada (excluding Newfoundland), the 
highest ever recorded. They were 8.3 p.c. above the previous record of $4,238,700,000 
established in 1966 and 22.8 p.c. above the average for the five years 1962-66. 


The most significant contributions to the gain in farm cash receipts in 1967 were higher 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments, increased cash returns from the sale of 
dairy products, tobacco, barley, cattle and calves, and larger payments under the dairy 
Support program. In contrast, lower cash returns were realized from wheat, oats, rye, 
flaxseed, potatoes, hogs and poultry products, Increases in total cash receipts, ranging from 
about 3 p.c. to 6 p.c., were estimated for Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. In the remaining provinces, declines ranged from less than 1 p.c. in 
Manitoba to nearly 10 p.c. in New Brunswick. 


7.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations (excluding Supplementary Payments) ', by 
Province, 1964-67 


Province 1964 1965 1966 1967 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Bomeuteres lisa. atone dabst tats 31,674 40,514 36,546 33, 807 
Nova Scotia BPR ere Sere chia Sa. 8 2 orfs oye diF « sye.5 eRrrare biseie, «A cscice 46,700 51,506 55, 842 55,031 
Ente fe fee SLT Sat Serebivs- dau; 47, 485 60,393 53,760 48 , 827 
Quebec (0s 22.0 COUGIOT DOC CE tye eee a 458, 634 507,968 595, 387 634, 262 
8 el la ea a 1,019,693 1,101,135 1,230,904 1,279,037 
Manitoba ROSS OCC OC TRS SODEISIOS COOTER, Seta at sean ae een a 297,554 340,958 375,721 374,708 
etna ae. wee ee. Sd) SENT “AN ieiag amet Tay 836, 539 881,371 945,697 970,607 
Alberta, ERA Ieee ena Sis So(3 SoVateerremys ata. o7t HU): 597 , 823 654, 187 756,950 786,940 
3ritish en Be ee te PCS 153,629 164,200 187, 881 195,819 
0 IS ST SOE rae ae 3,489, 731 3,802,232 | 4,238,688 4,379,038 


1 See text below. 


In addition to the above income, farmers also received supplementary payments 
mounting to $6,100,000 in 1967 as against $41,300,000 in 1966. These payments include 
nly those made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act* and other government assistance 
» farmers who suffered losses as a result of adverse weather conditions. In 1966 these 


‘quent years, payments declined. When added together, farm cash receipts from farming 
erations and supplementary payments totalled $4,385,200,000 in 1967, 2.5 p.c. above 
le previous record high of $4,280,000,000 in 1966. 


Field Crops.—During 1967, farmers’ total returns from the sale of field crops, cash 
lvances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, and Canadian Wheat Board payments 


—_. 


* Payments to farmers under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act are made from the Prairie Farm 
nergency Fund to which farmers contribute by means of a 1-p.c. levy on grain marketings (see also p. 474). 
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amounted to $1,837,800,000, nearly 4 p.c. above the 1966 level of $1,769,400,000. Field 
crop returns for 1967 accounted for 42.0 p.c. of farmers’ total cash receipts from farming 
operations, about the same proportion as a year earlier. The maintenance of field crop 
returns at this level was due to higher Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on 
previous years’ grain crops and increased returns from the sale of tobacco, barley, fruits, 
vegetables, rapeseed, soybeans and sugar beets; lower receipts were obtained for wheat, 
oats, potatoes, flaxseed and rye. 


Marketings of wheat were above those for 1966 during the first half of 1967 but dropped 
below during the second half, with the result that by the end of the year they were about 
12 p.c. lower. Although initial prices were increased by 20 cents a bushel at Aug. 1, 1967, 
this was insufficient to offset the smaller marketings so that cash returns from this crop at 
time of delivery were down to $761,600,000 from $803,700,000 in 1966. Canadian Wheat 
Board participation payments paid in 1967 on the 1965 wheat crop pool amounted to 
$270,200,000, as against the $200,200,000 in 1966 on the 1964 pool. When these payments 
are added to the receipts at time of delivery, total returns from wheat amounted to 
$1,031,800,000 in 1967, slightly above the $1,003,800,000 realized in 1966. 


Smaller marketings of oats more than offset an increase of five cents a bushel, in the 
initial price effective Aug. 1, 1967, and total cash returns at time of delivery declined from 
$36,600,000 in 1966 to $24,700,000 in 1967. Oats participation payments amounted to 
$12,300,000 in 1967 and $6,800,000 in 1966, to give total cash returns from this product of 
$37,000,000 in 1967 and $43,400,000 in 1966. Barley was the only cereal crop for which 
there was an increase in cash returns from marketings in 1967; marketings were higher as 
well as prices which averaged above the 1966 level as a result of an increase of 10 cents a 
bushel in the initial delivery price at Aug. 1, 1967. Total returns to barley producers, 
including initial returns and participation payments, amounted to $125,000,000 in 1967, 
about 18 p.c. above the 1966 estimate of $105,800,000. Receipts from the sale of tobacco 
were estimated at $156,700,000, a 32.9-p.c. increase over the 1966 level of $117,900,000 as 
a result of increases in both average prices and total deliveries. 


The price of rye averaged about the same in 1967 as in 1966 and that of flaxseed in- 
creased but total returns from these crops dropped off sharply as a result of substantial 
reductions in marketings. There was little change in marketings of potatoes but prices 
were considerably lower, with the result that total income declined from $73,700,000 in 
1966 to $53,300,000; the reduction was most evident in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. 


Livestock and Livestock Products—Total cash receipts from the sale of livestock anc 
livestock products amounted to $2,392,700,000 in 1967 compared with $2,354,700,000 ix 
1966. Higher returns from the sale of dairy products, cattle and calves more than offse' 
lower returns from hogs, poultry products, sheep and lambs. 


Although marketings of cattle and calves were lower in 1967 than in the previous year 
prices averaged higher and total cash returns from this source amounted to $922,300,00( 
as against $888,300,000 in 1966. Hog marketings were well above the level of 1966 bu 
prices averaged lower and total cash receipts declined from $421,000,000 to $408,300,000 


Cash returns to poultry producers were lower for both eggs and poultry meat in 1967 
Although production of eggs was well above the level of the previous year, lower price 
resulted in cash receipts dropping from $169,800,000 to $148,600,000. Poultry meat pro 
duction continued to climb largely as a result of higher output of chicken broilers but price 
were down more than enough to offset this increased output and total cash returns decline: 
from $232,600,000 in 1966 to $224,700,000. Cash receipts from the sale of dairy product 
(exclusive of supplementary support payments) moved up about $45,000,000 to $629,400,00 
in 1967; higher average prices more than offset a slight decline in production. Suppl 
mentary dairy support payments increased from $68,500,000 to $103,200,000 and, whe 
added to sales returns, gave a total of $732,700,000 for 1967 as against $653,000,000 in 196 
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8.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations, by Commodity or Other Source, 1964-67 


0S tte esl oe eer a 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 
ME gt re et eed Efe dl ha 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

EE a 738, 464 658, 842 803 , 673 761,622 
Wheat, Canadian Wheat Board payments............./11 7177 199,744 271,974 200,151 270,192 
Ea a ease nla vie oneye ewan oid dGKE 6 «ERAGE oe, 33, 207 81,750 36, 582 24,709 
Oats, Canadian Wheat Board payments............000 017! 10,673 4,707 6,850 12,331 
MEE ASEH 202 Qi cl rein eaciteiic o. nisiiacicees, 72,129 78,952 83,630 95,726 
Barley, Canadian Wheat Board payments...........0 1171! 14,092 20,093 22,218 29,256 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments........... —12,123 5,997 —4, 667 6,569 
MI yc ipas eiccetS hs her we 8/030 9,489 15,192 7,773 
MMMEEIEPIR, Seshies acct Cree en eee EBS 60, 957 47, 265 62, 289 46 , 223 
re Seeteers 6... aces vast, lanlceenowect, 17,957 26, 836 42718 43,994 
se Ay SIRE RR TR i Re ia i es 19,091 14,120 19,793 21,504 
RPE NES esc) ADO OU VO) BRE “iat 21,995 28,174 31,132 31,752 
NE Deter veiled ke he 19,891 12,005 12,179 13,051 
el fa ek as RN i Lk OUR 64,909 102,895 73,671 53, 308 
PPI PeC AES. och Fooversicls ayish hase, asactciue) 73,491 63, 957 75, 883 81,778 
SESS aa i Ati aad 79,417 80, 624 85,418 93,908 
Rrra eres. ce kt 00M) COLT nt ar hii had 97,635 88, 404 117,911 156,740 
IE So Ee igs ie 81,179 86,091 84,772 87,381 

Totals, Cash Receipts from Crops .ctsoont. Petes ert. 1,600,738 | 1,632,175 | 1,769,395 1,837,817 
ae crack coals oem an 640, 507 772, 585 888 , 299 922,333 
IOUS sets sss 2... 321,574 378,715 421,016 408 , 283 
Sheep and lambs 3 9,419 9,435 9,292 8,257 
HEA DLOC UCU 083 coc. vcivoints os accccccn.... 533, 920 559, 588 584, 429 629, 438 
eGE Ver r.o.0%.. oie, Lo en TE 176,909 196,870 232,569 224,740 
GEAR RRA hr 132, 566 145,000 169,755 148,648 
Other livestock and products 41,316 51,591 49 372 50,952 


Totals, Cash Receipts from Livestock and Products..| 1,856,211 2,113,784 | 2,354,732 2,392,651 


Forest and maple products................-ecccecesecececeee, 31, 223 32,944 37,560 35,175 

Dairy supplementary DSM ONES ur caters Acne sabiire tine. — 16,912 68,591 103 , 229 

MEME DEY MGS... .......,..... 1 piealnmalende ky ce 1,559 6,417 8,410 10, 166 
Totals, Cash Receipts, excl. Supplementary Pay- 

BICIUS Seer teas ke Uno Ft TRS mae ae dS 3,489, 731 3,802,232 | 4,238,688 4,379,038 

Supplementary payments!.............0......0-00000-0....... 8,477 12,762 41,345 6,137 

Totals, Cash MECCODUSS oo. Fos cathe. «kW yuo, 3,498,208 | 3,814,994 4,280,033 4,385,175 


1 See text on p. 483. 


Farm Net Income.—Two different estimates of farm net income from farming opera- 
tions are prepared by DBS. Realized net income is obtained by adding together farm cash 
receipts from farming operations, supplementary payments and the value of income in 
kind, and deducting farm operating expenses and depreciation charges; this estimate 
Trepresents the amount of income from farming that operators have left for family living, 
personal taxes and investment after provision has been made for operating expenses and 
depreciation charges. Total net tmcome is obtained by adjusting realized net income to take 
into account changes occurring in inventories of livestock and stocks of grains on farms 

_ between the beginning and end of the year; this estimate is used in calculating the contribu- 
tion of agriculture to national income and for making comparisons with net income of 
non-farm business enterprises. 


For 1967, the estimated realized net income of farm operators from farming operations 
amounted to $1,664,000,000, 4.1 p.c. below the record high of $1,735,300,000 established 
in 1966 but 16.6 p.c. above the average of $1,426,500,000 for the five-year period 1962-66. 

During 1967, the increase resulting from record-high cash receipts from farming operations 
Was more than offset by increased farm operating expenses and a decline in supplementary 
payments. 
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For 1967, the estimate of total net income, which takes into account changes in farm 
inventories of field crops and livestock, amounted to $1,529,100,000, 21.2 p.c. below the 
1966 record level of $1,940,700,000 and 1.5 p.c. below the average of $1,553,100,000 for the 
period 1962-66. Although cash receipts were at an all-time high level in 1967, inventories 
of field crops declined substantially from 1966. Supplementary payments were also lower, 
particularly in Quebec and Ontario, and operating expenses continued to rise. 


During 1967, total operating expenses and depreciation charges reached a new high of 
$3,222,200,000 as against $3,006,800,000 for 1966. With few exceptions, farmers’ outlays 
for each of the items considered in farm operating expenses were higher, the most significant 
exception being the sharp drop in rental payments from $158,500,000 to $136,400,000. 
All of the entire decline occurred in Saskatchewan and Alberta as a result of smaller grain 
crops and the consequent reduction in share-rental payments. The greatest absolute in- 
crease in farmers’ outlay for any single item was for livestock feeds, an expenditure that 
rose from $505,700,000 to $561,500,000 as a result of a continuing increase in quantities 
purchased and higher prices. Outlays for f ertilizer and lime showed the greatest percentage 
increase in 1967; higher prices and a marked gain in quantities used pushed this expenditure 
up 17 p.c. above that of a year earlier. Most of this increase took place in the Prairie 
Provinces where fertilizer expenditures increased from $62,000,000 to $83,800,000. For 
the first time since estimates have been prepared, fertilizer costs in this area have exceeded 
those for Ontario. Costs of operating farm machinery continued to move up as prices for 
petroleum products advanced. Total interest payments on farm indebtedness increased 
still further during 1967 as farmers continued to expand their use of credit. No significant 
changes appeared to have taken place in the hired farm labour force in 1967 but wages 
reached new high levels. 


9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Item and by 
Province, 1964-67 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nors.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations. 


Item and Province 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
Item 

1. Cash receipts from farming operations...........-.+.+++++5: 3,489,731 | 3,802,232 | 4,238,688 4,379,038 
Ds Tncomein kinds eres | ca siecsraettervatetaarelacs © Garnet gioleteyeraretiels a 395,142 429,674 461,998 500, 967 
3. Supplementary payments................--seeeeeee ees 55 8,477 12,762 41,345 6, 137 
4, Realized gross income (Items eee O)h uranic ..| 38,893,350 | 4,244,668 | 4,742,031 4,886, 142 
5. Operating and depreciation Charges:ses eek adtoetee meehls ..| 2,530,346 | 2,719,859 | 3,006,753 3,222,174 
6. Realized net income (Items 4—5).......... 0002s eee eee ..| 1,363,004 1,524, 809 1,735,278 1, 663, 968 
We Valuelot inventory CUanges. «one cg: eet se eee as —94,904 44,707 205,374 —134, 895 
8. Total gross income (Items 4+7)............ 00 eee nee e eee 3,798, 446 4,289,375 | 4,947,405 4,751, 247 

Totals, Net Income (Items 8—5)...............-.55 1,268,100 | 1,569,516 1,940, 652 1,529,073 

Province 

Prince bid ward Island’,..6.. see ee eee se k 12,535 15,657 15,641 6,175 
IN oa Scotian, pyc e cain ithe sential lomtoraseiners arate 2 16,398 18, 242 18,330 15,014 
IN Gwe beruns WiC les ese nincyercmarare ele hateiairerasveteiscs ‘ 17,019 24,595 21,115 10, 651 
Quebecten. heseiac asta aa cdeel sere stk elernetelenies : 131,682 152,198 209, 522 176,300 
OntAnIOD dei hcntoe nding ttt anak a.00r aie amar ‘| 301,068 | 344,471 | 455, 524 376, 384 
MAMI CODA etre eee ee eee hee ees : 156,243 168,246 154,584 174,987 
Sas katchewansecee een Was atthe ee os. ees 267319 478, 987 590, 691 387,749 
Alberta A RE ETL ON ROE Nome Oe ae ec 6.05 He 236, 505 297,311 385,449 297, 188 
British @oltimbia on cemecetts dere tenes retemeiters cteiete aieteisce eheT= 70,336 69,809 89,796 84,625 
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Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


On a provincial basis, the greatest percentage declines in production occurred in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta reflecting the substantial decline in grain production followed by 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island where there were smaller potato crops. Produc- 
tion changes of less than 1 p.c. occurred in Ontario and British Columbia. With few 


lower production of grains, potatoes and cattle almost completely offset increased output 
of hogs, fruits, calves and poultry products. 


For the remaining provinces, agriculture production in 1967 was higher than in 1966. 
The increases amounted to just over 1 p.c. in Nova Scotia and about 4 p.c. in Quebec and 
Manitoba. Nova Scotia reported lower egg output and higher production for cattle and 
fruits. In Quebec production was lower for potatoes and poultry but higher for livestock, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables. In Manitoba the increase reflects, mainly, larger crops of 
grain with less important increases for livestock and eggs; some decline occurred in output 
of potatoes and of poultry. 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production has been developed as an 
index of unduplicated gross farm production, provision having been made to avoid double- 
counting of farm output. Within a province, such double-counting could occur when feed 
grains, credited to field crop production, are fed to livestock and appear later as livestock 
and livestock products. Interprovincially, this duplication could occur when feed grains 
produced in one province are fed in another, and when feeder cattle raised in one section cf 
the country are shipped to another for finishing. 


10.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1958-67 
(1949=100. Exclusive of N. ewfoundland) 


Note.—For a description of the index, methods and coverage, see DBS publication Index of Farm Production 
1966 (Catalogue No. 21-203). 


Year Po To, NES. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C, Total 
1S <i: ae Sia aaiariag 98.7 109.4 85.7 123.8 128.0 127.0 124.2 150.4 120.2 128.2 
LO EE are id 90.5 111.4 80.0 123.8 121.7 120.0 128.3 154.9 126.6 127.3 
ro i an 89.2 112.3 84.7 124.1 122.8 123.0 160.0 146.3 130.7 133.7 
Acs 93.0 118.9 87.1 133.3 134.1 83.6 73.9 144.9 139.2 116.1 
(962 Bras Sets. et 94.0 124.2 89.3 142.4 139.5 146.3 165.3 157.4 148.0 147.6 
963°. 94.7 126.4 85.9 143.1 140.4 127.3 221.6 182.0 149.5 162.1 
io AS aes 103.9 124.3 91.0 143.6 147.8 155.6 149.1 174.7 164.0 151.2 
965° 97.4 125.0 89.6 148.2 148.2 164.0 183.9 188.3 155.9 162.1 
966° 111.3 130.5 100.4 155.6 155.6 157.4 237.6 219.0 174.0 182.3 
i NS eeeaee 103.2 131.9 91.8 161.7 154.5 164.0 153.4 184.8 174.4 159.6 
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Subsection 3.—Field Crops* 


The weather was quite variable for field crop production in Canada during 1967. In 
the Prairie Provinces cold, wet weather during the first half of May delayed seeding opera- 
tions in nearly all regions and by mid-May seeding was only 8 p.c. completed, compared 
with the five-year average of 31 p.c. However, by the end of May seeding operations were 
nearing completion in most areas of the prairies due to the presence of good drying weather. 
Throughout most of June and July rainfall was light in many areas and by mid-July crops 
were deteriorating throughout almost all of Saskatchewan, the southwest corner of Manitoba, 
east-central and northeast Alberta and in the Peace River District. During August and 
September favourable weather rapidly matured grain crops and permitted completion of 
the harvest in record time. Despite the season having been one of the driest in many 
areas in at least 10 years, crop outturns were surprisingly large, of high quality and of good 
bushel weight. 


In the Central Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, cool weather delayed somewhat the 
seeding of spring grains. In Ontario, despite this delay and wet weather during the grow- 
ing season, the bulk of spring-sown grains and the winter wheat crop were harvested in good 
condition and average yields were obtained. Normal conditions for much of Quebec 
resulted in excellent growth and early harvesting; crop yields were near average levels and of 
satisfactory quality. In the Maritimes, after good growth in mid-season, wet harvesting 
weather reduced both yield and quality of most crops. In British Columbia, conditions 
were generally dry throughout both the growing and harvest periods and yields of cereals 
and forages in most areas, particularly in the Peace River Block, were below average. 


The 1967 index of field crop production for Canada (1949=100) at 163.9 was well 
below the record 203.0 reached in 1966 and was little changed from the 1956 index at 162.9. 
Manitoba had an index level of 161.1 which exceeded the 1966 figure of 159.5 but fell short 
of the record 172.5 of 1965. The index for Saskatchewan at 171.7 was much below the 
record 274.2 achieved in 1966, mainly because of the reduced wheat crop. The Alberta 
‘ndex also declined from a record 252.1 in 1966 and the previous high of 214.5 in 1965 to 
197.1 in 1967. The British Columbia index at 133.8 was below the 1966 record 155.9 but 
was above the 1965 index of 133.4. 


The 1967 field crop production index in Eastern Canada showed increases for Ontario 
and Quebec and decreases for all three Maritime Provinces compared with 1966. In 
Ontario, larger grain crops and a record corn crop helped to raise the index to a new high of 
165.9 from 156.8 in 1966. Quebec’s index at 132.0 exceeded the 1966 level of 128.2 but 
remained below the record of 138.3 set in 1951. The 1967 indexes for Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, with 1966 levels in brackets, were 97.2 (117.1), 58.4 
(70.6) and 83.6 (102.8), respectively. 


Canada’s 1967 wheat crop was estimated at 592,920,000 bu., a decline of 28 p.c. from 
the record 1966 harvest of 827,338,000 bu. but 15 p.c. above the ten-year (1956-65) average 
of 514,991,000 bu. Average yield per acre decreased about 29 p.c. from 1966 and more than 
offset an increase of 1 p.c. in seeded acreage. The average protein content of the 1967 crop 
of hard red spring wheat was 13.8 p.c. compared with 13.2 p.c. obtained in 1966 and the 
average of 13.6 p.c. for all western spring wheat crops for the period 1927-66. 


Supplies of Canadian feed grains (corn, oats, barley, rye, mixed grains and buckwheat) 
in the crop year 1967-68 were 8 p.c. below the previous year, as increases in opening stocks 
and imports from the United States did not quite offset the reduction in Canadian produc- 
tion. Compared with 1966-67, supplies of oats (Aug. 1, 1967 carryover of 109,791,000 bu. 
plus the 1967 production of 304,178,000 bu.) were down 18 p.c.; supplies of barley (carry- 
over of 131,751,000 bu. plus a crop of 248,662,000 bu.) were 5 p.c. lower; and supplies of rye 
totalling 20,276,000 bu. were down 27p.c. The 1967 crop of mixed grains, at 76,427,000 bu., 
was down from the 81,443,000 bu. in 1966 and production of grain corn at 74,083,000 bu. 


* The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains is dealt with in Chapter XXI, Pt. I, Sect. 2, under the 
heading of ‘The Grain Trade, 1966-67”. 
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reached an all-time high. Net feed-grain supplies (total supplies less estimated exports, 
seed requirements and other domestic uses) amounted to 18,300,000 tons, 6 p.c. below the 
1966-67 total of 19,500,000 tons but 11 p.c. above the 1956-65 average of 16,500,000 tons. 


Acreages, yields and prices of the principal field crops in 1967 are shown in Table 11, 
compared with the two preceding years and 1960-64 averages. 


11.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1965-67 with Average for 1960-64 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Cro Yield Aver- Crop Yield Aver- 
Pro- Total Pro- Total 
an Area per . age and Area per . age 
ae Acre | duction Price| Value! Ver INGE duction Price | Value! 
"000 *000 $ per ) "000 000 $ per , 
= acres | Du. bu. bu. | * 000 acres | bu. bu. bu. $'000 
— - Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 

—Av. 1960-64] 26,788 | 20.1 | 538,317 | 1.66 891,534) Av. 1960-64) 1,491 | 44.9 | 66,883 | 0.86 57,799 
ROG. ets - 28,301 | 22.9 | 649,412 | 1.68 | 1,089,458] 1965....... 1,640 | 49.3 | 80,799 | 0.88 71,229 
HUGO ss casts 29,692 | 27.9 | 827,338 | 1.76 | 1,457,123] 1966....... 1,767 | 46.1 81,443 | 0.93 76,112 
ae 30,121 | 19.7 | 592,920 2 2 196 7a eet 1,668 | 45.8 | 76,427 2 2 

Tin— Flaxseed— 
Av. 1960-64) 9,210 | 42.7 | 393,593 | 0.67 265, 182 tek alee ar potted Wace eonnee 
1965-4 eee 8 2,315 | 12.6 | 29,176 | 2.71 79,026 
BOD: a sh hee 8,362 | 47.8 | 399,983 | 0.73 293,314 
x 1966. kRee 1,918 | 11.5 22,020 | 2.72 59, 902 
Ch 7,924 | 47.3 | 374,678 | 0.74 277,843] 1967 1,023 9.2 9.378 2 2 
BBG Te wick ot 7,436 | 40.9 | 304,178 2 Zale, tae: : , : 
000 $ per 
Barley— pF aloes 4 a ae cwt. 
Av. 1960-64) 5,869 | 29.4 | 172,337 | 0.94] 161,289], Av. 1960-6 290 |156. 5,415 | 1.92 87, 256 
706h.n..3.. 6,121 | 35.7 | 218,300 | 1.03 225,208] 1965........ 295 {155.0 | 45,786 | 2.59 118,490 
BOB, 8 7,461 | 40.4 | 301,235 | 1.05 | 315,940/ 1966....... 319 |171.5 | 54,679 | 1.49 81,588 
a 8,115 | 30.6 | 248,662 | 2 2 1967........ 304 /153.9 | 46,743 | 2 
tan 000 $ per 
Tame Hay— tons ton 
Av. 1960-64 631 | 17.5 11,019 | 1.05 11,613) Av. 1960-64] 12,380 | 1.78 21,999 |16.27 357,900 
Bugs. ce 2 799 | 22.3 17,834 | 1.05 ISS Musi L965 a2 ee. 12,815 | 1.67 21,387 {20.82 445,308 
euOUsr os. 2. 726 | 23.7 17,220 | 1.09 18,788] 1966....... 13,154 | 1.98 26,049 |18.02 469, 284 
BUG Tarde ti: 685 | 17.5 11,981 2 2 LOG Tomer 12,902 | 1.97 | 25,885 2 2 


_ 1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 
going to press; will be published in one of the regularly scheduled crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricul- 


tural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 


12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Cro 
with Average for 1960-64 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


2 Not available at time of 


ps, by Province, 1966 and 1967, 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Valuel 
Field Crop 
and Province - - 
Average ; ‘ Average Average , 
1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 
"000 000 "000 *000 000 000 ’ ’ 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 $'000 
26, 788 29, 692 30,121 | 538,317 | 827,338 | 592,920 | 891,534 1,457,123 
4 2 2 118 75 46 198 131 
1 1 2 30 54 66 50 92 
2 4 4 65 134 110 110 234 
13 29 29 341 768 754 572 1,329 
485 341 400 17,817 15,200 15,480 28,271 27,512 
20 22 13 486 627 364 770 1,185 
3,059 3,255 3,520 65, 200 79,000 90,000 | 108,992 140,620 
17,276 19,405 19,670 331, 800 537,000 339, 000 553,428 950, 490 
5,834 6,506 6,380 | 120,000 | 191,000 | 145,000} 195,538 330, 430 
94 127 | 101 2,460 3,480 2,100 3,604 5,150 


' Values for 1967 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1966 and 1967, 
with Average for 1960-64—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Field Crop 
and Province i * fi 
verage verage verage 
1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 
000 000 000 000 "000 000 , ; 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 $'000 
OatSirrre cre tee eee 9,210 7,924 7,436 | 393,593 | 374,678 | 304,178 | 265,182 277,843 
Prince Edward Island... 94 86 80 (23 5, 386 3,496 3,776 4,309 
NOVAS Cobian a...emerais 34 26 24 1,508 1,460 912 1,367 1,358 
New Brunswick......... 97 73 74 4,224 3,666 2,871 3,432 3,079 
Onebectteen huss: yusceo: 1,222 1,002 1,018 50,047 43,186 41,025 43,748 38, 436 
@ntanior: fee feces 1,692 1,219 1,083 87,911 59, 243 58,374 67,444 49,172 
Manitobaeee meanest 1,570 1,530 1,600 60, 800 64,000 66 , 000 36,780 48 ,000 
Saskatchewan........... 2,083 1,888 1,530 79,200 93 , 000 49,000 46, 406 63, 240 
Alpertaes, wc ustteaat orate 2,334 2,082 1,960 101,000 101,000 80, 000 59 , 552 67,670 
British Columbia....... 85 69 67 4,179 3,737 2,500 2,681 2,579 
Barley a. dace ee ne 5,869 7,461 8,115 | 172,337 | 301,235 | 248,662 | 161, 289 315, 940 
ios Edward Island... 6 12 18 282 684 558 298 739 
Nova Scotia. . : oe 1 4 6 52 182 195 60 229 
New Brunswick......... 3 6 9 127 249 270 147 309 
@uebeG. a. qaetae acce eee 19 16 17 700 574 643 813 700 
Ontario pet eater senor 96 265 285 4,217 11,236 13,196 4,497 13,708 
Mianitobaeaeqis teem ne 659 875 970 17,200 28,000 33,000 16,418 30, 800 
Saskatchewan........... 1,850 2,255 2,350 49 , 600 96 , 000 63, 000 45,532 100, 800 
Alberta), eee Saez 3,147 3,880 4,280 97,400 | 159,000 | 134,000 91,172 163,770 
British Columbia........ 87 150 180 2,759 5,310 3,800 2,351 4,885 
WAR YC: hove access 584 623 601 9,749 15,214 10,864 10,292 16,617 
Quebechyzteaantnse ers 4 5 5 85 115 115 96 129 
Ontariome: 2 ear 62 47 49 1,507 1,309 1,303 1,630 1,558 
Manitoba necessities 99 98 140 2,039 2,344 2,650 Pan ale (ih 2,582, 
Saskatchewan........... 222 328 269 3,650 7,600 4,000 3,871 8, 208 
Alipertal, taneeicds os eioek 146 143 135 2,416 3,750 2,700 2,472 4,088 
British Columbia........ 2 3 3 62 96 96 52 102 
Spring Rye............... 98 103 84 1,270 2,006 1,117 1,321 2,171 
Manitoba.. 3 3 1 50 56 17 52 60 
Saskatchewan. . + ee ee 69 70 58 880 1,400 700 916 1,512 
PAT bertac\ fe sutenstice siete 26 29 25 340 550 400 352 599 
AIR eur a Soke. eee 631 726 685 11,019 17,220 11,981 11, 613 18,788 
Quechee cc iaaeuinecauh es 4 5 5 85 115 115 96 129 
ONUARIOn a seen Sonsrs 62 0 49 1,507 1,309 1,303 1,630 1,558 
Manitoba detector 102 100 141 2,089 2,400 2,667 2,223 2,592 
Saskatchewan........... 290, 398 327 4,530 9,000 4,700 4,787 9,720 
Al benta gate: «tives See 171 172 160 2,756 4,300 3,100 2,825 4,687 
British Columbia........ 2 3 3 52 96 96 52 102 
POSS syscu oc artutasie min 61 61 47 1,150 1,094 1,115 2,509 2,676 
Quebec seer itate tees 2 1 2 34 30 37 141 123 
Ontario xsrnneieecs:. cee 3 2 3 55 45 51 141 124 
Manitoba scieeaaernericris. 43 46 30 805 731 700 1,658 1,645 
Saskatchewan........... 3 1 1 49 25 17 93 61 
IAT bertaes.). meat ncuhnnees 8 8 10 143 191 274 338 573 
British Columbia........ 3 2 2 64 72 36 139 150 
B@a ns sisiacashen. 0 etre ee 70 118 86 1,467 2,932 1,435 6,068 12,019 
Quebee<.. osu sciw si deereae 1 1 ik 18 19 18 83 76 
Ontario. csneee.c cscs dee 69 117 85 1,449 2,913 1,417 5,985 11,948 
Soybeans)..9. G.22.42.0e 0 224 279 290 6,042 9,012 8,091 15,095 27,036 
Ontario: sec aes eet 224 279 290 6,042 9,012 8,091 15,095 27, 036 
Buckwheat............... 57 55 76 1,284 1,164 1,292 1,502 1,591 
New Brunswick......... 3 2 2 103 | 77 70 121 92 


1 Values for 1967 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
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12.— Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, 


with Average for 1960-64—continued 


by Province, 1966 and 1967, 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Field Crop 
and Province — 
Average Average Average 
1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 
000 "000 "000 "000 000 *000 5 , 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 $'000 

Buckwheat—concluded 
INEWEGIGSTS. ko... 55. 7. 16 13 435 416 310 513 503 
Va tee oe 21 14 15 489 331 387 555 367 
Biemtonat io... essa ee 16 23 45 257 340 525 314 629 

Maxed Gratns:..5..... 2.52 1,491 1, 767 1,668 66,883 81,443 76,427 57,799 76,112 
Prince Edward Island... 50 48 50 2,567 3,126 2,230 2,309 2,751 
Nova pcotia.s..... 0.2085 8 10 13 368 573 468 386 642 
New Brunswick......... 8 10 8 337 475 304 332 518 
Di Gh Bi ee 100 102 110 4,144 4,427 4,422 4,587 5, 268 
DAVES 6 ea 732 845 815 39,745 40,898 45,477 34,185 38, £53 
PAEILODU, BAS. Sf... aan 132 184 178 4,130 6,845 6,700 3,305 6, 503 
Saskatchewan... Pt 111 153 128 3,150 6,671 3,600 2,390 5,470 
erertact, 268 OF... ach.Wick 347 410 361 12,261 18,163 13,000 10,121 15, 802 
British Columbia........ 4 5 5 181 265 226 184 305 

MEMESROMS 0080S... oo ins 1,941 1,918 1,023 18,907 22,020 9,378 56,136 59, 902 
LG) CRS 6 or 21 18 17 303 285 258 939 775 
TIO Ae SI. Fw 8 olste 22 14 7 394 215 112 1,160 568 
MPEAIRILOD ANSE Ss oo. 6 4chSe 793 1,107 660 7,680 10,000 5,700 22,593 27,000 
Saskatchewan........... 713 429 193 6,380 6,000 1,600 18,982 16,380 
ll; tea. ee 388 347 145 4,120 5,500 1,700 12,374 15,125 
British Columbia........ 3 2 1 29 20 13 87 54 

MEDORCC. 2 Fone... ces 623 1,525 1, 620 9,958 25,800 24,700 21,524 (3,760 

ReMOba. SAKE... . ee 45 170 145 730 2,100 2,300 1,698 5,145 
Saskatchewan........... 321 731 600 5,112 12,700 10,200 10,529 31,115 
Lee a Sir PAY 624 875 4,116 11,000 12,200 9,296 27,500 

000 Ib. 000 Ib. | ’000 lb. 

Sunflower Seed.......... 42 53 46 28,281 32,790 36,010 1,309 1,906 
Uti yi 33 43 44 23, 892 28,000 35, 200 1,124 1,680 
Saskatchewan........... 7 2 os 3,350 810 rhs 168 
Aerie, SSNS Ek eee. 4 3 -- 3,069 1,440 a 121 58 

Mustard Seed............ 109 201 221 60,503 | 165,400 | 149,900 2,389 7,695 
MAPRUGODR, oss sss eee ck, 13 32 29 8,803 17,300 20,300 425 882 
Saskatchewan........... 36 81 78 23,040 69,000 52,650 800 3,174 
VE er 60 88 114 28,660 79,100 76,950 1,164 3,639 

000 bu. | ’000 bu. | '000 bu. 
Shelled Corn............. 500 807 876 35,546 66,328 74, 083 45,675 97,536 
ReOURE 2. Rem OO, .: — 18 20 — 1,117 1,558 — 1,676 
Ontario 496 786 850 35,398 65,081 72,250 45, 502 95,669 
Manitoba....... 4 3 6 148 130 275 172 191 
"000 cwt. | ’000 ewt. | ’000 ewt 

oo a 290 319 304 45,415 54,679 46,743 87,256 81,588 
Prince Edward Island 42 52 51 7,791 10,776 9,607 12,999 11,746 
fovea Scotia........... 7 6 5 926 973 693 1,934 1,605 

ew Brunswick......... 52 65 62 10,398 14, 450 12,585 16,654 15,172 
pion 0... 74 75 71 9,471 8,770 7,938 18,047 15,084 
Ontario. é 51 52 48 9,645 10,003 7,344 20,412 15,605 
Manitoba..... 20 24 26 1,899 3,062 2,900 3,498 4,899 
Saskatchewan 11 8 8 741 619 576 1,696 1,548 
iM is al 21 25 22 2,541 3,907 3,200 6,074 9,572 
British Columbia....... 11 10 10 2,003 2,119 1,900 5,943 6,357 

000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons 
fee moots... 25 15 14 274 195 171 5,705 4,890 
Prince Edward Island... 3 2 2 41 25 21 820 565 
Nova =i be 2 1 1 27 18 12 510 551 
New Brunswick......... 2 1 1 18 14 11 343 346 


—— 


1 Values for 1967 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
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12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1966 and 1967, 
with Average for 1960-64—concluded 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Field Crop 
and Province 3 i re 
verage verage verage 
1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 
000 000 "000 ”000 "000 *000 ’ , 
acres acres acres tons tons tons $'000 $'000 
Field Roots—concluded 
MEDEC. stnceecisccieemee 6 4 4 45 32 37 886 672 
Ontario il it 6 143 106 90 3,145 2,756 
Tame Ways. acess sa aha 12,380 13,154 12, 902 21,999 26,049 25,385 357, 900 469, 284 
Prince Edward Island... 180 182 180 329 353 367 4,214 4,589 
Nova Sc0tiaces. cuss usec 233 226 218 495 520 458 7,752 7,540 
New Brunswick......... 280 243 234 538 474 482 7,689 7,110 
Onehec. fs. Ase anes é vse 3,363 3,378 3,353 6,050 6,688 7,209 96,468 124,397 
Ontario. 3,335 3,418 3,440 7,124 7,896 8,944 114, 462 153 , 972 
IManItTODAL es seeitc ccc ete 999 1,065 1,052 1,586 2,098 1,600 23,448 34,617 
Saskatchewan........... 1,078 1,246 1,100 1,398 2,131 1,225 21,666 34,096 
PAUL eYba tetas tence ots 2,511 2,938 2,875 3,570 4,730 4,000 62,643 78,045 
British Columbia........ 402 458 450 908 1,159 1,100 19, 557 24,918 
Fodder Corn.............. 412 578 596 4,602 6,643 7,328 25,296 44,404 
GQHEDEG) cdicetee <s.0¢ sem 55 74 76 615 922 953 3,893 6, 684 
ONCATION some aryies doa 314 454 480 3,706 5,357 6,096 19,364 34,928 
Misinitobaraea: tanec. f= sree 3 37 26 215 228 140 1,519 1,596 
Saskatchewan........... 3 6 v4 11 27 20 140 324 
British Columbia........ 4 6 7 54 109 119 380 872 
Sugar Beets............... 90 81 83 1,179 1,167 1,081 18,795 19,126 
MEDEC nates. cases tenes 9 8 9 121 130 133 1,843 2,385 
Ontario. Seon. teams 16 12 14 260 216 287 3,933 3,018 
MisatitODacen = Nac.« <15/¢ saree 25 23 27 255 245 227 3,956 4,106 
Nl barter eters «.ccetne 41 38 34 542 576 434 9,063 9,617 
1 Values for 1967 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1963-67 
Grain 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 
ACREAGES 
’000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 
Aid (20) De aes, SU) RRS eISICIC Cy st  eCReR te.oRRRERIPR Os aG 26,996 29,080 27,790 29,166 29,570 
OBST cect cee thee wae ei: 6 lcci hictorsleeinsiss aieigt 6,260 5,054 5,645 5,450 5,090 
Barley sere 4 eeielacp cine sete wees ea iets ac teee 5,922 5,217 5,741 7,010 7,600 
PUG CP ee ccara fe eet Nereis oc SOR AI oie nln PARA o.c.cye MON 632 635 743 671 628 
1 ob (70 a Be ee ey 1 A Se 1,629 1,916 2,265 1,883 998 
FRADESECC. a repeats cts wieols sb ete a. 0 wiave cha niete 478 791 1,435 1,525 1,620 
PRODUCTION 
000 bu. 000 bu. | 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
Wha beiccide nso scics accent Cae heel ene? ese 703,000 578,000 632,000 807,000 574,000 
OCS Seen eI Dar SPAN = SOME OF: o Qeeeee es: oS 304, 000 206 , 000 272,000 258, 000 195,000 
213,000 157,000 202,000 283 , 000 230,000 
12,080 10,800 16,400 15,700 10, 467 
20,300 19,400 28,400 21,500 9,000 
8,360 13, 230 22,600 25,800 24,700 
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Stocks of Canadian Grain.—Table 14 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on hand 
in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1965-67, with averages for the 
five-year periods 1955-59 and 1960-64. Stocks in Canada are separated into those in 
commercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country elevators in 
the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


14.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at J uly 31, 1965-67, with Averages for 1955-59 
and 1960-64 


a EE gale DeinsganT 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 
Grain and Year Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wheat— 
Av. 1955-59......... 617, 264, 667 616, 947,244 401,923,244 215,024,000 211,600,000 235,770,759 
Av. 1960-64......... 509, 134, 890 509, 184,890 397,302,890 111,832,000 109,500,000 218, 417, 272 
BUGDe. wae ee SSL 513,024,073 513,024,073 403,924,073 109,100,000 107,000,000 238,611,266 
Ree >. Seon. 420,122,308 420, 122,308 320, 122,308 100,000,000 98,000,000 179,518, 503 
LLG 0a 576, 750, 535 576,750,535 | 371,750,535 205, 000,000 202,000,000 197,682,091 
Oats— ; 
Av. 1955~59......... 140, 236,549 140,051,508 43,511,508 96,540,000 78,800, 000 28, 289, 269 
Av. 1960-64......... 124,946,746 124,946,746 34,586,746 90,360,000 68,600,000 23, 966,406 
EMD Seer fires sok t'. 130, 120, 562 130, 120, 562 39, 420,562 90,700,000 68,000, 000 23,648,678 
UNS eee ae 127,162,973 127,162,973 36, 162,973 91,000, 000 67,000,000 20,176,646 
HAMM tres we cs te soe 109,791,105 109,791,105 28,791,105 81,000,000 65,000,000 18,647, 406 
Barley— 
Av. 1955-59......... 118,906, 634 118, 783, 588 60,532,588 58,251,000 56,000,000 37,528,726 
Av. 1960-64......... 101, 273, 289 101, 214,364 52,148, 364 49 066,000 47,000,000 33,764,874 
ag kc ae 88,776, 413 88,776,413 52,976,413 35,800, 000 34,000,000 35, 148, 419 
REDGr oe Sti 462< 4° 97,752, 538 97,752,538 64,752,538 33,000,000 31,000,000 44,347,245 
ee es cee ss osc sa 131,751,170 131,751,170 64,751,170 67,000,000 63,000, 000 41,091,566 
Rye— 
Av. 1955-59......... 13,467,828 13, 237,663 5,078, 663 8,159,000 7,820,000 2,327,160 
Av. 1960-64......... 5, 834, 066 5,700,003 3,742,003 1,958,000 || .. 1,856,000 1,710,161 
Le 8,501, 805 7,927,959 6, 227,959 1,900,000 1,900,000 2,556,448 
TEs aT, 10, 566, 888 10,215,040 7,815,040 2,400,000 2,400,000 2,949,691 
LL ea i 8,295,171 7,833,494 5, 633, 494 2,200,000 2,200,000 2,337,120 
Flaxseed— 
Av. 1955-59......... 5,068,048 5, 068,048 3,752,448 1,315,600 1,296,000 913, 866 
Av. 1960-64......... 5,642,402 5, 642, 402 4,522,402 1,120,000 1,110,000 1,406,189 
ae 7,141,165 7,141,165 6,141,165 1,000,000 1,000,000 2,256, 167 
ae <a ee... 11,141,301 11,141,301 8,941,301 2,200,000 2,200,000 3,374,388 
a 11,830, 585 11, 830,585 10,330, 585 1,500,000 1,500,000 3,121,861 
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Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—Marketings of all classes of livestock except cattle increased in 1967. 
An absence of profitable export outlets for both live and dressed products left more meat 
available for domestic use. Generally the situation was favourable, especially for cattle 
and calves which maintained strong prices for most of the year. Sharply increased market- 
ings, however, lowered prices for hogs below the exceptionally high 1966 levels but in line 
with the previous five-year average. 


Inspected slaughter of cattle in 1967 at 2,641,788 head was 2.3 p.c. lower than the 
2,705,139 head in 1966; inspected calf slaughter at 738,815 was also down 3.5 p.c. The 
lower slaughter resulted in increased prices and the all-Canada average for cattle in 1967 
was $23.25 compared with $21.80 in 1966. Exports of beef cattle were only 128,524, a 
62-p.c. drop from 1966. At June 1, 1967, cattle and calves on farms numbered about 
12,781,000, about 1 p.c. fewer than a year earlier. ‘The numbers of milk cows and beef cows 
were down slightly but the largest decreases occurred in numbers of steers and dairy heifers. 


There was an almost 20-p.c. increase in the number of hog carcasses graded in 1967 over 
1966—8,186,356 compared with 6,860,030. Record high prices in 1966 induced the greatly 
increased 1967 production which, in turn, caused the average price paid for all hogs to 
decline by $5.50 to $28.55; the average for grade A hogs marketed at public stockyards was 
$29.55 compared with $35.05 in 1966. At June 1, 1967, the number of hogs on farms was 
estimated at 6,012,000, up 11 p.c. from 5,401,300 at the same date of 1966 and the highest 
since 1959. Sows and gilts for breeding were estimated at 690,800, up 7 p.c. 


Inspected slaughter of sheep and lambs in 1967 was 325,468, down fractionally from 
327,621 in 1966. Lamb prices showed less change from the previous year than other classes 
of livestock; the average for all sheep and lambs was $21.90 per cwt., 65 cents below 1966. 
Sheep and lambs exported numbered 9,901 compared with 3,110 in 1966. At June 1, 1967, 
sheep and lambs on farms numbered 962,500, 4 p.c. fewer than at the same date of 1966; 
the breeding flocks of sheep (one year old and over) were estimated to number 498,200 and 
509,100 in the same comparison. 


The Canada Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated as 
inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A record is kept of 
these inspections and figures from 1958 are given in Table 15. Local wholesale butcherings 
and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are not 
included. Actually, the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in a 
comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and 
utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 15 are fairly inclusive. 


15.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1958-67 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No. No. No. No. 
AKO oe Sach eee CS Se GIRO CRE ED Pec ae tor DEO Oic ric Onocne sneeOe 1,889, 280 784,767 548,976 5,963, 928 
LEO ee ee eee cette t eer cM sasousuciscusiscine-» sof Svsuatererelalage ‘ons .< exstajolninrs 1,744,185 676,571 569, 746 8, 020, 766 
TODS RS ete, Bolten 0 AOIO RR GOsod Sai oOtO SOOO O00 bom ann creo 1,941,703 712, 100 562,678 6, 182,315 
TY eee ao dine DOC ne abn \Seoebere.s Gritan Borne mmo a a aas ees 2,041,473 690, 286 633 , 347 5,849,875 
TGV), te aims ted ta er ie ocr ARERR Oro rats. OOO Oa. 2,028, 159 710,229 567, 463 6, 031, 933 
OS) aR, Eee rr os OIC Tic OC OCCURS CenOIhe DnO.0.0) OReTec Cay 2,126,716 671,390 532,015 5,909, 506 
DK GY ee ee tee OG E.o aA Wan eOOSO TOO cM aOne OMono Olmac OO Ou eqOrtA 2,422,260 750,319 497, 686 6 , 627, 600 
TOT Pe Rees Sonoita iv RE IE ec GOS AMES deni bom owe hee OCs 2,734,514 894, 728 409 , 783 6,421, 226 
Tai sey Rae re RP ie rricneer ay RO MICROMETERS G5 cS OISINENO D DA e One 2,705,139 765,596 327,621 6, 129,632 
LQG Te ee ce PRTG nie soe in stone One Rov ore. ni spapetetepetemets tele otnks Statahern 2,641,788 738,815 325, 468 7,336,912 
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16.—Livestock on Farms and Average Value per Head, by Province, 


and 1967 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 
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as at June 1, 1956, 1966 


Livestock on Farms Value per Head 
Province and Item 
1956 1966! 1967 1956 1966! 1967 
000 000 000 $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
14.6 5.0 4.5 91 140 148 
43.8 37.3 36.5 131 196 217 
79.9 87.9 85.5 62 98 108 
2S. She Be ae a laine i, Seana 33.4 158d 14.5 15 16 19 
NEL. sea Se, is oT a ie an 46.7 82.9 95.0 25 36 33 
Nova Scotia— 
[EO fo $6095 ee on | 17.9 5.7 5.5 119 192 189 
WEEE athe | Braet al Sli Be iene 82.8 52.4 50.0 124 186 203 
ER SS i Ss rs ae ee Oe 104.6 95.2 96.0 61 102 111 
SIGs. 9 3 Ain Sons i ie eee eT 83.2 38.8 38.0 15 15 17 
OEIC. Fi oat & Se Seta Seige OF Damm | 32.7 57.5 65.0 26 35 33 
New Brunswick— 
SLOMIeo: gt RS es a ie 19.3 6.1 5.8 119 212 211 
REMESCOUR ee Bite bd ee bath 85.6 52.2 48.5 130 180 189 
LUG GC RSE ae ok eo en 98.0 84.3 82.5 58 98 109 
Liccrmmene gt O55...) Wek... WR 64.0 28.2 27.0 15 16 17 
Sk. ee ES es ae ts i ie and 53.8 34.1 41.0 26 33 33 
Quebec— 
‘SEITE? \G bo, an: eine © Pn bees 163.5 62.1 57.0 148 208 226 
LUTLLS SER Se ieee a id te De a 1,054.3 995.3 | 1,004.0 130 200 227 
Wtbpieattles.00.... 8858. jo58. 1... 6 cok 947.9 802.3 792.0 55 90 100 
SEE) AE RRR eae al «3 I Gene 338.6 112.4 106.0 14 16 16 
Sct. M Ge ane a) 5 Sn 887.1 | 1,173.7] 1,330.0 25 33 32 
Ontario— 
LSS: (0 Oh. i oe er a be a 139.6 75.4 74.0 109 180 191 
, 908.7 925.0 155 249 282 
2,228.3 2,240.0 93 138 150 
265.4 259.0 19 22 22 
1,935.6 | 2,040.0 26 40 33 
hoe oe ee i ee 2 | 75.1 37.0 37.0 82 121 124 
Peeiomse Free... Me. sit} anes? 223.0 150.1 142.0 141 204 224 
SING So a reas ret earse eeeat ae 648.5 | 1,001.1 970.0 86 136 145 
SHES ond O cee ee 73.1 50.5 46.0 15 17 18 
: SUES EEO. BONY EE Peale yssiied 310.5 499.2 578.0 22 34 31 
Saskatchewan— 

RIES a er a 170.7 74.7 69.0 65 110 118 
RELAOCS. iteretE 1 vhealy | kn 272.2 153.8 145.0 140 216 227 
Wenamientilewtreurmeneeid! | shade)... ay 1,596.8 2,244.2 2,223.0 90 144 152 

EOD pated rrostacteroninsrsderr eto: owe el 142.7 127.8 120.0 14 19 18 
CES SRR 3 Sane be 591.9 488.2 565.0 21 33 30 
Alberta— 

BCE oS ARMS Mele cc 5.c'e «hans ss hc awd SOR 154.6 93.7 90.0 64 120 132 
ee ee eS 282.2 243.0 235.0 148 217 235 
Puneccattlee. ® ....... Jee... bead 2,167.0 | 3,196.7 | 3,170.0 90 140 151 
RRO rars Serer iret e-desermmrarecee's icy 404.8 301.4 287.0 16 19 17 
| ES Ts 1,211.5 | 1,092.7] 1,254.0 23 35 30 

British Columbia— 

: Eos & St ee el 26.8 26.5 27.0 77 144 159 
ON ORT Me... twit age” Te 90.2 81.1 82.0 139 234 253 

: Beecuicattleme ft em bee 332.7 464.9 454.0 86 134 144 
SA aS eS Geis 86.1 65.9 65.0 17 19 21 
Premises ser rtoeetes ebioncccie 48.4 37.4 44.0 27 38 33 

Totals— 

EES Se eee nee 782.1 386.2 369.8 95 148 159 

| BMLTCOWE MS. 055... 5 sens 3,160.0 | 2,673.9 | 2,668.0 141 220 246 
Sion i¢atties. 232... .. | sce 7,851.2 | 10,204.9 | 10,113.0 85 134 145 

See oO ee ae re 1,619.7 | 1,005.5 962.5 | 16 19 19 
ae ene eS 4 eeeeme 4,730.9 | 5,401.3 | 6,012.0 | 24 36 32 
1 Census figures. ? Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values in 1965-67 are given in Table 17; produc- 
tion and consumption of poultry meat are included in Table 18. 


17.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1865-67 


Bones Turkeys Geese Ducks All Poultry 
Province and Year 
No. Value No Value | No. | Value | No. | Value No. Value 
ta 000 | $000 | ’000 | $’000 | ’000 | $’000 | *000 | $000 | ’000 | $'000 
Newfoundland.............+- aps x 3 = ai ae : nA Ms 
Prince Edward Island...1965 435 448 10 51 6 22 2 5 453 526 
1966 352 400 4 24 6 21 3 6 366 451 
1967 334 405 4 25 5 19 3 6 346 455 
Nova SGObIA:. ese =< 1965 2,210 2,403 70 360 1 4 1 2 2,282 2,769 
1966 2,801 3,170 38 170 1 5 1 2 2,842 3,347 
1967 2,724 3,183 67 308 2 6 1 2 2,793 3,499 
New Brunswick......... 1965 1,150 1,346 31 161 1 3 1 2 1,182 1,512 
1966 1,339 1,508 57 279 1 4 1 1 1,398 1,792 
1967 1,354 1,524 51 252 1 4 1 2 1,407 1,782 
(A Gas asnoadsnccoasKde 1965 | 14,860 | 13,401 900 4,068 8 28 60 116 || 15,828 17,613 
1966 | 18,400 | 18,846 1,550 6,627 if 25 57 114 || 20,013 25,612 
1967 | 19,985 | 20,164 1,540 7,269 uf 25 59 123 || 21,591 27,581 
@ntarxio secieerie ses seers 1965 | 23,665 | 28,294 3,400 | 16,286 55 217 140 287 || 27,260 40,084 
1966 | 25,309 | 25,110 4,044 | 19,320 61 236 136 275 || 29,550 44,941 
1967 | 27,350 | 29,517 3,800 | 17,366 51 215 126 247 31,333 47,345 
Manitobaien sve seeetee st 1965 5,820 4,459 1,000 3,760 100 291 40 67 6,960 8,577 
1966 5,844 §, 229 1,091 4,394 134 430 31 58 7,101 10,111 
1967 6,330 5,595 925 | 3,787 135 444 30 57 7,420 9,833 
Saskatchewan........... 1965 5,300 3,412 770 | 2,888 30 97 50 95 6,150 6,492 
1966 5,393 4,102 (HM 3,345 38 141 71 142 6,278 7,730 
1967 5,700 4,099 670 2,854 40 149 70 149 6, 480 7,251 
(Albertinanacicice citeels ate 1965 7,800 5,563 900 3,681 75 236 80 148 8,855 9,628 
1966 8,440 6,461 951 4,254 80 280 92 190 9,563 11,185 
1967 8,400 6,718 1,100 5,016 80 283 85 182 9,665 12,194 
British Columbia....... 1965 | 6,200 6,459 525 | 2,678 8 31 20 52 6,758 9,220 
1966 7,346 7,758 455 2,209 12 42 19 38 7,831 10,047 
1967 7,925 8,617 600 3,174 10 40 22 50 8,557 11,881 
Totalss...:-hece 1965 | 67,440 | 60,785 7,606 | 33,933 284 929 399 774 || 75,729 96,421 
1966 | 75,224 | 72,584 8,968 | 40,622 339 1,184 410 826 || 84,940 | 115,216 
1967 | 80,102 | 79,817 8,758 | 40,001 336 1,185 396 818 || 89,592 | 121,821 


18.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1956, 1966 and 1967 


(Eviscerated weight) 


Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Year and Item Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 
‘000 Ib. *000 lb, ‘000 Ib. Ib. 
1956 
Mowband chickens rascsceset: se creer ee ee bce. 308,912 329,742 308 , 203 19.2 
AU GN 98 060 SS CBR CE 5 DORE ROAD. COS DCOBGODE OG Or aoe Or 89,968 112,216 96,441 6.0 
2,702 2,803 2,678 0.2 
2,885 4,001 3, 802 0.2 
404,467 448, 762 411,124 25.6 
568,541 596, 450 571,292 28.5 
218, 127 238,118 206, 760 10.3 
3,645 3,807 3,527 0.18 
5,131 7,274 6,726 0.34 
790,444 845,649 788,305 39.3 
601,331 636 ,023 612,609 30.0 
207,639 244,077 213,224 10.4 
3,740 3,978 3,815 0.19 
4,953 7,012 6,522 0.32 
817, 663 891,090 836,170 40.9 
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Subsection 5.—Dairying 


The total number of dairy cattle has been declining gradually for many years but 
increased output per cow has kept total milk production at a fairly static level during the 
past few years. Milk production is concentrated in Central Canada, the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec accounting for about 73 p.c. of the total quantity. Of the total out- 
put in 1967, 63 p.c. was used for factory-made dairy products, 29 p.c. was sold in fluid form 
and 8 p.c. was used for all purposes on farms. 


19.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1965-67 


= i 


Milk : : 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
Province and Year potel Mile 
On In Fluid Farm-Home}| Fed on 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms 


a ec ee SES oe (es eee ee ee ee | ee 


"000 Ib. 7000 lb. *000 Ib. *000 Ib. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 


Prince Edward Island......... 889 181,715 21,817 19,750 9,581 233, 752 
725 175,938 21,606 19,630 7,126 225,025 

749 170,335 21,312 19,410 6,775 218,581 

SRONAISOOUB Ts co csisvesie sels 3,229 108,611 197,929 25,080 11,437 346,286 
2,878 111, 159 198, 696 23,010 10,151 345,894 

2,808 105, 963 203,178 22,710 10, 689 345,348 

New Brunswick............... 4, 282 156, 108 157,298 23,240 9,091 350,019 
3,978 140,264 158,649 22,360 8,000 333,251 

3,885 128, 981 158,272 22,050 7,218 320, 406 

BENS a eM oo ess 3.5 <casaiyoye 7,699 | 4,175,390 | 1,454,647 214,900 212,040 6,064,676 
7,801 | 4,553,671 | 1,464,165 203 , 500 187,900 6,416, 537 

6,950 | 4,753,560 | 1,472,583 206, 500 189,350 6,628,943 

EGS SS Fe > ae en id ee 8,120 | 4,403,668 | 2,074,504 192,200 292,600 6,971,092 
6,949 | 4,237,649 | 2,096,987 189, 500 270,400 6,801,485 

6,950 | 4,100,124 | 2,101,175 186,000 264,900 6,659, 149 

BPBUMDORAP YT. 855i ccs 5.0 3 9,102 557,644 249,521 85,500 52,820 954, 587 
7,184 497,157 247,558 84,340 49,150 885,389 

6,669 468,383 246, 720 82,040 48,790 852,602 

Saskatchewan................. 24,617 516,761 195, 457 152,400 64,360 953, 595 
20,639 456 , 089 196,941 150, 800 56, 100 880, 569 

20,311 392,457 200, 348 151,900 51,370 816,386 

2 OLE eer a er 26,653 | 1,015,921 361,377 142,900 94,370 1,641,221 
24,968 998,031 359,322 134, 850 94,540 1,611,711 

22,885 960,761 354,699 134, 260 96,350 1,568,955 

British Columbia.............. 2,948 296,997 493,001 23,330 28,450 844, 726 
2,855 318,664 510,717 21,910 25,920 880, 066 

2,831 318,101 525, 642 22,290 24,760 893,624 


87,539 | 11,412,815 | 5,205,551 879,300 774,749 || 18,359,954 
77,477 | 11,488,622 | 5,254,641 849,900 709,287 || 18,379,927 
74,038 | 11,398,665 | 5,283,929 847,160 700,202 || 18,303,994 


Used in farm butter only. 
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20.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1965-67 
Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used Value of 
Province and Year Total Milk 
n In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland i. as veo o10:2- s121<t)-v-l tee 

Prince Edward Island......... 1965 21 4,539 911 583 884 6,988 
1966° 18 4,368 965 559 767 6,677 
1967 20 4,409 1,022 586 797 6,834 
Nova sCotiace.: 3.0 deesisuceor 1965 77 2,650 9,934 772 621 14,054 
1966° 70 2,743 10,666 683 543 14,705 
1967 70 2,808 11,365 674 525 15,442 
New Brunswick............... 1965 110 3,789 7,625 723 828 13,075 
1966° 102 3,266 8,101 686 806 12,961 
1967 108 3,095 8, 487 686 711 13,082 
QUOD EC i%4:< heres. ee lorena 1965 184 124,795 65, 203 7,027 15,269 212,478 
1966° 187 134, 583 69,997 5,942 9,699 220, 408 
1967 190 150, 383 77,809 6,298 10, 854 245, 534 
Ontarlows adeeas . o<ee eee ae 1965 198 122,749 96, 466 5,585 16,667 241,615 
19667 175 121,792 105, 284 5,306 12,489 245,046 
1967 181 127,196 114,809 5,338 12,279 259, 803 
Manitoba cccidanes ss asehemot 1965 226 12,610 10,648 2,300 3,692 29,471 
1966° 184 10,930 11,115 2,142 3,199 27,570 
1967 Wire 10,946 12,096 2,141 2,995 28,355 
Saskatchewan...............05 1965 589 11,704 9,192 4,100 3,863 29, 448 
19667 512 9,754 9,797 3,936 3,537 27,536 
1967 521 8, 523 10,480 3,934 2,934 26,392 
IND Crta ics.cae. cot fea sce on ee 1965 638 24,272 16,040 3,944 6,276 51,170 
1966° 608 23 , 223 16,773 3,574 5, 887 50,065 
1967 577 23, 690 18,329 3,706 5,924 52, 226 
British Columbia.............. 1965 67 8,374 27,981 749 1,121 38,292 
1966" 66 9,801 31,160 798 1,025 42,850 
1967 68 10,408 33, 482 883 1,072 45,908 
Matas ok w.stvenaaeciste 1965 2,110 315, 482 243,995 25,733 49,221 636,541 
1966" 1,922 320,460 263,858 23,626 37,952 647,818 
1967 1,907 341, 453 237,879 24, 246 38,091 693,576 


1 Used in farm butter only. 


21.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1965-67 


2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms. 


Province and Year 


Newfound landa.derc.. ch settee necro inein ok 
Prince Haw ard [sland sce aan cle oe ese ne 


INOV ES CObLS: oie ceeiiecieciciecitie nate see rea ene 


New Brunswick 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Butter Cheese 

Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 

’000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. *000 lb. "000 lb. 
5, 884 38 49 5,971 1,714 
5,189 31 50 5,270 1,974 
4,602 32 64 4,698 || 2,448 

3,000 138 — 3,138 — 

2,877 123 —_ 3,000 565 
2,505 120 —_ 2,625 1,242 
5,719 183 — 5,902 610 
4,913 170 _— 5,083 615 
4,431 166 4,597 580 
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21.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1965-67—concluded 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
*000 Ib. "000 Ib. *000 Ib. "000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
DANO DEC eateries cle els seis ere ewe mises ware wae 1965 131,611 329 1,920 133, 860 69,346 
1966 141,199 312 1,994 143,505 79,550 
1967 149, 167 297 2,050 151,514 75,358 
UESIDE |) 2A nn os ee) 1965 107, 922 347 2,689 110,958 102,655 
19665 103 , 123 297 2,934 106,354 106, 434 
1967 97,994 297 3, 230 101,521 104, 424 
OT 2 ne Ok ae 1965 21,806 389 — 22,195 1,145 
1966" 18,868 307 _ 19,175 1,441 
1967 17,071 285 —_ 17,356 2,149 
Paskutchewanes, 102.....% ihe... Be deds 1965 21,700 1,052 _ 22,752 _ 
1966 19,031 882 _ 19,913 |} — 
1967 16, 256 868 _ 17,124 
SUELO: Oo nn Ses 1965 36, 562 1,139 4 37,705 2,291 
1966 34,543 1,067 5 35,615 2,442 
1967 33,396 978 3 34,377 3,240 
BPrEOIn ID COLUM DIA. ss. tech Orns cleckec ne. 1965 3,177 126 — 3,303 1,094 
19665 4,163 122 _— 4,285 1,440 
1967 4,233 121 _— 4,354 1,383 
PROGSICG BNE, oi.) INE OOP.) tae ds 1965 337,381 3,741 4, 662 345, 784 179, 1362 
1966° 333, 906 3,311 4,983 342, 200 194, 7702 
1967 329, 655 3,164 5,347 338,166 191, 1622 
1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. 2 Amounts 


for ‘‘other cheese”’ are included in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta figures but, as fewer than three firms reported in 
the other provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 


In 1967 the output of butter continued the declining trend in evidence for a number of 
years. Creamery butter production has decreased nearly 9 p.c. since 1962 and farm-made 
butter has shown a much more significant change, dropping 57 p.c. in the same period. The 
1967 output of creamery butter, which amounted to 330,000,000 lb., accounted for 


_ 7,714,000,000 Ib. of milk or 42.2 p.c. of the national milk output and 68.0 p.c. of the milk 


used in dairy factory products. The production of farm butter accounted for only 
74,000,000 Ib. of milk or 0.4 p.c. of the national output. Per capita consumption of 
creamery butter was 16.43 lb. in 1967 compared with 17.35 lb. in 1966 and 18.17 lb. in 1965. 


Cheese output, on the other hand, has moved gradually upward over the past 12 years, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec; these two provinces accounted for 94.2 p.c. of the total 
output in 1967. The total Canadian production in that year amounted to about 191,000,000 
lb., which represented approximately 2,098,000,000 Ib. of milk or 11.5 p.c. of the total milk 
production. Exports of all cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 27,683,000 lb. in 1967 
compared with 35,949,000 lb. in 1966. 


Concentrated milk products, which comprise a large group of both whole milk and 


skim milk products, are moving in opposite utilization trends. The amount of milk 


going into whole milk products—evaporated milk, dry whole milk, partly skimmed con- 
centrated products, etc.—is decreasing; milk used for these products amounted to 
818,000,000 Ib. in 1967, about 51,000,000 Ib. fewer than in 1966 and 215,000,000 lb. fewer 
than in 1961. On the other hand, there is a steadily expanding market for solids non-fat, 
in the form of dry skim milk and casein; in 1967 the quantity of skim milk used in the 
production of these products amounted to 4,114,000,000 lb., an increase of 6.1 p.c. over 


the amount used in 1966. Casein production is concentrated in Quebec, about 96 p.c. of 


the national total originating in that province. 
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The importance of international trade in this sector of the industry is evident from 
the fact that of every 10 lb. of whole milk powder produced in Canada, six are exported; 
of every 10 lb. of casein produced, five are sold abroad; and of every 10 lb. of skim milk 
powder produced, three are exported. In normal years, export values of dairy products 
are three times as large as import values. 


22.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1863-67 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 1963 1964 1965" 19667 1967 

7 , . 0001b. | ’0001b. | '000Ib. | *0001b. | '0001b, 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 383,675 384, 942 377,275 363, 018 338, 687 
Condensed Mills: <. . Sacastecierrrelele oleic in errste 17,475 17,621 19,251 22,788 23, 835 
Evaporated milk, ......66c00s sme cnn > ores 313,086 314,705 310, 1386 309, 696 288,107 
Whole milk powder. .......0-ssec snes eeneeee 21,907 22,330 21,947 7,732 8,352 
Partly skimmed evaporated milk........... 18,108 18,250 15,136 14,153 11,778 
Other whole milk products!................- 13,099 12,036 10,805 8,649 6,615 
Concentrated Milk By-products............... 259, 759 292,547 328, 892 373,546 421,191 
@ondensedsskim mills. 7, -cceree- © ete 2 ielsie’ = 1,346 1,060 1,232 2,054 1,306 
Evaporated skim milk...............++--0+- 7,073 7,382 7,494 8,455 10,662 
Skim milk powder. ..k00.0....cencdekile vec 176,086 203, 047 222,155 263, 508 316,378 
Powdered buttermilk. .................-5-5- 10,149 9,740 9,141 9,128 10, 508 
Whey powders... .ccc.cccsvccmerscseeece eens 30,051 32,971 41,884 42,485 40,096 
(BITTEN Ree erin, BORE SEE Sie Oe IDs Con Oe neon: 21,426 20,150 23,153 24,440 15,854 
Other milk by-products?............+.+++-++- 13, 628 18,197 23, 833 23,481 26,392 
Totals 72 hee aes erat ee ee ee 643,434 677,489 706,167 736,564 759, 878 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, evaporated 
milk of 2-p.c, fat and concentrated liquid milk manufactured by fewer than three firms. 2 Includes sugar of 
milk (lactose), condensed buttermilk, concentrated liquid skim milk lactalbumin and special formula skim milk 
products manufactured by fewer than three firms. 


23.—Production of Ice Cream Mix, by Province, 1965-67 


Province 1965 1966" 1967 Province 1965 1966" 1967 
GH, 00 000 gal. | 000 gal. | ’000 gal. 000 gal. | 000 gal. | ’000 gal. 
Newfoundland......... oc iA Ne iMeanitobasedesteee es: 1,505 1,492 1,613 | 
Prince Edward Island.. 165 172 186 || Saskatchewan......... 1,188 1,174 1,383 | 
Nova Scotia..........- 1,140 1,166 HPT || None ooo cocePoour 2,595 2,735 2,822 
New Brunswick........ 722 793 814 || British Columbia...... 2,908 2,946 3,145 
Quebebacostle inh 6,684 | 6,895] 7,692 
(Oye Gob baoodsedddnS 8,750 9,276 9,347 MOCRIS ieee oe erica. 25,657 26,649 28,134 i 


Se eee ee ee —————— 


As indicated in Table 24, the estimated total consumption of fluid milk and cream, 
on a milk basis, has increased only slightly over the past three years and the per capita 
consumption has continued the slow decline in evidence over the past two decades. Total | 
and per capita domestic disappearance of all dairy products are shown in Table 25. 
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24.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1965-67 


Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
"000 pt. pt. 000 pt. pt. 
Newfoundland); ...26.....cs0sses be b Manitobart). At. loses: 1965 259, 706 0.74 
: 1966 257, 285 0.73 
Prince Edward Island...... 1965 32, 222 0.81 1967 254, 853 0.72 
1966 31,966 0.80 
1967 31, 568 0.79 || Saskatchewan............ 1965 269, 656 0.78 
1966 269, 566 iid 
INDVANSCOLIA. (i602 24 ccs 0c 1965 172,875 0.63 y 
1966 171,865 0°62 1967 273,061 0.78 
eS Oe a eee ee ey 1065 | 390,912 0.74 
. 1966 3,079 12 
| New Brunswick............ ee ret Aen 1967 379039 0:70 
1967 139,785 0.62 
British Columbia......... 1965 400, 256 0.61 
nh? a ae 1965 1,294, 222 0.63 1966 412,888 0.60 
1966 1,292, 762 0.61 1967 424,754 0.60 
1967 1,301,616 0.61 - 
PIUBREMON roles cede ts 1965 1,757,183 0.71 Dotalsik..16. oth US 1965 4,716,933 0.67 
1966 1,772,469 we 1966 ri 732,197 ae 
0 6 


1967 | 1,773,004 : 1967 9752, 787 5 
ee 


25.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1965-67 


1965 19667 1967 
Product 
Per Per Per 
Total Capital moval Capita! Total Capital 
ee SE ere eee pa aes ee aaa (ee 
*000 Ib. lb, ’000 Ib. lb. ’000 Ib. lb. 
MUEPATAOUCTOAN 0. <=. occ occ cs 6,084,851 318.48 | 6,104,541 312.16 | 6,131,089 307.48 
emer PPT foe a 5, 162,722 270.22 5,194,598 265.63 5, 222,399 261.91 
BARAT TUE 8 5 ocho sd ceay 8s ch sancre eine c 922,129 48 .26 909,948 46.53 908,690 45.57 
SEDECE AMOR OE: 2 Seo ert np se: 364,515 18.52 356,110 17.76 344, 446 16.85 
CONTE 356, 201 18.10 347,819 17.35 8385, 839 16.43 
Usa «ale eet itr tas UMM, 3,741 0.19 3,311 0.16 3,164 0.15 
CURE a SMe ape eae a 4,573 0.28 4,980 0.25 5,443 0.27 
USES eat AY TS Oe 179,011 9.10 184,144 9.18 202,357 9.90 
Red Veit sete Ee ssc race. dockteess cord scg 67,169 3.41 58,785 2.93 68,511 3.35 
Reser Stk ek fir ee 75, 238 3.83 84, 450 4.21 84,727 4.15 
NS a rn or al 36, 604 1.86 40,909 2.04 49,119 2.40 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products?.... 349, 215 17.75 346,720 17.29 337,537 16.51 
Bemcarrbited ss, ses ict 8 84) on. [3edees 299 , 633 15.23 299,970 14.96 289 , 825 14.18 
MEIER ees ee ee 19, 138 0.97 22,352 LUG 24,325 1.19 
ETT a a i 3,840 0.19 1,298 0.07 4,684 0.23 
‘Concentrated Milk By-products?,...... 226,790 11.538 256,548 12.80 234, 967 11.49 
) Evaporated... . 7,553 0.38 8,428 0.42 10,575 0.52 
Condensed....... . 1,233 0.06 2,052 0.10 1,279 0.06 
OEE Si ei: Saari mae 138 , 892 7.06 163,640 8.16 139, 899 6.84 
All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 

UY Ene aes Te 8,422,642 428.02 | 8,216,442 409.80 | 7,932,671 388.08 
Dee kee Ee 1,743,551 88.60 | 1,771,033 88.33 | 1,970,677 96.41 
arronirated:,.......:.0¢...... 4k te 817, 602 41.55 795,876 39.69 794,539 38.87 
errand Totals, (2 vrs... tae 17, 605,838 902.55 | 17,524,396 881.73 | 17,565,098 866.85 
' 1Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 
jialted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, formula 
iilks, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. fat, and concentrated liquid milk. 3 Includes milk by-product items not 


sted, 1.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey, special formula 
im milk products, lactalbumin and concentrated liquid skim milk. Since the quantities used for human con- 
maption and livestock feeding cannot be separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream 
tix in terms of milk, 
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Subsection 6.—Fruits, Vegetables and Other Farm Products 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to rather 
limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley and New 
Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. In Quebec 
the fruit growing districts are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the Eastern Town- 
ships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties adjacent to 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the Niagara 
district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined fruit areas 
are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes district and 
Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable for commer- 
cial tree-fruit culture. Apples and small fruits are produced commercially in the provinces 
named but tender tree fruits and commercial vineyards are largely limited to Ontario and 
British Columbia. 


By far the most valuable fruit crop produced in Canada is apples and in 1966 the farm 
value for this crop was $31,700,000. The main outlet for Canadian apples is the fresh 
market which absorbs about 65 p.c. of the production each year. The volume of apples for 
processing has increased from year to year and now accounts for about 35 p.c. of production. 
In Nova Scotia nearly 70 p.c. of the crop is processed; lesser quantities are processed in 
other producing provinces. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics are 
prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island, but are produced over a somewhat wider area 
than are tree fruits. Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Quebec but the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The 
Fraser Valley of British Columbia is the most important producing area. Wild blueberries 
are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain areas in these provinces 
and a large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. There is also some production 
of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported. Canning and processing industries have developed 
in the fruit growing districts and, although the importance of the processing market varies 
with different fruits, it provides a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most 
Canadian-grown fruit crops. 


26.—Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1965-67, with Average for 1960-64 


(Farm value for unpacked fruit) 


: Average 
Province 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundlancd@ eee tn: © fee as Leet naan. obs tie ee catare vanes 708 634 567 325 
Prince Eidward island’. peers. scccae fiance soe ete cikecoiatete 1,881 392 317 455° 
IN VaR HAST OORT: Wrimsveneveh pn Pe’ ed dleeke cling, c SEE ESRD PGE ae RRSP EL SO 18,654 5,352 5,077 5, 157 
Newe Bruns wich seen tne: eette ce tte oe ate cet ee sealed 6,959 1,573 PAV ON| 1,850 
(ANGE weEnao on ba gab Sooner nontbe ba ads dope deen Meset oe ese Oe Sane 44,440 9,351 12,013 9,121 5 
Qatario me ee Pete eae remiss 6 ejeare ce creer ets 130,175 28,421 30,705 33,041 | 
BritishiColumpiasere cre oe soe eee orerads tects setae: 104, 922 18,379 26,076 31,364 
MOT 1) Reed Sinn aIceiO Bree annie Cena Goro: Odio Bipot ast te 307, 736 64,102 76,876 81, 313 
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Tables 26 and 27 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by province 
for 1960-67 and by kind for 1965-67. 


27.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1965-67 


mine of Bruit Quantity | Weight arm Sind of Ecuit Quantity | Weight aa ee 
000 bu. | 7000 Ib. $’000 000 bu. | 7000 lb. $’000 

Apples— Peaches— 

POUR ies cio. ec 5s 22,316 |1,004, 220 CUED alll GUY erate ae ee ee 1,606 80,300 5, 581 

SUS ea 21,042 | 946,890 BINTL7 | 119665 os. oo hah eo, 2,085 | 104,250 7,434 

_ ab Uae eee ee 21,838 | 982,710 SOSDD FN 196 gen nx. oe eed fey. 1,646 82,300 7,207 
Apricots— Pears— 

rn” ea een 2 100 Biel) lOC5s 6 Siaccercmen eee. ee itis 53, 250 2,661 

HO siege ae 279 13,950 536° I LOC Gime... enwen tree 2,062 | 103,100 4,240 

iv a a 132 6,600 343 | LOG 7am 1.5 Beene. 1,752 87, 600 4,814 
Cherries (sour)— Plums and Prunes— 

Chi i a 444 22,200 1,621 N96 05 5 omy tae cen: € 505 25,250 1,209 

JUG Gee 264 13, 200 DOS Gai LOGGRE nso hee soe 591 29,550 1,491 

Oe Soe Bean 455 22,750 31300 sh al 96m... 0 eyed tee oe 471 23,550 1,365 
Cherries (sweet)— Raspberries— "000 qt. 

oe ae 242 12,100 2,018 Oy a ee ae eee 13,485 19,394 4,390 

Samet. ake 413 20,650 SpOe0 alll) 196Gmec aa... epee teee, 13,615 19, 850 3,823 

SIG a Sealine 532 26,600 dU SGN 06 feet came eee ee 13, 980 20,344 3,475 
Strawberries— "000 qt. Grapes— *000 Ib. 

Ue a 17,282 22,304 Se UEDUNIS BINQTGHs3, Sieh oe) Grebe od el 126,046 | 126,046 5,440 

UTE lara. 30,695 41,182 8,809 LOC ee ee ae in eyes 122,536 122,536 6,333 

i i 32,909 43, 880 ShCSOM ROG 7S Seiten. ANS 138,178 | 138,178 7,196 
Loganberries— 000 1b. Blueberries— 

LL ee ee a 991 991 LOS HEPLGGS seme e ee, Me 18,145 18,145 4,406 

CE OO Ee eS ae 1,340 1,340 230118 LOCGR..coeaTREEd, ek, tee 37,509 37, 508 6,674 

Uo rr 1,609 1,609 25 Min LORTEe : beens «oh | 31,133 31, 133 3,428 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. Ontario 
is the largest producer, followed by Quebec and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops 


is grown in these three provinces and a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the 


Prairie Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important produc- 
ing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers for 
orocessing and for sale on the fresh market but do not include averages or production of 
vegetables grown for home use on farms and elsewhere. 


28.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1965-67, 


with Average for 1960-64 

Province Av. 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 

acres acres acres acres 
rince Edward Island a 270 220 200 
Tova ae EES WR RSET ences ee ih 3, 804 | 4,370 4,600 4,930 
| ge SS gece a ea An i 7,312 9,620 8,680 10,250 
RMON.) doaee. . 5 ONE Uh ak OO a 72,684 | 83,240 76,590 85, 230 
ac A td. ee 103,966 117,220 113,450 121,150 
SE eee MR ee 3,662 4,020 2,810 3,240 
EGNe...; A00.,... ok Oe) ber aay Te ke 15,736 15,220 14,410 12,780 
) SE Ta meee ants mee ge 15,548 17,380 15,340 16,550 
Serres. ;-.0.908..,5:,1. 26dAL...265, 008... 108.68 222,712 251,340 236,100 254,330 


? Acreages of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta, 
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29,—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables, 1965-67, 


with Average for 1960-64 
Av. 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 
Vegetable 

Area Production Area Production Area Production Area Production 

acres 7000 lb. acres 000 lb. acres 7000 lb. acres ’000 Ib. 
Asparagus......... 3,928 6,693 3,820 5, 866 3,821 5,492 3,466 5,081 
Beans, Acie hows exits 19,164 67,514 26,360 97,831 24,775 106, 209 27,151 111,421 
Beets! csc concen 2,824 51,909 2,730 45,044 2,472 46 , 443 2,562 41,329 
Cabbagel. o. sc.. <6 6,930 131,032 7,300 143,365 6,690 187,281 6,680 135,159 
@arrotel nt saci 12,782 319,113 15,450 300, 637 14,079 420,918 13, 789 355, 060 
Cauliflower!....... 2,934 32,362 3,320 37,490 2,977 32,658 3,343 37, 281 
@elery:4...e carne 1,198 42,571 1,050 42,832 974 38,790 1,103 36,618 
Worl s secckreulere sas 54, 566 362,849 57,930 403,911 57, 439 456, 466 57,757 439,315 
Cucumbers........ 9,244 70,225 11,850 65,413 11,241 104,018 12,489 120,194 
Wettucel...s save sere 5, 032 59, 552 5,150 57,521 4,555 48,219 4,859 56,462 » 
@aionse.-eacce ee 8,796 205,678 10,300 288, 966 8,917 206,156 9,422 224, 627 
Parsnipst.......... 690 12,293 690 13, 863 602 11,082 443 ; 
PEAS) as asiecerciaitiere 52,054 114,660 58,690 168, 259 50, 600 125,760 52,650 135, 880 
OMEN wea soopad 1,124 11,722 1,070 11,457 HeBhGe 11,164 882 7 
Tomatoes!......... 34,090 797,634 35,210 899, 296 29, 762 701,285 32,996 818,596 
“Ruratpsin deere dese 9,714 235, 258 10,370 243,016 9,087 214,616 , 8,749 240, 468 


1 Prince Edward Island figures not included before 1965. 


Tobacco.—Canada produces several types of leaf tobacco but by far the most im- 
portant is the flue-cured or Bright Virginia type. This is grown mainly in Ontario, along 
with considerable quantities of burley and smaller amounts of dark (air-cured and fire- 
cured) tobacco. Quebec produces smaller quantities of these types as well as some cigar 
and pipe tobacco and small flue-cured acreages are also harvested in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Although acreages planted were higher in 1967 than 
in 1966, yields per acre in all producing areas were smaller, resulting in a decrease in produc- 
tion from 234,182,000 lb. to 213,096,000 lb. The average value per pound also decreased 
from 70.04 cents to 68.03 cents. 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of | 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 
four decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 
annual per capita production for domestic consumption of cigarettes (calculated on the 
basis of total population) was 229; in 1966 it was 2,312 and in 1967 2,297. 


30.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1962-67 


Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
Year a = 
ar- Har- ar- 
Pro- aa Pro- Pro- 
alae duction Value ticle duction Value pee duction Value 
acres 7000 lb. $’000 acres 7000 Ib. | * $'000 acres ‘000 Ib. $'000 
OGD hr. b.retetnnehd 8,901 12,388 4,582 | 121,640 | 190,265 91,165 515 374 157 
ROGSHEN,.ci.1. <del 8,933 10,776 4,046 | 104,178 | 189,719 86,279 782 649 308 
eee a rR OkD 8,334 9,919 4,299 76,267 | 142,738 78,390 715 757 429 
LOC Bicester 9,348 9,272 3,961 89,220 | 158,810 | 101,765 776 798 472 
G66. EE... 1 8,714 12,288 6,927 | 120,561 | 220,736 | 156,318 923 1,158 784 
196 Tara Beras ess 8,871 10,601 6,018 | 130,871 | 201,074 | 137,988 1,031 1,421 972 
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21.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1965-67 


ee ee ee ee 


Average Average 

Type of Tobacco Harvested Yiel Total Farm Gross 

and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per lb. 

acres lb. "000 Ib. cts. $’000 
NO BN 5 2 chcrois'c oysisctkivien bode ec 1965 93, 523 1,702 159, 185 64.6 102,816 
19665 124, 136 1,803 223, 756 T1383 159, 629 
1967 135,363 1,509 204, 267 69.1 141,112 
OOULOU.yoel Qe, 46. an et ar rn a 1965 1,939 2,054 3, 982 44,7 1,780 
1966° 2,796 3,216 5, 492 51.7 2,837 
1967 2,422 1,936 4,690 51.4 2,411 
Oi nt a i a ae 1965 3,108 1,461 4,540 25.3 1,147 
1966° 2,519 1,561 3,934 28.8 1,134 
1967 2,141 1,465 3,140 32.5 1,021 
LED EY oan, Sanne eee 1965 99,344 1,700 168,880 62.9 106,198 
1966" 130,198 1,799 234, 182 70.0 164,029 
1967 140,773 1,514 213, 096 68.0 144,973 


1 


Includes other types not specified. 


Eggs.—Egg production in 1967 at 442,176,000 doz. was 6.1 p.c. higher than the output 
of 1966 and 1.3 p.c. lower than the record production in 1959, which amounted to 
448,200,000 doz. The number of layers increased slightly and the rate of lay per 100 
layers increased to 20,293 from 19,742. The farm selling price of eggs averaged 35.3 cents 
per doz. compared with 42.8 cents in 1966 so that, despite the higher production, there was 
a decrease in total value of eggs produced. The three Maritime Provinces produced 
6.8 p.c. of all eggs in 1967; Quebec, 17.9 p.c.; Ontario, 38.3 p.c.; the Prairies, 24.6 p.c.; 
and British Columbia 12.4 p.c. 


32.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


1966° 1967 

Province Average prog Net Velve Average prenee Net veh 

| APC mingle: le Saree ripe Oa | eel 

| Layers Used) Layers Used) 

*000 No. "000 doz. $’000 *000 No. "000 doz. $’000 
Prince Edward Island..... 210 18,384 3,176 1,333 201 18,356 3,055 1,139 
Nova Scotia..c........ 0206 Koda 21,689 19, 854 9,180 1,039 21,635 18,757 7,669 
New Brunswick........... 539 19,725 8,745 4,469 505 19, 804 8,338 3,787 
LS a 4,667 19,358 74,497 36, 028 4,856 19, 528 78,962 31,387 
ntario Oe eee ee 9,387 20, 338 158, 156 70,824 9,833 20,689 169,324 61,496 
DERE DS os o.c5 issss sss ose, 2,615 19,784 42,836 15,850 2,837 20,597 48,645 13,961 
laskatchewan............. 1,534 17,637 22,330 TAY 1,424 17,638 20,972 6,689 
Cn 2,499 18, 825 38,715 13,630 2,500 18, 883 39,309 12,400 
‘ritish Columbia.......... 2,800 20,925 48,494 19,343 3,077 21,374 54,814 17,374 
MUMS Tr coos. ck 25,361 19,742 | 416,803 | 178,427 26,273 20,293 | 442,176 155, 902 


1 Total laid less loss. 
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Wool.—Table 33 gives the estimated production and apparent consumption of wool 
in Canada for the years 1963 to 1967. However, it should be noted that the estimates for 
1967 are not strictly comparable with those of previous years because they exclude the 
output of pulled wool which is now produced by fewer than three firms and, according to 
the provisions of the Statistics Act, cannot be shown. In any case, it is evident that 
Canada produces only between 7 p.c. and 8 p.c. of its total wool requirements. 


33.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

Shorn Wool Produced— 

Vieldipersl cece,,. grcaumcel. f -seeteeirs pean oer Ib. 7.9 8.0 7.8 st 7.6 

Total: vield aac... Stead Mec Rise kara e ace "000 Ib. 5, 259 5,065 4,653 4,178 3, 758 

Pricemerpound lope, cect nn seer ren ate catia a aera cts. §1.9 51.5 48.9 48 .6 49.4 

MRGtal valiexeeccsn setae erecta atti oo ts ee $’000 2,728 2,611 2,278 2,032 1,856 
Ruled Wool. Produced: a.com eames oer ’000 Ib. 1,553 1,281 1,162 867 2 
Totals, Wool Productionses. t... suerte ts seeraneiee ”000 Ib. 6,812 6,346 5,815 5,045 3, 758 
Apparent wool consumption?....................05 "000 Ib. 61,956 64,977 66,801 63,941 55, 586 

1 Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 14.3 cents per lb. in 1963, 12,3 cents per lb. in 1964, 16.3 cents 
per ee 1965, 18.3 cents per lb. in 1966 and 27.9 cents per lb. on the 1967 clip for qualifying grades of wool. 2 See 
text above. 


Honey.—As shown in Table 34, honey production in 1967 was 3 p.c. above that in 
1966, accounted for by an increase in colony numbers. Average production per colony 
was 103 lb. compared with 104 lb. in 1966. 


Honey is produced commercially in all provinces except Newfoundland and yields vary 
considerably from year to year. In 1967 Alberta was the largest producer, surpassing 
Ontario, the next largest producer, by 11,000,000 lb. Honey bees are kept in some fruit 
growing districts for pollination purposes and are also used for pollination of certain seed 
crops. 


To facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, large quantities of Canadian 
honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are active in several provinces. 
In 1967, Canada exported 4,325,259 lb. of honey valued at $1,059,000, mainly to Britain, 
Japan, West Germany, the United States, Belgium and Luxembourg. 


34.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1$65-67, with Average for 1960-64 


Item Av. 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 

Honey— 

MOtAPLOGCUChL ON eaieer teeters statis ey rekaitaeeterel folaliaesatt 000 Ib. 35,360 49,157 44,502 45,682 

Average production per colony...........-..++seee+ee eee Ib. 101 119 104 108 

Totalkvaluesea terse men cooacie hue tee vdsiuss ta: $’000 6, 068 8,767 8,119 7, 739 
Beeswax— 

(Produchionyes. cen Meek os eee ee ecsinats Mehieteai a Mae meas 000 lb. 524 733 661 679 

NOT ian ane enis AER A atstirictc hr ee oicraoene cls BOROSTTO GE Dee ech $’000 z 238 340 311 355 

Total Value, Honey and Beeswax................- $°000 6,306 9,107 8,430 8, 094 

Renkeenera <x. 2.:cta ae ycuin cae: «ee eet as as No. 11,204 | 10,350} 10,000 9,660, 
B6e. colonies innit fs trect ticsctsn ones Gee Ee ek eae © 349,404 | 413,030 | 429,860 | 445,070 


In Quebec, commercial production is 
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35.—Honey Production, by Province, 1965-67, with Average for 1960-64 
Province Ay. 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 
*000 Ib. 7000 1b. | ’0001b. | ’000 Ib. 

EL ELST RES See 7 ree Baie i Seis WAN I 55 56 50 33 
ee Bones cc Binsei disse dyicascbiscccAt ne bene 191 303 208 236 
AES ae ee Oe et ae Ser 92 86 102 108 
GH oe os efoto oie ge chu bes. Foon a cw balsied oh oh ee ee 3,022 2,392 3,266 3,063 
MIS LG Pb BE ee occas. Pats Belen sh dae Move nen 10, 462 9,800 10,216 6,032 
a I ee ee eee re eee | a 6,153 5,930 8,910 9,140 
CS ee eee a eed 4,591 6,300 6,100 7,150 
a EE eae ee a et Bed 9,089 20,050 13,180 17,380 
SEED INNES. fe eS LIRR i AUTON) AE 1,705 4,240 2,470 2,540 
ol RSS os OP et OS cae Cee en ad 35,360 49,157 44,502 45, 682 


eee ate bie lone J hoe tales Sheen rule eres 


Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 


Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and 


Alberta produces the largest crop and 


beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town- 
‘ships; in Ontario, production is confined to the southwestern section of the province. 
in that province sugar beets are grown under irriga- 


tion. 
36.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Beet 
Sugar Shipments, 1963-67 
Sugar Beets (an Te 
Year Har- Yield Total Average Total 
vested per Viel a Price Farm Shipments Value 
Area Acre 7 per Ton Value 
acres tons tons $ $’000 ”000 Ib. $’000 
aa 95, 223 13.50 | 1,285,747 18.34 23,586 290, 288 33,198 
aes 6 ler nix sie 101,312 12.81 | 1,297,912 14.71 19,091 307, 652 37,033 
to i 85,023 13.44 | 1,142,341 16.69 19,061 327,288 23, 626 
yo) Gehan? ae a 81,272 14,35 | 1,166,554 16.40 19, 126 276,213 19,298 
0 ee a 83,305 12.98 | 1,081,082 12.59 13, 613 3038, 076 21,172 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup. 
7rovinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns 
Eastern Townships of 
Inited States as the centre of the m 
roducts exported go to the United 
lthough substantial quantities of s 
Janada is marketed in one-gallon c¢ 
siderable amount of both sugar a 


omes from the 


—Maple syrup is produced commercially in the 
wick, Quebec and Ontario. 
Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the 
aple products industry. Virtually all of the maple 
States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, 
yrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in 
ans direct to the consumer from the producer but a 
nd syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 


The bulk of the crop 
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37.—Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1965-67, with Average for 


1960-64 
Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
é Value, 
Province and Year reer Sugar and 
Quantity Value Quantity Price Value Syrup 
per gal. 
lb. $ gal, $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Av. 1960-64 10,000 6,000 3,000 5.67 17,000 23,000 
LOGR See te wor cme ries ck 8,380 6,000 3,240 6.17 20,000 26,000 
TOC Baa ceoenn a uh coi Namieclaac o's stotucae 12,700 10,000 5, 280 6.82 36, 000 46,000 
L9GTc eee tenia ete ore met 8,010 7,000 4,930 7.30 36,000 43,000 
New Brunswick— 
Ar 960=04 a ere te ciisu = os oe pee 34,000 22,000 8,000 5.62 45,000 67,000 
LOGS Senos oe att tins crete: 40, 180 32,000 12,000 6.33 76,000 108, 000 
Ue aco eee Sactomciae aperre 31,000 25,000 10,600 6.13 65,000 90,000 
LOGIN cere Rete scamcte fees 30,320 27,000 8,160 6.62 54,000 81,000 ~ 
Quebec— 
AS vis 19 C0=C 4 mrccictncrsscencteyeiats sfoterecers 576,000 291,000 | 2,191,000 3.85 | 8,446,000 8,737,000 
LOG Dinner cook tach ceo patos ao aera’ 436, 000 244,000 | 1,957,000 4.15 | 8,122,000 8,366,000 — 
TOY ee ister fot RAN h heh noah che Ne 434,000 252,000 | 2,802,000 4.29 | 12,021,000 |} 12,273,000 © 
TOG Raa ais tekciiotkncusatnas ate chance 381,000 240,000 | 2,188,000 4.20 | 9,169,000 9,409,000 | 
Ontario— 
iA SLOG0=64 88S. actospps oats ieee 14,000 9,000 251,000 5.15 | 1,298,000 1,303,000 
GB emcee tiie. setae ras 9,920 8,000 187,000 5.60 | 1,047,000 1,055,000 
NOGORSSE. Wrath. REL. athe teat 18,325 16,000 311,500 5.88 | 1,832,000 1,848,000 
UOC Tighe ret. Syatk See Tee selon 14,096 14,000 224, 130 6.09 | 1,365,000 1,379,000 
Totals— 
AV. 1960 =64,. cation etetish toch 634,000 329,000 | 2,453,000 4.00 | 9,801,000 | 10,130,000 | 
ROG cre Sarre a craetetstn sie: ore 494, 480 290,000 | 2,159,240 4.29 | 9,265,000 9,555,000 | 
196652 s5 corn eran een ett 496, 025 303,000 | 3,129,380 4.46 | 13,954,000 || 14,257,000 
N9GU oe ces cc Re aes 433, 426 288,000 | 2,420,220 4.39 | 10,624,000 || 10,912,000 


Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for recent 
years are presented in Tables 38 and 39. All nurseries were asked to report quantities 
sold of stock propagated during these years; stock purchased from other nurseries in Canada | 


was excluded to prevent duplic 


ation. 


A total of 264 nurseries reported shipments in 1967. | 


Wholesale value of nursery stock shipments of fruit trees, etc., amounted to $974,362 com-) 
pared with $736,222 in the previous year, and shipments of ornamental species to $6,963,290 


compared with $5,350,711. 


38.—Nursery Stock Shipments (Domestic), by Type, 1963-67 


Classification 1963 1964 1965 1966 
No. No. No. No. 
Fruit Trees, etc.— 
pl eis peCles sop cues. assis vate (eine eieisletss)sletstielerocs 259,736 308 , 627 278,385 335,483" 
Tender tree-fruit SpeCieS..........02-s.0200e+8 304, 880 242,545 296, 187 259,631 
Smmall#inmih species ea sescescccaet aes eter 4,801,390 | 5,188,499 | 4,371,394 | 4,948,028 
Other Species! sub alias» we seechto slat <etatele sete 239 , 237 218,030 233, 821 287, 418 
Ornamental Species— 
Rose bushes and hybrid teas...............--| 1,592,073 | 1,424,544 | 1,845,273 | 1,564,294 
Other ornamental shrubs and deciduous trees.| 3,998,417 | 8,401,969 | 3,920,118 4,254,477 
Evergreen trees)... $63... 2.eih ae... eee 1,488,811 | 1,527,724 | 1,285,038 | 1,201,900 
Ornamental climbers).asc. 5+» ccaiciroreceeete 60, 289 69,571 71,745 95, 642 
Perennials yeas seca eters een cheer bof Ee 1,060,257 | 1,314,606 


1967 


364, 554 
310, 659 
4,832,623 
211,556) 


2,050,500 
4' 212,618 
1,723,560 
187,363 
1,411,771 


| 
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39.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


RS ras ais.s c(o.S.eio do cid So dene SS os Sheena occkcee 
Gs 0 o7ide igs e gE Se a i de ea 


EiePs |S) 5 (016\et)0,8) ales a/e) 6 165'6. 6 8/6160) 6 10)0 0p. G\e aiaie si 6 bie/$ic.¢)s 


Province 


aia Ro & 9s. ©: 4\\n ofajeturnje 6/4) ¢ 6 0 Piate.e 6: 461¢ pinistee.01¢ 4e,ere 


Ss PAP RIS © s\n) sheleielaie c < c/s eB tele 0/0018 oisthis ces eleiese 
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1966 1967 
Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental 

Species Species Species Species 
acres acres acres acres 
78 299 77 504 
510 2,012 365 3,114 
120 656 63 735 
129 141 124 282 
837 3,108 628 4,634 


' Includes the Maritime Provinces for which insufficient information was reported, 


Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys are made of greenhouse operations. 
Resulting figures are based on data reported by firms and individuals returning question- 


naires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tom 
Ontario (the most important producing area), 
from the local co-operative marketing agency. 


_ of items for sale are included in the survey. 


atoes grown in Essex County of 


which are based on information obtained 
Only greenhouses used for the production 


40.—Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1966, with Totals for 1963-66 


; Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 
| oe at 
: Firms Cut Fates 
Province apa Under Under Under Open nore Vege- Cuttings, Total 
g Glass Cloth Plastic Field Potted tables etc., for Sales 
piavts Growing 
On 
No. sq. ft. sq. ft. sq. ft. acres $ $ $ $ 
: } 14| 19,988 500| 22,898] 10.2! 69,854 1,395 | 38,839 | 110,088 
t NES... 4 40 672,344 2,450 395,450 11.8 | 1,148,642 362,727 36, 969 1,548, 338 
} a 29 241, 296 3,216 53, 066 17.8 422,504 20,600 46, 462 489 , 566 
Que. 101 | 1,196,475 10,920 178, 384 72.9 | 1,732,026 38,031 304,191 2,074, 248 
ROCESS oo 0's 461 |15, 496,061 483,872 | 3,150,806 329.8 |10,717,742 | 7,036,030 5,282,971 | 23,086,743 
Lh a 37 168, 248 4,800 107, 820 24.2 353,090 560 104,969 458,619 
Sask. 15 123,150 —_— 95,000 27.5 184, 339 11,977 101,177 297, 493 
). 49 | 1,297,957 27,530 141,510 40.3 | 1,427,262 161,215 272,298 1,860,775 
B.C. : 142 | 1,910,129 13,646 485,366 234.5 | 2,225,386 | 1,356,843 290,932 3,873,161 
Totals, 1966 888 21,125, 648 546,934 | 4,630,300 769.0 |18,280,845 | 8,989,378 6,478,808 | 33,749,031 
1965 909 |19,987,125 328,122 | 4,458,882 875.6 |17, 966,998 | 8,544,835 3,865,344 | 30,377,177 
1964 1,126 |24,026,279 | 468,264 a 816.1 |19,569,140 | 7,715,312 4,224,313 | 31,508,765 
1963 1,195 |23,735, 418 437,671 807.8 |17, 951,072 | 6,818,638 3,494,414 | 28,264,124 


Subsection 7.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 


shanges occurring in the avera 


sroducts, 


In comparing current index numbers 
ollowing points should be considered. Prices of all 
f the index prior to that date are final prices; all 
vheat, oats and barley. Any subsequent particip 
rices currently used and the index revised upward 


ge prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
with those prior to August 1967, the 
Western grains used in the construction 
later figures are initial prices only for 
ation payments will be added to the 
accordingly. 
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41.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1963-67, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1966 and 1967 
(1935-89 = 100) 


Norz.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for October-December 1946. Monthly prices of grain and of live- 
stock are carried in the current issues of the same publication. 


Year and Month JOASEUG |} INS N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total 

Averages— 

TOG SRR eteccds asta tietsce om 214.3 232.8 222.2 274.6 273.6 268.1 258.1 277.6 278.2 268.4 

LOGE otis em eniee 255.1 232.5 245.0 280.5 269.5 261.5 253.5 271.3 273.0 265.8 

I 95 ea 336.9 259.1 302.0 307.8 294.6 268.9 254.4 276.4 301.2 282.2 

OGG eee yess 279.4 266.8 265.7 345.7 328.0 291.1 274.1 302.9 313.3 307.0 

LY eng emeciccs Ree oer 232.6 263.8 246.3 357.8 333.7 288.7 266.2 292.2 307.2 305.0 

1966 

HER Sage aomeeaodones 273.4 251.5 263.3 332.2 323.4 284.3 269.8 301.3 312.0 301.8 

Mebnuany sss ctesoe ee 292.0 260.4 277.6 340.7 327.8 289.5 273.5 808.5 316.6 307.5 

834.2 262.0 277.9 335.2 318.1 287.7 272.4 303.8 320.3 303.4 

376.5 281.3 307.5 344.2 325.5 290.0 271.7 299.1 324.8 307.5 

364.6 286.5 321.38 348.0 330.3 289.9 271.9 301.3 325.0 310.1 

266.8 278.1 270.4 351.9 331.5 291.3 272.6 304.2 322.3 309.3 

234.9 262.6 238.8 345.3 324.5 286.8 271.0 297.8 316.3 302.9 

259.8 263.5 240.6 342.2 322.4 290.0 273.6 301.7 310.0 303.6 

242.5 262.4 235.9 346.2 324.6 295.4 277.5 303.6 301.3 305.7 

Mclobertiviae ae) eee 244.3 266.6 252.7 354.0 335.0 296.9 278.6 305.5 303.2 311.0 

IN@ViGTUD Ole cease scree rs): 232.7 263.6 250.5 354.0 336.2 293.8 278.0 303.2 302.8 310.2 

Decemper:...0.teaae ns 230.7 263.3 252.1 355.0 336.6 297.6 279.1 304.8 304.8 311.5 

1967 

JANUATV a ncnornn eet ravers 241.5 264.2 260.8 355.0 335.5 296.6 278.1 803.3 308.1 311.0 

Heb ruainvien ceases 227.0 264.1 253.4 361.4 335.0 297.3 279.4 305.3 303.7 311.9 

Marchi... Setanta. aes 223.5 258.8 247.4 360.0 331.8 297.6 278.6 304.1 304.5 310.1 

LAT Cile cnecrment nee rarer 208.3 261.9 224.7 357.9 327.3 299.1 278.4 301.1 304.7 307.5 

MAY. cod coke oe ee ee 223.4 259.2 235.6 3854.9 331.1 299.2 278.5 804.4 302.4 809.2 

TUNG... covet. Cee ots 228.0 264.0 240.4 362.1 335.3 301.5 281.2 309.4 305.1 313.3 

BOD R a rane ORE at Ace ae Peake 226.6 263.7 239.9 356.8 331.2 300.0 279.3 305.5 305.9 310.2 

Auguste... voeh bo ekrhh fs 277.4 274.5 260.5 359.4 339.8 274.5 247.6 276.8 309.3 300.1 

Septem bers). gasses se. 233.1 261.6 243.7 Shi/6e 336.7 2.2 249.3 217.3 olL 1 298.6 

Octoberkascxucra heres 243.0 262.8 257.2 357.7 336.1 275.6 248.7 2150 312.0 298.3 

Novem beaten viepyercs ass ee 230.1 264.2 249.4 355.1 331.8 272.8 246.6 271.4 310.3 294.9 

Decemberss.cniinee cae. | 228.7 266.6 242.7 356.0 332.0 Qlaee 248.2 2721 309.0 295.4 


42.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Major Canadian Grains, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
1958-67 


(Basis, in store Fort William-Port Arthur) 


Averages in Cents and Highths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat, 1,2 Oats eparley a Rye,3 Flaxseed,3 
No. 1 N. Nos2iGhw. ||P toee. Weal NIN ot 2) Ora |) Nowl Gave 
6 Row 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
OE conn cite JAS RnR COSI Beet eee 162/38 76/3 111 106 303 
L959 Ae 2 Os utungthe UIE Oe Pen A ab 166/2 77/6 109/7 108 302 
1.960 eee reer ain ata one cee en nn aeD 165/7 82/4 108/1 109/7 | 334/2 
LOG 1 ere, RRS ORE SIME eo ap bn 3 ond 167/4 81/2 107/5 105 311/4 
TOC2 BARE). Sins A Bas Bes 189/7 96/1 143/7 136/6 368/2 
LOG Samet canes Mace ee ace ne Tae 196/1 81/6 * 1380/6 1387/2 335 
0G S Dk eae ES A LEP oy Se, ee 2038/3 78/5 123/4 146/7 319/6 
LOGS Riemer ere eRe tee doer ious acts cuek 198/3 83 133/2 125/4 320/3 
1966S eee eens See see eee 199/6 89/6 138/4 128/5 299/3 
LOG Tee fatecs. Aoeek teem sent bey pe ites oe 
1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. 2 International Wheat Agreement and domestic sales. 


8 Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotations. 
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43.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1964-67 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 
1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 1964 1965 1966 1967 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, good........ 22.70 | 24.00] 25.85} 27.65 | 29.40 23.85 | 25.45 | 27.65 
Steers, medium. . 20.60 21.90 24.30 25.30 20.55 22.20 24.25 26.10 
BE COMMIRON yo. s)cSo5sofo+ es. e>- asc... 17.08 17.28 21.00 22.00 1g ales 18.06 20.95 22.80 
BEMIS RCOUR ass. bcos ieckece enc... 20.53 21.05 24.45 25.60 20.25 20.85 22.90 23.75 
PSE TMOOTOINS . o ies ees oe oace cen... 18.61 | 18.96 | 22.40} 23.60] 18.50 18.57 | 21.10 | 21.75 
RR DOGUIRES Go. osc cho wnces cc one... 16.00 15.50 19.80 20.65 16.60 15.80 19.90 21.00 
BPS PEBCCIUM ars ec. os... se secnscucn....., 14.46 14.25 18.20 19.36 14.62 13.45 17.35 17.95 
(LL ONS EE 3 iene eee i 18.29 | 16.50} 20.05} 21.95] 18.71 15.92 | 20.65} 21.70 

BgeGEE SCOTS) F000 2.5 2... «coc ne cela, 22.80 | 22.70 | 27.70] 28.70 1 1 1 1 

Feeder steers, common.................... 18.44 18.68 | 28.20] 23.75 1 1 26.50 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 29.85 | 30.50 | 34.95 | 36.15 | 27.75 28.80 | 35.40 | 37.00 
Calves, veal, common and medium.....___ 22.46 19.89 | 24.10} 25.83 | 20.82 | 21.17 26.10 | 28.35 
Hogs, Grade B, dressed................... 26.30 | 32.40 | 34.90} 29.70] 25.80] 30.75 33.50 | 28.40 
Beep MEOOU BERN, on ats. coe ce... 24.30 26.70 26.50 26.65 23.10 29.70 23.95 24.80 
PEBMISSHCOMIMNOD 2... 6. ic ceascccccc.... 20.29 | 21.64] 23.25] 22.65 17.05 | 18.41 21.90 | 22.20 
“ugh faecal Si ee ria rr 8.80 8.32 | 10.60] 11.33 8.87 | 11.10} 12.50 9.80 

Winnipeg Edmonton 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1964 1965 1966 1967 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ety 2G es ene eee ne a 21.85 23.25 25.15 26.60 20.70 22,15 24.05 25.35 
RR UROOTUT a sccre ech canc.cc cd 19.92 21.05 23.15 24.80 19.14 20.28 22.65 24,20 
Be COMMON Pee tis xcs acn cc. oc. 17.52 pers 19.40 22.60 16.76 16.68 20.50 22.35 
PuCOOUT re ee rr: 19.74 20.55 23.40 24.35 18.43 19.52 22.10 23.65 
NURS in Zens ie se a ide aa 17.65 | 18.10 | 21.30 | 22.60) 16.87 19.03 | 20.75 | 22.60 
PERLOOM rere: ow 15.40 14.80 18.85 19.95 14.25 13.30 LEAD 18.10 
PeEAIDOCIUNM .. 0... 2. oc en... 14,33 13.67 17.70 18.35 13.02 11.99 15.95 16.85 
, BOO tahiti ce cot. , 16.65 16.13 20.20 21.20 15.15 14.60 18.70 19.50 
eeder steers, good 20.85 22.05 25.55 26.55 20.40 21.40 24.70 26.40 
eeder steers, common 17.20 19.19 21.80 23.15 16.66 17.49 21.80 23,25 
eeder cows and heifers, good 16.52 18.08 | 21.35 | 22.45 16.40 15.74 19.80 | 22.40 
eeder cows and heifers, common 13.86 15.29 18.00 19.30 13.41 12.77 Teo 19.85 
alves, veal, good and choice 30.70 | 29.80] 34.35 | 38.85 | 23.95 | 929 55 | 28.20] 30.40 
alves, veal, common and medium 23.06 23.00 | 26.65 27.45 18.35 16.46 21.95 23.10 
ogs, Grade B, dresse: 23.55 | 30.65 | 33.45} 27.55] 29.85 | 31 00 | 32.10] 25.70 
cords yah i rr ied en 19.80 21.30 21.85 21,45 18.10 20.70 22.00 19.95 
ambs, common 17.61 18.51 19.50 18.35 16.68 19.08 19.30 | 18.20 
LoL SOE gs ee ee <n ie 4.64 4.55 5.00 5.45 5.80 7.04 5.90 7.50 


' No sales reported, 


Subsection 8.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
iports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
lculations are made at the retail Stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
jures are worked out at the wholesale Stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
Somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
ach the hands of the consumer. 


All basic foods are classified under 12 main commodity groups. The total for each 
(up is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
‘ty weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
[' fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
her than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 44 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 


ving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1961-65 as an 
rage for comparison with the years 1965 and 1966. 
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44.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1965 and 1966, with 


Average for 1961-65 


Kinds of Food and Weight Base 


Average 


Gereals seiion. Gat sitios Sot doce aio ete bees Retail wt. 
Rican Gneluding we yetoun) Lean een cer rete s <s 
Ostmeslvand rolledsoats tase sce ieee ie eae uh 
Potand pearl barleyse oqeansaaeeoen > sberaes cs 
Wormimenliand Houreses seer tcieien ras es 
Buckwheat flour........ 1. 0s 00. eee e eterno . 
Breakiactiood 2k Shae Gee GE ha 

Potatoes. jae sesss socio. siete sort ce ae seein oeepe Fresh equiv. 
White potatoes sfreshie. Jf yas aac a- aec aes oe aero g Retail wt. 
Sweet pocatoes sesh cick fey et de cams obese eke be 

Sugars and SyruDs...................-..4 Sugar content 
SLE ge Arse ahycrcenoR erate: oie mantels a2 Momence Po Refined wt. 
Waple Sugars. «heme ree «deter eeetin sy) aelieatens Retail wt. 


SOCOaT star Cee rar oe ee ee sé 
Berens rs so ids ee ee Pas a Fresh equiy. 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
sRomaboessireshs =. se acto sthers cn eee se Retail wt. 
Homa to procductss rs. chepateiy sieves since Net wt. canned 
Citrusiruit, ireshae.. wien «eet merch ¢ Retail wt. 
Citrusiirult jules .c,)..aega ag ee ee ae Net wt. canned 
Other Fruit— 
PES Lee ceeheks alas crate. ROT bores he axel east et ge ae Retail wt 
COP N16 A Ie betes LE Aa. och MES enc A ep Net wt. canned 
UUICS Sie carta keh eates che ase haraciaeeee ers OF Ss 
FLIEO ZETIA ee te Qe tie ce aeteat aes ere oicyo eee Retail wt 
Wnspecified toe. decisions + sehctentaen sae Fresh equiv 
Wegetables?sccpicdscccnes cet apc onthaue an see Fresh equiv. 
Fresh— 
@abbage'and fereens: .acuscre vee sssee.s hageee rir Retail wt. 
Warrotser a. tem ee ee ete re aeons bh 
Og UMES ae th Ce ele ioe shea AA AT eee ee oe a 
OUREree ee teeta Roe cE ree ne 
Processed— 
Canned is. srecctes ioe a5 acl Oe Net wt. canned 
FT OZOM ee Bint ceV cists suaieiieeac arate Retail wt 
OTHEr ascension eden cieararre ts Fresh equiv 
Olls'and Wats sccéieseacae sci eterna Fat content 
Margarine. TO ECO RE CTE ee ane Retail wt. 
ard MEARE, sR det aaah es 
Shortening. Larsdeashuies tata comtadameoueent Ce 
Salad andicooking ollan. sn) cor aseiesas eies bs 
Butteriis fh octlace ct eeoates Pome Sart ate cto eee te « 
EBS GT atac asec cictoss ee otene tase lors thai aaasecee tides ustososialed Fresh equiv. 
IM CBU 25s se.mersarccintereeterags si,oros ur eae eho seo IES Carcass wt. 
POD iste careraieajere steer Oo oa a erers a ec raaenetite 
IB GOL. ink. Sa Sida. Astdcnes-ae stb Peeielaa cee bioanaae i 
NV GS: cd irck «Ne sck erectus as rayrtutenusln aeeeerey ws 
Mutton andilamipycseec ceneciok le she ee as oa 
bid) A PSO CANA Cast he Cree GAe PIA cits mtn cs bike YY 
OER ane Berlei Bee Pe ea ae eee Beer eee Net wt. canned 
Poultry andi Wish). 2.424... eo ee oa eee Edible wt. 
IETensi and Chickens’ siiens eto ae eek cee ets Eviscerated wt. 
Other poultryieee, 2 eS ...s eee e 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen........... Edible wt. 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Pounds 


per Capita per Annum 


1961-65 | jog5. 


153.7 163.9 
135.5 142.6 


_ 
i 
—) 
PY) 

lo 2} 
—_ 
i 
on 
° 


5.0 5.1 
0.1 0.1 
2.2 3.0 
0.03 0.04 
4.2 6.1 
6.8 7.0 
158.8 156.4 
135.4 124.5 
0.4 0.4 
106.1 108.4 
97.9 100.5 
0.7 0.4 
1.8 1.8 
8.4 5.7 
10.3 12.4 
2.4 2.4 
1.6 1.6 
3.3 3.7 
ial 1.2 
3.1 3.5 
235.1 243.1 
14.8 12.4 
21.1 20.9 
25.0 25.0 
13.2 11.3 
86.8 73.2 
20.1 18.5 
8.2 9.4 
3.8 3.6 
16.9 21.7 
0 

4 

ll 

8 

al 


18.2 19 
14.7 14 
Ue, 1 
37.4 37 
17.8 19.3 
3.8 4.6 
12.3 12.0 
44,7 44.1 
9.4 8.7 
7.8 7.4 
9.8 929 
4.7 4.7 
18.2 18.6 
32.8 32.0 
143.8 150.0 
50.3 49.2 
74.6 81.7 
7.1 8.4 
3.5 2.8 
4.0 3.6 
5.4 5.5 
37.8 40.7 
24.3 26.7 
8.8 10.0 
8.5. 9.0 


1966 


_ 
° 


De WOO ARO 
COnm wero m= BS OO 


—_ 
wo ined a to 
° 


_ 


> — 
Doss word RO~I0C Ww THE 


. 


IROoMOoA CNM ADR © Ww 


— 


1965" 


106.6 
105.2 
102.0 
100.0 
136.4 
133.3 
145.2 
102.9 


98.5 
O19 
100.0 


102.2 
102.7 
57.1 
100.0 
67.9 


120.4 
100.0 
100.0 
112.1 
109.1 
112.9 


103.4 


83.8 
ee! 
100.0 
85.6 


84.3 
92.0 
114.6 
94.7 
128.4 


103.8 


106.6 
95.9 
94.7 
99.2 


108.4 
121.1 
97.6 


98.7 
92.6 
94.9 
101.0 
100.0 
102.2 


97.6 


104.3 
97.8 
109.5 
118.3 
80.0 
90.0 
101.9 


107.7 
109.9 
113.6 
105.9 


Percentages 
of 1961-65 Average 


1966 


93.4 
96.8 
90.0 
100.0 
145.5 
133.3 
100.0 


96.9 
84.9 
100.0 


105.9 
107.3 
114.3 
77.8 
61.9 


107.8 
187.5 
31.2 
100.0 
109.1 
90.3 


106.9 


139.2 
96.7 
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44.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1965 and 1966 with 
Average for 1961-65—concluded 


a te 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1961-65 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base 
teas 1965" 1966 1965" 1966 

ultry and Fish—concluded 
Fish, cured pelige salted, pickled)......... Edible wt. 15. 1.6 106.7 
Fish and shellfish, canned................. Net wt. canned 3.2 2.9 90.6 
BROTO MCOSO 2. hee ice doeevveielys Milk solids 60.6 60.5 61.3 99.8 101.2 
RIMEUAN ONOCEOD oi J a. doddlcde. cc Ln Retail wt. 6.7 7.2 ee 10715 107.5 
SERRE ON OORO forces ceceer eee dlseeirer cron, « 1.6 1.9 2.0 118.8 125.0 
J AT GHC Ss a en es 1.5 1.6 1.6 106.7 106.7 
Evaporated whole milk....................... “eg 16.8 16.1 15.7 95.8 93.7 
Condensed whole milk...................00.07! sf 0.9 1.0 EST TET 122.2 
Whole milk powder and cream powder®........ #6 0.3 0.2 0.1 66.7 33.3 
BEML NOWOEN 6.402. Wn. ic bE OS. .. ose ef 7.8 (fel 8.2 91.0 105.1 

MemnOnercam. 0 4.05... 4.6.8... 8 ‘S 28.7 27.4 31.8 95.5 110.8 
Pemmovecsbubternaille: .<.65. 002 srecicbeldemn, se 0.5 0.4 0.4 80.0 80.0 
BOR ROLG TNE, Fi oe cecidl chcweean. Jk... a 324.4 318.5 313.2 98.2 96.5 
Miscellaneous milk products®........../..0 0117" =e 31 4.3 4,1 138.7 132.3 
SPemECK EMRE LS... <. Soto... Primary distribution wt. 11.6 11.1 10.4 95.7 89.7 
oe ae ad id 2.4 2.4 2.3 100.0 95.8 
RSPR ee soc es ees core ccc ceecncecls Green beans 9.2 8.7 8.1 94.6 88.0 

1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flour 
entories in all positions, 2Includes soybean flour. 3 Tomatoes canned, tomato juice, tomato 
2, paste and purée, and ketchup. 4Exclusive of Newfoundland. 5 Includes process cheese. 
ream powder included in whole milk powder for 1965 and 1966. 7Includes cream expressed as milk. 


eludes evaporated and condensed skim milk, condensed buttermilk, sugar of milk, formula skim milk prod- 
3 and concentrated liquid skim milk, 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada, 
al supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are shown in 
dle 45. All estimates are on a cold carcass-weight basis except canned meats, which 
in terms of product. 


45.—_Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1963-67 


Se 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966" 1967 
se A 
‘imals slaughtered in Canada............. "000 2,653.6 2,925.1 3,287.9 33282.7 3,139.3 
timated dressed WOleDG: ... <0 Ola ®. o. 1 000 lb.} 1,408,778 | 1 ,551,246 | 1,707,369 1,725,087 | 1,689,172 
cul San i peemane ee 33,719 41,085 45,045 46,770 44,121 
‘ports for consumption.................... =< 37,617 27,348 18,514 25, 425 39,727 
Ninos). daodare ee vi 1,480,114 | 1,619,679 1,770,928 | 1,797,282 1,773,020 
Eh BR eee ae i 25,564 42,770 102, 293 78,752 40,709 
ed for NING. 3nd, Sete 5 oe as 18,251 19,813 19,789 21,189 23,444 

2 GE ily ia tai RRR I yd aS tege s 41,085 45,045 46,770 44,121 41,481 
JomEstic DISAPPEARANCE................ "000 Ib.} 1,895,214 | 1,512,051 1,602,076 | 1,653,220 | 1,667,386 
'ER Carita DISAPPEARANCE.............. lb. 73.7 78.5 81.7 82.5 81.6 
mals slaughtered in WANK, f ddste oye crres 000 1,049.6 1,091.5 1,317.2 1,123.3 1,056.7 
Imated dressed Woilghtae. fi, baw ayes 24 000 lb. 127, 436 134, 800 165,078 140,270 133, 556 
a tealenatnne een niamatile é 3,867 5,094 5,918 4'363 3/312 
vorts for consumption.................... & 1 1 1 A 1 

al TES ina. , bak... ct = 131,303 139,894 170,996 144, 633 136, 868 
[4 ES ee eee ef 1 1 1 1 1 

d for eae repre NM 1,419 1,424 1,248 1,598 1,714 
NOL et ee. a al 5,094 5,918 4,363 3,312 3,855 
OMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE... .............. *000 lb. 124,790 132,552 165,385 139,723 131,299 
' Carita DisaPPEARANCE........... |, lb. 6.6 6.9 8.4 710) 6.4 
= a A a ek 


t footnote, see end of table, p. 514. 
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45.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1963-67—concluded 


Ttem 


Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada............- 
Estimated dressed weight 
Onivhand i arly oo oc si ls teiele eis ser 
Imports for consumption.............++++++5 


Motali SUPPL Yas. scie sewiele <elee ole welvieleleewaewies 
THIXP ONES. w.4 sieve = colo eletess/ole » sfe(eteolsteieisiviaie mens 
Wsed for Canning. 6. sank» «sessile «elsictesle 
QOniband, Deensis.. stecteiensacjessee- ese necee 


Domestic DISAPPEARANCE.....--.s+eeeee 
PeR Capita DISAPPEARANCE,........++e008 


Pork— 


Animals slaughtered in Canada 


Estimated dressed weight?.............+0-- 
@n hand, Vane. 1.. ge cette orc deisel eaiete opr afele 


Imports for consumption...... 


Total Supply 


Exports 


Used for canning 
On hand, Dec. 31 


ioVele stare 0 s\s\0\b,6le,elsie were eters ™ 8.518 


Domestic D1sAPPEARANCE 


PrER Capita DISAPPEARANCE.......-.e00008 


Canned Meats— 
Estimated production 
On hand, Jan. 1 
Imports for consumption... 


Motal-Supply.cvsasnseee 


1D} 9010) Un eee oD aoOUsOode 
@nhand, Deenrsl.-.....---> 


Domestic D1isAPPEARANCE 


weer eee reece rres 


Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE.......+-++++++ 


Offal— 


Estimated production 


Pe eee ee ee 


On hand, Jan. 1 


Imports for consumption 


Mabel SUDDLY neces 8 soles wists wet seit alert aes 


Exports 


Used for canning 


Pe ee ea 


(OnmeMands Wes ole eevee icicle cleleteet terest eie's 


Domestic DISAPPEARANCE 
Per Carita DISAPPEARANCE 


Lard—3 
Estimated production....... 


Onuhand i Wenmler ot pussies sis cteiseintereerterte 
Imports for consumption.............++++++: 


ARO S50) hiewoaanodeaonneasocdondnonoe6osr: 


Exports..... 
On hand, Dee. 31 


i rr 


Domestic D1saPPEARANCE 


Per Capita D1sAPPEARANCE 


1963 


697.4 


1964 


654.1 


| 


7000 lb. 
lb. 
000 lb. 
“ 


“ee 


*000 Ib. 
lb. 


000 lb. 


000 Ib. 
lb. 
*000 Ib. 
“ce 


“c 


“c 


"000 lb. 
Ib. 


1,086,117 


47,420 
54,663 
25, 236 


958,798 
50.7 


92,263 
29,478 
16,407 


138, 148 


21,991 
17,560 


98,597 
5.2 


98,454 
5,001 
4,743 


108, 198 


1,139,645 


53,959 
56,937 
27, 286 


1,001, 463 
52. 


2.0 


98,653 
17,560 
13,780 


129,993 


8,324 
15,880 


105,789 
5.5 


107,825 
6,217 
2,850 


116, 892 


| | | | 


23,911 
2,057 
6,217 


76,013 
4.0 


125, 407 
6, 263 
17,073 


148,743 


23 


5,844 |. 
142,876 
7.5 


34,013 
2,034 
6,835 


74,010 
3.8 


133, 103 
5,844 
16,001 


154,948 


34 
6,976 


147,938 
Hall 


1965 1966" 1967 
565.4 523.4 486. 
24,548 | 23,085 | 21,14 
91147 6,631 | 13,878 
30,299 55,643 | 48,68 
63,994 | 85,359 | 83,70. 
370 622 18: 
1,454 1,372 1, 48% 
6,631 13/878 8,73 
55,53 69,487 | 73,30 
2.8 3.5 3. 
8,111.7 | 7,989.5 | 9,152 
1,029,270 | 1,037,172 | 1, 180,25 
27'286 | ° 22'740 | ° 28,92 
37/292 | 28,262 | 28,75 
1,093,778 | 1,078,174 | 1,287,92 
58,029 | 48,479 | 59,37 
48537 | 46,928 | 49,38 
22'740 | ~ 28,920 | 30,62 
964,472 | 953,847 | 1,098, 60 
49.2 47.6 53. 
94,032 | 96,032 | 104,02 
15,880.| 12,097] —12,4¢ 
15/142 197644} 26,1! 
125,054 | 127,773 | 142,51 
6,107 4,886 4,21 
12/097 127406 | 10,9 
106,850 | 110,481 | 127,4 
5.5 5.5 6 
115,247 | 112,592 | 16,1 
6,835 7/493 6,9 
2" 048 11997 4'5 
124,130 | 122,082 | 17,6 
45,201 39,918 | 39,4 
1,815 2.677 Q'2 
7,493 6,924 74) 
69,621 | 72,563 | 78,0 
3.6 3.6 o 
121,777 | 114,161} 136, 
6.976 5,086 6, 
20/734 | 24,727 | 24, 
149,487 | 143,974 | 166," 
31 44 
5,086 6,024 7) 
144,370 | 137,906 | 159, 
7.4 6.9 


Wid ot hee Awe deen aes | oe ee ae eel) A ee eee 
1 Quantity small; included with beef. 


commercial lard production and estimated lard equivalent of renderable p 


slaughter. 


2 Trimmed of larding fat and excluding offal. 
ork fat available fro 


3 Incl § 
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Section 5.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census* 


Canadian agriculture has experienced considerable change, particularly during the 
past two decades, the trend being to increased mechanization and specialization and to fewer 
but larger farms. Although agricultural production in value terms showed a large increase 
during the 1946-66 period, rising from $1,331,000,000 to $2,952,000,000 or by 121.8 p.c., its 
rate of increase was less than that of most other industrial groups. The proportion repre- 
sented by agriculture of the “total gross domestic product at factor cost” in 1966 was 5.9 
p.c. compared with 12.3 p.c. in 1946. In real terms, the increase in agriculture from 1946 to 
1966 was 53.1 p.c. This represents an over-all annual rate of growth of 1.8 p.c. compared 
with an increase for all industries of 4.7 p.c. per annum. 

The changes that have occurred in the agricultural industry are revealed by the results 
of the Census of Agriculture taken every five years. Certain analyses of the results of the 
1966 Census are compared with those of the 1961 Census in this Section. The term census- 
farm, which is used throughout, refers to an agricultural holding of one acre or more in 
size with sales of agricultural products during the 12 months preceding the census date of 
$50 or more. Census-farms having sales of $2,500 or more during the preceding year are 
described as commercial farms. 


Number and Area of Farms.—There were fewer census-farms in Canada in 1966 
than in 1961, the number dropping 10.5 p.c. from 480,903 to 430,522. A decrease was 
shown in each province, the highest proportionate drop being 26.1 p.c. in New Brunswick 
and the lowest 2.5 p.c. in Newfoundland. On a regional basis, the trend was most pro- 
nounced in the Atlantic region where the decrease was 21.0 p.c. and least pronounced in the 
Prairie region where it was 7.4 p.c. 

Although farm numbers were lower, the total area of census-farms was almost 1 p.c. 
higher, increases in the Prairie region and British Columbia more than offsetting decreases 
in the Atlantic and Central regions. Thus, while the number of census-farms in the Prairie 
region decreased 7.4 p.c., the farm area increased 2.8 p.c. Similarly, in British Columbia 
the number of farms decreased 4.3 p.c. but farm area increased 17.4 p.c. 


46.—Number and Area of Census-Farms and Commercial Farms, by Province, Censuses of 


1961 and 1966 
SSS 


Province or Census-Farms Commercial Farms 
- SS a a ee ee ee | ee eS 
Territory 1961 1966 1961 1966 
No. acres No. acres No. acres No. acres 
Newfoundland. es e752 54,561 1,709 49,513 281 17,940 301 21,292 
_ Prince Edward 
Island. . Sonne 7,335 960, 157 6,357 926,978 2,886 480,969 3,328 607 , 872 
Nova Scotia...... 12,518 2,230,395 9,621 1,851,895 3,016 799, 267 2,867 818,552 
New Brunswick... 11,786 2,199,675 8,706 1,811,695 3,073 860, 853 2,938 898,091 
Quebec ES ead: 95,777 | 14,198, 492 80,294 | 12,886,069 38,927 6,778,393 41,961 7,713,330 
Ontario 5 2 ee 121,333 | 18,578,507 109,887 | 17,826,045 69,667 | 12,317,676 70,724 13,229, 561 
- Manitoba.......... 43,306 | 18,169,951 39,747 | 19,083, 817 24,286 | 13,008, 496 27,372 15, 807, 662 
Saskatchewan..... 93,924 | 64,415,518 85,686 | 65,409,363 63,546 | 51,413,768 69, 962 57,698,415 
Alberta Pye + eae 73,212 | 47,228,653 69,411 | 48,982,875 45,203 | 37,241,021 48,971 40,986, 692 
- British Columbia. 19,934 4,506, 552 19,085 5,292,310 8,150 8,174,572 8,407 4,061,307 
Yukon and North- 
west Territories, 26 8,590 19 4,268 Z 1,142 4 1,247 
Canada....... 480,903 |172,551,051 430,522 |174,124,828 239,037 |126,094, 097 276,835 | 141,844,021 


Of the 430,522 census-farms in 1966, 276,835 were classed as commercial, representing 

an increase over 1961 of nearly 7 p.c. There were more commercial farms in every province 

_ except Nova Scotia and New Brunswick but 75 p.c. of the increased number were located in 
the Prairie region. Commercial farms comprised 64.3 p.c. of all census-farms in 1966 but 
accounted for 81.5 p.c. of the agricultural land ; in 1961 the proportions were 53.9 p.c. and 
* Details are contained in Volumes IIT, IV and V of the 1966 Census of Agriculture. The 1968 Year Book con- 


| tains, at pp. 527-531, summary figures relating to the economic classification and type of farms, the tenure and age 
arm operators and farm electrification, 
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73.1 p.c., respectively. The total area of all commercial farms was 12.5 p.c. higher in 1966 
than in 1961, an increase to which every province contributed. The largest percentage 
increase in area occurred in British Columbia and the largest increase in acreage occurred 
in Saskatchewan. 


NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF FARMS BY REGION, 
CENSUS YEARS 1941-66 


(THIS CHART SHOWS TRENDS ONLY SINCE THE DEFINITIONS OF "FARM" 
USED IN RESPECTIVE CENSUSES WERE NOT COMPARABLE ) 
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Land Use.—There was an increase in both the total land area and the improved land 
area of all census-farms in Canada between 1961 and 1966. Although the increase in total 
land area was only 0.9 p.c., the area of improved land was 4.6 p.c. higher. Most of the 
decrease in unimproved land was accounted for by a drop of more than 3,000,000 acres in 
woodland. 


An interesting parallel exists between the 10.6-p.c. increase in the area in crops and 
the 9.2-p.c. decrease in the area in summerfallow. A good part of this is probably attribut- 
able to the increased use of fertilizer and better weed control measures which have lessened 
the need for summerfallow in the Prairie Provinces. The change expressed in acres, how- 
ever, shows a different picture. There were 6,617,470 more acres in crops in 1966 than in 
1961; on the other hand, the summerfallow acreage decreased by 2,611,703 acres. There- 
fore not all of the increased area in crops can be accounted for by the decrease in the area in 
summerfallow. A substantial part must be attributable to the increase in total land area 
of all census-farms and to the decrease in the area of unimproved land. The small in- 
creases in improved pasture and other improved land are probably also attributable to the 
decrease in the area of unimproved land. 
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47.—Use of Agricultural Land, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 


Newfoundland P mneeisd read Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Item 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1961 1966 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land......... 20, 455 20,566) 579,558 569,799 497, 521 734,107 638,649 
Under crops!.......... 12,919 12,409 391,112 398, 373 829,114 482,548 427 , 832 
Pasture (improved)... 4,097 5,320 167,913 152,191 127, 468 200, 047 166, 835 
Summerfallow......... 145 258 2,532 2,896 2,654 5,648 5, 822 
Sn ee te earn 3, 294 2,579 18,001 16,339 38, 285 45, 864 38,160 
Unimproved Land..... 34,106 28,947 380,599) 357,179] 1,732,874 1,366,036) 1,465,568 1,173,046 
Woodland nnd ioe! sos cn 19, 802 13,750 296,759 279,681] 1,362,869 1,230,861 973, 888 
Coit eee 14,304 15,197 83, 840 77,498 370,005 234, 707 199, 158 
Totals, Agricultural 
| RE 54, 561 49,513} 960,157] 926,978 2,230,395 2,199,675] 1,811,695 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
- 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1961 1966 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land........ 7,864,176) 7,629,346 12,032, 924/12, 004,305 11, 963,994 43,117,813} 45,468,776 
mGer crops!.:........ 5,213,302} 5,166, 421 7,990,358] 8,358,741 7,688,728 23,923,192} 27,018,238 
Pasture (improved). . 2,312,950) 2,121,141] 3,295,609 2,935, 693 719,819 1,394,280} 1,909,653 
Summerfallow......... 46 , 344 48,779 244, 842 229,852) 3,230,095 17,179,572) 15,895,825 
CU a ee a es 291,580 293, 005 502,115 480,019 325,352 620,769 645,060 
Unimproved Land..... 6,334,316) 5,256,723] 6,545,583 5,821,740) 6,205,957 21,297,705] 19,940,587 
mroodland’¢;....... si: 4,501,305) 3,777, 489 3,257,589) 2,834,417 1,490,673 2,194,920) 1,347,741 
Jae 2 es | 1,833,011] 1,479,234 3,287,994] 2,987,323 4,715,284 19,102,785] 18,592,846 
Totals, Agricultural 
FCAT OTS oe. 14,198, 492/12, 886, 069/18, 578, 507 17,826, 045/18, 169,951 64,415,518] 65,409,363 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 
1961 1966 1961 1966 1961 1961 1966 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land........ 25, 288, 527/27, 276, 251 1,303,263) 1,614,141 1,088 103, 403, 426/108, 154,377 
nder crops!.......... 15,614, 839]17, 707, 659 788, 896 955 , 287 526 62,435,534! 69,053,004 
Pasture (improved)... 1,670,391} 2,310,945 354, 830 436,920 492 10, 247,896] 10,941,740 
Summerfallow......... 7,449,758] 6,659, 125 81,785 117,684 11 28, 243,386] 25,631,683 
Ee ae 553, 539 598, 522 77,752 104, 250 59 2,476,610) 2,527,950 
Unimproved Land..... 21,940, 126/21, 706, 624 3,203, 289| 3,678,169 7,502 69,147,625 65,970,451 
Woodland............. 2,138,137] 1,859,257 752,990 799,935 1,484 17,247,389] 14,183,924 
On ia ae 19,801, 989|19, 847,367 2,450,299] 2,878,234 6,018 51,900,236] 51,786,527 
Totals, Agricultural 
eS Rae 47, 228, 653/48, 982,875 4,506,552) 5,292,310 8,590 172,551, 051/174, 124, 828 
5 ee 


1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 
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Size of Census-Farms.—During the 1961-66 period the average size of census-farms 
continued the previously observed rising trend, increasing by 45 acres from 359 to 404 acres; 
the average size over the 1951-66 period increased by 125 acres. On a provincial basis, the 
1961-66 change varied from a decrease of two acres in Newfoundland to an increase of 
77 acres in Saskatchewan. On a regional basis, the Prairies had the largest increase, from 
617 to 685 acres, contrasted with the Central region where the increase was only from 151 
to 161 acres. 

The number of census-farms of 760 acres or more increased between 1961 and 1966 but 
those of under 760 acres declined. The pattern is generally similar in all provinces—the 
number of smaller holdings tends to decrease while the number of larger ones increases, 
although there is considerable variation among various size groups between provinces. 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, where the trend toward larger farms is more pro- 
nounced than in other provinces, also show slight increases in number of census-farms falling 
into the two smaller size groups—under nine acres and 10-to-69 acres. 


For Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario the 
predominant size group is still the 70-to-239-acre group, even though there has been a drop 
in the number of census-farms in this category. The 240-to-399-acre group is the predomi- 
nant one in the Prairie Provinces, but in Saskatchewan almost as many census-farms fall 
into the 400-to-559, 560-to-759 and 760-to-1,119-acre groupings as in the 240-to-399-acre 
category. In British Columbia the largest number of census-farms are in the 10-to-69-acre 
group. More than half of the census-farms in Newfoundland are under nine acres in size. 


48.—Census-Farms classified by Size and by Province, Census 1966. 


Size of Farm Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under's acres ss eesnee ee eee detec tens 363 40 173 73 416 1,794 
3— OEY 6 @nitooa8! Gc COS MOTOR OOD COOTE 590 96 337 131 1,009 4,078 
TO ==? OQ Rete R LE ere ante tetra iaceictelea ae’ 590 1,037 1,639 1,089 10, 203 17,930 
TO 2EO ee er ereeciereratrre ciate mecaralayeinS 144 4,337 4,915 4,879 54,789 64,959 
D40—) BO9ie Sire Fee cacaisimeolerarerens «nets ncorereiere 12 658 1,546 1,576 10,735 14,683 
Ui Wii oy taen a ripen adodoots ne dd CoUCadtE 5 137 594 589 2,355 4,080 
BEO—* FDO We ee tc ton iotctcnictels sic csretcinitaeinin s.2 1 31 231 193 532 1,450 
1601. SION RS? ter nee ccieta te cada nea sit ass ® 2 15 134 121 187 662 
i PAY) SF Te cognac angosecyoodcanceugeeD — 2 34 31 46 170 
1 600\acres and! Oversee ees meieclsee senile. = 2 4 18 24 22 81 
Totals, Census-Farms.................- 1,709 6,357 9,621 8,706 80,294 109,887 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. ee Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Mild O13. 2 CREB oot, Rariscateromaaretty bicker har tees eae 228 197 323 1,083 2 4,692 
3— OPBORES hy <7. «< ceotetaiers oiede > afaretetela's sre aie at 594 315 792 3,575 1 11,518 
Om eROO Secs Heiser crdl Sete cles aevavare civ suease faracevate 1,911 868 2,298 7,212 4 44,781 
YASS OU ET RE erie Adee cen ee. Sook Bere oot eae 8,139 8,858 12,648 3,217 8 166, 893 
24054390: Wha” eRe Re. ERR 10,147 16,226 16,473 1,169 1 73,226 || 
AO. FOOL. Siok Se eee sols cstv etttete dete smn ae 7,085 14, 553 10, 966 731 — 41,095 
BGO hy TOOL Sek ait PRARS o asniececos tates cinvsyavore setts 5,271 14,488 8, 662 599 1 31,459 
TOO AU OF ele ape relys serareie tix. tadle latnhecls setae 3,980 15,906 8,219 597 1 29 , 824 
A F20—T. 599) Wie hea. falptilera starstoin ctatets viteataisie) eae 1,553 8,446 4,464 406 1 15,158 
TE GOUTACTES AD GOV OL te araeh eeiereeptet ay oerauiace see 839 5,829 4,566 496 _ 11,881 
Totals, Census-Farms.................. 39,747 85,686 | ° 69,411 19,085 | 19 430,522 


ts eet 16 ee ei a eee eee EE eee ee eee 


Farm Capital.—The total capital value of census-farms in Canada increased by — 
44.8 p.c. between 1961 and 1966, reflecting increases of 52.8 p.c. in the value of land and 
buildings, 38.3 p.c. in machinery and equipment, and 18.6 p.c. in livestock and poultry. 


j 
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49.—Farm Capital, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 


——  — ——_ See SSS 


Province or Territory and Year 


7 AG 1961 
1966 

rince Edward Island................... 1961 
1966 

RePEOOUING Betas CSRS is sce ee: 1961 
1966 

MERE BTN WIGS... F723. 252s a awd J 1961 
1966 

Misa Lae Es se halddeceeces 1961 
1966 

eR racic ci, «ec us.c0.s sso.0ecesa.e 1961 
1966 

OVC ED ae ee 1961 
1966 

PIRDGHN AN Seas, A/C, tele s «conse s cee hee 1961 
1966 

Sea ees Ca oe 1961 
1966 

itish Columbia. ..... COC Ort oar 1961 

1966 

ikon and Northwest Territories....... 1961 

1966 

RUAMIRU Arete, ec Sora ess ne 1961 

1966 


Value of 
Land and 
Buildings 


19, 006, 200 
24,030,300 


52,500, 800 
72,682,600 


89, 262,800 
102,849, 400 


90,114,800 
91,628, 500 


1,014,681, 500 
1,159,021, 200 


2,572,302, 700 
3,451,145, 600 


719,612,000 
1,178, 177,500 


1,856, 523, 300 
3,500, 966,300 


1,715,367, 200 
2,865, 472,200 


493,030,800 
727, 878, 100 


239,200 
112,500 


8,622, 641,300 
13,173, 964,200 


Value of Value of 
Machinery and | Livestock and 

Equipment Poultry 

$ $ 

2,944, 500 1,986,700 
3,454,700 2,868, 400 
26, 856, 300 16, 939, 400 
35,655,400 20, 282,700 
30,252,100 26,073,900 
34,443,700 26,492,000 
31,682,200 23,566, 000 
36,824,900 22,325,500 
301, 257,000 308, 941,100 
373,979,600 350,868,900 
579, 281,700 590,011,600 
758 , 397, 800 674, 586, 200 
272,018,900 162, 456, 700 
380,352,500 198,839, 100 
686, 825, 700 321,010,300 
1,020,618, 300 389,851,900 
550, 875, 500 451,254,100 
785,031,700 565,115,700 
86, 487, 700 77,647,800 
123, 543,500 97,688, 400 
149,900 61,300 
109,300 26,200 
2,568,631, 500 1,979, 948, 900 
3,552, 411,400 | 2,348,945, 000 
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23,937, 400 
30,353, 400 


96, 296, 500 
128,620,700 


145,588, 800 
163,785, 100 


145,363,000 
150,778, 900 


1,624,879, 600 
1,883,869, 700 


3,741, 596, 000 
4, 884, 129° 600 


1,154,087, 600 
1,757,369, 100 


2,864,359, 300 
4,911,436, 500 


2,717,496, 800 
4,215,619, 600 


657, 166,300 
949,110,000 


450, 400 
248, 000 


13,171,221, 700 
19, 075,320, 600 


a 


Farm Tenure.—The decline in the number of farms and their increase in size and in 
pital investment led to changes in farm tenure in Canada between 1961 and 1966. The 
oportions of census-farms operated by the owner and operated by a manager remained 
ily constant between 1961 and 1966 but there was a small d 


ose operated by a tenant which was com 


lant category. 


ecrease in the proportion of 
pensated by an increase in the part-owner-part- 


The number of census-farms operated by the owner decreased by almost 40,000 from 
2,824 to 313,156 in the five-year period but the proportion of the total accounted for by 


ch farms dropped only from 72.9 D.c. 
reflection of the smaller number of 
iant-operated farms decreased from 5.8 p.c. 
drop of almost one third in number from 


to 72.2 p.c., indicating that the decrease was largely 


census-farms in 1966. The relative importance of 


in 1961 to 4.6 p.c. in 1966, but this represented 
27,696 to 19,769. While the number of part- 


‘ner-part-tenant-operated farms dropped slightly, their relative importance increased 


m 20.8 p.c. of the total to 22.7 p.c. 


In the Adlantic region there was a drop of 4.1 p.c. in the proportion of census-farms 
2rated by the owner which was offset by an increase of 3.8 p.c. in the part-owner-part- 
ant category. The drop of about 7,000 in the number of census-farms between 1961 and 
36 was almost identical to the decrease in the number of owner-operated farms during 


‘Same period. The number of census-farms in the other 


three tenure groups, which 


ounted for only 15.8 p.c. of the total in 1966, changed little in the five-year period. 
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In the Central region owner-operated farms accounted for 82.4 p.c. of the total numbe 
in 1966 compared with 85.1 p.c. in 1961 and part-owner-part-tenant-operated farms in 
creased from 11.2 p.c. to 14.1 p.c. The proportion of tenant- and manager-operated census 
farms remained almost identical for both years. The number of owner-operated farm: 
decreased by approximately 28,000 between 1961 and 1966, which was slightly more thar 
the decrease in the total number of all census-farms for the region. ‘Tenant-operatec 
census-farms dropped from 6,863 in 1961 to 5,656 in 1966, while the part-owner-part-tenan' 
group increased from 24,400 to 26,880. The manager-operated group remained virtually 
unchanged. 


Contrary to the situation in other regions, the proportion of owner-operated census 
farms in the Prairie region increased during the 1961-66 period, even though there was : 
drop of some 3,000 census-farms in this group. In 1961 the 119,769 owner-operated farm: 
represented 56.9 p.c. of the total and in 1966 the 116,683 owner-operated farms accountec 
for 59.9 p.c. of the total; tenant-operated census-farms accounted for 9.4 p.c. of the total i 
1961 and 6.7 p.c. in 1966; and the part-owner-part-tenant-operated farms, although de 
creased in number, accounted for a slightly larger proportion of the total (32.8 p.c.) 
1966 than in 1961 (33.2 p.c.). There was little change in the number and proportion 0 
manager-operated census-farms. 


In British Columbia the number of owner-operated census-farms decreased by 1,17: 
between 1961 and 1966, representing a drop of 2.5 p.c. in the proportion of this group to th 
total. This was larger than the decrease in the total number of census-farms, indicating : 
shift away from the owner-operated category. There was also a small decrease in th 
number and proportion of the tenant-operated group but the proportion of part-owner-part 
tenant census-farms increased from 13.2 p.c. of the total to 16.2 p.c. Here, too, the numbe 
and proportion of manager-operated census-farms remained virtually unchanged. | 


Size of Census-Farms by Tenure.—The average size of census-farms in 1966 ranged fror 
3,383 acres for those operated by a manager to 264 acres for the owner-operated group 
Tenant-operated census-farms averaged 375 acres in size and those in the part-owner-part 
tenant-operated category averaged 783 acres. The average size of all census-farms wa 
404 acres. There was a high degree of correlation between size of census-farms and tenurt 
A large proportion of the owner-operated farms fell into the smaller size groups, while th 
part-owner-part-tenant-operated category accounted for a high percentage of the large 
size groups. In 1966, 91 p.c. of all census-farms under three acres in size were operate 
by the owner but in the size group 1,600-acres-and-over only 17.1 p.c. were owner-ope) 
ated. The opposite trend was observed in the part-owner-part-tenant category whic 
accounted for 74.6 p.c. of all census-farms of 1,600 acres and over but for only 0.9 p.c. « 
those under three acres, 


Farm Capital by Tenure——The influence of farm capital on tenure is a logical cons 
quence to the increasing size of census-farms. As census-farm operators increase the sii 
of their holdings, substitute machinery for labour and increase their livestock operation’ 
there is a parallel increase in farm capital, which is reflected in the type of tenure. Fi 
example, owner-operators wishing to expand may seek to rent additional land, because ‘ 
the limited amount of capital at their disposal, thereby causing a shift from the category ' 
owner-operated census-farms to the part-owner-part-tenant category. Similarly, ¢ 
operator may prefer to rent a larger farm than to own a small one, or a number of tracts 
land may be amalgamated by an entrepreneur who hires a manager. 


In 1966, census-farms operated by a manager had, on average, a much larger capit 
investment than those operated under other forms of tenure. They also had the large 
average capital investment in land and buildings, machinery and equipment and livesto: 
and poultry. Owner-operated census-farms had the lowest capital investment per censu 
farm, the lowest average value of land and buildings, the lowest average value of machine 
and equipment, but only the second lowest average value of livestock and poultry. Tena 
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operated census-farms had the lowest average value of livestock and poultry. It is interest- 
ing to note that the proportion of the capital investment in land and buildings, machinery 
and equipment and livestock and poultry did not vary much among the four forms of tenure. 


Non-resident Operators—A census-farm operator is classified as non-resident if he 
reports that he did not live on the holding during the past 12 months. In 1966 there were 
35,226 non-resident census-farm operators, representing 8.2 p.c. of all the census-farms in 
Canada; in 1961 the 37,099 non-resident operators represented 7.7 p.c. of the total. Approxi- 
mately three quarters of the non-resident census-farm operators for all of Canada were 
found in the Prairie region, where they accounted for 14.3 p.c. of the census-farms for that 
area. Non-resident operators were least significant in the Atlantic region where there were 
only 714, representing 2.7 p.c. of the total number of census-farms, 


_ Among the provinces, Saskatchewan had, by far, the largest number of non-resident 
sensus-farm operators—16,861, comprising 19.7 p.c. of all the census-farms in that province; 
Newfoundland, with 100 non-resident operators, had the smallest number, The smallest 
yroportion was found in Quebec where non-resident operators accounted for only 1.9 p.c. 
if the census-farms. 


Farm Mechanization and Labour.—One of the most significant trends observed on 
Janadian farms in the postwar period has been the increased mechanization and the 
ecreasing use of labour. While this process is continuing, a larger share of the farm capital 
' being channelled into land, buildings and livestock. The amount of capital invested in 
aachinery and equipment on Canadian census-farms increased by 38.3 p.c. between 1961 
ad 1966. However, the value of machinery and equipment as a proportion of the total 
spital decreased from 19.5 p.c. to 18.6 p.c. during this period, similar to the trend observed 
stween 1951 and 1961. The average value of machinery and equipment per census-farm 
1 the Prairie region in 1966 was $11,219. In the Atlantic region it was $4,182 and in the 
entral region $5,954. The average value of machinery and equipment per acre under 
‘op was lowest in the Prairie region and highest in the Atlantic region and in British 
olumbia where the average area under crops per farm is lower. Table 50 illustrates the 
creasing mechanization on farms between 1961 and 1966. Every item of machinery and 
juipment enumerated showed an increase over 1961 except for automobiles. 


50.—Farm Machinery, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 
>: aeeemeememmenmmmemsees ceeeecsesss 
Item and Year Nfid. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


I ee te oss earns) Lene 1961 323 4,713 6,618 6,872 | 55,385 | 110,773 

1966 426 5,026 5,700} 5,869} 56.464] 1047539 
SE By BB a carey one sientosin.cdeh 1961 715 3,253} 5,965] 4,657] 26,597 62,812 
1966 764 3,306 | 5,393} 47404 | 247499 67,622 
Fe AES i 1961 462 5,713 7,074 8,102 | 70,697 | 150,046 

1966 519 6,341 7,252 7,989 | 81,674 | 162'303 
5. = he alignment titel ad 1961 2 644 154 770 3,046 22, 387 
1966 aa 1,020 252 965 6, 108 25,372 
‘k-uphaybalers........ 1961 29 1,047 1,419 1,586 | 13,212 28,061 

1966 53 1,806} 2,128] 2/300] 247574 38/201 
| §ge crop harvesters...................... 1961 6 74 158 158 1,551 8,945 


1966 9 90 175 166 3,705 11,567 
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50.—Farm Machinery, by Province, Censuses of 1961 and 1966—concluded 


Item and Year Man, Sask. Alta, BC. Bie Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
FRUPOMO DIES Frerhersrisctsraare fevers tesssels. the ake. etosar sree 1961 34,619 day LO2 52,167 14,322 uf 357,951 : 
1966 35, 800 72,571 53,171 16,381 10 355, 957 
Motor trucks $s 0n.cc0 nedccee eaten onsale 1961 31,806 82,669 71,508 12,004 26 302,012 
1966 36,689 | 102,470 85,559 14,116 14 344, 836 
EET ACCOTS sa cles sisi en ale Denvolde siete ee Sis eet erates 1961 61,463 | 126,613 | 102,624 16,974 21 549, 789 
1966 65,552 134,908 | 112,245 19,676 24 598, 483 
Girain (COMDINES Arse etree eniere aol « vislarstelele te ctasiele 1961 23, 662 65,084 38,530 1,331 1 155,611 
1966 24,815 67,144 42,838 1,667 if 170, 182 
Pick-up hay; balers Aa os. aeces seein + ase'uese 1961 8,573 17,283 15, 632 2,679 1 89,522 | 
1966 12,712 26,155 25,161 3,858 6 136,954 
Forage crop harvesters. ........cc0eeeeceee: 1961 1,175 1,429 2,059 1,208 1 16, 764 
1966 1,591 2,203 3,237 1,573 1 24,317 


Hired Agricultural Labour.—There were 12.8 p.c. fewer paid year-round workers 
employed on census-farms in Canada in 1966 than in 1961. The number of census-farms 
reporting cash wages paid was 14.7 p.c. lower but cash wages paid increased by 11.1 p.c. 


Most of the decrease in the number of paid year-round agricultural workers occurred 
in the Central region where only 20,305 were employed in 1966 compared with 25,695 in 
1961; in the Prairie region there was very little change. 


Off-Farm Work.—Off-farm work as an alternate source of income is increasing on 
Canadian census-farms. In 1966, 165,723 census-farm operators reported that they had 
worked off their holding during the previous 12 months; the corresponding number in 1961 
was 153,675. The proportion of all census-farm operators reporting off-farm work in- 
creased from 32.0 p.c. in 1961 to 38.5 p.c. in 1966. It was highest in the Atlantic region 
(48.2 p.c.) and in British Columbia (50.0 p.c.) and lowest in Saskatchewan (27.4 p.c.). 


Economic Classification and Types of Farms.—Economic classification consists 
in the grouping of census-farms according to the value of agricultural products sold during 
the 12-month period preceding the census date, June 1. On a national basis, 13.5 p.c. of all. 
census-farms had sales of $5,000 to $7,499 in 1966. This economic class comprised the 
largest number of commercial farms (with sales of $2,500 or more) of all the sales groupings. 
The predominant economic class of commercial farms in all four provinces in the Atlantic | 
region and in Quebec was $2,500 to $3,749. The predominant class for Ontario and the 
three Prairie Provinces was $5,000 to $7,499. Although the economic class $2,500 to 
$3,749 comprised the largest number, commercial farms in British Columbia were fairly 
evenly distributed within the ranges of sales for commercial farms. 


The average total capital value per census-farm in 1966 was $44,307, an increase of 
61.8 p.c. over the average of $27,389 in 1961. The 1966 average was made up of $30,600 
in land and buildings, $8,251 in machinery and equipment and $5,456 in livestock and 
poultry. The average total capital investment per acre in 1966 was $110. 


Much of the increase in total farm capital in 1966 was ‘accounted for by a large increase 
of 52.8 p.c. in the value of land and buildings, compared with increases of 38.3 p.c. in ma- 
chinery and equipment and 18.6 p.c. in livestock and poultry. The value of land and 
buildings made up 69.1 p.c. of the total farm capital in 1966, compared with 65.5 p.c. in| 
1961; in the same comparison the value of machinery and equipment accounted for 18.6 p.c. 
and 19.5 p.c., respectively, and the value of livestock and poultry for 12.3 p.c. and 15.0 p.c., 
respectively. 
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There were more census-farms in the lower capital values in the Atlantic region and in 
Quebec than there were in other areas. In New Brunswick, for example, 74.4 p.c. of all 
census-farms had a total capital investment of less than $19,950. The corresponding 
proportion in Saskatchewan was 17.6 p.c. Also, census-farms with higher capital invest- 
ments tend to have larger sales of agricultural products. For instance, of all the census- 
farms with a total capital value of between $24,950 and $49,949, 86.2 p.c. had sales of 
agricultural products of less than $10,000. However, of those with a capital value of 
$49,950 to $99,949 only 51.5 p.c. had sales of less than $10,000. 


Commercial Farm Classifications.—In 1966 only commercial farms were classified by 
product type. A criterion of 51.0 p.c. or more of the total sales was used for the classifica- 
tion. For example, a commercial farm was typed as a poultry farm if 51.0 p.c. or more of 
the total agricultural sales from this holding was obtained from the sale of poultry products. 
Of the 276,835 commercial farms, 71,413 or 25.9 p.c. were classified as wheat, and 70,936 
or 25.6 p.c. were classified as cattle, hogs and sheep. These two types when added to the 
dairy type accounted for 71.9 p.c. of all the commercial farms in 1966. There was a change 
in the relative importance of the types between 1961 and 1966. In 1961, cattle, hogs and 
sheep farms were the most numerous followed by dairy and wheat. Dairy, poultry, fruits 
and vegetables, forestry and mixed combination farms decreased in relative importance. 


On dairy-type farms in 1966, 74.5 p.c. of the income from the sale of agricultural 
products came from dairy products, 18.8 p.c. from the sale of livestock and 6.7 p.c. from the 
sale of all other agricultural products. The high degree of specialization on poultry-type 
farms is illustrated by the fact that 90.8 p.c. of the sales of agricultural products were from 
poultry and eggs. In contrast, livestock, the largest source of revenue on mixed combina- 
tion farms, accounted for only 35.5 p.c. of the sales of agricultural products. 

Total sales of agricultural products for all commercial farms in 1966 averaged $11,462. 
The average of total sales per commercial farm for poultry-type farms, at $35,334, was the 
highest and mixed combination farms reported the lowest average at $8,920 per farm. 

In 1966, only 3.7 p.c. of all commercial farms in Canada reported sales of agricultural 
products valued at $35,000 and more, although 27.0 p.c. of the poultry-type farms reported 
total sales in excess of $35,000. On the other hand, 17.0 p.c. of all commercial farms report- 
ed sales in the lowest category of $2,500 to $3,749; the proportion of forestry-type farms 
falling into this category was 45.9 p.c. The predominant economic class for all commercial 
farms was $5,000 to $7,499 in which six of the 10 farm types were classed. For poultry, 
other field crops, and miscellaneous specialty farms, the predominant economic class was 
higher than for all commercial farms taken as a group; for forestry-type farms it was lower. 


The predominant size-group for all commercial farms in Canada in 1966 was 70 to 239 
acres. This was also the predominant size-group for dairy, cattle, hogs and sheep, poultry, 
other field crops and mixed combination types of farms; the predominant size for fruits and 
vegetables and miscellaneous specialty farms was 10 to 69 acres. 


For wheat and small grains farms there was a wide dispersion of farm numbers in the 
larger size-groups but the four size-groups falling between 240 and 1,119 acres accounted for 
76.9 p.c. of all commercial farms typed as wheat; the five size-groups between 70 and 1,119 
acres accounted for 86.5 p.c. of all small grains producing farms. 

Of all the commercial farms in Canada in 1966, those typed as wheat reported the 
largest average capital investment per farm ($67,535); in 1961, wheat farms ranked sixth 
in average total capital value per farm behind other field crops, small grains, miscellaneous 
specialty, cattle, hogs and sheep, and fruits and vegetable farms. In 1966 as in 1961, 
forestry-type farms had the lowest average capital value per farm ($30,533). 

The value of land and buildings accounted for more than 60 p.c. of the total capital 
value for each of the various types of commercial farms in 1966. For all commercial farms 
the value of land and buildings accounted for 68.3 p.c. of the total capital value and machin- 
ery and equipment for 19.1 p.c. 
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Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 51 and 52 are based on estimates published in March and April 1968 by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give the 
acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the harvests 
of 1966 and 1967 with average for the years 1960-64, in the leading countries of the world. 


51.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1966 and 1967 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64 


Nors.— Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. Harvests of Northern Hemisphere 
countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which immediately follow. 


Acreages of Wheat! Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country Ran 
ge Average 
1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 1967 
000 000 000 *000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. 
North America?.................... 77,325 81, 224 91,346 1,819.0 2,199.0 2,200.0 
Canad are eee sie eae oon eee 26,785 29,692 30,121 538 .2 827.3 592.9 
United States (72. i080, eee 48,481 49,867 59, 004 1,221.9 1,311.7 1,524.3 
MeCxICO A <7, ae Mah tea Re 1,971 1,569 2,123 57.9 59.1 82.3 
Guatemala tenn nc. tence 83 91 93 0.9 Veal 0.9 
South America?.................... 16,998 17,773 18,880 347.8 317.0 | 335.0 
‘AT penting Sees Ie. ee. 11,651 12, 883 14,581 263.2 229.5 257.2 
STA ZAM statute er iccue tea ated eae 1,015 865 890 9.0 12.9 14.0 
Chile, ae cece eet ie 2,090 1,775 1,770 44.6 44.2 44.0 
Colombia ets kacicti See aia es 350 272 168 4.6 4.6 2.9 
Dcusdoreercernnt ret met ene 166 161 161 2.3 2.1 2.2 
PerIgy Re ecn ROBO 377 370 370 5.5 5.1 5.1 
WU SUEY. ois icas ORE BIN as ere 1,107 1,200 _— 15.6 15.4 _ 
Foes Seisctseaate spies tenreat aot 70,085 68,774 68, 754 2,068.1 2,295.0 2,641.0 
Beloiumecn sheen econ tie 513 525 492 29.3 23.9 30.5 
ITANCOM ee Cte. ae ne 10,459 9,865 9,721 431.6 415.1 528.5 
3,430 3,431 3,495 173.8 166.6 213.8 
11,000 10,561 9,913 303.5 845.5 351.4 
48 42 38 1.7 1.4 2.1 
326 366 381 21.4 22.0 27.1 
25,776 24,790 24,040 961.3 974.5 1,153.4 
683 775 782 26.2 33.0 38.4 
299 231 225 17.9 14.7 15.5 
598 516 623 15.5 13.6 18.6 
2,690 2,515 2,315 63.3 72.0 67.9 
294 131 189 12.9 6.2 9.1 
21 4 0.8 0.2 0.4 
1,754 1,211 1,606 19.3 11.2 20.8 
10,251 10,380 10,549 151.4 179.2 205.7 
683 472 633 30.9 21.2 41.4 
257 259 255 12.6 12.4 15.9 
2,064 2,238 2,305 121.0 127.7 143.7 
45,375 43 , 527 43,535 1,434.6 1,466.0 1,731.0 
283 _— _ 3.4 = —s 
3,057 2,822 2,619 V2 117.3 117.6 
1,739 2,204 2,296 61.8 82.6 91.9 
1,027 1,196 1,260 47.3 55.9 62.5 
2,594 2,508 2,609 67.9 80.5 99.8 
3,619 4,198 4,324 +» 102.4 134.0 143.9 
7,256 7,497 7,166 140.5 186.1 213.1 
5,135 4,522 4,645 132.9 169.0 Lat 
Total Eastern Europe?...... 24,710 25,247 25,219 633.4 829.0 910.0 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia).......| 160,000 173,000 162,600 1,837.2 3,123.0 2388.0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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51.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1966 and 1967 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1960-64—concluded 

Acreages of Wheat! Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country Weare 
ge Average 
1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 1967 
000 000 000 ’000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. 

TRG oe ee 17,651 16,003 18,397 209.0 171.0 226.0 
LAL SEES SR ee ee ee 4,733 3,656 -— 46.7 26. 49.6 

Ethiopia 914 — _ 9.6 — _— 
Morocco 3,905 4,043 4,389 38.0 29.8 40.0 
Spi SoS 2 ee 47 141 — d. 2.9 3.4 
SReMISie TD iccrt xh 2,661 2,088 2,014 15.9 12.8 12.1 
United Arab Republic 1,440 1,340 1,450 55.3 53.8 55.1 
Vas ee cae ee ee A 267 340 377 4.6 6.6 7.5 
South Africa, Republic of......... 2,851 2,463 3,050 odd 20.8 38.7 
jl he ee ae ee ee Se 144,822 143,196 145, 462 1,878.3 1,907.0 2,131.0 
rps. be F OE RPT, 178 150 146 2 2.0 3.4 
LET ek 2 gene or Me aie Renae a 4,925 5,300 — 100.7 Lie? 139.6 
MENS ee OE omae des Ridder ee 3,060 — — 26.4 23.1 25.7 
Ev 2A ee 2 128 189 222 2.5 3.7 8.1 
PROECETAT oe wt Oo <.cioe «5 Pavers, acres’ 604 529 674 4.9 3.7 9.1 
NSB SNON 2 he ain Gio ercahe ro Mende eRe 142 146 150 1.4 2.2 2.6 
JU i ge Ik) Se oa a 16,400 17,700 17,800 256.5 SOles 330.7 
Sh ORs A a eee See ae) See 2,750 2,800 —— 26.7 14.7 22.0 
nina Mainiand >. 2. «Sten sens 62,500 60,500 60,500 760.6 764.0 845.0 
Afghanistan Re EL RS SS 5,700 5,800 — 80.8 74.3 88.2 
MNGi Gerere itor ose is TI TT 83, 123 31,272 32,457 397.2 383.0 423.6 
PSGEDE coe Ge LER coho Mite aten's 1,475 1,014 909 50.7 37.6 36.4 
Koreas: Sowthiess sess sec sec cree. 328 378 375 9.9 11.6 11.4 
BNepalls «£26. etrorye seid gtd clu, 330 290 305 5.0 6.4 6.9 
IARISGADS «ON. ci. 2 sates Sots x eisins 12,301 12,874 13,385 149.4 145.2 161.4 
UE le ee ae. ee, ee 16,002 21,057 23,088 314.0 478.0 294.0 
DOTS DCR oe y= eee ee Te 15,805 20, 8238 22,800 304.9 466.6 280.0 
INGY ORION «onc k cb stots: wees ss 197 234 288 9.1 TUS 7¢ 14.4 
World Totals?..... -c2...... 502, 900 521, 000 528,500 8,473.0 10, 490.0 10,200.0 


1 Harvested acreage as far as possible. 


not shown, 


2 Estimated totals include allowances for producing countries 


52.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1966 and 1967 in Specified 
Countries, with Average for 1960-64 


Nors.— Years shown refer to years of harvest in the Northern Hemisphere. 


countries are combined with those of the Southern Hemisphere which immediately follow. 


Continent and Country 


Average 
1960-64 


erica 15.5 ete fee ate wae 
RSET GA ate arco e aie Lea eos Sa sie « 
Bouge Americalee « Jst)ig. hes fo8 
Barrentins 3: iy. Airdate ee 


SHUG ino: bas Lio ORS ate 


TAROT A coke 8g sca. PIAS S. 
ec R ree fiate ae ok ainac on ee 


*000,000 bu. 


1,342.2 
397.3 


4.2 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for producing countries not shown. 


Oats Barley 
1966 1967 Average 1966 
1960-64 
000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. 

1,205.3 | 1,110.2 585.4 705.0 
374.7 304.2 171.9 301.2 
801.3 781.9 405.6 393.2 
5.6 5.2 7.8 10.5 
50.3 53.0 59.0 43.9 
37.2 39.6 34.6 20.1 
7.9 11.0 5.6 5.4 

= — 5.0 4.4 
- 4s | 3.6 44 
= = 8.5 8.0 
5.0 2.3 1.6 1.3 


Harvests of Northern Hemisphere 


1967 


*000,000 bu. 
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§2.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1966 and 1967 in Specified 
Countries, with Average for 1960-64—concluded 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country Avera A 
ge verage 
1960-64 1966 1967 1960-64 1966 1967 
’000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. | ’000,000 bu. ||’000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. | 000,000 bu. 
Burope! 3. eA P eh. ccckcdetessies 1,141.2 1,130.2 1,255.6 1,461.5 1,828.0 2,080.8 
EEC— 

Belgiuny, Sora sawictse eeeiters care 27.1 20.2 24.9 21.0 22.3 28.7 
TAN Gat sme ecko acse tie eee es 169.9 177.6 190.0 286.6 340.8 446.6 
Germany West... 5s se s< =>: 143.4 161.2 187.3 157.7 aire fer 217.4 
Wtaliy..BiPetits vencwiatnastece cate 34.0 32.9 38.3 12e2 11.6 13.5 
UXCIM DOU ee niece cree 2.4 2.1 3.4 0.9 1.7 2.1 
Netherlandsy 3... ccc b derives 27.6 24.6 25.1 17.2 19.1 20.5 
Total Hi Cr cnenssccteece ane 404.3 418.6 469.0 495.5 573.2 728.8 
PAMISUTIA «Joc ete ce ais ciere Seautttteteiatorole 21.8 22.4 23.1 26.5 32.4 35.5 
Wenmark.. fe cscerse. ee seen 44.9 59.5 62.3 148.9 191.0 201.4 
inl anid eae eee os «ast eee oie 54.9 60.7 64.9 14.4 PY fe 81.3 
GTEECO: sshiowncits: to 1os be Pe eciean 9.7 12.0 11.2 11.4 29.3 38.5 
rel and) Oh oes. x crcteineteiveareiciee 24.3 20.0 21.0 24.3 28.0 28.0 
INO WAY:s a.i:s tieteie:<taseteuialers Heree-steitere 8.9 6.3 8.5 19.4 18/6 22.3 
Portugal ech csc ccs ck coe tee eee Sel 4.3 8.3 2.6 2.3 4.0 
DAING:, co hackle a teh eae e 29.2 28.8 30.5 86.9 100.3 120.9 
Sweden... cS ete a. cate ceca cet 81.0 79.5 95.4 48.2 64.7 71.9 
Swatzerland 9 Venus: «les Sette: «rae 2.8 74) 2.1 4.5 4.9 6.8 
United) Kangdom'....-s.cesee.o.>- 110.6 CM 95.3 270.6 400.6 431.3 
Total Western Europel...... 797.5 791.6 891.6 Pests 1,473.0 Teg20e7 
Bulgaria. mo fee joccacen see cance 10.6 17 We 29.5 48.9 45.3 
Czechoslovakia.........csecscesss 56.4 51.4 65.9 74.6 73.9 89.0 
Germany, laste... hos cciacceee 58.4 48.4 52.4 55.8 70.0 66.1 
unwary voce sence aca ak cee 8.0 5.0 4.3 44.1 42.1 42.6 
Poland 3.5: Beeee xadeates Matte nee 175.3 183.6 192.9 61.6 65.1 64.3 
FROMANIAE fees wor ceceice one ve 12.1 11.7 all ys 18.3 22.2 24.8 
YUROSIAVIN oh ee seeds ath vewve 22.7 26.6 25.1 24.2 32.7 27.8 
Total Eastern Europe!...... 343.7 338.6 364.0 308.2 355.0 360.1 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)....... 425.3 516.8 468.5 740.2 1,102.3 1,111.5 
ALPleal SIs seco s asi geas sebeeenan ak 11.0 8.3 14.8 90.0 78.5 116.7 

ALB OPIG «aes each Waele Toole eiee a ad — _ 24.1 6.2 - 
IMOTOCCOMM. cee tecnicos te cer rtnee 1.0 0.8 0.8 61.2 23,2 50.5 
WNIBIDSarsistc site veda vea savceeeoee _ _ _ 6.3 3.7 4.1 
United Arab Republic............ — — —— 6.5 4.7 5.1 
South Africa, Republic of......... 7.5 6.8 12.7 1.7 1.4 1.9 
SIRT IE icd ioss,. ra ean wile bie ondietoicrect 97.3 94.4 95.8 841.9 808.6 845.1 
CY PLUs srajai. Me hs G sinn anna Glace _ — _ 3.4 3.2 5.1 
Es Gaerne Orie CREPE IER Race -- — — 43.6 45.9 46.9 
TALC aman chistes svsta aceite dar ciciecasie Oe —_ — — 41.2 32.2 32.2 
Asrael). anda ete: «2 steschnagees ss _ _ _ 3.0 1.0 2.1 
Byriane es. eo iscens core _— _ — 24.9 6.9 13.8 
Rurkeyrmee ee ema eceata 30.0 31.0 32.7 152.0 160.8 174.5 

Afghanistany. soscass ladies Sou meee _ — _ 17.4 17.2 _ 
MCI ish s ci cs ielcies cyelceteicrenaree sae — — _ 120.8 109.2 112.5 
Japan...... Pico He orci ee 9.8 7.0 7.0 73.2 50.8 47.4 
Korea Southyre c.ccs ducted tae osiee _ _ _ 43.7 92.7 88.0 
Pailkistan $9 cents cies sisters thet. cok _ _ _ 6.2 4.4 4.8 
CCAIR ocr oss nos relate Sinise nie aii 82.3 136.2 54.6 53.4 69.8 43.1 
PANIStIali as, MRM wrecieocinre Mle tnowea 79.6 133.8 62.5 48.9 64.1 37.2 
INew. Zealand tiyc:cock eve cas. : Pest 2.4 _ 4.5 5.7 5.8 
World Totals............... 3,160.4 3,141.6 3,052.7 3,831.4 4,636.1 4,883.7 


1 Estimated totals include allowances for producing countries not shown. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its people 
since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has poured 
increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy of the 
country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood for 
hundreds of thousands of persons. Perhaps in no other country is the national wealth so 
dependent upon its forest resources and the success of its forest industries as in Canada. 


The annual forest harvest of some 3,849,000,000 cu. ft. of roundwood supports a highly 
complex and diversified domestic and export industry. The forest industries (which 
include the logging industry, the wood industries and the paper and allied industries) 
provide more than 270,000 man-years of employment and pay out more than $1,500,000,000 
annually in salaries and wages. In addition, a considerable number of people derive part 
of their income from farm woodlot operations, etc. The forests support a large number of 
sawmills and wood-using plants which in many cases are located in small towns and villages 
and contribute appreciably to the local economies. The sale of forest products abroad 
represents about one fifth of the value of Canada’s export trade. 


The predominant part played by the pulp and paper, lumber and other forest products 
industries in the development of the country and in its current economy has resulted in a 
widespread tendency to evaluate the forest in terms of timber alone. But equally im- 
portant is the fact that the existence of widespread forest cover, productive or unproductive 
in the sense of human utilization, remains essential to the maintenance of the balance of 
nature—in protecting water-catchment areas and assuring supplies of water, in lowering 
the temperature, reducing the velocity of the wind and protecting the land against drought 
and erosion, and in providing shelter for birds and animals. It is reassuring that a growing 
realization of the economic importance of the forest for its non-commercial values, including 
recreation and wildlife and watershed protection, is bringing about increasing recognition 
of the true value of the forest and is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forest resources and depletion and the federal forestry program were 
revised by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs 
were prepared by the forestry officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and 
allied industries, except as otherwise noted, were revised in the Forestry Section, Manufacturing and Primary 
Industries Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 1.—Forest Resources 


Forest Regions.*—The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate 
climatic zone but wide variations in physiographic soil and climatic conditions cause 
marked differences in their character in different parts of the country; hence, eight fairly 
well-defined forest regions may be recognized. ‘These regions, with the relative proportion 
of the total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Region Forest Area Region Forest Area 
Boreal isis corns Bees Pees 82.1 "ACAGIAN Sucatenccisue ata oe eee 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence...... 6.5 Columbia ss sAssikao ee eee 0.8 
Subalpimetak +. ease. see Ria Deciduous cu. ccemneennt es eeae 0.4 
MI ONtEne Me dere o-<6 sinc stais sis's-5, > 5 a06 0.8 2.3 sa 
COaSERIE! +. RIRERE tones 2.2 TOTAL : eee eee 100.0 


Boreal Forest Region.—This Region comprises the greater part of the forest area of 
Canada, forming a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador coast westward 
to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the black spruces 
are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are tamarack which ranges throughout, 
balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and alpine fir and lodgepole 
pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the forests are primarily coniferous, 
there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the white birches and poplars; 
these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly in the zone 
of transition to the prairie. In turn, the proportion of spruce and tamarack rises northward 
and, with increasingly rigorous climatic conditions, the close forest gives way to the open 
lichen-woodland which finally merges into tundra. In the east there is, along the southern 
border of the Region, a considerable intermixture of species from the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Forest such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, black 
ash and eastern white cedar. 


Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River Valley lies a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white and the red 
pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associated certain dominant 
broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar maple, red 
maple, red oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are the eastern 
white cedar and largetooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, butternut and 
white ash. Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam fir, jack pine, 
poplars and white birch, are intermixed and, in certain humid portions of the east, red 
spruce is abundant. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This is a coniferous forest found on the mountain uplands 
in Western Canada. It extends northward to the major divide separating the drainage 
of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers on the south and to that of the Stikine and Liard 
Rivers on the north. The presence of the black and the white spruces plus aspen and birch 
indicates a close relationship with the Boreal Region, and the characteristic species— 
Engelmann spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole pine—have boreal counterparts. There is 
some entry of blue Douglas fir from the Montane Forest and of western hemlock, western 
red cedar and amabilis fir from the Coast Forest. Other species found are western larch, 


whitebark pine, limber pine and, on the coastal mountains, yellow cedar and mountain 
hemlock. 


Montane Forest RegionThe Region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
of British Columbia as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the 
east side of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much 
of the western mountain system in the United States and comes in contact with the Coast, 
Columbia and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the southern 


* A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published by 
the Forestry Branch of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry. 
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portions. Blue Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the central and 
southern parts; lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter being particularly 
well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir from the 
Subalpine Region together with white birch are important constituents in the northern 
parts. The white spruce, although primarily boreal in affinity, is also present here. Exten- 
sive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and forbs are found in many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and western hemlock, 
with abundant Sitka spruce in the north and with the addition of Douglas fir in the south. 
Amabilis fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and 
alpine fir, are common toward the timber-line. Western white pine is found in the southern 
parts and western yew is scattered throughout. Broadleaved trees, such as black cotton- 
wood, red alder and broadleaf maple, have a limited distribution. Arbutus and Garry 
oak, species whose centres of population lie southward in the United States, occur in Canada 
only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent islands and mainland. 


Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, exclusive 
of Newfoundland, there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Region 
and, to a lesser extent, to the Boreal Region. Red spruce is a characteristic though not 
exclusive species and associated with it are balsam fir, yellow birch and sugar maple, 
with some red pine, white pine and hemlock. Beech was once an important forest constit- 
uent but the beech bark disease has drastically reduced its abundance in Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. Other species of wide distribution 
are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, red maple, white birch, 
wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar, although present in New Brunswick, is 
extremely rare elsewhere and jack pine is apparently absent from the upper St. John 
Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Columbia Forest Region—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red cedar 
and western hemlock are the characteristic species in this interior “wet belt’’. Associated 
trees are the blue Douglas fir which is of general distribution and, in the southern parts, 
western white pine, western larch, grand fir and western yew. Engelmann spruce from 
the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent 
at the upper levels of the forest in the remainder of the Region. At lower elevations in 
the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley the forest grades into the Montane Region 
and, in a few places, into prairie grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region—A small portion of the deciduous forest, widespread in 
the eastern United States, occurs in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario. Here, with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, 
are scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in 
this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut hickories, 
and scarlet, black and pin oaks. In addition, black walnut, sycamore and swamp white 
oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few and there is only a scattered 
distribution of white pine, tamarack, red juniper and hemlock. 


Forest Land.—The forest area of Canada is estimated at 1,710,788 sq. miles, about 
57 p.c. of which is “productive’”’ in the sense that it is capable of producing merchantable 
timber; the remainder is incapable of producing merchantable timber because of adverse 
climatic, soil or moisture conditions or is reserve forest land for which no inventories are 
available. Table 1 shows the areas of productive and non-productive forest land in each 
province and territory; forest land in each province classified by type of growth is given in 
Chapter I at p. 25. 
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1.—Productive and Non-productive Forest Land, by Province 


: Non- 
Productive : 
Province or Territory Forest prediettie Total 

Land andl 
sq. miles 8q. miles sq. miles 
Newloundland = 2046 fasten. Beret cova ee ce Sect at se oc eee slemienaeteriat. 33 , 862 53,930 87,792 
Prince Hd wardlsland : frets. sis bree « Peete Dea ere Stel «PR Edel tes ee 813 121 934 
(NOv.a SCObIA cas 5 /ysccasth alerts erie tale <insszotelelomn eels Sale da genes eanaale siamese 15,080 1,194 16,274 
New Brunswick Js SHRM a ts foe culate Sets ee Te ans ee eee 23, 887 442 24,329 
Quehecanshwaek  Pened ieidestres Gelade» saisin deeaich abies eeereee erie 220, 625 157,500 378, 125 
CO} rte top Pernt GoM On Ariat IDO Aone sar ms; Omerat. Gmuce on 164, 568 97,174 261,742 
(IM aniGO DAs ee Peas tee eS vee bite aie latte aletare Gina Petele.wleeuaingeretettto a ateenereee 58, 189 64,632 122,821 
Saskatchewan. . REE OO Pet otk EnO SOOO Sua tha 42,142 75,596 117,738 
PAL CRG Site acc curte-s ae acatetayeusveles veka, als tous sencti ace oie halo) <RatoitsToxean MOA nO ee OA 116,572 41,023 157,595 
British Columbia se 448 eeee oe ree he oe oe at eee a het eearte gee 208,411 59, 227 267, 688 
“ROTATS, cle RO VINCES x00 ,« cssisy sts sc, sfotaloveisf ate, ccckevauetsrereaearat ayaa 884, 149 550, 839 1, 434, 988 
YirkonMerritor y.rat sats tis carers cin sll seus cele a aisielags stelatottas stereos sivtere Ditcterers 42,100 39,100 81,200 
Northwest: Territories, 1.) acia SSAA. clad de tassios cree eioleleieito hte eins 33,600 161,000 194,600 
Canada tisk ce cree rent semaines octane Saas Sire ae itS Cente 959,849 750, 939 1,710, 788 


Inventories of the forest resources are made periodically by provincial forest authorities 
and, with their co-operation, the Forestry Branch of the Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry compiles national statistics. The latest estimates of the total stand of merchant- 
able timber, by province and region, appear in Table 2. These estimates are subject to 
constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 


2.—Estimate of Merchantable Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by 
Province and Region 


Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 
Province and Region 
Large Small Large Small Large Small 
Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total 
Million 000 Million “Million 000 Million || Million 000 Million 
cu. ft. cords cu, ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. || cu. ft. | cords cu. ft. 
Newfoundland........... 2,125) 186,400) 13,719 244 3,922 577 2,369} 140,822) 14,296 
AT ACLOR see eerie eres 1,106 70,000 7,056 Td 2,353 aA 1,182 72,353 7,882 
Island a BIR Nea aS atadeevel 1,020 66,400 6,664 167 1,569 800 1,187 67,969 6,964 
Prince Edward Island... 20 1,829 175 id 800 75 27 2,629 250 
Nova Scotia............. 2,149} 50,824 6, 469 1,529] 20,988 3,313 3,678} 71,812 9,782 
New Brunswick......... 4,300) 89,978} 11,948 2,652} 26,713 4,923 6,952} 116,691) 16,871 
Tortats, ATLANTIC 

[PROVINCES Sc ot onside 8,594) 279,031} 32,311 4,432) 52,423 8,888] 13,026] 331,454) 41,199 
Quebec hynny vcteletsle ss. of 59,702| 290,220) 84,371 17,472} 73,985} 23,761] 77,174] 364,205] 108,132 
ONtATI Ose, rosrhtry den hacen: 21,584) 530,286} 66,654) 25,466) 228,825) 44,916] 47,050) 759,061] 111,570 

ToTats, CENTRAL 

RONEN OHS». stelernsie kere 81,286] 820,456] 151,025] 42,9388] 302,810}  68,677]| 124,224/1,123,266} 219,702 
Mianitopaeuriy then .teck 1,863} 92,498 9,725 1,065} 24,188 3, dal 2,928] 116,686} 12,846 
Saskatchewan........... 1,742} 102,637) 10,467 3,174] 76,822 9,704 4,916] 179,459] 20,171 
Alberta nec. xorg ns.cnnee 18,241) 207,720} 30,897} 12,343) 187,885) 24,063] 25,584] 345,605) 54,960 

TotTats, PRAIRIE ’ 

IBROVINCHS. fiasco. 16,846] 402,855) 51,089) 16,582] 238,895) 36,888] 33,428) 641,750} 87,977 
British Columbia........ 292,020) 766,021} 357,182) 14,337] 64,119]  19,787|| 306,357| 830,140) 376,919 
Yukon Territory......... 926} 76,000 7,386 180} 18,700 1,770 1,106} 94,700 pil 
Northwest Territories... 600} 112,000; 10,120 424| 41,000 3,909 1,024] 153,000} 14,029 

Canadas cece. vce ais 400, 272|/2,456,363| 609,063) 78,893} 717,947) 139,919] 479,165/3,174,310| 748,982 


1 Ten inches D.B.H. or over (suitable for saw timber). 2 Four to nine inches (units of 85 cu. ft.). 
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Tenure of Forest Land.—Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the pro- 
ductive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the right 
of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under lease or 
licence have been granted on 23 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder comprises 
unalienated productive forest areas and federal lands such as Indian reserves, military 
reserves, etc. 


Woodlots on the 430,522 farms (1966) across the country comprise about 3 p.c. of the 
total productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three or four acres 
to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Also, the woodlots 
of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the southern part 
of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in quality than 
those typical of the northern forests. 


3.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province 


(Net area in sq. miles) 


EE ed 
Cee — ————————— ————  ———————_ 00800 


Federal Total 
Provincial Crown Land Crown Privately Owned Land re) ow 
‘fiend ccupied 
Province or Territory SSS Seed ie 
: Leases | Permits Farm Fo ae 
and and Total Total | Wood- | Other | Total bend 
Licences Sales lots vie 

Newfoundland............. 25,976 on 25,976 —_ 31 175 1,746 27,722 
aprador stecsechisss ses 19,219 _ 19,219 — _ _— — 19,219 
LE 1 eee ae ee 6,757 a 6,757 — $1 1,715 1,746 8,608 
Prince Edward Island..... — 6 6 3 417 382 799 808 
Nova Scotia.............. 1,148 19 1, 167 31 2,130 9,525 11, 655 12, 853 
New Brunswick........... 10, 403 _ 10,403 413 1, 923 10, 459 12,382 23, 198 
UNC a oA ce 77,805 — 77,805 225 6,678 18,436 25,114 103, 144 
TiN Se MBcae ceo 83,903 — 83,919! 96 5,086 11,105 16,191 100, 206 
PR AIICODS: cscs et ecties e cee 1,488 600 2,088 320 2,327 1,489 3,816 6, 224 
Saskatchewan............. 1,815 1,000 2,815 592 2,216 2,081 4,297 7,704 
PRIEIONE SS. «a des cua cnt oa¥ 7,659 _— 7,659 1,631 3,317 _— 3,317 12,607 
British Columbia.......... 3,834 2,344 6,178 920 1,147 9,141 10, 288 17,386 
Yukon Territory.......... — _ _ 25 2 _ 2 27 
Northwest Territories..... _ — _ 2 _ _— _— 2 
Canada........... 214,031 3,969 | 218,016! 4,2582| 25,274 64,333 89,607 311,881 
a tat lg i ph ae at es ee ae ie elie el lad Ge al bere ae ee | eS 
1 Includes 16 sq. miles of ‘“‘other’”’ provincial Crown land. 2 Of this total, 320 sq. miles are under lease or 


(aaa sq. miles in Alberta, the 25 sq. miles in the Yukon Territory and the 2 sq. miles in the Northwest 
erritories. 


Canada’s Forest Trees. *—There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 
31 are conifers or ‘softwoods’. About two thirds of these softwoods and one tenth of the 
large number of the deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial value. 


The spruces are the most important forest trees in Canada. Although red spruce is 
found only in Eastern Canada, and Sitka and Engelmann only in the far west, black spruce 
and white spruce are found from the Atlantic almost to the Pacific, and northward to 
Alaska. About one third of Canada’s timber volume is spruce. The wood is used for 
pulpwood, lumber and plywood. 


Second only to the spruces are the two-needled pines—jack pine, which grows from 
Nova Scotia to northern Alberta and the Northwest Territories, and lodgepole pine in 
western Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon Territory. These pines comprise 11 p.c. 
of Canada’s standing timber volume. 


Third in importance are the true firs, of which the most widely distributed is the 
balsam fir, found from the Atlantic seaboard west to north-central Alberta. In the far 


_ .* Prepared by John W. Ker, Professor of Forestry, University of New Brunswick; reproduced courtesy Timber- 
jack Machines Limited. The dominant epecies existing in each forest region are given on pp. 528-529 and detailed 
information is contained in Department of Fisheries and Forestry Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada. 
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west are three species: grand fir, which grows on the southern coast of British Columbia 
and in the southern interior; amabilis fir, found at intermediate levels on the coast; and. 
alpine fir, which grows in the mountains and interior of British Columbia, the foothills. 
of Alberta and southern Yukon Territory. The wood is commonly cut as pulpwood and, | 
to a lesser extent, as sawlogs. 


Next in abundance is a family of eight broadleaved deciduous trees: the trembling 
aspen, largetooth aspen, balsam poplar and five cottonwoods—the eastern, black, lanceleaf, 
narrowleaf and plains cottonwood. The most widely distributed is the trembling aspen, 
followed by the balsam poplar. The black cottonwood reaches the largest size in this. 
family. In demand for veneer stock, this species and its hybrids will yield large wood 
volumes per acre on short rotations under intensive management. The other species in 
this group are used in the manufacture of excelsior and soda pulp. 


Fifth among Canada’s forest trees is the hemlock. Three species are native to Canada: 
eastern hemlock grows in the Maritimes, southern Quebec and Ontario; western hemlock at 
lower and intermediate levels throughout the coastal and interior wet belts of British, 
Columbia; and mountain hemlock at higher elevations in the southern mountains of British | 
Columbia, growing down to sea level on wet, exposed sites on the northern coast and the 
panhandle of Alaska. Western hemlock is a valuable pulpwood species. Eastern hemlock 
is a main commercial source of tannin and the wood is used for railway ties, wood-stave 
pipe, lumber and pulp. Mountain hemlock is not important as a timber species. 


The tree responsible more than any other for British Columbia’s world-wide reputa- 
tion for timber is the coastal form of the Douglas fir, which is dominant in the forests of 
the south coast and the southeastern half of Vancouver Island. An interior form, the 
blue Douglas fir, is widely distributed throughout the Rocky Mountain system. Douglas | 
fir is used extensively for lumber, plywood, construction timbers, piling and kraft pulp. 


Next in order are the cedars, including arborvitae and yellow cedar. The eastern 
white cedar is found from western Nova Scotia to Manitoba; its wood is light and resistant 
to decay. The western red is of prime importance to British Columbia. In virgin forests, 
it attains heights of 150 to 200 feet and diameters of 8 to 10 feet. It is used for lumber, 
hand-split shakes, shingles, poles and posts. At higher altitudes on the British Columbia 
coast, the red cedar is replaced by the yellow cedar. The wood of this species also resists 
decay and is prized for boat-building and interior finishing. It is useful for poles, piling 
and as battery separators. 


Finally, there are the birches. Most abundant is the white birch which grows widely | 
throughout Canada. Western white birch is a large tree, reaching heights of 100 feet 
and diameters of three to four feet. It is found in northern and western Alberta, in 
British Columbia and also on the Atlantic Coast in the east. However, the most important 
hardwood tree in Eastern Canada is the yellow birch, which grows in southern Newfound- 
land, the Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario. Its wood is much in demand for flooring, | 
furniture, veneer and railroad ties. 


Canada is indeed fortunate to possess such a diversity of useful tree species. The 
white pine and spruce in the east, and Douglas fir, western red cedar and western hemlock 
in British Columbia have won for Canada its enviable position as the world’s leading 
nation in forest products trade. 


Section 2.—Forest Depletion 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 4. 


The latest information available on the rate and causes of depletion of reserves of 
merchantable timber is given in Table 4. These data are not directly comparable with | 
those given in previous Year Books. For instance, earlier DBS figures for British | 
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Columbia differed from those issued by the British Columbia Forest Service because the 
latter used different conversion factors and different classifications for wood cut in the 
forests. The DBS is now using British Columbia Forest Service production figures so 
that the former confusion often encountered by users has been eliminated. Detailed 
information is given in DBS publication Logging, 1963 (Cat. No. 25-201). 


Table 4 shows only the depletion of the forests caused by utilization and by fire. 
Information on the extent of damage caused by agencies other than fire, such as insects, 
disease and natural mortality, is not available. Losses from insects and diseases alone 
are estimated to be in excess of 1,000,000 M cu. ft. of merchantable timber annually. 


The productive forests of Canada covering an area of 959,849 sq. miles constitute the 
reserve from which forest production will be obtained in the immediate future. The 
supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated at 748,982,000 M cu. ft. and the 
average annual utilization in 1956-65 of 3,326,494 M cu. ft. therefore represented less 
than one half of one percent of the supply. However, it should be noted that utilization 
does not occur evenly throughout the productive forest area but is concentrated on the 
relatively small area of occupied forest land (land under lease, licence or private owner- 
ship). Thus, overcutting may occur on many of these occupied areas, emphasizing the 
need for orderly management of all commercial forests if the forest industries are to 
maintain their important position in the Canadian economy. Also, efficient utilization 
of cut timber is an important factor related to forest depletion, 


4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion by Fire, Ten-Year Average 1956-65 


Percentage 
Item Usable of Tota 
o Depletion 
M cu. ft. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
PGI CALIOMISOME Adel hes cloleentsloaats silts SOE ae ee ers ae aeae pastels emeas pues a ewle es 1,736,968 45.4 
BN Orie sees Seca eae oe errata onatare Tava fey ovararBrenatpraereTereroreer Taare 9,754 0.3 
Pulpwood— 
RAC OIG TSO -5 5b ses Ste sea as Rime ee ciate te oie, 's >. ed ale olalena myetert e byarets Sietets viet 1,155,330 30.2 
I BOLLOR ee ee Le ern oe canine eek nein 118,285 oi 
1 2a TG iM oad: hon pemie hy CGI Ces OG: EAI S TERI ISIACTS RR Ao a eae ae 248,575 6.5 
FRB GDy DTOCUOUS Abs esa: Ree chase, Oho weleies clerareie sid eldeittele sects otca easter ohelabe ple 57, 632 1.5 
ToCals, Wtizatlorieer sens. kocsis: isla ete MARI dors cee vie nlp 3,326, 494 87.0 
Wastage— 
PUM OTGSG HVCS 558 cic os g Mes cinle cx MRS ca RAO ER ie 2 oes acne srekthieeaae es kat aetpis 497, 584 13.0 
JA PR LET Gre Bee ete Hema Cen ce -aetaeian SAnnigse Sar frcerion Sine a6 3,824,078 100.0 


Forest Fire Statistics.—The number of forest fires reported in Canada during 1967 
totalled 8,650, second only to the record high of 8,655 reported in 1961. The 1967 total 
compares with 7,468 during the 1966 fire season and an annual average of 6,903 for the 
ten-year period 1957-66. Despite a near record number of fires, the area burned in 1967 
was below the ten-year average—2,211,954 acres compared with 2,342,482 acres, respec- 
tively. Some 85 p.c. of the total acreage destroyed was reported within the provincial 
boundaries which accounted for the unusually high monetary losses in the latest year. 


Of the 8,650 forest fires reported, some 6,429 or 74 p.c. were caused by human care- 
lessness, recreationists accounting for 25 p.c. and settlers for 12 p.c. However, because 
a high proportion of man-caused fires occur in areas easily accessible to fire-fighting forces, 
fires attributed to this cause are generally more easily controlled than those started by 
lightning. Only 26 p.c. of all fires were ignited by lightning but this single cause accounted 
for 73 p.c. of the total area burned during the 1967 fire season. 
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5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1966 and 1967, compared with Ten- Year Average 1957-66 
Item Average 1966 1967 
1957-66 
IPOS ras Seweatiene Bre esieKesie ois: s harofaisso8 ois asa. sista ts.sicssse: ess ate aie ears seine mers No. 6,903 7,468 8,650 
Under'l0'acrea™, Was 22) ND Oe ee ss 5, 782 6,705 7,189 
JOM Cres yOrOVEr visit > sew otal eee ae Se aies eh ess De eee se 1,121 763 1,461 
Area Burneds Nae. oa hoe oe Se ee acres} 2,342,482 1,144,439 2,211,954 
Merchantable timbers can natch ene cee eee g 566, 466 252,520 401,043 
Young! gtowthatcsscase eke soa eo ah son ee ee eee SG 498,216 394, 453 461,595 
Cut-overlandst hs aecres.. suk d. oe aoe ae eee sé 285,948 18,636 92,896 
INon-forested lands \..445.; webincissaiein ce Ree ee ee 4 991,852 478, 830 1, 256, 420 
Average Sizeof hire, 3.275 -.64& |S ae P eee acres 339 153 256 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Saw; timber Purest ss fees eres cis Ae 1,341,394 153, 400 893 , 947 
Small material 2,357,365 2,282,342 2,485,646 
Estimated Values Destroyed!..............00.. ccc cece ee eeees $ 13,004,157 3,970,283 18,191,893 
Merchantablevtim ber .cscbe ade sien ee ce cement ne $ 8,644,540 1,174, 087 10,240,911 
Vioungsrowth rk eae as. eee a ee ne ee $ 2,873,914 2,186,001 5,562,226 
Cutover landsin Seki cact hi, area oie eatin ee ee $ 426,141 73,544 354, 534 
Otherjproperty, DULG sy. cca tan er enc atten eee ie $ 1,059, 562 536,651 2,034, 222 
Actual Cost of Fire Fighting................ 00.0... cece eee eee $ 6,356, 492 6,808, 912 17,880,910 
Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Cost.......... $ 19,360,649 10,779,195 36,072,803 
Areaaumder protection Meets «c.aeanean ics atiewedeinse. concen sen cee sq.miles| 1,410,000 1,524,185 1,562,075 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities, 


6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province or Area, 1966 and 1967, compared with Ten-Year Average 


57-66 
Averages 1957-66 1966 1967 
eee) a) h = ue = ae = se 
ederal Lan . rea ighting . Area ighting : Area ighting 
Fires Burned | Cost and Fires Burned | Cost and Fires Burned | Cost and 
Damage Damage Damage 
No. acres $ No. acres $ No. acres $ 
Province— 
Newfoundland...... 214 | 156,993 |1,113, 428 157 4,273 12,230 264 | 611,957 | 1,706,656 
Prince Edward 
Islands: .3e¢ ae se 1 I 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 
Nova Scotia........ 509 7,614 77,981 817 2,812 26,537 318 5,768 130, 260 
New Brunswick.... 411 14,138 322,700 639 4,224 200, 899 311 4,889 147,958 
Quebecherec ss eecee 869 109,288 |2,353,116 732 20,451 |1, 226,039 939 269,187 | 7,822,645 
Ontamlompenn. cre oct 1,489 | 143,708 |4,458,840 |) 1,921 14,415 | 762,642 || 1,465 63,502 | 2,778,730 
Manitoba..........5 381 | 524,861 |1,175,790 235 6,154 | 147,241 638 | 322,096 907,601 
Saskatchewan...... 266 | 395,870 |1,1238,776 216 33,201 |1,139,213 418 | 321,016 | 3,426,050 
WAIIDeL tain nk apes see 422 71,285 |2,124, 762 371 69,950 |2, 764,025 796 23,215 | 3,309,159 
British Columbia...} 2,117 | 438,039 |5,598,218 || 1,967 54,788 |2,304,769 || 3,216 | 244,483 |14, 987,860 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon Territory... 64 | 227,296 | 374,684 103 | 893,048 | 876,912 73 | 169,835 455, 584 
Northwest 
Territories........ 112 | 245,756 | 590,805 248 | 540,941 |1,310,817 129 | 165,507 366, 389 
National Parks..... 34 7,211 36,643 33 3 1,028 71 10,354 30, 082 
Indian lands........ 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Other federal lands 
(including 
military areas)... 15 473 9,906 29 179 6,843 12 145 3,829 
LOUalS cence tee 6,903 |2,342,482 |19,360,649 || 7,468 |1,144,439 10,779,195 || 8,650 |2,211,954 |36,072,803 


a i a a aaa a ice | Pe | ee 


1 Not reported. 2 Included in provincial figures. 
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7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1966 and 1967, compared with Six-Year Average 1961-66 


Cause Averages 1961-66 1966 1967 
No p.c No. p.c No p.c 
PERM EST ON Party tec ciesicitionsta a ersie piers: araieisists/s Sieiave «rele 1,738 24 1,809 24 2,157 25 
“UP ETA ee See oe eee ae 870 12 885 12 1,028 12 
RUFIDRIELOUCLAGIODS «oh hares tien cihsle iplaikcicuvee.s ede neers 254 3 341 4 388 5 
ERPEIEMECU Behr oh gtaternnte ss NAc ia vases ic.cis «STR sits ote 292 4 419 6 779 9 
MIBBGE UC USLTICS viom ce sec wich sales osceeeleeuh eee 335 5 384 5 385 4 
Ud TGR ee oles SA eee Senna o cad dea en etnres 315 4 280 4 290 3 
MMGRCOMANCOUSIRTOWN «2... facials dss visuiee eis cso sien 1,168 16 1,204 16 1,047 12 
POLST RTS CAA USS ae cae faa 377 5 460 6 355 4 
Totals, Man-caused................ 5,349 73 5,782 77 6,429 74 
NBME INGE DO eras COG We cree se ak gis 6% leis Siok wisieraselaicls wie 2,028 27 1,686 23 222i 26 
Totals All Fires ic. ss occdqesiae secs 75307 100 7,468 100 8,650 100 


Section 3.—Statistics of Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries engaged in the felling of timber and 
its transformation into a great variety of products required in modern living. The ex- 
tensive forests of Canada provide raw materials for several large and growing primary 
industries, i.e., the sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood 
mills, the particle board plants and the pulp and paper mills, which in their turn provide 
raw materials for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
primary industries into more highly manufactured goods such as sash, doors, mill work, 
wooden boxes, furniture, converted papers and paper goods, etc. However, much of the 
output of the primary forest industries is exported; the sawmill industry and the pulp and 
paper industry, especially, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of 
Canada and thereby provide an important part of the foreign exchange necessary to pay 
for the imports from other countries. 

Statistics of manufacturing activity and total activity of the wood industries and the 
paper and allied industries may be found in a number of tables in Chapter XVI on Manu- 
factures. These statistics and those included in the tables of this Section are based on 
the revised standard industrial classification and the new establishment concept, explained 
in Chapter XVI. 


Subsection 1.—Logging Industry 


The forests of Canada provide the raw materials for its sawmills and planing mills, 
shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, particle board plants and pulp and paper mills 
as well as roundwood for export in unmanufactured state and other products such as 
fuelwood, poles and piling, fence posts, mining timber, Christmas trees, etc. Tables 8 
and 9 give the estimated quantities of wood cut in Canada by province and by type of 
product. In estimating the annual cut, certain factors have been used to convert com- 
mercial units to cubic feet. These are as follows (British Columbia estimates are supplied 


by the British Columbia Forest Service) :— 
Equivalent Volume in Cubic Feet 


British Columbia 


Product Coast Interior Other 
CS aay Yc Wy aye) &1°- RO SRR. TEC art APIO A IACI M ft.b.m. 166.6 173.9 200 
EXUD WOO Gas so Sa PERE cple abioldeeticie. tile ofits’ cord 80 80 85 
IEPA eet: i a i een On ene ety a _ 4 80 80 80 
Round mining timber nye * 100 100 85 
WGon for charcoal. tensieciein vive edee nar awen ere eurers sf es oo 80 


aaa DRS ore arc hci a9 glia ey aiik al tie Bae vitn ek, Seuss d bse No. 1 1 1.2 
MCR TRU wearer sabes see vese eco eHrnanaeccenwincs is 1 1 1 
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8.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Province, 1961-66 


Province or Territory 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 


INewloundland Sc oecamttcnh «cen 98,014 74,649 89,027 96,800 98,810 100,414 
Prince Edward Island.............. 10,157 5,514 6,045 6,072 6,685 6, 663 
INOVAISCOULA. tit eae nee te toe 96,747 81,907 86,554 104,640 106,792 108, 209 
INST BV A) Re omeaseamemaunae copee 193,346 140,627 198 , 258 195, 503 195,297 212,621 
Quebectuersrcmecc ae ae noe enetns 914,096 876 , 043 913,542 933,096 935,709 994,015 
Ontarioterccms eee ect ee ies 494 , 048 519, 414 535,077 569, 767 567,131 591,144 
Manitoba s..ceususbaces teen een ee 37, 602 53,160 41,556 39, 402 42,491 43,407 
Paskatchowanewsenennios cements 44,036 47,844 42,091 39,370 45,403 48,900 
ALDODUdnccecacsatm cscs cere iit 118,390 131,706 133, 472 124,475 126,584 | 180, 268 
Britisi’ Columbia ws «aeccee cciew actos 1,167,051 | 1,342,936 | 1,473,423 | 1,514,595 | 1,533,113 1,602,437 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 1,815 4,106 3,965 3,265 2,654 3,676 

Canada. ook... chance: Gap ae 3,175,302 | 3,277,906 | 3,523,010 | 3,626,985 | 3,660,669 3,841,754 


a a Se a a Sea ee ee ee ee 


9.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Type of Product, 1964-66 
a A eT tele ATs “ 


1964 1965 1966 


Type of Product 
Quantity | Equivalent} Quantity | Equivalent] Quantity | Equivalent 
Reported or] Volume in |Reported or] Volume in |Reported or] Volume in 
Estimated | M cu. ft.1 | Estimated | M cu. ft.1 | Estimated | M cu. ft.! 


Logs and bolts........... M ft. b.m. | 12,232,544 | 2,186,595 | 12,383,822 | 2,211,299 | 12,601,348 2,244,066 
Pulpwood)eepastasries atcaoce cord | 13,966,603 | 1,184,947 | 14,219,455 | 1,206,516 | 15,925,964 1,351, 483 
Buelwoods.:..<i Fees ae sf 2,433, 987 195,519 | 2,262,938 181,035 | 2,143,564 171, 483 
Polesyandipiling seca scenes M cu. ft. 20,056 20,056 17, 880 17,880 22,957 22,957 
Round mining timber......... cord 63,591 5,454 57,439 4,916 66, 293 5,662 
Wood for charcoal............ se 42,000 3,360 42,000 3,360 36, 567 2,925 
Henceipostanenentc reeset No. | 18,658,425 22,283 | 19,276,553 23,070 19,423,161 23,249 
Hencerailayes eet ian: f 789, 404 789 912,041 913 882, 412 883 
Miscellaneous roundwood...M cu. ft. 7,982 7,982 11,680 11,680 19,046 19,046 

Dotals «sisi sstapenssasnccees ac 3,626, 985 ace 3, 660, 669 cee 3,841,754 


—— ee 2 ee ea ee | ees | Cree eee ee eee 
1 See text preceding Table 8. 
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New logging machinery and equipment is continually being designed and tested by individual 
industries and associations. One of the latest is the mobile machine that de-limbs, de-barks 
and cuts the tree into predetermined lengths in one operation. 


Subsection 2.—Wood Industries 


The standard industrial classification subdivides the wood industries group into the 
following industries: sawmills and planing mills, shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, 
sash, door and other millwork plants, hardwood flooring mills, wooden box factories, the 
coffin and casket industry and miscellaneous wood industries. The latter item is further 
subdivided into the wood preservation industry, the wood handles and turning industry, 
the woodenware industry, the cooperage industry and miscellaneous wood industries, n.e.s. 


The sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood mills and the 
particle board plants (the latter are included in the miscellaneous wood industries, n.e.s. 
group) mainly use roundwood as a raw material and sometimes are called primary wood 
industries and are dealt with separately below. The other industries, which constitute the 
secondary wood industries, further manufacture part of the production of the primary wood 
industries into a great variety of products. However, most of the production of the 
primary wood industries is not further processed. 


Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry.—Lumber is by far the most important single 
product of this industry and, as shown in Table 10, British Columbia is the most important 
province in this field. It should also be noted that the shipment figures of Tables 10 and 
11 contain a certain element of duplication because sales of lumber from one sawmill to 
another will be reported as shipments by both establishments. Similar situations occur 
in most industries to a greater or lesser extent. 


In addition to the lumber produced by the sawmill and planing mill industry, a small 
amount is produced by establishments classified to other industries, bringing total lumber 
production in Canada in 1966 to 10,373,199 M ft. b.m. compared with 10,815,355 M ft. 
b.m. in 1965. 
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10.—Lumber Production and Shipments and Value of All Shipments of the Sawmill and 


Planing Mill Industry, by Province, 1965 and 1966 


Value of 
Lumber Shipments of 
Province or Territory Q al ; Wises 
: uantity alue o of Own 
Production Shipped Shipments | Manufacture 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $'000 $’000 
1965 
Newtoundland). xactesmree secre cate cee iis rasieit oni ere 13,310 18, 464 1,521 2,154 
Prince: Hdward Islandijsssane ce eect cote see 6, 088 2,029 142 216 
Nova: Scotia). pene Genet ee er ei tne 204, 768 178, 887 13,396 16,708 
New: Brinswichs fee: oe. feos Sener eee ee 323,883 333, 266 25,559 34,787 
QUED OG cise sce Sk os Skene eiate ees a RENT 1,409,941 1,317, 460 102,706 126, 667 
ONEATIO Ns ec Asse enc St OC: vale stone 792,994 748, 388 65, 503 79, 858 
Manitobac® «4: 3g. th cee anne erie res aclariaee seemed 32,692 27,969 1,712 2,288 
Saskatchewan Sec tee eee ee ieee: wee cttine Sime sae 48,292 70,296 4,369 5,374 
Al bertayd, . scloes manera sete tek lhc tosinue ee ie ese 309,113 379, 876 22,071 25,390 
BritishiG olumpiay. papers monet 7,019,209 7,426,948 511,725 602, 218 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...............--0-- 6,584 Gross 538 538 
Canad asides eiucic aot. deemtenuisnae oe eat 10,166,874 10,510,111 749, 242 896,198 
1966 
Newtoundland s oi.cc.ci0 one coc eet Con Cee eee 10,545 14,097 1,181 1,427 
Princetb.dwardy Island sss aecacen een erence 4,966 1,898 139 201 
NOVaSCotiae : co. «isaac er merce ree 203, 136 187, 422 14,912 18,265 
New Brunswick seat ee ccna naan eran tiered: seater 299, 332 332,418 25,850 35,725 
Quel ee Fate varars vans ee eit neyocavans cov eha rage ccaceae rare eerareta cremole Gasisbors ans 1,340,724 1,302,988 105, 589 129,971 
QNtALIOS HAFAN ED I. IS aL TE PTE Sete RN INE 869,059 766,743 72,289 90, 466 
Manitoba tsnetunios tatontorns tenlareeeocoa- atte ae ae 32,911 31,826 2,042 2,447 
Saskatche wanes ces persruteteresren rend eleesvan totes voure fortes aot 67,385 94,145 6,064 7,031 
AIUDCrta. i ccesas cnc oa eae ee ee en 285,014 302, 603 18, 188 22,920 
British Columbia taeecrie een hace one erere 6, 889, 224 7,178, 816 521,196 608, 893 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............00000: 5, 494 4,978 825 332 
Canada. iccisinsiec soo00 sa 000 Meee Cat date he eaten 10,007,790 10,217, 934 767,773 917, 676 


11.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments of the Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry, 
by Species. 1965 and 1966 


Kind of Wood 


Spruce: temraotacs atten cnais capac faces does 
Douglas fir 
Hemlocki tt... faawte 


Balsam fir 


1965 

Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m. $’000 
3,948,615 255,072 
2,146,302 153, 563 
1,915,962 133,828 
692,497 58,746 
303, 888 29,372 
347,352 24,046 
172,137 19,443 
132, 602 16,787 
280, 223 15,459 
205,784 13,993 
364,749 28,933 
10,510,111 "749, 242 


1966 

Quantity Value 

M ft. b.m. $7000 
3,908, 229 265 , 3824 
1,952,703 149, 694 
1,883, 237 136,016 
708,681 61,421 
310,219 31,813 
331,004 22,255 
184, 529 22,712 
150, 490 20,158 
253, 672 15,141 
183, 409 12,764 
351,761 30,475 
10,217,934 767,773 


Shingle Mill Industry.—Most of the shingles and shakes produced in Canada are 


from British Columbia mills. 


All establishments classified to this industry reported, for 


the year 1966, shipments of 1,966,366 squares of shingles and shakes valued at $25,048,000, 
of which British Columbia accounted for 1,886,861 squares valued at $24,362,000. How- 
ever, it should be mentioned that considerable quantities are produced by establishments 
classified to other industries and by individuals intermittently operating one or two shingle 
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machines or producing by hand; although no adequate measure of this production is 
available, it is known to contribute significantly to the total. Of the total production in 
1966, 2,341,209 squares were exported, 2,299,847 squares going to the United States. 


Veneer and Plywood Industry.—The production of hardwood veneer and plywood 
in Canada is confined largely to the eastern provinces and the production of softwood veneer 
and plywood almost entirely to British Columbia. For the latter, Douglas fir is most com- 
monly utilized because of the availability of large diameter logs of this species from which 
large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. Of the hardwoods, yellow birch is by far the 
most important species. Although most of the raw materials for this industry are of 
Canadian origin, some decorative woods are imported, particularly walnut. 


About 50 p.c. of the shipments of veneer, shown in Table 12, are softwood veneers; 
most of these are further manufactured into plywood by Canadian mills, thus contributing 
to the shipments of plywood shown in the same table. Some of the hardwood veneers are 
also shipped to other veneer and plywood mills for further manufacture or to other indus- 
tries such as the furniture industry for veneering purposes, but a significant portion is 
exported. Total exports in 1966 amounted to 1,029,634 M sq. ft. valued at $31,761,000, of 
which 986,914 M sq. ft. valued at $29,052,000 went to the United States. 


Most of the plywood is consumed in Canada, although exports are not unimportant; 
in 1966 these amounted to 49,504 M sq. ft. of hardwood plywood valued at $8,261,000 and 
509,884 M sq. ft. of softwood plywood valued at $33,257,000. The greater part of the 
exports of hardwood plywood went to the United States (46,235 M sq. ft. valued at 
$7,378,000) but most of the softwood plywood exports went to Britain (378,090 M sq. ft. 
valued at $24,769,000). 


12.—Veneer and Plywood Shipments, by Type, 1964-66 


1964 1965 1966 
Type a 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M sq. ft $000 M sq. ft. $000 M sq. ft. $’000 
BRECON ee 5 3 ia ial ure) a eos 1, 453, 7331 32,598 1,948, 793! 40,082 2,404,617! 46, 222 
Softwood plywood...............00. 1,475, 1972 115,300 1,555, 9752 120, 783 1,722,518? 132,931 
Meteigod plywood aa oitapiotsteloaseraia 372, 0083 38,090 384, 8992 37,817 401, 1373 40,563 

1 Surface measure. 2 3” unsanded basis. 3 }” sanded basis. 


Subsection 3.—Paper and Allied Industries 


The standard industrial classification subdivides the paper and allied industries group 
into the following industries: the pulp and paper industry, the asphalt roofing manufac- 
turers, the paper box and bag manufacturers, and other paper converters. Statistics of 
manufacturing activity and total activity of the paper and allied industries group are 
given in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 


Pulp and Paper Industry.—This industry is by far the most important of the group. 
In fact, it has been for many years the leading industry in Canada, contributing about 
2 p.c. of the total gross national product and almost 16 p.c. (1966) of the total value of the 
country’s exports. There were 134 pulp and paper mills in operation in 1966. 


These mills consume enormous quantities of roundwood, 17,752,553 rough cords with 
a cost value of $472,527,000 being so used in 1966. In that year, 122,405 cords of pulpwood 
were imported and 1,371,000 cords were exported. In addition, the pulp and paper mills 
use wood residues of the sawmill and other industries for pulping, such as cores of peeler 
logs, slabs and edgings or wood chips made thereof, shavings, etc., and recently even saw- 
dust has been used successfully for this purpose. The total of such wood residues used by 
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the industry in 1966 amounted to the equivalent of 5,202,347 rough cords of pulpwood, 
valued at $106,695,000. The industry also consumes large amounts of electric power, 
chemicals and other goods and services and requires great quantities of clean water. 


Some of the production of the pulp and paper industry is consumed in Canada or 
serves as a raw material for the paper-using or secondary paper and allied industries and 
certain other industries, but a great part of it is exported, particularly newsprint and various 
types of pulp (see Table 15), most of it to the United States. Some plants included in the 
pulp and paper industry classification also convert basic paper and paperboard into more 
highly manufactured papers, paper goods and boards but their output represents only a 
small part of Canada’s total production of converted papers and boards. Tables 13 and 
14 give shipment and production figures for pulp and shipment figures for basic paper and 
paperboards for 1962-66, Table 15 shows exports of pulp and of newsprint to Britain, 


United States and all countries for 1962-67, and Tables 16 and 17 give world pulp and 


newsprint statistics for 1965 and 1966. 


13.—Pulp Shipments and Production, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Mill Shipments of Pulp!.............. 7000 tons 3,690 4,023 4,412 4,650 5,066 
$000 436, 920 479,040 548,505 592, 238 630,154 
Groundiwood pulpra eer taster 000 tons 287 287 321 330 319 
$’000 20,201 19,612 21,968 22,421 21,662 
@hemical' pulps. ae einen ore ae 7000 tons 3,377 3,708 4,062 4,296 4,747 
$000 415,937 458,773 525,790 569,195 547, 533 
Pulp Production?..................... 7000 tons 12,133 12,474 13,742 14,573 15,958 
QuebeO eva: nes acts «A RE eee. S 4,611 4,732 5, 204 5, 450 6, 022 
ODUaTIO NS: eae ane one At cece 3,052 3,074 3,317 3,357 3, 587 
British: Columbias...esseneehensees ce 2,411 2,501 2,827 3,275 3, 669 
@Othernravances®s-o.eeace ene ene oe 8 2,059 2,167 2,393 2,491 2,680 
SS — ee EI eee 
1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. ? The differences between these figures and the quantities 
of mill shipments represent the amounts of pulp further manufactured by the reporting companies. 3 Prince 


Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 


14.—Shipments of Basic Paper and Paperboard, by Type and by Province, 1962-66 


Type and Province 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Type 
Newsprint: paper.......cethee eee 000 tons 6,648 6,639 7,377 7,841 8,493 
$'000 819,078 809, 247 887,613 927,832 | 1,025,048 
Book and writing paper.................. 000 tons 434 460 491 535 621 
$’000 119, 405 126,651 138, 157 150, 289 176,278 
Wrapping paper teens. sen eee ee ek 000 tons 323 334 340 360 413 
$’000 69,892 72,457 76,431 80,240 89,685 
IPA CRD OAT CLs <rainc ate aR eae Tn 000 tons 1,092 1,214 1,297 1,420 1,534 
$’000 156,995 175, 184 187,772 202,175 220,584 
AllKothermapersscnae aan eee 000 tons 164 178 200 183 
$’000 25,128 27,375 34,138 29,374 32,979 
Dotals dtd gent doer ot 7000 tons 8,661 8,825 9,705 10,327 11,243 
$7000 | 1,190,498 | 1,210,914 | 1,324,111 | 1,389,910 | 1,544,576 
Province 
Quebec)... .. tees te eT 000 tons 3,765 3,798 4,236 4,463 5,003 
$000 504,061 509, 685 567, 560 597,420 686, 562 
Ontariog Mabe tt See a eee 000 tons 2,516 2,527 2,729 2,810 2,935 
ey $’000 376, 444 384, 603 411,591 423, 496 456,241 
Bysish Columbis... .-e.0 es aeeadan 000 tons 1,161 1,201 1,315 Tepe 1 1,603 
$’000 157,097 155, 599 169, 468 185, 423 195,471 
Othenprovincestin a-h.7h steer eee 000 tons 1,219 1,299 1,425 1,533 1,702 


$°000 152.896 161,026 175,493 183,571 206, 302 
a ne ee ee eee 


1 Prince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production, 


oe 
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15.—Exports of Pulp and of Newsprint to Britain, United States and 
All Countries, 1962-67 


Britain United States All Countries 
Commodity and Year | SS yt 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $000 tons $’000 tons $’000 
251, 742 27,423 2,398, 802 298, 166 3,044,458 369 , 902 
279 , 834 31,621 2,505, 669 309,915 3,339,492 405, 292 
338, 663 38,464 2,676,940 346,017 3,636, 281 460, 854 
347, 167 40,404 2,812,616 370,380 8, 852,650 493, 501 
323, 766 35, 588 2,977,846 390,760 3,854,000 492,961 
272,543 82,318 2,902,256 382,446 4,269,005 543, 433 
481,822 63 , 452 5,227,006 633 , 037 6,148,294 753, 060 
458,814 60,213 5,251,125 636 , 086 6,211,946 759,990 
480 , 332 61,791 5,675,627 689, 406 6,815,629 834, 646 
LUD 2s gga citeeaeaiane. amen paetaa 370,372 46 , 932 6,112,414 735,611 7,189,700 869, 586 
BID GRMA Ge it oe eet toae rm cea ne 384,034 48 , 883 6, 652, 270 823 , 664 7,821,148 968 , 224 
OD ac Sn Ree eee 336,041 43 , 642 6,340,321 815,780 7,463,801 955, 261 


World Pulp and Newsprint Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports 
of pulp for certain countries of the world are shown for 1965 and 1966 in Table 16. It is 
estimated that these countries produced 73 p.c. of the world supply of pulp in 1966. 


16.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1965 and 1966 
(Source: FAO Year Book of Forest Products Statistics) 


1965° 1966 
Country en eee a 

Production | Exports Imports | Production| Exports Imports 

”000 tons 000 tons ’000 tons ’000 tons ’000 tons 000 tons 

OLS Thine raat eaten laa oe Ady 14,570 3,851 94 16,000 4,084 58 
inicedushates, §uc5, ress. mst bof $s 33,279 1,454 3,119 35,621 1 bpd 3,335 
TTLEE Ig le ate meatal oe deem ral ae 6, 143 2,334 4 6, 288 2,444 6 
mporways 20 Foxy Oper esr 2,027 953 48 1,997 933 82 
ROT ry icrs a ctyeye tee ha os br sesies TRE < 7,549 3, 683 4 7,221 3,995 6 


1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 13 because of a different basis of calculation. 


Figures for the leading newsprint-producing countries for 1965 and 1966 are given in 
Table 17. The seven countries listed accounted for over 81 p.c. of the estimated world 
production in 1966, Canada contributing over 42 p.c. 


17.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1965 and 1966 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


1965 1966 
Country Se | 

Production | Exports | Production] Exports 

is 000 tons 000 tons "000 tons *000 tons 

PE oR en te ect car a con coe. Gtaetr Tate 7,720 7,157 8,419 7,764 
OE ae ee es eee ee Sree aes 2,180 84 2,408 99 
oe oadly ‘comese cl aah lmnop rata aa nears sheer indntord 1,309 6 1,301 26 
Sera ba Swat Pay S997 SIE OC HR AB ks es 1,189 1,090 1,330 1,210 
UT PRT Be Seek 2 Sa ea See RES a: 860 3 825 3 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..............cceceeeeceeee 818 153 972 197 
PRR SE PTE SLINGS RII Sa AE SR ET. 4 753 490 760 474 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 14 and 15 because of different bases of calculation. 
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Asphalt Roofing Manufacturers.—These establishments produce composition | 
roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or tar and, in some 
cases, coated with a mineral surfacing. They also produce asphalt, vinyl-asbestos and 
pure vinyl floor tiles. Their total shipments in 1966 were valued at $54,452,000 compared 
with $57,760,000 in 1965. 


Paper Box and Bag Industries.—These industries include manufacturers of folding © 
cartons and set-up boxes, manufacturers of corrugated boxes and manufacturers of paper 
bags. Their total shipments in 1966 amounted, respectively, to $156,685,000, $211,493,000 
and $144,046,000, compared with $143,877,000, $193,052,000 and $120,918,000, respec- . 
tively, in 1965. 


Other Paper Converters.—This group produces a host of paper products such as 
envelopes, waxed paper, clay-coated and enamelled paper and board, aluminum foil lami- 
nated with paper or board, paper cups and food trays, facial tissues, sanitary napkins, paper 
towelling and napkins, toilet tissue, etc. The total value of manufacturing shipments 
of this industry in 1966 amounted to $301,326,000 compared with $261,964,000 in 1965. 


Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible through several depart- 
ments and agencies for the protection and administration of the forest resources of the | 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and of other federal lands such as the National Parks, 
Indian reserves, military areas and forest experiment stations. 


The main forestry functions of the Forestry Branch of the Department of Fisheries | 
and Forestry (established as the Department of Forestry in 1960, re-named the Department 
of Forestry and Rural Development in 1966 when the Minister was given responsibilities | 
under ARDA, and made a Branch of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry in 1969 
when the ARDA responsibilities were transferred) include: (1) the conduct of research 
relating to the protection, management and utilization of the forest resources of Canada 
and the better utilization of forest products; (2) undertaking, promoting or recommending | 
measures for the encouragement of public co-operation in the protection and wise use — 
of the forest resources of Canada; (3) co-operating with provincial governments and others 
in matters relating to forestry; (4) provision of forest surveys and advice relating to the 
protection and management of federally administered forest lands; and (5) assuming re- — 
sponsibility for forest protection and management on federal lands at the request of the | 
department or agency concerned. The Act provides for the establishment of research 
facilities and of forest experimental areas on federal lands, 


The Branch maintains an Advisory Group to the Deputy Minister, whose main 
responsibilities are to develop policies and long-range plans for forest research, forest 
products research, forest economics and such other matters as federal-provincial relations 
and liaison with the forest industries and the academic community. A Directorate of | 
Program Co-ordination provides national co-ordination of forestry research programs and _ 
supervises national research services at Ottawa. Research institutes and laboratories 
conduct fundamental research within prescribed fields, supporting and complementing 
the research programs carried out in seven administrative regions—Newfoundland, the 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba—Saskatchewan, Alberta-Yukon Territory—North- | 
west Territories, and British Columbia. Forest surveys are conducted on federal lands 
throughout the country and advice and assistance on forest management are given to the | 
administering agencies. The Branch also provides for the management of forests, including 
timber disposal, in certain areas on behalf of other government departments. Co-operation — 
is extended to the Canadian International Development Agency in administering technical _ 
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assistance programs involving forest surveys in other countries. The public information 
program conducted by the Branch includes the issuing of publications designed to increase 
public awareness of the importance of Canada’s forest resources and the need for con- 
serving them; the distribution of research publications and the interpretation of the 
scientific work of the Branch to industry and to the general public; the dissemination 
of departmental and forestry information to the press, radio and television; the production 
of exhibits, displays and posters; and the maintenance of a photographic library dealing 
with forestry subjects. 


The research functions of the Branch are described in the following paragraphs. 


Research on Silviculture, Tree Biology, Forest Soils and Fire.—The objects of 
such research are (1) to provide basic information on the characteristic occurrence, growth, 
development and behaviour of forest tree species throughout the wide range of forest types 
‘and environmental conditions of Canada and (2) to develop and test new or improved 
methods for use in forest management and forest fire control. The programs are con- 
ducted throughout Canada, often in co-operation with other federal departments, provincial 
forest authorities, other research agencies, universities and industry. 


A substantial portion of the research program in silviculture involves the study of 
factors responsible for the success or failure of natural regeneration following various 
methods of cutting and treatment of seedbeds, and the development of improved methods 
of regenerating forest stands following logging or fire and of creating forests on abandoned 
farmland, heathland or bogland. Different methods of seeding and planting are being 
compared, and increased emphasis is being given to problems associated with container 
planting. The effects of mechanization of logging on reproduction and on slash and soil 
conditions are being investigated. Studies of different methods of stand tending such as 
pruning, cleaning and thinning are under way to determine means of increasing both 
quantity and quality of wood production. Investigations of successional changes are 
under way in most of the important forest types and the relation of forest growth to site 
is being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term productivity. The require- 
ments of light, temperature and moisture that will produce optimum conditions for growth 
and development are being determined for seedlings. The physiological processes of 
growth and reproduction are under investigation for a limited number of species. In tree 
breeding, superior strains are selected or developed and there is a continual improvement 
in propagation and breeding techniques. Research in forest land encompasses forest 
geography and land classification. Research in soils is directed toward determining the 
relation of tree growth and nutrition to chemical and physical properties of the soil. 


Improved techniques for determining tree and stand volume are being developed and 
the various factors that influence growth are being investigated and quantified. Con- 
siderable attention is devoted to the evaluation of existing forest inventory methods and 
to developing new and improved techniques which incorporate the use of large-scale aerial 
photography. Studies of methods to estimate stand volumes from air photographs are 
continuing. Increased attention is being given to studies of growth and yield of typical 
forests and mathematical models are being developed to describe the growth responses of 
stands and individual trees. 


Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada. The 
Branch works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost all phases 
of forest fire control and has made major contributions in the fields of forest fire danger 
measurement and forecasting and in fire control planning. Investigations are being made 
of forest fire behaviour, of the use of prescribed fire for hazard reduction and seedbed prep- 
aration, of better methods of reporting forest fires, and of fire damage appraisal and related 
factors in forest protection standards. Studies are being continued in the use of chemicals 
for fire suppression and pre-suppression, of fire fighting equipment and techniques, and of 
the use of aircraft in forest fire control. Another important field of endeavour is the 
study of fire hazard created by slash from various kinds of logging practices for different 
species. 
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Forest Products Research.—This work is directed toward obtaining background 
data on the properties of Canadian woods, developing new and better uses for wood 
products, improving methods of processing, and effecting more complete utilization of 
wood substances. Activities cover all major aspects of forest products and include the 
determination of the physical, mechanical, chemical and anatomical properties of wood 
and their relation to adaptability in use; studies of factors affecting quality of wood and of 
manufactured wood products; determination of factors that cause wood waste in logging 
and manufacturing; investigation into fire retardant treatments, the preservative treat- 
ment and painting of wood and the use of wood for the manufacture of a variety of products 
by chemical or mechanical means; and studies to determine possible new economic and more 
valuable uses for woods and to determine methods for the economical utilization of all 
wood substances available from the annual timber harvest. 


The program is conducted mainly at two laboratories—at Ottawa and Vancouver— 
with units consisting of timber engineering, containers, glues and gluing, veneer and 
plywood, timber physics, wood chemistry, pulping, wood preservation, paints and coatings, 
wood pathology, products entomology, wood anatomy, logging, lumber manufacture and 
lumber seasoning. Research results are made available to the thousands of plants com- 
prising Canada’s timber-manufacturing and wood-using industries. Liaison is maintained 
with these industries to ensure that the research being conducted is of optimum national 
benefit. There is also constant co-operation with various government units in the per- 
formance of many investigations concerned with the use of wood. Research into the use 
of wood in housing construction and as an engineered material continues in co-operation 
with the National Research Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


At regional establishments, products research is planned on utilization problems of 
regional interest, and products liaison officers visit sawmills and other wood-working plants 
to keep industry aware of research developments and technical advances and, on the 
other hand, to keep the department informed of field problems on which research would 
be of value. 


Branch personnel serve on many national and international technical commit- 
tees concerned with forestry problems and continuous collaboration is maintained with 
forest products laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion and avoiding duplication of research. 


Forest Insects and Diseases.—Research on forest insects and diseases is conducted 
at regional laboratories and field stations in all principal forest regions of Canada. A 
Canada-wide survey is undertaken in co-operation with the provincial forest services and 
forest industries to maintain an annual census of forest insect and disease conditions and to 
detect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. Survey results are made available to 
owners and operators of forest lands for use in planning salvage programs and directing 
control measures to reduce damage. 


Laboratory research programs are designed to lead to comprehensive understanding of 
the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects and fungi, and the causes of 
fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and place. Problems under 
intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking insects, dwarf mistletoes, 
stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root decays, tip- and root-boring 
insects and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. Research on development, 
physiology, nutrition and taxonomy complements the field ecological studies of insects and 
fungi. Problems of national importance in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, 
bioclimatology and chemical control are investigated. 


Experiments are also carried out in insect and disease control, utilizing cultural 
techniques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, predators and 
insect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating quarantine pro- 
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grams, possibilities of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. 
Examples include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries 
through cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of 
eull surveys to improve forest inventories; consultation and advisory services for local 
authorities on the Dutch elm disease problem; and technical co-operation with provincial 
governments and industrial agencies in the organization of spraying operations against 
the spruce budworm in New Brunswick, the jack pine budworm in Manitoba, the ambrosia 
beetle in British Columbia, and the European pine sawfly in Ontario. 


An insect pathologist at the federal Forest 
Research Laboratory in Fredericton, N.B., 
works on the development of virus in- 
secticides, which is an important area of 
biological control research. 


At the Petawawa Forest Experiment 

Station, Chalk River, Ont., an isolation 

tent is placed on a red-and-black spruce 

hybrid sapling to ensure self-pollination. 

Cross-breeding of species is carried out 

to develop faster-growing and more 
vigorous types. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forest land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves, 
is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program of each 
province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland and Labrador.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland 
has two separate regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive 
forest land is estimated at approximately 30,000 sq. miles about equally divided between 
the Island and Labrador. Most of Labrador’s forests are leased but are as yet virtually | 
untouched. 


A large part of the forest land of the Island is leased, licensed or owned by paper 
companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as unoccupied 
Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, fencing material, 
etc., for the local populations. Within this coastal forest belt, every form of cutting is 
generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being introduced whereby 
cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by Forest Service Officers. Approxi- 
mately one half of the Crown forests are at present under management. Commercial 
timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 1952; permits for 
amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but permits for larger 
quantities must be approved by the government. 


The Island is divided into three forest regions, each of which is subdivided into five 
districts. Each region is under the control of a regional forester and each district is headed 
by a district ranger with a staff of rangers and assistant rangers. Twenty-five well- 
equipped forest fire depots and 20 lookout towers, connected by radiotelephone to district 
and regional offices, are operated by the Newfoundland and Labrador Forest Service; 
others are operated by the two paper companies which maintain their own forest fire 
protection organizations. 


Forestry operations in Labrador are under the supervision of a regional ranger located 
at Happy Valley (Goose Airport). Forest fire protection bases are located near Goose 
Airport and at Labrador City, Churchill Falls, Cartwright and Makkovik. 


The Forest Service operates 10 fixed-wing aircraft for forest fire detection and sup- 
pression and three helicopters for transporting men and equipment. The permanent 
Forest Service staff of approximately 90 persons is doubled during the fire season with the 
addition of seasonal employees. 


Prince Edward Island.—Roughly one third of Prince Edward Island’s 2,184 sq. 
miles of land is tree-covered. The wooded areas consist of scattered patches throughout 
the province, the greatest concentration being in the eastern section. All of the woodland 
is privately owned except some three square miles of federal Crown land and about six 
square miles purchased recently through ARDA and turned over to the Crown in the right 
of the provincial government. The Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, ad- 
ministers all forestry matters in the province but is mainly concerned with reforestation, 
protection and woodlot improvement. Although forestry is of secondary importance to 
the province, nevertheless the woodlots aid greatly in maintaining moisture for agriculture 
and form breaks against the average 15-mile-an-hour winds that blow across the Island. 


The reforestation program has been increasing year by year, with as many as 500,000 
trees being planted in one year on provincially owned and privately owned marginal and 
submarginal land. The forest management programs include the provision of access 
roads into Crown land areas and woodlot improvement; improvement cuts act as demon- 
stration areas to the public, 4-H Forestry Clubs, and Boy Scout and Girl Guide groups. 
Fire protection is not too serious a problem. Wooded areas are relatively small and 
scattered and are all accessible by road so that equipment can be rushed to the scene of a 
fire quickly and easily. 
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Nova Scotia.—Of Nova Scotia’s land area of 20,402 sq. miles, 16,274 sq. miles are 
classed as forested and 93 p.c. of the latter is regarded as productive. Although 91 p.e. 
of the forest land in Canada is held by the Crown in the right of the federal and provincial 
governments, only 22 p.c. is so held in Nova Scotia. 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands and Forests 
through a staff of foresters and rangers. Trained provincial personnel are also employed 
with some of the forest industries in the administration of privately owned forest lands. 
The Department administers the Lands and Forests Act as it pertains to all lands, and 
is responsible for forest fire suppression. Forest fire detection is facilitated through 
34 observation towers and an aerial patrol service, all integrated with land vehicles and 
headquarters by radio and telephone communication systems. Fire suppression crews 
and rangers with equipment are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia, contributing 
directly or indirectly over $100,000,000 to the gross provincial product annually. There 
are in operation some 400 sawmills of various types and sizes, one hardboard mill, two 
groundwood pulp mills, and two chemical pulp mills. These mills processed 200,000,000 
ft. b.m. of sawn materials and 587,000 cords of round products in 1967. In addition, 
106,000 cords of pulpwood were exported. 


The reforestation program, active since the 1930s, is being expanded by the enlarge- 
ment of the main Lawrencetown nursery and the establishment of a new forest nursery 
in the Margaree Valley of Cape Breton Island. Experimental work on soil capability 
and site preparation on fire barrens is being continued. About 1,000,000 seedlings are 
planted each year. Timber, pulpwood and Christmas trees are sold through public 
tender, and cutting on Crown land is done under recommendation of district foresters of 
the Department of Lands and Forests. Management cruises, regeneration studies and 
experimental cuttings are conducted on Crown lands, and a program of operating these 
lands under sustained-yield management plans is under way. Silvicultural techniques, 
including thinning, conversion cutting, aerial and ground fertilization, bog-ploughing and 
the use of silvicides, were applied to 5,000 acres of Crown lands in 1967. 


A new provincial forest inventory, which is a continuous system designed to operate 
on a seven-year cycle was in its second year in 1968. Concurrently, a system of permanent 
sample plots will provide continuing data on growth and drain. 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation. Investigations cover stand improvement, tree nutrition, cutting 
methods, and insect and disease activities. Extension projects include fire prevention, 
a film program for schools, distribution of information on forest and wildlife conservation, 
promotion of the Christmas tree industry, woodlot improvement, preparation of material 
for the mass media, and technical assistance to sawmill operators. 


New Brunswick.—Of the total land area of New Brunswick (27,835 sq. miles), 
approximately 86 p.c. is classed as productive forest, of which the Crown, in right of the 
province, owns about one half. About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and 
the remainder is privately owned. The results of a provincial forest inventory, part of 
the national forest inventory, were published in 1958. The total volume of standing 
timber in the province is estimated at 16,900,000 M cu. ft.; coniferous species make up 71 
p.c. and deciduous species the remainder. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Department of Natural Resources which also carries out duties 
in connection with game management and protection, provincial parks, mines, water, 
tourism and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial spraying 
program to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been carried on 
since 1952 by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and provincial governments and 
by representatives of the forest products industries. Forest Management Licences 
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authorize operators to cut and remove forest products in accordance with forest manage- 
ment plans and cutting permits. Royalty is paid to the province when products are cut 
by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates 
with the federal Forestry Branch in that field. The University of New Brunswick has also 
undertaken a small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the National 
Research Council, the provincial government and other interested organizations. 


In the field of education, the University of New Brunswick offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in forestry leading to B.Sc.F. and M.Sc.F. degrees. It is also responsible 
for the administration of the Maritime Forest Ranger School in conjunction with the 
Governments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and with private industry. The forest 
extension services of the University assist both government and private agencies in the 
direction and planning of various forestry extension programs. The provincial Department 
of Agriculture also provides an expanding extension service to the owners of farm woodlots. 


Quebec.—The forests of Quebec extend over an area of some 378,000 sq. miles, 
lying between the southern boundary of the province and an irregular line roughly following 
the 52nd parallel of latitude on the north, an irregular line following the Atlantic Coast 
to the east and the Ontario boundary to the west. Of these forests, 34 p.c. are limits or 
reserved for specific purposes under forest management plans; their main purpose is tosupply 
pulp and paper mills and sawmills. The vacant forests, comprising 56 p.c. of the forest 
area, have not as yet been completely inventoried or managed although some logging is 
being done in accessible areas of northern Quebec. In the near future, this forest potential 
will be fully managed to meet the ever-increasing need for wood products. Private forests 
account for about 10 p.c. of the total and for about one quarter of the annual cut. 


Public forest management is the responsibility of the Woods and Forests Branch of the 
Quebec Department of Lands and Forests, and includes management, control and super- 
vision. Under certain circumstances when the interest of a group so requires, the Depart- 
ment may engage in the management of private forests. The Woods and Forests Branch 
is also involved, both directly and through various organizations, in forest fire protection 
and insect and disease control. Nurseries are operated throughout the province to supply 
plants necessary for restocking areas where natural reproduction is inadequate. The 
present nursery stock totals about 70,000,000 seedlings. 


Because Quebec’s forests are of prime importance to the economy of the province and 
to that of Canada, the Department maintains continual revision of its forest policies in 
line with progress in all aspects of forestry, with a view to increasing this valuable capital 
asset and its returns. 


Ontario.—The boundaries of Ontario enclose an area of 412,582 sq. miles—83 p.c. 
land and 17 p.c. water. Forest lands comprise 75 p.c. of total land, of which 164,600 sq. 
miles are classified as productive. The Crown owns 90 p.c. of the productive forest land. 
Although 84 tree species (exclusive of the hawthorns) occur within Ontario, four species 
(black spruce 29 p.c., poplar 19 p.c., jack pine 13 p.c., and white birch 11 p.c.) account for 
almost three quarters of the total volume of standing trees. The total volume of mer- 
chantable standing timber is estimated at 111,000,000 M cu. ft.—60 p.c. softwoods and 
40 p.c. hardwoods. 


Crown forests are administered and managed through the Department of Lands 
and Forests, which has 10 branches at Head Office and 21 forest districts (grouped within 
three regions). The Branches may be classified as service (Accounts, Law, Operations, 
Personnel, and Research) and operating (Fish and Wildlife, Forest Protection, Lands 
and Surveys, Parks and Timber). The list of operating Branches indicates that a multi- 
use concept of forests is practised but only the programs that foster the growth and use 
of timber as a crop are discussed here, 
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Management.—The original function of the Timber Branch was to arrange for the 
orderly sale of timber and this important function is still carried out along traditional 
lines—operators are granted a licence to cut specified timber for which they pay stumpage 
at contractual rates on the measurement (scale) of products removed. However, the 
details and techniques of utilization are undergoing constant improvement. Although 
Ontario’s forest-based industries have long been a Canadian leader in terms of diversity 
of products and value of shipments, there is still a surplus of timber over actual cutting 
in the province. To ensure the continuing supply of timber of the type required by indus- 
try, an effective management policy has been conceived. Continuing forest inventories, 
using aerial photographic methods in which the province pioneered, provide an up-to-date 
record of the forest wealth, showing the species and other characteristics of stands and 
their geographical distribution. Inventory data are then applied to management planning; 
the province has been divided into 205 management units, each homogeneous with respect 
to forest and use patterns. Long-term plans set out regulations on the volume and location 
of cuttings and include programs for regeneration and tending that will sustain yields. 
As of 1968, 170 plans (78 Crown, 66 company, and 26 agreement forest) were completed 
for approximately 190,000 sq. miles. 


The Timber Branch is also responsible for the regeneration, tending and improvement 
of the forests on Crown lands. It operates 10 forest tree nurseries (with supporting tree 
seed collection, treatment and storage plant) currently geared for an annual output of 
about 100,000,000 units by 1970-71. 


While the Department, directly or indirectly, supervises all planting projects on 
Crown lands, regeneration agreements have been signed with all major licensees whereby 
they assume the direct responsibility for the conduct of planting projects, receiving pay- 
ment at an agreed rate for work completed. Similarly, other projects, such as site prepara- 
tion for the planting, may be performed by the companies under the same agreement. 


During 1967, 39,500,000 nursery-produced trees were planted on about 58,500 acres 
of Crown lands. The tubed seedling program continued in 1967 and a total of 18,600,000 
tubed seedlings were planted on approximately 17,000 acres. Other annual silvicultural 
treatments included the direct seeding of 10,000 acres, treatment for natural regeneration 
on 28,500 acres and stand improvement (cleaning, thinning, pruning, etc.) on 35,700 acres. 
In addition, Ontario’s first aerial application of fertilizers for forestry purposes took place 
in June 1967. Nitrogen, in urea form, was applied on a small scale in the Sault Ste. Marie 
District. In all, 150,000 acres were silviculturally treated in 1967 to promote regeneration 
or to improve the forests. 


For half a century, Ontario has had enabling legislation that permits municipalities 
and conservation authorities to place abandoned and submarginal agricultural lands, to 
which they have acquired title, under agreement with the Department of Lands and 
Forests, which undertakes to plant and manage the properties for a specified period of 
time—usually 50 years. Nearly 220,000 acres currently under such agreements have 
been managed intensively, the plantations receiving regular thinnings. The trees removed 
are in demand for pulpwood, posts, poles and sawlogs, making the undertakings financially 
attractive. In addition, the properties that are close to centres of population are acquiring 
tremendous value as recreational areas. 


Owners of private land may purchase planting stock for forestry purposes from 
government nurseries at nominal prices and may also receive free professional advice 
on any forestry matter, including silviculture, harvesting and marketing. Under the 
Woodlands Improvement Act, 1966, it is possible to have planting and improvement 
work carried out completely under government direction and mainly at its expense. In 
return, the owner is required to meet a few modest demands that ensure his good faith. 
This program has, in three years, planted nearly 10,000 acres of idle land, and updated 
forest management on 16,000 acres of privately owned land. 


In Ontario, the utilization of timber crops, the processing of forest products and the 
distribution of commodities of wood to markets are functions of private enterprise. Pri- 
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mary mills licensed in 1966 and supplied principally from provincial forests include 26 
pulp and paper mills, 28 veneer and plywood mills and 890 sawmills of all types. Although 
the consumption trend for wood is upward, the costs of wood at the mills have also been 
increasing and this has led to increased mechanization and, in turn, to entirely new tech- 
nologies of logging and product transfers. These changes have put pressure on the tradi- 
tional methods of wood measurement, and the Department has adopted or is further 
testing alternative practices including (1) tree-length scaling, (2) weight scaling, (3) sample 
scaling, (4) measurement of log diameters to the full inch, and (5) log grading. In addition, 
the data and the invoicing of licensees are being computerized. 


Certain parts of the Crown forests remain under-developed. For such areas, the 
Economics Unit has undertaken feasibility studies and has had a principal role in getting 
new firms to establish. Other functions of the Unit include co-operation in expanding 
the available statistical information for the forestry sector, development of economic 
guides for timber management, analysis of current manufacturing costs and market prices, 
evaluation of the impact of policy decision and economic service to other Branches. 


Protection.—The area under organized forest protection in Ontario totals 180,275 sq. 
miles and includes the main central band of accessible forests. This area is organized 
into 20 fire districts and further subdivided into 54 chief ranger divisions for the purpose 
of forest protection. South of this area, in the highly developed agricultural counties of 
southern Ontario, the municipalities are responsible for fire control. The vast inaccessible 
areas to the north of the fire districts, totalling over 134,000 sq. miles, do not support 
significant stands of merchantable timber and, except for communities or other special 
values, are not protected. Within the fire districts, agreements were in effect in 1968 
with 216 municipalities and 250 timber licensees for the prevention and control of forest 
fires. An agreement was also in effect with the Federal Government for the protection 
by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests of 958,000 acres of Indian lands in the 
province. The average annual number of fires for the 1959-68 period was 1,435 and the 
average annual burn was 142,674 acres. 


Forest fire detection is accomplished through a combined lookout tower and aerial 
patrol system as well as reports from the public. During 1968, chemical drop tests were 
conducted with Twin Otter, Turbo Beaver and Canso aircraft to determine chemical 
concentration and drop pattern relationships. Prescribed burning for hazard reduction 
and site preparation purposes was carried out on 28 burns covering 4,235 acres. 


The new water-bombing system, utilizing the interior of aircraft floats to carry 
the water load was applied on 147 fires. The aircraft fleet as of Jan. 1, 1969 consisted of 
28 Turbo Beavers, 10 Otters, two Twin Otters and one Super Widgeon; five helicopters 
were leased during the fire season. The communications system included 339 ground 
stations, 277 lookout tower radios, 15 patrol vessel radiotelephones, 618 mobile radio- 
telephones, 1,344 portable fireline radios, 41 aircraft radio installations and 60 portable 
aircraft radiotelephones. 


Forest pest control in 1968 was highlighted by the spruce budworm spraying in 
northwestern Ontario, where 275,000 acres were treated. Small acreages on Crown- 
owned and Crown-managed areas were also treated in 1968 for white pine weevil, European 
pine sawfly, white pine blister rust and fomes root rot. 


Manitoba.—The administration of Manitoba forests is controlled by the Forestry 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The Province is divided 
into four regions, each under a Regional Director who is responsible for the field admini- 
stration of forests in his region. The Regional Director works under policy guidelines 
established by the Forestry Branch, relating to timber disposal reforestation and fire 
protection. 
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The Forestry Branch co-ordinates control measures for the propagation, improvement 
and management of the forests, the harvest of forest products, and forest inventory surveys. 
A nursery station is maintained to supply stock for reforestation of denuded Crown land 
and some natural seed areas have been established for nursery stock. Seedlings are 
supplied to farmers for shelterbelts and woodlots and to commercial Christmas tree pro- 
ducers and an average of more than 4,000,000 are planted each year in reforestation projects 
on Crown lands. The program of forest stand improvement comprises thinning, clearing 
and chemical spraying to remove undesirable species and encourage growth of preferred 
trees. Forest inventories cover about 5,500 sq. miles annually and, on the basis of these 
inventories, working plans with annual allowable cuts on a management unit basis have 
been brought into operation. 


Timber-cutting rights are awarded by Forest Management Licences, Timber Sales 
and, in certain cases (particularly for salvage operations), by Timber Permits. Forest 
Management Licences may be granted for periods of up to 20 years and are renewable; 
Timber Sales may be for varying periods from one year upward and Timber Permits for 
periods of up to one year. At present, one long-term Pulpwood Berth with an area of 
2,745 sq. miles and 10 long-term Timber Berths, all granted prior to 1930, are in force. A 
second Pulpwood Berth agreement was signed early in 1966, covering the construction of 
a pulp mill and sawmill at The Pas in northern Manitoba. 


The area of the province under forest fire protection is 128,370 sq. miles with zones of 
priority established in the less accessible areas. Fires are detected through a compre- 
hensive network of lookout towers and supporting air and ground patrols, all tied together 
by radio and Departmental or public telephones. Two Canso water-bombers and two 
helicopters are rented for the worst of the fire season to supplement the nine aircraft of the 
Manitoba Government Air Service. 


Manitoba co-operates with several federal services which maintain two research areas 
in the province, and works closely with federal authorities in investigating and controlling 
forest damage resulting from insects and diseases. Public education in the fields of fire 
prevention and forest conservation is carried out and use is made of all usual methods 
including radio, television, newspapers, signs, talks to school children and club members, 
film tours, ete. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are located mainly in the northern 
half of the province and cover 117,738 sq. miles, or 53 p.c. of the total land area. Provincial 
forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the province and are managed 
and developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural Resources. 


The Forestry Branch, consisting of four divisions—Fire Control, Forest Management, 
Inventory and Silviculture—is responsible for developing and evaluating forest policies 
and management programs. The responsibility for carrying out such policies and programs 
is borne by the various regional administrative authorities. For purposes of resource 
administration, the province, with the exception of the most northern portion, is divided 
into three regions, each under the supervision of a regional superintendent. The regions 
are subdivided into conservation officer districts which vary in size according to resource 
base and population to be served. In the most northerly part of the province, because 
of various special programs with northern residents, resource administration is the respon- 
sibility of the Northern Affairs Branch of the same Department. Close liaison is maintained 
between the Forestry Branch and the various regional authorities. 


A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques 
in the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 74 lookout 
towers equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and is supple- 
mented by four aircraft on regular patrol duty during the high-hazard periods. N orthern 
Saskatchewan’s communication system, with more than 1,300 two-way radio sets in 
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operation in towers, vehicles, aircraft and forest camps, plays a vital role in the detection 
and suppression of forest fires. These activities are assisted by the use of three helicopters 
and seven aircraft equipped for water dropping. 


Alberta.—The 157,595 sq. miles of provincial forest in Alberta are administered by 
the Alberta Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. The 
Service, headed by the Director of Forestry, is composed of five Branches—Administra- 
tion, Forest Protection, Forest Management, Forest Surveys and Planning, and Forestry 
Training. For ease of administration the forest area is divided into 11 Forests, each 
responsible for the forest within its boundaries. These Forests are composed of Ranger 
Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district forest officer responsible to 
his superintendent. Each Forest staff includes: forest superintendent, fire control officer 
and assistant, forester, mechanical foreman, carpenter foreman, equipment operators, 
scalers, land-use officers, radio operators, clerks, stenographers, and seasonal help such as 
standby fire crews, lookout men, general labourers and construction crews. Some Forests 
employ minimum security crews on management, protection and construction projects. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintains general control over 
revenue and expenditure, maintains the equipment inventory and deals with personnel. 


The Forest Protection Branch has charge of all phases of protection including pre- 
vention, detection, suppression and use of forest and prairie fires. The Branch also 
plans, supervises and executes the construction and maintenance of the road and building 
programs and supervises the radio communication facilities. 


The functions of the Forest Management Branch include the acceptance and approval 
of management and annual operating plans prepared for leased and licensed Crown lands, 
implementation of management plans prepared by the Department, supervision of proper 
land-use practices and the disposal of Crown timber. This extends to all phases including 
processing of timber applications, selection of timber to be sold, cruising of merchantable 
timber, inspection of cutting areas to ensure proper logging and utilization practices, scaling 
of forest products, collection of dues and fees and reforestation programs for areas denuded 
by cutting and fire. It is also responsible for the implementation and supervision of the 
timber quota system. 

The Forest Surveys and Planning Branch maintains the provincial forest inventory 
and prepares and maintains detailed inventories by management units; prepares long- and 
short-term management plans; provides timber application forest-type maps; conducts 
other work pertaining to photogrammetry and forest-cover maps; develops and supervises 
recreational area plans; provides regulation of geophysical activities in the forest area; 
and provides technical drafting and mapping services. 

The Forestry Training Branch prepares training material and conducts training 
programs for Departmental personnel and other persons concerned with activities of fire 
control, forest management, forest protection and conservation. It also provides the 
facilities: and instruction for the second year of a two-year forest technology course 
provided by the Northern Alberta Institute of Technology, and supervises the Provincial 
Junior Forest Ranger Program. 


One Forest and part of two others are included in the Rocky Mountains Forest Re- 
serve. This area is administered by the Alberta Forest Service but decisions of the 
Director of Forestry are based on policies of wise watershed regulation formed by the 
Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. The Board comprises one federal and two 
provincial members. This reserve includes part of the headwaters of the main Prairie 
Provinces river system. Research in general is carried out by the federal Department 
of Forestry and Rural Development, which maintains the Kananaskis Experiment Station. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia is inventoried 
(1958) at 208,411 sq. miles with an additional 59,227 sq. miles of forest land classed as 
non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurs on 95,739 sq. miles; 
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84,275 sq. miles carry mature timber estimated at 251,000,000 M cu. ft. ; and 28,397 sq. 
miles are unclassified, including areas of burn, cut-over or windfall not yet re-stocked. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision into Ranger Districts, of 
which there are approximately 25 in each Forest District. Twelve directional, servicing 
or policy-forming Divisions constitute the Head Office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained-yield 
management and the forest industries are making progress toward more complete utiliza- 
tion of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, with a present 
annual scale of approximately 1,573,000 M cu. ft., the total inventory would appear 
sufficient to support current needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular results of 
sustained-yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of the annual 
forest harvest to the interior of the province. The over-cut coast (wet belt) forests now 
account for about 57 p.c. of the total forest cut each year and the interior for 43 p.c. For 
all practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly owned; the great majority of 
privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
Farm Licence, which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest land 
for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area. Tree 
Farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 21 years. Provincial 
Forests, Pulp Harvesting Forests and Public Sustained-Yield Units are the governmental 
equivalent of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is ready for cutting, being 
disposed of by public auction. Of major interest is the Pulpwood Harvesting Area plan, 
unique in North America, which calls for the integration of a ‘sawlog’ economy with a new 
pulp industry; five of these Areas have now been established—three in Prince George 
Forest District, one in Prince Rupert Forest District and one in Kamloops Forest District. 
Management, silviculture, roadbuilding and protection on such Areas are the responsibility 
of the Forest Service. Other tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot 
Licences, and those Timber Sales issued outside ‘regulated’ areas. 


Forest fire prevention techniques and organization for effective forest fire suppression 
are vital aspects of planned sustained-yield management. A greatly expanded pulp 
industry, added to the long-established logging and sawmill industries, has increased the 
necessity for more adequate fire control. Extensive use is made of aircraft under various 
terms of contract. Air tankers and fire-spotter aircraft are employed during the fire 
season and helicopters and other aircraft are employed under contract for patrol duties 
and for the transport of fire suppression crews. The rugged topography and the many 
remote and sparsely populated areas of the province demand the availability of a variety 
of transportation methods to tie in with fast discovery of and early attack on forest fires. 


Close liaison with the Forestry Branch of the federal Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry through facilities at Victoria and Vernon provides detailed information on 
insect and fungal enemies of the forest and on fire research. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories 
and in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 
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it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees 
in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


The Institute’s head office and main laboratories are located in Pointe Claire on the 
western outskirts of Montreal in a recently enlarged building constructed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Space provided by the University is also occupied on the campus of 
McGill University by Institute staff and students involved in the graduate education 
program. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and physical chemistry, physics and 
engineering laboratories; pilot plants for chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining and 


Greenhouse and field studies are carried out by the Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 

Canada fo determine the most suitable fertilizer prescriptions for particular forest areas. 

Correcting nutritional deficiencies by fertilizer, possibly applied by aircraft every five to 
ten years, can increase the yield of wood per acre. 
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waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and other facilities for woodlands research; an ex- 
tensive library; shops and special facilities for pulp and paper testing and for photographic 
and microscopic (both light and electron) studies of wood, pulp and paper. It has a 
staff of about 195. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
(some 40 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total produc- 
tion of the Canadian industry) and by a grant from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. The woodlands research program is supported by assessments on all member 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of the Rockies that use pulp- 
wood and by a grant from the Association. Both programs comprise research of interest 
to the industry broadly, as distinct from that which is the concern of a single company only. 

' The projects in the basic programs range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and fall into seven broad classifications: 
woodlands, mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control, product 
quality and waste utilization. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-range 
and uninterrupted studies of basic principles and for major engineering research and 
development projects which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to 
justify if the costs were not shared. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized 
equipment and manpower which individual companies would not normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill Uni- 
versity, has some 40 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background 
of pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The Head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also the E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial 
and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs graduate student work on such subjects as the 
behaviour of the materials of which wood is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. 
The Head of the Institute’s Physical Chemistry Division, also a Professor in the McGill 
Chemistry Department, supervises graduate student work in polymer, surface and colloid 
chemistry with particular reference to those aspects that pertain to the physics and 
chemistry of pulp and paper. An Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, 
who is a consultant to the Institute, directs graduate students in a variety of chemical 
studies. In addition, the Head of the Institute’s Wood and Fibre Research Department, 
who holds a teaching appointment in McGill’s Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
supervises graduate student investigations on such subjects as supercalendering of paper 
and frictional processes in polymeric systems. Other staff members who hold concurrent 
honorary positions at McGill as Research Associates assist in this student program. 

The Institute also undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement 
basis for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied fields. 
The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of particular 
segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation into the 
causes of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment and the study of the rapid deterioration 
of paper machine wires. 

A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It main- 
tains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks bibliographies, abstracts, transla- 
tions and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff and the industry. 
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PART I.—FISHERIES* 


Section 1.—Fisheries Resources of Canada 


Fishing is Canada’s oldest primary industry. The fishery on the Atlantic Coast has 
been well documented from the early 16th century when fishermen from Portugal, the 
Basque country of Spain, Normandy and Brittany in France, and Devonshire in England 
were taking fish from the rich fishing banks off Newfoundland. On the other hand, there 
is little in authentic records concerning Pacific Coast fishing prior to the arrival of England’s 
intrepid Captain James Cook in 1778. That famous navigator chronicled that the Pacific 
Coast off present-day British Columbia abounded with fish and other species of marine 
animals such as sea otters, whales and seals. 


Even though the relative importance of commercial fishing to the national economy 
has, of course, diminished greatly within the past century, the industry has undergone 
spectacular expansion and is still of paramount consequence to the coastal provinces and 
to inland areas adjacent to waters where commercial fishing is pursued. 


Canada’s main fishing effort is centred in the northwest Atlantic and the northeast 
Pacific waters, within range of home ports. Adding to the total production is a fairly 
large inland fishery based on the country’s extensive bodies of fresh water. The Great 
Lakes which have an area of about 61,000 sq. miles yield a number of species, including 
whitefish, lake trout, pickerel, sauger, northern pike, yellow perch, white bass, sturgeon, 
smelt, carp and various species of chub. The 300 fishing lakes lying in an area of about 
35,000 sq. miles in the Prairie Provinces yield rich harvests of whitefish, lake trout, pickerel, 
pike and other species and the 10,000-sq. mile Great Slave Lake as well as smaller lakes in 
the Northwest Territories also produce quantities of lake trout and whitefish. 


* Sections 1 and 2, and part of Subsection 1 of Section 4 were prepared by the Information and Consumer Service 
of the Fisheries Branch, Department of Fisheries and Forestry, Ottawa. 
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More than 150 species of fish and shellfish are harvested by Canadian fishermen. The 
most important species of the sea fisheries include groundfish, such as cod, haddock, pollock, 
hake, etc., herring, halibut, salmon and lobsters. More than $200,000,000 is represented 
in fishing boats and catching gear and investment in shore facilities is also well over 
$100,000,000. A work force of about 80,000 persons is employed in fishing operations and 
of these about 30,000 depend solely on the catching of fish for their livelihood and 20,000 
are employed in processing plants. 


The northwest Atlantic fishing grounds are the richest in the world. The offshore 
banks cover about 200,000 sq. miles and are exploited by the fishing fleets of more than a 
dozen nations. Intensity of fishing effort by all fishing fleets is reflected by an almost 
spectacular increase in total catch. For instance, between 1954 and 1966 the over-all yield 
rose from 1,847,000 tons to 3,189,000 tons and Canada’s catch alone increased from 634,000 
tons to 974,000 tons. 


The groundfish harvest in the Atlantic by Canadian vessels and those of other nations 
isimmense. Other important species yielded by this vast fishing area include halibut and 
other flat fishes, herring, mackerel, turbot, hake, cusk, pollock, salmon, swordfish and tuna. 
Crustacea include lobsters and crabs, while scallops comprise the bulk of molluscs landings. 
Oysters and clams are harvested in inshore waters. 


Salmon, halibut and herring are the principal species harvested in the Pacific Coast 
fisheries although a variety of other fish and shellfish are also taken. The catches of the 
five Pacific salmon—sockeye, chinook, coho, chum and pink—are regulated for conservation 
purposes, and extensive biological and engineering facilities are maintained in order to 
safeguard and develop these important stocks. Halibut, which are fished in the Gulf of 
Alaska and the Bering Sea, are also closely protected by regulations to maintain stocks at 
optimum levels. Herring are plentiful and are landed in quantity for reduction into fish 
meal and oil. 
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Section 2,_Commercial Fishing and Marketing, 1967 


The history of Canadian sea fisheries during the past decade has been one of accelerat- 
ing growth but in 1967 there was a setback from the record level of landings in 1966 of 
2,600,000,000 Ib. to 2,351,000,000 Ib. because of marketing and production problems; 
earnings to fishermen amounted to $149,600,000, a figure of $11,500,000 below that of 1966. 
There was no significant change in the freshwater fisheries from 1966. They yielded 
about 50,000,000 lb. of various species, and brought the fishermen nearly $19,000,000. 


The results of the sea fisheries were better in some areas but these improvements were 
offset by declines in others. For instance, higher landings of herring on the Atlantic Coast 
were barely enough to compensate for a large decrease in Pacific herring catches. Herring 
catches on both coasts accounted for about a third of the volume of all Canadian fisheries 
in 1967. 


Difficulties in marketing presented the most serious problems in the Atlantic fisheries 
for groundfish and the reduction industry. Total landings increased by 136,000,000 Ib. 
over 1966 and surpassed the 2,000,000,000-mark for the first time, largely because of larger 
herring catches, but fishermen’s earnings were only slightly above the 1966 record of 
$100,000,000. 

Despite the addition of new and larger vessels, the volume of groundfish landed was 
1,135,000,000 Ib. about 68,000,000 Ib. less than in 1966. The decline was particularly 
evident in the landings by large trawlers (70 feet or over) which were down by 40,000,000 
lb. or 7.4 p.c. The situation is largely explained by poor market prices which curtailed 
fishing for some species, scarcity of resources on the grounds and a shortage of crew mem- 
bers for side-trawlers. Weak market conditions continued during the year for groundfish 
fillets and blocks although the market strengthened slightly at the end of the year. Asa 
result, prices to fishermen for groundfish were somewhat lower than in 1966 and the value 
to fishermen declined by about 8 p.c. from $51,400,000 to $47,100,000. 


The only major fishery that experienced an increase in 1967 on the Atlantic Coast was 
the herring fishery. The |expansion which began a few years ago continued during the 
year; 763,000,000 Ib. valued to fishermen at $8,200,000 were landed, an increase of nearly 40 
p.c. in volume and of 82 p.c. in value. Of the quantity landed, approximately 500,000,000 
lb., or 65 p.c., were used for reduction compared with 260,000,000 lb. or 48 p.c. in 1966. 
The increase in landings was particularly large in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Lobster landings at 35,000,000 lb. were down by about 6 p.c. due mainly to a late start 
because of ice and weather conditions in some areas of Newfoundland and a poor catch in 
Northumberland Strait. The value of the catch, however, at $23,300,000, was up 6 p.c. 
as higher prices more than compensated for the lower catch. 


Canada’s Pacific Coast landings dropped sharply from 575,000,000 Ib. in 1966 to 
320,000,000 Ib. in 1967 and the value dropped to $49,000,000 from the record high of 
$60,600,000 in 1966. Despite this drop, however, the 1967 landed value exceeded the 
1961-65 average. 

The salmon catch in 1967 declined 18 p.c. from 162,000,000 Ib. to 133,000,000 lb. but 
because of the large percentage of higher priced sockeye taken the landed value of all 
salmon totalled $36,000,000, only 7 p.c. below the record of 1966. 


Landings of halibut by Canadian fishermen at United States ports on the Pacific 
Coast totalled 26,000,000 Ib., nearly 6,000,000 Ib. less than in 1966. This drop was mainly 
the result of jurisdictional labour disputes centred in the Prince Rupert area. The landing 
pattern of halibut also changed and landings in Vancouver nearly doubled from 5,500,000 lb. 
in 1966 to 10,600,000 lb. in 1967 while those at Prince Rupert dropped from 18,200,000 Ib. to 
9,000,000 lb. The landed price for halibut was down sharply from the high levels of 1966, 
the average reported being 25 cents compared with more than 35 cents in 1966. 

Pacific herring landings for 1967 reached only 116,000,000 Ib. valued at $1,800,000, 
about one quarter of the average production of the past ten years. As a conservation 
measure, herring fishing for reduction purposes was closed in October for the remainder of 
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the year. This is the period of the year when most of the herring is caught on Canada’s 
West Coast. After several years of increasing groundfish landings off British Columbia, 
the catch fell sharply in 1967, partly a result of market and production conditions, the 
jurisdictional labour dispute, and a strike that directly affected groundfish landings early 
in the year. 


Fishery Exports.—Export of Canadian fisheries products during 1967 had an all- 
time record value of $235,500,000—an increase of 7.5 p.c. over the previous record of 
$219,100,000 set in 1966. Shipments went to 77 countries with dried salted groundfish and 
canned fish the most prominent export items. The value of over-all shipments of canned 
fish and shellfish reached $42,900,000, compared with $28,500,000 in 1966. Canada now 
stands in second place following Japan, among the world’s leading fish exporters in terms 
of value. 


The Canadian fisheries industry faced a precarious position at the outset of 1967. 
Prices generelly for most frozen fisheries products declined in the important United States 
market during the fall of 1966. However, over-all stocks of frozen fish and shellfish in both 
Canada and the United States tended to lessen during the first part of 1967 and prices to 
wholesalers in Boston, Massachusetts, notably for frozen cod blocks, eventually increased 
from a low of 19 or 20 cents a pound to 25 or 26 cents a pound during the late fall months. 
There was an air of cautious optimism in the industry that the trade had weathered possibly 
the most serious storm in the history of the fisheries. 


An innovation in 1967 was the export of frozen pink salmon to European and other 
outlets. The restriction on exports of pink salmon in the frozen state, which had been 
implemented in 1948, was relaxed in August 1967, and a fairly large volume entered export 
trade. Although the over-all 1967 canned salmon pack was lower than in the previous 
year, the largest sockeye output since 1958 was processed, some 559,000 cases being packed 
in comparison with 407,000 cases in 1966. 


1.—Canadian Exports of Fisheries Products, by Country, 1966 and 1967 


Country 1966 1967 

$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
IDICECSCALCS. os Coe Seer eco anette ttn osc ere cee hbase 150,647 68.7 145, 029 61.6 
TED eh 6 peda. exci GY Caley «jai eee inlaw che aniehiss ous wane Lisle 41,536 19.0 60,939 25.9 
POT ETTOR i cap 8 AIM A ee A rated A PURI a ei aA 21,384 9.8 32,755 13.9 
Belemm and Wixemibourg. se Gost. neh xh « Beeic cebheteldoveve 2,452 Vd 4,09 Aisili 
AOC oS in fale pris  Cealoca ew Aisa 5 Weausoscaleiso sie Ud <saleia/siayeie 41s /9)0)0 6, 250 2.9 6,826 2.9 
West GOrrmnany cose. foe See tee en oR Ree TET erase nee. 1,712 0.8 2,024 0.9 
ele ere teats sbceisns>) Sica to Rae cama andes aa «pales nase > apaite 1,083 0.5 1,683 0.7 
IGTIANISSs Pon conan cote toe cout o eee sees 1,841 0.8 2,709 1,2 
nee. I BAH. SST OLS 1. « SSPE Mtdae cts Shs ole Misra Gloria de 680 0.3 3,383 1.4 
SU Ae ene SEGRE Se ae ee eR: 257 28 eames 887 0.4 1,265 0.6 
WUUMEL Nn Tote ote hilar Stee Pn ecetee Ske vista cae Ma evsraie Sale ays 5,247 2.4 6,201 2.6 
MPMELNISORTIN UNEP IER oer a5y-'4) yo is sla hesaaeieie Seale oialeese's srorsieresis 20,003 9.1 19,963 8.5 
BNC, Cora, fea Moats oe Rietity eetecaaiiesuarersracieaisl clay soe 7,420 3.4 7,951 3.4 
EEN CLGe) ATIC) LODAYO. © Lt. cat cei niet: ahd sired ads oleelne 1,719 0.8 2,039 0.9 
Leeward and Windward Islands.................22eeee00. 1,572 0.7 1,343 0.6 
ELL 2 epee nell eee dat elite it SRE y ARIA UE SDSnOe 657 0.3 792 0.3 
SEMANA LSA Rae see el eae Re blends ee Mele Relates odsales 975 0.4 1,196 0.5 
Da ELIOG WS, oat 0 bon arc re erivns nvdutariaivis Ao eBags sina ele’ 3,340 1.5 3,310 1.4 
Pereira CONTIG) «oN tat ys<c.0,> > Maen se oie a casio ce ere 2,556 1.2 1,534 0.7 
te ie hit ie iabanad crs SA SEARS, ob GCUaelS eateds is(cis ayaiiots 499 0.2 400 0.2 
US 2 SUT Eee € age Bet a, Mei Piet a Sane arte Siero pan 0: 0.1 66 -- 
PTRESEITD PPT Teeth Se eizta ole eI ee Od oP Relene ate lcte are aire 1,063 0.5 1,332 0.5 
PE A ETN ae a ale inte wiki acy Sin ds 4. ev ctsane’ asp A0seiRML SAAS 9,533 8.2 9,514 4.0 
US peg?) TE hes as SEs eS ear Se ete ere 2,232 1.0 3,541 1.5 
ee, OBIE RTS hod. dah iE Arde itend dadh Tes iis Se ee 1,032 0.5 813 0.3 

(ALR Op Ree, Spe nten tiie 26 0.1 158 0.1 
A hab hg SSE OAS Se Se ae Sr nee Sa 6,003 1.6 5,002 2.1 
TE NISMIDs AUN RR ONS fc stns esto Rae ee Vinne ge deree sis 221,719 100.0 235,445 100.0 
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2.—Canadian Exports of Fisheries Products, by Forms, 1966 and 1967 


Form 1966 1967 
$’000,000 $’000,000 
Mresh or Fro zens Sacrclscaaote tole exrerein Wale ceili na eld ow i ad Be ee are ee eee 149.37 146.32 
Wiholerordressedt y:2can. tec aelelcohece usec dusstarir edie te are ot ees « Acie wrt 48.48 46.58 
TLS eraser tteccort: ese ete ee hes RGD R TERE See ee re Ee See ee eter 69.07 65.95 
Shellfish (Gn’shelliand ‘nn cat) PA sk Abs New wie dlrs Proll vee eee eee top bra artes 31.82 33.79 
LOyi gate CHa ARE ta RE MAREE SE ia ALOR b St eo MONEE Gee ORS ge Anis NAAR REGs< ASS E Ee Bee AoA E 23.94 27.61 
Smoked 20 seme-4e er Rem atine: slat rac ain ae ate tee ee mercer s 2.48 PG 
Bloaters) andikippers: cats. 5, cee che oe ate valsartan le Toe nee 1.44 0.93 
fAllvother’, 432s de SES So Rect. SAGE Pe RR OO scchalele oie ike eee 0.99 1.18 
Saltedtandidriedw mine tet ae at etc ant etic ee rte eee ee 18.37 22,511 
LsTRTGye Aoane eae Laharsiaesso ate (otate erste svepelsis: tes erlevaves etd ofete ete elaus lelak tasters he Seat Meee Pe eet eH ee are 15.77 20.16 
PAUL OUR ORE -sarsrce.c ral aret CN ee cision ee GHEE Te OO aa re Te eee 2.60 2.41 
21K 0) cd Cee Gara erate ena AG SAS AAR IER bes RADU SLOP RRP EL Peet os Shanda kek Aa We, ae Dae 3.14 2.93 
PLOrring 550s. GaSe SEs Ee IEE. Ak ea On ae ee. ener 1.92 1.83 
PA Oth Gr Sea crs too e eine aus Ndr eee: hes ise Gcic tu easier iek a eiicrt aden benpaeetto hose his 1.22 1.10 
Ganned! Fishcand! Shell fist ye oc. hla cous used Sia ccd acis ca acoasamaecee oles Rempee eto 28.51 42.91 
SE base) Vermeer rranh ai ecm nha Men Orn Seer ait ete ah at tod aie As he Bn 18.62 33.31 
Sardines ys. eee. eo: Satoh Meike Se ahs ER. CE Eee ee oe 5.50 6.19 
WGODSUCL a NRG cuir tere cote Rieko da ncros De earn co re ee ET toe ea AP 2.59 1.94 
JETS A VS On ertnere tia Be tntea Puede tiasiatnd tates ne ent chien oasis tenn car ar muibhien soaecrser bee 1.80 1.47 
Miscellaneous face covcree eae ot tare Nae ee eae Te rere Ee TE TRC ET Ae 19.89 18.60 
CA SORE OOO GAS cotta 6 Grice GREENS Cini Gatto REITs G5 PSE EEC Abia Ch CtA o 9.42 7.86 
Arh ssrA aed a Mer MCs Ae ee Oe CA RE ie AO EMRE ioe pecartonme 0.80 1.61 
AT OCG r 35d sain elereterod cyclin esis BRST « EAD oe ee ee a Saeed aay AB 9.67 9.18 
Al-Fish' Productsiivis shed, AI ai a Se et, As 221.72 235.44 


The trade welcomed the progress made in the Kennedy Round of GATT negotiations 
in eliminating duties on numerous fisheries products in the United States as well as reducing 
tariffs on a significant number of fisheries items in both the United States and Europe. 
This was tempered by the devaluation of currencies in several traditional markets for 
fisheries products including Britain and countries in the Caribbean area. 


The United States has always been the main outlet for the products of the Canadian 
fishing industry. However, in 1967 exports to that country dropped to $145,029,000 from 
$150,647,000 in the previous year and the proportion of exports moving to that market 
dropped to 61.6 p.c. from 68.7 p.c. in the same comparison. On the other hand, exports to 
Britain were up from $21,384,000 to $32,755,000 and those to the other European countries 
importing Canadian fish and fish products were also higher, Portugal showing the greatest 
percentage increase. The five most important markets—United States, Britain, Jamaica, 
France, and Belgium and Luxembourg—together took 83.5 p.c. of the total Canadian 
exports, the remaining 16.5 p.c. going to many countries in all parts of the world. 


About 62 p.c. of total exports, by value, are in the form of fresh and frozen fish and 
shellfish, of which the major portion goes to the United States. There was a $3,000,000 
decrease in the exports of this form in 1967 mainly because of a lower demand in the United 
States; exports to Britain moved up slightly. Atlantic and Pacific frozen salmon was in 
demand in 1967. Shipments of frozen coho salmon amounting to 9,700,000 lb. worth 
$7,200,000 went to 21 countries with France, Britain, Belgium, the United States and the 
Netherlands the major outlets. The United States, France and Britain also purchased 
significant quantities of frozen spring salmon, sales of which were up considerably, reaching 
84,000,000 lb. worth $6,800,000. 

The Canadian output of canned salmon in 1967 was. 1,466,288 cases compared with 
1,820,456 cases in 1966 but, perhaps because the pack of salmon in the United States was 
down drastically in that year and was also understood to be small in Japan and Russia, 
Canadian exports in 1967 reached 43,500,000 Ib. valued at $33,300,000 compared with 
25,500,000 lb. valued at $18,600,000 in 1966. The principal market for Canadian canned 
salmon was Britain although there were a number of other important outlets including 
Belgium, Australia, the Netherlands, France, Italy, Ireland, New Zealand, South Africa, 
etc. 
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The market position for salt fish was firm in the first part of 1967. There was no 
excessive carryover of stocks on the markets or in the fish producing countries. However, 
this situation changed in the late fall because of the devaluation of currencies in some of the 
leading markets, including Jamaica, and in such producing countries as Treland, Spain and 
Denmark. Shipments of Canadian hard, dried, light salted cod and heavy salted cod were 
higher in 1967, amounting to some 51,400,000 lb. worth $14,400,000 compared with the 
1966 shipments of 41,700,000 Ib. valued at $10,600,000. The major markets for salt fish 
continued to be Jamaica, Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain and Italy. Of considerable interest 
was the purchase of wet salt cod for further processing by West Germany (2,900,000 Ib.), 
Portugal (1,900,000 lb.) and Norway (1,200,000 lb.). 


Shipments of lobster in the shell, fresh or frozen, during 1967 were valued at 
$15,300,000 as against $15,200,000 in the previous year. The United States was the major 
market but the increasing demand accounted for important quantities being exported to 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and West Germany. Shipments of lobster meat, fresh 
or frozen, went mainly to the United States although Britain purchased a considerable 
amount. Exports of canned lobster were worth $1,900,000, down from the 1966 returns 
of $2,600,000 mainly because of reduced landings. The United States, Britain, West 
Germany, Sweden and Belgium were the principal outlets. 


Exports of herring meal from both coasts amounted to 74,700,000 lb. worth $5,900,000 
compared with 73,400,000 lb. valued at $6,900,000 in 1966. ‘The United States and Britain 
were the only export markets indicated, the bulk going to the former. 


Canadian exporters of fisheries products are kept informed of world demand and pro- 
duction, based on periodic reports received from Canadian Trade Commissioners around 
the globe. On-the-spot studies of leading outlets have been completed by officers of the 
Fisheries Division of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. As a special 
service to the industry, that Department, in co-operation with the federal Department of 
Fisheries and Forestry and the Fisheries Council of Canada, which is an industry group 
representing most of the fishery product producers across the country, has sent fisheries 
missions to all of the leading fish producing and consuming countries of the world during 
the past several years. 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


The review of commercial fishing and marketing given in the preceding Section covers 
the situation in 1967 and contains estimated figures for that year. At the time of the 
preparation of this Chapter, however, the latest statistics available in detail for both the 
primary production and fish products were those for 1966 contained in the following 
Subsections. 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The value of the 1966 catch of seafish on the Atlantic Coast was at a very high level; 
it amounted to $96,308,000, an increase of 1.4 p.c. over the 1965 value of $94,988,000 and 
11.6 p.c. over the five-year 1962-66 average of $83,226,000. The cod catch at $25,099,000 
was the most valuable and lobster was second at $22,038,000. 


For the sixth consecutive year, the value of the Newfoundland catch was substantially 
higher than that of the previous year. The value of landings of all species was $25,886,000 
of which cod accounted for $14,590,000. Cod landings at 34,540,000 lb. were lighter than 
in 1965 as were those of haddock, but landings of redfish, turbot (Greenland halibut), 
plaice and greysole were again considerably increased. 


The value of fish and shellfish landings by Nova Scotia fishermen in 1966 at $46,738,000 
was down slightly from the 1965 record of $48,194,000. Lobster and scallops continued to 
be the most important species from the standpoint of income to the fishermen having a 
landed value of $10,467,000 and $7,290,000, respectively. Haddock was third at $7,286,000 
followed by cod, flounder and sole, swordfish, pollock and halibut. 
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New Brunswick fishermen also landed a more valuable catch in 1966 than in 1965. 
Lobster, herring and cod were the major sources of income to the fishermen, accounting for 
$7,293,000 of the total value of $11,186,000. The herring catch, which has been increasing 
steadily from a low of 56,269,000 Ib. in 1961, reached 242,600,000 lb. in 1966 compared with 
the five-year 1962-66 average of 163,078,000 lb. 


Returns to Prince Edward Island fishermen in 1966 of $5,998,000 were below the 1965 
level. Lobsters, at $3,926,000, made up 65 p.c. of the total and cod at $535,000 was next 
in importance. 


The value of all Quebec landings increased to $7,278,000 from $6,938,000 in 1965 as a 
result of increased landings of redfish, lobster and plaice. 


The value of British Columbia landings in 1966 was $60,659,000, and all-time high, up 
considerably over the five-year 1962-66 average of $49,236,000. Annual fluctuations in the 
volume of salmon taken, which make up over half of the total landings, materially affect the 
total value of the catch. Salmon landings in 1966 were 162,852,000 lb. valued at 
$38,654,000 compared with 90,190,000 Ib. valued at $25,958,000 in the previous season. 
The 1966 catch of tuna at 587,000 lb. was a record catch. 


3.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1962-66 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1918-60 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


Province or Territory 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
QUANTITY 
000 Ib. 000 Ib. 7000 Ib. 000 lb. 000 Ib. 

New ound land enerercte sect eieteciere 5k 549, 341 594,961 583,381 616,661 679, 787 
Prince Edward Island.............+.6+ 37,630 38, 464 41,015 46,241 58,171 
Nova Scotiaztimsases.«deeeciaee ees « 435,903 427,127 514,703 592,350 706, 344 
New. BrumswiC ease, elacmc erenese ic 204,511 234 , 888 254,027 296, 441 350, 129 
Quechee ney ye eee ee eee ae 133, 448 132,773 133,733 145,176 146,609 
@ntbariowcreccmasec soe yaccieineee eee ae 63,780 54,342 43,508 52,486 56,344 
IMainiitODaetmeeatecniai tetas acer aierise 36, 105 35,738 28,636 29,588 29,933 
Saskatchewan. ajc. .00c+.ceeegaacils sacs 14,999 14,089 14,306 14, 933 14,027 
IN ae ore ee eae TORO oc Cn ee 9,025 8,509 12,751 8,514 10,907 
British Columbia..... PEAR E oH Bc 686, 9181 772, 8591 712,613 626,161 574,920 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?..... 6,544 6,347 6, 052 5,670 4,362 

Notals rosters coor cau ae 2,178,199 25320, 097 25344, 725 2,434, 221 2,631,533 
Séa. Wish}; dts. 2 hi taes seibayectens eens 2,041, 168 2,196,270 2,234,553 2,314,775 2,509, 923 
Inland! Pishitestn pees eee sees 137,031 123,827 110,172 119,446 121,610 

VALUE 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 

Newfoundland segacpiedActenm nis seven 17,222 20,086 21,978 23,176 25, 886 
Prince Edward Island.......... AN Agen) 4,361 4,462 5,642 6,825 998 
INONSIS COLLAR? PR. areiaeie.nita Ait aes 5+ 30, 928 35,145 40,977 48,194 46,738 
ING warns wicker mat cease sianen see 9,182 9,320 10,277 10,651 11,136 
QiebeGyaa-P pec ieciaenios. wletaeeat a 5,534 5,879 *  §, 894 6, 938 7,278 
Qyinch eG anh Roan ne CAD ROC Bee ee 5,341 5,498 5,222 6, 402 5,995 
INTAnTEODE eater ee cee certs sae 4,229 4,356 3,720 4,370 4,788 
Saskatchewan eater saeens ae oneigee 1,478 1,300 1,490 1,734 2,428 
AT bertale ata tet access cele agers Sekar 0 tok 714 676 799 677 844 
Britisht@olumbiae ses eeecciie nce cle iets 49,0671 40,4661 48 , 296 47, 435 60,659 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?..... 859 796 8 994 92 

Totalsceecajsnico- eee as 128,915 127,984 145,128 157,396 172,542 
BeatWisht ce acen sce tet ce ciet 115,570 114,687 132,413 142, 424 156, 966 
Inland Rishi sensei decree eit actos 13,345 13, 297 12,715 14,972 15,576 

1 Includes halibut landed in United States ports. 2 Prior to 1964 figures are for Northwest Territories 


only. 
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4.—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1965 and 1966 
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Area and Species 


Atlantic Coast 


oT faa Me genes 4qee ae ieee Mee ona 


Ersesie and Bsttarial.... . oF osc cc ecods coetocs. 
Alewives. 
Herring. . 
Mackerel..... 


MMIII. Seo ante ice SOG enh sinter vA oun as Hon bh arcs 
Shrimps and prawns 
ERD Saas Kany Ronee EGG TE ABIES s KAR G aeRO 


PEOERIN, 2 BPIIC CORKG, 6 sence ss capac se s6sq urs 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 564. 


Quantity Landed 
1965 1966 
000 Ib. "000 Ib. 

1,106,601 1,201,780 
4,42 4,585 
575, 446 563,078 
203,091 224,157 
92,933 112,819 
12,732 16,733 
4,473 4,595 
51,461 34,578 
130,370 183,079 
31,670 58,156 
474,367 635,338 
12, 163 8,192 
405,757 569 , 893 
24,496 25,735 
4,623 5,163 
4°379 4.398 
7,805 7,403 
15,144 14,554 
86,223 76,436 
3,967 4,636 
40,522 37,340 
3,487 3,520 
19,704 18,249 
18,543 12/691 
21, 423 21,452 
1,688,614 1,935,006 
65,060 70,610 
19,223 20,707 
32,973 32,000 
4,413 5,026 
977 1,402 
6,667 10,711 
807 764 
542,295 482,974 
444 061 307,652 
90,190 162,852 
6,644 15,854 
83,167 35,030 
22,696 72,894 
16,203 25,653 
11,856 18,6165 
134 306 
8,044 12,470 
18,726 21,153 
2,097 2,473 
3,502 4,538 
11,301 12,416 
1,755 1,682 
71 44 
80 183 
626,161 574,920 


Value Landed 
1965 1966 
$’000 $’000 

44,399 51,348 
142 154 
23,637 25,099 
6,497 7,764 
6,054 8,036 
359 546 
1,492 1,721 
1,868 1,382 
3,419 5,083 
931 1,563 
11,637 13,874 
203 146 
4,256 6,217 
801 900 
2,221 2,536 
297 849 
3,253 3,214 
606 512 
38,556 30,637 
231 260 
26 , 632 22,038 
532 559 
10,849 7,446 
312 834 
397 449 
94,988 96,308 
13,384 14,539 
1,142 1,436 
11,112 11,471 
457 603 
203 304 
430 686 
40 39 
32, 487 44,283 
6, 232 5,107 
25,958 38,654 
824 1,887 
11,107 11,929 
2,668 8,657 
6,015 9,528 
5,806 6,668 
88 85 
297 522 
1,558 1,820 
106 125 
552 588 
612 802 
281 300 
fi 5 
6 17 
47,435 60,659 
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4.—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


Quantity Landed Value Landed 
Area and Species 
1965 1966 1965 1966 
’000 Ib. ’000 lb. $’000 $’000 
Inland 
Freshwater Rish\2 0. eaceccee weet e ne ec ee 112,705 116, 966 14,561 15, 212 
BSS wrecaies gine a OLS Suey sys ds MCB eereverruds SRE as Pisin: 2,734 1,853 419 362 
Cathis heen: ee eerste ies hope eee eyes ROL poe 1,162 693 199 141 
HMerhing. take: (CISCO) ain sere aac teen tree epeteto tees en Aaxesers 1,608 1,185 55 63 
(S10) OUR ete esr St 5 RN Re 2S 2 yet Rade: Ogee 21,352 22,300 2,654 1,991 
PickereloGyellow) tpt: cP ee e o: eee 9,717 11,190 3,148 3,995 
TICE, oe Seam letra ieee iii Sale ART ate eres fe date See 7,726 7,867 439 487 
SAN POMS ak, date meet eats soak nae eieieeoea ear robe opm canta 4,109 4,833 1,303 1,461 
Sim éliigs s. AaRe ara tles nee ork ree etna ence. aaa pelea net 11,980 16,099 360 479 
340 311 225 197 
3,176 2,948 553 539 
8,542 10,893 625 579 
24, 236 20,510 3,896 3,507 
16,028 16,209 690 1,411 
6,742 4,644 4i1 364 
Totals, Unland yy orgie ese essere eae 119, 447 121,610 14,972 15,576 
Grand Totals. eivass. gee. conc ctes cae Gao 25434, 222 2,631,536 157,395 172,543 
1 Includes livers and scales. 2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 3 Sea 
fish caught inland. 
5.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1964-66 
Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Province or Territory a 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland: fie... 0....8 - RO chev: Gano woken 22,615 21,701 20,286 — — — 
Prince Wdward sland]. 5.0m. pepe. ct eed 3,329 3,566 3,220 — — — 
INGid SCOtla Ne. OR oor: eyacd, occas dec AOR isis: cuore 13,333 14,049 13, 067 — _ —_ 
INGwe Bruns WiGlkes a: cts ate xtc mie mace detoats 5,790 6,102 5,642 150 139 180 
QUOD CCR oc Roc SOR wi vires io a AO Base sehag MENS 3,512 3,917 3,703 781 747 728 
(O)0tk2) BORODIN Gey co SAAS, cage eeee cebcc _ = 3 2,952 2,544 2,445 
Mia mnitob ais ccf. ee aes sio.cicce ev Se oe _— — — 5,671 5,440 5,320 
Saskatchewan: sk ettt synced o PRL ont omen — — -— 2,010 2,000 1,800 
PALS OTRUE Le ena See ts coc) fe Rees ae oranda = — —_— 4,211 4,507 4,360 
BGUbISYC OLUTION D TAR Ms, «2.0.0 cy eRe aoe ests ae 13,300 13, 000 12,000 —_ = == 
Gil oy Ravn gto) oy ae ee ene one ey See em Oo — — = 33 83 45 
INonthwestiNerritories:., ..<), Aaah asc. 4 tee —_ — _— 438 412 450 
DOG AIS spice cisrescov disc tte teint ee 61,879 62,335 57,918 16,246" | 15,822" | 15,328 


1 Licences issued. 


Subsection 2.—Fish Products 


According to commodity surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the value of sea and inland fish products produced at all industrial levels, including the 
value to fishermen, amounted to $355,590,000 in 1966; this was an increase of 13.7 p.c. 
over 1965 and the highest amount on record. Most of the increase over 1965 took place 
in the salmon fishery of British Columbia. 
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6.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1962-66 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-61 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1922-23 edition. 


Province or Territory 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


$000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $’000 


SCE ANG. SOM BB as. « 2105 a BE pes ise + cteiacojnssyesestie/epessveseue 38, 883 43,794 44,935 51,340 58,473 
RPC WATE ISIANG. ... 5.)01-.5 0 bE bib coin visiethaicpgeinieis eisseieseisiers 6, 403 6,608 8,418 9,748 9,164 
MEME TCOUIN: SUM Sic on BOE Ai occ s cteesccbanaaannos 67,379 U7, 721 88,613 91,908 97,807 
Eg le Ga a Se es 33, 088 33, 424 32,249 46,255 45 , 268 
con FU Surc Neus ARP 9 ©, Gea Reet aie 25 aegis CI ie Ii gee 10,625 10,820 11,618 12,932 13,345 
oo TS SRS Be ee: Gk -; ee eee Senet aera 6,009 6,192 5,875 7,202 6,744 
MOC arty SOMA eS 8 tee PPR ed ccarclca Ptresureeateinisnsce obs 7,979 7,563 6, 855 7,331 7,082 
BR EFR EMS VU EINES 5p bre iece hae 1.6 baa rsiOsNe o O18 Cw AYSTD sleaKolaneso-0°aaeter sie 3,115 2,711 3,082 3,222 4,858 
OG Aa bed RM ee Ae 3 Oe en 1,234 1,125 1,222 1,128 1,383 
British Columbia and Yukon Territory!?.................5 100, 057 80,114 97,977 89,898 | 128,715 
SeronumCsG LOITIGOTICS! oc'. . <2. IL RE 6 « ovo slew crnsseserereernnee 1,231 1,330 1,215 1,411 1,225 

dO Oa SW Set acks S44, 6 GARE Cee Ste aC ae ana 260,988 | 260,311 | 291,536 | 312,796 | 355,599 
PALE DYOOUCERE te 55. sco cc Seth tes ok vis Aaeasieeianseces.« 240,694 | 240,719 272,602 | 291,581 | 333,535 
MCRUAWELED PL OMUCES %.-. 6 wcrc bo Ne, « 0's 9-«'e\cfe,0jo1esaresajaceisies0se,016 20,292 19,592 18,934 21,215 22,055 

1 Yukon not included prior to 1964. 2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 


* Totals are lower than the sum of provincial totals because duplications resulting from intershipments between 
provinces are removed. 


7.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,! by Area and Species, 


1964-66 
Area and Species 1964 1965 1966 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Atlantic Coast 
TROLLED De ph a ApeeAeieelpe Alegent ary URED rtd teree: Riri iet a 4 Fit eer 93, 702 103,521 113,517 
(Le eS SERIES Slicer Fae Rees iosercite tt eerie EE Ten rr Ieee 318 329 605 
en fs), 8 ama et, Win en NCA Sasa ANN ae Fer set OATS esas 46,084 50,038 49,554 
1S nite rage ete RIG) keh Seen Ree SO ol ne 5 oH A are SPR 12,104 17,100 18,643 
CULL Ae iI <A mop ce REE Coen PIRI i rieie  a 15, 432 11,040 12,007 
Ree ae, NeenAR. Ot hee eee Ot Seer ees a Keeaanes anes Ate 1,115 904 978 
10 ee 8 er yd AR tn A Eo ee ER IED ie ae dea 1,836 1,907 1,613 
11 UGS Gee Nee talk 8 TAI Br id Us BAB Bae SR I ra A era ea 4,849 4,534 Oo, 222 
EAL oh ee ae ch tN ee ay) asses ee ee Ae ee tae 4,869 8,309 11,788 
EAS Ca OR ao rs See ak | OR Re ra, Cara II Sarid teats 7,095 9,360 15,107 
Seeemae ATIC NGRCTIANIAL, 3 Oob ee En eos eau R ES Pha tA Ss Fo: 26,727 33,968 41,775 
LL USS pad, oN RA a asa, J Dann SAP. eure RC eat te VE a a 269 285 186 
LU Fe aR Die oo tet SOE 2 Shore BEE oe ee ee 5,136 9,603 16,933 
SL RS DEY EEE ERG AES TEENS bee: EOE aces 1,618 1,861 2,098 
NET 28 RE Mirage nie Bil hean Sacto he aie oxecaaayew net oa 3,608 2,676 4,412 
ee A a nin, SO 2 9 er It 7,415 11,553 12,458 
“oo pee SEAR hkl BEE OER SE. A a ep a ee A 387 541 572 
Coors) TNE. plea llee metayentae Ge ate Samar MEE RAM nara ee eae 3,700 3, 203 618 
“LS ROE GR gt Te Rete ay beans RI Eee Ee sea ey 4,594 4,246 4,498 
SeneERee ATIC A TVATRCOATIS one Coed ene de wee one seeun ee 51, 239 56,834 46,570 
Peer car et acter Ree rh, sin cana Raptet spay aOR eat hori 166 251 511 
SL Se. Sey say dll CRs Rew ee are rep eR ie eure ae Peg 36,279 43,665 32,600 
NPE La Sen AL eats Fi hic christ ac dt vtur ag ease Bm el Bis’ CHE: 8 opie eae 594 82 926 
ee ett i oe eee Meee rete) EEC ee 12,564 10,909 11,604 
SUE, CASAS ford OLze dake Oe. Cara aru eeeeuied, deveran vackh Jabtaukers 1,636 1,182 929 
oA a DAN ade ae | cohen AR teens Si no bales amen ede alate Eras 6,110 7,386 7,992 
PAI, A TURTIEAC CORRE A as daar obs cree copiers cA Be saicicl> shay ih 177,778 201,709 209,854 


ee 


1 Includes value of livers and liver products. 
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7.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,’ by Area and Species, 


1964-66—concluded 


Area and Species 1964 1965 1966 
$’000 $000 $’000 
Pacific Coast 
Grotind fish. .f. pate scot oe chee lore aecetnotaee 12,947 16, 264 17,851 
Codi (ora y) Bee cof oceetaee s 5 e ne ooe gic eee reaver neti ctorcreweners 1,187 1,853 1,837 
SUT Oped Ren Ga ae Gee Aca SC Pe eee eee ses Oe ee Oe ee 10,103 12,607 13, 536 
Diner tCockene rt, 3 aa OO eS Oe ee 7) a ee be eee 569 724 798 
273 321 451 
662 676 1,126 
153 83 103 
75,209 64,415 98,713 
11,562 11,750 8,305 
63,045 52,073 86,572 
7,197 2,288 6,274 
16,377 19,793 20, 847 
12,653 9,047 28,143 
18, 231 12,873 21,119 
7,662 6,938 9,133 
1,025 1,134 2,056 
652 592 3, 836 
2,642 2,758 3,437 
190 295 383 
1, 489 1,145 1, 488 
650 706 964 
312 595 641 
51 17 ll 
7,094 6,435 3,680 
Totals, Pacific: Coasts. octet secs asec 97,942 89,872 123, 681 
Inland 

Fresh water Bishieccs. icp ep recite te teres a Oe eee 18, 262 20,390 21,144 
CISIS 3 GUBION: ED 5. 316-0. CORRES Ghat: o c1Olerc: GRIT HIER eRe ar cs RPE aD, Aun ore 349 499 12 
GAC fis Lire ern tegen iecciciais hd EM oats GR RE nee 218 215 158 
Herning, lake (cisco) hesnaceaaeeas tere ee 71 62 71 
240) RAMEE cf ake SPMACRMES ED AEE oy 8 oe ITE SIS Ne cus nee Se ees 28 ee 2,070 3,063 2,287 
Rickerel (yellowya vee. oacdu eee os nae ee 4,353 4,577 5,272 
ROD Ra ris eae Ses oe SOO Sane Me Goo. ie + ts EY lek Rides 2 | hae 1,042 1,025 1,051 
SHU GELS teh MN cm sins ncrs hams ehicerasadocnh en eae Co eee 1,624 1,965 1,990 
BLUTe CONS. Brace ert icici soa PI SE Ache ee eee 242 242 213 
BR OUG atte Rrocpepreefayersssceiciss Ri A Aaranoiam rind eet tec ee 850 910 865 
BUNT Cs o5 Are apetnie Bs avossun. siete Nes Seeker oe ae ee 1,066 846 780 
[Wi Ge fi In. sy.7. Be Mev cteie, avails acter tetor aeee ae eeee ee ee 5,624 5,876 5, 563 
(OCT Foor tea cies ies sucess RAM MM oe evar ov nolabae va Mls ocd os te 753 1,110 2,882 
O78 Go Enon a eee Renee tk SMR feecoo ad iia a is 672 825 911 
MOtAls; MAB 6.03. beeen ct uekn ole ee 18,934 21,215 22,055 
Grand ’Wotals5..ooqeu assoc eee 294, 654 312, 796 355,590 

1 Includes value of livers and liver products. 2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United 


States ports. 


The annual output of canned salmon fluctuates considerably with the extent of the 
catch, as is shown in Table 8. This product has traditionally been the most important 
of the industry, but the demand for Atlantic Coast frozen groundfish fillets and blocks has 
been rising so rapidly that the value of the Atlantic products has been in first place since 


1963. 
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8.—Pacifie Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1964-66 


1964 1965 1966 
Species 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

cases! $7000 cases! $7000 cases! $’000 
OUST Ree Bn SOR Od SOE aeRO 232,722 5,010 65,216 1,562 160,784 3,880 
BIEN aso a Saimicie x ciate slviciersioaioae 204,732 8,179 295, 284 11,673 281,623 11,545 
TITAS Beg GE SE OCs Soe eee aaa 464,107 12,142 287, 926 8,499 951,784 27,273 
BEIOKGMEME IVS. katte Baye ye sito acs 343, 358 18,088 245,798 12,792 409, 200 20,941 
BADEN ANCE ST 1B ya lial Ad. evers Me-k. stale 9,127 224 18, 892 511 14,585 412 
Steelhead -.............., Age oS wo tie 1, 262 34 844 25 2,480 75 
POLIS oe he es ee 1,255,308 43,677 913,960 35,062 | 1,820,456 64,126 


9.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1964-66 


1964 1965" 1966 


Area and Species 


Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

’000 Ib. $7000 000 lb. $000 *000 Ib. $'000 
mewromndland..../7.0..:....-..-. 82,020 19, 498 104,131 26,829 116,584 30,923 
oar Bags, ria Mie 3 heen. tank A: 50,141 10,799 57,624 13,876 59,917 14, 428 
PAC OCIS oa BRIN oaxsrca tet t 3,217 907 1,802 550 1,187 395 
RVeCSI Ss Sh Ln peR NI OAL,. Lendl, bind. 11,223 2,559 16, 208 3,831 19, 236 4,660 
Babs A TECe PG TPE IM Gisy, 16,334 4,965 23,916 7,188 26,770 8,465 
LNT i i aged er as Oe 1,105 268 4,581 1,384 9,474 2,975 
DRRETEAUILES Sc, oSeet Rete Me, ie. 93, 867 24,658 102,848 29,301 106, 352 30,514 
Chl ee pee Bee ener. a 30, 663 7,250 38, 352 10,661 82,745 8,378 
MACKS. Inc skies, tales 41: 25,541 8,055 17,572 5,934 22,456 7,825 
Redfish 4° 418 1/086 7,654 2’ 029 14/990 3,834 
16,844 5,359 20,851 6,706 23,342 7,671 
16,401 2,908 18,418 3,971 12,819 2,806 
16,794 3,461 20,073 4,636 235339 5,327 
10,121 2,043 10,327 2,494 9,051 2,088 
5,198 1,053 7,451 1,565 11,410 2,453 
979 247 1,773 449 2,410 677 
496 118 522 128 468 109 
Totals, Atlantic Coast............. 192,681 47,618 227,051 60, 766 246, 275 66,764 
era Se Se EE 90,925 20,092 106,303 27,031 101,713 24,894 
BlaaoCls «uy eh ade. acatdelinoy 28,758 8,962 19,374 6,484 23,643 8,220 
CTI Sheen, » eae hdiete iia. deel 20,839 4,698 31,313 7,425 45,636 10,947 
OUST) se ae 34,157 10,571 46,540 14,343 52,522 16,813 
Mie eel, Dar Ce 2 18,002 3,295 23,521 5, 483 22,761 5,890 


Section 4.—Governments and the Fisheries 


Under the British North America Act, the Federal Government has full legislative 
jurisdiction over the coastal and inland fisheries of Canada. The Federal Parliament 
therefore enacts all laws for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries 
and responsibility for the administration and enforcement of these laws is vested in the 
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Fisheries Branch of the federal Department of Fisheries and Forestry. In some provinces, 
however, this administration has been delegated, by arrangement, to provincial agencies. 


Specifically, the federal Fisheries Branch administers all tidal or sea fisheries except 
those of the Province of Quebec, and also administers the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries 
of the four Atlantic Provinces, the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 
The Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan administer their own 
freshwater fisheries and in British Columbia the provincial government controls freshwater 
species but the Federal Government is responsible for marine and anadromous species. 
Administration of the fisheries of National Park areas throughout Canada is the responsi- 
bility of the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


Federal-Provincial Relations.—The mutual interest of federal and provincial 
governments in fisheries problems is recognized in the undertaking of joint studies and 
programs, frequently on a regional basis. Regional committees established in recent years 
have brought together representatives of all governments concerned for periodic discussion. 
Four groups have evolved: the Federal-Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee consisting 
of representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments of New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Quebec; the Federal-Provincial 
Committee for Ontario Fisheries; the Federal-Provincial Prairie Fisheries Committee 
comprising representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan; and the Federal-Provincial British Columbia Fisheries 
Committee. 


Members of the Committees are the Deputy Minister of Fisheries of Canada and the 
Deputy Ministers of provincial departments responsible for fisheries. Sub-committees 
make recommendations for industrial development, research and marketing probiems. 
The main committee in each case co-ordinates, where practicable, all activities in the 
respective fields of responsibility of its members and suggests to the respective governments 
means of carrying out fisheries programs and projects of common concern. These include 
the development of methods and techniques in the catching of fish and of shore and plant 
facilities, and studies of the economics of fisheries to ensure that any proposed program of 
development is soundly based. 


Co-operation between the federal Fisheries Branch and the provinces has taken 
the form of cost-sharing arrangements on joint projects. Legislation enacted in 1966 
grants to the federal Fisheries Branch further powers to enter into such agreements 
for purposes of modernizing, mechanizing and diversifying the nation’s fisheries. The 
Fisheries Development Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 18) served to streamline the operations 
of the Department by incorporating several of the development activities undertaken under 
earlier legislation. It empowers the Minister of Fisheries (now Minister of Fisheries and 
Forestry) to undertake projects ‘‘(a) for the more efficient exploitation of fishery resources 
and for the exploration for and development of new fishery resources and new fisheries; 
(b) for the introduction and demonstration to fishermen of new types of fishing vessels and 
fishing equipment and of new fishing techniques; and (c) for the development of new 
fishery products and for the improvement of the handling, processing and distribution 
of fishery products’. The Act authorizes federal cost-sharing agreements with provinces, 
with private companies and with individuals or co-operatives. Financial assistance may 
be given for the construction and equipment, or modification, of commercial cold storages 
and mechanically refrigerated bait-freezing facilities to be used for the preservation of 
fishery products, and for the construction and equipment of fishing vessels. The Act also 
authorizes the conduct of economic studies in conjunction with universities or other educa- 
tional institutions and provides for the establishment of advisory committees to assist in 
the implementation of fisheries development programs. 
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Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry :— 

(1) The Fisheries Branch of the federal Department of Fisheries and Forestry with head- 


quarters at Ottawa, Ont., and regional offices under Regional Directors at Vancouver, 
B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Quebec, Que., Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, Nfld. 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and biological, 
technological and oceanographic stations across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


A brief outline of the functions of each of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 


The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry.—Canada’s 
federal fisheries service began with Confederation in 1867 but it functioned as a branch 
of other departments until 1930, when legislation was enacted to establish a separate De- 
partment of Fisheries; in 1969 the Department became the Fisheries Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Forestry. The chief responsibilities of the Branch are, in brief: to 
conserve and develop Canada’s primary fishery resources; to encourage the development 
of the fishing industry in the national economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards 
of quality and promote the maximum utilization of the fishery resources; and to develop a 
proper public understanding of the resources and the industry. Services rendered by the 
Branch have been revised and broadened with the times. It employs about 2,100 persons, 
most of them in conservation, protection, inspection and administration duties in fishing 
areas across the country. The Ottawa headquarters staff numbers about 240. 


The Conservation and Protection Service, through a force of Fishery Officers stationed 
in fishing areas, on patrol aircraft and aboard a fleet of 80 patrol vessels, is concerned with 
the administration and enforcement of regulations for the conservation of fish stocks and 
the protection of fisheries. 


The Resource Development Service is responsible for the application of technical and 
scientific means for the cultivation and development of fish stocks by improvement of the 
freshwater environment of anadromous species, principally salmon and trout, artificial 
propagation of fish and shellfish in hatcheries, spawning channels, etc., and control of 
parasites and predators, including the Great Lakes sea lamprey. 


The maintenance of quality standards by regular inspection of fish, processing plants 
and fishery products is the responsibility of the Inspection Service. Additional functions 
undertaken in 1967 include investigation and extension work in fish handling, processing, 
storage and distribution. Inspection personnel, through active participation in the inter- 
national Codex Alimentarius Commission, contribute to the development of world trading 
standards for fishery products. 


The Information and Consumer Service is responsible for informing the fishing industry, 
fishermen and the general public on activities of the Department through the distribution 
of printed material, films and filmstrips, and radio and television material. The Consumer 
Branch of the Service promotes the consumption of fishery products. 


The International Fisheries Service is concerned with international consultation and 
co-operation in fisheries and also with jurisdictional matters, particularly in reference to 
territorial waters and fishing zones. 


The Director of Federal-Provincial Fisheries Arrangements is responsible for co- 
ordinating discussions with provinces. The Industrial Development Service undertakes 
a wide range of projects of technical aid and advice to fishermen and the fishing industry, 
and provides financial support to provinces and the industry for development purposes. 


The Economics Service is responsible for the assembly, analysis and interpretation 
of statistical data on the fisheries, and the conduct of studies and investigations in the 
primary fisheries and the processing and distribution of fishery products. 
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Programs of economic aid to fishermen and industry, including the Fishermen’s 
Indemnity Plan, the Newfoundland Bait Service and the Salt Assistance Plan, are ad- 
ministered by the Special Programs Service. The Indemnity Plan, to insure vessels, 
fixed gear, shore installations and lobster traps, applies in the Maritimes, Newfoundland, 
Quebec, British Columbia and Ontario. 


International Fisheries.—Recognizing the necessity for the orderly regulation of 
fisheries in international waters, Canada has long been a leading participant in inter- 
national conferences, conventions and treaties upholding conservation principles. The 
Fisheries Branch of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry assumes a major responsi- 
bility for the negotiation, revision and implementation of international fisheries treaties on 
behalf of the Government of Canada. The Branch is represented by one of its senior officers 
on each of seven international commissions established under the following conventions 
to which Canada is a party:— 


(1) the Convention between Canada and the United States for the preservation of the halibut 
fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea; 


(2) the Convention between Canada and the United States for the protection, preservation and 
extension of the sockeye and pink salmon fisheries in the Fraser River system; 


(3) the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean 
between Canada, Japan and the United States; 


(4) the Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals between Canada, 
Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States; 


(5) the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries; 

(6) the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between Canada and the United States; 
(7) the International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling; 

(8) Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission; and 

(9) International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. 


The first international agreement contracted by Canada as an independent nation 
was a treaty negotiated with the United States in 1923 for the protection of halibut stocks 
of the Pacific Ocean. An international commission established under that treaty was 
given broader regulatory powers in subsequent conventions, most recently in 1953 when 
its name was changed to the International Pacific Halibut Commission. 

The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission has achieved much success 
toward rehabilitation of depleted salmon stocks in the Fraser River of British Columbia. 
Discussions were held in 1965 and 1966 between representatives of Canada and the United 
States to consider revision of the 1956 protocol which brought pink salmon of the conven- 
tion area within the scope of the Commission’s activities. Negotiations also took place 
during the same period and through 1967 in an endeavour to reach agreement on problems 


arising from the intermingling of salmon bound for rivers of northern British Columbia 
and southeastern Alaska. 


Protection of the high seas fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean is the objective of the 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission established under a convention ratified 
in 1953 by Canada, Japan and the United States. ‘The Commission conducts co-ordinated 
scientific research programs and recommends conservation measures to be undertaken 
by the contracting parties. 

Fur seal stocks of the North Pacific and its adjacent seas are protected by the Interim 
Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals which was ratified in 1957 by 
Canada, Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States, and amended by a protocol in 
1964. This convention was preceded by an international treaty signed in 1911 which 
prohibited the killing of fur seals at sea—a measure which, aided by careful management 
programs, made possible the restoration of depleted seal herds. At the present time, 
under the terms of the convention, Canada and Japan each receives annually 15 p.c. of the 
seal skins taken on the United States-controlled Pribilof Islands, and 1,500 skins from the 
harvest of the Commander and Robben Islands which are under control of the Soviet 
Union. 
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Tanu, the newest and largest of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry Pacific fleet of 40 

vessels, will patrol offshore waters to protect them against incursion by foreign fishing fleets. 

It is also designed and fitted to carry out scientific studies on the high seas and has accom- 
modation for 34 crew and scientists. 


The International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (ICNAF) conducts 
studies and makes recommendations for measures to conserve and develop the fish stocks off 
Canada’s East Coast. The convention establishing the Commission was signed in 1949 
and has since been ratified by 14 nations: Britain, Canada, Denmark, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Spain, the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 


A Canadian proposal to bring the conservation of harp and hood seals of the North- 
west Atlantic under the ICNAF Convention received final endorsation from member nations 
in 1966. First steps to initiate an international conservation program were taken at the 
1967 meeting, when approval was given to recommendations to shorten the sealing season, 
effective in 1968, and to undertake an expanded research program. Conservation measures 
previously adopted voluntarily by participating nations were confirmed, and consideration 
is to be given to additional regulations and to proposals for establishing international 
inspection. 

The Great Lakes Fishery Commission, set up under the 1955 Great Lakes Fisheries 
Convention, provides a channel for joint action by Canada and the United States for 
research into Great Lakes fish stocks and a program to control the parasitic sea lamprey 
responsible for depleting lake trout stocks. 


As a member of the International Whaling Commission, Canada is obligated to submit 
Statistical data on whales caught by Canadian vessels and to conduct scientific studies on 
whale stocks of special interest to Canada. 

In 1967 Canada approved adherence to the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 
This Commission was established in 1950 by a convention between the Republic of Costa 
Rica and the United States with the aim of studying relationships between the populations 
of yellowfin and skipjack tunas and other kinds of fish taken by tuna vessels in the eastern 
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Pacific. Membership in the Commission was extended to Panama, Ecuador and Mexico. 
Because of increasing Canadian interest in the tuna fishery, Canada became a signatory to 
the convention. 


Canada in 1967 became identified as a member of the International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea. First established in Copenhagen in 1902, when it was entrusted 
with co-ordination of international investigations of the seas, particularly those in the 
eastern North Atlantic Ocean, ICES has in recent years provided considerable scientific 
support to the Research and Statistics Committee of ICNAF. There are 16 other member 
states: Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, the Soviet Union, Spain and Sweden. 


Canada has also taken action to become a member of another international commission, 
the Atlantic Tuna Commission, having deposited its instrument of acceptance with the 
Director-General of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations in 1968. 
A draft convention for the conservation of tuna and tuna-like fishes was discussed at a 
conference held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1966. Canada was one of the 17 nations 
represented at the conference which considered proposals for the establishment of an inter- 
national commission to study tuna stocks and to recommend maximum catch levels for the 
various species. The Commission will be formed when the various nations involved ratify 
the convention. 


Also in 1967, Canada was one of 18 nations represented at a Fisheries Policing Con- 
ference held in London, England, to consider regulations designed for safety at sea for 
vessels of countries fishing the North Atlantic. The conference endorsed a Convention 
on the Conduct of Fishing Operations in the North Atlantic and North Sea which was 
referred for ratification by the respective governments. 


While co-operating with other nations to conserve high seas fisheries resources through 
international agreement, Canada acted in 1964 to protect inshore fisheries by establishing 
a 12-mile exclusive fishing zone on all coasts. The Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act 
proclaimed in that year has since been enforced against all countries except those having 
traditional fishing rights. Negotiations have been conducted with these latter countries 
with regard to the application of the fishing zones and to the location of base lines from 
which they are measured. 


As evidence of its support for international consultation and co-operation in fisheries, 
Canada maintains active membership in the Fisheries Division of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and in the Codex Alimentarius Commission which is 
concerned with world food quality standards. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—The Fisheries Research Board is a 
research organization established by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 121) for the purpose 
of conducting basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, their environ- 
ment and their utilization. Its antecedents go back to 1898 and it is thus the lineal descend- 
ant of one of the oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the oldest government- 
supported research organizations under the supervision of an independent scientific board 
in North America. : 


By its Act, the Board is placed under the control of the Minister of Fisheries (now the 
Minister of Fisheries and Forestry). The Board proper consists of a permanent chairman, 
who is appointed by the Governor in Council and who is a member of the Public Service of 
Canada, and “not more than eighteen other members” holding honorary appointments 
from the Minister of Fisheries for five-year terms; the Act requires that ‘‘a majority of the 
members of the Board, not including the chairman, shall be scientists, and the remaining 
members of the Board shall be representative of the Department [of Fisheries] and the 
fishing industry”. The scientific members are drawn principally from universities and 
research foundations across Canada, to include specialists in disciplines related to the 
Board’s work. The industry members are selected from among Canada’s leading business 
men with an intimate knowledge of fishing and the fishing industry and the Fisheries Branch 
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of the Department of Fisheries and Forestry representative is usually a senior staff member 
in Ottawa. Board members have both advisory and executive functions. The advisory 
functions are delegated in the first instance to regional Advisory Committees who conduct 
on-the-spot regional reviews and report to the Board on the operations and scientific 
programs with a view to their improvement. The executive functions are delegated to an 
Executive Committee elected from Board members and approved by the Minister. 


The operations of the Board are highly decentralized, there being only a small admini- 
strative, supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The responsibilities of the Ottawa 
office include administration of a grant program to encourage university research in the 
fields of marine and aquatic science. The Board employs approximately 900 persons, of 
whom about 250 are scientists. 


Biology.—The biological program of the Board is designed to add to fundamental 
knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. Included 
here are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific basis 
for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other well- 
known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, herring 
and halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. Also 
included are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish enemies including the ill effects of 
water pollution, and such basic studies as fish genetics, physiology and behaviour, the 
latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming methods and also to improving 
fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, new fishing grounds and new 
species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improving fishing methods are 
undertaken. 


The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted out of research stations located 
in St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on arctic fisheries and on sea mammals 
is directed from a laboratory situated in Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; freshwater work is 
carried out from a station in Winnipeg, Man.; and work on the Pacific Coast is directed 
from research laboratories situated in Nanaimo, B.C. The Board operates 18 research 
vessels for its biological studies, varying from small inshore and lake craft to specially built 
seagoing ships. The Board acts as Canada’s research agent for three international fisheries 
commissions and two international sea-mammal commissions to which Canada is party. 


Oceanography.—Oceanography includes the study of the marine (and freshwater) 
environment in which aquatic organisms live. This is under continuing study to further 
knowledge in primary and secondary productivity and the occurrence of ocean and fresh- 
water life of importance to man. Encompassed here also are investigations into the 
distribution and physical and chemical characteristics of major ocean currents and the 
physical and biological structure of large ocean areas including the ocean bottom where 
concentrations of fish and other aquatic life occur. Ocean climate and ocean weather as 
they affect the distribution of fish and other living organisms as well as the vertical and 
horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas are 
regularly observed and correlated. These studies, as well as special studies of interest 
to the Royal Canadian Navy, the Department of Transport and the international fishery 
commissions, are carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups operating from 
Dartmouth, N.S., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong ship support from the Armed Services 
and the Department of Transport, and co-operation from the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


Technology.—Investigations are conducted toward improving methods of preserving, 
processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all parts of the 
fish. These include developments in refrigeration and the use of antibiotics as fish pre- 
servatives, improvements in canning, smoking and salting of fish as well as the development 
of new products for the utilization of abundant species that are not now used for food. 
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Fundamental studies of the structure and composition of fish proteins, fish oils and fish 
hormones, of the energy expenditure of migrating salmon and of the nutrition of marine 
bacteria are under way. 


Technological investigations on the Atlantic Coast are carried out at research labora- 
tories situated in Halifax, N.S., and Grande Riviére, Que., and applied work for New- 
foundland is carried out at a Technological Unit in St. John’s. For inland areas techno- 
logical work is centred at Winnipeg, Man., and a research laboratory in Vancouver, B.C., 
undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Established under the Fisheries Prices . 
Support Act of 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 120), the Fisheries Prices Support Board is responsible 
for investigating and, where appropriate, recommending government action to support 
prices of fishery products where declines are experienced. The basic principle of the 
legislation is to protect fishermen against sharp declines in prices and consequent loss of 
income. The Board is responsible to the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry and consists 
of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the Fisheries Branch of the Department of Fisheries 
and Forestry and five members chosen from the fishing industry in the various fishing 
regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices other than its purchase policy nor has it any 
jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary 
for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund to a maximum amount of $25,000,000 annually on recommendation of the federal 
Treasury Board and authorization of the Governor in Council. 


Salted fish purchased by the Board during the nine months April-December 1968 
totalled $1,566,000. Most of this fish went to Nigeria but smaller quantities were sent to 
Jamaica, Guyana, Indonesia and Korea. Additional quantities of salted fish were pur- 
chased by the Board for the Canadian International Development Agency for disposal in 
Nigeria and Biafra. To stabilize the price of Lake Erie yellow perch, the Board bought 
$700,000 worth of this species in 1968 and re-sold it to the processing trade. It also 
purchased 12,000 cases of canned mackerel in the Maritime Provinces, worth $63,000, to 
meet the requirements of the World Food Programme. Subsidies paid by the Board on 
fresh and frozen fish produced in the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland amounted to 
$4,100,000. 


The Board co-operates with the Economics Service of the Department of Fisheries 
and Forestry in the collection and analysis of costs of fishing operations and, in co-operation 
with the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, maintains a continuous review of 
the markets for various fishery products. A small staff is maintained for administrative 
activities at headquarters of the Board in Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with the improvement and development of fishing and produc- 
tion methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in new designs of fishing 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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gear as well as the modification of existing types, the construction of multi-purpose fishing 
eraft and the exploration of potential fishing grounds with a view to increasing catching 
efficiency. 


Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
plants and for deepsea draggers. Aid to fishermen for the construction of modern vessels 
capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production is provided by 
loans from the Newfoundland Fisheries Loan Board and bounty payments at the rate of 
$160 a ton for newly constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act, 1955. 
The Fishing and Coasting Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act, 1958 authorizes 
financial assistance in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing fleet. An Inshore 
Fisheries Assistance Programme provides a maximum bounty of $10 a foot on boats 
measuring from 24 to 35 feet and bounties are also paid to fishermen on certain types of 
synthetic fibre fishing nets and lines. The Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act, 1959 authorizes 
the granting, for locally built ships, of a maximum bounty of $250 a ton for vessels measur- 
ing from 15 to less than 100 gross tons, and $150 a ton for vessels of between 100 and 400 
gross tons. 


Other services include: advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial 
research, plant construction, plant engineering and economics; assistance to fishermen’s 
unions; weather and ice reports; and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act, 1957 
provides for rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


Sport Fisheries.—The inland waters of Newfoundland, although they provide excellent 
sport fishing, are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds actually remain under 
the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines, 
Agriculture and Resources but, under federal-provincial agreement, these waters, including 
rivers and streams, are under federal control in matters of conservation and guardianship. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries 
supplements federal activity and is concerned mainly with development of the fisheries 
industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction with the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada and the Fisheries Branch of the federal Department 
of Fisheries and Forestry, engages in some experimental work. 


Financial assistance is made available to fishermen through the Fishermen’s Loan 
Board of Prince Edward Island, a body corporate operating under the provincial Depart- 
ment. The Fishermen’s Loan Board operates under authority given by the Re-establish- 
ment Assistance Act and regulations thereunder, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, Jan. 7, 1949, with amendments. Loans are made to fishermen and companies 
for the purchase of boats, engines and other deck machinery at a subsidized interest rate. 
Loans for the construction or expansion of processing plants are available through the 
Industrial Establishments Promotion Act, the Prince Edward Island Industrial Corpora- 
tion or the Industrial Enterprises Limited. 


Sport Fisheries—Game fisheries are the responsibility of the provincial Department of 
Fisheries. The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, 
provide very favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled trout 
is the most important variety. Investigations concerning the production of trout of a size 
attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and 
the Provincial Fish and Wildlife Division at various sites in the province. Unfortunately, 
many of the formerly fertile and highly productive ponds of the province have disappeared, 
and the provincial Department is actively concerned with damming and restoring these 
for the enjoyment of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administration 
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related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where provincial 
initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of 
the fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 


In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries. The Fishermen’s Loan Board is administered by 
that Department and the Industrial Loan Board by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Trade and Industry; the first makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and 
engines and the second makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing 
plants. Fisheries engineers perform inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boards 
and provide technical assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisheries 
and allied industries, notably the boatbuilding industry. Instructors conduct courses for 
fishermen in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in the 
design, construction and maintenance of gear. The on-course instruction is supplemented 
frequently by informal on-the-spot assistance to smaller groups who find themselves in 
need of technical help with particular problems. 'The Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries, 
with the financial and/or technical assistance of the federal Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry, organizes and conducts explorations of fishing grounds for new resources and the 
adaptability of new, improved gear and methods. 


Sport Fisheries—In recent years, Nova Scotia, through the Wildlife Division of its 
Department of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money on manage- 
ment and research in certain lakes and streams in the province with a view to aiding the 
Atlantic salmon and trout fishery. A continuing program of lake and stream investiga- 
tions was begun in 1961 in order to obtain information useful in the formulation of a fish 
management program for the future. A system of rearing ponds, capable of producing 
200,000 yearling speckled trout annually, has been established on the Medway River in 
Queens County and the Moser River in Halifax County. Several projects dealing with 
reclamation, farm ponds, rainbow trout and smallmouth bass are also being conducted. 
Full-time fisheries biologists are employed by the Division. 


The Nova Scotia Travel Bureau, a division of the provincial Department of Trade 
and Industry, has been promoting saltwater sport fishing by conducting a series of courses 
for captains contemplating the establishment of charter services, awarding prizes to 
sportsmen with the largest tuna and bass catches of the season, sponsorirg the Inter- 
national Tuna Cup Match and the Intercollegiate Game Fish Seminar and Fishing Match, 
and publishing a brochure listing charter boats available in the province. 


New Brunswick.—Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industries of 
New Brunswick, employing about 6,200 fishermen with annual earnings of $12,000,000 and 
3,000 plant workers. The annual marketed value of fish products is about $48,000,000 of 
which 90 p.e. is exported to the United States. New Brunswick’s commercial fisheries, 
both tidal and inland, are under the legislative jurisdiction of the federal Department of 
Fisheries and Forestry; angling in Crown waters is the responsibility of the provincial 
Department of Natural Resources. 


The New Brunswick Department of Fisheries, established in 1963, has four Branches. 
The General Administration Branch is responsible for personnel, accounting and field staff 
and supervises the regional offices covering the three main fishing areas of the province. 
It maintains close liaison with various government departments and agencies, both federal 
and provincial, to assist the fishing industry in the province. 


The functions of the Boatbuilding and Maintenance Branch, with a personnel consisting 
of marine engineers, a naval architect and boat inspectors, include the study, modification 
and approval of plans and specifications of the numerous types and classes of fishing vessels 
employed in the fisheries of the province as well as the inspection of vessels financed by the 
Fishermen’s Loan Board. New designs are being introduced and the trend to larger, more 
modern vessels is becoming more prevalent. Combination multi-purpose vessels have 
proved profitable to both inshore and offshore fishermen. Under the leadership of the ex- 
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perienced staff of this Branch, New Brunswick fishermen are now operating a fleet geared 
for diversified operation, permitting the inexpensive and easy conversion from one fishery 
operation to more lucrative operations throughout the season. A new 600-ton capacity 
marine railway dry dock was put into operation at Bas Caraquet in November 1968 to 
service the expanding offshore fishing fleet of northeast New Brunswick. A 200-ton trans- 
fer system adjacent to the dry dock provides storage facilities for smaller vessels to lay up 
for the winter or to undergo major repairs. 


The Exploratory Fishing and Education Branch continues the experimental and explor- 
atory fishing and fish processing projects that have been carried on for many years in co-op- 
eration with the Industrial Development Service of the federal Department of Fisheries 
and Forestry. Technical and financial assistance are made available to the New Brunswick 
Department of Fisheries for projects undertaken toward modernizing fishing and processing 
methods, experimenting with new types of fish-catching equipment and demonstrating its 
operation to fishermen, and exploring and developing hitherto unexploited or under- 
exploited species of molluscs, crustaceans, fishes and seaweeds. Results of this extensive 
experimental work and research studies include the establishment of Queen crab, shrimp, 
tuna and eel fisheries in New Brunswick. During 1968-69, 14 fisheries development projects 
were undertaken on a shared-cost basis with the federal Department of Fisheries and 
Forestry. Of particular interest was the Queen crab development which included the 
designing and constructing of special equipment. In 1968, 50 vessels fished this deepsea 
delicacy and several million pounds were processed in eight crab plants. Shrimp explora- 
tion was started in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1966 with encouraging results; seven plants 
are now processing shrimps from the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Other 
developments such as Irish moss, eels, mackerel, scallops and smelts are also processing 
very satisfactorily. The Branch operates a modern school of fisheries at Caraquet where, 
in 1967-68, 179 fishermen took training in the various phases of their trade. The school 
program includes navigation, administration, marine biology, oceanography, radiotele- 
phone, metal and woodworking, arithmetic and languages and other related subjects and 
graduates may receive practical training aboard large modern fishing vessels under a joint 
federal-provincial program of technical up-grading. Following a few weeks of training, 
apprentices are taken on as regular crew members. 


The Fish Inspection and Marketing Branch, created in late 1967, is responsible for the 
administration of the New Brunswick Fish Inspection Act and Regulations. For greater 
effectiveness and to avoid duplication of personnel, 30 Fish Inspectors of the federal 
Department of Fisheries and Forestry, Maritimes Area, were appointed to carry out the 
application of the New Brunswick Act and Regulations. The new Branch is active in 
promoting the expansion and modernization of existing plants as well as the establishment 
of additional fish processing plants in the province. Its efforts are aimed at studying 
existing markets and developing new ones for fishery products at home and abroad in 
collaboration with other government agencies, federal and provincial. The Branch is also 
responsible for publicity and information to the industry and the general public. 


The Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick is a body corporate operating under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Fisheries. It was established in 1946 and is now operating 
under the Fishermen’s Loan Act of 1952 and the regulations of Nov. 1, 1963. Its function 
is to improve and develop the fishing industry of the province by providing adequate 
financial assistance to individual fishermen, groups, associations, processing firms and 
corporations, at a moderate rate of interest to construct modern fishing vessels, make 
major repairs and purchase engines and equipment. Since its inception the Board has 
granted over 1,700 loans to New Brunswick fishermen for a total of over $21,000,000; out- 
standing loans totalled $10,000,000 in 1968. 


Loans are repayable within a five-year period on small inshore fishing vessels; repay- 
ment schedules on large trawlers may extend to 15 years, based on the gross proceeds of the 
catch. Most of the new fishing vessels being built for fishermen and fish processing firms 
in the province are financed by the Board. The Board acts as agent for the federal Depart- 
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ment of Fisheries and Forestry financial assistance program granted to owners of new 
fishing vessels, which are not eligible for the shipbuilding subsidy granted by the federal 
Department of Industry. 


Sport Fisheries.—Sport fishing contributes substantially to the economy of the prov- 
ince, mainly through the tourist trade. Great Atlantic salmon rivers like the Miramichi, 
the Restigouche and the St. John are known around the world for their prolific production 
of this majestic game fish and attract many thousands of tourists to the province each year. 
Anglers catch as many as 50,000 salmon a year in the Miramichisystem alone. Many other 
species are also sought after by both residents and non-residents in the hundreds of streams, 
rivers and lakes of the province. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Industry and Commerce administers the 
commercial fisheries of the province. For the benefit of producers and fishermen, it 
operates a network of 58 cold storage plants for the freezing and preservation of fish and 
the supplying of frozen bait and ice; the plants have a total daily freezing capacity of 500 
tons and a storage capacity of 25,000,000 lb. The Department also owns and maintains 
about 110 stations in small fishing ports where fish are kept under proper conditions while 
awaiting collection by truck or boat, and an artificial drying plant with a processing 
capacity of 3,000,000 Ib. of fish annually. A staff of fish wardens, technicians and tech- 
nologists administers fishery legislation and assists in the application of new techniques 
for the expansion of the industry. The central administration is located in Quebec City 
with offices at the principal fishing centres. Fish inspection is carried out by federal 
inspectors who are given additional powers by the provincial government with respect 
to local sales. 


Educational work among the fishermen and producers is conducted by the Depart- 
ment to teach the latest methods of preparing fish and of producing high-quality products. 
A Fisheries Training School, operated by the Department of Education at Grande Riviere, 
gives free theoretical and practical courses in fishery to fishermen of all ages. A fisheries 
training vessel was built and put in operation in June 1968. La Fédération des Pécheurs 
unis du Québec receives encouragement through the Fisheries Division of the Quebec 
Council of Co-operation subsidized by the Federal Government. Under a maritime credit 
system, fishermen may obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and gear. 
Fish consumption is promoted through advertising campaigns in newspapers and magazines, 
exhibits at fairs, cooking demonstrations, educational films and the free distribution of 
fish recipes and publicity leaflets. 


The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of 
draggers and longliners and assumes the building costs on a capital refunding plan. As at 
Mar. 31, 1968, the fishing fleet consisted of three stern-trawlers (152-166 feet), 14 82-foot 
steel draggers, eight 89-foot steel combination trawler-seiners, three 87-foot wooden 
draggers, 86 65-foot and 60-foot wooden draggers, 47 “oaspésiennes”’ and one clam-digger. 
The cost of construction of fishing boats since 1952 has been about $18,000,000 and loans 
to fishermen have exceeded $13,000,000. 


Biological and hydrographical research is conducted’in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
directed by the Marine Biological Station at Grande Rivitre, and studies of the biology 
of freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries are undertaken at a labo- 
ratory located in Quebec City. An aquarium in Quebec City exhibits freshwater and 
saltwater fish in 60 large tanks. 


Sport Fisheries.—Sport fishing in the inland waters of Quebec is under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Tourism, Fish and Game, which employs 250 full-time wardens and 
issues the licences required for sport fishing and hunting. It maintains four hatcheries 
at strategic points throughout the province for the distribution in public waters of speckled 
trout, brown trout, rainbow trout and grey trout, splake, ouananiche, maskinonge and 
salmon. 
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Excellent fishing may be found in all provincial parks and reserves, except Mont 
Orford Park. Gaspésian and Laurentide Parks are renowned for trout fishing. Chibou- 
gamau Reserve and La Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, are eminently 
suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, pike and grey or speckled trout. Hight salmon 
streams are open to anglers—the Petit Saguenay River, the Laval River, the Moisie River, 
the Matane River, the Cap Chat River, the Ste. Anne River, the St. Jean River and the 
Matapédia River. 


A joint committee composed of departmental officials and the directors of the Federa- 
tion of Fish and Game Associations makes recommendations to the provincial government 
concerning legislation required for the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting 
conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions of modern life 
and their effect on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of the federal Fisheries 
Act, the Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fish 
Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fisheries—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,000 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 45,000,000 lb. to 55,000,000 Ib. of fish. The industry, although 
widely scattered throughout the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particu- 
larly Lake Erie. The principal species of fish taken commercially are perch, smelt, white- 
fish, pickerel, lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, sheepshead, carp, catfish and 
bullheads, sturgeon, eel, goldeye, rock bass, sunfish and suckers. Over one hundred 
smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, principally those in the northwestern portion 
of the province, and careful management of these lakes is essential to ensure continued 
production. 

The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited hooks to small hand- 
operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have been modernized 
extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have replaced steam- 
driven wooden tugs, such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore and sbip- 
to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of the fish and their 
movements has been established from biological research findings. Modern icing facilities 
and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of fishing gear. Trawling has 
proved very efficient in harvesting smelt on a year-round basis in Lake Erie. 


Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. Many of these 
associations are, in turn. represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries 
which performs important services to the industry. The Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative 
and its member groups are of importance also in the organization of the fishery in the 
province. 


Sport Fisheries.—Angling in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries 
of the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 
is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- 
tunities are available for such prized fish as brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout, walleye, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the 
total value of the sport fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the 
sale of angling licences alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for 
provincial parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $3,000,000. The management of this 
valuable resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and 
biologists located in the 21 forest districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries —Ontario operates 16 hatcheries and rearing stations, the main 
species reared in these operations being brook trout, rainbow trout, lake trout, smallmouth 
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and largemouth bass, and maskinonge. A program of modernization of the hatchery 
system is being undertaken—the Normandale Hatchery in Norfolk County and the North 
Bay Station have recently been completely renovated. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in 
inland waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, 
Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery bio-. 
logical stations are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial and sport 
fisheries on the respective lakes. In Algonquin Park, detailed studies concerning lake trout, 
smallmouth bass and brook trout are in progress and management techniques are being 
tested against the background of a creel census which has been continuous since 1936. 
Studies are also being conducted on walleye, parasitology and limnology. A selective 
breeding experiment concerning the hybrid of lake trout and brook trout is progressing; 
the deep-swimming character of the lake trout and the character of maturity at early age 
of the brook trout are those being selected for combination in the hybrid. Investigations 
include the study of exotic species of fish for use in the Great Lakes. Kokanee (sockeye 
salmon) plantings have been made in Lake Ontario and Lake Huron. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has almost 40,000 sq. miles of fresh water and 400 miles of 
coastline on Hudson Bay and, altogether, about 300 lakes and rivers covering 30,000 sq. 
miles are commercially fished. Some 3,000 persons are employed in primary commercial 
fishing and an equal number derive part of their living from fish processing and the supply 
of materials and services to the industry. The industry is particularly important to people 
living in remote northern communities where fishing provides a major part of their cash 
income. These northern lakes produced 8,914,500 lb. or 43 p.c. of the provincial total of, 
20,840,300 lb. in 1967-68. The southern part of the province contributed 57 p.c. of the 
total as follows: Lake Winnipeg, 6,379,400 lb.; Lake Manitoba, 2,204,900 lb.; Lake Winni- 
pegosis, 2,980,600 lb.; and other southern lakes, 360,900 lb. The total value to the fisher-. 
men in 1967-68 was $2,529,178 and the value as marketed was $4,721,417. The average) 
marketed catch for the five years 1964-68 was 28,949,600 lb. worth $3,952,600 to the’ 
fishermen and $6,628,400 at the wholesale level after processing. About half of the catch 
is taken during open water and the remainder through the ice in winter. 


There are about 24 species of fish caught commercially in Manitoba but those of highest 
annual value to the fishermen are whitefish, pickerel (walleye), sauger and pike. Over 
90 p.c. of the catch is exported, mostly to the United States. A quantity of the less valuable 
kinds and some processing wastes are used as food on mink ranches and for the making of 
meal. Capital investment in gear, boats, warehouses, etc., approaches $3,100,000. 


Supervision of commercial fishing operations and the enforcement of the Manitoba. 
Fishery Regulations occupy a staff of Conservation Officers who patrol the province using 
motor boats during the open-water season, snowmobiles and light trucks during the winter 
and aircraft in remote areas. The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Mines and Natu- | 
ral Resources, in co-operation with the Department of Health, conducts a systematic pro- 
gram of plant inspection to raise the standard of sanitation and improve the processed 
product. 


A continuing program of biological research is conducted by the Fisheries Branch to 
provide management information in the interest of a sustained annual yield. Close laison 
is maintained with the Fisheries Branch of the federal Department of Fisheries and Forestry 
and the new Freshwater Institute (Fisheries Research Board of Canada) on the University 
of Manitoba campus in the effort to develop new fish products and effect more complete 
utilization of the province’s fishery resources. 


Fish culture activities include two pickerel hatcheries (Lake Manitoba and Lake 
Winnipegosis), a whitefish hatchery (Lake Winnipeg), a combination pickerel and whitefish | 
hatchery (Lake Winnipeg), a trout hatchery (Whiteshell Provincial Park), and two spawn- 
taking camps. Fish to replenish the commercial fishing waters are raised in the pickerel 
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and whitefish hatcheries, and brook, rainbow and lake trout as well as splake and kokanee 
salmon are raised in the Whiteshell Hatchery to be planted in sport fishing waters. 


Sport Fisheries.—Each year, about 110,000 anglers fish an estimated 1,261,000 angler- 
days and spend an estimated $12,000,000 in pursuit of this sport. The popularity of angling 
in the province is increasing by approximately 5 p.c. a year. The major species taken are 
walleye, northern pike, perch, lake trout and brook trout. Approximately 45 p.c. of 
Manitoba’s angling takes place in the southeastern corner of the province (Whiteshell and 
Lac du Bonnet area). About 80 p.c. of the anglers are Manitoba residents, 4 p.c. originate 
in other provinces and 16 p.c. are from the United States. 


Saskatchewan.—Approximately 32,000 sq. miles of water, about one eighth of 
Saskatchewan’s area, provide the basis for a fishery resource that contributes much to the 
economic and recreational activity of the province. The Fisheries Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, with head office at Prince Albert, administers the fisheries. 
The Branch has three main Divisions—Management, Research and Fish Culture—which 
are responsible for planning policies; developing programs to ensure the proper management 
and utilization of the fishery resource; interpreting and explaining policies, programs and 
regulations; administering the Acts and Regulations (both federal and provincial); and 
adapting regulations to meet changing conditions. Its objective is to encourage efficient 
multi-use of the fishery, taking into consideration the interests of the various groups con- 
cerned—commercial fishermen, mink ranchers, anglers and the public generally. 


The commercial fishery in Saskatchewan normally averages between 13,000,000 and 
15,000,000 lb. annually. Although whitefish makes up about 50 p.c. of the landed catch, 
lake trout, walleye, tullibee, pike, goldeye, suckers and sturgeon are also taken commercially. 
In 1966 the production of slightly over 13,700,000 lb. of fish was worth $1,730,000 to the 
fishermen and had a market value of $3,413,231. The central marketing agency for 18 
local fishermen’s co-operatives marketed about half of the provincial catch. Sixty licensed 
mink ranchers harvested slightly over 6,000,000 Ib. of rough fish, mainly suckers, burbot 
and tullibee (cisco) and another 1,000,000 lb. of fish was utilized by free Indian and domestic 
fishing permittees. A commercial harvest of 250,000 lb. of brine shrimp and eggs from 
several saline lakes were harvested and processed for sale to fish hobbyists. 


The Fish Research Division conducts biological surveys on most of the large lakes and 
on many smaller water bodies and streams in the province to provide information for the 
development of fisheries management policies and programs. The current program is 
designed to determine productivity of water bodies, secure information on abundance and 
relationship of fish species, investigate ecology and assess factors affecting environment of 
fish, develop techniques to achieve maximum harvest of fish populations without prejudice 
to continued production, and develop techniques to facilitate rehabilitation and stocking of 
_ small water bodies. Limnological and fisheries surveys are continuing on lakes along the 
La Ronge Highway, along Highway 106, in the Saskatchewan River Delta, on Tobin Lake, 
and in the Meadow Lake Provincial Park. The long-term creel census on Lac la Ronge is 
being supplemented by an intensive investigation of the life history and ecology of northern 
pike. In co-operation with ARDA, a three-year study has been undertaken of the sport 
fish capability of waters between the International Boundary and the 55th parallel of 
north latitude. 


The provincial hatchery at Fort Qu’Appelle reared over 12,600,000 fish for stocking 
purposes in 1966. The majority of these fish were obtained from spawn camps conducted 
in northern Saskatchewan. 


Angling licence sales during 1966 were the highest on record with 110,017 licences 
being sold. Saskatchewan has some of the finest sport fishing waters in Canada as evi- 
denced by an increasing number of sportsmen interested in trophy fishing. Record-size 
fish taken during the year included a 44-lb. lake trout, a 28-lb.-13-oz. northern pike, a 
16-lb. rainbow trout, a 10-lb.-3-0z. walleye and a 4-lb.-5-oz. grayling. 
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A continuous program of inventory and examination of water bodies containing sport 
fish is maintained by the Management Division of the provincial Fisheries Branch. During 
1966, 119 water bodies were examined. The use of chemicals to eliminate undesirable fish 
populations in small lakes continues as an important management tool and two lakes have 
been treated to eliminate stunted fish populations. Recent tests indicate the subsequent 
stocking of rainbow, brook and splake trout are well established. 


Alberta.—Commercial and sport fishing is administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). Production of commercial fish from Alberta’s 
6,485 sq. miles of fresh water for the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, was 10,437,691 lb. Landed 
value of the catch was $874,526 and marketed value amounted to $1,559,976. Lake white- 
fish is the most valuable commercially caught fish; it accounted for 59 p.c. of the total mar- 
keted value but represented only 23 p.c. of the total landings. Production of tullibee 
(cisco), primarily used for animal food, dropped 10 p.c. from the previous year but remained 
in second place in value among the fish marketed. Other species taken, in order of marketed 
value, were pike, walleye (pickerel), burbot (ling), lake trout, perch and suckers. Of the 
total quantity taken, 2,106,692 lb. were marketed outside the province and of this amount, 
1,126,381 lb. went to the United States. 


Sport Fisheries—Angling licence sales increased from 133,092 in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1967 to 136,693 in 1967-68. Fish hatchery facilities in Calgary and the rearing 
station at Raven produced 3,053,183 trout and kokanee for stocking provincial waters. 
Rainbow trout accounted for 77 p.c. of the total and brown trout, brook trout, lake trout and 
kokanee made up the remainder. In addition, 1,724,190 walleye, perch and pike were 
stocked in various locations where winterkill had removed resident populations or where 
new introductions were required. 


Decentralization of the biological staff was completed during 1967-68 and the six 
regional biologists are now located in their respective regional headquarters. A fishery 
research section was created, located in Edmonton and soon to be housed in a new provincial 
consolidated laboratory building. A three-year project was undertaken, as a part of the 
Canada Land Inventory program, to classify the waters of Alberta according to their sport 
fish capability. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Commercial fisheries are represented today as the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking, the ad- 
ministrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests with 
the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 
in the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell ‘fisheries such as oyster fishing 
and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the 
regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and 
recommendation of the province. 


The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. The commercial harvesting of oysters and marine aquatic 
plants is regulated by provincial permits and licences. Provision is also made for arbitra- 
tion of disputes regarding fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators 
of the various licensed plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of 
revenue and the supervision of plant operations. 
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Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 
including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Wildlife Branch which operates a number of trout hatcheries 
and egg-taking stations for re-stocking purposes. 


The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The 
biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 
principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agree- 
ment with the federal and provincial authorities. The object of this research is to encourage 
the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 


PART II.—FURS 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


The value of raw furs produced in Canada in the 1966-67 season amounted to 
$35,103,371, a decline of 23 p.c. compared with the buoyant 1965-66 returns. This decline 
affected the values of both wild and ranched furs which were off 27 p.c. and 21 p.c., respec- 
tively. In 1966-67 ranched furs accounted for 65 p.c. of the value of furs produced and 
wild furs for the remainder. 


Fur Trapping.—The value of the wild fur catch in 1966-67 was $12,446,008 and, as 
shown in Table 3, p. 587, the five principal kinds of pelts taken, according to value, were 
beaver, muskrat, hair seal, wild mink, and fur seal. 


Trapping is carried on in all the provinces and territories of Canada. In the 1966-67 
season the main producers were Ontario which accounted for 21 p.c., Quebec 14 p.c., Alberta 
12 p.c., the Northwest Territories 11 p.c. and Manitoba 10 p.c. Conservation measures 
and trapping regulations enacted with a view to achieving maximum annual production on 
a sustained basis, have been of major assistance in maintaining the numbers of fur bearers. 
Even in the partly settled areas, substantial catches of beaver, muskrat, mink, raccoon, 
wolf and squirrel are still made each year. In these sectors most of the trappers operate 
on a part-time basis, combining trapping with wage employment but in the northern areas 
where opportunities for wage employment are limited, trapping remains an important source 
of revenue. However, even in the isolated parts of the country the traditional pattern of 
trapping is changing and natives who formerly spent the winter months, along with their 
families, on the trapline now congregate with their dependants in settlements. This 
community-type living has many advantages for the trapper’s family such as regular school- 
ing, medical attention and the broader social life of the settlement but one of the undesirable 
results is that the areas around the settlements tend to be over-trapped and the less acces- 
sible areas neglected, with consequent waste of the fur resource. Little success has been 
achieved from efforts to make trapping more attractive and remunerative. There are too 
many other easier and more profitable ways of making a living than by undergoing the 
rigours of the trapline. 


Fur Farming.—Almost two thirds of the Canadian fur production now comes from 
fur farms and mink is by far the most important animal raised. The demand for fox and 
nutria pelts is very limited but it is interesting to note the growing popularity of chinchilla. 
This animal, originally from the western slopes of the Andes Mountains in South America, 
was introduced into Canada in the late 1930s and is now being raised in most provinces. 


0 * Prepared by the Livestock Division, Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
ttawa. 
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Mink.—Mink accounts for 99.1 p.c. of the value of fur farm production and is raised 
on farms in all the provinces; the principal producers in order of importance are Ontario, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Alberta. The following figures show the growth of the 
industry :— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 
No. $ No. $ 
1930 eres crate 3, 284 10.52 786, 760 20.07 
IRE ee eer ear a 30,558 10.58 ... 1,203,853 14.03 
1940 Rosen eset 229, 202 9.64 . 1,624,154 17.41 
ts Se ae erent 255,968 21.51 1,804, 784 12.41 
1950). Sacre eeercee 589,352 17.08 


Production increased by 11 p.c. in 1966 over 1965 but, because of a sharply weaker market, 
the value of the crop was down 21 p.c. 


Mink farming is a specialized business calling for a high degree of skill and experience. 
The successful breeder must have a thorough knowledge of the habits and requirements of 
his animals. Mink must be fed a carefully prepared diet, tailored to meet the varying 
demands of the breeding, growing and furring-out seasons. Also, a sound understanding 
of the complex field of genetics is required for selective breeding programs through which 
breeding herds may be improved and new colours produced. Diseases of mink have been 
the subject of considerable research, as a result of which most mink farmers now carry out 
programs of preventive vaccination for control of the major diseases. 


Mink are usually housed in roofed structures with more or less open sides. These 
sheds may contain up to several thousand animals each, and the regular pattern of the in- 
dividual pens within the structure facilitates the use of automatic watering and powered 
feeding systems permitting a single operator to tend many animals. Even so, production 
costs in the 1960-66 period showed considerable increase and, except for 1965, mink pelt 
prices have failed to keep pace. One result of the lower profit margins has been an accelera- 
tion of the trend toward large producing units and the decline in the number of small 
operators. In 1950, there were 589,352 mink pelts produced on 2,557 farms, an average of 
230 pelts per unit; in 1960, there were 1,203,853 mink pelts produced on 2,331 farms, an 
average of 516 per unit; by 1966, the number of mink farms had declined to 1,452 but pro- 
duction increased to 1,804,784 pelts, an average of 1,243 per farm. 


Chinchilla.—This fur bearer is being raised in most provinces, particularly in British 
Columbia, Ontario, Alberta and Quebec. Although it adapts well to raising under domestic 
conditions, chinchilla farming is comparatively new and additional research is required on 
many aspects of the business. The following figures show the production of chinchilla 
pelts in recent years:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 
No. $ No. $ 
1 y (paeninn ahtiene em 4,701 13.84 TO Grr ercke csverecettrersts 11,193 13.56 
1S5SRES. Seinen 8,336 13.43 AOGI HAs RS. F 12,226 14.03 
1959 Fe a aAetee ciate 8, 558 ie Wf 1964.5 so. as : : 12,846 13.14 
POO0 Mor are csi ee 9,067 13.06 19657 2e eee 3 17,109 13.18 
TE en onda pen 10,559 14.07 1966 et tenes eee 19,133 11.88 


Fox.—In the 1950s, average prices realized for the annual crop of ranched fox pelts 
ranged from $7.30 (1956) to $12.42 (1959) but in the mid-1960s, sparked by a strong demand 
from Japan, prices increased substantially. 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 
No $ No $ 
alee docnees ae 1,811 10.00 VQ G4 tei tes tas 780 43.37 
TOGQIEs ree 1,647 10.00 10625 >... Fe sees. 523 63.21 
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Encouraged by the higher returns, raisers held over more breeding animals for the 1966 
season; at Jan. 1, 1966 there were 918 foxes on 43 farms, compared with a breeding herd of 
761 on 40 farms at Jan. 1, 1965. In addition to the 1966 output of 804 pelts, a number of 
foxes from the 1966 crop were retained as breeders so that, at Dec. 31, 1966, the breeding 
herd totalled 1.122 animals. Despite the higher prices, breeders have been cautious about 
expansion. The demand is principally from Japan and there is some question as to whether 
it will be sustained. 


Fur Marketing.—Some Canadian ranched mink are marketed in the United States 
and fairly substantial quantities of wild furs are sold in London, England, but most of the 
annual Canadian fur crop is marketed through one or other of the seven fur auction houses 
located in Montreal, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver. Canadian 
furs are highly prized in world markets and buyers from many countries attend the auctions, 
purchasing for their own accounts or on behalf of firms anywhere in the world. 


Pelting on the mink farms starts around mid-November and the first auctions of the 
new season’s pelts are.held early in December. Sales of ranched mink continue throughout 
December and January, in which month furs from the wilds also become available in 
quantity. The marketing season extends from December each year through to the follow- 
ing June, or until the crop has been sold. In all the producing countries, the new season’s 
ranched mink pelts reach the market within approximately the same period. It is not, 
therefore, unusual for major auctions to be scheduled by outlets in Canada, the United 
States and Scandinavia on the same dates. It then becomes of the utmost importance for 
the respective auctions to publicize their own offerings widely, so as to attract the strongest 
attendance possible and ensure that adequate purchasing power and competitive bidding is 
available for their sales. These circumstances are peculiar to the marketing of ranched mink 
and they place considerable stress on both the auction houses and the buyers in the opening 
months of the selling season. Marketing the wild fur crop is spread more evenly through- 
out the season. The slower process of passing furs from the trapper to the fur buyer and 
on to the auction house is an important factor in the orderly marketing of the furs from the 
North. Most of the Canadian chinchilla pelts are exported in the raw state to the United 
States where they are dressed before being offered for sale. The pelts are sold through two 
outlets in New York and most of the Canadian skins are intersorted with pelts produced in 
the United States. This arrangement benefits producers in both countries since the re- 
sulting larger quantities make it possible for the grading specialists to make up “lots” 
containing pelts well matched as to size, colour and quality. 


Section 2.—Fur Statistics 
Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Annual figures of raw fur production, available since 1920, 
are now based on figures of royalties, export taxes, etc., provided by the game departments 
of all provinces except Prince Edward Island; those for Prince Edward Island are based on 
returns by fur dealers in that province. 

Table 1 shows the fluctuating trend of the fur industry over the past two decades. 
It should be mentioned that, from 1964 on, the figures include hair and fur seal pelts, which 
in 1967 had a value of $2,045,878. The proportion of the total value of pelts sold from fur 
farms continues upward, reaching 65 p.c. in 1967. 


* Prepared by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 


Years Ended June 30, 1948-67 


Year Ended 
June 30— 


Pelts Percentage Pelts 
Ci) Year Ended 
Number Value. a Fe 0— Number Value 
arms 
$ $ 
7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 LOS SARs exe Lo on 6,440,319 | 26,335,109 
9,902,790 | 22,899,882 33 OD OR eer 5,370,531 | 25,836,617 
7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 LOGO se ees aatiegt 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 
7,479,272 | 31,134,400 36 SASL OVb 5k wha ate 6, 237,360 | 28,737,087 
7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 TOG 2he toe ee 5,771,129 | 28,971,077 
7,568,865 | 23,349, 680 43 LQGSIALAD Ficlets 5,123,395 | 31,943,418 
6,274,727 | 19,287,522 49 19641 4,572,594 | 35, 412, 822 
9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 MOGE Se eee oe ee 5,609,025 | 36,534,609 
7,727,264 | 28,051,746 56 Le ee ee 5,507,199 | 45,622,852 
6,919,724 | 25,592,130 57 D9 6 Lycee certs 5,221,750 | 35,103,371 


Percentage 
of Value 
Sold from 
Fur 
Farms 


1 Includes seal pelts. 


Table 2 shows the provincial distribution of fur production. 


Ontario continues to lead 


the provinces and territories in this respect, accounting for 27.1 p.c. of the total value in 


the 1966-67 season compared with 26.4 p.c. in the previous season. 


Increased percentages 


were also shown by New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan and Yukon and Northwest 


Territories. 


2.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 


Province or Territory 


Mukon Memitonyenee neces 


Northwest Territories 


Canada is. Aa Che & 


1366 and 1967 


1966 
Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts 
Value 

No. $ No. 
97,558 | 1,182,605 2.5 48, 671 
at 7,838 119,075 0.3 6,090 
239,187 | 2,891,081 6.3 156, 200 
33,348 407,341 0.9 30,926 
381,647 | 4,343,671 9.5 423,055 
1,220,197 | 12,025,005 26.4 1,191,660 
919,130 | 6,589,341 14.4 776,311 
717,481 | 3,231,588 ail 738 , 867 
1,043,224 | 5,264,065 11.5 856,515 
516,300 | 7,390,885 16.2 - 554,993 
22,308 64,929 0.1 43,915 
AROS 291,958 | 1,151,908 2.5 304, 505 
5,507,199 | 45,622,852 5,221, 750 


1967 
Value tlt of Noite 
Value 
$ 
515, 258 1.5 
74,810 0.2 
1,460,971 4.2 
366, 427 120 
3,368,465 9.6 
9,516,884 27.1 
4,666, 868 13.3 
2,527,642 7.2 
3,984,294 11.4 
5, 645, 288 16.1 
92,837 0.3 
1,374,532 3.9 
35,103,371 


1 Totals include pelts and values not allocated to a province or territory, mainly Alaska fur seal and Atlantic 


Coast hair seal. 
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Wild Fur Production.—The principal kinds of wild fur pelts taken, according to 
value, in 1966-67 were beaver, seal, muskrat and mink. These four kinds accounted for 
76 p.c. of the total value of wild pelts produced, beaver alone accounting for 38 p.c. The 
number of beaver pelts produced was somewhat lower than in the previous year and the 
average value per pelt decreased from $15.40 to $12.73. In fact, the average value of 
every kind of pelt except wildcat and wolverine, was lower in 1966-67 than in 1965-66. 


3.—Pelts of Wildlife Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended 
June 30, 1966 and 1967 


1965-66 1966-67 
Fur Season Fur Season 
ier Total A 1 
ota verage Tota Average 
Pelts Value Value Ne Value Value 
No $ $ No. $ $ 
BAS ee es, oA icc sates 792 6,423 8.11 1,163 8, 852 7.61 
ear— 
TED Ee Sees See eee aan 624 81,473 | 180.57 724 92,660 | 127.98 
PAnOE OF DIOWNE-. 4. REL... . 2 2,482 82,287 SouLb 1,810 43,055 23.78 
IAG Sem Seen Sie 46 4,071 88.50 215 17,821 82.88 
OD a yO ee Sa 372,635 | 5,739,147 15.40 871,583 | 4,731,570 12/78 
DCE g sepepliaeapmeeral SR erie, Seren 49 ue ce ae ae an 
Coyote or prairie wolf............... 24,326 273,031 11.22 17,458 115, 629 6.62 
sirmine (weasel)... . Guu. .... 0 178,672 240,356 1.35 133,592 130,873 0.97 
ish 8,216 125,921 15vce 6,856 78, 283 11.41 
737 10.58 189 1,889 9.99 
268,205 10.58 29,984 170,657 5.69 
8,951 20.77 287 4,252 14,82 
191,623 16.44 34,126 536, 052 15.70 
528 13.89 ie a4 Pie 
544, 605 37.35 13,038 362, 103 PHOS 
503,308 11.47 55,042 498,537 9.05 
1,226,046 14.33 88,614 1,017,947 11.48 
3,207, 389 1.75 1,782,404 1,695,245 0.97 
447,901 24.96 16,411 299,096 18.22 
: 25,835 0.50 50,672 21,457 0.42 
moon DERE ASABS PCDTIEEG Rt Perea 31,568 136,994 4.34 33,911 106,857 3.15 
Bore North Pacifick soo. cc's oc. -'s 16,797 | 1,009,983 60.13 12,830 672,782 52.44 
[LEE Senet ats Seale tie Ree 251 227 2,336,601 9.30 153,980 1,373,096 8.92 
doses ae SOE Se 684 373 0.55 289 132 0.45 
OT RS erent papain 890,091 561,755 0.63 635,058 390,056 0.61 
i BUA din spar AR, SIP cant Pa gamne et 3,352 30, 258 9.03 3,658 36,033 9.85 
Ue TR a ee ee ee 1,085 24,301 22.40 1,453 26,124 17.97 
CLS CS i Siena Hees 411 9,953 24.22 602 14,950 24.83 
PERS Neco s.cce-CSe es ae ee 3,864,338 | 17,088,005 te 3,395,899 | 12,446,008 “hy 


1d. Commonly known as Alaska fur seal; value figures are the net returns to the Federal Government for pelts 
sold, 


Fur Farm Production.—Mink accounts for about 99 p.c. of the total value of fur 
farm production. In 1967 the number of mink pelts taken continued upward, reaching 
1,972,219 with a value of $22,847,407. 


On the whole, there was little change in the number of fur farms operating in 1967 
compared with 1966, some provinces reporting small increases and others small decreases. 
Mink farms decreased in number from 1,469 to 1,364 but the number of animals on those 
farms at year-end was 652,529 compared with 740,986 a year earlier. Chinchilla farms 
increased in number from 653 to 938 and the number of animals from 65,316 to 73,079. 
In 1967, 49 farms raising nutria reported 2,115 animals and 40 farms raising fox had 1,029 
animals, both moderate decreases over the previous year. 
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4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1965-67 


Fur Farms at Year-End Value ee uced on 
Province 

1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 

No. No. No. $000 $000 $000 

Newfoundland eacose ection iverter canter coleretercan 33 24 19 506 441 234 
(Princewudwardelslandesssssecs aemeee crete ec 16 19 18 99 1 106 
INO Vat SCOtian. steric nee tine eremeibrerenine ee 148 162 190 1,656 1,295 1,431 
New Brunswick vt. fais. sae. aotearoa 32 35 35 157 111 142 
QUCDEGis cates ne sles ccs Hotes oieach siatete sree lasepeeereteis ate sion 141 140 139 1,878 “1,627 1,782 
ONtALIO: eesaces Teese ros Pao Corts CRO eee 759 723 841 8,042 6,919 7,166 
Manitobaadutcasds sits atom tees caer mee eer ayes 184 190 171 4,367 3,382 3,105 
Saskatchewanas: 20 caste ase ere en 135 121 199 1727 1,397 1,342 
AMOR tates avs, eens Ow. ovesace Piste toes ers iciatcie eevee ere 281 326 328 3, 488 2,512 2,513 
Britishi@olumbiauyenat scar yee ee cosine. tee ases 424 463 442 6,615 4,974 5, 266 
Totalsi.c Wee. ecee ties «Ro Glas merit 25153 25203 25382 28, 5351 22,73) 23,0871 

1 Includes value of some pelts not allocated by province. 
5.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1965-67 
1965 1966 1967 
Kind 

Pelts Value Pelts Value Pelts Value 

000 $000 000 $'000 000 $000 

Vnitr terete arasaceeateusl anette esssessestas erator memes eee 1,624 28,279 1,811 22,472 1,972 22, 847 
Standard !:3 tay wach. sete eee tes dois Soman 462 7,629 472 5,460 478 6,014 
Coy h Garie eee CE ERIE Ricker Ma aca aes 84 669 45 22 44 467 
WaT DlUeCi kas uivate vehiovutes vane eee eee ters 60 1,240 65 839 &2 788 
BEAU EHD LUG st vse Slaiesceaeme rehearse mites 241 6,786 » 292 4,601 843 4,710 
STOW IR Ras Soci acticin career oe ea aaa ets 618 8,756 685 7,097 716 7,227 
NB GL BO ois leroishacecavousimuatassvasanegeti sates c rsiehteteoor tebot eteree 172 8,412 195 2,821 231 2,905 
\ARaT Rae acco RCE ORS Seen OAC aR ABT 4? 988 57 742 78 736 
Ghinehilla tis My ce-sters: spores ah hee Mecneun aceyantern oatetes oe 17 226 19 227 18 194 
WORSE AER. GE a See 1 28 1 30 1 44 
PS UTEH 2 Psrrerurecacepurer ar dea fem were artrarsshar ety Mihi be ccarire 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Botalsvi:. Seh.ah. Sete oe ee eae 1,643 28,535 1,832 22,731 1,992 23,987 
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Exports and Imports.—The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly 
in undressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into 
Canada being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports consist 
largely of those produced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most valuable 
followed by beaver, muskrat, fox, and seal. Mink, Persian lamb, dressed seal, dressed 
sheep and lamb, fox, and raccoon make up a large part of the imports. Exports and im- 
ports of furs, undressed, dressed and manufactured, to and from Britain, the United States 
and all countries, are given for the years 1966 and 1967 in Table 6. 


6.— Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1966 and 1967 


1966 | 1967 


Kind of Fur F : 
eos United All Shot United All 
Britain States Countries Britain | States Countries 
E-xPorts 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
Undressed— 
ES Ee See ae Se eee eee 937 2,636 5,329 1,377 2,364 5,534 
“os LEQ ep ee inet fea Ser — 311 311 — 245 245 
Ermine or weasel................. 160 53 217 136 71 212 
ETD; AME. «calomel k Movin oc brantee 29 80 123 17 26 53 
Hoxeallicypes. 2... 2.0855<0... 22.08% 81 732 954 56 859 1,041 
PARLE She cit haa ciate BEE cle oe 70 242 328 49 144 199 
UENS 2 Be We eee ae Pe 90 421 525 38 260 362 
Un fle ee RS Oe So oe Se a 1,786 12,806 19,764 1,367 13,958 19,064 
“SE eit Ae MRR eae oe Id 2,187 167 2,462 1,176 68 1,309 
CEES PSRs 5 SOnmenee aren nee 38 60 209 20 59 138 
UNS C10 eenen np ree arate Rr nae E — 33 37 _ 34 34 
pee ees Poet Ny ey Beir ee 81 £2 818 5 1,374 674 14 1,200 
Sots oe i a 545 1 548 439 —_ 439 
(UE TALES Oe ae ey eo rele ae Mee ee 50 52 104 33 55 91 
ORE E TCE oy cs came etek hose ee 88 131 300 56 152 275 
Dressed— 
“Ta? Sth poe ink dues Gieeae G 46 193 26 55 802 
SLCCOUN lente. «et ee Sey. Oe _— 324 342 —_ 188 188 
Fur plates, mats; etes.....55..0.<: 11 20 1 15 
OC Ty Be eee Se een eee 136 1,175 2,263 38 829 1,450 
Mur goods apparel............:...+.. 1,891 2,002 9, 260 2,187 1,664 10,161 
Totaisest. .ce.eceers . a 3s 8,924 21,280 44,663 7,690 21,049 42,312 
Imports 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Undressed— 
China and Jap mink.............. 111 14 644 29 — 123 
BE Gals sido c.0eichac Oats 0.8 wot bee sce « ERR 1,435 338 2,464 413 152 1,327 
PL ULE Es gape MMe aka Bale, iia 157 2 336 24 2 120 
SRR PTT OT. Ih, oe oe eee 1,787 2,835 10, 228 927 2,748 9,951 
Muskrat... ad 1,090 1,090 = 543 543 
Persian lamb..................... 262 1,018 2494 297 684 2,380 
7 aT See ee — 89 202 5 20 9 
Raccoon Pere, wee eee ee — 1,371 1,380 4 1,343 1,346 
Ua ee eR ee 84 1,048 1,400 89 859 1,487 
Dressed— 
Hatters’ furs a 323 592 38 805 570 
Bite el etic cop tbe bah » 16 636 658 14 625 680 
O11 agi Sia aa Ca aaa 20 2,148 2,407 11 1,999 2,380 
mneep and lamb................... 265 230 1,469 297 308 1,685 
Fur plates, mats, etc............ , 97 535 1,015 23 457 721 
| GREE Re a se pal a a 318 564 1,154 242 585 1,195 
Fur gocds apparel.................. 42 129 388 55 152 540 
LAE] Taine ra legs SPORT, Sa 4,594 12,384 27,851 2,468 19,782 25,142 
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Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry 


The general term “fur processing” includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry and 
the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts on | 
a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods such. 
as coats, scarves and gloves. Tables 7 and 8 give selected statistics for these industries | 
on the “total activity” basis (see Chapter XVI on Manufactures) for 1964-66. In 1966, | 
the fur dressing and dyeing industry processed the following major types of pelts: mink 
(all types) 1,729,076, muskrat 1,119,078, raccoon 504,322 and rabbit 449,978. Comparable 
figures for 1965 were 1,473,336, 868,811, 850,576 and 234,828, respectively. 


7.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing and Dyeing Industry, 1964-66 


Item 1964 1965 1966 | 
Establish enters ccaaas-agacner sien MORRIE ocaidi nice} RE aes eee No. 16 17 15 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 
LVI Ae ee en ee ee | ee. See Oe A No. 84 85 82 
1S) 0042) ep eC: AA TEN Oe PARWO eee RES Os | CO em” Mien Focud a) ee 23 25 22 
Salariesipaid cancnccscae trace ein eet ne eee ee mn $’000 670 780 821 
Production and Related Employees— 

Bl Des rata Pa a cconsSeaxaescths oe sessaaacoreuttes DER eds Ue A oe No. 641 689 612 
Jee eh ae: ee ee eet ee ae, Oe eens ek: ee sf 121 129 105 
Wages paid: Se cosas AS meee si in Me eee cnc ee eN Gee Ae iis $’000 3,155 3,469 3, 263 

Cost of materials used in manufacturing................ 00. ceccecceceeece $’000 1,088 1,696 1,483 
Peltsrtreated: Sense... fo. teens. Pee. L eeaee, 1. etek. "000 4,832 §,219 5, 264 
Amount received for treatment of furs and other manufacturing revenue.. $’000 6,559 7,927 6,953 


Item 1964 1965 1966 
Hstablish ments ee... cacti sislel tea ere naia dic Mth ee No 433 406 406 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

CL WER a Bite SERCT RSSSD OSM LNTNSR SENN RAO fy IOI ope. apne re No. 448 465 422 
Blomale, . 5. ree ents cokes Met iiss cols ee cs AE. Seelam ee 183 179 156 
Nalahies paid eteenacasece een oar cee ee ie eee ees $’000 3,493 3,506 3,516 

Production and Related Employees— 

AS Ea aaa acer rata oe SCAT BCs HCI oy OG ACEI ORC SPY Peace aciecar aeaecpeeeae earicocar cat acn No. 1,596 1,454 1,418 
LS i ee a es) ee ° 7 699 
WES palin cen ae ceeane rr ce et eye ee agree me oe oO ehanee aot $’000 9,578 9,552 9,624 

Cost of materials used in manufacturing................................. 000 39, 661 41,218 42,186 
Value of factory shipments and other manufacturing revenue............. $000 62,536 64,707 65,963 


EE eile RN cede ee EP es eee $1000 | 64,515 | 66,892 | 67,942 


Section 3.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resource Management* 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces and territories of Canada are under the 
administration of their respective governments. Exceptions include those resources within 
the boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, which are under the admini- 
stration of the Federal Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department | 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is responsible for all Federal Government _ 
interests in wildlife resources except for those related to Indian affairs, which are admini- — 
stered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the same Department. The Canadian Wildlife 


* Prepared by the respective provincial and federal departments responsible for fur resource management. 
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Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and handles 
federal interests in relevant national and international problems (see pp. 42-45). Provincial 
fur resource management practices are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The wild fur industry in Newfoundland, as elsewhere, has been 
characterized by short-term instability and long-term decline. In general, the price of furs 
has declined in the past decade and, since the supply of trappers is partially determined by 
the profit motive, the number of trappers has also declined. As a result, the fur bearers of 
the province are now cousidered to be under-harvested. Because trapping is no longer 
profitable for the casual trapper and only large harvests and excellent pelt preparation can 
repay a trapper for his effort, the maintenance of trapping in Newfoundland requires that 
the resource be divided among a select group of professional trappers. 


Research and management of the Newfoundland wild fur industry is at present in 
progress in an effort to exploit this resource more fully. Approximately one third of the 
beaver harvest was under trapline management in 1968 and the intention is to expand the 
system and include other fur bearers as well. One beaver per lodge is the limit, except 
where no trapline system is employed, and 10 beaver are permitted for each trapper. 
There is no limit on other fur bearers. 


Between $70,000 and $90,000 worth of wild fur is harvested annually. The beaver 
harvest at about 3,000 is the main contributor, followed by otter with an annual catch of 
about 1,000. Fox, lynx and mink are about equally valuable, the latest harvest of each 
being valued at between $6,000 and $7,000. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s wild fur bearers include beaver, muskrat, mink, otter, 
fox, raccoon and weasel and the trapping of these animals provides supplementary income 
for several thousand persons who harvest from $100,000 to $200,000 worth of wild furs each 
year. The value, of course, depends on the numbers of each fur species available and on 
fur prices, both being subject to marked variations from year to year. 


The beaver, once almost extinct in the province, is now the most available fur bearer 
taken. A $2 licence is required by residents to trap a limited number of beavers (five to 
20) during the approximately 10-week season beginning Nov. 1. No licence is required 
to trap other fur bearers, although a royalty must be paid to the province for each pelt 
exported. These animals may be taken between Nov. 1 and Jan. 15. 


Beaver research is at present being carried on in Nova Scotia to increase knowledge 
of this valuable animal as a preparation for better management of its population. Behav- 
iour, feeding, movement and reproduction studies are being conducted near the Tobeatic 
Wildlife Management Area in western Nova Scotia, in Cumberland County in the eastern 
part of the province and in Thomson Station Sanctuary in Queens County. In addition, 
data on size, age, parasites and diseases are collected from beaver carcasses taken by trap- 
pers in all parts of the province. 


The Trappers’ Association of Nova Scotia, composed of several trappers’ associations 
throughout the province, has been organized so that the men closest to the fur resource may 
have some say in its wise use and management. It also assists in ensuring proper handling 
and marketing of the raw furs and in up-grading quality, thus commanding good market 
prices. 


New Brunswick.—The initial investigation under the fur management program under 
way in New Brunswick concerned the muskrat and was conducted in the estuary of the 
St. John River, one of the better muskrat areas in the province. Investigation was later 
extended to other fur bearers, especially beaver. Beaver were protected against trapping 
for about 20 years until the first open season was declared in 1946. As a result, the beaver 
has made a remarkable recovery and there has been an open season each year since 1951, 
the annual take averaging from 7,000 to 10,000 pelts. At present, beaver damage done to 
farms and woodlots, highways and railways is causing concern. 
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The trapping of fisher and marten was permitted during the 1964-65 trapping season 
for the first time since 1946. These animals are found mainly in the northern part of the 
province but their numbers appear to be increasing and they are gradually working their 
way southward. During the winters of 1966, 1967 and 1968, a number of fisher were live- 
trapped in northern New Brunswick and released in the Fundy Mountains in an attempt to 
re-establish them there. Mink and otter are not abundant but in the fall trapping season 
the catches average from 1,500 to 2,000 and from 200 to 250, respectively. In 1966-67, 
4,108 trapping licenses were issued. 


Provincial legislation enables quick changes to be made in trapping seasons; thus, the 
autumn benefit of available fur may be utilized by a trapper or a closed season established 
on any fur bearer showing signs of serious depletion in numbers. A summary of trapping 
laws, which includes information on how the different pelts should be handled to receive 
the best price, is available from the Fish and Wildlife Branch of the provincial Department 
of Natural Resources. 


Quebec.—The fur trade has been of considerable importance in Quebec since the 
beginning of New France and the province has remained in the forefront of fur producers. 
The principal native species, in order of value in 1967-68, were beaver, white fox, muskrat, 
mink, lynx, seal, otter and marten. 


Management of wild fur bearers began in 1932 with the establishment by an official 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company of a privately leased reserve at Rupert House. The 
administration of this reserve passed to the Hudson’s Bay Company and a second con- 
cession, at Nottoway, was granted to the Company in 1938. Strict conservation practices 
were enforced in these two reserves with such success that the provincial government took 
over their management and has since added steadily to the area of Crown lands set aside 
for Indian trappers. At present, 12 reserves are under conservation: Rupert House, 
7,500 sq. miles (1932); Nottoway, 11,300 sq. miles (1938); Vieux Comptoir, 30,000 sq. miles 
(1941); Peribonca, 12,600 sq. miles (1941); Fort George, 17,700 sq. miles (1942); Abitibi, 
6,000 sq. miles (1943); Great Victoria Lake, 6,300 sq. miles (1948); Mistassini, 50,000 sq. 
miles (1948); Manouane, 5,000 sq. miles (1951); Roberval, 20,000 sq. miles (1951); Bersimis, 
21,000 sq. miles (1951); and Saguenay, 140,000 sq. miles (1955). 


A separate system of registered lands for white trappers is operated in the areas of 
Abitibi East, Abitibi West, Rouyn-Noranda, Témiscamingue, Pontiac and part of Saguenay 
County. Each leaseholder is granted exclusive trapping rights on his assigned land and 
each is subject to strict regulation. The trapping of fur bearers, other than beaver, is not 
restricted on either the reserves or the registered lands except for a general regulation con- 
cerning the protection of animals and the fixing of catch limits. Biological research has 
been undertaken to assess the results of this system. 


In 1967-68, the value of the catch of wild furs in Quebec amounted to $2,078,048—a 
fraction of the value of the finished product. 


Ontario.—Legislation for the management of wild fur bearers had its beginning in 
Ontario with the setting of seasons in 1860 by an Act of Upper Canada. However, 32 
years passed before there was any field staff to enforce the regulations and then began an 
era of restrictive legislation to protect species threatened by the earlier exploitation. 
Progress beyond the restrictive enforcement of open and closed seasons has come about 
only in the past 20 or 30 years. The first steps in this direction involved the setting aside 
of special Indian hunting areas in which non-Indians were not allowed to trap. 


The registered trapline system was introduced in 1935 on a very small scale. This 
system is based on government recognition of the desirability of full utilization of the 
resource and the more efficient management that results when one individual enjoys the 
exclusive right to trap on such an area. In its early stages, surveyed townships were as- 
signed as trapline areas but more explicit trapline boundaries, established in 1947-48, now 
cover the province and mostly follow natural physiographical features. At the same time, 
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resident traplines were established in areas of patented land, which means most of southern 
Ontario; these are blocks of land on which trappers are licensed to trap, providing they 
make their own written agreements with the landowners. Trapline licences are renewable 
annually as long as the trapper meets the conditions of the regulations and continues to 
trap. Trappers may sell the equipment and improvements they have made on their lines 
and thus have a vested interest in their traplines. 


In full realization that fur is a natural resource that cannot in nature be stockpiled, 
and is harvested on a commercial basis only, the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
has assisted the Ontario Trappers’ Association to establish their fur auction at North Bay. 
This allows the trappers to sell furs on a competitive market and realize their full value. 


Much valuable research has been carried out on fur bearers, with present emphasis 
on beaver and otter. Transplantings have been successfully carried out to speed the 
recovery of reduced populations, particularly with beaver. A new aging technique was 
perfected for beaver a few years ago and recently an aerial beaver survey technique has 
been developed. 


Manitoba.—Trapping and trading in furs is Manitoba’s oldest industry and the 
province produces some of the finest pelts on the world markets. The annual value of the 
wild fur produced averages around $1,650,000. 


When the registered traplines were established nearly 30 years ago, indiscriminate and 
illegal trapping was eliminated, thus protecting both fur bearing animals and trapline 
operators. The use of power snow toboggans now enables the trapper to cover his line more 
thoroughly and in less time and therefore to handle a larger territory. The Department 
has been striving to enlarge and increase the individual trapline so that trappers may earn 
more money to compensate for the rising cost of living. The once-scarce beaver has been 
rehabilitated through years of controlled and managed harvest; there were 38,128 beaver 
pelts taken between July 1967 and June 1968. A live transplant project has undertaken 
to re-stock areas where beaver and marten have become depleted. During the past decade 
new records in the production of muskrat, mink, lynx, fisher and otter have been established. 


The wild fur industry is still of economic importance in Manitoba, particularly so for 
both white and native trappers in the northern areas as well as for many part-time trappers 
in southern Manitoba. A trapper education program was started in 1957 to improve the 
general handling of furs by trappers and to achieve a certain measure of standardization 
in pelt care. This program has shown gratifying results and has been expanded to include 
improved trapping methods and the use of humane trap sets. A booklet, The Trappers’ 
Guide, is available from the Wildlife Branch, or the Conservation Education Section of the 
provincial Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 


Manitoba works in close co-operation with federal and other provincial agencies in the 
promotion of quality furs by exhibiting collections of representative wild furs at the more 
important European fairs. A Winnipeg fur auction company, one of the largest in Western 
Canada, serves as an important fur selling and exporting agency for Manitoba trappers and 
fur dealers with buyers attending from a number of Kuropean fur centres, from the United 
States and from Eastern Canada. More than $8,000,000 worth of Manitoba wild furs were 
exported during the 1966-67 fur season. 


Saskatchewan.—Before 1945, little was done to control the trapping of beaver and 
muskrat in Saskatchewan, other than to establish closed seasons when the fur bearers 
became depleted from over-trapping, and the lack of a conservation and management 
policy had a disastrous effect on both the fur resources and the livelihood of trappers. 
In 1944, the provincial government set up a committee to study trapping problems and 
the following year the South Saskatchewan Muskrat Trapping Program was instituted. 
Under this plan, individuals received exclusive rights to trap on definite land locations. 
Owners and occupants received first consideration, with special priority given to Indians 
and metis on Crown lands. Muskrat quotas were established to assure continuing popula- 
tions, and marketing of pelts under government supervision was instituted. 
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In 1946, under federal-provincial agreement, all Crown lands north of the 53rd parallel 
were set up as the Northern Fur Conservation Block. Up to $50,000 a year was to be 
expended over the following ten years to establish and administer conservation areas, 
purchase equipment, pay salaries of personnel, transplant live beaver and build dams; 
the Federal Government agreed to assume 60 p.c. of the cost and the province the re- 
mainder. A Fur Advisory Committee, with representation from the provincial Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and the federal Indian Affairs Branch was set up to supervise 
the program. Organization of conservation areas was left to the trappers. Five-man 
councils were elected in all districts, with Indian, metis and white trappers sharing privi- 
leges, obligations and responsibilities on an equal basis. Conservation measures and 
licensing regulations were initiated. In 1956 the agreement was extended for another ten 
years with minor changes and in 1962 a co-ordinating body was set up by the Fur Advisory 
Committee to promote better communications and understanding of the fur program. 
In 1966 the agreement was again extended until 1972. The northern fur conservation 
program in Saskatchewan has served as an important vehicle to encourage these people to 
plan and carry out other programs vital to their own well-being. 


During the two decades of the province’s fur program, security of trappers has been 
strengthened; fur bearer population has reached a higher general level, particularly of 
beaver; quotas have put trapping on a sustained-yield basis; poaching has been almost 
eliminated; higher water levels resulting from the comeback of beaver have improved the 
habitat for other wildlife; and Indian, metis and white trappers are sharing alike in the 
self-government of trapping areas and in fur management programs. 


Alberta.—Plans have been formulated for the reorganization of the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the provincial Department of Lands and Forests. Under the new set-up, a fur 
management section will be established to work strictly on the fur resources of the province. 
More meetings will be held with registered trappers to increase the exchange of informa- 
tion between them and the Division’s officers and a more intensive program is being 
initiated to eliminate as far as possible the misuse of trapping areas by certain trappers 
and, by amalgamation, to form trapping areas into better economic units. The Alberta 
Government submits pelts to the main fur exhibits in Canada and Europe, a policy that 
has increased the interest of foreign and Canadian buyers in Alberta furs. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia wild fur resource is administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Regula- 
tions are derived under authority of the Wildlife Act and resource use is controlled under 
the registered trapline system, in effect since 1926. Registered traplines are areas of 
Crown land allotted, for the purpose of trapping wild fur, to trappers who are resident in 
the province. Registration of a specific trapline is renewable on an annual basis by the 
trapper, subject to certain requirements of tenure aimed at conservation and sustained 
yield of. fur species. Approximately 3,000 trappers are involved in provincial wild fur 
production, of whom one half are Indians. The market value of wild fur produced during 
the fur harvest of 1966-67 was $671,061, with beaver, marten, squirrel and mink together 
comprising about 75 p.c. of the total value. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry* 


Canada’s Centennial Year, 1967, was one of record production by the mineral industry 
and was characterized by better-than-average growth of output both regionally and by 
commodity. Exploration for new deposits and development of properties for production 
were carried out on a wide scale. The value of production moved up 11 p.c. over 1966 
and was one of the largest annual increases of recent years. The metallics sector ac- 
counted for about 60 p.c. of the increase, the industrial minerals, including structural 
materials and non-metallics, for 11 p.c., and the mineral fuels for 29 p.c. 


Canada produces 61 different minerals. In point of value, the major minerals are 
crude petroleum, copper, nickel, iron ore, zinc, natural gas and asbestos; these seven 
accounted for 69 p.c. of the total output value in 1967. Canada continues to lead the 
world in production of nickel and zinc; is in second place in the production of asbestos, 
uranium and molybdenum; and stands high in the production of many other minerals 
including copper, gold, platinum group, potash, iron ore, lead, sulphur, gypsum, mag- 
nesium, silver, cadmium and cobalt. 


The Canadian mineral industry is strongly export-oriented, with about 60 p.c. of its 
output going to foreign markets. It is the country’s leading export sector and, since 
1950, total mineral and metal exports have grown by 10.3 p.c. a year compared with 7.8 
p.c. for merchandise exports as a whole. In 1967 mineral and metal exports were at an 
all-time high of $3,470,000,000 compared with $3,120,000,000 in 1966, and accounted for 
31 p.c. of Canada’s total merchandise exports. About 58 p.c. went to the United States, 
15 p.c. to Britain, 8 p.c. to Japan, and 8 p.c. to countries of the European Common 
Market; the remainder had world-wide distribution. World markets remained generally 
strong in 1967 although there was evidence of over-supply and weakening demand for 
some commodities. Copper supply improved during the first half of the year from the 
severe shortage position of the previous year but, as a result of a strike against the major 
copper producers of the United States in July that continued until the end of the first 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. C. M. Isbister, Deputy Minister of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa, in the following Divisions: Introduction and Subsections 1 and 3 by the Mineral Resources 
Branch; Subsection 2 by the Mineral Processing Division, Mines Branch; and Subsection 4 by the Fuels Research 
Centre, Mines Branch. The Statistics in the tables included throughout the Chapter were compiled in the Indus- 
try Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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quarter of 1968, there was again evidence of short supply as the year progressed and 
consequently prices rose. Nickel remained in short supply and under allocation in export 
markets during 1967 and there was not much possibility of this position being relieved until 
1969 at the earliest. Silver prices rose from the statutory $1.29 (U.S.) to over $2.00 (U.S.) 
a troy ounce after the United States announced restrictions at mid-year on the release of 
silver from treasury stocks. Most other metal prices remained firm on world markets 
although there was some weakening of iron ore prices in Europe and Japan because of an 
abundant supply of good-grade ore from many sources. In the industrial minerals group, 
prices of asbestos and elemental sulphur were again higher, with sulphur being in a con- 
tinuing short-supply position. Potash prices were lowered as supply became more readily 
available. 


Canada’s mineral output has grown dramatically over the years, particularly in the 
post-World War II period and has also become increasingly more diversified. Only in 
recent years has Canada become a large producer and exporter of molybdenum, potash 
and elemental sulphur and only within the past dozen years have production and exports 
of petroleum, natural gas, iron ore and uranium been of importance. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1967 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

USSU ec aeraer 10,221,255 2.28 L080. aes 812,344,457 28 Odell nLOOl ae 2,190,322 392 131.87 
TSO0 Rae seer 16, 763, 353 3.51 || 1940..... 529, 825, 035 46.55 || 1958..... 2,100,739, 038 122.99 
SO Dia tenance. ¢ 20,505,917 4.08 || 1945..... 498,755,181 41.31 || 1959..... 2,409,020, 511 137.79 
L900 ere cenrae a 64, 420,877 12.15 || 1950!....| 1,045,450,073 76.24 || 1960..... 2,492,509, 981 139.48 
QOS Feet 69,078, 999 LL FOU LOSES, 1,245,483, 595 88.90 |} 1961..... 2,582, 300, 387 141.59 
NO 0 sepeeesvey caoueort 106, 823 , 623 15,29 || 1952..... 1,285, 342,353 88.90 || 1962..... 2,850, 986,179 153.42 
LOU Oteencsrce ce 137,109,171 Lal Sually LOS seue oe 1,336,303, 503 SOO ZS LG OS cere 3,050, 428, 547 161.13 
LO ZO Mra ators 227 , 859, 665 26.63 || 1954..... 1,488, 382,091 97.36 || 1964..... 3,390,971, 534 175.79 
NOD becmrencte crease 226, 583, 333 24.38 || 1955..... 1,795,310,796 | 114.37 |) 1965..... 3,745,470, 821 190.67 
MOBO aces e shcevsus 279,873,578 27.42 || 1956..... 2,084,905,554 | 129.65 || 19667....] 3,972,780, 919 198.49 
1967P....| 4,403,579, 072 215.81 


1 Value of Newfoundland production included from 1949. 


The continuing growth of the mineral industry depends primarily upon Canada’s 
competitive position in world mineral markets. Of equal importance is the continuing 
large-scale investment of capital for exploration and development and the expansion of 
existing production facilities. Capital and repair expenditures in mining, quarrying and 
oil wells in 1967 totalled $1,270,000,000, slightly lower than in the previous year. The 
mineral industry continued its efforts to increase productivity by designing and operating 
mines on a large scale, taking advantage of the best mining and processing technology 
available and thus keeping unit costs to a minimum. 


The record rise of $431,000,000 in value of output in 1967 was due mainly to increases 
in the metallics and mineral fuels sectors. The largest gain was for copper which in- 
creased by 86,000 tons and $110,000,000 in 1967 over 1966. The increase was attribut- 
able to production at the recently opened mine of Texas Gulf Sulphur Company near 
Timmins, Ont., and to increased output from the Ontario Sudbury district and from 
British Columbia mines. Nickel output was also substantially higher. There were 
smaller increases in th» output of iron ore, zinc, silver and molybdenum. The value of 
lead production was unchanged and that of both gold and uranium continued to decline. 
Conditions in gold mining continued to be bleak in the face of rising costs and a fixed 
selling price but a reversal of the declining trend in uranium production is expected in 
1969 as new sales contracts begin to come into force. 


In the industrial mineral sector, output of non-metallics was valued at $414,000,000 
compared with $363,400,000 in 1966. As in other recent years, the most significant 
developments in the non-metallic group in 1967 were related to production gains and new 
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developments for potash and sulphur. Potash production came from three underground 
mines and one mine operated by solution mining. Several other properties were being 
developed for production to begin in the years from 1968 into the 1970s. It is expected 
that Canada will become the world’s largest potash producer in the 1970s from the 
extensive beds that underlie much of the southern third of Saskatchewan. They constitute 
the largest and highest-grade potash reserves in the world. Elemental sulphur recovered 
in natural gas processing plants is increasing as natural gas throughput rises. There has 
been a shortfall for many years between supply and demand of elemental sulphur. 
Asbestos fibre output at 1,400,000 tons was slightly less than in the previous year; in the 
Yukon Territory, one mine began production late in 1967 and a new asbestos property 
was under development west of Timmins, Ont. Output of most other non-metallics did 
not change significantly in 1967. Structural materials were valued at $469,200,000 and 
were used almost entirely for domestic construction requirements. 


-The production of mineral fuels—crude petroleum, natural gas, natural gas liquids, 
and coal—was again at a record level, reaching a value of $1,277,000,000, nearly 11 p.c. 
higher than the previous record of $1,151,000,000 in 1966. 


2.—Value of Mineral Production, by Class, 1958-67 


: Non- Structural 
Year Metallics matallies Fuels Woaterials Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Md cscs crake Bator t es nszsa.s 1,130, 160,395 150,354, 802 510,768,681 809, 455, 160 2,100, 739,088 
MOOD Pet oss J aiasehe, Seta HAS 1,370, 648,535 178,216,641 535,577, 823 324,577,512 2, 409,020,511 
“Lbs See Bl Be ee ae 1,406, 558,061 197,505,783 565, 851, 829 822,594,308 2,492,509, 981 
EE we) a on re 1,387,159, 036 210, 467,786 6538 , 327, 802 331,345,763 2,582, 300,387 
UT ae A 1 es ee 1,496, 483,950 217, 453, 009 780, 932,387 356, 166, 833 2,850,986, 179 
a bo 2 0 i a 1,509, 536,931 253,452,413 908, 428, 087 379,011,116 3,050, 428,547 
EO ee Ee 1,701, 648, 538 287,497,000 998,767,672 403 , 058,324 3,390, 971,534 
ee ee oe, 1,907,575, 899 327,238,901 1,076,494, 117 434,161,904 3,745,470, 821 
Lil’ A ee 1,984,672,572* 363,387,717 1,150,611, 731 474,108,899 3,972 ,780,919F 
LD SAAR Re 6. at iets 2,243,392, 166 414, 006, 283 1,276,950, 500 469, 230,123 4,403, 579,072 


The volume of mineral production index, which is a means of measuring the mining 
industry’s absolute growth, increased by 6.4 p.c. in 1967, rising to 145.2 (1961 =100) 
from the 1966 level of 136.5; the 1961-67 average annual rate of growth was 6.7 p.c. 
In comparison, the index of industrial production advanced by 1.9 p.c., rising to 151.7 
from the 1966 level of 148.9; the average annual rate of growth from 1961-67 was 7.6 p.c. 


3.— Quantity Indexes of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1958-67 


(1961= 100) 
Mining Industry 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 | 1967p 
TN Na ob © es ce 95.5 | 110.0 | 107.3 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 103.9 | 120.6 | 124.5 | 125.0 133.8 
Gold, placer and quartz.......... 104.1 | 102.2 | 104.4 | 100.0 92.6 88.8 85.3 79.2 71.8 65.4 
pp ee Bt RLS Fs Fe 70.7 | 105.2 | 103.6 | 100.0 | 142.4 | 173.0 | 229.5 | 242.6 | 261.1 276.1 
PRCOMENOOUS 1. eS oN. cess 5 Se 98.2 | 112.4 | 108.5 | 100.0 | 99.5 98.6 | 121.5 | 185.5 | 135.8 149.7 
Non-metal Mines (except coal)...| 80.3 | 92.0] 91.5 | 100.0 | 109.3 | 121.9 | 138.7 | 161.8 | 179.2 | 192.8 
EERO. io. 2 SOR Mee SOU; Bee 79.8 86.4 90.3 | 100.0 | 103.4 | 109.2 | 118.9 | 123.4 | 134.7 130.6 
RRMNME RS CL CNG 1 oe ia icine v's ecw 76.5 84.1 87.1 | 100.0 | 111.3 | 119.1 | 128.3 | 135.2 | 145.6 | 158.0 
oS: RRR As epee Sb Be 113.8 | 103.8 | 107.0 | 100.0 97.2 | 103.7 | 108.9 | 108.6 | 105.9 106.2 


Crude petroleum and natural gas .| 73.7 | 82.7 | 85.7 | 100.0 | 113.7 | 121.7 | 131.7 | 189.8 | 152.5 166.9 


Totals, Mines (incl. Milling), a 
Quarries and Oil Wells..... 86.0 97.3 97.4 | 100.0 | 104.8 | 110.6 | 124.9 | 131.6 | 136.5 145.2 
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4.—Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1966 and 1967 


1966 
Mineral 
Quantity 
1,405,681 
525, 659 
3, 236, 862 
249,179 
3,511,169 
2,637,997 
1,012,152, 458 
3,319,474 
90,723 
Enon snemelitqeye. Aes Amine, Stet " ‘ te 
Thee Joe at ene eRe Ae eee ee ere Ib. 601,244,120 
ela ala Se aE eee ee ee i? 13,445,701 
C2) UCL Sc ae INO Ai IR otisy, ln y = 
Fay Ages Sreitiee ite i carte rere SS ie eS 
1CKG@l as 23 ctowe ean wee a eee cs ,219, 
IPDEN Hho ARO onc cuconeon bo eoecse oz.t. 396, 059 
elena. oe ens op oa aS lb. 575,482 
BILVGRS Care nca ee eee ae es oz.t. 33,417,874 
Pelluniurin..22.c8s0 eee ee Ib 72,2389 
(hori: eee . He 393 
ieee ne eee etn Mee as oe Se 10,752 
aMurigsten (WiOS) hess awe, tee ees ‘2 Sf 
(Wirantium (UO) eae reece eee eer ee 7,863,690 
Vetriumn(YeOs) Mee eee ee... ee ee <4 20,724 
ZINC ee Me ee a 5.5 cn Pc Cc a “ 1,928,212, 425 
Non-metallics, pa. 20e.ine.. =. ee, eee ae 
(ATSOMIOUSZOXIC 6. fem re Meer. «eaten lb. 701,537 
ee Reisvatsru les cPEn vee ee AVE 3: TOE Re ton ue 
anite: GAa.6..2 eee eee eee . 221 ,¢ 
Diatomite.2; ste ee ees 2. ee as 70 
HMeldspare®, &. 1. Lee eee. use eee ue 10,924 
HlNorspare %..4 Cee Me beh os 28 “4 BS 
Gent stones: .: Sere eth Rebs eee lb. 11,633 
Grindstone as;he-eenent eer a eerie: ton 5 
VPSULLIMet er em ore tee y 5,976, 164 
NSIC) DRT Esa RAGS. Sena eine Le Ewe Mef. i 
Troon d nts Mieke a eee bye, ton 390 
DLAC AY at ccrehtn eae ores mooie, ART lb. 253, 566 
Magnesitic dolomite and brucite...... ton 7a 
(MG Cai crt, Er eect eee eee lb. 540,720 
Nepheline syenite.................... ton 366 , 696 
Nitrogenscien cee erases . tbh daa. be Mcf. x 
PCa bIMOSSRy Neer F-eelia cee ee eee ton 284,572 
Potash (Ke@) et heaton eevee te Be 1,990,053 
Pyrite, pyrrhotite.. ge 326,954 
he Pes MUL Es Re i 2,299, ey 
BG 6 we competi. ita Sica aed 4,492, 0. 
Soapstone, tale, pyrophyllite......... ae 70,144 
Sodiumisulp hate... see eee ieee. sé 405,314 
Sulphur, in smelter gas............... <f 500, 338 
Sulphur, elemental................... ee 2,041,528 
Titanium dioxide; CbC: 1000. + .«sc5 - ae ye - 
Ule eer acsrecs ok ete ee ee ee 
Of o}2) OR nn, Be ee pee eee ton 11,391,569 
Neturaligag amet © ene e wet Mcf. | 1,341,833,195 
Natural gas by-products.............. bbl. 5 
Petroletinmmcnriclewe nee: ketene a 820, 542,794 
Structural Materials........................ 
Clay products emp haere cateee: Rea OnE 
oa iste sian mata can cee ton 8,930, 552 
TBC OE irr eer ee SOR nh a 165D6,087 
Sand vendor aye eee Teme eee eee iN 217,238,710 
DLONe eee eet a eee kee ee « 84,874,387 
Grand! Totals iieainn eater oes ee 


1967P 


Value Quantity 
$ 
1, 984,672,572 
45,011 1,243,000 
1,971, 886 542 ,336 
8,351,108 4,771,677 
245,125 622,237 
7,107,963 3,305,709 
3, 182,170 2,207,000 
453 , 523,980 1,184,598, 295 
125,177,364 2,953,198 
431,659,083 41,303,421 
17,421,215 a 
89, 827,072° 643,125,137 
4.175.743 17,369,240 
34,670,593 21,223,907 
377,479,471 500, 359, 642 
32,370,064 403,270 
2,791,087 PPM 
46,751,605 36, 426,079 
469, 553 82,098 
210,528 117,388 
916,870 531,500 
54,334,787 7,448,471 
130, 223 160,078 
291,160,076 || 2,173,114, 184 
363,387,717 ane 
35,610 600, 000 
163,654,863 1, 400,708 
2,199,054 199,576 
3,755 a 
254,714 10,555 
1,895,754 ae 
13,225 4,230 
1,500 10 
12,312, 220 5,119,955 
10,199 700 
260,611 564,977 
3,948, 599 ie 
18,415 =i, 
4,109,744 406 , 298 
7,187,254 277,163 
62,664, 666 2,578,200 
1,189,141 375,390 
5,514,041 2,234,330 
23,846,188 5,301,958 
1,036,450 59,400 
6,471,795 425,033 
6,050,750 482,614 
40, 253,685 2,322,223 
20,505, 484 # 
1,150,611, 731 dee 
81,559,794 11,557,000 
177,631,340 || 1,465,371,500 
99,908,218 a 
- 791,512,379 352,526,000 
474,108,899 
42,956,085 ahs 
156,300,622 7,714,356 
18,339,724 1,354, 263 
151,525, 102 221,903,000 
104, 987,366 83,652,759 
3,972, 780,919 


Value 


$ 


%, 243,392, 166 
658,790 
2,040,558 
13,385, 156 
591,125 
6,796, 800 
2,627,000 
563,513,408 
111, 488, 225 


455,242,942 
18'332/344 
90,057,520 

4,950,233 


37,873,670 
467,196,178 
34,586,996 
3,467,155 
63,094, 821 
530,379 
222,983 
908, 865 


49, 237, 508 
1,689,864 
314,904; 646 


414, 006, 283 
27,000 
163,011, 249 
2,061,735 


“264,527 


3,000 
10,761,535 


“” 28,000 
266, 226 
3,441,405 


4,349,320 


7,362,857 

77,346,000 
1,689,566 

5,527,745 

28,622,306 
919,000 

6, 615,494 

5,860,631 

70,021,487 
23,704, 420 


1,276, 950,500 
83,621,000 
198,228,000 
108/617, 000 
886,484,500 


469,230,123 
43,549, 419 
146) 401; 454 
16,737,960 
158,129,000 
104; 412,290 


4,403,579, 072 
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5.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1958-67 

Mineral 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 | 1967P 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. pic. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Metallics:. 53.8 56.9 56.5 53.7 52.5 49.5 50.2 50.9 50.0 50.9 
Copper. . 8.3 9.7} 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.3 OL Or imeLOs 2s 14a F288 
“ELS | oe oe 7.4 6.2 6.3 6.1 5.5 5.0 4.3 3.6 8:2 2.5 
DIDCOT cS oo Ae Lo gw ahah 6.0 8.0 7.0 Vises 9.2 10.3 11.9 11.0 10.9 10.3 
yee aay eR Oe GLE 2.0 1.6 118 1.8 1.5 1.5 1.6 2.4 2.3 2.0 
Beacirebene ses wo tS |. Bul O21) LOST ATT OE}, 13.68 M858 Tse tease 11-5 9.5} 10.6 
Platimum groups.) cf loeic ee ee cee 0.7 0.7 12 0.9 1.0 0.7 0.7 1.0 0.8 0.8 
RSTO LOO of meatal 4. ON, 1.3 12 1.2 14 tee 1.4 12 1.2 1.2 1.4 
Waren ts Be Ace. Vig as 13.3 13a, 10.8 7.6 6.5 4.5 2.5 eds 1.4 Loh 
BaON eet eet eet, owe 4.4 4.0 4.4 4.1 3.9 4.0 5.7 6.6 7.3 7.2 
Non-metallics!. ................... 7.2 74 7.9 8.2 7.6 8.3 8.4 8.7 9.1 9.4 
PABIIORUGS UT IO. SCE Mite cfsito ds ss Tad 4.4 4.5 4.9 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 3.9 4.1 3.7 
Ags, ae ae ae ae 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.2 
(Hegel Avie, Sadie * Nerina lines tills — 0.1 ae — 0.1 0.7 0.9 1.5 1.6 1.8 
uariiares tlhe weet eo 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Bea ee One NA ee 0.7 Oe 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Bodiam sulphates. te 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Sulphur in smelter gas............ 0.1 0.1 Or 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 
Sulphur, elemental............... 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.6 Wee iA 1.6 
Titanium dioxide, ete............. 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 
LL Sak ie Rina, ab ae edi aR 24.3 22.2 22001) 25.31] 27.41) 29.81) 29.51) 28.81) 29.01] 29.0 
CuCl, Sak Ae eee ee 3.8 3.1 3.0 Pel 2.4 2.4 Dri 2.0 raat 1.9 
Neieaal' geass . Sees ew eee 1.5 1.6 ail 2.6 3.8 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.5 4.5 
WETOLSURDAN. See ek ow onws 19.0 17.5 17.0 18.9 19.4 20.2 19.9 19.3 19.9 20.1 
Structural Materials.............. 14.7 13.5 12.9 12.8 12.5 12.4 11.9 11.6 11.9 10.7 
KO Ley MOG UGES « cicles Pires. sc Gece.» 2.0 1.8 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.3 lee? ee ilps! 1,0 
RORIGONG TL Oe ete cd ae 4.6 4.0 3.7 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.9 3.3 
fimo Aer it Oe Or 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.4 
SEN fails Rea 9 7) ee, ee or 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.0 Bark 3.6 3.8 3.6 
OME te eres So. 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.5 2.6 phy. 
Grand Totals............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 


Provincial and Territorial Mineral Production in 1967 


Ontario in 1967 again led all provinces in value of mineral production with an output 
worth $1,193,000,000, 27.1 p.c. of Canada’s total. Following in order were Alberta with 
22.7 p.c., Quebec with 16.7 p.c., Saskatchewan with 8.4 p.c. and British Columbia with 
8.2 p.c. All provinces and territories increased their mineral output in 1967 with the 
exception of Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. The 
largest increases in dollar value of production were in Ontario where copper and nickel 
output were substantially greater, Alberta where mineral fuels are the main commodity, 
Saskatchewan where potash production added significantly to the total mineral output 
of the province, and British Columbia where copper and molybdenum output increased. 


6.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1958-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. 


Newfound- Prince ’ 

Year land (incl. | Edward testbe Pay ai ae Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Labrador) Island % 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1958. 64,994,754 —_ 62,706,891 16,275,971 | 365,706,489 | 789,601,868 57,217,569 
Se ae 72,156,996 | 4,559,171 62,879,647 18,133,290 | 440,897,186 | 970,762,201 55,512,410 
Lee aia gait 86,637,123 | 1,172,587 65,453, 531 17,072,789 | 446,202,726 | 983,104,412 58,702,697 
EULESS ee ae 91,618,709 606 , 644 61,693, 156 18,804,385 | 455,522,933 | 943,669,456 101, 489, 787 
NN Bc 0 coe » 101, 858, 960 677,906 61,651,093 21,811,575 | 519,453,166 | 913,342,174 | 158,932,169 
RS CLG 95 56), wih 137,796,707 798,345 66,317,617 28,343,419 | 540,615,068 | 873,828,297 169, 638,539 
ENS eee 182,152,656 831,283 66,073,596 48 676,712 | 684,583,430 | 904,582,694 | 173,872,576 
ot er ie iis 207 , 557,627 599 , 387 70,771,827 82,158,352 | 715,900,973 | 992,788,746 182,865,972 
LS See ee 244,020,086 | 2,756,780 85,416,974 90,221,237 | 762,944,986 | 957,857,765 | 179,241,152 
ae ee Sa aaa 259,838,940 | 1,704,000 | 79,380,243 | 89,863,348 | 736,033,010 |1,193,036,824 | 186,591,861 
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6.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1958-67—concluded 

British Yukon Northwest 
Year Saskatchewan Alberta Golan Territory TT evrigories Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1958)5. cr sectors ate eke 209,940,966 345,939, 248 151,149,136 12,310,756 24,895,390 || 2,100, 739,038 
DES An eee 210,042,051 376,215, 593 159,395,092 12,592,378 25,874,496 || 2,409,020, 511 
OG Oe rete cnc tutes 212,098 , 225 395,344,010 186, 261, 646 13,330,198 27,135,087 || 2,492,509, 981 
L9G Liven cee «tae 215,977, 233 473,480, 540 188, 542,078 12,750,304 18,145,162 || 2,582,300,387 
19627 j aststcte aati 240, 653, 502 566, 502,703 235, 428, 135 13,137,730 17,537,066 |) 2,850,986,179 
196 Si tee sts atte is 272,355,007 669,311,368 261,146,081 14,366,936 15,911,163 || 3,050, 428, 547 
LOGS: pe eagemerns 292,373,974 735, 896, 463 268 , 659, 305 15, 204, 103 18,064,742 || 3,390,971, 534 
L9G Og. ae cers ae es 328,167,375 794,170,720 279 , 632,889 13,400,535 77,456,418 || 3,745,470, 821 
LOG Gee atthe austere 349,303,729 846,678,642 331,143,633" 11,975,757 111,220,178 || 3,972,780,919* 
TOG TBs meen sence 369 , 695, 836 996 , 833 , 364 360, 830, 137 14,700,071 115,071,488 || 4,403,579,072 


%.—Value of Metallics, Non-metallics, Fuels and Structural Materials 
Produced, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


Year and Province 
or Territory Metallics ts as Fuels Sha ite: Totals 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1966 

Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)........ 225,338,474 12,978,669 — 5,707,948 || 244,020,086 
Prince Pdwardelslandin cw. enc see — — _ 2,756,780 2,756,780 
INOVieH SCOSIAN. baetcne tect rie hare nae eay aioe 1,510,111 15,125, 247 51,518,674 17, 262 , 942 85,416,974 
INGwaB runs wick. ade epecericieccipaiaisnt 69, 3886, 294 1,894,992 8,005,535 10,934,416 90, 221, 237 
QU CC teeter crea echo NaS 456, 257,300 171,097, 221 340 135,590,125 762,944, 986 
QOinltariOig zeae tse ee 732,411,604 23,708,791 10,176,099 191,561,271 957,857,765 
IME ATI OL Ae es tcrevalonaresatibarsusretey ease totenemare ere 142,775,326 2,636,725 12,956,474 20 , 872,627 179, 241, 152 
Saskatchewan ..cvpdercvcwaieuraecrleteeenes 41,039,448 71, 988 , 326 224 , 832,870 11,448,090 349 , 303,729 
PANT ITo Critics st yaysee een d ston ree mae, conse eeyoancare 6, 886 39,118,700 776, 284, 956 31,268, 100 846, 678, 642 
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1,276, 950,500 


Newfoundland and Labrador.—Iron ore is by far the most important mineral in 
this province; its value in 1967 was 78 p.c, of provincial output totalling $259,800,000. 
Iron Ore Company of Canada increased the annual capacity of its Carol concentrator 
from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 long tons and that of its Carol pellet plant from 5,500,000 


to 10,000,000 long tons. 


Other important minerals produced in the province are copper, 


zinc and lead. Although the Tilt Cove copper mine was closed, the loss of its output 


————— 
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was offset by the start of production at the Gull Pond mine near Badger. Consolidated 
Rambler Mines Limited completed expansion of its copper mine near Baie Verte. 
American Smelting and Refining Company, the largest producer of base metals in the 
_ province, operated its Buchans zinc-lead-copper-silver mine at normal levels. The total 
production of non-ferrous metals was valued at $37,900,000, slightly more than in 1966. 
Output of asbestos, the principal non-metallic mineral of the province, rose to 63,000 tons 
from 57,100 tons in the previous year. A plant for the production of magnesium 
hydroxide and calcined magnesia products from sea water is planned for the Stephenville 
area. 


Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia.—Prince Edward Island’s mineral 
production is confined to structural materials which had a value of $1,704,000 in 1967, 
down considerably from the 1966 figure. 


In Nova Scotia, the total value of mineral production at $79,380,000 was also down 
from the 1966 total of $85,417,000. The output of coal, which by value is the province’s 
major mineral product, was about the same as in the previous year but the output of 
non-metallics, valued at $12,822,000, was 15 p.c. lower. Gypsum and salt are the main 
minerals in the non-metallic group; they contributed $7,100,000 and $4,725,000, respec- 
tively, to the 1967 total. 


The year 1967 marked the end of one period and the beginning of another for the 
Nova Scotia coal industry. During the past two decades, large coal markets were lost 
to competitive petroleum fuels and coal production costs rose steadily. The period was 
characterized also by rising financial assistance to the coal industry, mainly in the form of 
Federal Government subventions to assist the movement of coal to markets. However, 
in 1967 the Federal Government, in co-operation with the Government of Nova Scotia, 
established the Cape Breton Development Corporation to acquire, reorganize and manage 
the coal mining and related interests of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, 
as well as to help promote and finance the development of industry on Cape Breton Island 
with a view to redirecting the economy of the island from coal to other forms of economic 
endeavour. Under the agreement between the federal and provincial governments, the 
province also assumed complete responsibility for the independent coal mines of Nova 
Scotia. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick’s mineral output totalled $89,900,000 in 1967, 
slightly less than in 1966. Metals accounted for three quarters of total output and the 
main source of metal production was the five mines of the Bathurst-Newcastle district, 
whose principal products, in order of value of output, were zinc, lead, copper and silver. 
One of the five, Nigadoo River Mines Limited, began production from a 1,000-ton-a-day 
mine and mill late in 1967. The province’s first smelter began operations early in the 
year at Belledune near Bathurst, treating lead and zine concentrates produced by 
Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited, which operates two large mines. 
Smelter products are lead, zinc, silver, cadmium and sulphuric acid. Late in the year, 
facilities were completed at the smelter site for the production of phosphate fertilizers 
using imported phosphate rock. Production of mineral fuels, nearly all of it coal, was 
worth $7,660,000 and that of structural materials $12,364,000. 


Quebec.—Quebec’s mineral output declined by $26,900,000 in 1967 to $736,000,000. 
Quebec is the leading province in the production of asbestos, is second to Ontario in the 
production of copper and zinc, and second to Newfoundland in iron ore production. 
Copper was mined in many parts of the province and exploration and development 
of copper properties were carried out in the Gaspé Peninsula and other areas; a new 
copper mine was opened at Joutel, 50 miles south of Matagami. A major exploration 
program was in progress at the nickel property of New Quebec Raglan Mines Limited in 
the Ungava area. Zinc production declined from a value of $88,500,000 in 1966 to 
$70,400,000; annual capacity of the pellet plant at Pointe Noire was increased from 
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4,900,000 to 6,000,000 long tons. Two lode gold mines were closed during the year as 
well as the Wakefield magnesite plant which had operated since 1942, and output was 
interrupted in October at Canada’s oldest operating molybdenum mine when a fire 
destroyed the mill of Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited at Lacorne. Many 
companies joined in the search for uranium mainly in the Johan Beetz and St. Siméon 
areas on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River and in the Mistassini area northeast 
of Chibougamau. Production at Quebec aluminum smelters was curtailed as a result of 
a lower-than-usual growth in world consumption of that product. 


Quebec continues to lead all provinces in the production of non-metallics, output in 
1967 being valued at $174,500,000. Asbestos production, the most important in this 
group, amounted to 1,260,000 tons which was 90 p.c. of total Canadian output; it was 
valued at $138,829,000 and came from the Eastern Townships where first production was 
recorded about 90 years ago. The Asbestos Hill development in the Ungava area was 
suspended pending a reappraisal of the property but the Chibougamau district plans 
were under way for an underground asbestos development program to assess fibre grade. 
Several other non-metallic minerals are produced in Quebec but the only one to have a 
value of more than $3,400,000 in 1967 was titanium dioxide, made by the electric smelting 
of ilmenite at Sorel; its output was valued at $23,704,000. The production of structural 
materials totalled $127,000,000 in 1967, down somewhat from 1966. 


Ontario.—In 1967 Ontario’s mineral output made its largest annual gain in recent 
years, rising to $1,193,000,000, an advance of $235,000,000 over 1966. Almost the entire 
increase was in the metallics sector and was accounted for by increased output of nickel, 
copper, zinc, silver and, to a lesser extent, iron ore. 


As for many years, nickel has led all metallics in value of production in Ontario; 
output in 1967 was worth $354,900,000 compared with $269,500,000 in the previous year. 
The non-communist world’s two largest nickel companies—The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited—operated 16 
mines, seven mills, three smelters, and a copper refinery, all in the Sudbury area, and 
International Nickel operated a nickel refinery at Port Colborne. For the recovery 
of nickel, Falconbridge ships nickel-copper matte to Kristiansand, Norway, from its 
Sudbury smelter. The two companies continued development of six new mines at Sudbury; 
International Nickel opened a 22,500-ton-a-day mill and Falconbridge had a new mill 
under construction. 


Copper output rose substantially in 1967 as the Kidd Creek mine of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company completed its first full year of operation; the planned annual rate of 
production is 50,000 tons of copper, along with other non-ferrous metals. Substantial 
amounts of copper were produced also from the Sudbury nickel-copper ores, from copper- 
zinc ores at Manitouwadge and from several other parts of the province. Zine output 
rose sharply in 1967 and Ontario became the largest zinc-producing province in the 
country. Production totalled 273,000 tons valued at $79,000,000, compared with 82,000 
tons valued at $25,000,000 in 1966. This large increase was mainly accounted for by the 
production of the new Kidd Creek mine, the planned output’ of which is 250,000 tons of 
zinc annually. Silver production in Ontario is derived from silver ores in the Cobalt- 
Gowganda district, and from base metal mines throughout the province. Output in 1967 
rose to 16,000,000 oz. from 11,000,000 oz. in 1966, the increase being largely due to by- 
product output at the new Kidd Creek mine. Gold production continued to decline and 
the number of lode gold mines operated decreased from 25 in 1966 to 21. Output of 
uranium has declined steadily since the peak year of 1959 but estimates of the quantities 
that will be required for the generation of electric power indicate a much higher rate of 
production for the years ahead. Exploration for uranium was carried on in Ontario 
during 1967, particularly in the Elliot Lake and Agnew Lake areas; Kerr Addison Mines 
Limited announced production plans at a rate of 3,000 tons of ore a day for the uranium 
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An oil-drilling rig near 
Fort McPherson, 60 
miles north of the Arc- 
tic Circle. 


The search for minerals has moved into the vast Canadian north- 

land. Canadian mining, exploration and oil companies, together 

with the Federal Government, have pooled their technologicat and 

financial resources in a gigantic arctic exploration program — for oil 

in the extremely promising regions of the Arctic Islands and for 
metals in the Coppermine River area of the mainland. 


Geologists off for a day's magnetometer search in the Coppermine 
region. 
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deposit at Agnew Lake, 45 miles east of Elliot Lake, with operations scheduled to begin 
in 1971. Production of iron ore rose moderately in 1967 and was valued at $95,200,000 
compared with $91,700,000 in the previous year. The Sherman Mine, near Temagami, 
was prepared for production of iron ore and the early shipment of pellets. Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Limited began production from its new pellet plant which has an annual 
capacity of 1,350,000 long tons, and the pellet plant of the Griffith Mine near Red Lake 
almost ready for production at year-end. 


The province’s output of non-metallics was valued at $28,697,000 in 1967. Salt, 
nepheline syenite, sulphur and gypsum together contributed $27,870,000 of that amount, 
structural materials $191,440,000, about the same ag in the previous year, and mineral 
fuels $9,778,000; of the latter, natural gas contributed $5,908,000 and crude petroleum 
the remainder. 


Manitoba.—Mineral output in Manitoba was valued at $186,592,000 in 1967, 4 p.c. 
more than in 1966. Of that amount, metallics accounted for $149,061,000. Nickel was 
the principal mineral produced in the province, accounting for 70 p.c. of the metallics 
production and 56 p.c. of the total mineral production. It is produced by The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, the largest producer, at Thompson and by 
Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited at Lynn Lake. The Thompson complex is the world’s 
only fully integrated nickel production facility; the mine, mill, smelter and refinery are 
being enlarged and three new mines near Thompson are scheduled for production by 1969. 
Sherritt Gordon operated a nickel refinery at Fort Saskatchewan in Alberta, where nickel 
and cobalt are recovered. Next in importance to nickel production are copper and zinc, 
which are recovered from ores mined at Flin Flon and Snow Lake by Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited. Concentrates are smelted by Hudson Bay at its Flin Flon 
custom metallurgical works. Hudson Bay continued its mine development program near 
Snow Lake, and Sherritt Gordon carried out further development of the Fox Lake copper- 
ane deposit 30 miles southwest of Lynn Lake. 


Crude petroleum production was valued at $13,895,000 in 1967 compared with 


$12,956,000 in 1966 and structural materials output, at $20,644,000, remained about the 
same. 


Saskatchewan.—Total value of mineral output in Saskatchewan in 1967 was 
$369,696,000 compared with $349,304,000 in the previous year. Mineral fuels contributed 
$24,386,000 of that amount, non-metallics $87,218,000, metallics $44,724,000, and 
structural materials $13,368,000. The year was highlighted by continuing expansion of 
Potash production and development of new potash deposits. Three companies— 
International Minerals and Chemicals Corporation (IMC), Kalium Chemicals Limited, 
and Potash Company of America—operated at or near capacity and IMC brought its 
second mine on stream. Already the world’s largest potash exporter, Canada is expected 
to become, within a few years, the world’s largest producer as well. A record 2,578,200 
tons of potash (K2O) valued at $77,346,000 were produced in 1967. 


Saskatchewan copper production came from the Flin Flon mine of Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co., Limited, on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary, from 
Anglo-Rouyn Mines Limited at Waden Bay, and from a 350-ton zinc-lead-copper mill at 

son Lake that was opened in mid-year by Share Mines & Oils Limited. About 
2,000,000 Ib. of uranium valued at $10,000,000 were produced by Eldorado Nuclear 


ited from the Beaverlodge area in northern Saskatchewan and an expansion program 
Was under way, 


Alberta.—The value of mineral production in Alberta rose by $150,000,000 to 
833,000 ‘n 1967, with fuels accounting for almost 90 p.c. of the output and 75 p.c. 
year's increase. Alberta has long been Canada’s leading oil-producing province, 
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contributing about 65 p.c. of the country’s total output. Natural gas output also in- 
creased in 1967 to $162,000,000 from $146,200,000 in 1966; natural gas by-products, not 
including elemental sulphur recovered from gas, were valued at $102,300,000 compared 
with $94,100,000 in the previous year. 


Oil and gas exploration activity was concentrated in the northwestern part of the 
province, particularly in the Zama Lake area where the same Middle Devonian producing 
horizons that occur in the Rainbow Lake pools immediately to the south were encountered 
but the productive zones appear more limited. The Great Canadian Oil Sands bituminous 
sands project near Fort McMurray was officially opened on Sept. 30 The $235,000,000- 
plant is designed to process 100,000 tons of oil sands a day to produce 45,000 bbl. of high- 
grade synthetic crude oil. This oil is being delivered to Edmonton by pipeline and 
marketed in refineries in Eastern Canada and in the United States. Oil and gas pipeline 
construction was actively continued in the province. Most of the increase in elemental 
sulphur production in Canada came from expanded and new sour gas sulphur recovery 
facilities in this province. Sulphur recovery in the Great Canadian Oil Sands operations 
is expected to be about 330 tons a day. 


With the exception of sulphur, there is little production of mineral commodities other 
than mineral fuels in Alberta. Of the $68,788,000 worth of non-metallics produced in 
1967, elemental sulphur accounted for $66,600,000. Nearly all remaining mineral pro- 
duction was of the five structural materials. 


British Columbia.—Mineral production in British Columbia in 1967 totalled 
$360,830,000, 9 p.c. above that in the previous year; metallics output was valued at 
$213,804,000, mineral fuels at $78,458,000, and structural materials at $45,939,000. 


The rise in metallics output, which was mainly responsible for the increase in total 
mineral production, was accounted for to a large extent by increased copper production, 
which totalled 81,920 tons compared with 52,880 tons in the previous year. Three new 
mines and expansion of production at two producing mines contributed to the increase. 
Two large mines were being developed with production scheduled to begin in 1969, and 
several large low-grade properties were being explored in the province. British Columbia 
was a leading producer of lead and zine, with output coming mainly from operations of 
Cominco Ltd. in the southeast part of the province, which include two lead-zine mines 
and metallurgical-chemical plants for the production of refined metals, industrial chemicals 
and fertilizers. Molybdenum output came from four mines and accounted for 83 p.c. of 
Canada’s total output of this mineral. The newest Canadian molybdenum producer, 
British Columbia Molybdenum Limited, started mill tune-up late in 1967 and was 
expected to have an annual output of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 Ib. British Columbia’s 
production of molybdenum is expected to rise further in the years ahead when several 
large copper-molybdenum deposits, now under development, reach the production stage. 
Seven iron ore producers shipped 2,114,000 tons, all to Japan. Wesfrob Mines Ltd. 
opened a copper-iron ore mine and plant in the Queen Charlotte Islands, having an annual 
rated capacity of more than 1,000,000 tons of sinter and pellet concentrate. One of the 
two lode gold mines closed in 1967 and gold production was slightly lower. 


Asbestos, produced at Cassiar in northern British Columbia, had a production value 
of $13,365,000 and accounted for nearly 60 p.c. of the province’s non-metallic output; 
most of the remainder was attributed to sulphur, recovered as sulphuric acid from lead- 
zinc smelting and from the processing of natural gas. Output of mineral fuels continued 
its upward trend in 1967, advancing to $78,458,000 from $65,928,000 in 1966. Drilling 
for oil and gas was spacial on in British Columbia offshore areas. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Mineral output in Yukon Territory, valued 
at $9,700,000 in 1967, was derived from the silver-lead-zine mines of the Mayo district, 
from a copper mine near Whitehorse, from an asbestos mine west of Dawson, from placer 
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gold operations at Dawson, and from a small coal mine near Carmacks. The copper 
mine of New Imperial Mines Ltd. near Whitehorse began production in May at a rate 
of 2,500 tons a day. Anvil Mining Corporation Limited continued to develop its Faro 
deposit near Ross River, which contains some 63,000,000 tons of zinc-lead-silver ore; 
open-pit mining was scheduled to begin in late 1969 and construction of a 5,500-ton mill 
was under way. Sales contracts were negotiated with Japanese smelters for zinc and lead 
concentrates. Output by United Keno Hill Mines Limited at Mayo was at a reduced 
rate, causing the production of silver, lead and zinc in the Yukon to decline to about half 
the level of 1966. Cassiar Asbestos Corporation Limited began production at Clinton 
Creek late in 1967 and exploration of asbestos properties in this area is under way by other 
groups. 


Mineral output in the Northwest Territories was valued in 1967 at $115,071,000 and 
was accounted for largely by the production of zine and lead at Pine Point, and gold in the 
Yellowknife area. Regular shipments of lead and zinc concentrates and high-grade ore 
were made by Pine Point Mines Limited and a new 3,000-ton-a-day addition to the mill 
was scheduled for completion in late 1968. One lode gold mine was to be closed at the 
end of 1967 or in early 1968. 


A consortium of 20 companies in financial partnership with the Federal Government, 
under the name of Panarctic Oils Ltd., will carry out extensive geological and geophysical 
work in the Arctic Islands and will drill a number of wells in an oil exploration program 
over the three years 1968-70. 


Subsection 1.—Metals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value to Canada in 1967 were, in order; 
copper, nickel, iron ore, zinc, gold, lead, silver, uranium, molybdenum and platinum 
group metals. These 10 metals, which accounted for 97 p.c. of the total value of metal 
production in 1967, and several other metals of importance are dealt with separately 
below. 


Copper.—Production from new mines in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan, British Columbia and Yukon Territory, plus uninterrupted production at the 
established mines, raised copper output in 1967 to 592,300 tons valued at $563,513,000, 
an increase of 86,200 tons and $109,989,000 over 1966. Production of refined copper 
increased to 500,020 tons from 433,921 tons in the previous year but consumption declined 
38,157 tons to 224,400 tons in 1967. Exports of copper in ores and concentrates increased 
by 34,088 tons to 128,976 tons; exports of refined copper rose by 85,228 tons to 275,919 
tons. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and nickel-copper ores and concentrates are 
operated in Canada. In the Sudbury district of Ontario, The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited operates smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, and 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited produces nickel-copper matte at its Falconbridge 
smelter. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, Man., smelts ores 
and concentrates from its mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and custom ores and con- 
centrates from mines in these provinces. Ores and concentrates from most of the copper 
mines in Ontario, Quebec and Newfoundland are smelted at the Noranda smelter of 
Noranda Mines Limited and the Murdochville smelter of Gaspé Copper Mines Limited, 
both in Quebec. Electrolytic copper refineries are operated by International Nickel at 
Copper Cliff, Ont., and by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited, a subsidiary of Noranda 
Mines, at Montreal East, Que. 


Copper production in Newfoundland in 1967 was 19,689 tons valued at $18,732,507, 
which was 295 tons and $1,317,113 more than in 1966. Closure of Consolidated Rambler 
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Mines Limited’s Main mine and First Maritime Mining Corporation Limited’s Tilt Cove 
mine was offset by increased production from Consolidated Rambler’s East mine and 
First Maritime’s Gullbridge mine. 

New Brunswick’s copper output decreased to 5,608 tons valued at $5,335,477 from 


7,089 tons valued at $6,366,203 in 1966. N igadoo River Mines Limited started produc- 
tion in the fourth quarter from its lead-zinc-copper mine near Robertville. 


Production of copper in Quebec was 159,088 tons valued at $151,355,859, a decrease 
of 12,911 tons and $3,098,768 from 1966. More than 25 mines were in operation during 
1967, the main centres of production being at or near N oranda—Rouyn, Val d’Or, Matagami, 
Chibougamau, Murdochville, and Stratford Place. The East Sullivan mine near Val d’Or 
and the Bruneau mine near Chibougamau were closed during 1967. New mines were 
opened by Joutel Copper Mines Limited, by Grandroy Mines Limited, and by the Icon 
Syndicate. Three deposits were under development during 1967, one each in the districts 
of Chibougamau, Stratford Place, and Gaspé Provincial Park. 


Copper was produced in Ontario at more than 30 mines in 1967, the main operations 
being the 17 nickel-copper mines of the Sudbury district, five copper-zine and copper 
mines near Timmins, and three copper-zinc mines near Manitouwadge. Production 
from the recently opened Kidd Creek mine of Kestall Mining Limited, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, near Timmins, and greater output from the 
Sudbury-area mines of International Nickel accounted for most of the increase of 66,879 
tons in Ontario’s production, which rose to 269,855 tons in 1967; the value increased by 
$75,364,417 to $256,739,969. Two new mines were opened during the year and seven 
mines are scheduled to begin production by the end of 1972, which ensures that, for many 
years, Ontario will maintain a leading position among the provinces as a copper producer. 


Manitoba’s production of 29,459 tons of copper valued at $28,027,719 was mostly 
from the mines of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon and Snow 
Lake and, to a smaller extent, from the Lynn Lake nickel-copper mine of Sherritt Gordon 
Mines Limited. Hudson Bay operated four mines and continued development of the 
Anderson Lake and Osborne Lake mines for production in 1968. Sherritt Gordon planned 
to start production from its Fox Lake copper-zinc mine in 1969 at a rate of 3,000 tons of 
ore daily. Copper rejects from the International Nickel refinery at Thompson were 
shipped to Copper Cliff, Ont., for refining. 


Copper production in Saskatchewan was from the mine of Anglo-Rouyn Mines 
Limited at Waden Bay, that of Share Mines & Oils Limited at Hanson Lake, and from 
the Saskatchewan portion of Hudson Bay’s Flin Flon orebody, which straddles the pro- 
vincial boundary. Production in 1967 was 22,738 tons, 3,177 tons more than in 1966 : 
the value was $21,632,992, or $4,067,316 higher. Hudson Bay continued development of 
the Flexar mine for production in 1968, and Share Mines & Oils explored and developed 
the Quandt property, near Hanson Lake. 


Production in British Columbia increased by 55 p.c. in 1967 to 81,921 tons, valued 
at $77,939,139. Three new mines began operation during the year—one at Buttle Lake, 
Vancouver Island, one at Babine Lake in the Smithers area, and one at Tasu Harbour, 
Queen Charlotte Islands. Two established producers, Craigmont Mines Limited at 
Merritt, and Bethlehem Copper Corporation Ltd. in the Highland Valley, had higher 
production in 1967 than in 1966. Granduc Mines Limited near Stewart, and Brenda 
Mines Limited near Peachland planned to start production in 1969 at rates of 7,000 tons 
and 24,000 tons of ore daily. Many large, low-grade copper deposits were explored in 
British Columbia during 1967. 


Production of copper in the Yukon Territory resumed after a lapse of four years 
when New Imperial Mines Limited started production from its open-pit mine near 
Whitehorse; 3,675 tons were produced in 1967 valued at $3,496,395. 
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9.—Producers’ Shipments of Copper, by Province, and Total Value 1958-67 


Nors.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 


edition. 
New- Nova New C é 
Year Foundland Sethian Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
KY Scie Aer aera tricia teh 14,751 — 328 131,445 142,035 12,601 
LOGO Me tarts Seo. ap ei 14,989 _ -— 134,912 188 , 272 12,945 
1960) Wy tie sees. 13, 863 _ _— 157,470 206 , 272 12,793 
1LO618 ees. Ae ava 15, 752 — — 149,007 211,647 12,454 
I PEE ree eas Garrat etme 17,308 204 3,674 147,431 188, 995 12,738 
1 re a a ete caro oe 14,012 237 8,964 141, 400 178, 960 16,980 
AGS fis de race lats Meese 13,615 204 9,296 158 , 088 197,917 29,777 
LOGH A Nae teen een 14, 823 187 10,082 173,938 216,272 30, 808 
Te een PE ors c 19,393" 115 7,089 171,998 202,976 31,315 
TQG7D cones agente cer 19,689 40 5, 608 159, 088 269, 855 29, 459 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Wallies 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
37,510 6,010 — 434 345,114 | 174,430,930 
35, 536 8,121 — 494 395,269 | 233,102,813 
31,785 16, 559 oe 520 439,262 | 264,846,637 
33,479 15,845 440 463 439,087 | 255,157,626 
32,017 54,489 215 314 457,385 | 282,732,696 
29,772 62,218 —_ 16 452,559 | 284,403,710 
20,442 57,561 -- 486,900 | 324,467,834 
18,732 42,565 a 471 507,878 | 380,951,781 
19,561 52,880 — 748 506,076 | 453,523,980 
22,7238 81,921 3,675 226 592,299 | 568,513,408 


ee Ee —— 


Nickel.—Canadian nickel production in 1967 amounted to 250,180 tons valued at 
$467,196,000, a 12-p.c. increase in quantity and a 24-p.c. increase in value over 1966. 
Canada, the world’s leading producer, supplied 68 p.c. of the non-communist world’s 
nickel in 1967. A continued shortage of supply in the non-communist world slowed 
consumption in 1967 to 412,500 tons from 415,000 tons in 1966. 


In Ontario, where 76 p.c. of Canada’s nickel was produced, International Nickel 
operated nine underground mines, one open-pit mine, four mills, two smelters, a copper 
refinery and an iron ore recovery plant in the Sudbury area, and a nickel refinery at Port 
Colborne. The company continued development of four new mines in the Sudbury area 
and explored and carried out development on an orebody near Shebandowan. Falcon- 
bridge Nickel operated six mines, three mills and a smelter, and continued the development 
of two new mines and the construction of a new mill in the Sudbury area. Kidd Copper 
Mines Limited leased and operated the Aer Nickel property near Worthington. Nickel- 
copper concentrates were shipped to Falconbridge for smelting. At Werner Lake in 
northwestern Ontario, Consolidated Canadian Faraday Limited (of which Metal Mines 
Limited, the former operator at Werner Lake, is now a part) continued production at 


about 600 tons of ore a day and sold a bulk nickel-copper concentrate to International 
Nickel. 


In Manitoba, where 22 p.c. of Canada’s nickel was produced, International Nickel 
operated an integrated nickel mining-concentrating-smelting-refining facility at Thompson 
and continued development of three new mines. Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited at 
Lynn Lake produced nickel concentrates for shipment to the company’s chemical refinery 
at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. Supplementary feed for the refinery was obtained by 
importing nickel-sulphide concentrates from Australia and nickel matte from New 
Caledonia. 
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Two small nickel mines were in production in Quebec in 1967. Marbridge Mines 
Limited operated a mine and mill near Malartic on a salvage basis and shipped a bulk, 
nickel-copper concentrate to the Falconbridge Sudbury smelter. Lorraine Mining 
Company Limited, near Belleterre, continued mining and exploration at its nickel-copper 
mine. A bulk concentrate was shipped to the International Nickel smelter at Copper Cliff 
for treatment. In British Columbia, Giant Mascot Mines Limited, near Hope, produced a 
bulk nickel-copper concentrate for export to Japan. 


The Canadian price of refined nickel in 1967 was raised to 101.5 cents a pound from 
92.15 cents a pound in 1966. In the United States the price was raised from 85.25 cents 
a pound to 94 cents. 


10.—Producers’ Shipments of Nickel, by Province, and Total Value 1958-67 


ee, 
a a a 


Canada 
: ° British Northwest 
Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba Columbia, | ‘Territories 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

PEO RPE Sf Sane cohen — 127,144 9,778 704 1,933 139,559 | 194,142,019 
BOOERE: tias.. Lil. Hts —_ 173, 964 10,139 531 1,921 186,555 | 257,008,801 
MEMOS ctl = bono cis oka. ess —_ 201,650 9,059 1,890 1,907 214,506 | 295,640,279 
OL OR Sea Fer! — 196,218 32,978 2,090 1,705 232,991 | 351,261,720 
Bourne eee, .tlrct . 1,540 166, 582 61, 482 1,738 900 232,242 | 383,784,622 
a i 2,506 149,089 63,585 1,850 — 217,030 | 360,392,658 
tees SREP EN EK WL. aot 2,338 162,094 62,365 1,699 -— 228,496 | 379,320,510 
Sere 3,026 191, 283 63, 212 1,661 — 259,182 | 480, 402, 105 
Ub. gy Se 3,975 160,214 57,812 1,594 _ 223,610!) 377,479,471 
BROT oR TSCA. ERR 1,679 190, 684 55, 543 2,112 — 250, 1802) 467,196,178 
1 Includes 15 tons of producers’ shipments in Saskatchewan. 2 Includes 162 tons of producers’ shipments 


in Saskatchewan. 


Iron Ore.*—Iron ore shipments in 1967 amounted to 36,878,049 long tons, an all- 
time high valued at $455,242,942. Newfoundland—Labrador was the largest producing 
Province with an output of 14,526,783 tons, followed by Quebec with 12;962,498 tons, 
Ontario with 7,501,110 tons, and British Columbia with 1,887,658 tons. Fifteen com- 
panies were directly engaged in iron ore mining—one in Labrador, one with mines in both 
Labrador and Quebec, two in Quebec, six in Ontario and five in British Columbia. In 
addition, four companies shipped iron ore as a by-product of base metal operations. 


The Iron Ore Company of Canada, with operations in both Labrador and Quebec, 
completed an expansion program to increase annual capacity at its Labrador City con- 
centrator from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons and annual capacity at its pellet plant from 
5,500,000 to 10,000,000 tons. Wabush Mines, which operates mines in Labrador, 
continued the expansion of its concentrator at Wabush from 5,300,000 to 6,000,000 tons 
annually and of its pellet plant at Pointe Noire, Que., from 4,900,000 tons to 6,000,000 
tons. In Ontario, Steep Rock Iron Mines began production at its new 1,350,000-ton-a- 
year pellet plant. Construction of two pellet plants, by the Griffith Mine at Bruce Lake 
and the Sherman Mine at Temagami, neared completion at year-end. The plants have 
annual rated capacities of 1,500,000 and 1,000,000 tons, respectively. In British 
Columbia, Wesfrob Mines Limited began production at its iron-copper property in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands; annual rated capacity of its concentrator is 400,000 tons of 
sinter feed and 550,000 tons of pellet feed. Empire Development Company, Limited and 
Orecan Mines Limited, both on Vancouver Island, ceased production. 


* Quantities of iron ore and concentrates given in the text are in long tons of 2,240 Ib.; quantities shown in Table 11 
are in short tons of 2,000 lb. 
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Iron Ore Company of Canada, with direct-shipping ore from deposits on both sides | 
of the Labrador—-Quebec border at Schefferville and a concentrating-grade deposit near | 
Labrador City, is the largest shipper of iron ore in Canada, accounting for 38 p.c. of 1967. 
shipments. Quebec Cartier Mining Company accounted for 22 p.c. and other shippers 
were Wabush Mines in Labrador; Hilton Mines Ltd. in Quebec; and Algoma Ore Division 
of the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Caland Ore 
Company Ltd., National Steel Corporation of Canada, Marmoraton Mining Company, 
and Adams Mine (Jones & Laughlin Mining Co. Ltd.) in Ontario. In British Columbia, 
five companies shipped iron ore—Brynnor Mines Limited, Jedway Iron Ore Limited, 
Texada Mines Ltd., Wesfrob Mines Limited, and Zeballos Iron Mines Limited. By- 
product iron ore producers were Cominco Ltd. and Coast Copper Company Limited in 
British Columbia, and International Nickel and Falconbridge in Ontario. 


Annual iron ore production capacity in Canada at the end of 1967 reached 46,000,000 
tons, including 21,400,000 tons of pellet capacity. Upon completion of the Griffith Mine 
and the Sherman Mine and the expansion of Wabush Mines, pellet capacity will reach 
25,000,000 tons in 1968. 


Canada is the world’s leading iron ore exporter, the four major market areas being 
United States, Western Europe, Britain and Japan. Exports totalled 31,407,000 tons in 
1967 compared with 30,694,000 tons in 1966. The United States is the largest market, 
although Canadian exports to that country declined 3.2 p.c. to 23,500,000 tons in 1967; 
shipments to Britain, after declining for two consecutive years. increased by 29 p.c. to 
2,870,000 tons; sales to Western Europe rose 36 p.c. to 3,400,000 tons; and exports to 
Japan fell 3.5 p.c. to 1,630,000 tons. Canadian indicated consumption was 8,796,000 
tons, down from 9,363,000 tons in 1966, and imports amounted to 2,400,000 tons, down 
45 p.c. Lower domestic consumption reflected reduced iron and steel production and 
increased iron content of iron ores. Almost all the imported ore came from Michigan 
and Minnesota in the United States; some was imported from Brazil and Liberia. 


J1.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1958-67 


(Quantities are in short tons) 


Iron Ore Shipments 
Te, Pro ae 
roduction | of Steel | 
Year Newfound- British Canada of Ingots 

land (incl. Quebec Ontario CG AEE Pig Iron and 
Labrador) Quantity Value Castings 

tons tons tons tons tons $ tons tons 
1958s. occ 5,390,775 6,060,325 3,644,952 630,271 | 15,726,323 |126, 131,181 3,059 , 579 4,359, 466, 
1959....... 6, 105,81 11,515, 169 6,018,089 849,248 | 24,488,325 |192,666, 101 4,182,775 5,901, 487 
1960 * ese 7,611,365 7,457,971 5,325, 197 1,156,297 | 21,550,830 |175,082,523 4,298,849 5,809, 108 
LOGI Roe ee 7,611,340 5,639,931 5,772,664 1,335,068 | 20,359,003 |187,950, 047 4,946,021 6, 488,307 
1962. Je 7,986,910 | 11,163,982 6,414, 9386 1,793,848 | 27,359,676 |263,004,217 5,276, 753 7,178,534. 
N96. eonee 9,683,004 | 11,650,787 6,749,617 2,060,241 | 30,143,649 /313, 182,963 5,914,997 8,190,276 
1964.06.04 12,763,575 | 15,512,916 8,046,769 2,002,562 | 38,325,822 |404,951,696 6,550,835 9,132,174 
L9G Baca. as 14,500,495 | 14,817,820 8, 475,218 2,165,403 | 39,958,986 |413,064, 861 7,079,439 | 10,068, 09) 
LOBES. See 16,546,189 | 13,848,441 8,144,289 2,151,804 | 40,690,723 |431, 659,083 7,216,610"| 10,020,183]. 
LOG 2 roe care 16,270,000 | 14,518,000 8,401,244 2,114,177 | 41,303,421 |455, 242,942 6,940,374 9, 694,37] 


Lead and Zinc.—Production of lead in 1967 totalled 321,563 tons, 7 p.c. more tha: 
in 1966 and the highest on record. Refined lead production totalling 190,300 tons, wa 
derived from two plants, one operated by Cominco Ltd. at Trail, B.C., where annus 
capacity is 188,000 tons, and the other operated by East Coast Smelting and Chemicé 
Company Limited, a subsidiary of Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limitec 
at Belledune, N.B., where capacity is 33,000 tons annually. Operations at Belledun 
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were hampered by start-up problems and production was well below capacity. In June 
1967, Noranda Mines Limited purchased control of Brunswick. Exports of lead in ores 
and concentrates totalled 126,200 tons of contained lead, compared with 112,900 tons in 
1966, and went mainly to Japan, Belgium, the United States and West Germany. 
Exports of refined lead amounted to 132,300 tons, 25,800 tons more than in the previous 
year. The lead price, f.o.b. Toronto and Montreal, was 14 cents a pound throughout 
the year. 


Zine production rose in 1967 to a new record of 1,086,600 tons, 13 p.c. more than in 
1966 and equivalent to 30 p.c. of the non-communist world total. Canada has been the 
world’s largest mine producer since 1964. Refined zinc output rose from 382,600 tons in 
1966 to 396,100 tons in 1967. Canada’s four zinc plants all operated at less than capacity, 
due to start-up difficulties at the Belledune smelter and in response to market conditions 
in the case of the other plants. Exports of zinc in ores and concentrates, totalling 735,700 
tons, went mainly to the United States, Belgium, Japan, the Netherlands and Britain. 
Refined exports amounted to 297,600 tons and went mainly to Britain and the United 
States. The Canadian domestic producers’ price of zine dropped from 14.5 to 13.75 
cents a pound on May 1 and to 13.5 cents a pound on June 21, where it remained for the 
rest of the year. 


Production of lead and zinc in the Northwest Territories, amounting to 132,500 tons 
and 200,000 tons respectively, came from Pine Point Mines Limited. Construction 
continued on the 3,000-ton addition to the mill along with preparation of the nearby 
Pyramid open-pit mine where production was scheduled to start late in 1968. In the 
Yukon Territory, United Keno Hill Mines Limited reduced its milling rate to 50,000 tons a 
year. Anvil Mining Corporation Limited began construction of a 5,000-ton mill at its 
Vangorda Creek property that is scheduled to start operations in July 1969; annual output 
is expected to be 90,000 tons of lead and 130,000 tons of zine in concentrates, which will be 
shipped to Japan for smelting. At this rate of output, the Anvil mine will be one of the 
largest lead-zinc mines in Canada. 


Lead and zine production in British Columbia was mainly from Cominco’s Sullivan 
mine and 10,000-ton concentrator at Kimberley. The company operated also the Bluebell 
mine and 700-ton mill in the Slocan district. Western Mines Limited started production 
of lead, zinc and copper concentrates at Buttle Lake on Vancouver Island and Anaconda 
Company (Canada) Ltd. produced copper and zinc concentrates at Britannia Beach. 
Production ended in November at the mine of Aetna Investment Corporation Limited at 
Toby Creek. Regular operations were carried out by Canadian Exploration, Limited and 
Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited near Salmo, and a number of small producers operated 


intermittently in many areas of the province, shipping high-grade ore or concentrate to 
Trail. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited recovered lead and zine from the 
copper-zinc-lead ores of two mines at Flin Flon on the Saskatchewan—Manitoba border 
and two mines near Snow Lake, Man., and continued the development of new mines 
near Snow Lake. Share Mines and Oils Ltd. completed construction of a 350-ton mill 
at Hanson Lake, Sask., 35 miles west of Flin Flon, and began operations in June 1967, 
shipping zinc concentrates to Flin Flon for treatment. Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited 
announced plans to bring its Fox Lake mine into production in 1969 at 3,000 tons a day to 
produce zinc, copper and pyrite concentrates. 


In Ontario, Ecstall Mining Limited operated a zinc-copper-lead open-pit and 9,000- 
ton mill near Timmins and in 1967, which was the first full year of operation, became the 
second largest mine producer of zine in Canada, with an output of 225,000 tons. Other 
Timmins-district producers were Kam-Kotia Mines Limited and Canadian Jamieson 
Mines Limited, which operated copper-zine mines and mills. The remainder of Ontario’s 
zinc output came principally from copper-zine mines at Manitouwadge operated by 
Noranda Mines Limited, Willecho Mines Limited, and Willroy Mines Limited. 
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Mine output of zinc in Quebec decreased by 17 p.c. to 242,900 tons in 1967. Lead 
output, which is small in Quebec, was also well below that of 1966. A decline in the 
grade of ore mined accounted for most of the reduced output of zinc. Five mining 
companies associated with Noranda Mines Limited (Mattagami Lake Mines Limited, 
Orchan Mines Limited, Normetal Mines Limited, Quemont Mines Limited and New 
Hosco Mines Limited) accounted for 75 p.c. of zinc output in Quebec. Coniagas Mines, 
Limited closed its Bachelor Lake zinc-lead mine in May and New Calumet Mines Limited 
placed its lead-zince mine on a salvage basis. Lake Dufault Mines, Limited near Noranda, 
Manitou-Barvue Mines Limited near Val d’Or, Cupra Mines Limited and Solbee Copper 
Mines, Ltd. at Stratford Centre and Mines de Poirier Inc., south of Matagami, operated 
copper-zine mines and produced the remainder of Quebec’s zinc. 


In New Brunswick the largest lead-zinc producer was Brunswick Mining and 
Smelting Corporation Limited, which operated the No. 12 and No. 6 mines and concen- 
trators and a new Imperial Smelting blast furnace in the Bathurst district. Heath Steele 
Mines Limited expanded output of zinc, lead and copper concentrates, and Nigadoo 
River Mines Limited started operating a 1,000-ton lead-zinc-copper mill at Robertville, 
25 miles northwest of Bathurst. 


In Nova Scotia the small production of lead and zine was from a mine at Walton 
operated by Dresser Industries, Inc., which produces barite as well. 


In Newfoundland there was increased production over 1966 of both lead and zinc at 
the zinc-lead-copper mine of American Smelting and Refining Company at Buchans. 
Consolidated Rambler Mines Limited, Baie Verte, closed its zinc recovery circuit in 
October but continued milling copper ore. 


12.—Producers’ Shipments of Lead from Canadian Ores, by Province, and Total Value, 


1958-67 
Ne ET 
New- Nova New . 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons tons tons 
1905S. ee eer cotta omnes 23,980 _— 94 3,150 1,256 
DOS Perot at Doro ortcc c omeason 22,457 _ _ 2,910 1,611 
LOGO’: cy, <saeteeeees ares eit ratee Stas reels 24,022 =_— _ 2,669 831 
LOGIE Ar Re RS nat cine stores 21,968 — _ 3,392 835 
1962 cers areas eee 25,330 2,682 1,879 4,716 1,144 
1963 ee ee eee eee 23,392 1,400 1,783 4,337 1,539 
OGG eee ars coate cr dete eve isteisuancterersle 25,415 1,669 21,716 3,954 2,027 
196565 Hs, Store th choo todrcanvo'a Paedsune: 21,916 1,841 43,654 4,213 1,943 
1966 cre ee erotics Pepe Recent = ean 21,754 1,488 51,864 3,909 1,985 
SIT yp Seeartateatie shone,» Po ee aii ce men oy 5 PROM 23,500 393 45,361 2,095 5,055 
. British Yukon Northwest Canada 
Manitoba Columbia | Territor Territories 
Uieetoy y ghee Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

LOGS ces rcs eran oc anteee — 147,417 10,783 _ 186,680 42,413,805 
1050 eee eign ore Si mae ke eater ee _ 148 , 922 10,796 _ 186 , 696 39,616,835 
NOCO noe Pee oh Aces. ecstatic 1,037 166,947 10,144 —_ 205, 650 43 ,926, 888 
LOGIE. A? lags. Rees Pion 3,054 192,800 8,385 _ 230, 435 47,054,765 
TO, LA eee sees onan d 3,792 167,641 8,145 — 215,329 42,721,341 
1963.40}... te teeet tae Poet teas 2,737 157, 487 8,490, — 201,165 44,256,199 
1964 Acmrned. at Sa omen seue eens 1,295 134,369 10,209 3,063 203, 717 54,759,110 
a ea SRE OE Scot Ce, See, SAL oi 1,316 125,167 8,926 82,831 291, 807 90, 460,323 
T96Gk ise cadte- tee «emg tepxe tourer: cash ee 557 105, 747° 7,988 105,330 300, 622° 89,827,072? 
DUSTY fee Ree ak rai RE Aa A es a 1,926 | 102,332 7,401 132,500 321,563! 90, 057,520 


1 Includes 1,000 tons of producers’ shipments in Saskatchewan. 
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New- Nova New A 4 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
LU wa are 33,870 — 3,162 56, 923 46, 239 11,512 
Maree gaye? 20.5. 12) Wot 31,674 _— _ 47,058 44,982 15,702 
PURER s OO. Farce rc cas S 34, 208 — — 49,807 45, 230 24,390 
JS re 34,638 — _ 54,005 51,937 46, 509 
LY ete 32,541 757 2,498 70,737 63, 132 49,920 
LU RES SE ee ee ee 34,485 — 10,614 75,084 66,470 46,392 
1D op cya eit 38, 982 595 54,372 236,540 72,076 42,645 
Mappenerest cht. ox,.4 36, 187 299 123,595 272, 883 60,675 40,763 
LG ah a a 34,160 678 142,395 293,148 82,395 34,967 
SO ae 34,100 46 153, 720 242,941 272,737 35,629 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Walne 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LEAS 8 Sa ee 48 328 217,304 7,761 —_ 425,099 92,501,496 
(Qh ee ee ae oe 46,877 203 , 092 6, 623 — 396, 008 96,942,663 
LEAT De 2s an eg ling ncaa 42,703 208 , 833 6,702 a 406,873 | 108,635,003 
sO Tate: YOR. Jee. 28,360 194, 486 6,069 — 416,004 | 104,749,879 
UD ngs ae Regent 30,899 206,716 5,944 _ 463,144 | 112,080,981 
LU ere ee! 33 , 320 201,432 5,925 — 473,722 | 121,083,466 
LOS pl ark Sean aaa ee : 28, 437 200,399 6,547 3,920 684,513 | 193,990,897 
iis a ee ae 27,983 158,336 6,624 94,690 822,035 | 248,254,768 
LOUD 4 2 pele tia i ae 28,909 152,562 5,725 189, 167 964, 106 291,160,076 
OF OD ee. Pe vscre tS. . ee 30, 205 112,766 4,413 200,000 1,086,557 | 314,904,646 


ee 


Gold.—Canadian gold production in 1967 amounted to 2,953,198 oz.t. valued at 
$111,483,225, a decline of 11.0 p.c. from 1966. The average price for gold paid by the 
Royal Canadian Mint in 1967 was $37.75 per oz.t. (Cdn.), up from $37.71 in the previous 
year. Since 1962, the range in value for the Canadian dollar has been set at $0.916 to 
$0.934 in relation to the U.S. dollar and the corresponding Royal Canadian Mint gold 
price between $37.46 and $38.22 per oz.t. Canadian lode and placer gold mines continue 
to experience serious economic difficulties with costs of recovery maintaining an upward 
trend. Of the 44 lode gold mines operating in Canada in 1967 there were only four that 
did not receive assistance under the terms of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. 
Three lode gold mines closed in 1967, two amalgamated and three new mines commenced 
production. 


Gold produced from lode gold mines, from base metal ores and from placer mines 
dropped by 9.4 p.c., 7.8 p.c. and 78.4 p.c., respectively, below 1966 levels. The proportion 
of gold derived from lode gold mines was unchanged at 81.2 p.c. of the total output, and 
that from base metal ores and placer mines contributed 18.5 p.c. and 0.3 p.c., respectively, 
compared with 17.6 p.c. and 1.3 p.c. in 1966. Ontario remained the principal producing 
province, accounting for 50.5 p.c. of the total compared with 50.0 p.c. in 1966; Quebec 
and the Northwest Territories accounted for 28.4 p.c. and 12.3 p.c., respectively, and 
British Columbia accounted for 3.9 p.c. of the total compared with 3.6 p.c. in 1966. 

In Ontario, production declined 10.1 p.c. to 1,492,620 oz.t. from 1,660,750 oz.t. in 
1966 ; 21 lode gold mines operated during the year compared with 25 in 1966. In addition, 
Lake Shore Mines Limited operated its mill until October at Kirkland Lake on the 
re-treatment of old tailings. One mine—Wilmar Mines Limited—started operations in 
1967 and two adjoining operating mines amalgamated—MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines 
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Limited and Consolidated Mosher Mines Limited—to become MacLeod Mosher Gold 
Mines Limited. Gold recovered as a by-product from base metal ores was 5.5 p.c. of the 
provincial total. 

Quebec production declined by 10.4 p.c. to 837,772 oz.t. from 935,459 oz.t. in 1966; 
lode gold output was 6.7 p.c. lower. Eleven gold mines operated in the province in 1967 
and two closed—Chimo Gold Mines Limited and Sullivan Consolidated Mines Ltd. 
Gold recovered as a by-product from base metal ores represented 33.9 p.c. of the provincial 
total compared with 37.4 p.c. in 1966. 


In the Northwest Territories, a 14.5-p.c. drop in production from 424,029 oz.t. in 
1966 to 362,675 oz.t. was mainly caused by a decrease in output from Giant Yellowknife 
Mines Limited and Discovery Mines Limited. Most of the production in the territories 
is from lode mines. 


British Columbia production amounted to 114,708 0z.t. compared with 120,705 oz.t. 
in 1966. The closure of Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company Limited in April resulted 
in a decrease of 14.8 p.c. in lode gold production. Gold recovered as a by-product from 
base metal ores represented 53.0 p.c. of the provincial total compared with 46.1 p.c. in 
1966. 

Combined production for Manitoba and Saskatchewan, most of it from base metal 
ores, was 5.2 p.c. lower at 101,690 oz.t. compared with 107,243 oz.t. in 1966... Production 
declined at San Antonio Gold Mines Limited, the only lode gold mine in the Prairie 
Provinces. 

In Yukon Territory, production dropped from 43,466 oz.t. in 1966 to 17,474 oz.t. in 
1967 mainly because of the termination of the placer operations near Dawson at the 
end of the 1966 season by Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation Limited. This was 
partly offset by an increase in output of by-product gold, from 850 0z.t. to 8,400 oz.t., 
at the new copper mine of New Imperial Mines Limited. 

In Newfoundland and New Brunswick, all gold was recovered as a by-product of 
base metal production. 


14.—Producers’ Shipments of Gold, by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67 


Nors.—Figures from 1862 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 
edition. 


New- Nova New : : Saskat- 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan 

oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. 
T9858) kere spammers 13,381 131 52 | 1,044,846 | 2,716,514 87,356 86, 590 
LOGO) cesarean ste te oe oss 13,411 — -- 999,388 | 2,683,449 51,186 78, 588 
T1960 Resicisc Sesn tise 13,515 3 _ 1,035,914 | 2,732,678 52,762 84,775 
Gi) ik Lan aeerermaneee 14,429 — — 1,054,029 | 2,637,720 57,747 70,784 
LOGQEY ANA Y eee es 13, 966 -- 553 993,560 | 2,421,249 68, 259. 66,034 
DOE an oneetcocadences cea 12,318 — 1,128 917, 229 2,338, 854 53,084 64,813 
1964 tes hits. o-s oe orice 16,717 63 1,628 934,769 | 2,155,370 69,986 46,185 
L9G Sart stewtowoa niente ge sisrsry 23,657 — 1,659 905,380 | 1,946,003 67,685 46,173 
OGG Es staetere cisisielsi cress arave 25 , 667 20 1,953 935,459 | 1,660,750 64,565 42,678 


CE hadacnidoan da Serine 24,497 | — 1,632 837,772 | 1,492,620 51,969 49,721 
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14.—Producers’ Shipments of Gold, by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67—concluded 


. : da eet Canada 
ritis ukon orthwest 
Year Alberta Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Walne 
oz.t. o2z.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ 
RM sa aoe Soa kis 0 0.55 aos, di6 282 210,612 67,745 343 , 838 4,571,347 | 155,334,370 
SEDGE S cans a: «x5. ts) 9:bins 200 184,312 66,960 405, 922 4,483,416 | 150,508,275 
DMN ners ci ccysis « «'s.s;aresiaie 191 212,859 78,115 418,104 4,628,911 | 157,151,527 
RM ata one's <9 9.678 9 oie! s ose 171 164, 467 66, 878 407,474 4,473,699 | 158,637,366 
MOHUUM Meee cocks cece e 186 159, 492 54,805 400, 292 4,178,396 | 156,318,794 
BUDSEE RR altos Liccele cebu 132 159, 473 55,211 400, 885 4,003,127 | 151,118,045 
BOOAYE » citslels Pte aie tees 59 139,959 57,844 412,879 3,835,454 | 144,788,388 
PMD Wardens fot fr chia aiSaicrsts 200 117,764 45,031 452,479 3,606,031 | 186,051,943 
(100) ee ee See 182 120,705 43 466 424,029 3,319,474 | 125,177,364 
YF alan orn ay Sa eaapee 130 114,708 17,474 362,675 2,953,198 | 111,483,225 


Silver.—Canada’s mine production of silver in 1967 rose to a record 36,426,000 oz.+t., 
about 3,008,000 oz.t. more than in 1966. The increase resulted mainly from by-product 
output at the Kidd Creek base metal mine of Ecstall Mining Limited near Timmins, Ont., 
which completed its first full year of operation in 1967. Much higher output in Ontario, 
together with small increases in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, offset declines in the other 
provinces and the two territories. Ontario was again the leading silver-producing province 
with an output of 15,583,000 oz.t., 4,600,000 oz.t. more than in 1966. Base metal ores 
continued to be the main source of Canadian output accounting for more than 85 p.c. of 
total production. Almost 14 p.c. came from silver-cobalt ores mined in northern Ontario 
and the remainder was a by-product of lode and placer gold ores. 


Canadian production was valued at $63,095,000 in 1967. The $16,343,000 increase over 
1966 was partly due to increased output but more particularly to higher price. The price 
of silver in Canada reached an all-time high of $2.344 oz.t. in November 1967. Reported 
consumption of silver in 1967 was 14,577,000 oz.t., some 6,727,000 oz.t. less than in 1966, 
mainly accounted for by substantially reduced requirements for coinage. To conserve 
its silver inventories and as an interim measure pending conversion to pure nickel coinage 
in 1968, the Royal Canadian Mint temporarily suspended production of silver dollars and 
half-dollars, and in September reduced the silver content of all 10- and 25-cent coins from 
80 p.c. to 50 p.c. 

Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal East, Que., Canada’s largest producer 
of refined silver, recovered 11,276,000 oz.t. in refining anode and blister copper. The silver 
refinery of Cominco Ltd. at Trail, B.C., the second largest producer, recovered 5,212,000 
oz.t. in the processing of lead and zinc ores and concentrates. Other producers of refined 
silver, all in Ontario, were Kam-Kotia Mines Limited, Refinery Division, at Cobalt (from 
silver-cobalt ores and concentrates); International Nickel at Copper Cliff (from nickel- 
copper concentrates); Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa (from gold bullion); and Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited at Timmins (from gold precipitates). East Coast 
Smelting and Chemical Company Limited early in 1967 opened a smelting-refining-chemicals 
complex in New Brunswick which includes, in addition to lead and zine reduction plants, a 
silver refinery with a rated capacity of 2,000,000 oz.t. annually. 


The three largest primary sources of silver in Canada in 1967 were the zinc-copper-silver 
mine of Ecstall Mining Limited near Timmins, Ont., the silver-lead-zine mines in Yukon 
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Territory about 200 miles north of Whitehorse, operated by United Keno Hill Mines 
Limited, and the Sullivan lead-zinc-silver mine at Kimberley, B.C., operated by Cominco 
Ltd. Expressed as the silver content of concentrates produced, Kestall recovered 
7,800,000 oz.t. of silver, United Keno 3,804,644 oz.t., and Cominco Ltd. at its Sullivan 
mine recovered 3,302,047 oz.t. Other important producers of by-product silver included 
Echo Bay Mines Ltd. near Port Radium, N.W.T.; Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., 
Limited at Flin Flon, Man.; Noranda Mines Limited (Geco Division) at Manitouwadge, 
Ont.; International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont.; Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corpora- 
tion Limited near Bathurst, N.B.; and American Smelting and Refining Company (Buchans 
Unit) in Newfoundland. Some 4,954,000 oz.t. of silver were derived from silver-cobalt ores 
mined in the Cobalt-Gowganda area of northern Ontario; the largest producer was again 
Silverfields Mining Corporation Limited with an output of 1,132,622 oz.t. 


15.—Producers’ Shipments of Silver, by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 
edition. 


Average 
Price per New- Nova New : - 
Year c ort eindinnd Scotia Brunswick | @uebec Ontario | Manitoba 
funds) 
cts. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. 
MODS ae Ochs. Cte. cee 86.81 1,267,078 4 51,139 3,908,361 9,815, 257 320,759 
Nene rience ory hare 87.78 1,125,110 —_ — 4,108,241 | 10,540,856 373 ,827 
LOGOS SAEALE Aree cee 88.91 1,271, 126 —_— _ 4,115,105 | 11,220,823 501,637 
LOGI A freee secret cre. 94.26 1,145,105 — — 4,315,844 8,870,402 767, 543 
LOG 2h ants cise eee cake 116.50 1,181,648 724,245 178,521 4,603,019 9,383,445 847,879 
LOGS eka se insyertere charters sctore 138.40 981,005 423,189 332,472 4,441,644 9,601,621 766,976 
OG A meeps ects tener 140.00 1,089,748 544,224 1,469,192 4,564,559 9,929,858 727,642 
LOGS Ae ia oeeeo nse 140.00 1,086,978 443 ,630 2,745,274 5,154,403 | 10,822,213 707,024 
LOGG cartes ceiterscct ee eee 139.90 1,097,425 540, 663 3,108,669 5,214,146 | 10,900,204 547,797 
LOG TP: Seer ge SEES. 173.21 1,056,734 89, 238 2,785,198 4,921,250 | 15,582,832 647, 824 
Canadat 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity valle 
oz.t, 0z.t. oz.t. 0z.t. 0z.t. $ 

ODS Sivan os cictcests ee ere 1,299,077 8,013,428 6,415, 560 72,779 31,163,470 27,053,007 
LOS Oieea enter vos ities Maite 1,187,489 7,463 , 285 7,054,632 70,560 31,923,969 28,022,860 
LOGO s hereon. arrechayteas 1,163,845 8,447,440 7,217,361 79,473 34,016, 829 30, 244, 363 
LOGI cc hragic ce ee eee 876, 450 8,391,640 6,937,086 77,890 31,381,977 29, 580,651 
LOG2 Ean sakes: atteeete 762,215 6,186,937 6,482,244 72,802 80, 422,972 35,442,761 
L9G eenerts. Seamer anes 746, 683 6,451, 158 6,106,037 81,206 29,932,003 41,425,891 
LOGS ates, tes etrets meas 593,320 5, 280,129 5,638,712 65, 223 29,902,611 41,863,655 
OGD amen tae eee 640,995 4,991,109 4,615,995 1,064,824 82,272,464 45,181,450 
T9G6F2 a Pe sole cake 603 , 358 5, 548, 828 4,194,580 1,662, 192 33, 417,874 46,751,605 
TORT rc ho ok. oi pe tone 642/272 5,492,062 3,769,533 1,439;124 || 36,426/079 63,094,821 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Uranium.—The uranium industry has begun a new perjod of development based on 
the rapidly expanding demand for long-term supplies of nuclear fuel for the generation of 
electricity. These requirements are now expected to be in excess of 80,000 tons of uranium 
oxide (U3;0s) a year in 1980, thus necessitating a fourfold increase in the non-communist 
world production capacity over a period of only 13 years. The urgency of the situation is 
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more fully appreciated when it is realized that there is an average time-lag of some eight to 
10 years between the initiation of an exploration program and first production from a 
successful discovery. Understandably, the pace of exploration activity in both Canada and 
the United States has quickened and new mine development has become a reality. 


In 1967, Canadian uranium producers increased their output for the first time since 
1959, producing about 4,100 tons of U;03. Shipments from the four producers, however, 
were only 3,724 tons of U;O03 valued at $49,237,508. Much of the excess in production 
over shipments is being stockpiled for early deliveries under new commercial contracts. 
Denison Mines Limited operated its Elliot Lake, Ont., mine at better than 50 p.c. of its 
6,000 ton-a-day capacity and increased its output by some 29 p.c. Eldorado Mining and 
Refining Limited (now Eldorado Nuclear Limited) operated its Beaverlodge, Sask., mine 
at about 80 p.c. of its 2,000-ton-a-day capacity and increased its output by 19 p.c. Rio 
Algom Mines Limited’s Nordic Mine at Elliot Lake continued at full capacity (3,700 
tons a day) but experienced a slight drop in output due to lower grades of ore. Stanrock 
Uranium Mines Limited, at its Elliot Lake mine-water-treatment operation, experienced a 
significant drop in production, largely because of a change in its solution mining practice. 


Deliveries to the United States under contracts negotiated in the 1950s were completed 
early in 1967. Deliveries to Britain under these contracts are now being made only by Rio 
Algom, which is delivering at the rate of 1,200 tons of U;Os a year until October 1971. 
By the end of 1967, Canadian producers had negotiated seven significant new commercial 
sales contracts for a total of almost 35,000 tons of U;03 with buyers in Britain, Canada, 
Japan and West Germany. Rio Algom obtained three of the contracts, totalling some 
21,300 tons of U3;03; Denison obtained the largest single commercial contract to date 
totalling 10,500 tons with Japan; and Eldorado obtained three smaller contracts for a 
total of 2,800 tons. All are long-term contracts ranging between five and 10 years in 
length, and prices were not disclosed. 


These contracts are probably the first in a series of many long-term contracts to be 
negotiated by Canadian producers. Japan, West Germany and Britain as well as several 
other West European countries are potential customers. The United States market, 
potentially one of the largest markets, is temporarily cut off from Canadian producers by 
regulations which restrict the enrichment of foreign uranium in USAEC enrichment plants 
for domestic use. However, it is expected that this restriction will be removed by mid-1973. 
Although Eldorado Nuclear Limited handled all marketing of Canadian uranium in the 
past, producers are now at liberty to negotiate their own sales contracts consistent with the 
Government’s policy on peaceful uses announced in 1965. 


Canadian exploration for uranium, essentially dormant since 1956, again reached 
significant proportions in 1967. Although much of the activity centred around the estab- 
lished mining camps of Elliot Lake, Ont., and Beaverlodge, Sask., new areas also became 
prominent. Particularly noteworthy was the Agnew Lake area, about 45 miles east of 
Elliot Lake, where a new mine owned by Agnew Lake Mines Limited was being developed. 
Mine development was carried out also by Rio Algom at its Quirke Lake property near 
Elliot Lake, and by Eldorado at the new Hab Mine, north of its Beaverlodge operation. 
Further, Eldorado is expanding its Port Hope, Ont., refinery to produce uranium hexa- 
fluoride, used as feed material for the gaseous diffusion, uranium enrichment process. Thus, 
in an effort to prepare for the expected heavy uranium demand of the 1970s, the Canadian 
uranium industry has begun expansion in every phase of uranium production from explora- 
tion to refining. There is every reason to anticipate that uranium will once again take a 
prominent place in Canada’s mineral industry and that Canada will maintain a leading 
Position in uranium supply as the world moves swiftly into the atomic age. 
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16.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Uranium (U;Qs), by Province, 1958-67 


Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
1958 Siteats 19,970,136 |210,149,700 5,924,253 | 59,815,924 910, 843 9,572,847 || 26,805,232 | 279,538,471 
JO09 Sse care 25,492,171 |268,529,993 5,372,685 | 54,457,321 919,333 8,155,729 || 31,784,189 | 331,143,043 
L960 tie: 19,793,727 |211,983,533 4,624,431 | 48,722,961 1,077,211 9,231,698 || 25,495,369 | 269,938, 192 
1OGLe er 14,970,594 |151,060, 610 4,310,871 | 44,631,014 _ _ 19,281,465 | 195,691,624 
LOG2 Reset. « 12,805,203 |118, 283,081 4,053,966 | 39,900,588 — —_— 16,859,169 | 158,183,669 
a SKIER eee 12,770,421 |102,951,146 3,932,645 | 33,957,973 —_— _ 16,703,066 | 136,909,119 
1964....... 11, 805,148 | 63,606,944 2,765, 164 | 19,902,485 _ —_ 14,570,307 83,509 , 429 
LOG5 jevmraae 6,825,046 47,234 , 892 2,060,167 | 15,126,485 _— _— 8,885,213 62,361,377 
T966 Seer: 5,875,698 | 42,758, 135 1,987,992 | 11,576,652 _ _ 7,863,690 54,334, 787 
1967P...... 5,448,471 | 39,237,508 2,000,000 | 10,000,000 _ = 7,448,471 49 237, 508 


Molybdenum.—Molybdenum has advanced in the past five years from a relatively 
minor to an important position among the metals produced in Canada. Production in the 
early 1960s was in the order of 800,000 lb. annually with a value of $1,300,000; by 1967 it 
reached a record 21,200,000 lb. valued at $37,900,000, of which 17,500,000 lb. valued at 
$31,300,000 came from British Columbia and 3,700,000 lb. valued at $6,600,000 came from 
Quebec. Canada now ranks second only to the United States among the world producers 
of molybdenum. 


Endako Mines Limited in British Columbia produced 14,300,000 lb. of molybdenum 
contained in molybdenite concentrates and in molybdic oxide in 1967, making this the 
second largest molybdenum-producing mine in the world. British Columbia Molybdenum 
Limited started mill tune-up in November 1967, at its new 6,000-ton-a-day mine and 
concentrator near Alice Arm; it is expected to have an annual output of 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 Ib. a year and will increase the province’s molybdenum output by over 20 p.c. 
Other molybdenum-producing mines in British Columbia in 1967 were Brynnor Mines 
Limited, Boss Mountain Division, with a production of 3,100,000 lb., and Red Mountain 


ee een 


Mines Limited near Rossland. Bethlehem Copper Corporation Ltd. carried out a major — 


mill expansion program and made flow-sheet modifications preparatory to recovering 
molybdenum as a by-product of its copper operations. Brenda Mines Limited, Lornex 
Mining Corporation Limited and Highmont Mining Corporation Ltd. all continued 
exploration and feasibility studies designed to bring molybdenum mines into production. 


In Quebec 3,700,000 lb. of molybdenum valued at $6,600,000 were produced by Preissac 
Molybdenite Mines Limited, Anglo-American Molybdenite Mining Corporation, Molyb- 
denite Corporation of Canada Limited, and Gaspé Copper Mines, Limited; Gaspé Copper 
recovers molybdenum as a by-product of copper operations at Murdochville, whereas the 
other three recover molybdenum as their primary product. 


Canada’s major markets for molybdenum and molybdic oxide are Britain, Japan, the 
Netherlands, West Germany, France and the United States. 


Platinum Metals.—Production of the platinum metals in 1967, which amounted to 
403,300 oz.t. valued at $34,587,000, was 7,200 oz.t. and $2,200,000 higher than in 1966 as a 
result of increased nickel production. Canadian nickel ores contain about 0.025 oz.t. of 
platinum metals a ton. When nickel matte is electrolytically refined, the platinoids— 
platinum, palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, iridium and osmium—are precipitated in the 
electrolytic tanks as a sludge. The sludge is purified and sent to refineries in Britain and 
the United States for recovery of the platinum metals. 
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Half of the world’s output of platinum metals is from the Soviet Union and most of 
the remainder is produced in the Republic of South Africa and Canada. World demand 
remained strong in 1967 and consumption in the non-communist countries exceeded mine 
production. The deficit was made up by purchases from the Soviet Union and releases 
from the United States stockpile. An erratic pattern of sales by the Soviet Union caused 
platinum prices to rise—the official price rose from $100 to $125 an oz.t. and the dealers’ 
price from $160 to $230 an oz.t. 


Aluminum.—Canada ranks third in world aluminum production, after the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In the non-communist world, 1967 production of primary 
aluminum was 6,699,000 tons; Canada produced 913,342 tons and exported 760,649 tons. 
As the production of most countries included in the world total is consumed internally, 
Canadian exports represent a large proportion of the international trade in aluminum. 
In Canada, two companies produce primary aluminum. Canadian British Aluminum 
Limited operates a smelter at Baie Comeau, Que., having an annual capacity of 115,000 
tons. Aluminum Company of Canada Limited (Alcan) operates smelters at Arvida, Alma, 
Shawinigan and Beauharnois in Quebec and at Kitimat in British Columbia. Combined 
capacity of Alcan smelters was approximately 950,000 tons at the end of 1967. As alumi- 
num production is derived from imported ores and concentrates, production and value of 
this metal is classed with manufactured products in Canadian statistics. The export price 
of primary aluminum was 24.5 cents a pound (U.S.) in 1967, unchanged since November 
1964. The Canadian price was increased from 26.0 to 26.5 cents a pound in January 1967 
and remained at this level throughout the year. 


Titanium.—lIlmenite, an iron-titanium oxide, is mined by conventional open-pit 
methods in the Lac Tio—Allard Lake area of Quebec by Quebec Iron and Titanium Corpora- 
tion (QIT). The ilmenite is shipped to QIT’s beneficiation plant and smelter at Sorel near 
Montreal. The main products are a slag, rich in titanium dioxide, known as “Sorelslag’’, 
and a variety of high-quality irons known as “Sorelmetal”’. The titania slag is sold to 
producers of white titanium-dioxide pigments in Canada, United States, Britain and other 
countries. QIT established an annual production record in 1967 with an output of 537,906 
long tons of titania slag (70-72 p.c. TiO») and 366,660 long tons of co-product specialty iron. 
Production in 1966 was 468,547 long tons of titania slag and 315,606 long tons of iron. 


Atlas Titanium Limited, Welland, Ont., a subsidiary of Rio Algom Mines Limited, 
carries out second-stage melting of imported titanium ingots and processes the metal into 
various mill products for sale in domestic and foreign markets. Atlas titanium baskets are 
widely used in the nickel-plating industry and its mill products are directed to both military 
and industrial uses. 


Cadmium.—Cadmium output in 1967, expressed as the sum of refined metal and the 
recoverable cadmium content of exported zinc concentrates, was 4,771,677 lb. valued at 
$13,385,156; corresponding figures for 1966 were 3,236,862 lb. and $8,351,103. The increase 
of nearly 50 p.c. in the volume of output was due to the start of production late in 1966 at 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company’s Kidd Creek mine near Timmins, Ont. Cadmium is 
recovered as a by-product during the smelting and refining of zinc ores and concentrates. 
Most zine ores in Canada carry minor quantities of the metal, being in the order of one half 
pound of cadmium in each ton of ore on average, but varying from none to 14 lb. The 
largest production comes from the Kidd Creek mine, followed by Pine Point Mines Limited 
in the Northwest Territories, Cominco Ltd. in British Columbia, Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co., Limited in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and the Noranda group of companies 
in Ontario and Quebec. Refined cadmium is produced at the electrolytic zinc plants of 
Cominco Ltd., Trail, B.C., Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, 
Man., and Canadian Electrolytic Zine Limited at Valleyfield, Que. The newest producer 
of metallic cadmium is East Coast Smelting and Chemical Company Limited at Belledune, 
N.B., which started zinc-lead smelting and by-product recovery of cadmium in 1967. 
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Cobalt.—Canadian cobalt production in 1967 was 3,300,000 lb. valued at $6,800,000 
compared with 3,500,000 lb. valued at $7,100,000 in 1966. Cobalt is recovered as a by- 
product of the smelting and refining of nickel-copper ores of Sudbury, Ont., from nickel 
ores of Thompson, Man., and from silver ores of Cobalt, Ont. International Nickel 
recovers cobalt from its refinery operations at Port Colborne, Ont., Thompson, Man., and 
Clydach, Wales. Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited produces cobalt at its refinery at 
Kristiansand, Norway, from nickel-copper matte shipped from Canada. Sherritt Gordon 
Mines recovers by-product cobalt at its refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. The Cobalt 
Refinery Division of Kam-Kotia Mines Limited produces cobalt oxide and speiss as by- 
products of smelting and refining complex silver-cobalt concentrates from mines in the 
Cobalt-Gowganda area of Ontario. 


Magnesium.—Dominion Magnesium Limited, with mine and smelter at Haley, Ont., 
is the only producer in Canada; smelting capacity is 11,300 tons annually. Production 
increased to 8,685 tons in 1967 from 6,723 tons in 1966 and exports of primary magnesium 
increased slightly to $3,696,000 compared with $3,452,000. Imports of magnesium metal 
and alloys totalled $1,952,000. Canadian consumption in 1967 was 5,054 tons, including 
1,699 tons of imported metal. World production, excluding communist countries, was 
estimated at 160,600 tons in 1967. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—Selenium production in 1967 was 752,200 lb. valued at 
$3,467,000, and was 31 p.c. higher than in 1966. Tellurium output was 82,100 lb. valued at 
$530,400, 14 p.c. higher. These metals are recovered from the anode muds resulting from 
electrolytic refining of copper anodes at the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at 
Montreal East, Que., and International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Columbium.—In 1967, columbium output of St. Lawrence Columbium and Metals 
Corporation, the only Canadian producer, was 2,207,000 lb. of columbium pentoxide 
(Cb,0;) in pyrochlore concentrates valued at $2,627,000; its mine is near the town of Oka, 
20 miles west of Montreal. In Ontario, several associated companies undertook a program 
of shaft-sinking and cross-cutting to provide bulk samples for large-scale metallurgical 
testing on a columbium-pyrochlore property in the James Bay Lowlands area south of 
Moosonee. Previous drilling indicated a possible 80,000 tons per vertical foot averaging 
0.52 p.c. columbium pentoxide. 


Vanadium.—Vanadium in the form of vanadium pentoxide (V20;) is recovered from 
crude oil by Canadian Petrofina Limited at its refinery near Pointe aux Trembles, Que. 
It is the first plant in Canada to recover vanadium commercially and its production capacity 
is about 1,000 Ib. of V0; a day. The Athabasca tar sands in northern Alberta contain an 
estimated 0.024 p.c. of vanadium, part of which could be recovered from the coke residue 
of the distillation process. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


Production and value of production of industrial minerals attained record levels in 
1967 despite relatively severe cutbacks in the output of cement and gypsum, two of the 
higher-tonnage industrial minerals. The increase over 1966 of about 6 p.c. in the value of 
producers’ shipments, which totalled $883,236,000, resulted mainly from higher production 
of sulphur and potash; shipments of non-metallic minerals were valued at $414,000,000 and 
of clay products and other structural materials of mineral origin, at $469,200,000. New 
production records were established for several other minerals including nepheline syenite, 
potash, salt, and sand and gravel. Developments in a number of industrial minerals during 
1967 are reviewed below. 


Asbestos.—Asbestos production was lower in 1967 than in 1966; the output of 
1,401,000 tons valued at $163,011,000 represented a drop of 5.9 p.c. in quantity and 0.4 p.c. 
in value. Quebec accounts for about 90 p.c. of the production and British Columbia, 
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Newfoundland and Ontario for the remainder. Most of the Canadian production is 
exported, mainly as milled fibre and shorts, to the United States, West Germany, Britain, 
Japan and other non-communist countries. Canada provides about 40 p.c. of the world’s 
production of asbestos fibre. 


Despite the 1967 decline, the industry appears optimistic on a long-term basis, con- 
firmed by the expansion programs recently completed or under way. Asbestos has been 
an important factor in northern development for a number of years and there are now 
several active asbestos operations in Northern Canada. Late in 1967 Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation began operations at Clinton Creek in Yukon Territory and fibre valued at 
over $500,000 was shipped in that year. Exploration of asbestos properties in the region 
is being undertaken by other groups. 

In Ontario, Headman Mines Limited continued development of its Matheson property, 
and Canadian Johns-Manville on its property near Timmins, operation of these mines was 
scheduled for 1968. Annual production rate of the latter is estimated at 25,000 tons. 

In Quebec, McAdam Mining Corporation plans a development program to assess the 
fibre grade of an underground deposit in the Chibougamau district. The Asbestos Hill 
development in the Ungava district of the province has been deferred pending reappraisal. 


17.— Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Asbestos, 1958-67 


- Nore.—Figures from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
ition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
SHUDS ROS As ot puve ) s yeechivnc 925,331 922763748, |\pl968sex5% Am. ceeartrrnat. 1,275, 530 136, 956, 180 
BU Gs dooce ag WES Pies sn -oka 1,050, 429 107,433 Odea M1904. ee eek coe toe 1,419,851 145,193, 443 
HOOPER A AE. PLO, 1,118, 456 1215 4007015711965... 528 5. SUA Ie 1,388,212 146, 188, 473 
BOO tet . $5 hoe « eee cur <i 1,173,695 1285955500091 966a2 5ee.%. geayos ie. dae 1,489,055 163 , 654, 863 
MMU aee AMS 2 x. - Eye apt oe «<5 054 as 1,215,814 150-251 OGG. (MiGO CPi ee a mere has eee 1,400,708 163,011,249 


Potash.—Potash mining is a recent development in Canada, the first output being 
recorded in 1962, valued at $3,000,000. Activity in this industry, which is concentrated 
in Saskatchewan, has since continued at a high tempo. In 1967 production—from two 
shaft mines at Esterhazy, one at Saskatoon, and a solution mine at Belle Plaine—totalled 
2,578,000 tons (K;O), 29.5 p.c. more than in 1966. The bulk of this output was exported to 
world markets. Production will be greatly increased when the several new mines and plants 
come on stream. At the close of 1967, four mines and four refineries were in operation and 
10 shafts and six refineries were under construction or due to start. These, when com- 
pleted, will raise productive capacity from its current level of about 5,000,000 tons of 
product (KCI concentrate) per year to an estimated 12,000,000 tons per year. Other shafts 
and plants, and expansions at current operations, as yet unannounced, are expected in the 
future, possibly in the late 1970s. 


Sulphur.—Canadian production of elemental sulphur increased more than 10 p.c. to 
2,322,223 tons and all forms of sulphur output amounted to some 3,000,000 tons. Exports 
of sulphur increased about 15 p.c. in volume to 1,773,671 tons but price increases during 
1967 raised the value of exports by almost 30 p.c. to $58,699,000. 


The increase in world demand for sulphur slowed during 1967 and rising production 
from all sources was expected to balance demand in 1968. Substantial increases in phos- 
phate fertilizer production, together with a less rapid increase in phosphate use resulted 
in surpluses in phosphate fertilizer supply and the resulting lower rate of increase of sulphur 
demand. 


Despite this expected balance in world sulphur demand and supply in the near term, 
continued expansion of sulphur production capacity from several sources is steadily making 
Canada a major source of world sulphur. 
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A revived interest in the recovery of elemental sulphur from smelter gases, pyrites, 
crude oils and gypsum and/or anhydrite has been in evidence recently and several potential 
pyrite-sulphur projects are materializing, particularly at Sudbury. 


18.— Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite 
and Pyrrhotite Shipments, and of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1958-67 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments Sales of 
Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite Elemental Sulphurt 
Year 
Quantity? Value Wan vege Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons $ tons $ 

1958. Sacsncrsetiaciiatantite 241,055} 2,361,252 1,191,731 512, 427 4,248 668 94,377 1,872,832 
MOD O rec cclecietrasieierotatere sca 277,030} 2,716,416 1,099, 564 ais 3,433,095 145, 656 2,620,787 
1960. aFeeekisitetsrvette voles rcte 289,620] 2,854,623 1,032,288 ie 3,316,378 274,359 4,298,906 
OGD oneness eramieieiess 277,056} 2,708,110 517, 2583 ac 1,830,566 394, 762 7,287,881 
292,728 | 3,089,537 517,308 1,879, 584 695,098 9,286,999 
353,243 | 3,488,181 476, 4383 are 1,643,629 1,249,887 13,380, 182 
443,448 | 4,261,912 351, 8503 ry 1,126,167 1,788,165 18, 637,597 
444,758] 4,317,362 382, 1778 BE 1,285, 252 2,068,394 26,394,595 
500,338 | 6,050,750 326, 9543 5a 1,139,141 2,041,528 40,253,685 
482,614} 5,860,631 375, 3903 aD 1,689, 566 | 2,322,228 70,021,487 


1 Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 
zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland. 


iron residue or sinter, 


2 Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting 
3 Excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used to produce 


Salt.—Production of salt during 1967 established a new record at 5,302,000 tons as a 


result of increased consumption in the chloralkali industry and for ice and snow control on 
highways. Far greater tonnages of highway salt were exported to northern United States 
points in 1967 than in previous years. Rock salt is mined in Nova Scotia and Ontario; 
brine wells are operated in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Ontario, with two rock salt mines and with advantageous facilities for export of both rock 
salt and brine, accounted for 86 p.c. of total output. Technical advances continue toward 
up-grading the purity of various salt products as salt remains a prime chemical raw material 
with many uses essential to industrial development. 

The Canadian Salt Company Limited is adding a second salt-melting furnace to its 
fine salt plant at Lindbergh, Alta. The furnace product is crushed, sized and sold for use in 
water softeners. ‘Two other salt-fusion plants are operated in Canada—at Unity, Sask., 
and Windsor, Ont. Early in 1968, each of the two major salt producers in Canada an- 
nounced that production of evaporated salt in Saskatchewan would be increased; the Cana- 
dian Salt Company Limited through a new brining and evaporating complex at Belle Plaine 
and Domtar Chemicals Limited through increased facilities at Unity. 


19.—Producers’ Shipments of Salt, by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 


edition. 


Canada 
Year Nova Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta 
Scotia chewan Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
TODS Stents awe eee tee 125,872 2,126, 488 20, 560 46,511 55,766 2,375,192 | 14,989,542 
1O5OKCE..<is ee: 3 120,225 3,036, 230 23, 547 48,776 61,198 3,289,976 | 18,034,522 
1960. 163,901 3,007,599 21,925 49,064 72,431 8,314,920 | 19,355,658 
LOGI Rees etter inte rae 225,875 2,861,705 23, 103 51,964 |. 83, 880 8,246,527 | 19,552,006 
19628 252-8 SRE 312,519 8,155,589 25,010 54,931 90,729 3,638,778 | 21,927,135 
OG 3 ane rene terete or 356 , 902 3,187,491 24,883 56,301 96,417 8,721,994 | 22,316,565 
L964 ch ete werd Peat. 0% 448 808 3,335,683 27,744 74,952 101,411 3,988,598 | 23,203,742 
1965. 459,114 3,900,484 29 , 834 78,958 115,706 4,584,096 | 23,985,844 
1966. 474,981 3,782,191 27,069 84,979 122,814 4,492,034 | 23,846,188 
LOG (2Neeerrer. mae 470,950 4,579,913 25,800 91,145 134,150 5,301,958 | 28,622,306 
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Gypsum.—Gypsum production dropped 14 p.c. to 5,120,000 tons in 1967, its lowest 
since 1961. Although production in Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia was main- 
tained at or slightly above 1966 levels, output from the three producing Atlantic Provinces— 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and New Brunswick—was considerably less. Production in 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland was down 17 to 18 p.c. In these provinces, it is mined 
mainly for export to eastern United States, and demand on these markets was reduced 
because of lower activity in the building construction industry. 


The first gypsum-products plant in Saskatchewan was officially opened at Saskatoon 
in August 1967 by British American Construction and Materials Limited. Crude gypsum 
for the plant is obtained from a company mine at Amaranth, Man., approximately 400 
miles from Saskatoon. At Amaranth, a 10-ft. seam of gypsum is mined at a depth of 125 ft. 
by the room and pillar system. 


20.—Producers’ Shipments of Gypsum, by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67 


5 Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1943-44 
edition. 


ope Canada 
New- Nova New . : British 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Columbia Ounntity. Value 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
PODSo he. 36,307 | 3,149,719 105,749 425,733 176,123 70,498 || 3,964,129 5,189, 159 
hh 37,720 | 5,036,411 98, 250 412,100 200, 139 94,010 || 5,878,630 8,393, 703 
1960.. 34,346 4,490, 427 90,892 355, 603 122,063 112, 400 5,205,731 9,498,711 
MOGL. toes 6 40,699 4,113,188 85,330 425 , 287 122,233 153,300 4,940,037 7,750,748 
1962.. 83,992 | 4,451,072 91,835 435,140 122,870 147,900 || 5,332,809 9,349,775 
LOBS? S05. 4 232,259 | 4,910,536 80,544 439, 206 131,767 160,954 || 5,955,266 | 11,237,952 
1964.. 331,990 | 5,097,232 104,100 517,239 121 555 188,569 || 6,360,685 | 11,523,937 
HUGD....-.. 442,655 | 4,862,485 101,012 531,918 159 , 854 207,705 || 6,305,629 | 12,533,384 
BOO. wars cs « 459,685 4,502,836 108, 207 565,185 134,225 206 , 026 5,976, 164 12,312,220 
1967P...... 374,672 | 3,727,829 87, 234 571,450 133,770 225,000 | 5,119,955 | 10,761,535 


Sodium Sulphate.—Production of sodium sulphate (salt cake) derived from alkali 
lake deposits in the southern part of Saskatchewan increased 4.9 p.c. in 1967 to establish a 
new high of 425,000 tons. Rising demand for kraft paper, the production of which requires 
major quantities of sodium sulphate, has stimulated expansion of production facilities in 
Saskatchewan where seven plants, having a total capacity in the order of 700,000 tons a 
year were in operation in 1967. An eighth plant, with a capacity of 100,000 tons a year, 
located 35 miles northwest of Swift Current, will contribute to the output in 1968. The 
plant consists primarily of a triple-effect evaporation system to remove the water of crystal- 
lization from the raw Glauber’s salt, which contains 44 p.c. sodium sulphate and 56 p.c. 
water. This evaporation system has not been used previously in Saskatchewan but is 
used in many other plants where large amounts of water must be evaporated at low cost. 


Nepheline Syenite.—Nepheline syenite was first produced in 1936 and, until Norway 
also started production much more recently, remained a uniquely Canadian mineral 
commodity. “Nepheline syenite’’ is a rock name that applies to a mixture of minerals, 
essentially the feldspars and nepheline. The presence of nepheline provides the mixture 
with a higher content of alumina (Al,0;) than has either soda or potash feldspar and makes 
nepheline syenite more desirable than feldspar in certain applications, especially in the 
manufacture of glass. 


The industry is based on a single, large and unusual deposit a few miles northeast of 
Peterborough, Ont. In 1967, the two producers shipped 406,298 short tons valued at 
$4,349,320, about twice as much as a decade earlier. Glass-grade is still by far the main 
product, but is now accompanied by finer-ground products for use by the ceramic industry 
in the making of sanitary ware, wall tile and pottery, and by the makers of plastics, foam 
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rubber and paints as a white filler. The producers also market various lower-grade prod- 
ucts, having a higher content of iron, for use by the ceramic industry in such products as 
sewer pipe, ground-coat enamels and some glazes, in which the discoloration caused by the 
higher iron content is of no concern. 


About three quarters of total production in 1967 was exported. The United States, 
and principally the glass industry in the northeastern States, provides the largest market 
but small quantities are shipped to Britain and several countries in Continental Europe 
and to Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Peru and Australia. 


21.—Production and Exports of Nepheline Syenite, 1958-67 


Production Exports 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TR oe Oe Re ee nt 0 sae tamcemmictarntiG Sho Sac ee ecko 201,306 2,613, 446 160,081 2,098,421 
1s ee en OP ee ere SS arith Shon Gas 228, 722 2,930,932 178,120 2,345,341 
LOCO ees Ses ces ae cherie che titae ae 240, 636 2,891,095 193 , 298 2,373,354 
TOG EAS aa ais Siatere we nalele Gates Batt ee tite raw ovale eigiernte 240,320 2,572,169 194,598 2,249,348 
OG 2 9, Shee Reel Sas Ce oc eee ites ethene 254,418 2,605,421 193,658 2,210,834 
LOGS ee O.,.. cde eRe cece ose ee oa nae Aine eer oad atone 254,000 2,699, 202 203 , 262 2,213,942 
LOGS toe Roa ee itso SAN ote Bis snc ab tote corres 290,300 3,097,172 226,971 2,630, 185 
LOBES Eh oe A pote luis is TRE Fe oe amy ee atone 339, 982 3,415, 387 247,200 2,968,702 
DG Oe cvasstssareve ete scutes %a ohetes later tean.crcholicmay sities iekeherare erteeterar 366 , 696 4,109,744 263 ,624 3,098,000 
OG 7D os.c Sesctecc iis. ai <.o.a Rie tae ve oreo ale eiaaretetrals kept 406, 298 4,349, 320 307,613 3,532,000 


Silica.—Silica (quartz) production in 1967, at 2,200,000 tons valued at $5,528,000, 
was slightly below that of 1966. Domestic production is confined to Ontario, Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, and consists mainly of crushed 
quartzite and sandstone, and sand for use as metallurgical flux. Of the total 1967 produc- 
tion, 65 p.c. was used as flux; 13 p.c. was lump silica for use in silicon and ferro-silicon 
manufacture and in the production of elemental phosphorus; and 22 p.c. was silica sand 
for glass manufacture, silicon carbide production, foundry sand and for other purposes. 


Canada’s two producers of silica sand—Industrial Minerals of Canada Limited, 
operating a sandstone quarry at St. Canut des Deux Montagnes and a friable quartzite 
quarry at St. Donat de Montcalm in Quebec, and the Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Company, 
Ltd., producing from a loosely bonded sandstone deposit on Black Island in Lake Winnipeg 
—together supply about one third of the domestic market for silica sand. The remainder 
is imported from the United States, chiefly into Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia for 
use by the glass industries, in steel and iron foundries, in artificial abrasives manufacture, 
and for silicate chemicals and other purposes. Current consumption of silica sand in 
Canada is in the order of 1,000,000 tons a year. 


Interest in silica, particularly in silica sand, continues at a high level in Quebec and 
Ontario. Industrial Minerals of Canada Limited is constructing a $1,500,000 mineral 
processing plant at Midland, Ont., as part of a $3,000,000 development program planned 
by the company for the Georgian Bay area, which will include mining facilities at a high- 
grade silica deposit on Badgeley Island, a crushing plant at’ the mine site and the grinding 
plant at Midland. Primary products from the crushing plant will be shipped for manufac- 
ture of ferro-silicon and silicon metal as well as to the Midland grinding plant for further 


processing. Products from Midland will go to glass, ceramic, chemical and other industries 
in Ontario. 
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Structural Materials 


Total construction in Canada in 1967 was valued at $11,500,000,000, an increase of 
2.7 p.c. over 1966. ‘The estimated value of the 1967 production of structural materials 
(non-metallic minerals) was $469,230,000, approximately 10.7 p.c. of the total value of 
mineral production. A decrease of 1 p.c. in the value of construction materials for 1967 
compared with 1966 was attributable mainly to a large decrease in cement shipments. 
The decline in the use of construction materials during 1967 was due to a normal let-down 
after the very active construction that took place in most of the larger industrial centres 
across Canada in 1966 in preparation for the celebration of the Centennial. 


Sand and Gravel.—The principal uses for sand and gravel are as aggregate in con- 
crete for building and engineering construction and as fill in road construction. Gravel in 
boulder sizes is used for rip-rap fill and sometimes for armour-stone construction; the normal 
scalped, over-sized material is crushed to provide crushed gravel and crusher-run fines. 
Lithologically, sand and gravel deposits are usually composed of material similar to the 
rock types in which the deposits are found; infrequently, deposits are composed of materials 
that have been transported some distance from their origin. Exploitation of these low- 
value-per-ton materials is greatly influenced by the physical characteristics of the sand or 
gravel, by the location of the deposit with respect to suitable markets and, of great import- 
ance, by the specifications established to differentiate quality products. 


_ The 1967 production of natural sand and gravel aggregate in Canada amounted to 
221,900,000 tons with a value of $158,129,000, an increase of 2.1 p.c. and 4.4 p.c., respec- 
tively, compared with 1966. 


22.—Producers’ Shipments of Sand and Gravel, by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67 


Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Year foundland wa Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
LOT et? Ba glee ae 2 4,062,985 ba 2,333,792 4,015,976 40,507,787 67,469, 064 
LU hey i etme becca 4,825,724 5,244,968 8,032, 122 5,093, 496 42,449,734 73,981,703 
LOGOS a7. As PA. 3,912,533 474,184 8,717,698 6,184,924 46,255,963 77,660, 8383 
LD el Ret PRISE oe 3,383, 724 544,497 5,574,377 5,014, 234 44,126,199 70,208,199 
TAG Se te. ee een 4,250,942 531,196 4,375,842 5, 128,365 44,000,000 76,600,813 
LNs oe Ea ee Beer 4,640,993 629,475 6,633,581 4,417,611 42,375,911 80, 259,750 
TE seit Seale ed SER Seb ad 4,657,737 608 , 923 6, 562,341 4,699, 626 44,500,000 76,917,396 
COCR AEE ey ae a Se 4,258,678 412,064 6,638,138 4,569,025 45,101,021 88, 564, 687 
CUTIE oe eRe eee eee 3,599,421 4,989,997 8,109,366 5,367,393 45,876,782 94,123,982 
ROUT Deen apr fol ee 2,543,000 950,000 5,760,000 8,390,000 45,650,000 98,760,000 
aie Canada 
. Saskat- British 
Manitoba Alberta ° SO 
chewan Columbia Quantity WWE 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
LIL Apo St Ses Gees eee 9,997,546 5,380,151 13 , 226, 668 13,216,976 || 160,210,945 96, 282, 363 
DD ee ae le secthe ci oe 9,261,553 5,898, 136 13,271,695 17,064,615 185,123,746 104,651,461 
at | ae a eee 10,860, 566 8,952,539 | 13,385,970 | 15,669,293 || 192,074,498 | 111,163,886 
Thi a See 7,402,385 7,626,197 | 12,591,944 | 14,279,191 || 170,750,947 | 104,654, 132 
LISA, ROR eee, Renee 9,692,025 5,317,336 13,469, 848 17,879,395 || 181,245,762 118, 603, 288 
BOOOOEN. 8 6. 0es a caps AEs 12 9,653,471 7,368,017 16,139,744 17,451,950 || 189,570,503 123,854,254 
EB oie. ora uche Baha He 9,871,883 9,266,648 16,777,687 19,929,117 || 193,791,358 125,232,132 
AER Pete cosa sogs SMU Md 10, 462,840 8,808,104 14,377,337 22,068,370 205, 260,264 133,819, 824 
ER A 5 inva, che PASS 9,675,796 8,314,360 12,886,213 24,295,400 217,238,710 151, 525, 102 
FEN a ow aia he ssictis sav 12,060,000 8,100,000 14,920,000 24,770,000 |} 221,903,000 158,129,000 


Cement.—The 7,714,000 tons of cement produced in Canada in 1967 represented a 
decrease of 13.5 p.c. from 1966. The value, at $146,400,000, constituted 3.3 p.c. of the 
total value of mineral production. 
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In 1967 a new cement kiln was installed in each of the two cement plants in British 
Columbia—Lafarge Cement of North America Ltd. increased the capacity of its plant at 
Richmond on Lulu Island to 3,500,000 bbl. and Ocean Cement Limited raised the capacity 
of its Bamberton plant to 4,000,000 bbl. On the other hand, for economic reasons, the 
Port Colborne plant of Canada Cement Company, Limited, was closed. These changes 
raised the total rated capacity of the Canadian cement industry by the end of 1967 to 
75,270,000 bbl. annually, an increase of about 2.5 p.c. over 1966. With the addition of a 
5,000,000-bbl. dry-process kiln to the St. Lawrence Cement Company plant at Clarkson, 
Ont., and a 2,000,000-bbl. St. Mary’s Cement Co., Limited plant at Eowmanville, the total 
annual capacity of the Canadian cement industry will be 82,270,000 bbl. by the end of 1968. 


23.—Producers’ Shipments and Value, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1958-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. 


Shipments || Apparent 
Year (sold or used) Imports! Exports Consumption? 
tons $ tons tons tons 

6,153,421 96,414, 142 41,550 141,250 6,053,721 

6,284, 486 95,147,798 29, 256 303, 126 6,010,616 

5, 787,225 93,261,473 22,478 181,117 5,628, 586 

6,205,948 103, 923 ,644 1,381 249,377 5,957,952 

6,878,729 113, 233, 726 2,973 219,164 6,662,538 

7,013,662 118,614,929 160 272,803 6,741,019 

7, 847 , 384 130,704, 220 250 297,669 7,549,965 

8,427,702 142,523, 169 15,5773 334, 887 8,108,392 

8,930, 552 156, 300, 622 4 407,395 8,523,000 

7,714,356 146,401,454 4 328,018 7,386 , 338 

1 Standard portland cement. 2 Shipments plus imports less exports. 3 Includes imported clinker, 

other than white. 4 Imports are assumed to be relatively small. 


Stone.—Stone quarrying and stone products—the two main divisions of the stone 
industry—had an output valued at almost $104,500,000 in 1967. Stone quarrying 
comprises the production of rough blocks and crushed materials from ledgerock deposits 
and intrusive and extrusive igneous deposits. Dimension stone products, including dressed 
building, ornamental and monumental stones, flagstone, curbstone and paving block, 
account for approximately 7 p.c. of the total value of stone production. Crushed stone 
products, consisting of materials used for concrete aggregate, railway ballast, road metal, 
rubble and rip-rap, terrazzo, stucco and artificial stone, ete., account for about 78 p.c. of 
the total value. The remaining 15 p.c. is used in the chemical and allied industries. 


24.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67 


Prince 
Newfound- ‘ Sanit New 
Year ee Prete Nova Scotia Peraneqiek Quebec 
tons tons tons tons tons 
IO REED Phen oes ve oat 282,439 iN 435,047 2,100,687 16,963,511 
NOS Ore. 2. save nee 352, 231 1,700,000 1,393,668 2,119,136 20, 437, 243 
LOGO eter oa: eee As 380,843 750,000 914,937 1,883,867 20,394,509 
TOG Lie pee Sekt ae eS 322,820 225,000 1,021,880 2,957,886 22,648,010 
LOG QM eer. Jt. eke | 227,707 225,000 548, 834 2,950,906 24,173,016 
IVE Gane sees ae Oemare 382, 260 225,000 457,525° 4,416,799 30,003 , 825 
UO GAs siete tetie, tee cteeyan oe 285,357 350, 000 504, 434 3,058,061 37,805, 163 
I SGD Raia. Se: isetenanners 174,985 225,306 429,078 2,139,517 44,159,242 
MTD, pelos adatis «ame ac ae 153,000 200, 000 605,458 8,544,301 48 964,155 
OG Tere ace cae: We ee ena 77,600 300, 000 603, 116 3,578,497 48 849, 204 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 
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24.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67—concluded 


sity Canada 
Year Ontario Manitoba Alberta er bi a 
u Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

LUI y ote begun etagaeped 15,756,560 540,703 91,882 1,985,818 38,156, 647 55,582,929 
nll dh IR CE eae eae 17,288,796 526, 696 528,961 2,092,804 46,439,535 60,958, 784 
LLL! EE 17,938, 583 673,598 167,201 2,255,911 45,359, 449 60,640,621 
“oh ean ae Ae 18,361,843 594,921 96,753 2,709,691 48 938, 804 66, 567, 668 
THORESIS Th, Sts. Usd E 18,797,648 943,765 105, 695 2,580,914 50,553,485 68, 866, 358 
LOSE oS ace SON ee 20,402,614 3,693,144 138, 894 2,935, 268 62,655,329 79,883,419 
POD Mts. ee Oe > on Ss Wiss o/s 28 , 845,993 1,035,248 129, 364 2,780,738 69,794,358 86, 882, 683 
CHIC <SORa Ss oat ea a eA 24,659, 053 970,536 167,782 3,832,606 76,758,105 94,847,021 
BOOT AEE octets Sebees 25,702,843 2,022,876 144, 433 3,537,321 84,874, 387 104, 987,366 
ROGIP eReverpaa el cactds ode 25,036,351 1,836,507 180, 444 3,196,040 83,652,759 104,412,290 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 


Clay Products.—Common clays and shales occur in most regions of Canada and are 
the principal raw materials used for brick and tile manufacture. Deposits of high-quality 
argillaceous materials used for such products as papers, refractories, high-quality white- 
wares and stoneware products are relatively scarce in Canada. Consequently, china clay 
(kaolin), fire clay, ball clay and stoneware clay are mostly imported. The value of produc- 
tion of clay products from domestic clays reached a record $43,549,000 in 1967. 


Table 25 refers to production of such products as brick and tile made from domestic 
clays. Imports of these products, mainly from the United States, have alow value. Other 
clay products such as floor and wall tile, sanitary ware, pottery and dinnerware, and elec- 
trical porcelain contain a large proportion of china clay and ball clay. The value of white- 
ware products produced in Canada and using such materials exceeded $32,000,000 in 1967. 


25.—Value (Total Sales) of Producers’ Shipments of Clay Products, by Province, 1958-67 


, Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


New- Nova New . 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 

$ $ $ $ $ 
58, 282 1,509,536 629,921 10,675, 463 22,786,291 
68,000 1,638,789 743,966 10,374, 162 22,174,895 
83, 4385 1,673,618 705,366 8,093, 038 20,191,325 
75,890 1, 582, 153 744,293 8,195,790 19,036, 556 
142,000 1, 712,503 822,400 7,450,131 20,146,786 
92,120 1,337, 430 623, 166 6,852,660 21,819,687 
99,038 1,541,117 697,974 6,839,772 23,723,512 
12,717 1,828,385 667, 704 6,520,653 25, 130,709 
UT 5 4 gh eS NR ie Rois Me I | 172,700 1,525,004 618,651 6,278,308 25,799,667 
LUV i> 2 BSS Ca tS de 281,000 1,373,333 568,991 7,139,284 24,871,787 

Manitoba ciple Alberta Jette, Canada 

$ $ $ $ $ 
682,943 1, 158, 803 2,569,170 1,639, 494 41,709,903 
618, 550 1,374,834 3,572,920 1,949, 332 42,515,448 
813,135 1, 130,332 3,551,682 1,984,607 38, 226,538 
REE SE ae fot Meee tee ne, ay eke nee 623, 966 1,115,474 8,517,473 2,091,353 36, 982,948 
PEC NE 35s 5 feted PIR cre ho cae helee.es 621,275 1,354,635 3,445, 687 2,121,461 37,816,878 
eee ESE. 14 woe TRA TOG os kAe. ROT oc 594,072 1,044,721 3,452,835 2,337,603 38,154,294 
RR EMES W Vi ou ARE ERE ie vio cialis HOSS oe 519,726 1,336,383 3,787,609 2,285, 454 40,830,585 
POU ES bs tc ie, Pie on 82). td Bet, 482,620 1,380,916 3,555,006 3,198,872 42,837,582 
TEU OMER EOe. ot tat Sh age 2, tat. Sa, , | 487,172 1,395,489 3,422,614 3,256,480 42,956,085 
ROE SU, FFT ae FS ion. ' o 501,700 1,231,470 4,121,742 3,460, 112 43,549,419 


—~ree ne e e eee a  a a aeSsSS 
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Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


The search for petroleum in Canada broadened in 1967 to include a vast area extending 
from the Canadian Arctic Islands southward to the Pelee Point area of Lake Erie, and from 
coast to coast. The formation late in 1967 of Panarctic Oils Limited, a government- 
industry syndicate, ensured active exploration of the Arctic Islands for at least the next 
three years, including the drilling of a number of deep wells. For the first time, offshore 
prospects off Canada’s West Coast and in Hudson Bay were evaluated by drilling, while 
a third well was completed off Canada’s Atlantic seaboard. However, no commercial 
successes have resulted to date and the western Canadian provinces remain the primary 
sources of production and reserves in Canada. 

Due in part to increased demand resulting from the disruption of Middle East crude 
oil supplies, production of liquid hydrocarbons rose 9.5 p.c. to 1,100,000 bbl. daily in 1967; 
crude oil output amounted to 960,000 bbl. daily, with natural gas liquids making up the 
remaining 149,000 bbl. Production increased in Alberta and British Columbia but de- 
clined in Saskatchewan, Ontario and the Northwest Territories. In the face of record 
production levels, recoverable reserves of liquid hydrocarbons in Canada were increased 
16.9 p.c. to 9,547,792,000 bbl. at the end of 1967, made up of 8,168,924,000 bbl. of crude oil 
and 1,378,868,000 bbl. of natural gas liquids. Alberta accounted for most of the increase, 
and now has more than 87 p.c. of the total proved liquid hydrocarbon reserves in Canada. 

Net new production of natural gas rose 9.7 p.c. in 1967 to 4,032,000 Mcf. daily, as a 
result of sharp increases in exports and continuing growth in domestic demand. Proved 
remaining marketable reserves of gas were increased to 45,682,000,000 Mcf. at the end of 
1967, representing a 5.1-p.c. increase during the year. 

The total number of wells drilled in Canada declined for the third successive year to 
3,021 wells (12,851,897 feet), a 5.2-p.c. decline from 3,186 wells (14,015,164 feet) from 
1966. Although exploratory drilling was slightly lower, most of the decline occurred in 
development drilling. 


26.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Crude Petroleum, by Province, 1958-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1936 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1948-49 edition. 


¥ New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
ear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
15,189 21,265 778,341 | 2,623,000 5,829,226 | 14,415,676 44,626,148 96,704,863 
14, 479 20,271 | 1,001,580 | 3,194,000 5,056,075 | 11,619,872 47,442 , 498 97,731,546 
14,148 19,807 | 1,005,030 | 3,150,065 4,764,045 | 10,690,384 51,908, 428 103 , 957,009 
12,024 16,833 | 1,149,087 | 3,546,740 4,480,348 | 10,156,000 55,860, 104 115,719,791 
10/333 14'466 | 1/134'534 | 3'661,174 | 3,926/683 | 9.435.819 | 64,5432'411 | 141,783,520 
7,381 10,333 | 1,205,376 | 3,459,429 | 3,771,163 | 9,188,635 | 71,303,893 | 160,226,978 
4/688 6,516 | 1,246,682 | 4,014'316 | 4,417,224 | 10,296,549 | 81,377,641 | 186,171,931 
4,103 5,744 | 1,279,321 | 4,093,318 4,946,509 | 12,252,503 87,775,205 200,478, 568 
6,836 20,508 | 1,323,781 | 4,236,099 5,230,712 | 12,956,474 93,218,119 212,723,748 
9,000 27,000 | 1,228,000 | 3,870,000 5,567,000 | 13,894,500 92,915,500 212,033,500 
Alberta British Columbia Nore tet Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value Quantity Value 
bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
LOS Sa ere 113,277,847 | 283,262,592 512,359 1,022,156 457,086 698,266 || 165,496,196 398, 747, 818 
LODO So. fess 129,967,312 | 306,917,803 866, 234 1,583, 129 430,319 |1,025,914 || 184,778,497 422,092,535 
1960 sec. 130,506,968 | 302,841,423 867,057 1,626,590 468,545 641,219 || 189,534,221 422,926, 497 
VOGT sora. ofox 157,811,712 | 355,530,845 1,017,826 1,859,873 516,979 730,160 || 220,848,080 487,560, 242 
L9G 2 Meco: 165,124,967 | 379,830,363 8,914,220 | 16,872,122 572,004 755,045 |) 244,115, 152 552,352,509 
JOOS Ss Raters ss 168,214,054 | 416,844,350 | 12,528,681 | 24,841,518 631,229 633,754 || 257,661,777 615, 204,997 
196405"... 3 175,441,589 | 450,186,921 | 11,525,601 | 23,261,946 586 , 296 438,549 || 274,599,721 674,376,728 
T965e2.oe 188,298,021 | 474,385,000 | 13,470,757 | 29,759,595 644,998 614,941 || 296,418,914 721,589, 669 
1966 S.5-2 208,339,433 | 524,005,719 | 16,671,328 | 36,726,936 752,585 842,895 || 320,542,794 791,512,379 
L967P 2 ne: 231,587,000 | 613,241,500 | 20,530,500 | 42,625,500 689, 000 792,500 || 352,526,000 886 , 484, 500 
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27.—Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67 


Norg.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1940 edition. 


Canada 
ew Saskat- British Northwest 
Year Brunswick Ontario chewan Alberta Columbia | Territories Quantity Vaaie 
Mef. Mef. Mef. Mcf. Mef, Mef. Mcf. $ 
1958... 123,957 | 16,147,986 | 18,819,795 | 239,049,591 | 63,638,297 24,100 || 337,803,726 | 32,057,536 
1959... 117,502 | 16,839,236 | 33,612,966 | 297,568,926 | 69,128,708 67,189 || 417,334,527 | 39,609,393 
1960... 98,701 | 16,987,056 | 36,571,633 | 383,682,986 | 85,592,166 39,785 || 522,972,327 | 52,196,882 
1961... 96,318 | 14,544,165 | 37,192,595 | 500,843,900 | 103,018,988 41,678 || 655,737,644 | 68,421,918 
1962... 95,750 | 15,648,294 | 38,845,732 | 770,963,122 | 121,093,122 56,707 || 946,702,727 | 108,641,159 
1963... 103,524 | 15,920,055 | 39,936,193 | 943,354,973 | 118,058,994 51,478 ||1,117,425,217 | 150,468,714 
1964... 105,055 | 18,738,588 | 40,485,795 |1,127,083,595 | 135,496,946 34,297 |11,316,944,276 | 172,966,859 
1965... 105,359 | 12,619,867 | 42,768,901 |1,225,826,579 | 161,084,296 43,068 ||1,442, 448,070 | 186,625,459 
1966... 97,403 | 15,537,395 | 49,867,762 |1,090,691,124 | 185,590,273 46,238 |11,341,833, 1951] 177,631,340 
1967P.. 104,000 | 15,548,000 | 51,817,000 |1,180,000,000 | 217,800,000 41,500 ||1,465,371,5002} 198,228,000 
1 Includes 3,000 Mcf. produced in Quebec. 2 Includes 61,000 Mef. produced in Quebec. 


Alberta.—The Rainbow Lake-Zama Lake region of northwest Alberta remained a 
major exploratory area, but activity declined somewhat as reservoir performance and further 
development in the area led to the downward revision of reserves in some pools. In the 
Zama Lake area in particular, maximum reservoir thicknesses in the Middle Devonian pools 
are less than half the 800-foot maximum at Rainbow, and reservoirs appear more limited 
in areal extent. As a result, there was increased exploration for oil in other areas of the 
province, particularly in southern Alberta. 


Exploration in the Rainbow—Zama region proved up substantial gas reserves associated 
with the oil occurrences in the area. Tentative plans have been made to extend a pipeline 
to the area by 1971. Significant reserves of sour gas were indicated in the Mississippian 
Turner Valley formation at Quirk Creek, west of the historic Turner Valley pool, and 
encouraging shows of sour gas were also obtained in Upper Devonian Leduc reefs in the 
Chedderville-Strachan area, 85 miles northwest of Calgary. 


The Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited’s bituminous sand extraction plant was 
officially opened on Sept. 30, 1967, but output of synthetic crude from the plant had not 
reached design capacity of 45,000 bbl. daily by the end of the year because of mechanical 
and mining problems. In the Cold Lake region of eastern Alberta, a number of companies 
continued to develop thermal recovery methods for the in-situ recovery of heavy oil from 
the thick sandstones in this area. 


The total number of wells drilled in 1967 declined 3.3 p.c. to 1,590. Total footage 
drilled decreased 6.7 p.c. to 7,741,927 feet, development footage declined 6 p.c. to 3,929,662 
feet, and exploratory footage declined 7.4 p.c. to 3,812,265 feet. 


Saskatchewan.—Exploratory drilling in Saskatchewan in 1967 surpassed the 1966 
level but a sharp drop in development drilling resulted in an over-all 15-p.c. drop in total 
footage drilled to 3,512,988 feet. Exploratory drilling increased to 471 wells (1,808,695 
feet) from 438 wells (1,728,786 feet) in 1966 and development drilling dropped from 671 
wells (2,427,774 feet) to 494 wells (1,704,293 feet). Exploratory interest has been centred 
on prospects in the Mississippian and deeper horizons in the southeastern area of the 
province, and on the Middle Devonian, Winnipegosis formation in a broad area across 
central Saskatchewan. 


British Columbia.—Although the number of development wells in British Columbia 
decreased in 1967 from 1966, development footage increased by 10 p.c. to 384,692 feet. 
Exploratory drilling decreased from 134 wells (687,455 feet) to 114 wells (626,144 feet). 
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A two-mile step-out well to the 1961 Beaver River major gas discovery was successful, and 
two other Middle Devonian, Slave Point gas successes were reported in northeastern 
British Columbia, but exploration and development had been retarded by lack of pipeline 
facilities to this region. However, Westcoast Transmission Company Limited received 
approval for increased exports early in 1968, and it is expected that pipelines will be ex- 
tended from Fort Nelson to tap resources there, thus allowing exploitation of shut-in 
reserves. 


Shell Canada Limited completed three offshore wells in the Barclay Sound area off 
Vancouver Island’s west coast, in the early stages of an eight-to-ten-well offshore explora- 
tion program. All three were abandoned after encountering only non-commercial gas 
shows. In November, the Supreme Court of Canada ruled that Canada had jurisdiction 
over resources off the British Columbia coast. Offshore acreage under federal permits 
amounted to more than 15,000,000 acres at the end of 1967, down from 18,000,000 the 
previous year. 


Manitoba.—Drilling in Manitoba experienced a strong upturn in 1967, as aggregate 
footage drilled rose 46 p.c. to 213,660 feet. Most of the increase was in development wells 
which increased from 57 (144,807 feet) in 1966 to 87 (213,660 feet). An exploratory test, _ 
completed on the west shore of Hudson Bay, was encouraging from the viewpoint that the 
sedimentary section penetrated was thicker than anticipated, but no commercial hydro- 
carbon accumulation was found. Production of oil in Manitoba rose 7 p.c., a continuation 
of the upward trend which started with the introduction of secondary recovery techniques 
in 1963. 


Offshore acreage in Hudson Bay under federal permits increased slightly to 53,800,000 
acres. 


Yukon Territory, Northwest Territories and Arctic Islands.—In these northern 
areas, total footage drilled, all exploratory, rose slightly from 28 wells (121,620 feet) in 
1966 to 40 wells (128,944 feet) in 1967. Exploratory drilling was carried out in the region 
of the 1966 Pointed Mountain gas discovery, 30 miles north of the Yukon-British Columbia 
border. The region from the Beaver River area on the Yukon-—British Columbia border to 
Pointed Mountain in the Yukon is expected to be a major source of gas for Westcoast 
Transmission Company when pipeline facilities are completed. 


Late in 1967, a syndicate of 20 private corporations and the Canadian Government 
formed a company, Panarctic Oils Limited, to pioneer mineral exploration in Canada’s 
Arctic Islands. With initial financing of $20,000,000, the first three-year program of 
operations consists of a systematic exploration program, including the drilling of several 
exploratory oil wells. 


Eastern Canada.—In Ontario, the total number of wells drilled increased but total 
footage drilled declined 4.6 p.c. to 219,246 feet. A total of 146 wells were drilled, of which 
six were completed as oil wells and 59 were completed as gas wells. Interest centred on 
Lake Erie following Silurian gas discoveries near Port Burwell and Pelee Point, and all 
available acreage in Canadian waters was taken under permits by operating companies. 

One exploratory test was drilled on Sable Island, 150 miles east of the Nova Scotia 
mainland. It was drilled to 15,106 feet and obtained encouraging, but non-commercial, 
gas shows. Shallow drilling was carried out in New Brunswick and a number of companies 
completed magnetic, seismic and geological surveys to evaluate permits onshore and offshore. 


Offshore acreage under federal permits amounted to 151,000,000 acres, a substantial in- 
crease from 124,600,000 acres in 1966. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Daily crude oil refining capacity continues 
to increase year by year, the total in 1967 reaching 1,209,000 bbi. Canada is the ninth 
largest industry in the world in terms of crude treating capacity. Moreover, it is un- 
questionably one of the most advanced in terms of down-stream refinery units such as 
catalytic cracking and catalytic reforming. 
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28.—Crude Oil Refining Capacity, by Region, as at Jan. 1, 1955, 1966 and 1967 


Region 1955 1966 1967 
bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. 

0 Ay at Ce: eee a a ae 18,300 3.0 127,000 TIEt 128, 500 10.6 

EMEP EE ots cance Mai cisct scence fo vcns 210,000 33.9 375,200 32.9 401,200 33.2 

MC TACO ENN 2k See oe. EU. 148, 800 24.1 324,300 28.4 352,400 29.1 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest Terri- 

gi tant Mh YE pal ster init e e e 174, 850 28.3 214, 400 18.8 217,450 18.0 

Sepapetn OMEN DiS cel. ss... oan eee danke 66,500 10.7 100,200 8.8 109,900 9.1 

RMMMEA StS... os oc oe ets fi oe 618,450 100.0 1,141,100 100.0 | 1,209,450 100.0 


In 1967, Canadian refineries received 1,062,000 bbl. of crude oil, of which amount 
domestic oil accounted for 58 p.c. Imported crude, on an average daily basis, amounted to 
447,000 bbl. with 286,000 coming from Venezuela, 47,000 from Iran, 37,000 from Saudi 
Arabia, 25,000 from Nigeria, 14,000 from Trinidad, 14,000 from Libya, 10,000 from Iraq, 
10,000 from the United States and 4,000 from Kuwait. Imports of refined products in- 
_ creased to 187,000 bbl. daily, a gain of 24,000 bbl. daily over the 163,000 bbl. for 1966. 
Light and heavy fuel oil and diesel oil comprised the major categories of imports. 


29.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, by Region 
: 1955, 1966 and 1967 


1955 1966 1967 


Region © : ; 
Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 


bbl./day | bbl./day bbl./day | bbl./day bbl./day bbl./day 


Atlantic Provinces and Quebec...... _— 210, 423 17 432,924 13 445,666 
inp i a ee 2 ee ee 106, 446 27, 25, 311,356 1,451 309, 964 1,157 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 
Seenertoetes 59. Us ce. Sth Be 133,961 _ 197,420 _ 202,659 —_ 
exitish Columbia s. . «so. scne sss 47,431 _— 94,449 _ 102,053 = 
Sanadsi. HI Ae 287,838 237,698 603, 242 434,375 614, 689 446,823 


Domestic demand in 1967 was made up of 1,182,000 bbl. daily of sales to consumers 
and 81,000 bbl. daily used in the petroleum industry, a total of 1,263,000 bbl. daily com- 
pared with the 1966 level of 1,184,000 bbl. Exports of crude oil, all to the United States, 
averaged 415,000 bbl. daily and refinery product exports amounted to 8,000 bbl. daily. 


Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—Natural gas consumers and gas pipeline 
companies require gas that contains relatively little non-flammable content and is free of 
noxious components. Since a large proportion of gas produced in Canada does not meet 
market specifications, there is a major gas processing industry located mainly in Alberta 
which extracts ingredients that, in themselves, are valuable. These by-products include 
the natural gas liquids such as propane, butane and pentanes plus and elemental sulphur. 
At the end of 1967 there were 126 gas plants operating in Canada—109 in Alberta, five in 
British Columbia, eight in Saskatchewan and four in Ontario. The addition in 1967 of 
1,189,000 Mcef. daily of raw gas treating capacity raised the total to 7,687,000 Mcf. daily. 

Of the 1,698,000,000 Mcf. of Canadian gas plus imports of 70,500,000 Mcf. available 
for consumption in 1967, 513,000,000 Mef. went to the United States, 695,000,000 Mcf. was 
sold to residential, commercial and industrial consumers in Canada, and the remainder was 
used by the industry in pipeline, field or plant use. In total, 932,000,000 Mcf. of gas was 
consumed in Canada compared with 835,000,000 Mcf. in 1966. 

Table 30 shows sales of natural gas in Canada as well as the number of customers. 
During 1967, natural gas supplied roughly 20 p.c. of Canada’s energy requirements. 
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30.—Sales of Natural Gas in Canada, by Province 1967, with Totals for 1963-67 


Sales Value 


: Le en Customers 
Province per 
Quantity Value Mef. Dee. 31 
Mef. $ $ No. 

News Bruns wien .-hcen cen my era eee 62,024 185,586 2.99 1,975 
Quebec: ae ee ee ae es Re te eee 35, 288, 737 36,765, 486 1.04 215,965 
Ontario.5. eee cee. eee ee es eee 279,118,011 | 235,218,715 0.84 729,789 
Manito bay, € <5 ctceonicbeee earn 5, eae Gaia Rote aera 41,711,602 27,465,902 0.66 110,181 
Saskatchewan: yf .% o).-cp epee. cobb Bade de seen 68, 553,583 30,788,050 0.45 130,514 
UN OS a ee eee enn arte aren an eens EA Sina i 195,197,949 63,475,295 0.33 278,154 
British Columbia. cece celts coetaht eee trent 75,090,768 61,611,329 0.82 212,015 
Canadas 19672002. ee eee Eon eee 695,022,674 | 455,510,363 0.66 1,678, 543 
1966 scco.jecd. seers es eae Te A 635,514,622 | 416,212,202 0.65 1,626,783 
OGD ects. Oe eae ee ror 573,016,223 | 369,306,826 0.64 1,569,538 
AOG4 YA ehh RARE OE SEs Sa ee See 504,503,388 | 327,982,720 0.65 1,506,502 
19632. S56 xaett 5. Sec dy PR hs Pee 451,598,298 | 287,686,684 0.64 1,449,290 


Subsection 4.—Coal 


During 1967 there was considerable optimism in the Canadian coal industry. Pro- 
duction remained about the same as for the previous year but there was a significant 
increase in the total export of western Canadian coking coal to Japan with prospects good 
for substantially increasing these exports. Rationalization of the coal industry in Eastern 
Canada under federal and provincial government policies was undertaken and directed 
toward more viable coal production in that region. Increased mechanization of production, 
beneficiation and quality control as well as improvements in coal transport were undertaken 
by the industry in an effort to supply higher quality products at reduced costs. 


The governments continued to sponsor research and development through financial 
grants to groups across Canada with skills in this area of study. In the research programs 
so assisted, a reasonable balance was maintained between projects of early and practical 
value to the industry and those of a basic research nature. Government, university and 
industry research institutions undertook and continued investigations concerned with 
mining, processing and utilization of coals. Efforts were concentrated on sulphur and ash 
reduction and on studies of the coking properties of coals in relation to their preparation for 
export markets and use in the metallurgical industry. 


The operators of bituminous coal mines in Western Canada continued projects for 
modernizing and expanding their operations. There was a revived and vigorous interest 
by new companies in opening additional mines as a result of active interest by the metallur- 
gical industry of Japan in the coking coals. This has given rise to substantially improved 
railway haulage of coals to the coast and improvement of west-coast bulk-loading facilities. 


Payments by the Federal Government through the Dominion Coal Board to assist the 
movement of coal to markets increased to $35,722,532 in 1967. Subvention assistance 
amounting to about $3,500,000 was applied to the export of more than 1,200,000 tons of 
coal from the Crowsnest area of Alberta and British Columbia. Subventions earned during 
1967 under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act, 1958 totalled almost $2,600,000. 


Production, Employment and Consumption.—Total coal output in Canada in 
1967 amounted to 11,395,754 tons. The average value for all types was $7.26 a ton at the 
mine. The number of man-days employed by the aa was 1,981,142 compared with 
2,199,678 in 1966, a decrease of 9.9 p.c. 


Of the total coal produced in 1967, 59 p.c. was bituminous with an average value of 
$10.95 at the mine; subbituminous coal produced in Alberta accounted for 23.4 p.c. with 
an average value of $2.06 a ton; and lignite, produced only in Saskatchewan, accounted for 
17.6 p.c. with an average value of $1.80 a ton. Production of bituminous coal was about 
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the same as in 1966, subbituminous increased 2.9 p.c. and lignite was down 3.4 p.c. Strip 
mining accounted for 51.9 p.c. of the output. The output per man-day from strip mines was 
39.323 tons and that from underground mines 3.514 tons. The over-all output per man day 
was 22.089 tons. 


Consumption of coal in Canada in 1967 was 25,878,083 tons, more than 62 p.c. of which 
was imported. Of the imported coal, 96.7 p.c. was bituminous coal used mainly in Ontario 
and Quebec. Imports were 1.9 p.c. lower than in 1966. The production of coke used 
5,856,056 tons of coal, of which 94.7 p.c. was imported. Consumption of coal for commer- 
cial and household heating decreased 22.2 p.c. to about 1,350,000 tons and consumption by 
industrial consumers, including thermal-electric power plants, amounted to 15,845,571 tons, 
an increase of 4.6 p.c. Use of coal in thermal-electric power plants is estimated at 9,100,000 
tons, an increase of about 15.6 p.c. over the previous year and representing about 35.2 p.c. 
of the total coal consumed in Canada. Exports amounted to 1,338,000 tons in 1967, 
most of it from Western Canada going to Japan and the United States for blending in 
the manufacture of metallurgical coke. The manufacture of briquettes decreased to an 
estimated 41,500 tons. 


31.—Coal Production, by Province, and Total Value, 1958-67 


N N Sask: h Yuk vee 

ova ew askat- Britis ukon 

Year Scotia Brunswick | chewan Alberta Columbia | Territory Qunhtity Value 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

5,269,879 | 790,719 | 2,253,176 | 2,519,901 849,091 4,344 || 11,687,110 | 79,963,327 
4,391,829 | 1,003,387 | 1,947,380 | 2,528,755 751,492 3,879 || 10,626,722 | 73,875,895 
4,570,240 | 1,028,064 | 2,170,797 | 2,391,699 843, 868 6,470 || 11,011,138 | 74,676,240 
4,300,758 887,903 | 2,208,851 | 2,027,826 964, 663 7,703 || 10,397,704 | 70,052,683 
4,204,779 815,529 | 2,256,306 | 2,087,310 913,196 7,649 || 10,284,769 | 69,160,213 
4,554,944 886,336 | 1,873,556 | 2,289,943 962,684 8,231 || 10,575,694 | 71,756,581 
4,293,130 | 1,003,362 | 1,994,039 | 2,971,133 | 1,050,430 7,229 || 11,319,323 | 72,735,085 
4,134,161 996,328 | 2,063,933 | 3,418,928 971,465 8,801 || 11,588,616 | 75,901,126 
3,854, 534 898,315 2,078, 165 3,467,254 1,087,631 5,670 || 11,391,569 81,559,794 
3,738,487 837,963 | 2,008,147 | 3,601,559 | 1,207,686 1,912 || 11,395,754 | 82,759,916 


32.—_Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1958-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1921 


edition. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’? Con- 

sump- 
Year Canadian Coal! From ihe ae tion 
United Britain Totals i! per 

Sates Capita 

tons p.¢. tons tons tons p.c tons tons 
11,054,757 43.9 14,089, 557 65,275 | 14,154,121 56.1 25, 208, 878 1.48 
10,589, 263 43.1 13, 861,676 96,814 | 138,958,996 56.9 |! 24,548, 259 1.41 
9,973,308 42.9 13,211, 493 65,375 | 13,276,599 57.1 23,249,907 1.31 
9,572,805 44.3 12, 253, 272 53,226 | 12,057,086 55.7 21,629,891 1.19 
9,510,293 43.4 12,583,618 80,571 | 12,377,965 56.6 21,888, 258 1.18 
9,504,903 42.0 13,348,913 21,101 | 13,105,686 58.0 22,610,589 1.20 
10,080, 243 40.0 14, 983, 536 5,578 | 14,987,656 59.8 25,067,899 1.29 
10,181,171 38.0 16,590,348 5,045 | 16,593,547 62.0 26,774,718 1.35 
10,117,756 38.1 16,436,755 — 16,435,111 61.9 26,552, 867 1.32 
9,764,754 37.7 16,114,190 _ 16, 113,329 62.3 25, 878, 083 1.26 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 


making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
but are shown separately in Table 33. 


prior to 1964. 


2 Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 


3 Deductions have been made from this column to take account of 
foreign coal re-exported from Canada; bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores was deducted for the years 
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33.—Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes, and 
Exports of Domestic Coal, 1958-67 


Nore.—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


Imports of Coal and Briquettes 


Voar Exports of 

Anthracite |Bituminous!| Briquettes? Totals Domestic Coal 

tons tons tons tons $ tons $ 
12,934, 262 41,820 || 14,533,1353| 88,552,326 338, 544 2,907,513 
12,621,429 24,521 || 14,260,639 | 84,808, 838 473,768 3,582,313 
12, 250, 832 15,528 || 13,580,364 | 77,174,112 852,921 6,789, 163 
11,237,629 9,664 || 12,316,162 | 71,717,080 939 , 360 8,541,679 
11,687,898 7,608 || 12,621,797 | 74,307,252 901,560 8,590,693 
1963 VE. SUR eer crete «ae 847,326 | 12,513,423 6,445 || 18,376,851 | 78,837,274 || 1,056,788 9,916,398 
1062S euice Ac sciere ae ot 653,838 | 14,333,991 7,140 || 14,996,254 | 86,472,326 || 1,283,612 | 11,936,285 
IOG5 eee acters amen 640,161 | 15,954,002 7,600 || 16,602,993 |126,200,054 || 1,225,994 | 12,671,785 
OGG cre wianterstorarewe Gy oterers leita 594,193 | 15,842,562 5,045 || 16,441,800 |140,985,031 1,228,820 13, 202, 161 
LOOT okcae atest acres 525,645 | 15,588,545 10,888 || 16,125,078 |145, 523,876 |] 1,338,353 | 15,091,852 
1 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 2 Coal or coke. 3 Includes small amounts of lignite. 


Provincial Production.—Coal is produced in five provinces of Canada and in the 
Yukon Territory. In 1967 Nova Scotia produced 32.8 p.c. of the total Canadian output, 
although its output was 3.0 p.c. lower than in 1966. High-volatile bituminous coking coal 
was produced in the Sydney, Cumberland and Pictou areas and non-coking, high-volatile 
bituminous coal was produced in the Inverness area, all from underground mines. The 
average value at the mines was $13.82 a ton and the output per man-day was 2.74 tons. 
About 58.4 p.c. of Nova Scotia’s coal production was shipped to other provinces, mainly to 
Quebec and Ontario to be used for industrial purposes; a small amount was exported to the 
Island of St. Pierre and the remainder was used locally for steam raising, power generation, 
household and commercial heating and the manufacture of metallurgical coke. 


New Brunswick, where production decreased 6.7 p.c. from 1966, accounted for 7.4 p.c. 
of Canada’s total coal production. Output was high-volatile bituminous (coking) coal 
mainly from underground and strip mines in the Minto area but also from strip mines in 
the Chipman and Coal Creek areas; more than 85 p.c. is from strip mines. Average output 
per man-day from strip mines was 5.47 tons and from underground mines 1.84 tons and 
the coal had an average value at the mines of $8.94a ton. About 8.6 p.c. of the production 
was shipped to Quebec and the remainder was used in the province, mainly for electric 
power generation. 


Saskatchewan’s coal production, entirely lignite from strip mines located in the Bienfait 
and Estevan areas of the Souris Valley, decreased 3.4 p.c. from 1966; it amounted to 17.6 
p.c. of the national output. The average output per man-day was 50.60 tons and the 
average value at the mines was $1.80 a ton. This is the cheapest source of coal in Canada. 
The Estevan area serves the provincially owned Boundary Dam thermal-electric power 
plant which uses a large share of the total lignite production. More than 30 p.c. of 
Saskatchewan’s coal production was shipped to Manitoba and Ontario for industrial, com- 
mercial and household use; the remainder was used within the province for similar purposes. 


Alberta produced 31.6 p.c. of the nation’s coal in 1967. The largest output, about 74 
p.c., was from the subbituminous mines, which was 2.9 p.c. higher than in 1966. Production 
of bituminous coal increased 6.6 p.c. and total production 3.9 p:e. About 72 p.c. of Alberta’s 
production was from strip mines and the average output per man-day from these mines was 
37.63 tons compared with 5.14 tons from underground mines. ‘The average value at 
the mine of bituminous coal was $7.40 a ton and of subbituminous coal $2.06 a ton. In- 
creasing quantities of Alberta’s subbituminous coals are being employed industrially, 
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particularly for thermal-electric power generation. About 89 p.c. of the bituminous coking 
coals, produced in the Crowsnest area of Alberta, was exported to Japan to up-grade the 
Japanese coal blends for metallurgical use. Alberta shipped 21.8 p.c. of its coal to other 
provinces—14.0 p.c. to Saskatchewan, 4.6 p.c. to British Columbia and 2.6 p.c. to Manitoba. 


British Columbia’s coal output in 1967 increased about 11.0 p.c. and amounted to 
10.6 p.c. of Canada’s coal production. All of the coal was bituminous and most of it came 
from the Crowsnest area. The coals range from high-volatile to low-volatile coking coals 
and production was almost equally divided between underground and strip mines. The 
average output per man-day was 49.23 tons for strip mines and 5.86 tons for underground 
mines and the average value at the mine was $6.24a ton. About 35 p.c. of the production 
was exported, most of it to Japan; 10.8 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba and 3.8 p.c. to Ontario. 


Yukon Territory produced only about 1,900 tons of coal in 1967 from a single under- 


ground mine having an average output of 2.84 tons per man-day. The coal was valued at 
$8.26 a ton. 


FUELS IN CANADA* 


The word “‘fuel’”’, derived from the archaic French fowaille, implies a heat source. Up 
to the present time, mankind has depended for its survival and development on organic 
fuels but, with the emergence of nuclear energy for civilian use, inorganic fuel is now assum- 
ing economic significance. 


Fossil fuels with their main component—carbon—will continue to provide the largest 
range of products from the pure form to compounds that are usefultoman. They may even 
provide nutrition to man if natural foods become scarce. Although the world is benefiting 
at present by the upsurge in the availability of hydrocarbons, coal as a carbon source should 
not be discarded. In fact, all fossil fuels in the future may have to contribute collectively 
to the energy and chemical needs of the world. 


The challenge to the bulk use of fossil fuels seems to be nuclear energy which, as has 
been predicted, may constitute 18 p.c. of the world’s energy by the year 2000, by which time 
the consumption of energy may be quadrupled from the present level of about 5,000 MM 
metric tons of coal equivalent. The world’s present economic uranium resources are con- 
sidered to be larger than the total usable fossil fuel resources but they are subject to the 
principal uncertainty—the efficiency of fuel utilization which at present amounts to only 
about 1 p.c. of the theoretical potential energy. Nevertheless, nuclear energy may make 
rapid strides in the fields of generation of electric power, district or large-complex heating, 
and some types of transportation. Higher extractions of uranium and thorium from lower- 
grade ores and the development of breeder reactors may ensure that the supply of source 
materials is adequate. 


In Canada, the fortuitous occurrence of ores in strategic and geographically favourable 
locations together with the creation of nuclear technology gives great impetus to the devel- 
opment of nuclear energy. Canada is spending about 15 p.c. of its federal research budget 
on nuclear research and has trained many nuclear scientists and engineers and hence may be 
expected to play a role in the world with its nuclear industry integrated from raw material 
to final product and with its ability to provide engineering skill to countries that need it. 


However, a country of Canada’s size, in terms of domestic consumption, has problems 
of distribution, shifts of population and long lines of communication within the country as 
well as to markets abroad, even as close as those of the United States. Locations of plants, 
therefore, require more careful evaluation in comparison with the more settled and densely 
populated countries. For these reasons it is more difficult to predict the future development 
of atomic-energy plants for generation of electric power in Canada than in advanced coun- 
tries, small or large. 


_ * Extracted from the 1968 Melchett Lecture (Institute of Fuel, London, England) entitled “‘Fuels in a Devel- 
oping Country’’, prepared by A. Ignatieff, Fellow of The Institute of Fuel, and Deputy Director, Mines Branch, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Fuels may be described as having four distinct though overlapping functions—provision 
of direct-heat energy; provision of electric power, so far, by indirect conversion; provision of 
motive power; and provision of source materials for partial or total chemical conversion. 
An approximate energy-use balance in Canada has been drawn up, demonstrating the 


relative impact made by the principal fuels, as shown in the following table. 


I.—APPROXIMATE ENERGY USE BALANCE IN CANADA, 1965 


Nors.—All coal figures are on bituminous rank basis. Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


; ° Per Cent 
Utilization Area Seton Energy Source Used Ne as pees 
BY 
Electric power generation...... 144 MMM kwh. Hydro (81.1 p.c.) 14.6 
Thermal (18.8 p.c.) 
Coal 7.6 (60 ee 
Natural gas 3.0 (24 p.c. 
Oil 2.0 (16 p.c.) 
Nuclear (0.1 p.c.) | —— 27 19 
Road and air transportation....| 132 MM bbl. Gasoline 23.4 
28 MM bbl. Kerosene 5.4 
— 29 21 
Residential and commercial 
Neate aac cate fects noeectn 113 MM bbl. Fuel oils 24.0 
288 MMM cu. ft. Natural gas 10.9 
1.9 MM short tons | Bituminous coal Ted 
— 37 26 
Industrial heat and processing... 83 MM bbl. Fuel oils 18.0 
205 MMM cu. ft. Natural gas 7.8 
270 MMM cu. ft. Natural gas! 10.12 
7.6 MM short tons | Raw bituminous coal 6.9 
5.5 MM short tons | Coal for coke 5.0 
— 48 34 
141 100 
Commodity Use— 
Tl roan Motes tite rae ee — — 73 52 
Natoraligastin. eco. eaeedlone — — 32 23 
Oal eae eocanti a cian _ — 2155 15 
FVdTO; eee th em: — — 14.5 10 
141 100 


1 Natural gas losses, process shrinkage, field and pipeline use and gas unaccounted for. 


In explanation of the above table, in the electric-power generation sector the high 
efficiency of hydro-electric power plants is reflected in relation to the coal-equivalent calcu- 
lations. Thermal power plants in Canada use, on the average, the energy equivalent of 
one pound of coal to generate one kilowatt hour of electric power. The generation figures 
are gross availabilities at bus bars; line and distribution losses must be taken into account. 
In the transportation sector, UN figures for gasoline and kerosene, including aviation fuel, 
were used as indicative of oil use in road and air transportation. Diesel oils for railways 
and marine oils are included in the UN general category of fuel oils. On the other hand, the 
use of kerosene for lighting and heating is now negligible. Hence the total oil used in 
Canada in all transportation would be higher than the figure indicated in Table I. In fact, 
in 1967 oil products used in Canadian transportation have been estimated at 42 p.c. of the 
total. Heating and cooking loads in domestic and commercial buildings are assessed from 
national figures. Fossil fuels in the industrial sector are used for space and process heat and 
for chemical processing; coal for coke is a sizeable item and is given separately. As regards 
natural gas, the UN apparently included in the Canadian gas consumption figure the rein- 
jection into wells and losses which, over the years, show a downward trend. Strictly 
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speaking, only losses should be included and, in that case, the total Canadian energy con- 
sumption for 1965 is indicated to have been about 141 MM tons coal-equivalent, as against 
the UN figure of 150 MM metric tons. 


The Status of Fuels and Electric Power in Canada.—Canada is well endowed with 
energy resources, although they are not evenly distributed. Geography is dominant in 
the area of energy and fuels as it is in many other aspects of Canadian life. During the past 
twenty years, the population of the country has grown by about 60 p.c. but energy consump- 
tion has more than doubled. The source mix of energy has substantially changed during 
this period from the dominant position of coal at 60 p.c., oil and natural gas at 30 p.c. and 
wood and hydro-electric power at the remaining 10 p.c. to today’s mix of nearly 75 p.c. 
provided by hydrocarbons, 15 p.c. by coal, 10 p.c. by hydro-electric energy and less than 
1 p.c. by wood. 


A great network of collector and trunk lines has been built since the late 1940s to move 
the hydrocarbon fuels across the country. Without counting looping, the oil pipelines 
measured 43,400 miles by 1967 and all types of gas pipelines measured 48,210 miles. The 
latter included one of the longest large-diameter (up to 36 inches) lines in the world running 
from the Alberta border to Montreal, a distance of 2,200 miles. 


The generation of electricity grew by 5 p.c. a year over the past decade. Considerable 
interconnection of electric transmission systems took place between contiguous Canadian 
provincial and United States systems, although it will be some time before the national 
grid, now under study, becomes a reality. 


Canada, in fuels, follows a continental export-import policy. Natural gas provides 
an export supply of approximately 500 MMM cu. ft., oil a deficiency of about 70 MM bbl. 
and coal a deficiency of about 14,500,000 short tons a year. Small exchanges of electric 
power are at present maintained but, in future, large blocks may be exported, mainly from 
Labrador, western Quebec and British Columbia. 


Fuels in the Generation of Electric Power.—It is natural that a country exploit 
first its cheapest source of energy and this in Canada is still hydro-electric power. Until 
1950 the contribution from fossil fuels to total generating capacity was less than 10 p.c. 
but by 1967 it had risen to 9,600,000 kw. or 29 p.c. of a total of 32,900,000 kw. 


Coal is still the main contributor to the fuels energy pool of utility and industrial 
plants in Canada. Where coal is cheaply available, as from certain strip mines, the cost 
of fuel can be less than one cent per therm, so that coal is important in the generation of 
electric power. Where hydro power is available, thermal power plants are used as standbys, 
resulting in relatively low load factors of about 40 p.c. However, with the introduction 
of larger (100,000 kw.) units, thermal power plants, like nuclear plants of the future, favour 
base loads. The smaller gas and oil turbine plants operated by both utilities and industries 
are used principally for peak-load needs. In Canada with its hydraulic resources of 
about 100,000,000 kw. (not including possible future diversion of watersheds), hydro- 
electric power will continue to be developed even if the sites are distant from load centres, 
because of EHV transmission, hydro schemes combined with irrigation, and requirements 
for large blocks of 2- or 3-mill (;; cent) kwh. power for electroprocessing. On the other 
hand, since hydro development is so costly, the trend may increase toward thermal genera- 
tion of electric power for diversified consumption at 5 to 8 mills/kwh. This would include, 
of course, nuclear power near load centres and, possibly, small package units in remote 
locations if the load is sufficient. 

That cheap electric power is important to a developing country like Canada, in that 
it encourages primary processing of natural resources, is demonstrated by Canada’s large 
per capita consumption at 7,360 kwh. (1965), second only to Norway’s at 12,567 kwh. 
The reduction of bauxite, which is not indigenous to Canada, to aluminum illustrates 
this fact. Most of the electric power generated and used by industry is from hydraulic 
sources. Some 55 p.c. of the total electricity generated in this country is consumed in 
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industry and of this about 30 p.c. is used by the mining and metallurgical industries (in: 
cluding iron and steel), the largest use being for smelting and refining of metals. A lar 
segment of the remaining industrial consumption (about 16 p.c. of the total) is used to make 
pulp and paper for this important export industry. 

The above allocation is for the country as a whole. If, however, the consumptior 
is examined in relation to regions and concentrations of population, different figures ari 
obtained. For example, in the Province of Quebec, the ratio of industrial and commereia| 
to residential consumption is as high as five to one, whereas in Ontario, as in the northeast 
central part of the United States, the ratio is about 2.5 to one. ] 


Comparing some developing countries that have in common with Canada the produe 
tion and processing of primary resources, the approximate electric-power generation dati 
are given in Table IJ. Sweden—Canada and South Africa—Australia appear quite simila} 
in relation to electric-power generation as percentage of total energy consumption. | 


Il.—ELECTRICITY USE IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1965 
Source: United Nations. 


Total 


Total Electricity Power Generation Per Hydro-Electric Generation Electric | Bane oa 
Country —_—. —$_—_——] Capita ————______ be Power ¢ Total 
Output : eneration! | Energy 
Type of Plant Amount Amount | Coal Equiv. Coal Equiv: 
MMM kwh. MMM MM ‘ MM 
kwh kwh metric tons | metric tons 
Australia....| Mostly coal............ 37.0 O20 (le 0.9 14.3 26 | 
Brazile dence. Mostly hydro. ..20.2. 30.1 366 25.6 Si) 4.8 14 
Canada,..... Mostly hydro.......... 144.3 7,360 Vyas 14.6 27.0 19 
Indias ket Hydro and coal........ 36.0 3 17.3 2.6 10.7 13 
South Africa.| Mostly coal............ 34.7 1,732 2 fA 15.7 29 4 
Sweden...... Mostly hydro.......... 48.3 6,244 46.4 5.8 6.6 19. § 
World....... Fossil Fuels..(72 p.e.)| 3,348.8 1,020 901.5 113.0 1,215.0 23 
Hydro........ (27 p.e.) { 
Nuclear....... (1 p.c.) | 
1 For thermal generation 1 kwh.=1 lb. coal. 2 Negligible. | 
7 


Fuels in Transportation.—In the past two decades, road and air transportatio) 
has advanced significantly. Canada has had a decade of successful diesel-engine operatioi 
on its railways, subject to extremes of climate. The lower efficiency of steam-reciprocatinj 
engines and the cheaper operation of diesel engines were obstacles that could not be over 
come even by brave efforts with coal-fired steam, gas or air turbines. In contrast, trans 
portation of oil products can be economic, even if transportation has to be by container 0 
pipeline over long distances and with government imposts to be tolerated. The growtk 
of air transportation is indicated by the fact that its share of intercity passenger miles i 
now about 36 p.c. of the total for all public transportation and, at the same time, air freig 
has increased twenty times to approximately 64,000,000 air-ton miles. 


Even if the restrictions in the use of internal combustion engines in the great metro 
politan complexes should eventually force their replacement by non-oil prime movers 
the trend toward vast highway networks in lieu of railway building is a logical projectior 
because of the flexibility and economy of the present and, predictably, the future designs 
of the internal combustion engine. Canada, despite the long-time existence of two trans 
continental railways, has recently completed a 4,000-mile transcontinental highway whi¢ 
is now preferred to the railways for the movement of high-value merchandise. Table Ir 
gives comparisons in the use of petroleum products for transportation for selected countries 
and, using the figures of gasoline and kerosene consumption, the percentages of tota, 
national energy for this utilization area indicate the growth of oil use in road and air services 
These figures are not particularly accurate because of the kerosene fraction, which may 
have varying uses in different countries, but the error is not serious. The figures f | 
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Canada has an abundance of energy resources—oil and 
gos, coal, water power and wood—each, with the excep- 
tion of wood, contributing an essential but changing 
portion of the country’s energy needs. Af present about 
75 p.c. of the energy source mix is provided by hydro- 
carbons, 15 p.c. by coal and 10 p.c. by water power. 
Twenty years ago hydrocarbons provided 30 p.c., coal 
60 p.c. and water power the same 10 p.c. 


The processing plant at Fort McMurray in northern Alberta 
has the capacity to extroct 45,000 bbl. of oil a day from the 
Athabasco tar sands, one of the lorgest of the known oil 
reserves in the world. Alberta has 87 p.c. of the proved 
liquid hydrocarbon reserves in Canada. (top left) 


A strip coal mine west of Edmonton. Although the produc- 
tion of coal has been on the downgrade, if is still important 
in the generation of electric power, particularly where it is 
cheaply available from strip mines, and in the production 
of carbon for metallurgy. (top right) 


Canada’s first full-scale nuclear power station, at Douglas 
Point on the shore of Lake Huron, went into commercial 
production in 1967. Two other plants, one in Quebec and 
one in Ontario, will begin operations between 1970 and 
1973. (bottom) 


Constant research has resulted in the progressive stepping- 
up of transmission-line voltage. Power is carried the 375 
miles from Quebec’s Manicovagan-Outardes hydro com- 
lex to Montreal at 735,000 volts. (background) 


Three inserted photos by 

George Hunter, Toronto 

Background photo by 
Malak, Ottawa 
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Brazil, with an area of 3,300,000 sq. miles to Canada’s 3,800,000 sq. miles but with a 
population of 80,000,000 compared with Canada’s 20,000,000, illustrates the dependence 
of large countries on petroleum products for their transportation. 
Ill.—PETROLEUM PRODUCTS USE IN ROAD AND AIR TRANSPORTATION, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1965 
Source: United Nations. 


Gasoline and Kerosene | Per Cont 


| Total Ener 
Countr BY | of Total 
as Amount | Coal Equiv, | Coal Equiv. Bocce 
MM MM MM 
metric tons | metric tons | metric tons 
ea cece scccv nec cowdecccuces 6.7 10.0 54.5 18 
SEER fo craic = chs -c/ 0 abo ccdlee nae dlls vodbulecdes 5.1 | 7.6 28.6 27 
Ee rials ais Sneed gs och ONepeole a dla «crete eons 19.1 28.7 150.0 19 
Ro cs cass enryc ese ct vas deuceeace 3.81 5.6 84.0 7f 
EL AS 0 3 256 3.9 54.4 
a 3.3 4.9 34.8 14 
A re 499.1 748.7 5,231.5 14 


1 High proportion of kerosene used for non-transportation applications, 


Residential and Commercial Heat.—Canada must contend with the special 
circumstances of a severe winter climate that demands heating of residential, commercial 
and industria] environments during six months of the year. Considering only domestic 
and commercial (institutional) heating and cooking needs, the demand is nearly two tons 
of coal equivalent per capita. Industrial heating is merged with process-heat require- 
ments. The efficiency of fuel use is rising and the proportion of individual space heaters 
to central or furnace-type heaters has fallen rapidly in the past 20 years. Although district 
heating has not been developed to any extent, centrally heated multi-building complexes 
are commonplace. Wood for heating purposes has become insignificant, although wood- 
waste plants (including small thermal-electric plants) are found where this fuel is cheaply 
available from the lumber industry. 


The striking experience in Canada is the lessening of the use of coal, notablv in resi- 
dential and, to a large extent, institutional use and its substitution by oil and natural gas. 
Commercia] and even industrial heating plante are rapidly being converted, because fluid 
fuels cost less, generally speaking, than domestic coal, and their handling is much more 
convenient. 


Industrial Heat and Processing.—Canada. while in the main a raw-material 
producer, has nevertheless reached a high degree of affluence due, in part, to its diverse 
Primary resources and, in part, to a burgeoning secondary industry. In 1967, manu- 
facturers, including chemicals but excluding potash, were in the lead at 34 p.c. of Canadian 
&xports; minerals and metals at 30 p.c. were second, followed by forest products at 21 p.c. 
and agricultural and fish products at 15 p.c. This is in contrast to 1964 when manu- 
facturers were trailing, emphasizing the importance of diversification to Canada. Canada 
's, however, in the peculiar situation of being neighbour to a highly technologically advanced 
country (of ten times Canada’s population) already oriented to a supply economy so that 

te is considerable incentive to trade primary products for intermediate or finished 
goods, With the lowering or abolishing of tariffs, Canada will be obliged to test the eco- 
homie viability of enlarging the seale of the present manufacturing base or establishing 
entirely new secondary processing and manufacturing such as secondary chemicals and 
tynthetics, The obstacles to all secondary industry are the incrementally higher unit 
Capital and operating costs, attributable to relatively short production runs and scaled- 
Process plants. Choosing the correct processing route in converting raw or inter- 


, 
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mediate materials to useful products affords the greatest challenge to the scientist and the 
engineer. In each economic environment there exists a situation that dictates the method- 
ology and the degree of processing of raw-feed stucks. 


In dealing with fuels, processing can be divided into two areas: beneficiation or pro- 
cessing of fuels themselves, and using fuels in combination with other materials, as in the 
field of metallurgy. The value of up-graded products is usually much higher in the latter 
processing than in the former; thus, a ton of coal or iron ore may have a value of $10, a 
ton of coke may cost $20, yet a ton of ordinary steel would be sold for about $120. In this 
conversion, capital investment, skill and energy are the main contributors. Petrochemicals 
is another such case. 


Hydrocarbons.—In the processing of fuels themselves, the oil-refining industry is the 
focus of the highly skilled chemical engineering required in converting ‘crudes’ and other 
feed stocks to intermediate and final products supplying a variety of high-quality products 
for the needs of transportation, heating, generation of electricity, lubrication and highway 
paving. Through further processing of refinery feed stocks, the industry produces a 
multitude of petrochemicals at competitive prices. 


In the past two decades, Canada has raised its oil production fiftyfold and its refining 
capacity fivefold to about 85 p.c. of its national needs, and has become one of the largest 
per capita oil consumers in the world at 800 gallons per annum. Previously, when topping 
plants predominated, there was a glut of residuals but with the advent of catalytic cracking 
and hydrofining plants there has been an increase in higher value products, with residuals 
controlled to market demand. Major international and North American oil companies 
have been looking ahead to secure reliable supplies of crude. Lower-grade oil and even 
coal deposits on the Continent are being investigated against eventual continental de- 
pletion. The Athabasca oil sands in northern Alberta represent one such large potential 
resource, from which a plant is designed to produce 45,000 bbl. a day. 


The hydrocarbons group of natural gas and associated liquids is the most readily 
available for use after simple separation of liquids and extraction of sulphur. Both the 
liquids and the sulphur provide important credits from the deep wet reservoirs. The present 
annual production is about 45,000,000 bbl. of liquids and 2,000,000 tons of sulphur, the 
latter placing Canada as the second largest producer of this commodity. Part of the 
liquids of the processing plants is added to refinery-feed stocks and the other part is used 
for field use and for sale as LPG bottled gas. Although natural gas offers one of the more 
useful source materials for chemical application, its relative cheapness and convenience 
orient it more toward domestic and industrial heating applications. The use of gas is 
equally divided between industrial and commercial-residential loads. 


Coal.—Coal is in a very different position than oil. Basically, the coal industry 
offers a single product which must be available at low cost and therefore can be purified only 
to a minimum level of acceptance. Many Canadian deposits have not been exploited 
because the costs of transportation to markets would be too high. However, it is interesting 
to note that the recent demands (not only domestically, but from the United States and 
Australia and for the Japanese iron and steel industry) point up the relative world depletion 
of coking coals, of low and medium-volatile rank, available at economic prices. For the 
past eight years approximately 1,000,000 tons of medium-volatile coal has been exported 
annually to Japan from Western Canada where no adequate markets for coal existed after 
the conversion of railway transport to diesel power. These mines showed fortitude by 
searching for suitable markets for carbon in a wide area of largely metallurgical application 
such as the smelting of both ferrous and non-ferrous concentrates—and even electrothermal 
reduction of phosphorus. Three of the companies experimented with low-cost non- 
recovery types of coke ovens to produce coke or char for these specialized markets.* The 


* Carbonization in Canada by J.C. Botham from the Proceedings of the Centennial Symposium on the Science and 
Technology of Coal, March 1967, Fuels and Mining Practice Division, Mines Branch, Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Japanese trade now indicates an annual demand of over 5,000,000 tons of coking coal from 
Canada over the next decade, and more Canadian coking coal is expected to be exported 
to western United States. 

In Canada, where coal mines are located far from industrial centres, most of the 
mines do not have carbonization plants. With the disappearance of city gas facilities, 
carbonization is centred around iron and steel plants where the prime product is coke. 
Oven temperatures and time cycles are controlled by the coke requirements, hence the 
quality of the resulting tar varies. Canadian tar production of about 30,000,000 gal. 
per annum—apart from about 10,000,000 gal. of light ends—has a reasonable market as 
coal-tar pitch in the large aluminum industry which uses about 100,000 tons of Canadian- 
produced coal-tar pitch each year and imports about 100,000 tons, mostly from the United 
States. There is little likelihood that the demand for Canadian tar will grow enough 
to provide large markets for raw coal. 


In Canada there will always be an appreciable demand for carbon from coal for metal- 
lurgy. Possibly some non-fuel uses can be developed, sueh as the manufacture of structural 
carbons, but, instead of anticipating chemicals from coal distillation, the future for bulk 
use of coal may be a return, at the right time, to the production of synthetic liquid fuels. 
North American oil companies are increasing their interest in this regard, particularly in 
liquid fuels from cheaply strip-mined, low-rank, reactive coals. 


Petrochemicals.—Although Canada has produced organic chemicals since about the 
turn of the century, the Second World War gave impetus to its present petrochemical 
industry. A Crown company (Polymer Corporation) chose Sarnia in southern Ontario 
as its location for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, because feed stocks were readily 
available from local refineries, and soon became the largest producer in the then British 
Empire. Parallel with this, an ammonia plant for nitrogenous explosives, with hydrogen 
derived from natural gas, was started in Calgary, Alta. After the War, the availability 
of low-cost natural gas and oil was the reason for locating Canada’s second largest petro- 
chemical centre at Edmonton in Alberta. 


Based on refinery feed stocks, the Canadian petrochemical industry has grown to 
include nearly 80 plants with an investment of about $1,000,000,000 and a total annual 
value of products (such as synthetic fibres, detergents and coatings) approximating 
$300,000,000, derived mostly from refinery sources worth about $30,000,000. This gives 
force to the argument in favour of additional processing. This industry now supplies 
most of the chemicals that in the past were derived by coal carbonization and its develop- 
ment is a stimulus for the secondary processing industries of Canada. 


An ammonia-base fertilizer plant would be based on natural gas rather than on coal 
if these two fuel sources were of equal availability and cost, because of the lower capital 
and operating costs of an all-fluid plant. The same is true in many other applications. For 
example, in heating plants, coal-handling equipment requires a larger capital investment 
than does handling equipment for natural gas or oil. It is usually also argued that the 
labour cost of coal-fired plants is higher because, even if fully mechanized, they still require 
larger operating and maintenance staffs. 


Metallurgy.—Metallurgy and fuels are natural ‘‘partners’’, particularly in the ferrous 
industry, because of its size and the opportunities for fuel use from ore reduction to fabrica- 
tion of metal. Thus, as an example, in 1964, fuels used directly for energy (in addition 
to coke in blast furnaces) to produce primary metals and fabrications amounted to over 
1,000,000 tons of solid fuels (mostly coal), 10,000,000 bbl. of petroleum products, and 
about 37,000,000 Mcef. of natural gas. The total value of fuels and electricity used was 
about $200,000,000. For non-metallic products this value was nearly $55,000,000. 


The Canadian iron and steel industry, with a flourishing iron ore industry as an adjunct, 
offers another good example of an integrated segment of the economy somewhat analogous. 
to the uranium industry. The iron ore industry, on a part-ownership basis, now produces 
40,000,000 tons a year; the primary iron and steel industry produces about 9,000,000 
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tons of pig iron and 13,000,000 tons of steel a year, mostly in the market areas of Montreal, 
Toronto and Sault Ste. Marie, which are close to areas of United States use. The Sydney 
plant in Nova Scotia has not flourished because of its remoteness from markets. 


The Canadian iron and steel industry follows modern but classical methods on the 
whole. In addition, there is production of iron as a by-product of complex ores that are 
smelted in electricfurnaces. There is also considerable research activity in direct reduction 
and chemical treatment of the more abundant lean and soft iron ores for the production 
of highly enriched (metallized) materials. 


The use of hydrocarbons is increasing in metallurgy, particularly in iron and steel 
making. Most iron blast furnaces now use oil or natural gas by ‘tuyere injection’. Pyro- 
metallurgy is one of the largest solids-heat process industries—much of it, as yet, stepwise— 
although continuous steel making is emerging. There remains considerable scope for 
investigating fuel efficiencies and improving energy balances, not only for the present 
methods but also for methods in prospect.* Process metallurgy provides the opportunity 
for collective use of fossil fuels for the production of metals, fertilizers and petrochemicals 
which can be a boon to Canada provided the economics of raw materials and products 
are favourable. 


Fuels Research.—There are no accurate figures available for the amount spent in 
research and development on fossil fuels, but a rough estimate indicates that about 5 p.c. 
of the national research and development expenditure is spent in this area, mostly by the 
oil industry. / 

In the processing of hydrocarbons, the international oil industry can be relied upon to 
pursue research mainly to produce commodities at competitive prices and affiliates of the 
international companies continue to establish research laboratories in Canada and should 
be encouraged in this endeavour by the provisions of the Industrial Research and Develop- 
ment Incentives Act which gives some federal tax relief for such expenditures. 


Research in the coal sector is supported co-operatively by industry and government. 


Co-operation between government and industry is also practised in applied subjects— 
in the fuels area, for instance, in carbonization, pipeline transportation and combustion. 
One example is the co-operative research pursued at the Mines Branch, by the Canadian 
Carbonization Research Association composed of the principal steel and coal companies. 
Another example is the Solids Pipeline R & D Association, formed on the research and 
development work pursued by the Alberta Research Council in Edmonton. This Associa- 
tion is composed of a consortium of industrial companies financially assisted by the federal 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. Pilot operations with a loop of four-inch 
pipe 3,600 feet long have been carried out. 


Canada is fortunate in having a reasonably good supply of scientists and engineers 
in metallurgy and in mineral technology generally. When the demand for uranium devel- 
oped in the 1940s, there were enough skilled chemical metallurgists who, with some training, 
were able to contribute to the 15 or so hydro-metallurgical plants that were commissioned 
in less than five years. Again, the existence of advanced technology in ferrous metallurgy, 
with considerable research being pursued by industry and other groups, has developed a 
generation of skilled metallurgists in the country. The same is true of non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy but not on the same scale for each metal or group of allied metals. 


Unfortunately, in the fossil fuel area, no Canadian universities (since McGill’s abortive 
attempt 35 years ago) have set up formal courses in fuel engineering such as are available 
in Britain and, more recently, in Australia. This is probably due in part to the general 
North American university approach of including fuel subjects in chemical and mechanical 
engineering courses. Possibly because of this divided approach, little postgraduate research 
in fuels is being conducted. The Federal Government assists graduate research in univer- 


_ _.* Developments in Iron and Steel Processes and Their Effects on Energy Balance by J. H. Walsh, Paper 2, Symposium 
in Extraction Metallurgy, April 1967, The Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, London, England. 
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sities by grants-in-aid programs now totalling approximately $40,000,000 a year. These 
funds are additional to the very substantial amounts contributed to universities through 
agreements with the provincial governments. 


Pollution.—The greatest challenge to organic fuels as both energy sources and 
reagents for heat processes is the reduction and, hopefully, the prevention of the escape 
of pollutants, both gaseous and solid, into the atmosphere and the concomitant fouling 
and corrosion of heating and reactor surfaces. Much is heard today of atmospheric, 
soil and water pollution. Although water pollution is a serious problem, particularly 
in water-short regions, this evil can be brought under control but atmospheric and con- 
sequent soil pollution are much more serious problems which will be hard to solve quickly 
to avoid serious effect on the existence and expansion of industry in a region or country. 
The serious implications are the amounts of toxic gaseous and solid effluents still being 
discharged into the atmosphere where there are large concentrations of population and 
industry. In unfavourable meteorological conditions the effects have been comparatively 
serious at least for a section of the population. Nuclear power plants should, of course, 
be in full development by the end of the century and should alleviate the situation without 
creating, it is hoped, new problems. Nevertheless, a broad spectrum of heat processes 
using carbon will be continued and expanded. Reduction of contaminants and, hope- 
fully, suppression at source and dilution by stack-height design are already the immediate 
preoccupation of many fuel technologists. However, there is an urgent necessity for close 
co-operative work between government, industry and urban planners for a methodical 
and consistent approach to a step-by-step resolution of this problem, together with an 
education campaign to inform the public. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


Federal assistance to the mining industry takes the form of the provision of detailed 
geological, geophysical, topographical, geodetic, geographical and marine data which are 
of basic importance to the discovery and development of the mineral resources of Canada; 
the provision, through laboratory and pilot-plant research, of technical information con- 
cerning the processing of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; financial 
and technical assistance to the gold-mining industry under the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act, and certain tax incentives. 


The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.—The federal Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources came into being on Oct. 1, 1966. It embraces all of the 
functions of the former Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and new functions 
pertaining to water and energy resources. Apart from its administrative establishments, 
the Department is made up of four Groups—Mines and Geosciences, Mineral Develop- 
ment, Water, and Energy Development—each headed by an assistant deputy minister 
and each aiding the Canadian mineral industry in some way. 


The Mines and Geosciences Group contains four branches—the Mines Branch, the 
Geological Survey of Canada, the Observatories Branch and the Surveys and Mapping 
Branch. The Mines Branch is a large laboratory and pilot-plant complex carrying out ap- 
plied and basic research to discover new and better methods of ensuring mine safety, extract- 
ing and refining ores and other minerals, and using metals and minerals in industry and de- 
fence. Gratifying results have been achieved in the extraction of metals from ores and in 
the refining of low-grade crude oil, in the automation of grinding circuits and cyanide 
leaching processes in gold mills and in the leaching of ground or crushed uranium ores by 
bacteria. In pyrometallurgy—the extraction of metals by heat—applied research is 
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concentrated principally on the combination of shaft and electric furnaces for smelting 
iron ore. In petroleum refining, research concerns hydrogenation, catalytic cracking, and 
catalyst development. This work is highly significant because of the opening-up of un- 
conventional sources such as the Athabasca tar sands and the so-called Colorado oil shales, 
whose economic importance has been recognized by the Mines Branch for many years. 
A close tie-in with producers is maintained in mineral processing in which the emphasis is 
on the concentration of metallic ores and on the processing and improvement of industrial 
minerals. In the field of mineral sciences, the physical, chemical, crystallographic and 
magnetic studies being undertaken on sulphide minerals are of fundamental interest. In 
physical metallurgy, experiments on new alloy combinations continue to yield valuable 
practical benefits for Canadian industry. 


The Mines Branch, on the advice of experts from industry and the universities, also 
awards an annual series of research grants in mining sciences to Canadian universities. 
In 1968, the total amount to be distributed was $100,000. 


The Geological Survey of Canada maps and studies the geology of Canada and carries 
out specialized research to enable its geologists to explain the geology of Canada more 
effectively. It is the major organization engaged in this work in Canada and its studies 
extend to all provinces and territories. The Survey maintains a close co-operation with 
provincial agencies. In the provinces, it endeavours, after prior consultation with the 
provincial government concerned, to fill in the province’s geological framework and thus 
provide a basis for more detailed mapping by provincial geologists and commercial ex- 
ploration companies. In areas under development, the Survey does more detailed mapping 
to supply industry with the geological key to the structures of the orebodies. Each year, 
the Geological Survey sends about 100 parties into many parts of Canada. They conduct 
broad regional investigations in the Canadian Shield, the Appalachian and the Cordilleran 
geosynclinal belts, the sedimentary basins of the mainland and the Arctic Archipelago, 
and in suveonsolentsd sediments. As the first systematic reconnaissance of Canada is 
approaching completion, the country’s major geological features are reasonably well known 
and the Survey is giving increasing attention to fundamental research into field and labo- 
ratory problems, identified in the reconnaissance phase, to understand the geological 
evolution of the country. It publishes the results of its research in memoirs, bulletins, 
papers and maps, and in numerous scientific technical journals. 

The headquarters of the Geological Survey is at Ottawa but it has several regional 
offices and a recently opened Institute of Sedimentary and Petroleum Geology in Calgary 
to serve the special needs of the western provinces. The Survey each year awards a 


large number of grants in support of geological research in Canadian universities; in 1968 
these totalled $263,000. 


The Observatories Branch carries out much geophysical work of interest to the mineral 
industry. It studies, collects and publishes, in the form of maps and charts, information 
on the geomagnetic field in Canada. Most of the information published is obtained from 
airborne geomagnetic surveys, which have ranged over the whole of Canada and across 
the Atlantic to Scandinavia. In addition, the Branch has a network of nine permanent 
geomagnetic observatories, as well as temporary observatories in summer at many widely 
distributed sites. It also operates a network of 26 seismic stations to assist in the study 
of the earth’s interior and to obtain data for its quantitative assessment of seismic risk 
throughout Canada. In gravity research, another means of studying the composition 
of the earth’s crust, the Branch is systematically mapping variations in the earth’s gravity 
on a regional basis throughout Canada, including the Arctic and the floors of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay. The results of all gravity measurements to the end of 
1966 are available in a new Gravity Map of wanada on a scale of 1:2,500,000, or about 40 
miles to the inch. 
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No mineral development is possible without accurate, large-scale topographical 
maps. The Surveys and Mapping Branch, in conjunction with the Mapping and Charting 
Establishment of the Department of National Defence, has completed the topographical 
mapping of the country at the medium scale of 1:250,000, or about four miles to the inch. 
About 35 p.c. of the larger-scale mapping at 1:50,000 has been completed in the more settled 
areas and areas of greater economic importance. 


The Mineral Development Group conducts broad economic and mineral-commodity 
studies and gathers comprehensive domestic and world data on all minerals, including 
energy minerals, for the use of government and private industry. It also administers the 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act (see p. 649), and the Explosives Act, and co- 
ordinates the Department’s foreign-aid work. 


Current activities include regional studies of the mineral economy of a number of 
provinces; assessment of mineral projects in various parts of Canada for which federal 
support has been requested; and the safeguarding of Canadian mineral interests through 
participation in international agencies such as the United Nations Lead-Zinc Study Group, 
the United Nations Steel Committee, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and the International Tin 
Council. In collaboration with the Canadian International Development Agency and with 
the support of industry, the Group is setting up training courses for mineral scientists, 
technologists and economists brought to Canada under the various aid programs, chiefly 
the Colombo Plan, and is advising on mineral projects undertaken by Canada as an aid to 
developing countries. The Group publishes an extensive series of reports and other mate- 
rial, and maintains the Mineral Occurrence Index, which is a listing of about 10,000 mineral 
showings and deposits in Canada that may be consulted by anyone interested. Also of 
considerable value to the mining industry are the federal-provincial roads programs de- 
scribed in Chapter XIX, Part III, Sect. 2. 


The Water Group is charged with the Department’s responsibility for advising on federal 
water policies and for co-ordinating the work of federal agencies in water resource manage- 
ment and water pollution. In addition to broad programs of hydrometric, oceanographic 
and hydrographic work, the Group undertakes and co-ordinates water studies at regional 
levels, conducts research on the relationships of water and renewable resources and main- 
tains a continuing review of national and regional water policies and programs. The Group 
is composed of the Marine Sciences Branch, the Inland Waters Branch and the Policy and 
Planning Branch. Of particular interest to the mining industry are (a) the work being done 
by geophysicists of the Atlantic Oceanographic Group of the Marine Sciences Branch on 
the continental shelf off the Atlantic Coast and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and (b) the 
study of pollution problems in mining areas, such as in northeastern New Brunswick and 
on the headwaters of the Saskatchewan River system, by the Inland Waters Branch. 


The Energy Development Group has broad responsibilities relating to the development 
of plans and policies for all forms of energy; the development of programs, legislation and 
agreements to implement those policies; the direction of studies relating to energy sources 
and requirements; and the co-ordination of policy advice. The Assistant Deputy Minister 
serves as adviser on over-all plans and policies relating to energy sources and requirements. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of administering, in accordance with regulations of the 
Governor in Council, any coal subventions or subsidies voted by Parliament. 


* Revised under the direction of Hon. J. Watson MacNaught, Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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The Board is empowered to undertake research and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 
(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 


(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to devel- 
oping new uses therefor; 


(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 


(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or 
used by persons dealing in coal; 


(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 


(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


In addition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 


The Act authorizes a Board membership of seven, including the chairman. The 
latter is the chief executive officer, has the status of a deputy minister, spends full time 
on the Board’s business, receives a salary and is in charge of a public service staff. The 
other members, men of long experience and expert knowledge of aspects and regions of the 
Canadian coal industry, receive per diem payments and travelling expenses while attending 
Board meetings or while otherwise officially engaged on Board business. 


In general, the Board and its staff constitute a central agency through which repre- 
sentations on coal matters are made to the Government from any sector of the industry 
or the public. Conducting a continuous study of developments and problems within the 
industry, exchanging information with provincial authorities concerned with coal and with 
national authorities and agencies in other countries and maintaining a complete file of 
Canadian coal information, the Board makes recommendations to the Government and 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Since its inception, the Board has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities 
relating to coal of various government departments and other agencies. Its own respon- 
sibilities in research on the mining and utilization of coal have been carried out mainly by 
the Fuels Research Centre, Mines Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
although, on occasion, the Board has recommended or commissioned specialized types of 
research to be conducted outside the government service. As a contribution to the co- 
ordination of coal research and to the dissemination to the industry of technical informa- 
tion resulting from research, the Board initiated the now annual Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences on Coal. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects much of the statistical 
information required by the Board. 


Government purchases of fuel, which constitute an important outlet for coal, claim 
a part of the time of the Board’s staff in an advisory capacity. Advice on fuel matters 
is also continuously available to all government departments and agencies. A senior 
official of the Coal Board is chairman of the Interdepartmental Fuel Committee, which 
advises on the supply, purchase and utilization of fuel for the Department of National 
Defence, and of the Dominion Fuel Committee, which is organized along similar lines as 
an advisory body to other government departments. 


The subvention assistance on the movement of Canadian coals, which the Board 
administers, is authorized by votes of money by Parliament; payments are in accordance 
with Regulations established by Order in Council. This assistance, which has been pro- 
vided in varying degrees for the past 30 years, was designed to further the marketing of 
Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid-down costs of Canadian coals with 
imported coals. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, a total of 5,323,337 tons of coal 
was shipped under subvention and $33,332,465 was paid in assistance. (See also Chapter 
XXI, Part IT, Section 4.) 
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Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act.—Under this Act, which came into force 
in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 95), financial assistance is provided to marginal gold mines to counter- 
act the effects of increasing costs of production and a fixed price for gold. By enabling 
gold mines to extend their productive life, the subventions help communities dependent on 
gold mining to adjust gradually to diminishing support. The application of the Act was 
extended to Dec. 31, 1970 by an amendment passed on Nov. 28, 1967. The Act is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


An amendment to the Act in 1963, whieh extended provisions of the Act to Dee. 31, 
1967, also introduced a restriction which affects lode gold mines coming into production 
after June 30, 1965; such mines are eligible for assistance only if the mine provides direct 
economic support to an existing community, that is, if the majority of the persons employed 
at the mine reside in one or more of the established communities that are specified in a 
schedule to the Act. The restriction does not apply to lode mines in production before 
July 1, 1965 nor to placer gold mines. 


The amount of assistance payable to an operator is determined by a formula and is 
based on the average cost of production per ounce and the number of ounces produced; it 
ranges from zero to $10.27 per ounce produced. Gold mines having a cost of production of 
$26.50 or less per ounce receive no assistance and those having a cost of production of $45 
or more per ounce receive the maximum rate of $10.27 per ounce. 


Under the current formula, the assistance payable to the operator of a gold mine is 
computed by adding 25 p.c. to the product of two factors—the “rate of assistance” and the 
number of “assistance ounces”. The number of assistance ounces is two thirds of the total 
ounces produced and sold to the Royal Canadian Mint by a mine in a calendar year. The 
rate-of-assistance factor is two thirds of the amount by which the average cost of production 
exceeds $26.50. The rate-of-assistance factor is limited to a maximum of $12.33 which is 
reached when the average cost of production rises to $45 per ounce of gold produced. The 
average cost of production is determined by dividing the total allowable costs by the total 
number of ounces produced in the form of bullion from the mine in a calendar year. Only 
those ounces of gold that have been sold to the Royal Canadian Mint are eligible for inclu- 
sion in the assistance-ounces factor. The cost of production includes mining, milling, smelt- 
ing, refining, transportation and administration costs. Allowances are made for deprecia- 
tion, pre-production costs and expenditures on exploration and development on the mine 
property in accordance with the Regulations. 


The amounts paid to operators of gold mines to Mar. 31, 1968 for the years 1948-67, 
inclusive, totalled $246,360,675 on a production of 55,369,122 oz.t. of gold produced and 
sold in accordance with the requirements of the Act. The assistance payable for gold pro- 
duced and sold under the Act in the calendar year 1967 was estimated to be $15,400,000. 


The governors of the central banks of Belgium, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the United States met in Washington on Mar. 16-17, 
1968 to consider problems related to the maintenance of exchange stability. The governors 
agreed to establish a two-price system for gold. Only gold then held in the official reserves 
of the seven countries would be bought or sold in transactions with monetary authorities 
at the existing price of $35(U.S.) an ounce. It was agreed that gold in the official reserves 
would not be sold in any other gold market, nor would gold be purchased from the market by 
the centra] banks. 


As a consequence of the agreement, Canada may sell newly mined gold only on the free 
market. The price of gold on the free market is determined by supply and demand. 


Following the agreement by the central bankers, the Royal Canadian Mint continued 
to purchase gold from gold mine operators at a price of $35(U.S.). Thus, gold newly mined 
in Canada continued to he eligible for assistance under the Emergency Gold Mining Assis- 
tance Act provided it was sold to the Mint. It should be noted that the amount of assis- 
tance payable to a gold mine operator is based on the cost of production of the gold and is 
not related to its selling price. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through the Mines Branch of 
the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, provides several valuable services 
to those interested or involved in exploration and mining, including: the conduct of a 
continuing program of mineral assessment designed to encourage development of the mineral 
resources of the province; the inspection of exploration work carried out on concession areas 
and the examination of mining operations; the administration of beaches (contro! of removal 
of sand and gravel as a conservation measure) and the collection of data relevant to the 
control of sand removal; the identification of mineral rock specimens submitted by the 
public and the examination of corresponding occurrences where such is warranted; the dis- 
pensing of technical advice, in so far as possible, to those who seek such service (i.e., in 
hydrological problems and on the availability of quarriable peat moss to be removed by 
permit); co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada and other Federal Govern- 
ment agencies; and the preparation and publication of data useful for educational and 
general informational purposes, including the preparation of mineral and rock sample sets. 
Geological reports, geophysical maps and compilations of general data pertaining to 
specific areas are procurable at nominal cost and other information from unclassified files 
is made available to interested parties. Prospector’s or miner’s permits are issued by the 
Mines Branch and mining claims are recorded. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. Mining machinery and equipment to be used in 
searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Division of the Department of Natural Resources hag 
three Branches. The Mineral Resources Branch administers the disposition of Crown 
mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, 
issuing of mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and 
index claim maps are prepared for distribution. The Branch is responsible for general 
and detailed geological mapping and investigations. Maps and reports are prepared for 
distribution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary 
examinations of mineral prospects are made when requested and circumstances warrant. 
The Mines Branch administers the safety regulations governing operations under the 
Mining Act. All mines are regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and 
certain equipment used in mines must be approved. The Branch is responsible also for 
the collection of mining taxes and royalties and the preparation of statistics on mineral 
production. The Water Branch administers the Water Act, is responsible for the use and 
allocation of all surface, ground and shore waters and for pollution control measures and 
implements policy matters as determined by the New Brunswick Water Authority. A 
Regional Office located at Bathurst, staffed by geologists and inspectors, serves as a record- 
ing office for northeastern New Brunswick and another at St. George, staffed by a senior 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
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geologist, conducts regional work and assists exploration companies and prospectors work- 
ing in the southwestern area. Claim maps and topographical, geological and aeromagnetic 
maps are available for perusal and distribution. 


Quebec.—Through its Director-General of Mines, the Department of Natural Re- 
sources is responsible for implementing the Mining Act (SQ 1965, c. 34) and the Mining 
Duties Act (SQ 1965, c. 35). The directorate includes the following four branches: Geo- 
logical Services, Mining Services, Laboratory, and Pilot Plant, as well as three divisions: 
Taxation, Mining Conflicts and Mines Archives. 


The Geological Services Branch is concerned with geological exploration, mineral 
deposits, mapping and hydrogeology. It conducts studies on the geological composition of 
Quebec territory for the development of mineral resources; following yearly expeditions, 
detailed reports of the findings and geological maps of different regions are made available 
for the use of interested persons. A unique system of index plans affords prospectors a 
precise, quick and valuable technical documentation. The Branch also conducts surveys 
on underground water and supervises drilling and boring by private companies exploring 
for hydrocarbons. 


The Mining Services Branch is concerned with civil engineering and mining exploration 
and inspection. It issues prospecting and development permits, grants mining lands for 
working purposes, and collects fees for mining rights. It is responsible for the inspection 
of mines, quarries and processing plants to ensure that operations are consistent with 
regulations and to ensure the safety of mine workers. A trained rescue crew of about 375 
members operates as three main groups and nine secondary groups. In addition, all 
workers in active underground mines are trained in rescue operations. The Department 
undertakes the construction and maintenance of mining roads as authorized under the 
Mining Act; it has constructed and paid the full cost of certain highways leading to new 
mining districts. In addition, to avoid the establishment of slums in the vicinity of mining 
enterprises, the Department regulates the use of the land and authorizes the building of 
well-organized residential areas. 


Laboratories, operated for the use of prospectors, geologists, engineers and mine oper- 
ators, include equipment for mineralogy, petrography, the dressing of ore, wet and dry 
assays, spectrography or X-ray photography. Mineral determinations are made free of 
charge but the assaying of ore content is subject to a fee; free coupons are issued by the 
Department to be used by prospectors for payment of assays. The laboratories have 
patented 12 new processes for the extraction and treatment of minerals and, because of the 
development of such new metallurgical processes, certain minerals once deemed valueless 
are now of great commercial importance. 


The Taxation Division levies duties on mining operations as stipulated in the Mining 
Duties Act. The Mining Conflicts Division verifies the existence or the validity of claims 
as provided for in Part VI of the Mining Act. The maintenance and custody of mining 
records is the responsibility of the Mines Archives Division. 


To provide for the future development of the mining industry, scholarships are granted 
to students wishing to follow a career in geology, mining and metallurgical engineering, as 
well as to students in hydrology or other relevant fields of science (hydro-electricity, 
hydraulics or meteorology). The Department, in co-operation with universities in Quebec 
and Montreal, gives yearly courses in prospecting and lectures are given by departmental 
geologists and engineers at various points in the province. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province. The Mining Lands Branch 
of the Department handles all matters dealing with the recording of mining claims, assess- 
ment work, etc., and the preparation of title to mining lands. As a service to the mining 
public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to date, showing lands open for 
staking and recorded and patented claims therein. District Mining Recorders maintain 
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offices at strategic locations throughout the province. The Geological Branch carries on a 
continuing program of geological mapping and investigations and prepares, for the use of 
the public, detailed reports and maps of the areas studied. In co-operation with the 
Geological Survey of Canada, a program to fly and map the province by airborne magnet- 
ometer surveys will be completed this year. In many active areas of the province resident 
geologists gather and make available to the public information concerning geological 
conditions, exploration and development within their respective districts. A geologist 
specializing in industrial minerals investigates methods of treatment and recovery of such 
minerals and compiles data on the uses, specifications and markets for such products. 
During the winter months, courses of instruction for prospectors are held in various centres 
throughout the province. 


The Laboratory Branch provides assay and analytical services and conducts mineral- 
ogical investigations to aid in the discovery and development of mineral deposits. Its 
services are available to the mining industry and the public at large. The Temiskaming 
Testing Laboratory, situated at Cobalt, operates a bulk sampling plant and assay laboratory 
to assist the producers of the area in marketing their silver-cobalt ores. 


The Inspection Branch administers the operating rules of the Mining Act which call 
for the regular examination of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain 
metallurgical works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the 
men employed. District offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining 
centres of the province. Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated 
under the supervision of the Branch and all hoisting ropes in use at mines are periodically 
tested by a Branch-operated cable-testing laboratory. 


Since 1951 the Department has been engaged in a road-building program to give access 
to mineralized areas and open them for full development. In 1955 this became an inter- 
departmental project-with other interested departments participating through an interde- 
partmental committee of Ministers which decides on priorities and locations. Actual 
construction is carried out by the Department of Highways. Under the federal-provincial 
Roads to Resources Program inaugurated in Ontario in 1959, the provincial government 
shared equally in the cost of constructing roads to otherwise inaccessible areas (see also the 
Transportation Chapter, Part III, Section 2). The agreement expired on Mar. 31, 1967. 


The Public Relations Branch of the Department carries out a regular publicity and 
information program and maintains a library of films on minin g subjects which are available 
for free loan to the public. Each year, displays pertaining to mining are prepared and 
presented at the Canadian National Exhibition and elsewhere in the province. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, by 
the Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the grant- 
ing and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. Manitoba also aids the mining industry by assisting in the construc- 
tion of access roads to mining districts. 


To encourage the exploration for minerals in Manitoba, the Mineral Exploration Assist- 
ance Act was passed in April 1966. This Act provides for the payment of grants to indivi- 
duals to assist in defraying the cost of exploration within designated areas. If assisted 
exploration results in the discovery of a deposit, the grant is repayable from the profits of 
the mine; a grant for exploration that proves unsuccessful is not repayable. 
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Saskatchewan.—Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administered 
by the Department of Mineral Resources. The Mineral Lands Branch of the Department 
is responsible for administering the Precambrian Assistance Program. This Program, 
designed to stimulate development and utilization of the mineralized areas of northern 
Saskatchewan, offers to industry a 50-p.c. rebate of approved exploration expenditures on 
a specified area or property to a maximum of $50,000 a year for each individual or company 
and a maximum of $150,000 on any one area or property. This Branch is also responsible 
for making disposition of all Crown minerals and maintains records respecting areas let 
out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, located at Regina, La Ronge, Uranium 
City and Creighton, assist the public in determining the lands available and accept appli- 
cations. 


Officers of the Mines Inspection Branch, under the authority of the Mines Regulation 
Act, make regular examinations of all mines to ensure proper conditions for the health and 
safety of the men employed. Safety education, particularly in the form of first aid and 
mine rescue instruction, is also a part of the work of this Branch. All Branch officers are 
stationed at the Regina headquarters. 


The Precambrian Geology Division of the Geological Sciences Branch conducts geological 
surveys in the shield areas of the province and publishes maps and reports for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the industry. Resident geologists are maintained at Uranium City 
and La Ronge and at the latter centre a laboratory provides for the storage and examination 
of core and samples. The Division processes exploration data and assessment work to be 
made available for inspection by the industry. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
pays the cost of training mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a 
similar way by the Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, 
are also concerned with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each 
owner of oil and gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This 
Board compiles periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil 
development in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of 
Alberta which has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward 
projects concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied 
the occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, and the up-grading and cleaning of 
coal, and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also p. 412). 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in develop- 
ing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of Oil Well 
Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains a detailed 
supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. 
Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special reductions pro- 
vided for in the Alberta Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel provisions in the 
federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
Columbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
the work of the Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for prose 
pectors registered with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by depart- 
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mental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $800, for prospectors; 
assistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure 
safe operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—As of Jan. 1, 1968, the mineral rights 
vested in the Crown in right of Canada are those situated in the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories, those in the islands of Hudson Bay and under Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait, and those under Canada’s continental shelves. The Supreme Court of 
Canada in a recent decision made it clear that, as between Canada and the Province of 
British Columbia, the Crown in right of Canada owns and has legislative jurisdiction over 
‘lands, including mines and minerals and other natural resources, of the sea bed and sub- 
soil seaward from the ordinary low-water mark on the coast of the mainland and the 
several islands of British Columbia, outside the harbours, bays, estuaries and other similar 
inland waters to the outer limits of the territorial sea of Canada, as defined in the Terri- 
torial Sea and Fishing Zones Act...’”’. The Court also decided that the Federal Govern- 
ment owns and has legislative jurisdiction ‘‘in respect of the mineral and other natural 
resources of the sea bed and subsoil beyond that part of the territorial sea of Canada... 
to a depth of 200 meters or, beyond that limit, to where the depth of the superjacent waters 
admits of the exploitation of the minerals and other natural resources of the said area’. 


In addition, the mineral rights of some small and usually isolated areas scattered 
throughout the provinces are vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. The Depart- 
ment of Energy, Mines and Resources is responsible for the disposition of mineral rights 
and for the administration and enforcement of regulations relating to minerals in Canada’s 
offshore areas, other than those under Arctic coastal waters, in Hudson Bay, the islands in 
Hudson Bay, Hudson Strait and the small parcels above mentioned. The Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development is similarly responsible in the Yukon Territory, 
the Northwest Territories and the offshore rights under Arctic coastal waters; this Depart- 
ment also acts as adviser to Indian bands in Indian reserves and is responsible for the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the relevant regulations. 


Mineral rights of Indian reserves in the provinces are also vested in the Crown in the 
right of Canada and are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The minerals on an Indian reserve may be 
developed under the Indian Oil and Gas Regulations or the Indian Mining Regulations for 
the benefit of the band of Indians having rights to the reserve, only after the band has given 
approval by referendum. Indian band councils are encouraged to take a share of respon- 
sibility in the management of their mineral resources. 


Mining exploration is carried out in the Yukon Territory in accordance with the 
provisions of the Yukon Quartz Mining Act and the Yukon Placer Mining Act; in the 
Northwest Territories, including Arctic coastal waters, operations are governed by the 
Canada Mining Regulations 1961 as amended. There are also the Territorial Dredging 
Regulations, Territorial Coal Regulations and Territorial Quarrying Regulations common 
to both territories. In the Yukon Territory, mining rights may be acquired by staking 
claims under the appropriate Acts or Regulations. A one-year lease may be obtained to 
prospect for the purposes of placer mining, renewable for two additional periods of one 
year each; a 21-year lease, renewable for a like period, may be obtained under the Yukon 
Quartz Mining Act. 


Under the Canada Mining Regulations, a prospector’s licence is required. Staked 
claims must be converted to lease or relinquished within ten years. In certain areas, a 
system of exploration by permit over large areas is allowed. ‘Any individual over 18 years 
of age or any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada may 
hold a prospector’s licence. No lease will be granted to an individual unless the Minister 
of the Department involved is satisfied that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be 
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the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such lease; no lease will be granted to a 
corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 50 p.c. of the issued shares of the 
corporation are owned by Canadian citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed 
on a recognized Canadian stock exchange and that Canadians will have the opportunity of 
participating in the financing and ownership of the corporation. Any new mine begin- 
ning production after the Canada Mining Regulations came into force in 1961 will not be 
_ required to pay royalties for a period of 36 months, starting from the day the mine comes 
into production. Production date is established as the date determined under the pro- 
visions of the Income Tax Act. 


An exploration assistance fund for petroleum and other minerals in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories was established by the Federal Government in 1966. Initially 
limited to $3,000,000 per year, the fund may provide 40 p.c. of the cost of approved explor- 
ation programs. Assistance is available only to Canadian citizens or companies incor- 
porated in Canada. Named the Northern Mineral] Exploration Program, it is designed to 
encourage investment from additional Canadian sources previously not attracted to invest- 
ment in northern exploration operations. 


Oil and Gas Legislation.—The Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and the Canada 
Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations, issued pursuant to the Territorial Lands 
Act and the Public Lands Grants Act, regulate the disposition of oil and gas rights and 
regulate exploration and development in the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories 
and the offshore areas of the continental shelves, but not under lands within any provinces. 
Only subsurface rights and those beneath the sea bed are granted. When required, surface 
rights are negotiated separately. An exploratory permit may be granted and such permit 
issued on or after Jan. 1, 1968, depending on the area covered thereby, is valid for a term of 
three, four or six years; a permit is renewable for one-year periods up to six times by the 
Chief of the Resources Management Division, Resource and Economic Group, Department 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and further renewals may be granted by the 
Minister. Leases, which are renewable if oil or gas is still able to be produced, must con- 
form to prescribed land patterns but must not exceed 50 p.c. of the area of an exploratory 
permit area. 


An oil and gas exploratory permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years of 
age or to any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, or 
incorporated in any province of Canada. No oil and gas lease granted to a permittee will 
be issued to an individual unless the Minister of the Department involved is satisfied that 
the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest acquired 
under such lease, or to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 50 p.c. 
of the issued shares of the corporation are beneficially owned by persons who are Canadian 
citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock 
exchange, and that Canadians will have an opportunity of participating in the financing and 
ownership of the corporation. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—In general, all Crown mineral lands 
lying within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within 
Indian reserves, National Parks and other lands which are under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. The 
exception is Quebec where all mineral lands except those granted to individuals in the town- 
ships prior to 1880 are administered by the province; also mining rights on federal lands in 
Quebec are administered by the province. 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario, mineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia, no mineral rights belong 
to the owner of the land except those pertaining to gypsum and building materials, and 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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the Governor in Council may declare deposits of either limestone or building materials | 
to be minerals. Such declaration is to be based on economic value or to serve the public — 
interest. In such case, the initial privilege of acquiring the declared minerals lies with — 
the owner of the surface rights who must then conform with the requirements of the Mines 
Act. In Newfoundland, mineral and quarry rights are expressly reserved. Some early 
grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Quebec 
and Newfoundland also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights must 
be obtained separately by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering the 
mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals 
(or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum and gas) and quarrying. 


Provincial mining regulations under these divisions are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 


Placer.—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and 
held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta and Saskatchewan, a prospector’s 
or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the 
licence being general in some areas but limited in others: a claim of promising ground of a 
specified size may then be staked. In Manitoba and British Columbia a licence is required 
only for staking and in British Columbia any number of dispositions may be staked under 
one licence. A claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of recording fees 
made, except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified value per annum 
must be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years except in Quebec where a 
development licence may be renewed on a yearly basis; also in Saskatchewan there is no 
work commitment in the first year of the claim. There is no time limit in British Columbia 
but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent two fifths, must be performed 
and recorded before a lease may be obtained. In Quebec, a specified number of man-hours 
of work must be performed and the excess may be carried forward for renewal of licence. 
The taxation applied most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or 
royalties. In Saskatchewan, suhsurface mineral regulations covering non-metallics stipu- 
late the size and type of dispositions that may be made in order to maintain the disposition 


in good standing, provide for fees, rentals and royalties, and set out generally the rights and 
obligations of the disposition holder. 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, the search 
for and development of petroleum and natural gas may be carried out under a prospecting 
or search permit followed by a working lease; the search permit covers a period of five years 
and an acreage of not over 60,000 acres, whereas the lease extends over a 20-year period and 
an acreage not over half the acreage of the permit. In Nova Scotia, mining rights to 
certain minerals, including petroleum, occurring under differing conditions may be held by 
different licensees. Provision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations govern 
methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit 
or reservation is usually required; however, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any 
discovery of oil or gas is made. In Manitoba and Alherta, exploration costs are applicable 
in part on the first year’s lease rental and, in British Columbia and Saskatchewan. credit 
Is given for up to 24 months’ rental, having regard to the amount of excess credit estab- 
lished. In other provinces, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining 


a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling obligations and paying a 
rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 
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Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. In Nova Scotia, sand deposits of a quality suitable for uses other than 
building purposes and limestone deposits of metallurgical grade belong to the Crown; 
gypsum quarries belong to the owner of the property. Under the New Brunswick Quar- 
riable Substances Act, 1968, quarriable substances (ordinary stone, building and construc- 
tion stone, sand, gravel, peat and peat moss) are vested in the owner of the land in or on 
which they lie; the Minister with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
designate a shore area lying outside Crown land to be subject to the Act; and no person 
shall take or remove or cause to be taken or removed more than one half cubic yard of a 
quarriable substance from Crown land or a designated shore area without obtaining a 
permit or lease. On Quebec public lands and on those granted to individuals after Jan. 1, 
1966, the stone, sand and gravel, like other building materials, belong to the Crown; quarries 
located on land granted to individuals prior to 1966 remain in the possession of the owners 
of the surface; the right to exploit all building materials except sand and gravel may be 
acquired by ordinary staking-out and the right to work sand and gravel beds is set by regula- 
tion. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel on the surface and all sand and gravel obtainable 
by stripping off the overburden or other surface operation belong to the owner of the surface 
of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay and marl recovered by excavating from the 
surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals 
and Fuels 


Table 34 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1966. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1967 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 
of mining and quarrying industries. 


34.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1966 


Note.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 


Country Dee space Copper Nickel | Iron Ore Zinc Beira Asbestos} Gold 
000 000 metric 000 000 ”000,000 "000 kilo- 
metric metric tons metric metric cu. metric | grammes 
tons tons tons tons metres tons 
PALO AS 8 segues, sce Seine oe 920 2.6 — _— — — — 
OBOE cba 0 irene SA 33 , 267 1.2 we 906 13.1 2,046 — _— 
USE ee Se ee ee a —_ _ 494 — — _ _ 
FATZONUING® oie thorn oe dain sracere 14,975 — — 74 26.6 4,531 0.2 _ 
LATEST Bee Re Bg 111.0 — 7,367 375.3 12.2 28,481 
NGBEOIR 4 Re sea wsune Bass ace 25151 1.9 —_— 1,099 10.5 1,874 _ — 
SSC IEPA? Bor a his ava co 3,144 — _— _ —_— _— _— _ 
RACDAGOB Ts on ane: ito tas one — — —_ —_ _ 3 — _ 
TOD Tee Ree een Sele — — _— 37 — 59 _ _ 
Co Ce or Sas 417 5.71 _ _ 16.7! 114 -- 1,628 
i Als Cees Beer 5,548 3.6 1,135 15,813 a 789 272.9 5,224 
LOTS ge Geennone Sarae 78 — a 3,747 _ 180 _— — 
LCOS BP eseie B ae 4,693 — = — — 201 _ _- 
Ln Phy ee en oe 404 30.0 — 815 77.6 o 1.8 — 
GAAS hc cade s tide ncar 568 0.2 70 — 6.0 -- — — 
SEAINGTOOM fois aon c-3:04n cam — = — —_ -- = — 28 
MEIBEAS CE se atthe es vche ck 00 43,470 461.1 | 212,337 22,594 949.8 43,829 | 1,353.4 | 101,830 
Central African Republic. . — -- = a= _ — _ 
21S Ee Bo 1,620 681.7 _ 7,788 1.3 1,584 -— 2,460 
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34.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1966—continued 


Country eee Copper | Nickel | Iron Ore Zine N ateral Asbestos | Gold 
000 000 metric 000 000 000,000 000 kilo- 
metric metric tons metric metric cu. metric | grammes 
tons tons tons tons metres tons 
China— 
Mainland... — 90.0 —_ — 100.0 _ _— _ 
Taiwan... 32 2.0 — — — 439 0.7 1,300 
Colombia...... 9,938 _— — 330 _ 1,019 _ 8,735 
Congo— 
Brazzavillevion. ..cte. ae: 62 os a _ Ux — — 130 
Democratic Republic of _— 316.9 — — 113.4 — — 4,971 
Cuba 30 —- 27,400 _— — — — — 
Cy prusiicaece aun — 24.71 _ -— — — 25.5 — 
Czechoslovakia. 190 _ _ 633 — — aaa — 
Denmark. _ _ _ 13 _ _— _ _— 
Ecundor.. 342 — _ — — _ — 338 
Ethiopia.... _ _ _ —_ _ _ _ 746 
Fiji Islands. _ — — _ — — 3,501 
Finland... — 28.7 3, 843 409 62.5 — 12.1 481 
France........ 2,932 _— _ 17,250 23.5 5,161 — _ 
French Guiana.. ie _— — — — — — — 20 
Gabon aceon ontes ne 447 — — —_ — 11 -- 1,072 
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34.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1966—concluded 
Country Miata Copper | Nickel | Iron Ore Zinc poe Asbestos | Gold 
000 000 metric 000 000 ’000,000 000 kilo- 
metric metric tons metric metric Cts metric | grammes 
tons tons tons tons metres tons 

Martugal. Goose skanckvtass.s -_- 3.7 — 93 1.4 _ — 572 
REALS. eee ce sean ee 13,845 _— — — — _ — — 
RINIANIR, Meese oct «ones 12,825 —_ — 804 = 18,616 — — 
PSA e ULTRA DIA. fess cucees’s « 119,456 — — -- — — _ — 
BHEITH PRONG Hes Sots tite css _ _— _ 1,331 — — — — 
Beoreb VATEICHy ote wena ere slates — 119.8 5,400 4,366 = -- 250.9 | 960, 467 
South West Africa......... _ 37.3 — — 28.2 — — — 
Southern Rhodesia........ — 17.2 700 — — _ 160.0 17,100 

SEUSS gE oe Ge a eee 27 8.4 — 2,550 56.2 —_ a 693 
DUGAN Wala ae ee caves — — _ 20 —_ — _ 6 
MMCINAIN ... suck ecu e oe ee —_ -- _ _ — _ _ 161 
PVAZLANG vee esc vse vies sie aise _— _ _ _— —_ — 32.8 10 
RIWOUON >: Seer. yssceiee ns os 27 15.2 — 16,924 83.4 — — 2,425 
WatROrlanGs on 4... saicec sans _ — _ 26 —_ _ — _ 
Tanzania, United Republic 

aun ko Sieh wan satnoa.s — _ — — — _ — 1,725 
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Trucial Oman. ........5.. 17,507 —_ — — —_ — _— _ 
BR OWISIA.. sce veitere ve. cites sine — — 620 2.8 8 — — 
UE KOY.2 5 ones cence ca siek pers 2,041 28.9 _— 925 8.7 — 4.2 — 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republical. 6 ccs ens 265,125 800.0 90, 000 92,974 420.0 | 142,962 840.0 — 
United Arab Republic..... 6, 264 _- — 220 — — 1.9 — 
United States............. 409,170 | 1,296.5 14,553 52,209 519.5 | 487,289 114.2 56, 036 
pper Voltaic < esict ees — — _— _ _— — _ 500 
Venezuela..........,,..2+:| 176,418 — — 11,418 — 6, 856 — 526 
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Section 1.—Electric Power Development 


Subsection 1.—Historical and Current Trends in Power Development 


Electric power development in Canada has undergone remarkable and sustained 
growth since the beginning of the century. From a modest 133,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity installed at the end of 1900, Canada’s installed hydro capacity rose to 23,405,000 
kw. by the end of 1967 and thermal capacity to almost 9,600,000 kw. 


The facing chart shows the expansion in installed generating capacity in hydro and 
thermal stations that has taken place since 1920. Thermal-electric power development 
in Canada was not well documented early in the century but it is apparent that its growth 
was slow and of relatively minor importance until the late 1940s. The rate of develop- 
ment of hydro facilities, on the other hand, tended to accelerate after the turn of the 
century when improvements in electric power transmission techniques were introduced 


and increasing emphasis began to be placed on the construction of large hydro-electric 
stations. 


During the prosperous 1920s, demand for electricity became heavier and the rate of 
installation increased appreciably. Then, under the depressed conditions of the early 
1930s, power demand dropped off but did not show up immediately as a drop in the installa- 
tion rate because of the time lag inherent in hydro-electric power development. The 
completion of hydro projects initiated prior to the depression period accounted for the 
continuation of a high rate of capacity installation up until 1935; thereafter, poor economic 
conditions in the 1935-39 period resulted in a reduced rate. 


In the early war years, the tremendous demand for power to drive Canada’s war 
industries accounted for the sharp rise in installation of new generating facilities between 
1940 and 1943, but in the later war years construction dropped off so that, from 1944 to 
1947, a second flattening occurred in the growth curve. After the War, industrial ex- 
pansion and rapidly growing residential and agricultural development placed extremely 
heavy demands on power generating facilities. To stay abreast of these demands required 

* Sections 1 and 2 of this Chapter were prepared by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Energy, Mines 


and Resources, Ottawa; Sections 3 and 4 were revised by the Energy Statistics Section, Industry Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and Section 5 by the various provincia] Commissions concerned. 


. , A special article on ‘Fuels in Canada’, which discusses the sources and utilization of energy in Canada, appears 
in the preceding chapter at pp. 637-645. 
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the installation of new capacity at a rate higher than at any time in Canada’s history. — 
These demands also led to the start of an extensive program of thermal plant construction — 
in the early 1950s, since they could not be satisfied from hydro sources alone. In the period 
1950-67, the average annual rate of installation of both hydro and thermal facilities was 
about 1,400,000 kw., with hydro contributing two kilowatts of new capacity for each 
kilowatt contributed by thermal. However, it is interesting to note that the average 
increase in thermal generating capacity over the five years 1963-67 has equalled the average 
increase in hydro capacity. 


Table 1 shows the status of installed generating capacity in hydro and thermal stations 
and the combined total for all stations in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1968. 


1.—Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1968 


Province or Territory Hydro Thermal Total 
kw. 
Newfoundland... ......aenesee acct a eee nee Bit ea sts 696 , 000 
Prince Edward Islandshaseseis see aoe ee eee _— 
Nova Scotian: .cciass. Weer eee emer ee ee Eee es 152,000 
New Brunswick......Sammcaren see eee ee ee ee eee 262,000 
Quebec... che oy « Biayaielevaseueta Bias ovevelc o a/eave/si nsec ete ies ol nT orate inte coe 11,009,000 
Ontario: «5.0. Pyc.s-c eee Oe nae 
Manitoba... .:.5.:% 0. 30s ee eee eee eee 
Saskatchewan. »..:c.. eaten eee eee ee Pees 
ALD OF bi ossesicia. ices 3 SR ee eee 
British-Columbia, .. ene os etce eoeee ee ee ae 
Yukon ‘Territory .\., . .Bacseckec ecm eee eee Te eee 28,000 5,000 33,000 
Northwest Territoriestic seen ee ee 35,000 29,000 64,000 
Camada...)..§..5:1;.:atoeren ter eee nee ee ys 23,405,000 9,588,000 32, 993,000 


Current Trends.—Although water power traditionally has been and still is the 
main source of electric energy in Canada, thermal sources some day will undoubtedly 
become the main supplier. The choice between development of a hydro-electric power 
site and construction of a thermal generating station must take into account a number of 
complex considerations, the most important of which are economic in nature. In the case 
of a hydro-electric project, the heavy capital costs involved in construction are offset by 
maintenance and operating costs considerably lower than those for a thermal plant. The 
long life of a hydro plant and the dependability and flexibility of operation in meeting 
varying loads are added advantages. Also important is the fact that water is a renewable 
resource. The thermal station, on the other hand, can be located close to the demand 
area, with a consequent saving in transmission costs. With the current trend to large 
steam stations, however, a certain amount of the flexibility of location of thermal stations 
is lost because such units require considerable quantities of water for cooling purposes, 
making it essential that they be sited close to an adequate water supply. 


The marked trend to thermal development which became apparent in the 1950s can 
be explained in part by the fact that, by that time in many parts of Canada, most of the 
hydro-electric sites within economic transmission distance of load centres had been de- 
veloped and planners had to turn to other sources of electric energy. More recently, 
however, advances in extra-high-voltage transmission techniques are providing a renewed 
impetus to the development of hydro power sites previously considered too remote. 


Because of the relatively long starting-up time required by large thermal units, thermal 
stations tend to lack flexibility of operation and can be used most efficiently to meet con- 
tinuous load conditions. Hydro stations, on the other hand, can put generating units on 
line with minimum delay and hence are admirably suited to supply power to meet the peak 
loads which may occur several times each day. By combining the advantages of both 
hydro and thermal stations in integrated supply systems, power producers are now achieving 
much greater flexibility of operation. 


| 
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Another trend in development designed to meet the problem of varying daily loads is 
the use of pumped storage. An example is the Sir Adam Beck hydro development at 
Niagara Falls where water taken from the Niagara River above the Falls is carried by 
tunnel and power canal to penstocks which supply the main generating station on the 
bank of the Niagara River some distance below the Falls. In off-peak hours, power from 
the main station is used to pump water from the power canal into a reservoir maintained 
at a higher level; during peak-load hours, the pumps, which are dual-purpose units, operate 
as generators and are driven by water released from the reservoir. The pumping-generat- 
ing units at this development make available an extra 176,700 kw. of generating capacity. 
A pumping-generating station using the same general principle has been constructed on 
the Brazeau River in Alberta as part of the 305,500-kw. Big Bend hydro development. 


Perhaps the most promising application of the pumping-generating principle is its 
use in conjunction with nuclear power stations. Nuclear units, in common with the larger 
conventional thermal units, can be used most efficiently under conditions of continuous 
operation. Off-peak nuclear power can be used to operate pump-turbine units and the 
hydro-electric power derived from operating the units as generators is available for use 
during periods of peak demand. 


Subsection 2.—Utilization of Power 


In 1967, Canada’s generating facilities produced a total of 165,625,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy, after allowing for the energy used in the power stations themselves. 
Of this total, 132,747,000,000 kwh. was produced in hydro-electric stations and 
32,878,000,000 kwh. in thermal stations. Energy imported from the United States ex- 
ceeded by 187,000,000 kwh. the energy exported to the United States during the year, 
bringing to 165,812,000,000 kwh. the total energy made available. The diagram illus- 
trates how this energy was used. 


Industry uses approximately 55 
p.c. of the total electric energy made 
available in Canada; residential and 
farm use accounts for 21 p.c. and com- : 
mercial use 15 p.c. The remaining 9 INDUSTRIES ea 
p.c. is listed under ‘losses and unac- 19% 
counted for’, Because many power 
producers do not distinguish in their 
records between residential and farm 
customers, the amount of energy used 
is shown as a combined total. Energy 
used for street lighting represents less 
than 1 p.c. of the total energy made 
available and is included in the ‘‘com- 
mercial’’ category. 

About 20 p.c. of the total energy 
made available in Canada is used in 
the mineral industry, including smelt- 
ing and refining, 16 p.c. by the pulp 
and paper industry and 19 p.c. by other 
industries. Of the latter, the chemical industry and the primary iron and steel industry 
together consume almost one half. Approximately 75 p.c. of the energy consumed by 
the mineral industry is used in the smelting and refining of metals. 


The incidence of large water power resources in those regions in which the more 
important mineral deposits have been found has greatly facilitated mining development. 
Recent examples are the nickel mining and refining complex at Thompson, Man., which 
uses hydro-electric power generated in the Kelsey plant on the Nelson River, and the iron 
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ore mining operations in Labrador, supplied by the Twin Falls plant on the Unknown 
River. Metal mining, a very important division of the Canadian mining industry, is 
carried on mainly in two physiographic regions, the Western Cordillera and the Canadian 
Shield. In the Western Cordillera, the mountainous topography and the relatively high 
amounts of precipitation favour the development of water power. In the Canadian 
Shield, which is a Precambrian formation stretching in a wide sweep around Hudson Bay 
from the Mackenzie River basin to the eastern tip of Labrador, heavy glaciation in recent 
geological times has formed river systems which are comparatively young and are char- 
acterized by large numbers of lakes connected by short river sections with numerous rapids 
and falls suitable for the development of hydro-electric power. 


Canada has no known deposits of bauxite but the availability of low-cost hydro- 
electric power has fostered the establishment of a large aluminum industry which produces 
one eighth of the world’s supply of this metal, most of which is exported from Canada. 
Further evidence of the value of water power to mining operations is provided by the fact 
that Canada’s asbestos industry, which produces about 40 p.c. of the world’s supply of 
asbestos fibre, obtains the major part of its power supply from hydro-electric sources. 


Canada’s pulp and paper industry is one of the world’s great industrial enterprises. 
Total mill capacity for the production of newsprint paper is considerably greater than that 
of any other country in the world, and in total production of wood pulp Canada is second 
only to the United States. The fact that about 90 p.c. of the manufactured newsprint is 
exported gives some indication of the importance of the industry to the Canadian economy. 
By far the larger portion of the energy used in the pulp and paper industry is derived from 
water power. 


Subsection 3.—Water Power Resources, Undeveloped and Developed 


Table 2 presents a summary of developed water power in Canada and an estimate of 
undeveloped water power potential, based on records maintained by the Inland Waters 
Branch of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. Estimates of available power 
are shown for undeveloped sites only; for developed sites, the total generating capacity 
actually installed is indicated. It should be noted that the capacity installed at an existing 
hydro-electric development is frequently in excess of the continuous power available at 
the site. The relationship between installation and available power is explained on p. 665. 


2.—Water Power Resources, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1968 


Developed 
Undeveloped Water Power Water 
Power 
Province or Territory Available Continuous Power at Tnstalled 
88 p.c. Efficiency Generating 
at Q95' | atQ50? | atQms | Capacity 

kw kw kw. kw 
Newfoundland FSCS COPE R ATC SENG STON ee Aa a A 1,195,000 3,450,000 4,641,000 696,000 

Rrincedddwardsislandiycccsseanene eee: seen later ae _ 1,000 2,000 _ 
Nova EHO E remain com ec tere n ers serra acite een aera et Or apeats 21,000 112,000 165,000 152,000 
INGWABTUNS WIC cotransfection he ee ee 62,000 221,000 497 000 262 000 
Quebechs ascent te Be .cienanecene Ron Shy eitio: Tapers 8,027,000 | 27,780,000 | 36,314,000 11,009,000 
OnGaniO. ater itn Cresco a crracrair a uh lciaeeainn onc niinaure be 462,000 1,088 , 000 1,635, 000 6,339,000 
IManitobaner, teh een rier oni eerie eae oe 2,964,000 5,501,000 | 5,853,000 1,074,000 
as kACCHO Wallin. rete tes soe OEM ton temic murach ei 773,000 | 1,298,000 | 1,559,000 397 ,000 
Alberta......... Ne aM s DOS «os Biels ctoM iby ant. Lc SAMMT Oh mena 895,000 3,244,000 4, 866,000 616,000 
British Columbia He BB aeraran och eceakey alate ah toad cons SR oe Peraatare EL ete tareg 4,946,000 | 16,635,000 | 24,665,000 2,797,000 
Yukon PU OrTAGOT YA iy CEs Se asgucateo:ss2 the aanuseesserauntt meabed ois ike ecshegege as 664 , 000 3,237,000 5,689, 000 28,000 
Nonrvbwestrd ernitories ce . ais snee de. Grech. ee ene; 864,000 | .2,2382,000 | 3,322,000 35,000 
Canada), BOG, Wet oes err, Ak EE: 20,873,000 | 64,799,000 | 89,208,000 23,405, 000 
1 Power equivalent of flow available 95 p.c. of the time. 2 Power equivalent of flow available 50 p.c. of 


the time. 3 Power equivalent of arithmetical mean flow. 
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Undeveloped Water Power Resources.—Table 2 gives estimates of undeveloped 
power based on different rates of flow: the first column indicates continuous power ordin- 
arily available during periods of low discharge under existing conditions of river flow 
based on Q95, which is the natural or modified flow available 95 p.c. of the time; the second 
column shows dependable maximum power based on Q50, which is the natural or modified 
flow available for at least 50 p.c. of the time; and the third column shows dependable 
maximum power based on Qm, the arithmetical mean flow. On rivers for which flow 
records are sparse or non-existent, estimates of flow are made from available information 
relating to run-off in the same general area. The hydraulic head used in calculating un- 
developed water power is based on the actual drop or the feasible concentration of head 
which has been measured or carefully estimated. Preliminary figures for Quebec supplied 
by the provincial Department of Natural Resources, however, reflect the net river power 
potential which would result from development of the entire head available on Quebec 
rivers whose drainage areas exceed 3,000 sq. miles. 


It should be emphasized that the figures of continuous power at Q95 represent only 
the minimum water power possibilities in Canada because estimates are based upon existing 
river flow and, for the most part, do not reflect the benefits of streamflow regulation that 
would result from the development of storage potential. Partial regulation is required in 
most instances to obtain the continuous power available at Q50. On the other hand, the 
arithmetical mean flow figures represent the power that would be obtainable if the entire 
flow in the river could be regulated to provide a continuous flow of constant magnitude. 
It can readily be seen that, because the latter condition assumes complete regulation, 
estimates of potential based upon arithmetical mean flow will, if other pertinent factors 
are neglected, exceed the amount of capacity that might be expected to be installed at the 
site, particularly where little or no storage is available. However, recent experience in 
the development of water power sites has indicated that, in fact, the generating capacities 
installed at many sites are very considerably in excess of what might be dictated by even 
the arithmetical mean flow. Several major river-diversion possibilities exist, particularly 
in British Columbia. For this reason, the estimates of potential of British Columbia’s 
undeveloped hydro resources have recently been boosted substantially, mainly because of 
the inclusion of figures based upon the diversion of rivers which, if they are developed at 
all, will almost certainly be developed on a combined-river basis. 


Developed Water Power Resources.—The figures of installed generating capacity 
given in Table 2 are based on the manufacturer’s rating in kilowatts as shown on the gen- 
erator name-plate, or derived from the rating where it is indicated in kilovolt-amperes. 
The maximum economic installation at a power site can be determined only by careful 
consideration of all the conditions and circumstances pertinent to its individual develop- 
ment. It is usual practice, however, to install units having a combined capacity in excess 
of the available continuous power at Q50, and frequently in excess of the power available 
at Qm. There are a number of reasons for this. The excess capacity may be installed 
for use at peak-load periods, to take advantage of periods of high flow, or to facilitate 
plant or system maintenance. In some instances, storage dams have been built subsequent 
to initial development to smooth out fluctuations in river flows. In other cases, deficiencies 
in power output during periods of low flow have been offset by auxiliary power supplied 
from thermal plants, or by interconnection with other plants which operate under different 
load conditions or are located on rivers with different flow characteristics. 


Thus, the extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the available continuous 
power at the various rates of flow is dependent upon the factors that govern the system of 
plant operation, and varies widely in different areas of the country. In some develop- 
ments, the difference may amount to several hundred per cent. For this reason, dis- 
cretion should be used in comparing the figures in the last column with those in the pre- 
ceding columns, as available continuous power and installed capacity are not directly 
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comparable. As a rough guide, however, it may be assumed that the power equivalent 
of the flow at Q50 represents an approximate, if conservative, estimate of hydro generating 
capacity remaining to be installed in Canada. 


Provincial and Territorial Distribution.—The provincial and territorial distribu- 
tion of undeveloped water power resources and installed generating capacity, given in 
Table 2, reveals that substantial amounts of water power have been developed in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, where water power resources are meagre. As 
natural resource development proceeds, the fortunate incidence of water power in proximity 
to mineral, forest and other resources becomes increasingly apparent. There is little 
doubt that the existence of large amounts of potential hydro power on northern rivers 
will prove to be a factor of prime importance in the eventual realization of the natural 
wealth of Canada’s north. 


The water power resources of Newfoundland, determined on the basis of the limited 
available streamflow data, are estimated to be of very considerable magnitude. On the 
Island, although the length of the rivers is generally not great, topography and run-off 
are favourable for hydro-electric power development. Of the substantial capacity in- 
stalled, a very large portion serves the pulp and paper industry. In Labrador, the Churchill 
River and its tributaries, now under development, constitute one of the largest potential 
sources of water power in Canada. 


In Prince Edward Island there are no large streams and water power plants are limited 
in size to those used to operate small mills. The water power resources of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, although small in comparison with those of other provinces, are a valuable 
source of energy and make a substantial contribution to the economies of the two provinces. 
Numerous rivers in both provinces provide moderate-sized power sites either within 
economic transmission distance of the principal cities and towns or advantageously situated 
for use in development of the timber and mineral resources. These provinces are also 
favoured with abundant indigenous coal supplies. 


Quebec is the richest of all the provinces in water power resources, possessing more 
than 40 p.c. of the total recorded for Canada. Quebec also leads in developed water power, 
its present installation of 11,009,000 kw. representing about 47 p.c. of the national total. 
The largest single hydro-electric installation in Canada is the Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Commission’s 1,574,260-kw. Beauharnois development on the St. Lawrence River; also 
notable are the Commission’s 1,015,200-kw. Manic 2 development on the Manicouagan 
River, its Bersimis I development on the Bersimis River having an installed capacity of 
912,000 kw., and the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited’s 742,500-kw. Chute des 
Passes plant on the Peribonca River. The Manic 2 development is part of a major power 
project which represents a significant advance in the development of Quebec’s hydro-electric 
resources. This project, involving the harnessing of the headwaters of the Manicouagan 
and Outardes Rivers, will permit the eventual installation of some 5,500,000 kw. on the 
two rivers; a total installation of 1,550,000 kw. was in service at the end of 1967. Power 
production in the province is facilitated by the regulation of streamflow by the provincial 
Department of Natural Resources through the storage dams which it owns and operates. 
Some of the responsibility for regulation rests with the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Almost all of the sizable water power potential in Ontario within easy reach of demand 
centres has been developed and planners are looking to the more remote sites as new 
sources of supply. Improvements in long-distance transmission techniques have brought 
many of these sites within the economic orbit of demand centres. Several sites are being 
developed and a number of others are under investigation., Most of the hydro-electric 
power produced in the province comes from the generators of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Canada’s largest power producing and distributing organization. 
Ontario’s largest hydro-electric generating station is located on the Niagara River at 
Queenston, where the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Stations Nos. 1 and 2 and the 
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associated pumping-generating station have a combined generating capacity of 1,804,200 
kw. In addition to the power generated in its own plants, the Commission purchases 
large amounts of electric power generated outside the province. 


Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, with immense hydro-electric capabilities 
on the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson and Saskatchewan Rivers, is the most generously 
endowed with water power resources. Until recently, hydro-electric generating stations 
on the Winnipeg River supplied most of the power requirements of southern Manitoba. 
Manitoba Hydro’s high-voltage, long-distance transmission lines, however, will carry 
ever-increasing amounts of power south from hydro-electric stations on northern rivers 
to help meet the province’s constantly growing power demands. Large water power 
resources exist in the central and northern parts of Saskatchewan, principally on the 
Churchill, Fond du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. Power from Squaw Rapids on the 
Saskatchewan River is fed into the transmission network of the provincially owned Saskat- 
chewan Power Corporation, which serves the more settled areas of the province. Before 
the completion of this development in 1963, these areas had been served by electric power 
from therma! plants fuelled by coal, oil or natural gas, the hydro-electric power generated 
in the province being used almost exclusively for mining purposes in northern areas. In 
Alberta, most of the principal hydro-electric developments are located on the Bow River 
and its tributaries and, from these developments, Calgary Power Ltd. serves most of the 
southern part of the province. The Big Bend hydro-electric development on the Brazeau 
River in the headwaters of the North Saskatchewan River was completed in 1967, aug- 
menting the energy from the Bow River plants. Substantial water power resources are 
located in the northern regions and, although these are somewhat remote from present 
centres of population, the advent of extra-high-voltage transmission has enhanced the 
prospect of their development. 


British Columbia has many mountain streams that offer abundant opportunity for 
the development of hydro-electric power. In terms of recorded available water power 
resources, developed and undeveloped, the province ranks second in Canada and is exceeded 
only by Quebec and Ontario in the amount of generating capacity installed. Notable for 
the magnitude of their power potential are such rivers as the Columbia, the Fraser, the 
Peace and the Stikine. Until recently, however, hydro-electric developments on smaller 
rivers in the southern areas have satisfied the major load requirements of the province but 
in 1968 the immense power resources of the Peace River began to supplement the energy 
supply. Development of the hydro potential of the Canadian portion of the Columbia 
River is being planned, utilizing the water stored behind three huge storage reservoirs, 
two of which have been completed. The foremost producer and distributor of electric 
power in British Columbia is the provincially owned British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority. 


Power from present developments in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 
is used almost exclusively to satisfy the needs of local mines and adjacent settlements. 
Owing to the lack of developed native fuel sources and to transportation difficulties, water 
power is of special importance in the development of mining areas, such as Mayo in the 
Yukon Territory and Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories. The Northern Canada 
Power Commission, a federal Crown corporation, is responsible for the construction and 
management of public utility plants. In Yukon Territory, most of the resources are located 
on the Yukon River and its tributaries. The possibility exists of diverting the headwaters 
of the Yukon River through the Coast Mountains to utilize a high head near tidewater in 
northern British Columbia but such a development would affect adversely the potential of 
sites on the main river. Resources in the Northwest Territories have not been surveyed 
to the same extent as those in Yukon Territory but they are nevertheless known to be of 
considerable magnitude, particularly on rivers flowing into Great Slave Lake. Of major 
significance, as well, is the hydro-electric potential of the South Nahanni River, which drains 
to the Mackenzie River via the Liard River. On the basis of preliminary investigations, it 
is estimated that, with total regulation and complete use of the head susceptible of develop- 
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ment, the hydro-electric potential of the South Nahanni River would be close to 1,000,000 
kw. Indications are that the rivers draining the district of Keewatin, north of Manitoba, 
could also contribute materially to the total power potential of the Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 4.—Thermal Power Generation 


The incidence of immense water power resources in Canada and the brisk pace of 
their development has tended to overshadow the very considerable contribution being 
made by thermal energy in the nation’s power economy. At the end of 1967, the total 
installed thermal capacity in Canada was 9,588,000 kw., about 29 p.c. of the total electric 
generating capacity in the country. The fact that energy produced in thermal plants 
during the year accounted for only 20 p.c. of the total may be attributed in part to the 
fact that a considerable amount of the capacity installed is maintained for stand-by pur- 
poses. Emphasis on thermal plant construction is likely to become more marked as 
development of the nation’s water power reserves becomes more complete. 


Conventional Thermal Power.—Approximately 90 p.c. of all of the conventional 
thermal power generating equipment in Canada is driven by steam turbines. The magni- 
tude of the loads being carried by steam plants has led to the installation of steam units 
with capacities as high as 542,000 kw. The remainder of the load is carried by gas turbine 
and internal combustion equipment. The flexibility of internal combustion engines makes 
this type of equipment particularly suitable for meeting power loads in smaller centres, 
especially in the more isolated areas. 


Table 1 (p. 662) shows that the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta depend on thermal capacity for most of their power require- 
ments and that New Brunswick has slightly more thermal than hydro. For Ontario, 
where hydro capacity was nearly twice the thermal as recently as 1965, forecasts based on 
present construction schedules indicate that by the early 1970s total installed thermal 
capacity will have overtaken hydro. 


With the exception of several large plants in St. John’s and Grand Falls, most of the 
thermal-electric capacity in Newfoundland is made up of relatively small units used to 
supply power to small, often isolated communities. With the wealth of water power 
readily available in the province, it is not likely that Newfoundland will have need for 
large thermal stations for some time to come. In Prince Edward Island, almost all the 
generating capacity is oil-fuelled; in Nova Scotia, most of the energy generated in thermal- 
electric utility plants is derived from coal and the remainder from petroleum fuels; and in 
New Brunswick petroleum fuels provide slightly more than half of the thermal-electric 
energy. 


The abundance of Quebec’s water power wealth, much of it within economic trans- 
mission distance of existing demand areas, has so far limited the application of thermal 
power to specific local use. However, the growing emphasis on thermal power in other 
parts of Canada is also beginning to be apparent in Quebec, where thermal capacity will 
serve not only to help guarantee an adequate power supply in the face of increasingly 
heavy demands but also to render the almost exclusively hydro-electric base more flexible 
through integrated operation. Installed capacity at Quebec’s largest thermal plant, the 
Tracy Station near Sorel, was raised to 600,000 kw. in 1968. Quebec’s first nuclear station, 
on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River between Gentilly and Bécancour, is scheduled 
for service in 1971 with 250,000 kw. of electric generating capacity. 


Ontario has more thermal capacity than any other province in Canada; capacity in- 
stalled at the end of 1967 totalled 3,952,000 kw., which was, about 41 p.c. of the national 
total. The 4,928,300 kw. of conventional thermal capacity and 2,168,000 kw. of nuclear 
thermal capacity scheduled for service in the period 1968-74 will increase considerably 
this province’s share of the national total. Canada’s largest thermal station is Ontario 
Hydro’s Lakeview generating station at Toronto, which has a capacity of 1,500,000 kw. 
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made up of five 300,000-kw. units, the largest in operation in Canada. This station was 
expanded to 2,400,000 kw. in 1968. Four units of 500,000-kw. capacity are planned for 
the Lambton station near Sarnia, installation of which will be completed in 1970. 


Manitoba supplements its predominantly hydro-based power supply with a substantial 
amount of thermal capacity but current emphasis is on development of water power 
resources. Saskatchewan, until recently, has relied on thermal] capacity to satisfy the 
needs of the more settled areas and hydro-electric power generated in the province has 
been used almost exclusively for mining purposes in the northern areas. In the past few 
years, however, development of storage on the South Saskatchewan River has made 
hydro-electric power available in the southern part of the province and plans for expanding 
the province’s thermal capacity are limited for the present to a 300,000-kw. extension 
to the 132,000-kw. Boundary Dam thermal station. The incidence of vast fuel resources 
accounts for the emphasis on thermal power generation in Alberta; the province’s largest 
thermal plants are the 405,000-kw. gas turbine and steam station at Edmonton and the 
582,000-kw. Wabamun steam station. 


About two thirds of British Columbia’s thermal] generating capacity is installed in 
three plants located in the Vancouver area. The capacity of the largest of these plants, 
the 600,000-kw. Burrard generating station, was to be increased to 750,000 kw. by 1968. 


Until recently, most of the power requirements of the Northwest Territories were 
satisfied from thermal sources but the commissioning of the Twin Gorges hydro station on 
the Taltson River in 1965 altered the balance in favour of hydro. In Yukon Territory, 
hydro is the larger contributor. Most of the thermal-electric energy in the Territories is 
generated by small diesel units. 


Nuclear Thermal Power.—Commercial electric power generated from the heat of 
nuclear reaction became a reality in Canada in 1962 when the 20,000-kw. Nuclear Power 
Demonstration station at Rolphton, Ont., fed power for the first time into a distribution 
system in Ontario. The NPD station is the forerunner in a series of large nuclear stations 
that will shoulder more and more of Canada’s rapidly growing power loads. 


Research into reactor design and the application of nuclear energy in the electric 
power field are among the more important responsibilities of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, a Crown company incorporated in 1952 (see also pp. 397-404). AECL has 
concentrated its efforts on the development of the CANDU reactor, which uses natural 
uranium as a fuel and heavy water as the moderator. By using heavy water as the modera- 
tor, a high energy yield can be obtained from natural uranium and, since natural uranium 
is a low-cost nuclear fuel, the cost of fuel is a minor component in the cost of producing 
power. Natural uranium has the added attraction of being available in commercial 
quantities in Canada. 


The Canadian nuclear power reactor also offers the simplest of nuclear fuel cycles. 
Sufficient energy can be extracted from the fuel so that the economics of the system do 
not require a value to be placed on the spent fuel. There is, therefore, no need to carry out 
costly chemical processing of the spent fuel unless the worth of the remaining contained 
fissile material becomes sufficiently high to make chemical processing an economic proposi- 
tion. The spent fuel is an ideal package for simple underwater storage and no large volume 
of highly radioactive liquids from a chemical processing plant has to be handled and con- 
tained. 


The NPD station has been used extensively to demonstrate the ability of the system 
to operate at a high capacity factor and to determine the nature and predictability of 
outages. Fuel changes while the system is in operation have become routine and a con- 
siderable amount of research into the sources of heavy water losses has been carried out. 
As a result of this research, losses have been cut down and the NPD station is demonstrating 
that a very acceptable heavy water loss rate is attainable. 
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At Douglas Point on the shore of Lake Huron, the country’s first full-scale nuclear 
power station went into commercial production in 1967. The station, built with the 
co-operation of Ontario Hydro, houses a 200,000-kw. CANDU reactor. Experience gained 
in the design and operation of this reactor has encouraged the development of even larger 
units and construction of the four-unit, 2,160,000-kw. Pickering nuclear station is under way 
near Toronto, with in-service dates for the units scheduled for 1971 to 1974. 


A further step in the development of the CANDU reactor is the use of boiling light 
water instead of pressurized heavy water as the coolant. This change offers further 
reductions in unit energy costs. Quebec’s Gentilly nuclear station being constructed on 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence River near Trois-Riviéres will utilize boiling light water 
in its CANDU reactor. This station is scheduled for service in 1971 with 250,000 kw. of 
nuclear-electric capacity. 


Subsection 5.—Electric Power Transmission 


The nature of the loads handled by the small, widely scattered generating systems in 
the early days of the electric power industry in Canada did not warrant the expense of 
interconnecting power systems. However, as the demand for dependable electric power 
increased and improved techniques reduced power transmission costs, the benefits of 
integrating power systems to achieve reliability of service and flexibility of operation were 
re-appraised. 

The number of amalgamations of small systems into larger operating groups has 
increased steadily and today most of Canada’s generating stations are components of large, 
integrated and often interconnected power systems operated by power utilities and com- 
panies in the various provinces. 


Constant research in the field of power transmission has developed techniques that 
enable power producers to develop hydro-electric sites previously considered beyond 
economic transmission distances. Most noticeable, perhaps, is the progressive stepping 
up of transmission line voltages. In Canada, there are a number of transmission lines 
designed for operation at 500,000 volts. A 574-mile, 500,000-volt line is being constructed 
to carry power from the Peace River to the lower mainland of British Columbia. In 
Ontario, a 435-mile, 500,000-volt line was completed in 1966 from hydro-electric plants in 
the James Bay watershed to Toronto. In 1965, power was carried for the first time at 
735,000 volts when the 375-mile transmission line between Quebec’s Manicouagan-Outardes 
hydro complex and the cities of Quebec and Montreal went into operation. 


Although at present power is transmitted exclusively as alternating current (ac), 
Canadian producers are considering the advantages of carrying power at high voltages 
over long-distance direct current (dc) lines. One such transmission line with a rating 
of +260,000 volts augments an ac line between Vancouver Island and the mainland. 
Another, in Manitoba, will carry power from the Nelson River area near Hudson Bay 600 
miles south to Winnipeg at +450,000 volts. 


The search for economies in transmission systems has led to changes not only in 
materials used but also in tower erection and cable-stringing methods. Guyed aluminum 
V-shaped and Y-shaped transmission towers are being used increasingly in place of self- 
supporting towers where the terrain is suitable, and erection costs are being reduced by the 
use of helicopters to transport tower sections to the site and for tower assembly. The use 
of helicopters for spraying in brush control on the right-of-way and for line inspection and 
maintenance is becoming more widespread. 


At present, domestic interconnections of from 66,000 volts to 500,000 volts exist 
between systems in Alberta and British Columbia; Saskatchewan, Manitoba and north- 
western Ontario; the interconnected northeastern and southern Ontario systems and 
Quebec; and between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Important international inter- 
connections exist between British Columbia and the State of Washington; Ontario and 
the State of Michigan; Ontario and the State of New York; Quebec and the State of New 
York; and New Brunswick and the State of Maine.. 
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Section 2.—Progress in Construction of Generating 
Facilities, 1967-68 


During 1967, Canada’s electric power generating capacity increased by 2,140,190 kw.; 
thermal capacity, which includes nuclear electric, accounted for 1,224,340 kw. and the 
remaining 915,850 kw. was installed in hydro plants. In terms of the amount of generating 
capacity installed in one year in Canada, 1967 shares second place with 1965; the year of 
greater installation was 1959 when 2,500,000 kw. was placed in service. The new capacity 
placed in service in 1967 raised Canada’s total generating capacity to 33,000,000 kw., 
consisting of 23,400,000 kw. hydro and 9,600,000 kw. thermal. 


Current estimates indicate that 2,800,000 kw. of new generating capacity went into 
service during 1968, 1,284,000 kw. thermal and 1,516,000 kw. hydro. Including the 
capacity scheduled for 1968, Canada’s power producers had under construction or had 
scheduled for construction during the next few years a total of 24,800,000 kw. of new capac- 
ity, 15,200,000 kw. hydro and 9,600,000 kw. thermal. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland’s electric generating capacity increased by 208,625 
kw. during 1967 following installation of 229,500 kw. of hydro capacity and removal from 
service of thermal capacity totalling 20,875 kw. Hydro capacity totalling 76,500 kw. was 
scheduled for service in 1968 and another 5,500,000 kw. over the years following. 


Construction of the Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission’s Bay d’Espoir 
hydro development continued during 1967 with 229,500 kw. of hydro capacity coming into 
service. A similar amount is involved in the second stage of development then under way. 
A 25,000-kw. gas turbine unit, installed in 1966 to meet power requirements at the Bowater 
Power Company’s plant in Corner Brook pending power becoming available from the Bay 
d’Espoir hydro development, was removed from service in 1967. Plans of the Churchill 
Falls Power Corporation Limited for the 5,250,000-kw. Churchill River hydro station in 
Labrador call for power from the first units to become available in 1972 and installation of 
other units as demand for power increases; when completed, the station will rank as one of 
the world’s largest hydro developments. A subsidiary, the Twin Falls Power Corporation, 
is helping to meet interim power needs in the area by adding a 46,800-kw. unit at its station 
on the Unknown River, a tributary of the Churchill River. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia, electric generating capacity totalling 27,750 kw. was 
commissioned in 1967, with 11,200 kw. expected to come into service in 1968 and another 
230,000 kw. proposed for installation later. 


The capacity of the Nova Scotia Power Commission’s Weymouth Falls hydro plant on 
the Sissiboo River was doubled in 1967 by the addition of a 9,000-kw. unit, and Scott 
Maritime Pulp Limited began operation of its single-unit 18,750-kw. thermal plant at 
Abercrombie Point. Construction of the Nova Scotia Light and Power Company’s 
11,200-kw. hydro-electric station on the Allain River near Lequille was scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1968. Under construction for service in 1969 at the Commission’s Trenton and Point 
Tupper thermal plants were units of 150,000 kw. and 80,000 kw., respectively. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick’s total electric generating capacity was increased 
by 97,900 kw. in 1967, 300,700 kw. remained under construction for service in 1968 and 
another 400,000 kw. for completion later. 


A 100,000-kw. unit at the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission’s Courtenay 
Bay thermal plant was brought into service in 1967, raising the plant’s capacity to 263,000 
kw. At the Commission’s Mactaquac hydro-electrie development on the Saint John River, 
six 100,000-kw. units were being installed, the first three to be in service in 1968 and the other 
three by 1976. The Commission has commenced construction of a new thermal plant at 
Dalhousie; ultimate capacity is expected to be 500,000 kw. with the first of five units to be 
in service by late 1969. A 400-kw. unit for the Commission’s Milltown hydro development 
on the St. Croix River was installed in 1967. 
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Quebec.—In 1967, Quebec’s extensive program of power-plant construction added 
430,480 kw. of new capacity to the province’s already considerable total of almost 12,000,000 
kw. Hydro-electric capacity accounted for 261,030 kw. of this total and thermal capacity 
for 169,450 kw. A total of 181,000 kw. of new capacity was scheduled for 1968, 150,000 kw. 
of it thermal capacity and 31,000 kw. hydro capacity. On the basis of present scheduling, 
nearly 5,000,000 kw. of new capacity, most of it hydro, should come into service in Quebec 
during the years 1969-74. 


One of North America’s most spectacular engineering projects, the harnessing of the 
power potential of the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, went ahead on schedule during 
1967. The project involves the construction of seven hydro plants on the two rivers and 
the installation of additional capacity at an existing station. The total amount of new 
generating capacity to be made available by the Manicouagan—Outardes project will be 
in excess of 5,500,000 kw. At Manic 2, located eleven miles from the mouth of the Mani- 
couagan River, the final unit was brought into service in 1967, raising the total installed 
capacity to 1,015,200 kw. in eight units. The 184,410-kw. Manic 1 station also was com- 
pleted in 1967 when the third unit came into service. The largest development in the 
Manicouagan—Outardes hydro complex is Manic 5, designed for a total generating capacity 
of 1,344,000 kw. in eight units. The buttressed, multi-arch dam at Manic 5, which was 
completed in 1967, is over 4,000 feet long and 703 feet high at the highest point above hed- 
rock, and ranks as one of the highest and most massive dams of its kind in the world. 
First power is expected in 1970 and completion of the plant in 1972. Last of the Mani- 
couagan plants to come into service in the current program will be Manic 3, with a total 
generating capacity of 1,120,000 kw. in seven units; initial service is scheduled for 1972 
and completion of the plant for 1974. 


On the Outardes River, power at Outardes 4 will be generated by four 158,000-kw. 
units, the first three to be in service in 1968 and the fourth in 1970. The dam at Outardes 4 
will create a reservoir with a surface area of more than 250 sq. miles. The underground 
powerhouse planned for Outardes 3 will house four 180,000-kw. units, three of which were 
scheduled for initial operation in 1968 and the fourth in 1969. The Outardes 2 plant, 
adjacent to the Outardes Falls plant, is scheduled for service in 1970 with a total capacity 
of 453,000 kw. in three units. 


Elsewhere in the province, Quebec Hydro is developing two sites on the Quinze Rapids 
reach of the Upper Ottawa River to supply power to the rapidly developing northwestern 
region. The Rapides des fles plant is designed for four 36,630-kw. units; one unit was 
installed in 1966 and two in 1967 and development of the fourth is dependent upon the 
magnitude of local power demands. The First Falls plant is designed for 124,200 kw. in 
four units. One unit was to be installed in 1968 and two in 1969; the fourth unit is un- 
scheduled. 


The capacity of Quebec’s first large thermal plant, Tracy plant near Sorel, was increased 
in 1967 by the addition of one 150,000-kw. unit, bringing the station capacity to 450,000 kw.; 
the fourth and final unit was scheduled for 1968. 


Construction of Quebec’s first nuclear generating station, rated at 250,000 kw., began 
in 1966. The Gentilly nuclear station, being built by Atomic Energy of Canada in co- 
operation with Quebec Hydro, is located at Pointe aux Roches on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence River and is scheduled for completion in 1971. 


Ontario.—In 1967, Ontario’s electric generating capacity was increased by 504,330 
kw.; 928,300 kw. was to be brought into operation in 1968 and another 6,841,500 kw. is 
planned or under construction for service in later years. Most of the new capacity is 
thermal-electric. 


During 1967, the power development program of Ontario Hydro involved construction 
on six hydro-electric stations, seven conventional thermal stations and two nuclear-electric 
plants. The Mountain Chute hydro station on the Madawaska River, comprising two 
units, each rated at 69,700 kw., came into service late in 1967. Additional generating capac- 
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ity was being installed at Barrett Chute and Stewartville stations on the Madawaska River 
downstream from Mountain Chute; by 1969, two additional 55,800-kw. units at Barrett 
Chute will bring that station’s capacity to 151,400 kw., and two 45,900-kw. units will 
increase the Stewartville station’s capacity to 153,000 kw. Construction of the Aubrey 
Falis hydro station on the Mississagi River started in 1966 where two 80,000-kw. units were 
scheduled for completion in 1969. 


Design work is under way for two additional hydro-electric projects initiated in 1967— 
Wells generating station on the Mississagi River, and Lower Notch generating station on 
the Montreal River. The Wells station, which will accommodate two 107,500-kw. units, 
is scheduled for service in 1970. Lower Notch, with a generating capacity of 244,000 kw. 
in three units, is scheduled for service in 1971. 

At Lakeview generating station on the shore of Lake Ontario near Toronto, installa- 
tion of the final three 300,000-kw. steam units continued in 1967 and 1968. The ultimate 
capacity of Lakeview, realized in late 1968, is 2,400,000 kw. in eight units. The Lambton 
station, on the St. Clair River about 14 miles south of Sarnia, will house four 500,000-kw. 
units to come into service at the rate of two a year in 1969 and 1970. Ontario Hydro in- 
stalled a number of combustion turbine generators in southern Ontario to serve as standby 
units and contribute to the provision of an adequate margin of reserve capacity at times of 
peak load, particularly during the present period of rapid load growth. Site investigations 
for the Nanticoke coal-fired thermal-electric station are being carried out on the north shore 
of Lake Erie, the schedule for the new station calling for four 500,000-kw. units to be in- 
stalled between 1971 and 1974. 

In the nuclear-electric field, installation of the 200,000-kw. CANDU unit at Douglas 
Point was completed in 1967 and work continued on the Pickering nuclear-electric station. 
At Pickering, four 540,000-kw. units are scheduled for operation one in each year from 
1970 to 1973. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba’s electric generating capacity increased by 23,300 kw. of 
thermal capacity in 1967. Scheduled for installation in 1968 was 109,250 kw. of hydro- 
electric capacity. A total of 1,252,950 kw. of hydro capacity and 105,000 kw. of thermal 
capacity was scheduled for installation after 1968. 
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Most of the new capacity will be installed on the Nelson River as a result of an agree- 
ment signed by the Governments of Manitoba and Canada, The agreement calls for 
construction of a hydro plant at Kettle Rapids, diversion of flow from the Churchill River 
into the Nelson River near Thompson, regulatory facilities at the outlet of Lake Winnipeg 
and transmission facilities from the Kettle Rapids site to Winnipeg. Capacity of the Kettle 
Rapids plant will be slightly more than 1,200,000 kw., of which 406,000 kw. is expected to 
be in service by 1971. To accommodate the anticipated demand for power before comple- 
tion of the Kettle Rapids project, the capacity of Manitoba Hydro’s Selkirk thermal plant 
was expanded to 155,800 kw. in 1967 when two 11,900-kw. units were installed, and Brandon 
thermal station is being increased by 105,000 kw. to a total of 237,000 kw. The Grand 
Rapids hydro-electric station on the Saskatchewan River was completed in 1968 when 
the fourth and final unit of 109,250 kw. was installed. Construction continued on the 
installation of a sixth 33,750-kw. unit at the Kelsey Generating Station. 


Saskatchewan.—In Saskatchewan, electric power generating capacity increased by 
35,520 kw. in 1967. Scheduled for 1968 and later were 168,000 kw. of hydro capacity and 
300,000 kw. of thermal capacity. 


Two 11,840-kw. gas turbine units designed for peaking service at Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation’s Success thermal plant near Swift Current were placed in service in 1967 and 
a third in 1968. Two 150,000-kw. steam turbines will be added at the Boundary Dam 
thermal plant at Estevan for service in 1969 and 1970. At the South Saskatchewan River 
Project near Outlook, three 55,980-kw. generators went into service in 1968; the Prairie 
Rehabilitation Administration completed construction of the dam and reservoir in 1967, 
primarily for irrigation purposes, and Saskatchewan Power Corporation is installing the 
hydro-electric generating facilities. A 100,000-kw. extension is planned for the Queen 
Elizabeth Power Station near Saskatoon for completion in 1971, by which time the Corpora- 
tion’s generating capacity will be about 1,525,000 kw.—more than double that of 1961. 


The Kettle Rapids generating station, now under construction, is the second largest of seven major 
developable sites on the Nelson River. It will ultimately yield 1,200,000 kw. of power which will 
travel 500 miles by extra-high-voltage line into the heart of Manitoba's southern network. 
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Alberta.—Alberta’s total installed electric generating capacity increased by 504,905 
kw. in 1967; hydro-electric plants accounted for 171,220 kw. and thermal plants for 333,685 
kw. No new capacity was added in 1968 but 780,000 kw. was scheduled for subsequent 
years. 

A 161,500-kw. hydro-electric unit, at present the largest in Canada, went into service 
in 1967 at the Big Bend hydro development of Calgary Power Ltd., raising the capacity of 
the station to 305,500 kw. At the pumping station associated with the Big Bend plant, a 
pumping-generating unit with a generator rating of 11,250 kw. was installed in 1967, 
increasing the total generating capacity to 20,970 kw. in two units. The Company’s 
Wabamun thermal plant was extended and a new 300,000-kw. coal-burning unit installed, 
boosting the plant capacity to 595,000 kw. Construction of Calgary Power’s new 300,000- 
kw. Sundance thermal] plant on the south side of Lake Wabamun continued during 1967 
and Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited installed a second 30,500-kw. unit at its Fort 
McMurray plant. Canadian Utilities Limited is installing a 150,000-kw. coal-fired unit 
for service in 1969 at the Battle River thermal plant near Forestburg. The City of Edmon- 
ton plans to build a new plant, consisting of two 165,000-kw. gas-fired units in the early 
1970s. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia’s electric generating capacity increased by 
303,225 kw. in 1967, and a further 861,700 kw. was scheduled for service in 1968. New 
installations scheduled for operation after 1968 will yield more than 1,500,000 kw. 


In 1967, Cominco Ltd. completed the installation of the fourth and final unit at their 
Brilliant hydro-electric plant on the Kootenay River; the new unit, rated at 27,200 kw., 
increases the station capacity to 108,800 kw. Installation of the fourth 150,000-kw. unit 
at the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority’s Burrard thermal plant was completed 
in 1967, raising the total generating capacity of the station to 600,000 kw. MacMillan, 
Bloedel and Powell River Limited installed a 36,000-kw. steam turbo-generator at the 


The W.A.C. Bennett Dam at the Portage Mountain development on the Peace River, B.C. In Septem- 
ber 1968, the turning of a switch started power flowing southward from three generators. As the 
water level in the reservoir rises, five more will be installed with two additional units when required. 
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Powell River plant raising the plant’s total capacity to 50,925 kw., and the capacity of 
Alean’s Kemano hydro-electric plant was boosted to 812,800 kw. with the addition of an 
eighth unit rated at 105,600 kw. 


Substantial progress has been made in construction on the British Columbia Hydro 
and Power Authority’s Portage Mountain development on the Peace River. The develop- 
ment is planned for ten units with a total capacity of 2,270,000 kw., three of which were in 
service by the autumn of 1968. Work progressed on the three storage dams being built by 
the Power Authority under the terms of the Columbia River Treaty, which entitles Canada 
to one half of the power benefits accruing in the United States from the regulation of 
15,500,000 acre-feet of water to be stored in Canada behind the Duncan, Arrow and Mica 
Dams, and one half of the value of the estimated flood damage prevented in the United 
States through the operation of the dams for flood control. The Duncan Dam was com- 
pleted in 1967, ahead of the April 1968 schedule, and Arrow Dam was completed in 1968, 
also ahead of schedule: Mica Dam, largest of the three, is required to be in operation by 
April 1973. The Authority is planning the development of the hydro potential of the 
Canadian portion of the Columbia River. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In 1967, a net total of 1,970 kw. of new thermal 
capacity was added at various locations in the Yukon Territory and 2,185 kw. in the North- 
west Territories. Some 2,200 kw. of new thermal capacity began operation in 1968 and 
another 8,000 kw. of hydro capacity and up to 18,100 kw. of thermal capacity are proposed 
for installation over subsequent years. 


Section 3.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
available generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one-hour 
firm peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such generat- 
ing facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but if, at the 
time of peak load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant capacity 
requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. | 


Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate since 1957. The annual rate of 
increase was 6.7 p.c. in the ten-year period 1957-67 and 5.8 p.c. in the four-year period 
1963-67. In comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1967-72 is 9.0 p.c.; 
thermal generating capability is expected to grow at an average rate of 13.5 p.c. a year in 
the forecast period compared with 14.5 p.c. in the period 1957-67, and hydro-electric 
capability is expected to increase at 6.9 p.c. a year compared with 4.7 p.c. in the 1957-67 
period. This rate of growth in hydro generating capability in the forecast period is attrib- 
utable to the large power projects under construction in relatively remote areas which will 
be completed within the next few years. 


Among the provinces, Quebec has the largest generating capability, followed by On- 
tario, British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec also has the largest hydro-electric generating 
capability, followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the largest thermal 
capability followed by Alberta and British Columbia. The first full-scale nuclear power 
station went into commercial operation in Ontario early in 1967. 


The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is indicated 
for Ontario at 6,283,000 kw., followed by Quebee at 3,275,000 kw.; Newfoundland at 
2,056,000 kw. and British Columbia at 1,973,000 kw. Ontario will meet most of its in- 
creased generating capability by adding 5,312,000 kw. in thermal capability and 971,000 kw. 
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‘in hydro capability, the former including 1,533,000 kw. nuclear. Quebec will add 3,090,000 
kw. hydro and 180,000 thermal and Newfoundland 1,652,000 kw. hydro and 404,000 kw. 
thermal. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand 
of one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 6.7 p.c. 
a year from 1957 to 1967 and 7.7 p.c. a year from 1963 to 1967; peak load demand is 
forecast to increase at the average rate of 7.0 p.c. a year in the period 1967-72. Asa result 
of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady increase 
in the peak loads, together with the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to the United 
States, the indicated reserve on net generating capability in the 1957-67 period increased 
each year from 1957 to 1960 and 1962, 1965 and 1967. The forecast is for increases from 
1967 to 1972 with the exception of 1970. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm power 
peak load reached a high of 28.2 p.c. in 1960 and fell to 11.4 p.c. in 1966 but is expected to 
increase to 22.4 p.c. in 1972. 


3.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1967 
(Thousand kilowatts) 
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CINCH OC. hs o:2667 5558.05 =: BRR NE cE tres oelade Sees aes SE he 10,374 528 19 36 10,957 
ROSNEAIIO An wo tage ct «o -- Seats ARR 1,» ee tees, Stele a. trae eae 5,772 3,447 8 288 9,515 
NEANILODGescaurk 1a coca ee th chan ee ee oe en ee 1,061 291 12 9 1,373 
NARKACCHBWAN. «546 503Oaes Mees ek ae Lee Jone eee 392 531 33 55 1,011 
PAS DOLLAR Rat TTT ee ae eT ee Te eee 680 1,156 24 155 2,015 
Brite Columbia... Penn gate cut scat cee ssaelee 2,968 840 124 189 4,121 
NIKON DE ROLEILOUS. serie aepecnk-a tecero once treratopotiroracseetnota orcs 17 — 4 _ 21 
IN GEER WEB L OFEICOTIOS 5.0.63 cine oles chess sueteiee taser sels etes 35 1 10 1 47 

WADAGA 5 ic, 8 depres sos Seis cig Bates: Ae 225393 7,965 264 748 31,370 


Section 4.—Electric Power Statistics 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
in Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either gener- 
ated or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals 
that generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 
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The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1956. Earlier reports, 
entitled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 
their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. 


5.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1958-67, and by Province 1966 and 1967 


Year and 
Province or 
Territory 


(oC cere ea rare 


Canada, 1966. .|129,834, 430 


Generated by— 


Water 
Power 


000 kwh. 


90, 509, 200 
97, 039,830 
105, 882,773 
103,919,241 
104, 050,724 


2,603 ,.718 
291 

443, 186 
1,188, 427 
62,200,343 
36, 998, 857 
6,036, 882 
1,686, 280 
1,425,028 
16,981,084 


270,334 


Thermal 
Power 


000 kwh. 


6,975,089 
7,588 , 653 
8,495, 160 
9,794,077 
13, 418,024 


320,412 
155 , 626 
2,429,172 
2,031,916 
541,282 
11,584, 150 
133,396 
2,255,994 
4,723, 660 
4,074,615 


50,579 


28,300, 802 


Total 


000 kwh, 


97, 484, 289 
104, 628, 483 
114,377,933 
113,713,318 
117, 468,748 


2,924,130 

155,917 
2,872,358 
3, 220,348 
62,741,625 
48, 583,007 
6,170,278 
3,942,274 
6, 148, 688 
21,055,699 


320,913 


158, 135, 232 


Year and 
Province or 
Territory 


leis ancannadbod 


Canada, 1967. .|132, 747,303 


Generated by— 
Water Thermal 
Power Power 

7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
103,831,866 | 18,406,328 
113,343,948 | 21,642,799 
117,063,328 | 27,210,502 
129,834,430 | 28,300,802 
182,747,303 | 32,877,520 

2,894,856 310, 852 

_ 181,611 

669,499 | 2,290,102 

1,312,303 | 2,322,488 

62,403,019 1,481,019 

37,939,300 | 14,167,259 

6,474,555 90,239 

1,736,694 | 2,625,936 
1,435,865 | 5,363,163 

17,604,271 | 3,990,255 

105, 436 11,608 

171,505 43,038 

32,877,520 


Total 


000 kwh. 


122, 238,194 
134, 986,747 
144,273,830 
158, 135, 232 
165,624,823 


3,205,708 
181,611 
2,959,601 
3,634,741 
63,884,038 
52,106,559 
6,564,794 
4,362,630 
6,799,028 
21,594, 526 
117,044 
214,543 


165, 624,823 


Of the total generation in 1967 of 165,624,823,000 kwh., 80.1 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 19.9 p.c. was generated thermally; the proportions differed markedly 
among provinces as shown in the following statement. 


Province 


Newfoundland.... 
Prince Edward Island.... 
Nova Scotia...... 


Hydro Thermal 

p.c p.c. 

Aree oO 90.3 9.7 
— 100.0 

SS SS 22.6 77.4 
hth at tiles 36.1 63.9 
rot 8 ear 97.7 2.3 
eanreee 72.8 27.2 


Province or Territory 


Yukon Territory 
Northwest Territories.... 


scene eens 


p.c. 


Hydro 


Thermal 


p.c. 

1.4 
60.2 
78.9 
18.5 

9.9 
20.1 
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Table 6 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified by prov- 
ince, and Tables 7 and 8 give figures classified by type of production establishment. Total 
installed capacity in Canada amounted to 32,965,367 kw. in 1967, an increase of 2,200,343 
kw. over 1966. Of the 1967 total, 27,720,754 kw. were accounted for by utilities and 
the remainder by industrial establishments. During 1966 and 1967, total sales to ultimate 
customers amounted to 99,773,839,000 kwh. and 107,762,063,000 kwh., respectively, 
of which 99.8 p.c., in both years was sold by utilities. 

Sales to power customers excluding sales to industrial establishments with generating 
facilities made up 52.1 p.c. of the total in 1966 and 50.5 p.c. in 1967, sales to domestic and 
farm customers were 32.2 p.c. and 32.5 p.c., respectively, and commercial sales 14.6 p.c. and 
15.9 p.c., respectively. Exports to the United States in 1967 amounted to 3,993,888,000 
kwh. compared with 4,397,333,000 kwh. in 1966. 


6.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


Energy Total Electrical Utilities 
Year and | Gecsanea We lacie ite a Ultimate pal Salaries 
Province or Territory | Capacity in U.S.A. | Customers'| Ultimate Employees and 
Canada Customers? Wages 
kw. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. No. $000 No. $’000 
1966 

Newfoundland......... 588,952 | 2,843,549 _ 92,563 19,358 960 4,359 
Prince Edward Island. . 57,391 155,917 _ 28 , 484 4,269 197 897 
Nova Scotia........... 667, 504 2,683, 463 = 225, 839 39,519 1,754 8,666 
New Bronswick eases sic 694, 596 3,168,491 311,195 174, 438 34,764 1,400 7,619 
Quebec) .cscthec cee siactes 11,188,766 | 56,592,430 25,872 1,688,373" 296,301 12,172 90,146 
ONGAEION ncn. ce ae ees 9,784,513 | 53,825,017 | 3,246,707 2,266,320 421,064 16,831 112,542 
Manitoba... 2.@2.+tnes « 1,412,771 6,475, 488 = 310,730 54,227 2,750 16,338 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,006,607 3,634, 383 aa 300,039 57,184 1,608 10,216 
Albertatce sacstoslessis 1,500,035 | 6,155,082 — 428,151 80,314 1,933 12,710 
British Columbia...... 3,776,125 | 21,101,201 813, 5594 634,329 118,349 2,979 21,117 

Yukon and Northwest 
Territories........... 87,764 320,918 — 7,329 5,272 302 1,989 
Canada, 1966...... 30, 765,024 |156,955,934 | 4,397,333 6,156,595") 1,130,621 42,886 286,599 

1967 

Newfoundland......... 789,416 | 3,122,314 _ 99,736 21,796 945 5, 555 
Prince Edward Island. . 57,391 181,611 = 28 , 332 4,786 190 1,070 
Nova Scotia........... 695,021 2,886, 659 — 229, 239 43,018 1,917 10,555 
New Brunswick........ 813, 221 3,427,318 333 , 689 177,352 37,512 1,516 8,363 
Quebec: sar aicrescosss 11,604,761 | 58,790,198 25,578 1,749,177 339, 526 12,318 95, 582 
Ontario: Axa Soe 10,249,529 | 56,834,648 | 3,101,7185) 2,314,229 454,251 17,399 125,871 
Manitobatiy. ./.cket iao5. 1,429,279 6,751,879 = 313, 603 57,389 2,434 15,982 
Saskatchewan.......... 1,078,197 3,969,392 _ 306, 790 61,715 1,648 11,653 
Alberbalte.saccceccdur dec. 2,050,870 6,798, 682 — 439 , 637 84,989 2,074 14,462 
British Columbia...... 4,105,775 | 22,717,696 532, 9036 662,172 136,799 ei bh! 23,512 
Yukon Territory....... 33,360 117,044 a 0,280 2,236 84 509 
Northwest Territories. 58,547 214,543 _ 4,426 4,167 230 1,784 
Canada, 1967...... 32,965,367 |165,811, 984 3, 993, 888 6,327,926 | : 1,248,184 | 43,866 314,898 
1 Excludes industrial establishments that purchase power and have generating facilities, of which there were 
157 in 1966 and 152 in 1967. 2 Excludes revenue from sales to industrial establishments that purchase power 
and have generating facilities; totalling $78 847,000 in 1966 and $79,328,000 in 1967. 3 Includes 2,112,603,000 
kwh. ‘‘no value” energy. 4 Includes 810,633,000 kwh. ‘‘no value’’ energy. 5 Includes 2,109,553,000 


kwh. “‘no value”’ energy. 6 **No value”’ energy. 
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7._Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1966 and 1967 


Year and Item 
Publicly 
Operated 
1966 

Installed generating capacity........ 22,461,210 
Energy generated.................... 7000 kwh.|109, 184,839 
BA hey sty aleobyisias oo <0 «js Aedes ole 89,525,777 
URI AT eS 8 lS ge 19,659,062 


Energy Made Available in Canada. .’000 kwh. ate 


Disposal of energy in Canadal........ 7000 kwh.}101, 988, 412 
Energy exported to United States.... 3,096,943 
Ultimate customers in Canada....... 5,607,996 
Domestic and farm................ 4, 967, 248 
ME OMEMOT CIA] F, sone oes 3.5 oso se Meats 650,417 
OMOE cons ac lt slstely fvicls olf's's s]o eiavate Se 83,044 
Streat lighting 3. .i.<<-.sceesecse 7,287 
Revenue from ultimate customers?... 1,004, 289 
Revenue from exports to United States 1,899 
MEADLOVCCS ser chice steer cee eons 38,365 
Salaries and wages.................0+ 260, 834 
1967 
Installed generating capacity........ 23,961,801 
Energy generated...............-000- 7000 kwh.}116, 818, 569 
IWS. 5a os cok cae sie ca csievnnccs.s 92,677,039 
Pree ON. was aaron cunts serra das 24,141,580 
Energy Made Available in Canada.. 6 
Disposal of energy in Canadal........ 7000 kwh.}110,093, 288 
Energy exported to United States.... 3,028,964 
Ultimate customers in Canada....... 5,778,714 
Domestic and farm... ate adtelewas os 6,122,855 
Pomirmercial soos yet s ose devss sss 569,449 
ASWIORS cpicisntinic Modes eve vaaaas op 78,655 
Rirecu lighting. ........22.ececsse0% 7,755 
Revenue from ultimate customers’... 1,113,496 
Revenue from exports to United States 2,570 
BRIN VOCE, LU Joidsat. Sade es sees 39, 200 
Salaries and wages...............2005 285,470 


681 
Electrical Utilities 
Industrial 
Establish- Total 
Privately ments 
Operated Total 
3,286,299"| 25,747,509] 5,017,515" 30,765, 024 
16,813,509 |125,998,348 | 32,136,884 158, 1385, 232 
12,842,630 |101,868,407 | 27,966,023 129, 834, 480 
4,470,879 | 24,129,941 4,170, 861 28, 300, 802 
ate AA ae 156, 955, 934 
11,222,693 }113,211,105 | 43,744,829 156, 955,934 
923 , 629 4,020,572 376,761 4,397,333 
538,911 6,146,907 9, 688+ 6,156,595" 
457,220 §, 424,468 8,932", §, 488, 400° 
66,833 617,250 710 617,960 
18,944 96,988 82 97,020 
914 8,201 14 8,216 
124,039 1,128,328 2,293 1,130,621 
4,185 6, 084 1,575 7,659 
4,521 42,886 
25,765 286,599 
3,758,953 | 27,720,754 5,244, 613 32, 965, 367 
16,482,399 |133,300,968 | 32,323,855 165,624,823 
12,025,616 |104,702,554 | 28,044,749 132,747,803 
4,456,884 | 28,598,414 4,279,106 82,877,520 
Be ie Xs 165,811, 984 
11,900,143 |121,993,431 | 43,818,553 165,811,984 
701,306 3,730,270 263,618 3,993, 888 
542,628 6,321,342 6,584 6,327,926 
461,683 6,584, 488 6,188 5,590,676 
68,690 638,189 365 638,504 
11,855 90,010 (WG 90,027 
950 8,705 14 8,719 
132,622 1,246,118 2,066 1,248, 184 
3,501 6,071 1,660 7,731 
4,666 43 , 866 
29, 428 314,898 


1 Excludes sales by electrical utilities to industrial establishments with generating facilities, sales by industrial 


establishments with generating facilities to electrical utilities, and inter-industrial sales. 
from sales by electrical utilities to industrial establishments with generating facilities, 


2 Excludes revenue 
and inter-industrial sales, 
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8.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 
1966 and 1967 


Be dates an Electrical Utilities Industrial 
Province or Territory Publicly Privately pate” Total 
Operated Operated ance 
7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 
1966 

Newfoundland ¥acsccscptecia tise eee ine ae 26,927 2,340,234 556, 969 2,924,130 
PrinceiHidwardsisiands s,s. ensmienac ce teenie ce cere 5,599 150,318 _ 155,917 
INOva Scotian Bc saqanva.the etek Seen Gees eee 1,103,303 1,516,508 252,547 2,872,358 
New Brunswick.iis. 708.8. .geeecee bidtte To Melas eas, otase @ 2,460,789 122,547 637 , 007 3,220,348 
Quechee. ii... Hare a ees ec wee DO Trte aa tke Stans 39,579,347 6,080,712 17,081, 566 62,741,625 
Ontarios 8a), «3. Ren ht ben ner eee Roe setio Mae c 44,324,018 1,533,208 2,725,781 48, 583, 007 
Manitoba thee te. One tinier econ nati aeons 6,102,059 — 68,219 6,170,278 
Saskatchewan occtnr ek ieee te ee es 3,113,758 638,115 190,401 3,942,274 
Alberta’. 2%. «., V5% doe hse ee ho 1,635,976 4,103,256 409 , 456 6,148, 688 
British’ Columbiavor. cts ceeeer et cornice rasaece 10,593,307 307, 089 10, 155, 308 21,055,699 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.................... 239,756 21,522 59,635 320,913 

Canada, 1966205 ccn8 sraccieres cea eaticces 109,184,839 16,813,509 32,136,884 158,135, 232 

1967 

Newfoundland 51.998 Mac sicierae dae Seer rav es atodletienons 490,012 2,167,961 547,735 3,205, 708 
Prince, Wdward Island. ..1.: pase. wane eet tenis ee 6, 684 174,927 — 181,611 
NOVa Scotian S017 pestanalccecces settee ne ae era 1,318,202 1,347,130 294, 269 2,959,601 
New Brunswick #40) .:5: ccs tection. «clot atts ttheiicines 2,907,702 137,198 589,841 3,634,741 
QebeOG. 5, os.ccortte. sce hee Oe rake ane eee te leat ach een 41,326, 422 5,711,822 16,845, 794 63 , 884 , 038 
OUUBPIO us acct 8 ee seswines comet hs ee eee ae lcaie 47,557,645 1,588,270 2,960,644 52,106, 559 
Manitoba. o.scis treteh « sis:ctroie-6 se cierto <iie tea agsiasooiaiaie ns 6,498,918 — 65, 876 6,564,794 
Saskatchewan ore ee von cmcbios + ener Onaco eee coe uae 3,516,507 634 , 927 211,196 4,362,630 
Albortas.if......% Gat fis ccc Rote eee Ee neicaes 1,893,323 4,390,410 515,295 6,799,028 
British Columbia: cavasccieecnigas cee eeiteieoiis oernie 11,035, 446 305,921 10, 253, 159 21,594, 526 
akon! Territory ts ccc eee nis oe ee te ctececn 92,366 16,852 7,826 117,044 
Northwest: Territories: ..; bic. ceeo ach amet once 175,342 6,981 32,220 214,543 

Camadas 1967 <5. 258 seen hoc kh Oo erieate once 116,818,569 16, 482,399 32,323,855 165, 624, 823 


Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 5,914 kwh. in 1966 to 6,261 kwh. 
in 1967. Among the provinces, the averages in 1967 varied from a low of 2,981 kwh. in 
Prince Edward Island to a high of 7,837 kwh. in Manitoba. For domestic and farm 
customers the average annual bill was $90.71 in 1967 as against $83.47 in 1966, an increase 
of 8.7 p.c. 

Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average consumption 
rose from 7,720 kwh. per customer in 1966 to 8,548 kwh. in 1967 and the average bill from 
$134.22 to $145.08. 


9.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electric Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Customers 2/5 Fi ao eerie No. 4,980,351 5,139,545 5, 282,471 5, 433, 400 5,590,676 
Kilowatt-hours sold.............. 000 | 25,321,606 27,277,574 29,737,741 32,131,003 35,005, 414 
Revenue received................ $’000 383 , 983 401,194 424,924 453,534 507,131 
Kilowatt-hours per customer..... No. 5,084 5,307 5,630 5,914r 6,261 
Average annual bill.............. $ 77.10 78.06 80.44 83.47 90.71 


Revenue per kwh................ cts. 1.52 1.47 1.43 1.41 1.45 
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In 1967, natural gas accounted for 18.9 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal 
for 65.1 p.c., petroleum fuels for 15.5 p.c. and nuclear fuel for 0.5 p.c.; corresponding pro- 
portions in 1966 were 21.7 p.c., 65.7 p.c., 11.9 p.c., and 0.7 p.c., respectively. 


10.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 


Year and 


Province or Territory Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


tons $ Imp. gal $ Mef $ 
1966 

mrerronnt land ).o8. 305.085. gf acs 0 va —_ _— 19,663,021 1,669,354 —_ —_ 
Prince Edward Island............... _ _ 13,059, 423 860,417 — — 
(Syd ELAS Sia pa aig gaat a 880,714 | 7,808,885 | 30,303,577 | 2,012,912 — _ 
Mie Bruns WiGk S.C eins. 323,799 2,731,044 | 59,982,064 3,800,229 _ _ 
a a Bee Seen mere _ _ 13,028, 501 1,295,478 — _ 
0 DUT Us eee aie Agger eo BD OF 3,858,489 | 34,382,963 6,640,949 1,068, 130 332,962 150,921 
RRA S Ills ts ldah lls sele ata 86, 727 374,983 5,525,748 842,244 174,615 50, 582 
PAAR CCNOWAD »« a0 505.00. <'0,0,40.0,5,00 5.60 « 1, 230,002 2,421,456 | 11,964,751 711,245 | 12,829,268 2,392 , 552 
PONLAs AN. ake. Metis tea ste es ease 1,499,049 1,806, 289 6,715,602 549,205 | 30,060, 165 4,951,671 
ipeitish.Columbia.!. 244 vess6es0. ov _ —_ 40,409, 447 4,160,716 | 20,877,717 5,641, 502 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... — _ 2,091,874 523,072 —_ _ 

Canada, 1966............. «e| 7,878,780 | 49,525,620 |209,384,957 | 17,493,002 | 64,274,727 | 13,187,228 

1967 

MewrOUnadland ...cvtdys ics sGie ole sie sin’s _— — 13,795,864 | 1,515,074 — — 
Prince Edward Island............... _ — 14,894, 523 989,850 os _ 
US SPURS EES) 6 eR 834,545 7,633,539 | 31,102,194 2,065,540 _ _ 
OWS LUNES WICK. cevscs cs6 cc's sas eess 303 , 387 2,501,697 | 78,003,885 4,774 .353 _ _— 
POGOe». cian s/he tisve sicinte « wySies 8b » ois _— _ 70,488, 766 5,744,641 _ _ 
BOCALIO fale is,sicinis ciciaintele is siege igieicisrsisis 4,889,554 | 43,591,743 8,678,440 1,283,608 321,949 139, 244 
IBN ODA Rae tole ones ccaigtichtsd 41,673 170,234 5,672,923 903,479 65, 160 20,437 
REBSKALGNEWAN vale... do 0.00% oynajarede dese 1,470,975 | 3,367,513 | 15,057,540 772,418 | 13,835,603 2,663,765 
UR LICRUMN Vatteutes Aces ielece ae «tie ee a0 1,573,239 1,910,883 5,719,615 542,586 | 34,838,683 5,834,098 
Pmtisd:Colmbiae od. swe ste eis + bese — _— 50,095,929 4,608,451 | 18,491,919 5,027,957 
PUI MESEOITIGOLY.< «5 cs.» aise ss 0 6.5/2 6 _ _ 753,078 199,377 _ _ 
Northwest Territories............... — _— 3,851,263 851,928 _ _ 

Canadas, 1967.02. 6.365 6.5055 9,113,373 | 59,175,609 |298,114,020 | 24,251,305 | 67,553,314 | 13,685,141 


Section 5.—Public Ownership and Regulation of 
Electrical Utilities 


Federal Government regulation of electrical utilities, particularly with respect to the 
export of electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported, 
falls within the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board (see pp. 961-962). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 8, p. 682, giving statistics by type of establishment, 
shows that 70 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1967 was produced by publicly 
operated utilities, 10 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 20 p.c. by industrial establish- 
ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec 
output at one time was predominantly from privately owned plants but in Ontario almost 
all electric power has been produced by a publicly owned utility for over 60 years. Figures 
for 1962 and subsequent years show a much greater proportion of publicly operated electrical 
utilities since they reflect the provincial take-over of privately owned facilities in both 
British Columbia and Quebec. 
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Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been 
attempted in most provinces. Neither Alberta nor Prince Edward Island has a provincially 
operated electric power system. The functions and activities of provincially operated 
electric power commissions are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission was estab- 
lished by the provincial government in 1954 for the purpose of supplying electric power 
wherever needed throughout the province, particularly in rural areas. The Commission 
began large-scale production of electric power in 1967 when the Bay d’Espoir plant began 
operating and a provincial transmission grid was established. Prior to this, the only 
means of providing electricity to the isolated areas was through the Rural Electricity 
Authority and the Power Distribution Districts. 


Nova Scotia.—With total fixed assets of $144,133,409, including $31,689,425 worth 
of work in progress, the self-supporting Nova Scotia Power Commission is one of the 
largest businesses in the province, employing nearly 1,000 people. The Commission was 
created under the Power Commission Act of 1919 to exploit the limited but useful hydro 
potential of the province, as investigated by the Water Power Commission of 1915. The 
first objective was to develop remote sites to supply power and energy at lowest possible 
cost to new industry, particularly pulp and paper operations, and a few centres of popu- 
lation. The 1937 Rural Electrification Act, however, provided equalization grants 
and made it possible to carry out the formidable task of bringing power and energy to 
low-density farm and rural village areas. In the past 30 years the picture has changed 
markedly, with a progressive industrial climate providing both a stable base and strong 
opportunities for growth. The Commission’s power development program in 1967-68 
is outlined on p. 671. 


More than 5,680 miles of transmission and distribution lines conduct the energy 
generated by about 303,000 kw. capability in 26 stations to and from every corner of 
Nova Scotia. Hydro power now constitutes only a fraction of base load, although it is 
put to optimum use for peaking purposes. Economical thermal power has risen greatly 
in importance during the past 10 years and holds most of the answers for the future—with 
the possible exception of Bay of Fundy tidal power. 


11.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1967 


: Present : Present 
System! and First System! and First 
A Instulled Output : Installed Output 
Year of Operation Capacity Year of Operation Capacity 
kw. kwh. kw. kwh. 

Western Network— Mersey— 

Harmony (1948)........... 600 3,614,000 || Original development 

Roseway (1980)........... 888 4,901,000 (1928) A. esld. es ees 21,780 | 100,897,000 

Grulchi(l052) ieee ce cee 6,000 21,234,198 || Cowie Falls (1938)......... 7,200 36,186,400 

Ridge,(1057). Mess. . taeaer: 4,000 8,374,351 || Deep Brook (1950)........ 9,000 42,804,900 

Sissiboo (1960)............ 6,000 26,897,540 Lower Great Brook (1955). 4,500 16,904,620 

Weymouth (1961).......... 18,000 41,562,640 

Canseau (diesel) (1937)...... 770 12,700 

Eastern Network— 

Barrie Brook (1940)....... 360 1,079,500 |Tusket (1929)............... 2,160 15,773, 232 

Dickie Brook (1948)....... 3,800 9,677,680 E 

Malay Fulls (1924)......... 3,600 11,977,880 |\Cumberland— 

Ruth Falls (1925).......... 6,970 36,915,620 || Maccan (thermal) (1927).. 26.850 78,521, 400 

Liscomb (1957)............ 450 3,076,052 || Seaboard (thermal) (1930) 110,000 | 551,590,600 

Trenton (thermal) (1951).. 60,000 | 262,748,900 y 
St. Margaret (1921).......... 10, 400 34,670,000 Totals. accent > 303,328 |1,309, 420, 213 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at Mar. 31, 
1968 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
kw. kw. 
RePANU Ee BUST cose. ssc 0 4s Hydro 60, 500 Grand’ Wake’... --¢-s...< Steam 104,910 
Musquash..........-... Hydro 7,500 Saint John (Dock St.).. Steam 16,785 
URSIIOUO. «Se cncule Pasicins ¢ Hydro 20,000 CRAUN SON aa cra alate Steam 36,155 
Beechwood............. Hydro 115,000 Grand Manan........... Diesel 1,713 
Wal town 2 s/%,6):th eee Hydro 3,200 Mactaquac............. Hydro 240,000 
BSIRSOT Nn Sara s Ale wo nieinla tan Hydro 9,500 a 
Courtenay Bay......... Steam 269,300 TOTALICAPACITY 1.0, «cl baees 884 , 563 


All the above generating units with the exception of Grand Manan are interconnected 
in a province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 12 shows the 
growth of the Commission’s undertakings from 1964. Power plant construction under 
way in New Brunswick during 1967-68 is outlined at p. 671. 


12.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1964-68 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
High-voltage transmission line. .. miles 1,947 2,093 2,255 2,315 2,495 
Distribution line................. g 8,447 8,528 8, 586 8,664 8,671 
Direct customers................ No. 118, 443 121,036 124,030 124,753 128, 457 
Plant capacities................++ kw. 406, 636 419,761 430, 261 540,961 884, 563 
Power generated (incl. purchases) kwh. |1,797,928,340 |2,207, 165,360 |2,571,484,730 |3,018, 532,860 |3,356,151,990 
Capital invested....5 2.00. 505. $ 184,956,439 | 205,192,238 | 247,896,370 | 291,563,329 | 343,927,953 


HUaVCUUGI Aes .2 cdc ee os euenote © $ 24,650, 853 29,244,088 33,108,342 37, 601, 262 40,565,894 


Quebec.—Sitream and Reservoir Control—The Quebec Streams Commission was 
created in 1910 (SQ 1910, c. 5) and given additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and 
1930 (SQ 1930, c. 34); it was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. In 1955, the Commission was abolished and its 
powers and attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, now the 
Department of Natural Resources. The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time 
of transfer, either by means of dams on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at 
the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, the Gatineau, the Litvre, the St. Francis, the 
Chicoutimi, the Au Sable and the Métis. The Commission also operated nine reservoirs 
on the North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River and one at the 
outlet of Lake Morin on Rivitre du Loup (lower). In 1965, eleven auxiliary reservoirs on 
the St. Maurice System and two on the Gatineau were turned over by the Department of 
Natural Resources to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission for operation and main- 
tenance. 


Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the Lake St. John, the Lake 
Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River controlled by the Aluminum 
Company of Canada; the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River controlled by Price Brothers 
and Company Limited; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River controlled by the 
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Dominion Textile Company; and Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River 
controlled by the federal Department of Public Works. Storage reservoirs under the 
control of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission are: Témiscouata Lake on the Mada- 
waska River, Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, Lac Dozois on the upper Ottawa River, 
Lac Cassé in the Bersimis River watershed and Lac Ste. Anne on the Toulnustouc River, 
a tributary of the Manicouagan River. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 
established in 1944 (SQ 1944, c. 22) for the purpose of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. On May 1, 1963, the Com- 
mission acquired control of the following privately owned electrical utilities operating in 
the Province of Quebec: the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, the St. Maurice 
Power Corporation, the Quebec Power Company, the Southern Canada Power Company, 
the Gatineau Power Company, the Northern Quebec Power Company, the Saguenay 
Electric Company, and the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company. As a result of these 
transactions, all electricity production, except for facilities operated by certain industrial 
organizations in their own manufacturing operations, was brought under the control of a 
single authority. The services of the Commission now cover virtually the entire province 
except for local distribution of small amounts of electricity by some municipalities, most 
of which is purchased from the Commission or its subsidiaries. 


At the end of 1967 Hydro-Quebec and its subsidiaries had in operation 51 hydro- 
electric stations (nine of which were under construction) having a capacity of 7,678,721 kw., 
and 18 thermal-electric stations (one of which was being enlarged) having a capacity of 
500,268 kw.—a total capacity in operation of 8,178,989 kw. These facilities permit the 
balanced distribution of power throughout Quebec and the most efficient use of the water 


power resources of the province. Power plant construction under way in Quebec during 
1967-68 is outlined at p. 672. 


13.—_Summary Statistics of the Operations of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, 
1966 and 1967 


Item 1966 1967 
Installed! Capacity ae wins ssn Ae eaxccaen ial aie eRe Tok ae Rare kw. 7,763,244 8,178,989 
Hy drojithschis. anaes simaonioentat 3d adem tee + Shas eae ee kw. 7,417,501 7,678,721 
Thermal f72gh to. 4. PAM a . EA AS. bad: SO. AE kw. 845,743 500, 268 
Consolidatedisystem pealcload... aver amacstee nan cattenetinemet eormen e kw. 7,388,000 7,542,000 
AVON BDO: CROLEY tele oj fis « sya.ssanrvB is Bieceiare Ss svatngsla eee Saw ache al a dnote "000,000 kw. 44,013 45,778 


Total electricityis ales\iceus.. gabe corcembratsriesed state Lac chet > ee tordok $ 313,530, 432 353, 508,344 


Customers, at Dec. 31 


BERS On Stor inkr Gcinridceunornrorocrnrrcdccon No. 1,581,241 1,646,302 
PERS VON UG aca tect apse eae apsats a odata, Se oes wean ttre eT OATS PRET ATS OTE TTT $ 321,496,000 365,703,000 
Operating expenditures, incl. power purchases.........:.ccceeceeececsevcceess $ 200,526,000 | 210,454,000 


Capital expen dituress a. « -tyasi.0ce sictiys ie. < aerastake feet «Mra cettee: ese OER $ 317, 062,293 291,251,392 


Properties and plantiat, costs §. welt. em dep toeeve hee. eee tere. BREE *$ | 3,256,597,369" | 3,527,376, 943 
Employees, at Dec. 31, excl. construction personnel....................--- No. 11,466 11,637 


Salaries and wages paid, excl. construction...............0.ecececececececsees $ 86,278,000 91,606,000 
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Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
a self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
of electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Com- 
mission Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and 
subsequently modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Com- 
mission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Two commissioners may be members of the Executive Council of 
the Province of Ontario. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Com- 
mission interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating 
and maintaining the power supply facilities, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges 
represent interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for con- 
tingencies and rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for 
retiring the Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been 
self-sustaining, the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds 
issued by the Commission and held by the public. In addition, the province has materially 
assisted the development of agriculture by contributing under the Hydro-Electrie Dis- 
tribution Act toward the capital cost of extending rural distribution facilities. 


The entire provincial area served is regarded for financial and administrative purposes 
as a unit, but there is no electrical connection between the Commission’s facilities in north- 
western Ontario and those serving customers in the remainder of the province. Statistics 
are therefore presented for two operating systems, the East System and the West System; 
the systems respectively serve the areas east and west of a line extending north from Lake 
Superior to the Albany River, a line that roughly conforms with the boundary dividing 
Thunder Bay District from the Districts of Algoma and Cochrane. 


In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
mission, under the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act, exercises certain 
regulatory functions, particularly with respect to the group of municipal electrical utilities 
which it serves. In order to provide convenient and expeditious service in this dual 
function of regulation and supply, the Commission subdivides its province-wide operations 
into seven regions with regional offices located in seven major municipalities. 


The Commission is concerned primarily with the provision of electric power by genera- 
tion or purchase and its delivery to the electrical utilities for resale in municipalities having 
cost contracts with the Commission. ‘The Commission also supplies power in bulk, although 
not under cost contract, to direct customers, including industrial customers whose require- 
ments are so large or so unusual as to make service by the local municipal utilities impracti- 
cable, mines, industries in unorganized territories, and certain interconnected systems. 


In addition to these operations, which represent about 90 p.c. of its energy sales, the 
Commission delivers electric power to retail customers in rural areas and in a small group 
of 28 municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution facilities. Retail 
service throughout the province is provided for the most part, however, by the municipal 
electrical utilities, which supply ultimate customers in most cities and towns, in many 
villages, and in certain populous township areas. The municipal electrical utilities are 
owned and operated by local commissions. 


During 1967, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased by 
$235,743,588 and at the end of the year amounted to $3,361,203,761. Assets, after 
deducting accumulated depreciation, were $3,443,349,418. In that year, 355 associated 
municipal electrical utilities engaged in the retail distribution of electricity purchased 
power from the Commission. The assets of these utilities, after deducting accumulated 
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depreciation, amounted to $1,067,514,191, of which $439,046,394 represented the equity 
acquired in the Commission’s systems by the municipal utilities operating under cost 
contracts. 

The Commission’s power development program as at Dec. 31, 1967 is given in Table 
14 and is also outlined at pp. 672-673. 


14.—Power Developments of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Under Construction or Approved as at Dec. 31, 1967 


° Total 
Development and Location Units pase Mee Installed 
Capacity 
No. kw 
Coal-fired Thermal-Electrice— 
Lakeview-Lake Ontario, near Toronto.............6.0 00 ccc ccc see eee 8 1961-68 2,400,000 
Lambton-St. Clair River, south of Sarnia...................0.-.00-008 4 1969-70 2,000,000 
Nanticoke-Lake Erie, near Port Dover...................0000ceceeeees 4 1971-74 2,000,000 
Nuclear-fuelled Thermal-Electric— 
Douglas Point-Lake Huron, near Kincardine.......................-+05 1 1967 200,000 
Pickering-Lake Ontario, east of Toronto...........6...0. 00 cece eens eens 4 1970-73 2,160,000 
Combustion-Turbine— 
Various sitesctii3e2 JUL hh ones coreae eM Lae rato Bes nate 27 1965-68 319,000 
Hydro-Electric— 
Mountain Chute-Madawaska River.........0... ccc ce cece secs tec teeaee 2 1967 139,500 
Barrett Chute (extension)-Madawaska River....................0..005 2 1968 111,600 
Stewartville (extension)-Madawaska River...................000ss008 2 1969 91,800 
Aubrey. Halls-Mississazi. Rivera. 5, seiner tend e ee eee cols 2 1969 130, 150 
‘Wells-MississaginRivier. 20 reo. acon eres eee oc ee ae oe Denn Pele hon oe 2 1970 215,000: 
Lower Notch=Montréal Riverssect 4. Mr. Sees ais tes eke Seles Satis Sale eels 3 1971 244,000! 


1 Tentative. 


15.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated 
and Purchased (All Systems), December 1965-67 


Hydro- Thermal- Pores 
Year and System Electric Electric Parchased 
Stations! Stations! an 
acqin hence: glans’ 70) aeidiiis Tonle edd | kw. kw. kw. 
December 1965— 
Hast Systent. SPcussei es. Ara es ee SaaS; A ee 4,391,350 2,600,000 521,300 
Wiest Systomtaas.§ tac heturunsicss faanrsl aah clack Beak cs eae 593, 500 93,000 soem 
IVOGAIS ROSIN ISOUO LE, SULTS SS, SET NS eR: 4,984,850 2,693, 000 521,300 
December 1966— 
ASUS VSLOIN re dty crear telec terres ter Moe Te RnR eOEe: 4,526,350 2,737,000 521,500 
West’ Systems; ...ceocterd eeberts |. han’ : Pee eerie 585,800 93,000 — 
ROURIST. cee chines t somes fet er tee: 5,112,150 2,830, 000 521,500 
December 1967— 
Hast System ancac cwernee seca cea rete orien ree 4,611,000 3,176,000 522,500 
AWS ESV STON s aca alststanctarenc tes sie:cre cle giceereverahare eleanor aeRO See: 585, 800 100, 000 == 
TE OCRNS re srctacosescis. oy. lags ayale sisints hss a 8 iS Relea eile one ee RE 5,196,800 3,276, 000 522,500 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of 
the system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source,of 
purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 
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16.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Years Ended Dec. 31, 1963-67 


Nors,—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

JT WEN IOA miiode Rage iio | mal dipyee Deh ieygyyzet (e theew Tay 
Bpacrayetanties. thw Vel hex 6,684,726 | 7,107,690 | 7,765,107 | 8,259,355 | 8,830,375 
(steers lhe em aperampenan 615,570 581, 100 583,300 580, 100 598,700 
Retalnins. Hedawuntrarcvae- 7,300,296 | 7,638,790 | 8,348,407 | 8,839,455 | 9,429,075 


17.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1958-67 


Ultimate Assets of 
Customers Total Commission 
Year Served Power and 
Directly or | Distributed! | Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. kw. $ 


1,757, 405 5,417,536 | 2,756,758, 142 
1,830, 453 6,018,204 | 2,909,088,086 
1,881,472 6,157,534 | 3,044,800,819 
1,938,897 6,463,982 | 3,196,429, 522 
1,991, 289 6,968,885 | 3,148,330,722 


2,041,732 7,300,296 | 3,225,289, 707 
2,095,754 7,688,790 | 3,331,568,632 
2,142,281 8,348,407 | 3,533,238, 103 
2,187,767 8,839,455 | 3,777,633, 871 
2,245,715 9,429,075 | 4,071,817,215 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plussecondary) of each of thesystems operated 


a aps Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of each 
cal year. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba Hydro is the primary developing, generating and distributing 
power agency in the Province of Manitoba. The corporation came into being Apr. 1, 
1961, following amalgamation of the two former provincial government utilities engaged 
in the generation and distribution of electric power. 


Manitoba Hydro operates six hydro-electric generating stations, two thermal-electric 
generating stations and 19 small diesel-electric generating plants. ‘The combined generating 
capability is 1,224,500 kw., hydro installations accounting for 934,000 kw., thermal instal- 
lations for 278,000 kw. and diesel installations for 12,500 kw. Four hydro stations are 
located on the Winnipeg River near Winnipeg, one is on the Saskatchewan River, 285 
miles north of Winnipeg, and one is on the Nelson River, 450 miles northeast of Winnipeg. 
All six hydro stations and the thermal generating stations at Selkirk and Brandon are 
electrically interconnected to a common network known as the Manitoba Integrated 
System. Diesel installations are used to provide power to isolated northern communities 
where extension of hydro-electric transmission facilities are not feasible. 


Manitoba Hydro serves over 600 communities and 226,821 consumers in rural Manitoba 
and suburban Winnipeg through a network of 35,930 miles of transmission and farm 
distribution lines. In addition, Manitoba Hydro supplies part of The Winnipeg Hydro- 
Electric System power requirements within the corporate limits of Winnipeg. Power 
plant construction in Manitoba in 1967-68 is outlined at pp. 673-674. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established in 1949, 
and operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (RSS 1965, c. 40, as 
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amended); it succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which had operated from 
1929. The original functions of the Corporation included the generation, transmission, 
distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. Since 1952, the Cor- 
poration has been authorized to produce or purchase and to transmit, distribute, sell and 
supply natural or manufactured gas. 


During 1966, the Corporation served approximately 1,000 urban-size communities 
in retail sales, and served the cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current, the town of Battleford 
and the hamlet of Waskesiu in bulk sales. As at Dec. 31, the Corporation served 263,900 
retail customers and 45,303 customers located in communities supplied with power through 
bulk sales, a total of 309,203. The retail customers included 192,776 urban customers 
and 71,124 classified as rural, mainly farm meters. During 1967, 3,705,977,000 kwh. 
were supplied to its system, of which 3,499,296,000 kwh. were generated in Corporation 
plants and 206,681,000 kwh. were purchased in bulk. At the end of the year, the Cor- 
poration had invested, at cost, $427,317,000 in electric system assets out of a total of 
$600,571,000 in plant-in-service in the combined electric and natural gas systems. 


The hydro-electric generating station at Squaw Rapids produced 27.7 p.c. of the gross 
generation in 1967. At year-end, the Corporation also owned and operated six steam 
generating plants—two each at Saskatoon and Estevan, and one each at Regina and Moose 
Jaw, the latter operated only during the peak months. Steam supplied 65.7 p.c. of total 
system requirements and three internal combustion gas dual fuel plants—the Kindersley, 
the Swift Current, and the Regina B—supplied most of the remainder. System capability 
in operation was assessed at 913,000 kw. with 537,000 kw. in steam plants, 280,000 kw. 
in hydro and 96,100 kw. in gas turbine and internal combustion units. The Corporation 
owned and operated 74,722 miles of transmission and rural lines (excluding urban distri- 
bution). Power plant construction in Saskatchewan in 1967-68 is outlined at p. 674. 


18.— Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1958-67 


Communities) Individual 


° Meters in Power 
Year nek Bone Communities] Distributed Revenue 
ales Served 
No. No. kwh. $ 
LOSS TE tet etree oe eee ee eee ee ee 880 188,293 909,086,629 20,687,771 
LOD Dien shes. aeeisheid 5.5 Bh RIA Pee RES ee 962 197,451 1,067 349,615 23,909,113 
LODO re scarsia arssiarericatavasn ater sw eararaicomicctte oman ec ett eae es 984 221,675 | 1,233,531, 753 26,667,471 
OGL dove. d siciase cluvededis aheiaiece MAM be Bie eae Eee 901 229,336 | 1,498,055, 955 30, 263 , 598 
UIP, oes SERIGOSGE OTE RICH TIeioe rene Encreners.c yrenprmeme ie 9611 235,386 | 1,645,862,278 33, 106,018 
LOB3cser reyes San ce idee. ih 6s eet ee ace 969 240,812 | 1,926,862,734 36,892,949 
OCS RAS ree Sa chao So Mera L a MO eRe Fehon aad 976 246,389 | 2,208,149,680 39,777,472 
TOGD AE cota st te tn ne Ane eee 984 294,135 | 2,871,800,000 46,145,000 
LOCGieehrie Pass cordasta). tyes. . .n.ce Pe Sees 1,006 303,016 | 3,391,829,000 52,866,000 
CN RR RNa Reso ine eae ak eke le Rtas oar 1,075 309,203 | 3,705,977,000 57,200,000 


1 November 1962 figure. 


Alberta.—The generation and distribution of electric power in Alberta is handled 
by a combination of several] municipally owned urban systems and three investor-owned 
companies serving the greater part of the province. The regulatory authority over the 
investor-owned systems is the Public Utilities Board, which has jurisdiction over the 
distribution and sale of electricity. The Board, which controls franchises and rates, 
has power to hold investigation upon complaint either by a municipality or by a utility 
company, and following such investigation may fix just and reasonable rates. The Alberta 


Power Commission controls all phases of system development, including the provincial 
grid system. 


Power plant construction in Alberta in 1967-68 is outlined at p. 675. 
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British Columbia.—The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is a cor- 
poration and an agency of the Crown in right of the Province of British Columbia. The 
Authority operates an extensive system of public utility services. Electric energy is 
generated, transmitted and distributed throughout areas of the province containing more 
than 90 p.c. of the population. Natural gas is purchased and distributed in Greater 
Vancouver and in the Fraser Valley eastward to Hope and liquefied petroleum gas-air is 
distributed in Greater Victoria. The Authority operates three transportation services: 
an urban passenger transportation system serves Greater Vancouver and Greater Victoria; 
an interurban passenger transportation system serves Greater Vancouver, the Fraser 
Valley eastward to Hope, between Vancouver and Victoria and between Vancouver and 
Nanaimo (via ferries of the British Columbia Ferry Authority); and a rail freight system 
serves Greater Vancouver and the Fraser Valley eastward to Chilliwack. 


Of the Authority’s total electric power requirements of 12,361,000,000 kwh. for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1968, 8,295,000,000 kwh. or 67.1 p.c. were produced by hydro-electric 
stations and 2,795,000,000 kwh. or 22.6 p.c. by thermal plants; of the remainder, 419,000,000 


‘kwh. were purchased and 852,000,000 kwh. were received from the United States as 


Canada’s share of downstream power benefits resulting from early completion of the 
Columbia River Treaty storage project at Duncan Lake. Kilowatt-hours of electricity 
sold during the year (11,084,000,000) were 10.8 p.c. higher than during the previous year. 
Impressive rates of increase in kilowatt-hours consumed were recorded for all categories 
of customers during 1967-68. Residential consumption moved up 8.8 p.c., general con- 
sumption 15.6 p.c., and industria] and bulk power 8.8 p.c. At Mar. 31, 1968, the number 
of customers served with electricity by the Authority totalled 583,133, an increase of 
28,104 during the year. The average annual rate for residential customers rose from 1.48 
cents to 1.68 cents a kilowatt-hour, and the average annual residential consumption rose 
from 6,016 kwh. to 6,222 kwh. 


Power plant construction in British Columbia in 1967-68 is outlined at pp. 675-676. 


19.—Summary Statistics of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1968 


Item Amount Item Amount 
Generating capacity.................- kw. | 2,225,672 ||Proportionate Sales— 
UR ee es crete va. cfs bien « | 1,920,39@ || Residential................ cette s Dees 28 
: A Other systems (mainly residential) 2 
Mhermaliand diesel... 2... .s0c.0v06)s 905,350 || Commercial, industrial, etc......... “ 70 
Power requirements.............. 000 kwh. | 12,360,547 |Ipole Miles of Line— 
RrGRO TOC teeta. serch nic dae saci es ee 11,089,510 || Transmission (high voltage)...... No. 5, 488 
Pugchasod © seh sae aes he “ 419,494 || Distribution primaries!........... : 14,518 
Duncan storage downstream benefit “ 861,543 | Revenue (electric).............-... $’000 137,672 
Customers at year-end............... No. 583,133 |iCapital Investment— 
Gross plant in operation (electric) $7000 | 1,230,243 
FRIBOETICILY BOL sore... scree eer cars 000 kwh. | 11,083,962 Net plant in operation (electric) $’000 979,664 


1Including 501 underground circuit miles. 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission, formerly the Northwest Territories Power Commission, was created by 
Act of Parliament in 1948 to supply electric power to points in the Northwest Territories 
where a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By 
legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include the Yukon Territory. The 
Commission has authority to construct and operate public utility plants in the Territories 
and, subject to approval of the Governor in Council, in any other parts of Canada, 
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The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse and the Mayo River near Mayo in the Yukon Territory, and on the Snare 
River northwest of Yellowknife and the Taltson River northeast of Fort Smith in the 
Northwest Territories. Diesel-electric plants are operated at Fort Simpson, Fort Resolu- 
tion, Fort McPherson, Aklavik, Cambridge Bay and Coppermine, N.W.T., Dawson, Y.T., 
and Field, B.C., and utility plants comprising power, central heat and water and sewerage 
services at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and at Moose Factory, Ont. Operation 
of diesel plants at Chesterfield Inlet and Baker Lake, N.W.T., was undertaken by the 
Commission in 1968, and a gas turbine power plant was commissioned at Norman Wells 
in that year. 


The Whitehorse Rapids power development, in service since 1958, supplies the De- 
partment of National Defence and the Department of Public Works at Whitehorse, most 
of the power for the city of Whitehorse, and a copper mining operation located within 
a few miles of Whitehorse. A 225-mile transmission line is being constructed (completion 
1969) to supply the Anvil Mining Company property in central Yukon. The two Snare 
River hydro developments, placed in service in 1948 and 1960, supply power to the gold 
mines in the Yellowknife area and to the town of Yellowknife; these two hydro plants 
are operated by remote control from Yellowknife. The Mayo River plant has supplied 
power to mining properties in the Elsa and Keno areas and to the communities of Mayo 
and Keno City since 1952. The Taltson River Hydro project commissioned in late 1965, 
which is to date the largest Canadian power development north of the 60th parallel, 
supplies the lead-zinc mining operation at Pine Point, and the communities of Fort Smith 
and Pine Point; the plant is operated by remote control from Fort Smith. 


Installation of total energy systems, providing on-site electricity for all requirements, is 

coming into prominence in hotels, apartments, shopping centres, office buildings, institutions 

and industrial plants. Cost reduction results from the utilization of heat wasted in normal 
generator operation for such purposes as heating and air conditioning. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Developments in Manufacturing 


Subsection 1.—Annual Census of Manufactures, 1966 


Although 1966 was a year of some slackening in the business expansion which began 
in 1961, employment in the manufacturing industries showed its second largest annual 
increase of the 1961-66 period. The total number of employees in manufacturing rose 
4.8 p.c. over 1965 compared with a rise of 5.3 p.c. in 1965 over 1964, which was the highest 
gain of the period. These increases brought total employees in 1966 to 1,646,024. 


The manufacturing industries’ shipments of goods of their own manufacture reached 
a total of $37,303,500,000 in 1966, 10.1 p.c. above 1965. Value added by manufacture 
increased 9.5 p.c. to $16,352,000,000 and value added (total activity) advanced 9.3 p.c. 
to $17,260,000,000. Among the provinces, Ontario showed the largest percentage gain 
in total employees but the Prairie Provinces had the three highest rates of increase in 
value of shipments of goods of own manufacture. 


Higher capital expenditures in the economy, despite the decline in new residential 
construction, gave a stimulus to some industries during 1966. Consumer expenditures 
were higher but accounted for the lowest percentage of the gross national expenditure 
in several years. Exports of motor vehicles and parts continued to rise under the Canada- 
United States Agreement on Automotive Products but offsetting factors combined to cause 
production of new passenger cars, which had increased sharply in 1965, to decrease slightly. 
Domestic shipments of passenger cars dropped nominally, reflecting a pause in the upward 
surge of consumer spending on new cars. 


Employment changes made by all industry groups in 1966 are shown in Table 1. 
It should be noted that fluctuations are subject to the effects, generally minor, of reclassifi- 
cation of establishments. 


Employment in the transportation equipment industries was 8.5 p.c. higher than in 
1965. This group accounted for 15.1 p.c. of the over-all employment increase in manufac- 


* Prepared in the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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turing, the largest contribution. In second place the largest contribution was made by 
the electrical products industries, although this group showed the largest relative gain 
in employment at 9.7 p.c. These two groups contained the two industries making the 
largest contributions to higher over-all employment—the aircraft and parts manufacturers 
which reported 6,145 more employees, a gain of 22.2 p.c., and communications equipment 
manufacturers which reported 4,996 more employees, a gain of 14.9 p.c. Marked increases 
were registered in the exports of products typical of both these industries in 1966. The 
numerical increase in employment by aircraft and parts manufacturers was of the same 
order as that shown by motor vehicle manufacturers the year before. Although motor 
vehicle manufacturers reported a nominal decline in employment in 1966, motor vehicle 
parts and accessories manufacturers, reflecting effects of the Agreement on Automotive 
Products, increased their employment by 8.7 p.c. Another transportation equipment 
industry—miscellaneous vehicle manufacturers—although small in size, registered the 
second highest relative gain over 1965 of any industry; it reported a 62.9-p.c. increase 
in number of employees, most of them probably employed in the manufacture of snow- 
mobiles. 


1.—Analysis of Employment Increase, by Industry Group, 1965-66 


(Ranked by numerical increase) 


Numerical Increase, 1965-66 
Total Employees 
Proportion of 


Rank Industry Group —_—_———_— Over-all Increase 
1965 1966 ult. .c th| Iedestiy (Canes 
Group lative 
AL No No. No. p.c p.c. 
1 | Transportation equipment industries............ 135, 481 146, 932 11,451 15.1 15.1 
2 | Electrical products industries.................0- 113, 463 124, 498 11,035 14.6 29.7 
3 | Metal fabricating industries...................- 133,992 143,311 9,319 12.3 42.0 
4 | Paper and allied industries..................00- 110,180 116,840 6, 660 8.8 50.8 
5 | Food and beverage industries..................- 220,700 227,221 6,521 8.6 59.4 
6 | Primary metal industries...................0-- 107,504 113,645 6,141 8.1 67.5 
7 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......... 62,624 67,534 4,910 6.5 74.0 
8) Machinery industriess:ss.ec.cer eee cae eee 70,683 75,451 4,768 6.3 80.3 
9 | Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 78,737 81,996 3,259 4.3 84.6 
10 | Furniture and fixture industries................. 40,374 43,598 3,224 4.3 88.9 
11 | Chemical and chemical products industries..... 70,975 73,317 2,342 3.0 91.9 
12 | Non-metallic mineral products industries....... 51,218 53,189 1,971 2.6 94.5 
Seu DeCuNGustries nas, ae aca aaehteehne eee 26,206 27,821 1,615 2.1 96.6 
14 | Petroleum and coal products industries......... 14,330 15, 403 1,073 1.4 98.0 
15m |AClothing industriess-mo 7... 0) sete 98, 659 99,708 1,049 1.4 99.4 
LOM ieloxtale industries: cas s2- sacrum eens 76, 676 77,248 572 0.8 100.2 
La AVOOC nus tried as iasstces aj-\c0 deter ito eiraee eer 91,589 91,937 348 0.5 100.7 
Loa leatherindustries sneer eeceee ce teties 32,585 32,589 4 — 100.7 
107) | Pobaccoyindustries.... sec. «esiee Sores esics sees ote 10, 253 10,177 —76 —0.1 100.6 
20M MKnIthing MS ec, tee oe ee Moe eee eee 24,070 23,609 —461 —0.6 100.0 


| All Industries.............5.....000000: 1,570,299 | 1,646,024 15, 725 100.0 100.0 
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Employment in the furniture and fixture industries increased 8.0 p.c., contributing 
the third largest relative increase in 1966. More than half of the rise originated in the 
large household furniture industry, although the smaller office furniture industry showed 
a higher relative gain. Fourth in relative increase was the miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries group, reflecting, particularly large relative and numerical increases by plastics 
fabricators, n.e.s. 


Of the various industry groups, seven showed, in 1966, their largest year-to-year 
percentage increase in employment of the 1961-66 period. These were the food and bever- 
age industries, the rubber industries, the furniture and fixture industries, the paper and 
allied products industries, the electrical products industries, the petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts industries and the miscellaneous manufacturing industries. The textile industries, 
wood industries and knitting mills groups showed their lowest year-to-year percentage 
change of the 1961-66 period in 1966. Although higher newsprint exports contributed to 
the growth of the paper and allied products industries, as noted, a decline in United States 
housing construction affected Canadian lumber exports which was reflected in employment 
in the wood industries. 


In addition to the seven industry groups showing their highest annual gain in 1966, 
four other groups—printing, publishing and allied industries, primary metal industries, 
transportation equipment industries, and chemical and chemical products industries—in 
which the 1966 increase exceeded 0.1 p.c., had percentage increases in total employees 
above the average annual rate for the 1961-66 period. These relationships are sum- 
marized in Table 2. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
1946-66 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
fe ee Z 


(2 
te | 
(1) 
= 1,000 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION WORKERS 


ADMINISTRATIVE, OFFICE AND OTHER 
NON-MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Oo Oe 0 es sl ld eh 


1946 1950 1955 1960 1965 66 


(1) REVISED (1960) STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION AND NEW ESTABLISHMENT CONCEPT, 1957-66 
(2) NON-MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS INCLUDED, 1961-66 
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2.—Percentage Changes in Total Employees, 1961-66 
(Industry groups ranked by average growth rate) 


Year-to-Year Percentage Change 


Rank Industry Group 
1961-62 | 1962-63 | 1963-64 | 1964-65 | 1965-66 

1 Machinerysindustriessss.. cere cee ete 7.5 8.2 8.5 10.6 6.7 
2 | Transportation equipment industries............... 5.7 6.6 10.7 9.5 8.5 
3 | Metal fabricating industries.....................00% 8.4 3.4 6.8 10.7 7.0 
4 | Electrical products industries....................5: 8.1 4.8 4.1 7.6 9.7 
5 | Furniture and fixture industries..................-. 2.6 4.5 5.8 6.3 8.0 
6 |*Primary metal"industries..c--teu-. eee eee eee 2.0 2.6 6.7 7.1 5.7 
7 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 3.0 3.6 5.4 bell 7.8 
STI Rubber industrles sc. ttincacaceme ee nn eea.ccts 4.4 6.0 3.4 4.9 6.2 
9 | Non-metallic mineral products industries.......... 5.0 1.3 5.3 5.6 3.8 
10) Textileandustriess5,.cacacste at aero ea ea 4.5 3.5 5.9 3.0 0.7 
11>”) Paperandallied industries..,-0 eet cee ene ee 1.8 1.5 4.7 3.6 6.0 
12 | Chemical and chemical products industries........ 0.9 2.5 3.0 5.3 3.3 
13 Woodtindustriésits, Fae. aeetiee ee eA. Sen lean 4.1 2.9 2.4 0.4 
14 | Printing, publishing and allied industries........... —0.9 0.8 0.4 4.4 4.1 
15 leClothing industriestesns sn tems eee ae eet ae —1.8 0.7 4.4 2.3 1.1 
16 | Food and beverage industries................0e000 —0.2 —0.1 2-3 2.7 3.0 
17 Knitting mills 0.6 —1.1 1.8 4.8 —1.9 
18 Leather industries.......... —1.0 —0.9 —0.7 OC ir 
19 | Tobacco products industries 7.2 —1.1 —1.3 —5.7 | —0.7 
20 | Petroleum and coal products industries............ —0.7 | —5.4 | -2.5 | —4.5 7.5 
All Industries ive ancecsannceuceaiorspees ed 2.6 4.6 5.3 4.8 


3.—Industries Showing Increases of 800 or More Employees in 1966 
(Ranked by numerical increase) 


Numerical Increase, 


Total Employees 1965-66 
Rank Industry ——_ —-—-—__——_—_. Propor- 
Actual tion 
1965 1966 Over-all 
Increase 
No. No. No. p.c. 
1 | Aircraft and parts manufacturers................... 27,738 33, 883 6,145 8.1 
2 Communications equipment manufacturers......... 33,481 38,477 4,996 6.6 
3 plehulprand papersmilish 9... aemsccsril soi nerns ca ante arene 69, 897 73,501 3,604 4.8 
4 | Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manuv- 

RE CUNT OTE 578s drcese.crarecd 5 orate asa Tor tee icloce a enero 43,956 47,281 3,325 4.4 
5 Fabricated structural metal industry............... 18,072 21,038 2,966 3.9 
6 | Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers..| 31,982 34,759 2,777 3.7 
7 Manufacturers of electrical industrial equipment....| 21,739 24,272 2,533 3.3 
8: )| <Commercialiprinting «..,.2assssce ses eres 35, 264 37, 269 2,005 2.6 
9 Plasticsifabricators: merssane eee tinte 11,617 13, 548 1,931 2.6 
10) >) | ROther, paper: Converters iecsjdsalsisceiocisseee oven eee 12,215 14,106 1,891 2.5 
11 Household furniture industry................000.005 22,589 24,446 1,857 2.5 
12 Tronkandisteelymills.s ci: eee tas eee 44,274 45,999 1,725 2.3 
13 | Metal stamping, pressing and coating industry...... 27,925 29,577 1,652 2.2 
14 pu Machine shopsiicc.c tocetcaschocommenaueme aime ee 11,618 13,235 1,617 2.1 
15 Miscellaneous metal fabricating industries.......... 20,017 21,431 1,414 1.9 
16 Smeltingiandirefining sn... eto eee ee 31,835 33, 237 1,402 1.9 
Wigs WlronvCOUNnGPIeS'y, cctv cee seen eee Cicer ate eae ate 11,714 13,027 1,313 ef 
18 | Manufacturers of electric wire and cable............ 7,864 9,111 1,247 1.6 
19 Other rubberindustries). . 2.2.1... canto. cee 10,285 11,465 1,180 1.6 
20M Pbishiprodnctsindustrysso..ae coerce eee ee 17,163 18,304 1,141 1.5 
PAGE Bakeries Ayaan sae oescc task cee enna eee 33, 082 34,092 1,010 1.3 
22 | Sash, door and other millwork plants.............. 12,553 13,529 976 1.3 
23 | Fruit and vegetable canners and preservers......... 19,645 20,558 913 1.2 
24 Instrument and related products manufacturers.....| 11,216 12,124 908 1.2 
25%) Shipbuildingsandtrepain1..1 eae ee 18,586 19,492 906 1.2 
26 | Automobile fabric accessory manufacturers......... 1,877 2,746 869 1.1 


Average 
Annual 
Per- 
centage 


Change 
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Subsection 2.—Developments Since 1966 


Although 1966 was, at the time of writing, the latest year for which results from the 
annual Census of Manufactures were complete, certain preliminary data for 1967 and 
1968, compiled from monthly surveys of the manufacturing industries, were available. 
Tables 4 and 5 show the value of shipments of goods of own manufacture, by province 
and by industry group, for those two years, with annual census data for earlier years 
included for comparison.* Preliminary figures indicate that the value of such shipments 
rose by 5.5 p.c. in 1968. 


*DBS publication, Inventories, Shipments and Orders in the Manufacturing Industries (Catalogue No. 31-001). 


4.—Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Province, 1961 and 1965-68, 
with Percentage Change, 1967-68 


Province or Territory 1961 1965 1966 1967 196ge7") |} Changes 
$’000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000, 000 p.c. 
RrewiounGland see cat son. s ste cts es 135.9 174.5 194.1 176.9 168.0 —5.0 
Prince Edward Island. eet 30.6 43.1 46.8 . ee ms 
Nova Scotia........... Me 381.4 563.2 612.5 606.8 649.8 +7.1 
New Brunswick... Pe 390.6 $12.7 547.2 547.1 569.4 +4,1 
RUGDECs <5 0.3 s at 7,022.2 9,492.2 10, 464.5 10, 945.6 11, 334.0 +3.5 
Ontario PE teb63e 7 17,675.9 19, 452.6 19,997.6 21,274.2 +6.4 
Manitoba........ 716.7 913.4 1,019.0 1,052.2 1,090.1 +3.6 
Saskatchewan... Es 331.9 421.5 470.4 469.6 476.8 +1.5 
(Wi Gar eae Saaeaeiey ek AR ais 935.5 1,283.3 1,429.0 1,483.9 1,527.2 +2.9 
British Columbia... ¢...:..cs.ccces> 1,927.0 2,806.2 3,063.7 3,201.9 3,512.3 +9.7 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 3.4 3.6 3.7 as a a 
(Or 17.71 CONS age Ae cor cee 23,439.0 33, 889.4 37,303.5 38,533.24 40, 648.7 +5.5 


SHIPMENTS, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
MANUFACTURED GOODS, 1946-68 
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5.—Value of Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Industry Group, 
1961 and 1965-68 with Percentage Change, 1967-68 


Industry Group 1961 1965 1966 1967» 1968 ee 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 p.c. 
Food and beverage industries........ 5,039.5 6, 428.8 7,062.0 7,448.1 7,598.8 + 2.0 
Tobacco products industries......... 334.9 379.8 429.8 509.2 513.2 + 0.8 
Rubber industries................... 331.1 474.5 540.5 563.8 577.6 + 2.4 
Leather industries................... 291.2 343.1 370.9 398.3 425.0 + 6.7 
Textileindustries: 24.02.90. 0-05. 874.5 1,276.7 1,346.9 1,369.3 1, 482.7 + 8.3 
Knittinganitistemsstreeme meer 219.4 308.9 320.9 323.0 350.8 + 8.6 
Clothing industries.................. 802.7 1,063.4 1,152.6 1,092.1 1,115.4 + 2.1 
Wood industriesies -veicecoreen ee 1,036.2 1, 487.6 1,592.8 1,667.0 1,869.9 +12.2 
Furniture and fixture industries...... 359.6 525.2 602.7 603.8 594.0 — 1.6 
Paper and allied industries.......... sli 2320820 2, 882.0 3,165.7 3,251.0 3,358.8 + 3.3 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 
tries 508. See: eee RE 854.8 1,085.2 1,204.7 1,255.8 1,287.9 + 2.6 
Primary metal industries............ 1,937.0 2,854.0 3,085.1 2,985.4 3,278.3 + 9.8 
Metal fabricating industries......... 1,510.6 2,466.8 2,763.7 2,762.0 2,821.6 + 2.2 
Machinery industries................ 658.3 1,235.4 1,464.2 1,433.7 1,456.6 + 1.6 
Transportation equipment industries] 1,845.8 3, 865.0 4,238.4 4,736.2 §, 332.7 +12.6 
Electrical products industries........ 1,208.3 1,902.5 2,186.6 2,211.9 2,301.9 + 4.1 
Non-metallic mineral products in- 
GUStIIOS seacwesreresa er eueerenr ese 676.0 1,038.0 1,121.4 1,051.3 1,147.0 + 9.1 
Petroleum and coal products indus- 
tries cc cscs ee eee cence 1,219.2 1, 430.6 1,495.3 1,561.6 1,666.3 + 6.7 
Chemical and chemical products in- 
dustries;.tc.'322 0 ee ee 1,435.8 1,973.3 2,174.2 2,238.8 2,339.7 + 4.5 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
GILES i aie cisions os, ee 600.5 868.7 985.0 1,070.9 1,130.6 + 5.6 
All Industries.................. 23,439.0 33, 889.4 37,303.5 38, 533.4 40, 648.7 + 5.5 


A nominal increase in total employees in the manufacturing industries in 1968 is 
indicated by estimates based on monthly surveys made by the Labour Division of DBS.* 
The figures are broken down only between durable and non-durable manufacturing indus- 
tries and are as follows:— 


PAG 
Change 
Item 1967 1968 1967-68 

000 000 
WD UFADIOS oe ors etnies tia eisieee Riavtacds oie eas sincere ce siesta 794.6 783.7 —1.4 
INon-durables tert cccecssesearoeee nese rce mente heats 829.5 845.6 +1.9 
Aut MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.............0-00 1,624.1 1,629.2 +0.3 


Indexes of industrial production by industry group, that is, measures of the growth 
of the physical volume of output of these industries, are compiled by the National Accounts, 
Production and Productivity Division of DBS. They have recently been converted to 
the revised (1960) standard industrial classification and calculated with a 1960 weight 
and reference base.t Data for 1961-68 are shown in Table 6, and indicate that the physical 
output of the manufacturing industries increased by 4.6 p.c. in 1968 over 1967, compared 
with an increase of only 0.3 p.c. in 1967 over 1966 and an average growth rate of 7.6 p.c. 
a year for the 1961-67 period and of 5.1 p.c. a year for the 1946-67 period. 


* DBS publication, Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (Catalogue No. 72-008). 
t DBS publication, Indez of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 
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6.—Indexes of Volume of Manufacturing Production for Major Industry Groups, 1962-68 


(1961 =100) 
Industry Group 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968p 

Non-durable Manufacturing..................... 110.5 | 118.0] 129.2) 141.0} 151.2} 151.7 158.7 
Food and beverage industries................0008. 107.3 | 112.9} 118.8] 124.3] 129.9 | 134.9 140.3 
Tobacco products industries.............+---0e00s 102.8 | 105.3 | 107.0} 114.6] 119.5 | 120.3 118.7 
PEMDLIGRUITOUSETION: oc orcs coke csc ce eee nestcag scses 121.2 | 126.3) 148.8} 147.4] 153.0] 144.1 137.3 
eathearsindastries7AG.5 li. SEE). VRE. ALGAE 103.7 | 105.4 | 109.2] 109.3] 110.9] 104.5 111.2 
PR erkt 1G IRCUBETICS occ Sov oiesae aia aie “asd adele «ah set 12,2.) 193.1] 185.8, |) 147.7) |, 155.0)’ 158.0 175.9 
MOMIE LINER rece e ste cari cn es asks sige es gees 104.2 | 112.7} 124.9°| 135.6 | 1388.1] 130.8 136.8 
Clothing mdustries ise ich 25.5 oA... Ses! 105.7 | 111.5 | 119.8] 124.4] 127.8] 122.9 122.7 
Paper and allied industries...................00005 102.6 | 106.8 | 115.6 | 120.2] 129.8] 129.8 136.7 
Printing, ele ripiea and allied industries.......... 10279) |? 10616 |p titeo ige.a | leses | sloa.6 138.0 
Petroleum and coal products industries............ 106.3] 113.7} 117.7 |° 123.38] 181.5) 135.0 143.2 
Chemical and chemical products industries........ 109.9 | 116.3} 129.3] 141.0] 154.1 156.0 164.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............| 113.5 | 117.3 | 128.1] 141.9] 150.5] 153.8 161.9 
Durable Manufacturing.......................65- 114.8 | 124.7 | 139.4 | 156.3] 170.0 | 168.9 176.8 
USC TNUINELIORS. riee tes crc cictiag tie sire sisiete see's id 118.7 | 122.8 | 129.8} 133.8] 187.5] 136.6 144.1 
Furniture and fixture industries................... 108.4 | 117.8} 1382.1] 142.8] 155.9) 155.4 157.8 
Primary metal industries.............6...eee eee 104.9 | 110.6 | 122.9 | 186.2 | 138.6] 138.3 153.0 

Meta! fabricating industries (except machinery 
and transportation equipment industries)........} 114.7 | 123.8] 138.9 VSTS7 Wl lv4cs 161.5 162.3 
Machinery industries (except electrical machinery)} 119.9 | 132.6] 155.8) 176.5] 202.0] 205.3 198.7 
Transportation equipment industries.............. 119.4 140.3 | 158.3 187.7 | 206.9 | 217.5 235.7 
Electrical products industries...............-ee0ee 120.1 | 129.4] 144.5} 162.3 | 184.9] 182.0 189.5 
Non-metullic mineral products industries.......... 112.8 | 115.9] 127.5 | 9135.9 | 148.1 | 135.9 137.7 
All Manufacturing Industries.............. 110.5 | 118.0 | 129.2 | 141.0 | 151.2] 151.7 158.7 


Subsection 3.—Exports of Manufactured Goods 


Exports of manufactured goods in 1966 were apparently equal to about 18 p.c. of the 
value of shipments of goods of own manufacture by the manufacturing industries in that 
year. The proportion in 1967 was 20 p.c. and in 1968, 24 p.c., using preliminary estimates 
of total manufacturers’ shipments. Manufacturers do not regularly report shipments 
on the basis of their destination but it is believed that the domestic exports of fabricated 
materials and of end products together approximate total exports of Canadian manu- 
factures. Exports of end products approximate exports of finished manufactured goods, 
although the classification includes a very small amount of non-manufactured goods. 
The following statement shows exports of fabricated materials and end products compared 
with total shipments of manufacturers in 1961 and 1965-68 (some figures do not add due 
to rounding) :— 


Item 1961 1965 1966 1967 1968 
ait sed lis” Peaenl eS O00) ae hee teeta 
Domestic Exports of— 
Fabricated materials...............00s0ee00 2,916.4 3,928.5 4,217.0 4,417.3 5,027.9 
PMd prOguers:. Ae og. eae + = eRe sl. ve a> 706.4 1,606.3 2,455.1 3,467.4 4,649.6 
Manufactured Goods (approx.)........... 3,622.9 5,529.8 6,672.1 7,884.7 9,677.5 
Shipments of goods of own manufacture.......... 23,439.0 33,889.4 37,303.5 38, 533.4 40, 661.2 


The marked rise in the apparent relative importance of manufactures in Canada’s 
exports has been influenced by the recent sharp increase in exports of automotive products 
under the Canada-United States Agreement on Automotive Products and by an upward 
trend, beginning earlier, in exports of a variety of highly manufactured goods. 
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Section 2.—Input and Profit Ratios 


Statistics on the manufacturing industries are collected on an establishment basis 
for some purposes and on a company basis for other purposes. An establishment is a 
reporting or accounting unit corresponding roughly to the popular conception of a plant 
or mill. A company may own a number of establishments in a variety of industries—for 
example, some engaged in mining and others in manufacturing. 


Table 7 shows the ratio to gross output of various input items as compiled from the 
annual Census of Manufactures. These ratios relate to establishments and exclude the 
activity of any establishments that the same companies may own in other industries. On 
the other hand, the profit ratios shown in Table 8 relate to companies and include all 
establishments of the companies involved regardless of what the principal activity of a 
particular establishment might be;* for instance, the mining, merchandising or other 
non-manufacturing establishments of a company mainly engaged in manufacturing would 
be included. For this reason and certain technical considerations, the profit ratios are 
not comparable with the wage and other ratios in the establishment table. (See the 1968 
Canada Year Book, Chapter XVI, Sect. 1 on “Technology, Markets and Costs in Manu- 
facturing”, pp. 689-694.) 


* DBS publication, Corporation Profits (Catalogue No. 61-003). 


7.—Analysis of Gross Output (Total Activity), by Industry Group, 1966 
(Ranked according to value added expressed as percentage of gross output) 


Nors.—Gross output (total activity) can be calculated for any industry by adding cost of fuel and electricity, 
total cost of materials, supplies and goods for resale and value added (total activity). 


8 88888 6 ————— ed 
Value Added, Total Activity 


Cost of 
Materials, Cost of 
Rank Industry Group ae Fuel aud Wages and Salaries a Total 
an 0 ota 
Goods for Electricity Other | Value 
Resale Wages |Salaries| Total Added 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1 | Printing, publishing and allied 
industries: Se... satetcccrsey. «re 34.4 0.6 19.9 16.8 36.7 28.2 64.9 100.0 
2 Non-metallic mineral products 
industries 2) 25). BN sN ed. 2 42.2 5.3 16.3 7.0 23.3 29.1 52.4 100.0 
3 | Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
dustries otscc and. ener. oer 47.8 0.8 16.6 10.6 27.3 24.1 51.4 100.0 
4 | Furniture and fixture industries} 49.0 0.9 22.0 7.8 29.8 20.3 50.1 100.0 
5 | Machinery industries (except 
electrical machinery)......... 51.6 0.5 Tsie: 10.2 23.5 24.3 47.8 100.0 
6 Rubber industries.............. 61.3 1,2 15.2 8.4 23.6 23.9 47.5 100.0 
7 Metal fabricating industries (ex- 
cept machinery and transpor- 
tation equipment industries. . 52.0 1.0 18.0 7.9 25.9 21.2 47.1 100.0 
8 | Leather industries.............. 52.4 0.7 23.1 7.0 30.1 16.8 46.9 100.0 
9 | Chemical and chemical prod- 
nets industries)... ces. .o. 6. 50.2 asl 7.5 9.9 17.4 29.3 46.7 100.0 
10 Clothing industries............. 54.0 0.3 21.6 7.0 28.5 Wea 45.7 100.0 
11 | Electrical products industries... 55.0 0.6 IBA8? 1152 24.5 19.9 44.4 100.0 
12 Puper and allied industries. .... 50.9 5.1 15.3 6.3 21.6 22.3 44.0 100.0 
13 Knitting millet ©. 2 eee ce 55.9 0.7 18.8 6.2 25.0 18.4 43.4 100.0 
14 Wood industries................ 56.7 1.8 20.4 4.7 25.1 16.4 41.5 100.0 
15 Primary metal industries...... 55.3 ort 15.0 5.7 20.7 20.2 40.9 100.0 
16 Textile industries............... 58.7 1,4 15.7 7.6 23.3 16.6 39.9 100.0 
17 | Tobacco products industries. ... 61.0 0.3 8.4 3.7 12.1 26.6 38.7 100.0 
18 | Transportation equipment in- 2 
dustries’s. se eee ee 64.6 0.6 12.6 5.7 18.4 16.4 34.8 100.0 
19 | Food and beverage industries. . 67.3 1.2 Hae) 6.1 13.4 18.2 31.5 100.0 
20 | Petroleum and coal products in- 
Gustrics aot car oe 81.4 0.8 3.1 4.4 7.5 10.3 17.8 100.0 
All Industries............ 57.4 1.7 13.2 74 20.6 20.3 40.9 100.0 


= 
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8.—Net Profits Before Taxes, 1963-68, and Related Data, 1967 and 1968, as Percentage of Sales 
of Corporations Classified to the Manufacturing Industries 


Net Capital Cost 


Barnings “allowances Net Profits Before Taxes 


Industry Group 
1967 1968 1967 1968 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 


p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
Food and beverage industries....... 1 ey 7.6 2.0 1.9 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.4 5.2 eel 
Rubber industries..........0-..0006 10.3} 10.5 4.6 4.8 4.8 5.2 5.3 4.9 bhai 5.8 
SOS GHO INGUSETIOS .io.e.0,0:0:b.0.5.0.0 0,0.00,0.0,0 5.3 5.3 3.1 2.2 4.1 3.6 3.4 2.4 2.2 3.1 
BVGOGMNGUSETICS..... «Seite one be sas fs 9.0 11.8 4.7 3.9 6.8 6.8 5.6 5.2 4.3 7.9 
Paper and allied industries.......... 12.4 Were 7.5 GN he Gee 11.0 8.9 6.1 5.0 5.8 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

BERTON erga boars ok > tec eattes stasis 11.5 11.9 3.3 3.2 6.3 7.6 7.8 7.4 8.2 8.6 
Primary metal industries........... 13.8 | 15.0 8.0 4.7 7.6 7.2 8.4 6.6 5.8} 10.3 
Metal fabricating industries......... 7.5 7.4 2.4 2.3 4.9 5.4 5.6 5.3 5.1 5.1 
Machinery industries............... 10.8 11.9 3.8 4.6 9.1 9.1 8.3 8.2 7.0 7.3 
Transportation equipment industries} 6.2 5.9 2.4 2.4 8.7 6.3 5.2 3.7 3.7 3.5 
Electrical products industries....... 6.6 6.4 3.6 3.1 4.1 4.9 5.0 4,4 3.0 3.3 
Non-metallic mineral products in- 

ebabTIes a...) FUR. Sek hi sncs Bde 10.3 | 11.0 5.9 4.9 7.8 7.9 8.4 7.5 4.4 6.1 
Petroleum and coal products indus- 

“STL CRA Seer eee: Gee aeane 9.2 9.1 4.0 4.6 4.2 4.4 4.6 5.2 5.2 4.6 
Chemical and chemical products in- 

Ty CORR RGR Ane eines See 12.8} 13.5 5.2 5.0 9.2 9.5 9.1 8.7 7.6 8.5 
Other manufacturing industries..... 8.4 8.3 2.5 2.4 5.0 5.1 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 
All Industries.................. 8.8 9.1 3.8 3.4 6.6 6.5 6.3 5.6 5.0 5.7 


Section 3.—Statistical Data for the Manufacturing Industries 


Subsection 1.—Major Historical and Current Statistics of Manufacturing 


Statistics on manufacturing in Canada have been collected since 1870, originally in 
connection with the decennial or quinquennial censuses for the period 1870 to 1915 and, 
since 1917, through the annual Census of Manufactures. Although every effort has been 
made to maintain comparability in the statistics since 1917, as shown in Table 9, changes 
in coverage of industries, type of data collected and the method of its treatment have 
inevitably introduced discontinuities or lack of comparability in certain components. One 
such major change in concept occurred in 1952 when the gross value of products was 
replaced by the value of factory shipments. More recently, the introduction of the revised 
standard industrial classification in 1960 and the new establishment concept in 1961 led to 
a break in continuity with previous years. An indication of the effects of these revisions 
in classification and concept is given in Table 9 where statistics for the 1957-59 period are 
given on both the 1948 standard industrial classification and manufacturing activity 
concept and the revised (1960) standard industrial classification and new establishment 
concept. Under the latter concept, a manufacturing establishment (i.e., one whose 
major activity is manufacturing) is the smallest reporting unit capable of reporting all of 
the following: materials and supplies used, goods purchased for resale as such, fuel and power 
consumed, number of employees and their pay, inventories, and shipments or sales. 


The introduction of the total activity concept in 1962 and its application to 1961 data 
produced a considerable amount of data on non-manufacturing activities of manufacturing 
industries and has resulted in the transfer of statistics on some items, such as office and 
administrative workers and working owners and partners, from manufacturing to total 
activity. Table 10 sets out summary statistics for manufacturing activity and total 
activity for 1961-66. It should be noted that the 1961 data in Table 10 are not directly 
comparable with those for the same year in Table 9. 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61 


Nors.—Figures for intervening years from 1918 to 1949, not included in this table, are given in the 1962 Year 
Book, p. 616. Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 figures 
are not on a basis comparable to the series given below; statistics for significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year 
Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included with manufactures in 1925. 


Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Shipeewe 
Year lish- Employees! and of Materials | Added by of Goods 

ments Wages Used Manufacture? of Own 

Manufacture’ 
Basis: INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION IN Uss Prior To 1960 
No. No. $000 $000 $000 $7000 
NOU et ae alee Se atstice <'esiaus 21,845 606, 523 497 , 802 1,539,679 1,281, 132 2,820,811 
(MY Caonindoonop coos tobDocKeN 22,532 598 , 893 717, 494 2,085,272 1,621,273 3,706,545 
1O2D a. sites sine ote ste racine cles 20,981 522,924 569,944 1,571,788 1,167,937 2,816,865 
LOGOS Seger efateels Ob arbigonod 22,618 614, 696 697, 555 1,664,788 1,522,737 3, 280, 237 
NOSES ay. Reheyst ste Mottessieictemeaets 24,034 556, 664 559, 468 1,419, 146 1,153, 485 2,653,911 
1080 rere ih oasiers stojsie casein tao 25,513 762,244 920,873 2,449,722 1,942,471 4,529,173 
LOADS, cp teens steatnelsteoe os 29,050 1,119,372 1,845,773 4,473,669 3,564,316 8,250,369 
Ii Nasne joou aoe abeceaobanecs 35,942 1,183,297 2,771, 267 7,538, 535 5,942,058 13,817,526 
IMT Rcanononaoadossccetonee: 37,021 1,258,375 3,276,281 9,074,526 6,940,947 16,392, 187 
TOD 2 oore eestercte srarcsreeterecrraye ate 37,929 1,288,382 3, 637,620 9,146,172 7,443, 533 16,982,687 
1953 FERA A eae Tas cieleere 38,107 1,327,451 3,957,018 9,380, 559 7,993,069 17,785,417 
LOGE Rites eciscenecias aso agicsly 38,028 1,267,966 3,896, 688 9,241,858 7,902,124 17, 554, 528 
LOGD carers cvejersinrets stare cryecsierseirans 38, 182 1,298, 461 4,142,410 10,338, 202 8,753, 450 19,513,934 
TG 5G rec csieteesiassiaisiuckaseiola cisions 37,428 1,353,020 4,570,692 11,721,537 9,605, 425 21,636,749 
LOD ToS. ware Bae t tee <ayereeyers 37,875 1,359,061 4,819,628 11,900,752 9,822,085 22,183,594 
LOBS: 1d. cteprercrseapmtes atoms, 36,741 1,289, 602 4,802,496 11,821,567 9,454,955 22,163, 186 
LO5O FS. acts cereenseia eter cere 36, 193 1,303,956 5,073,074 12,552,201 10,320,963 23,311,601 
Basis: Revisep STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION AND New EstaBLISHMENT 
Concert 
No. No. $000 $’000 $7000 $000 
LOB (Sains unkingeneNe eas 33,551 1,340,948 4,778,040 11,698,789 en 21,452,343 
LOO oxtte Raise ESS aR 32,446 1,272,686 4,758,614 11,630,825 9,454,954 21,434,815 
LOGO. saith onyattet trate Seatac s 32,075 1, 287,809 5,030, 128 12,339, 558 10,154,277 22,830,827 
TRL eob anos Gago adore moter 32,852 1,275,476 5, 150, 503 12, 451,637 10,371,284 23,279, 804 
1961... Jace te ee entnks 32,415 1,264,946 5,231,447 13, 127,708 10, 682, 138 24,243,295 
1 Includes working owners and partners. 2 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is 


computed by subtracting cost of fuel, electricity and materials from gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the 
deduction is made from value of factory shipments and for 1954 and subsequent years from the calculated value of 
production. Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 
3 Prior to 1952, gross value of products. 4A change in the method of computing the number of employees in 
the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would 
have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. ’ Newfoundland is in- 
cluded from 1949 but figures for the fish processing industry for 1949 and 1950 are not available for that province 
and are not included. 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1961-66 


Norz.—Based on the revised standard industrial classification and new establishment and total activity con- 
cepts. Figures in this table include poultry processors, book publishers, electroplating establishments, dental 
laboratories, and prescription branches in the ophthalmic goods manufactures industry, not included in Table 9. 


MANUFACTURING Activity! 


Production and 
Related Workers Value of 


Year : 
Cost of Cost of | Shipments 
had _  ——_| Fuel and | Materials | of Goods Value 
saante Elec- and of Own Added 
Man- tricity? Supplies Manu- 
Number Hours Wages Used facture 
aid 

No. 000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
LO Se aa 33,357 939,413 | 1,968,163 | 3,532,943 516,409 | 12,579,798 | 23,488,956 | 10,434,832 
BOG. Oss. £5 © 33,414 974,376 | 2,071,376 | 3,834,514 540,447 | 13,974,877 | 25,790,087 | 11,429,644 
OGD a ats cca is. 33,119 | 1,003,566 | 2,137,977 | 4,095,916 564,387 | 15,337,534 | 28,014,888 | 12,272,734 
ae Sl tad 33,630 | 1,057,502 | 2,265,188 | 4,513,633 615,108 | 16,928,476 | 30,856,099 | 13,535,991 
BOO ts « rss ehais 33,310 | 1,115,892 | 2,884,002 | 5,012,345 675,641 | 18,622,213 | 33,889,425 | 14,927,764 
ROGGS.in ce ee 33,377 | 1,172,943 | 2,498,012 5,575, 206 731,726 | 20,642,695 | 37,303,455 | 16,351,740 

Torat Activity 
, Total 
Working Owners Total 
and Partners? Employees‘ ae 
Estab- and Total Total 
lish- Supplies | Operational Value 
ments Used and | Revenue Added? 
With- Salaries Goods 
Number drawals Number and Purchased 
Wages for Resale’ 

No. $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
RIGEs 56 shu.e ates 33, 357 16,989 57,980 1,352,605 | 5,701,651 | 14,564,247 | 25,895,611 10,931, 561 
a arr 33,414 17,228 60,744 1,389,516 6,096,174 | 16,118,144 | 28,478,319 11,986, 666 
R9GGS. wm. 3 8 33,119 16,030 59, 426 1,425,440 | 6,495,289 | 17,558,196 | 30,823,107 12,875,073 
BOGS. on Be a:0.2 83, 630 15,747 60, 098 1,491,257 7,080,939 | 19,467,899 | 34,071,582 14, 247, 184 
Li ae a 33,310 14,620 59, 457 1,570,299 7,822,925 | 21,563,010 | 37,638, 412 15, 785,311 
i i ae 33,377 13,894 60,076 1,646,024 | 8,695,890 | 24,195,610 | 41,722,527 17,260, 256 
1 Conceptually identical to previous years. 2 Cannot be reported separately for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing activities but related substantially to manufacturing activity. 3 Included with administrative 
and office employees in Table 9. 4 Includes production and related workers, administrative and office 
employees, sales, distribution and other employees; excludes working owners and partners. 5 Includes supplies 
used in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing activity. € Includes shipments of goods of own manu- 
facture, value of shipments of goods purchased for resale and other operational revenue. 7 Value of total 


operational revenue less total cost of materials, supplies, fuel and electricity used and goods purchased for resale 
in the same condition; all adjusted for inventory changes where required. 
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Subsection 2.—Distribution of Manufacturing by Province 
and by Census Metropolitan Area 


Distribution by Province 


Ontario and Quebec together accounted for 81.7 p.c. of the value added by manufacture 
in Canada in 1966—Ontario for 52.9 p.c. and Quebec for 28.8 p.c. British Columbia 
was responsible for 8.2 p.c., the Prairie Provinces for 6.6 p.c., and the Atlantic Provinces 
for 3.5 p.c. In Ontario, value added by manufacture averaged $1,242 per capita of the 
population, in Quebec $814, in British Columbia $719, in the Prairie Provinces $321 and 
in the Atlantic Provinces $286; these averages compare with a national average of $817. 


One of the most significant developments in manufacturing technology applies to the coating 

of metals. Prepainted aluminum coiled sheet, here shown coming off the coating line at a 

Kingston, Ont., plant, can be stamped and formed without detriment to the coating. It is 
in growing demand, especially for building and transportation applications. 
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Distribution by Metropolitan Area 


Seven Census Metropolitan Areas accounted for slightly more than half of the ship- 
ments of goods of own manufacture of the Canadian manufacturing industries in 1966. 
The two largest, by a substantial margin, were Toronto and Montreal. The Toronto 
Census Metropolitan Area was only slightly larger than the Montreal area in terms of 
establishments and number of employees, with a somewhat wider margin in terms of ship- 
ments of goods of own manufacture, salaries and wages, and value added (total activity). 


Together the two centres accounted for approximately one third of Canadian totals 
for the statistics mentioned, as shown in Tables 15 and 16. Their preponderance is illus- 
trated by the fact that Montreal had almost four times as many employees in manufacturing 
establishments as Hamilton, the next largest Census Metropolitan Area in terms of all 
these statistics except number of establishments. The Montreal area had more than 
three times as much shipments, salaries and wages and almost three times as much value 
added (total activity). 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CANADIAN SHIPMENTS OF GOODS 
OF OWN MANUFACTURE ACCOUNTED FOR 
BY SELECTED CENSUS METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1966 


PER CENT (Publishable Census Metropolitan Areas with 0.5 p.c. or more of total) 


Small gas-turbine engines, designed and built in a 
Montreal plant, provide energy for all kinds of vehicles 
from aircraft and trains to snowplows. 


' ' 1 i] t 1 ; i) ‘ 
TORONTO HAMILTON \ WINDSOR KITCHENER © | LONDON CALGARY \ 
' I ' 

MONTREAL VANCOUVER WINNIPEG EDMONTON QUEBEC OTTAWA HALIFAX 
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There is a marked variation between the order of the largest Census Metropolitan 
Areas in terms of number of establishments from rankings obtaining for the other statistics 
mentioned. In 1966, Vancouver was in third place in terms of establishments and Winnipeg 
in fourth place, whereas in terms of shipments these areas ranked, respectively, fourth 
and sixth. 


; These rankings are influenced by the type of industry predominating in the areas. 
Hamilton Metropolitan Area as a centre mainly specialized in heavy industry, having 
large primary iron and steel mills in the city of Hamilton, has a larger average size of 
establishment than other metropolitan areas measured by virtually any statistic. It 
has only one eighth as many establishments as Montreal, although for the other measure- 
ments it has one quarter or one third as muchas Montreal. Windsor Census Metropolitan 
Area, with its important establishments in the transportation equipment industries, had 
only 1.2 p.c. of the number of manufacturing establishments in Canada but had 3.1 p.c. 
of value added (total activity). 


The employment statistics used represent only employees classified to manufacturing 
establishments as such. Canadian and provincial totals for the manufacturing industries 
also include employees classified to head offices, sales offices and auxiliary units. Such 
reporting units are not counted in regular tabulations of the statistics of the manufacturing 
industries for particular sub-provincial areas, although a special distribution is published 
by Census Metropolitan Area.* Such employees located in non-manufacturing reporting 
units are heavily concentrated in a few large centres. In only one or two cases, however, 
could the ranking of the Census Metropolitan Areas shown here be affected and for some 
areas the relevant employees and salaries and wages are confidential, so that such head 
office data have not been included. 


* Census Metropolitan Areas are aggregations of municipalities and parts of municipalities, grouped mainly 
for purposes of the Census of Population; in a few instances Census Metropolitan Areas as used in the Census 
of Manufactures differ because of the practice of aggregating whole municipalities only. There are, of course, urban 
ae which in terms of population or manufacturing activity, are larger than the smaller Census Metropolitan 

reas shown. 


15.—Relative Importance of Census Metropolitan Areas in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries, 1966 


(Areas ranked by value of shipments of goods of own manufacture) 


Nore.—Excludes Sudbury Census Metropolitan Area, data for which are confidential. Census Metropolitan 
Area data shown exclude head offices, sales offices and auxiliary unit data (included in Canada total). 


Baipments ct Total Sky Value Added 

Census Metropolitan Area | Establishments Pes a Employees Belaries aa Total Activity 

u- Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- 

Pk) lated | P.C lated | P.C. | late . | lated | P.C. | lated 
Kes P.C PCs P.C P.C 

sorento; Ont!::.220... 0. 16.9 16.9 18.8 18.8 17.8 17.8 18.4 18.4 19.7 19.7 
Montreal, Que............ 16.5 33.4 15.5 34.3 16.7 34.5 15.7 34.1 15.9 35.6 
Prammiton, Ont..3<e0. +0. 2.1 35.5 4.9 39.2 4.4 38.9 4.9 39.0 5.4 41.0 
Vancouver, B.C.......... 5.6 41.1 4.3 43.5 3.9 42.8 4.1 43.1 4.1 45.1 
RPTROROE, Olt. 520 5<cc ssa 1.2 42.3 3.3 46.8 2.1 44.9 2.8 45.9 3.1 48.2 
Winnipeg, Man............ 3.1 45.4 2.3 49.1 2.4 47.3 2.0 47.9 2.0 50.2 
Kitchener, Ont........... 1.5 46.9 2.1 51.2 2.5 49.8 2.3 50.2 2.2 52.4 
Edmonton, Alta.......... 1.6 48.5 i rs 52.9 1.2 51.0 1.2 51.4 1.5 53.9 
London, Ont.............. 1.0 49.5 1.4 54.3 1.3 52.3 1.3 52.7 1.6 55.5 
Quebec, Que.............. 1.6 §1.1 1.2 55.5 1.4 53.7 1.3 54.0 1.3 56.8 
(aicary, Alta..... 20.5055 1.4 52.5 nA | 56.6 0.8 54.5 0.8 54.8 0.9 Discies 
paw, Ontis. .ceieeg. Je 1.0 53.5 1.0 57.6 Pa 55.6 atu 55.9 1.2 58.8 
Saint John, N.B. 0.3 53.8 0.6 58.2 0.4 56.0 0.4 56.3 0.5 59.3 
Halifax, N.S... 0.5 54.3 0.5 58.7 0.5 56.5 0.4 56.7 0.5 59.8 
Regina, Sask..... 0.4 54.7 0.4 59.1 0.3 56.8 0.2 56.9 0.3 60.1 
Saskatoon, Sask. ee 0.4 55.1 0.4 59.5 0.3 57.1 0.2 57.1 0.3 60.4 
0. Uh a 2 Ce” Sie aes 0.7 55.8 0.3 59.8 0.4 57.5 0.4 57.5 0.3 60.7 
Bia John's, Nild.2...2.. 0.2 56.0 0.1 59.9 0.2 57.7 0.1 57.6 0.1 60.8 
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Gyroscopes and accelerometers used in airborne inertial 
navigation systems are assembled in a super-clean room 
where surgical procedures keep the delicate products free 
from even the most minute contaminants. 


The versatility of Canadian fur- 
riers’ art is displayed in this 
striking black and white mink 
coat, a pinnacle in the world of 
fashion. 


lead alloy being applied fo 
a heavy armoured submarine 
cable at a Montreal plant. This 
length, one of the largest and 
longest ever made in North 
America, now lies under the 
Bosphorus, a narrow strait that 
joins the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Marmara, and so links 
the continents of Europe and 
Asia. 
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Subsection 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments Based 
on Employment and Shipments 


Size Based on Employment 


About one half (53.0 p.c.) of all persons employed in Canada’s manufacturing industries | 
in 1966 worked in establishments employing 200 or more persons and about one fifth 
(20.5 p.c.) worked in establishments employing 1,000 or more. There were 153 estab- 
lishments employing 1,000 or more in 1966 compared with 142 in 1965 and 108 in 1961. 


17.—Establishments and Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, by Number 
Employed per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1961 and 1966 


| witab:'|) wm. | Soret | version | matdy | me | BORMRe | noetion 
Size Group! lishments| ployees and of lishments| ployees and S 
Partners Hloyanent! | Partners ploymentt 
1949 19552 
No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
Under 5 employed..... 16,647 34,865 3.0 17,602 36,340 2.8 
5 to 14 ee Ade 9,133 75, 482 6.4 9,864 81/471 6.3 
15 to 49 Sa Be er 5, 967 159,012 13.6 6,340 169,575 13.1 
50 to 99 SO Ch 1,905 132,069 11.3 2,082 144,411 solo 
100 to1$9 nea. 1,114 156, 084 13.3 1,175 163,091 12.6 
200 to 499ma somes: 694 213,130 18.2 739 227, 667 17.5 
600;t0\999 9S cc 243 167, 720 12.9 
1,000 to 1,499 “ 332 391, 455 33.4 76 91,840 teal 
1,500 or more “ 61 200,413 15.4 
Head offices........... — 9,110 0.8 = 15, 933 1.2 
Totals.cn nc act 35, 792 1,171,207 100.0 38, 182 1,298, 461 100.0 
1961 1966 
No. No. No. p.c. No. No. No. p.c. 
Under 5 employed..... 12,352 16,846 10,675 2.0 11,062 15,740 9,435 1.0 
5 to 14 Sof Merete eh OS 134 71,207 5,150 5.6 9,155 73,091 3,749 4.4 
15 to 49 Se eae 6,829 184, 550 1,055 13.6 7,289 196,914 618 11.9 
50 to 99 Po. Brin 2,445 169,319 88 12.4 2,708 189,750 57 11.5 
100}to:199 “i : 1,377 190,540 17 13.9 1,644 229,605 27 13.9 
200 to 499 “ge 869 261,628 4 19.1 1,066 326,014 8 19.8 
NOOR YE MF ae . 243 169,392 oa 12.3 300 208, 498 = 12.7 
1,000'to, 1,499 “Soe, roe 55 68,743 * 5.0 81 98,143 = 6.0 
1,500 or more “ ..... 53 165,577 a 12.1 72 238,116 — 14.5 
Head offices?.......... = 54, 733 se 4.0 =A 70,153 aa 4.3 
Totals.....,... 83,357 | 1,352,635 | 16,989 | 100.0 | 33,377 | 1,646,024 | 13,898 | 100.0. 
1 Includes working owners and partners. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 3 Not comparable 


with years prior to 1961 when coverage of head offices was incomplete, 
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18.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Number Employed 


and by Province, 1966 


Number Employed 


cdoy whighda aaa AS 15 50 100 | 200 | 500 | 1,000 | 1,500 
5 to to to to to to to or Total 
14 49 99 199 499 999 1,499 Over 
No No No No No. No No No No No. 
Newfoundland........... 106 54 54 22 yy 2 oe ee ee Dain faos ccteberatest 262 
Prince Edward Island.... 81 36 25 | est bee Pi _ = _ 152 
Nova Scotia............. 334 266 213 66 19 PAG Ay See eens Siri aneh aN 931 
New Brunswick.......... 265 172 149 48 32 iV ercesraced 7 Oe srenns _ 690 
ALG) AO ees 2,897 2,423 910 503 335 96 26 20 10,877 
Ontario 3,500 2,964 1,195 782 536 153 41 46 12,986 
Manitoba 394 292 SOU 73 SOM hisaetae:. Que. e 1,456 
Saskatchewan 249 140 82). eee B2.... She Se _- — 774 
Alberta 576 335 98 63 Oot cer tnates ees oe —_ 1,784 
British Columbia, Yukon 
Territory and North- 
west Territories........ 1,306.) » 1,017 694 215 127 ids Dae les... sParets Same eee 3,465 
. BEET aera epee 11,062 | 9,155 | 7,289 | 2,708 | 1,644 | 1,066 300 81 72 || 33,377 


19.—Number of Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries, by Industry Group 


and Employment Size Group, 1966 


Establishments with Total Employed of— 


Industry Group 5 15 | 50 | 100 | 200 | 500 | 1,000 | 1,500 
Under to to to to to to ‘to Or 
14 | 49 | 99 | 199 | 499 | 999 | 1,499 | Over 


Food and beverage industries....... 2376 42; ele EN 1,758. chee 279 170 SOM. «5-50 10 tea, d¥ 
Tobacco products industries... ...5.]...-.2246-9..-sseeeee- BANS BS o-c.5s TOE. 2. | Ser. Behe «cs (Se tee 
Rubber industries...............00 14 a7 18 ihe 138)| 16 SOc lah Tee Re 
Leather industries................45 94 111 150 ||P Sek elem: 18204. 8.0. ee —- |—- 
Textile industries................... 199 4).88.. 2. 528 96 66 63 | OAV i Seen 82 hsm 
Remap ing WIE EOS tenis ctetels oBip ois dose 47 57 111i 67 38 24 3] — | — 
Clothing Industries s.5.0:4iesiere/erere\s, sierereifiareacaeiers D8 0 avavdvers CBS ail es tranickiroeniveserns Dinner eS: ia 4 sees Ba —_ 
Wood industries...: jal. Ape, Ce «thie. 2H LBRE <= TTA | sae 364, ee... | BB. |i .csek® 5713 2.. Seera, hes 
Furniture and fixture industries..... 1,198 496 sy ee ZOSte ae ee 27 4 _ —_ 
Paper and allied industries......... AD ates sic 260 recess: 100) | os. LSS t..estr 42 12 9 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 

(ig eee Se SRE “PN ee eRe 1,525 | 1,084 586 167 80 46 1S hiss ote Cina: 
Primary metal industries........... Lad Pretec eee DOR re i lea Greets 48 40 Dil epseeerabers 20 Mita 


Metal fabricating industries (except 
machinery and_ transportation 
equipment industries)............ 1,045 
Machinery industries (except elec- 
trical machinery)...........s000% 92 189 203 OF nil areverereraratrs 3 Bvswasceagracss 5 5 
Transportation equipment indus- 
BEICR TPAD, WU ees tole aire have demiote ocepord ald Plale¥ave cea os let aiats OF4E. 1iteetoces hts Ce es Pec TO nae ee] alee ares OT Ne ot 
Electrical products industries....... 66 | Bb ene 220 bicches 


Non-metallic mineral Bie} in- 
RISUPICS), Se cattee. SUED vlog kg hioee 394 


RIBsiE es. Sates So chee SY bclett- dalpoten ors 20985. 8 tee each. hee 17 Oil Sh serrated Oe Bcc — 
BRUIT ICS och ojala sine nine ieleisieiss Sine ta |i ® oes DSR ora ss lteisivssletete, of = 404 BSS. iss BSA ceielsiepetcteso= DAU eee 
TEES 29 TAA as Zasclepiao th bo.s'e.d deo did 1,222 PAS Bec | G78: sabre. 89 Si allexesleYorolevaist pO R eiiie. Oe 


Total 


33,377 
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20.—Percentage of Manufacturing Establishments Accounted for by Specified Employment 
Size Group, 1966 


Establishments with Total Employed of— 


—-— All 

Province or Region 5 15 50 100 200 Size 
Vader to to to to or Groups 

14 49 99 199 Over 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

AtlantiCnerovincesttenartr eee an eee 38.6 26.0 21.7, 6.9 Seti 3.3 100.0 
Quebec ceeee cat eS dak Se case tern ee 33.7 26.6 2203 8.4 4.6 4.4 100.0 
Ontario rey eevee dry tan ct Coa ones 29.0 27.0 22.8 9.2 6.0 6.0 100.0 
Prarie Ee TOVINCES styrene mala ee eT 38.2 30.4 19.1 6.1 4.0 2,2 100.0 

British Columbia, Yukon Territory and Northwest 

SPORELbOLieS: ancien ieete et inie eee Yat 29.2 20.0 6.2 ae 3.2 100.0 
Canadate ite ic lt $3.9) | 274 eis |) ett 4.9 | 4.6 | 100.0 


Size Based on Shipments 


The average size of a manufacturing establishment in terms of shipments of goods 
of own manufacture was $1,118,000 in 1966, about 59 p.c. greater than in 1961. This 
small average size, however, is influenced by the large number of very small establishments 
which account for only a minor share of the total shipments. Establishments with ship- 
ments of $1,000,000 or more contributed 87 p.c. of all shipments of goods of own manufacture 
from the manufacturing industries. 


21.—Establishments and Shipments in the Manufacturing Industries, py Shipments 
per Establishment, 1961 and 1966 


—— 


Value of |Average| Pro- Value of |Average| Pro- 

Estab- | Shipments per portion |} Estab- | Shipments per portion 
Value Group lish- of Goods | Estab- | of Total|} lish- of Goods | Estab- | of Total 

ments of Own lish- Ship- ments of Own lish- Ship- 

Manufacture] ment ments Manufacture] ment ments 

1961 1966 
No. $’000 $’000 p.c No. $’000 $’000 p.c 

Under:$25: 000i e 1a -neeeene 9,245 106,779 12 0.5 6,527 82,129 13 0-2 
$25,000 but under $ 50,000 4,677 168,079 36 0.7 4,393 159, 432 36 0.4 
50,000 “ cs 100, 000 4,562 328, 307 72 1.4 4,497 328, 547 72 0.9 
100,000 <“ iy 200, 000 4,260 610,675 143 2.6 4,343 626, 831 144 ler! 
200,000 “ SS 500, 000 4,555 1,462,027 321 6.2 5,274 1,697,543 322 4.6 
500,000 “ “1,600,000 2,400 1,689, 457 704 ee 3,033 2,158,215 712 5.8 
1,000,000 “‘ “5,000, 000 2,875 6, 123,965 2,130 26.1 3,962 8,621,398 2,176 231 
‘0000 ,000iorovert 1.226.466 783 | 12,949,667 16,539 55.3 1,348 | 23,684,359 17,533 §3.3 
Totals and Averages....| 33,357 | 23,438,956 | 703 100.0 || 33,377 | 37,303,455 1,118 100.0 


22.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Value of Shipments 
of Goods of Own Manufacture and by Province, 1966 


Up $25,000 | $100,000 | $500,000 |$1,000,000|$5, 000, 000: 
Province or Territory to to to to to or Total 
$24,999 | $99,999 | $499,999 | $999,999 |$4,999,999] Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
INewtoundland fan. 4-2 aes eae 90 49 60 PS 262 
Prince Edward Island................ 53 40 39 8 oy { 152 
INOVia SCObIAAshcau cect ane en 260 263 249 54 85 20 931 
News Bruns witk sss. sascs oo: oh. eae 189 172 176 72 63 18 690 
Qiebeciaea eran a meddle ave 2,126 2,866 3, 266 1,083 1,154 382 10,877 
Ontario ee tae ote csee Me 2,099 3,228 3, 856 1,251 1,857 695 12,986 
Manitobais assist eae ee. 344 382 396 121 178 35 1, 456 
askatcnowancurcchcn iene aah 194 266 190 45 63 16 774 
JINN] o¥3 gt: Ban en enra A FARE ee Oe ae 364 589 503 125 147 56 1.784 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory 
and Northwest Territories......... 808 1,035 882 249 369 122 3,465 
Canada rn ociienc ms cnaekes 6,527 8,890 9,617 3,033 3,962 1,348 33,377 


CHAPTER XVII.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Secrion 1. CapiTaAL EXPENDITURES ON Con- SECTION 3. LLOUBING asrieasiis oe leniescciene este « 738 
STRUCTION AND ON MACHINERY AND 
PIG UEP RENN TONER Ns Goa /a hills wiee Maaka eae s W23 Subsection 1. Government Aid to House- 
Secrion 2. CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS....... 730 pak RRR Breit lair ot ESS 728 
Subsection 1. Value of Construction Work Subsection 2. Housing Activities, 1967-68. 741 
POriGhIMGG We. i:ccios castes ol ose Mt ate es 730 
Subsection 2. Contracts Awarded and Subsection 3. Housing Statistics of the 
Bundinge Permits tested .’... 2. .06* aon e 735 1966. Census ac cones s Se st teams sek Sew 746 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings 
together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value of work 
performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid and 
numbers employed, contracts awarded and building permits issued. Government aid to 
house-building, construction of dwelling units and housing statistics of the Census are 
covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipmentt 


A study early in 1969 indicated that capital expenditures in Canada by business 
establishments, institutions, governments and for housing would be $17,046,000,000 during 
1969. This total represents an increase of almost 9 p.c. over the $15,678,000,000 estimated 
for 1968. Within the total, new construction is expected to rise by about 9 p.c. and outlays 
for new machinery and equipment are estimated to be about 8 p.c. higher than in 1968. 


The capital program planned for 1969, if accomplished, would represent the first 
significant year-to-year increase in investment in Canada since 1966. In both 1967 and 
1968, total capital outlays rose by only about 2 p.c. and, if allowance is made for price 
increases, the physical volume of investment activity probably declined in each year. 
Although the rate of gain indicated for 1969 is more moderate than those occurring in the 
years from 1964 to 1966, investment spending will be rising at least in line with the growth 
expected for the economy as a whole. 


8 *Except where otherwise noted, prepared (April 1969) in the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
tCapital expenditure figures for 1967 and earlier years are final and those for 1968 are preliminary and subject to 
revision ata later date. Capital expenditures for 1967 and 1968, as well as intentions for 1969, appear in greater detail 
i i kg Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1969, available from the Queen’s Printer (Catalogue 
o. 61-1205). 
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1.— Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1957) Dollars, 1959-69 


Nortz.—Actual expenditures 1959-67; preliminary actual 1968; intentions 1969. 


Capital Expenditures 1 ; Total 
— Expenditure 
Machinery as Percentage 
Construction and Totals of Gross National 
Year Equipment _ Product 
Constant Constant Constant Constant 
Current Current Current Current 
1957 1957 1957 1957 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Wellars Dollars Wallars Dollars Dollars | 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 p. c. p.-c. 
19500 cles: 5,709 5, 557 2,708 2,590 8,417 8,147 24 24.5 
T9GOSeoce ers 5, 453 5,224 2,809 2,636 8, 262 7,860. 22.8 23.0 
1061... ere 5,518 5,346 2,654 2,456 8,172 7,802 21.8 22.3 
L9G De serr 5, 787 5,475 2,928 2,634 8,715 8,109 215 207 
1963ecaoee 6,157 5,613 3,236 2,837 9,393 8,450 21.6 21.5 
1964 cs ite 7,004 6,119 3,940 3,334 10,944 9, 453 Daal 22.6 
LOGS uae ote 8,115 6, 626 4,750 3,914 — 12,865 10,540 24.7 23.7 
T9GC os: een 9, 283 7,163 5, 807 4,693 15,090 11, 856 26.0 24.9 
LOGTAee-e ee 9,448 7,017 5, 874 4, 823 15,322 11,840 24.7 24.2 
L968 Sac: 10,136 7,166 5,542 4,579 15,678 11,745 —_ — 
1960 e meee 11,034 — 6,012 _ 17,046 — — — 


Increases in capital spending are planned in almost all major sectors of the economy 
in 1969. Plans of business involve a rise of almost 8 p.c. in outlays over those of 1968. 
Social capital spending by institutions and government departments is also expected to 
increase by nearly 8 p.c., while outlays for housing are likely to be more than 12 p.c. greater 
than those of the preceding year. 


‘The most important change from trends in recent years is in the business sector where 
the increase of 8 p.c. now planned follows two consecutive years of decline in business 
investment. ‘The gains expected in social capital spending in 1969 are little different from 
those that occurred in 1968, while the 12-p.c. rise in outlays for housing is considerably 
less than the pronounced increase of 21 p.c. recorded in the preceding year. 


The breakdown of capital spending plans by region reveals that in each major region 
in Canada outlays in 1969 will be larger than those occurring in 1968. These increases range 
from 3 p.c. in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces and 7 p.c. in British Columbia to 11 p.c. 
in the Atlantic Provinces and almost 16 p.c. in Ontario. Within the Atlantic and Prairie 
regions considerable variations exist among the individual provinces. Present plans suggest 
that there will be some decline in investment in Prince Edward Island while that in New 
Brunswick is likely to increase by 21 p.c. with lesser increases in Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. Similarly in the Prairies, capital spending in Saskatchewan is expected to be 8 p.c. 
below the 1968 level but increases of 7 p.c. and 9 p.c.; respectively, are planned in Manitoba 
and Alberta. 


The spending sectors that contribute to the expected strengths and weaknesses vary 
considerably from region to region. The only area of investment likely to rise significantly 
in all regions, and indeed in all provinces, is house-building. In Ontario and the Atlantic 
Provinces, the regions where the most rapid growth is expected, significant increases are 
planned in business investment—more than 20 p.c. in Ontario and over 10 p.c. in the 
Atlantic region; a more moderate rate of 5 p.c. is planned in British Columbia but in Quebec 
and the Prairie Provinces such investment is expected to remain at about the 1968 level. 
Within business investment a substantial increase in the construction of stores and other 
commercial buildings is expected i in all regions except Quebec. In the Atlantic Provinces 
this is supplemented by a rising level of expenditures for utilities, particularly electric 
power facilities. In Ontario, too, utilities investment is expected to be substantially higher 
but the major impetus to business investment in that province comes from sharply expanded 
capital plans by manufacturers. In British Columbia, in addition to the strength in 
commercial construction, manufacturing investment is expected to increase significantly. 
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The lack of growth during 1969 in business investment in the Prairies results from reduced 


capital spending in the commodity-producing industries which offset increases in commercial 
construction and utilities. In Quebec, no significant increases or declines are planned in 


_ any of the major categories of business investment. 


Social capital outlays are expected to increase most sharply in regions where business 


investment is showing little growth. Such outlays are likely to rise by 14 p.c. in the 


Prairies, 12 p.c. in British Columbia and 8 p.c. in Quebec. In both Ontario and the Atlantic 
Provinces, social capital spending for institutions and government facilities are expected to 
be only slightly greater than in 1968. 


2.—_Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1967-69 


Nors.—Actual expenditures 1967; preliminary actual 1968; intentions 1969. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1967 255 860 1,115 99 219 318 354 1,079 1,433 
1968 254 765 | 1,019 99 230 329 353 995 1,348 
1969 253 767 | 1,020 98 232 330 351 999 1,350 
|: ee ere eaees 1967 38 48 86 19 51 70 57 99 156 
_ 1968 43 41 84 yf 47 64 60 88 148 
1969 48 52 100 18 47 65 66 99 165 
Mining, quarrying and oil 1967 762 289 | 1,051 72 188 260 834 477 1,311 
wells. 1968 742 298 | 1,040 83 226 309 825 524 1,349 
1969 751 269 | 1,020 86 226 312 837 495 1,332 
BIeIACHITING . | 5...20.25-0+ 1967 677 1,857 | 2,534 180 976 | 1,156 857 | 2,833 3,690 
1968 584 1,634 2,218 178 981 1,159 762 2,615 3,377 
1969 619 | 1,921 | 2,540 194 | 1,008 | 1,202 813 | 2,929 3,742 
ites. che. oo 1967 | 1,748 | 1,397 | 3,145 347 672 | 1,019 || 2,095 | 2,069 4,164 
1968 1, 856 1,412 3,268 339 644 983 2,195 2,056 4,251 
1969 | 1,977 | 1,489 | 3,466 365 683 | 1,048 || 2,342 | 2,172 4,514 
Construction industry........ 1967 14 230 244 6 200 206 20 430 450 
1968 14 240 254 5 180 185 19 420 439 
1969 15 250 265 6 210 216 21 460 481 
LIE i Si te, Minn 1967 | 2,352 — 2,352 713 - 713 || 3,065 — 3,065 
1968 2,844 _— 2,844 729 —_ 729 3,573 _ 3,573 
1969 | 3,200 — 3,200 772 _ 772 || 3,972 —- 3,972 
Trade (wholesale and retail) .1967 205 S8Y¢ 542 65 74 139 270 411 681 
1968 218 306 524 54 72 126 272 378 650 
1969 280 332 612 58 76 134 338 408 746 
Finance, insurance and real 1967 417 81 498 28 11 39 445 92 537 
estate. 1968 384 87 471 29 ll 40 413 98 511 
1969 425 85 510 28 11 39 453 96 549 
Commercial services......... 1967 142 352 494 23 71 94 165 423 588 
1968 105 349 454 26 70 96 131 419 550 
1969 145 416 561 21 82 103 166 498 664 
Institutional services......... 1967 1,107 208 1,315 88 25 113 1,195 233 1,428 
1968 1,201 214 1,415 96 25 121 1,297 239 1,536 
1969 | 1,287 233 | 1,520 105 27 132 |} 1,392 260 1,652 
Government departments....1967 | 1,731 215 | 1,946 505 68 573 || 2,236 283 2,519 
1968 1,891 196 2,087 451 75 526 2,342 271 2,613 
1969 | 2,034 198 | 2,232 477 73 550 || 2,511 271 2,782 
ES YE aaa Bieta ia: Si 1967 | 9,448 | 6,874 | 15,322 | 2,145 | 2,555 | 4,700 | 11,593 | 8,429 | 20,022 
1968 | 10,136 | 5,542 | 15,678 | 2,106 | 2,561 | 4,667 || 12,242 | 8,103 | 20,345 
1969 | 11,034 | 6,012 | 17,046 | 2,228 | 2,675 | 4,903 | 13,262 | 8,687 | 21,949 


\ 
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It should be noted that, in the smaller provinces in particular, individual projects or 
special conditions in one segment of industry may have an important bearing on the 
year-to-year trend in total investment. For example, declining outlays for potash mines 
account for most of the reduction in Saskatchewan investment while the increased strength 
in Alberta stems from an expansion of activity in petroleum and gas fields. If conditiong 
change in such industries as the year progresses or if new projects are started or existing 
ones postponed or stretched out, actual spending in individual provinces may vary markedly 
from present plans. 

Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 3. The value of 
construction work performed, together with statistics of contracts awarded and building 
permits issued in recent years, is covered in Section 2 of this Chapter. Housing is treated 
separately in Section 3. 


3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1967-69 
Norz.—Actual expenditures 1967; preliminary actual 1968; intentions 1969. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ‘ ment 
MANUFACTURING 

Food and beverages......... 1967 73.7 180.7 254.4 20.0 90.5 110.5 93.7 271.2 364.9 
1968 77.0 154.4 231.4 17.9 88.4 106.3 94.9 242.8 337.7 
1969 81.4 170.1 251.5 19.8 86.6 106.4 101.2 256.7 357.9 
Tobacco products............1967 4.1 10.3 14.4 May 3.8 5.5 5.8 14,1 19.9 
1968 4.0 8.8 12.8 2.2 5.2 7.4 6.2 14.0 20.2 
1969 3.4 9.0 12.4 2.6 Bea 8.3 6.0 14.7 20.7 
Rubben:caceswece eden See 1967 5.5 23.6 29.1 2.4 18.5 20.9 7.9 42.1 50.0 
1968 8.3 24.5 32.8 2.6 18.7 21.3 10.9 43.2 54.1 
1969 9.7 45.2 54.9 2.8 21.0 23.8 12.5 66.2 78.7 
Wbeathers ane: .ta- prepregs sete 1967 1.8 4.7 6.5 0.9 4.6 5.5 2.7 9.3 12.0 
1968 IFA 5.4 7.5 val 4.6 5.7 3.2 10.0 13.2 
1969 1.5 4.6 6.1 1.0 4.4 5.4 2.5 9.0 11.5 
Mextile ti ness deere ets See 1967 17.8 56.4 74,2 6.4 S15 37.9 24.2 87.9 112.1 
1968 11,2 46.2 57.4 5.0 29.1 34.1 16.2 75.3 91.5 
1969 7.5 49.1 56.6 6.0 30.9 36.9 13.5 80.0 93.5 
Knitting mills............... 1967 0.8 6.9 Usth 0.6 2.3 2.9 1.4 9.2 10.6 
1968 1.5 6.9 8.4 0.5 2.4 2.9 2.0 9.3 11,3 
1969 2.1 6.6 8.7 0.5 2.2 2.7 2.6 8.8 11.4 
Clothing: Sentech eee 1967 2.0 7.4 9.4 0.8 3.6 4.4 2.8 11.0 13.8 
1968 2.6 6.5 9.1 Val 3.5 4.6 3.7 10.0 13.7 
1969 2.8 6.0 8.8 0.9 3.5 4.4 3.7 9.5 13,2 
Wioodi.t tec 4c... nee eee er 1967 15.6 45.9 61.5 10.3 56.7 67.0 25.9 102.6 128.5 
1968 17.4 42.7 60.1 10.1 53.2 63.3 27.5 95.9 123.4 
1969 24.6 74.7 99.3 10.0 53.7 63.7 34.6 | 128.4 163.0 
Furniture and fixtures........ 1967 10.2 9.6 19.8 1.8 3.9 5.7 12.0 13.5 25.5 
1968 8.4 9.6 18.0 1.6 4.1 5.7 10.0 13.7 23.7 
1969 | 4.3 8.7 13.0 yal 4.2 6.3 6.4 12.9 19.3 
Paper and allied industries..1967 | 111.2 | 357.1 | 468.3 12.6 | 174.6 | 187.2 || 123.8 | 531.7 655.5 
1968 63.9 244.8 308.7 13,2 160.8 174.0 Cfo) 405.6 482.7 
1969 59.5 271.9 331.4 14.3 169.7 184.0 73.8 441.6 515.4 
Printing, publishing and 1967 9.9 36.1 46.0 3.8 10.8 14.6 13.7 46.9 60.6 
allied industries. 1968 10.2 36.4 46.6 3.2 10.3 13.5 13.4 46.7 60.1 
1969 5,2 34.1 39.3 3.2 10.8 14.0 8.4 44.9 53.3 
Primary metals............. 1967 82.0 202.8 284.8 25.0 258.1 283.1 107.0 460.9 567.9 
1968 76.6 176.6 253.2 25.5 274.8 300.3 102.1 451.4 553.5 
1969 96.1 286.6 382.7 26.2 274.0 300.2 122.3 560.6 682.9 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1967-69—continued 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


Metal fabricating............ 1967 
IPA GRINOLY: Mieo.s<n-'relee ns Aa wee 1967 
Transportation equipment... .1967 
Electrical products.......... 1967 


Non-metallic mineral prod- 1967 
ucts. 1968 


Petroleum and coal products1967 
1968 
1969 


Chemical and chemical 1967 
products. 1968 
1969 


WRISCOHAaNCOUs: «6a srerei- oslo es 1967 
1968 
1969 


Capital items charged to 1967 
operating expenses. 1968 
1969 


Totals, Manufacturing. 1967 
1968 
1969 


WEGLAL NINOS. <1 Gain noaraicines LOOG 
1968 
1969 


WTON TIMES. o5556 8 nae este 1967 
1968 
1969 


Other metal mines......... 1967 
1968 
1969 


Petroleum and gas!.......... 1967 
1968 
1969 


Opher miming?....6.87...5 de 1967 
1968 
1969 


Totals, Mining.......... 1967 
1968 
1969 


Capital Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- 
chinery chinery 
and Total and Total 
Equip- Equip- 
ment ment 
Manvuracturine—concluded 
“2 84.5 | 112.7 8.7 9 9 | 127.7 164.6 
.3 91.4 | 110.7 7.5 .3 -8 | 133.2 160.0 
8 97.4 | 116.2 7.9 oa .7 | 189.6 166.3 
9 40.3 59.2 4.3 0 2 59.0 82.2 
6 38.5 50.1 4.2 2 8 55.5 71.3 
.3 52.9 67.2 5.1 <6 4 71.4 90.8 
-4| 186.3 | 192.7 9.3 sal 4 0. | BUST. 4 253.1 
ok 98.4 | 1383.1 9.8 0 8 V5"). 15824 202.9 
.0}| 157.8) 195.8 11.0 8 8 .0 | 217.6 266.6 
4 70.1 96.5 6.6 a -0| 101.2 134.2 
5 59.1 74.6 6.2 6 wt 87.5 109.2 
By 76.4 95.1 6.6 5 .3 | 106.3 131.6 
9 78.9 | 119.8 9.4 38} .3 | 142.8 193.1 
3 59.4 Titi atl 6.7 a) .0 | 128.2 153.2 
9 75.4} 100.3 6.8 5 7 | 145.1 176.8 
8 21.4 | 100.2 a0 2 8 31.6 146.4 
5 30.0) 127.5 6 4 wh 39.8 179.9 
8 32.8 | 179.6 2 5 0 44.1 234.1 
-2 | 191.6. |) 270.8 5 22: | 277.0 371.2 
a7 220.5 307.2 A | 8 307.1 406.9 
; 153.5 | 194.3 ad -5 | 250.1 311.6 
BL 34.4 48.5 5 6 48.2 65.8 
0 36.4 53.4 2 2 49.5 70.7 
1 50.7 69.8 6 At 64.1 86.8 
257.5 |) 267.5 257.5 257.5 
237.7 | 1 23%.7 237.7 237.7 
257.2)|" 257.2 257.2 257.2 
1,856.5 |2,538.5 2,832.8 | 3,689.4 
1,634.2 |2,218.0 2,614.8 | 3,376.9 
1,920.7 |2,540.2 2,928.8 | 3,742.6 
131.3 | 369.4 33.4 247.9 519.4 
110.2 330.9 35.6 265.0 521.3 
94.4 | 287.4 34.4 243.3 470.7 
48.1 104.9 10.4 103.6 170.8 
24.8 45.9 12.2 103.9 187.2 
16.2 89.4 10.6 87.4 121.1 
83.2 264.5 23.0 144.8 848.6 
85.4 285.0 23.4 161.1 884.1 
78.2 248.0 23.9 155.9 849.6 
71.8 474.8 34.2 86.5 523.7 
51.3 | 470.2 44.5 75.9 539.3 
89.1 572.6 48.1 115.1 646.7 
85.4 206.5 4.5 142.4 268.0 
136.6 238.7 3.2 183.1 288.4 
85.9 160.5 4.0 136.8 215.4 
288.5 |1,050.7 72.1 476.8 | 1,311.1 
298.1 |1,039.8 83.3 524.0 | 1,349.0 
269.4 |1,020.5 86.5 495.2 | 1,332.8 


1 Includes expenditures on facilities related to petroleum and gas wells and extraction of petroleum from shales 


or sands, natural gas processing plants and contract drilling for petroleum and gas. 
asbestos, gypsum, salt, miscellaneous non-metal (incl. potash) and quarrying. 


2 Includes coal mines, 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1967-69—continued 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


Electric power 


Gas distribution 
Railway transport 
Urban transit systems 
Water transport and services. 
Motor transport 
Grain elevators 
Telephones, telegraph and 


cable systems. 


Broadcasting......... 


Water systems 


Other utilities! 


Capital items charged to 
operating expenses, 


Totals, Utilities 


Independent stores 


Department stores 


Automotive trade 


Capital items charged to 
operating expenses. 


Totals, Trade 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1067 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


Capital Repair 
Ma- Ma- 
Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment 
UTILITIES 
875.3 ; 390.8 |1,266.1 59.8 41.1 100.9 
959.2 433.0 |1,392.2 71.0 47.0 118.0 
1,000.3 | 520.8 |1,621.1 82.0 54.4 | 1386.4 
58.5 17.9 76.4 6.8 2.7 9.5 
86.4 29.5 115.9 8.5 2.8 11.3 
75.4 31.7 107.1 9.3 2.0 11.8 
181.9 | 152.7 | 334.6 |! 149.3 |° 238.4 | 387..7 
145.6 121.4 267.0 144.1 192.5 336.6 
182.2 | 128.6 | 310.8 | 150.9 | 200.1} 351.0 
44.4 32.0 76.4 7.6 23.8 31.4 
16.9 1M..7 28.6 5.1 23.9 29.0 
30.7 23.9 54.6 4.7 25.2 29.9 
43.2 54.5 97.7 13.4 23.5 36.9 
41.9 57.5 99.4 10.1 21.7 31.8 
70.5 52.4 122.9 11.2 19.4 30.6 
8.9 66.0 74.9 eR) 82.6 85.9 
10.9 65.3 76.2 2.2 80.3 82.5 
12.0 62.5 74.5 21 82.2 84.3 
34.9 6.6 41.5 7.6 3.3 10.9 
27.5 6.2 33.7 5.8 3.0 8.8 
12.8 4.7 17.5 5.0 2.8 7.8 
194.2 | 398.0 | 592.2 60.1 162707 | 922271 
220.4 407.5 627.9 55.3 174.6 229.9 
230.5 402.1 632.6 59.9 190.2 250.1 
teal 26.0 Sot 00583 5.0 6.3 
7.4 25.0 82.4 tek 4.5 5.6 
15.7 19.4 35.1 0.9 4.5 5.4 
100.4 4.2 104.6 23.6 2.5 26.1 
99.5 4.0 103.5 25.1 Pt) 27.6 
128.0 6.9 134.9 27.9 2.8 30.7 
198.9 221.9 420.8 14.5 87.4 101.9 
240.1 225.0 465.1 10.7 O11 101.8 
218.4 208.5 426.9 11.5 98.6 110.1 
= g5(6\rreetei — — — 
= 26.4 | °26.4,|¢ 2 st a 
_- 27.9 27.9 — — _— 
1,747.7 |1,397.2 |3,144.9 | 347.3 | 672.3 |1,019.6 
1,855.8 |1,412.5 [8,268.3 | 339.0 | 643.9 | 982.9 
1,976.5 |1,489.4 13,465.9 | 365.4 | 682.7 |1,048.1 
TRADE 
49.6 59.1 108.7 11.2 17.3 28.5 
57.3 54.3 111.6 9.7 17.8 27.5 
71.0 64.5 135.5 10.4 iy bea 28.1 
30.8 63.8 94.6 8.8 to 21.5 
38.4 62.0 | 100.4 Wel 10.7 18.4 
40.8 64.1 104.9 7.8 12.9 20.7 
46.301) 110(2510 156.0 2155 18.4 39.9 
61.1 95.7 146.8 14.3 16.5 30.8 
62.4 | 104.5] 166.9 15.5 18.2 38.7 
22.9 \@ 88.0)\o Bind 7.2 5.2 | 12.4 
16.6 30.4 47.0 6.2 4.8 11.0 
26.4 29.2 55.6 6.7 4.3 11.0 
56.6 44.3 100.9 15.9 20.9 36.8 
54.5 36.1 90.6 16.3 21.9 38.2 
79.4 39.9 | 119.3 17.8 22.6 40.4 
— 30.5 30.5 — — — 
_— 28.0 28.0 —- — — 
— 30.2 30.2 a —_— — 
205.5 | 336.8 | 542.3 64.6 74.5 | 139.1 
217.9 | 3806.5 | 524.4 54.2 71.7 |. 125.9 
280.0 | 332.4 | 612.4 58.2 75.7 | 133.9 


Capital and Repair 


Ma- 
Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total 

tion | Equip- 

ment 
935.1 | 481.9 | 1,367.0 
1,030.2 | 480.0 | 1,510.2 
1,082.3 | 575.2 | 1,657.5 
65.3 20.6 85.9 
94.9 32.3 127.2 
84.7 34.2 118.9 
331.2 | 391.1 722.3 
289.7 | 313.9 603 .6 
333.1 | 328.7 661.8 
52.0 55.8 107.8 
22.0 35.6 57.6 
35.4 49.1 84.5 
56.6 78.0 134.6 
52.0 79.2 131.2 
81.7 71.8 153.5 
12.2 | 148.6 160.8 
13.1 | 145.6 158.7 
14.1 | 144.7 158.8 
42.5 9.9 52.4 
33.3 9.2 42.5 
17.8 7.5 25.3 
254.3 | 560.0 814.3 
275.7 | 682.1 857.8 
290.4 | 692.3 882.7 
8.4 31.0 39.4 
8.5 29.5 38.0 
16.6 23.9 40.5 
124.0 6.7 130.7 
124.6 6.5 131.1 
155.9 9.7 165.6 
213.4 | 309.3 522.7 
250.8 | 316.1 566.9 
229.9 | 307.1 537.0 
- 26.6 26.6 
— 26.4 26.4 
-= 27.9 27.9 
2,095.0 |2,069.5 | 4,164.5 
2,194.8 |2,056.4 | 4,251.2 
25341.9 12,172.1 | 4,514.0 
60.8 76.4 137.2 
67.0 Pci 139.1 
81.4 82.2 163.6 
39.6 76.5 116.1 
46.1 (PE 118.8 
48.6 77.0 125.6 
67.8 | 128.6 196.4 
65.4 | 112.2 177.6 
77.9 | 122.7 200.6 
29.4 34.1 63.5 
22.8 35.2 58.0 
33.1 33.5 66.6 
72.5 65.2 137.7 
70.8 58.0 128.8 
97.2 62.5 159.7 
— 30.5 30.5 
— 28.0 28.0 
— 30.2 30.2 
270.1 | 411.3 681.4 
272.1 | 378.2 650.3 
338.2 | 408.1 746.3 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing, oil and gas pipelines, and toll highways and bridges. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1967-69—concluded 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


Other institutional services!. 


Totals, Institutions.... 


Insurance, trust and loan 


companies. 


Other finance? 


Totals, Finance 


Laundries and dry cleaners. . 


Other commercial services. . 


Totals, Commercial 
Services 


1 Includes privately operated social and welfare institutions. 


with such facilities as theatres, stores, hotel accommodation, etc. 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


1967 
1968 
1969 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 

Ma- Ma- Ma- _ 

Con- |chinery chinery chinery 
struc- and Total and Total and Total 

tion | Equip- Equip- Equip- 

ment ment ment 

INSTITUTIONS 
42.1 4.6 46.7 “5 1.2 8.7 6 5.8 55.4 
31.0 3.3 34.3 4 0.9 8.3 4 4.2 42.6 
31.2 4.1 35.3 6 0.7 7.3 8 4.8 42.6 
259.3 59.1 | 318.4 ail 2.6 14.7 4 61.7 333.1 
276.6 63.2 339.8 al 2.2 17.3 sth 65.4 357.1 
307.0 61.6 | 368.6 8 Dial 20.5 8 64.3 389.1 
607.1 82.1 | 689.2 a8) 8.8 46.1 4 90.9 780.3 
674.0 84.7 | 758.7 9 9.6 48.5 9 94.3 807.2 
665.0 88.4 | 753.4 all 10.2 53.9 AY 98.6 807.3 
179.5 60.0 | 2389.5 25; 11.6 41.1 0 71.6 280.6 
197.7 60.0 | 257.7 3 Peal 44.4 E 72.1 302.1 
262.2 76.1 | 338.3 el 13.0 48.1 89.1 386.4 
19.1 2.5 21.6 0.7 Desth 3.2 24.3 
22.0 2.9 24.9 0.7 2.8 3.6 PA asdf 
21.3 3.1 24.4 0.7 2.1 3.8 26.5 
1,107.1 | 208.3 |1,315.4 24.9 | 113.3 23322 | 1,428.7 
1,201.3 | 214.1 |1,415.4 25.5 | 121.3 239.6 | 1,536.7 
1,286.7 | 233.3 |1,520.0 27.8 | 181.9 260.6 | 1,651.9 
FINANCE 
22.9 18.4 41.3 4. 11.3 23.3 52.6 
2a. 20.2 45.9 4.5 11.9 24.7 57.8 
36.5 24.0 60.5 5.1 11.5 29.1 72.0 
36.2 27.0 63.9 1.8 ‘yal 29.5 69.0 
16.4 30.8 47.2 1.8 4.5 32.6 51.7 
33.1 21.1 54.2 1.6 4.1 2204) 58.3 
357.7 34.9 | 392.6 4.2 22.1 39.1 414.7 
342.2 36.4 | 378.6 4.4 Do 40.8 401.7 
355.7 39.9 395.6 4.4 23.3 44.3 418.9 
416.8 81.0 | 497.8 10.9 38.5 91.9 536.3 
384.3 87.4 471.7 10.7 39.5 98.1 511.2 
425.3 85.0 | 510.3 11.1 38.9 96.1 549.2 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICES 

ay 10.7 12.4 4.7 6.0 3.0 15.4 18.4 
3.2 8.0 11.2 4.1 5.4 4.5 12.1 16.6 
1.2 7.2 8.4 3.6 4.9 2.5 10.8 13.3 
2.5 3.5 6.0 0.6 3.1 5.0 4.1 9.1 
0.7 2.5 3.2 0.7 3.6 || 3.6 3.2 6.8 
1.0 Pact 3.1 1.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 6.1 
37.3 17.9 55.2 7.9 21.0 50.4 25.8 76.2 
36.6 15.5 52.1 7.8 20.6 49.4 23.3 (PAE 
61.1 20.5 7136 8.4 20.8 63.5 28.9 92.4 
100.6 | 319.9 | 420.5 58.1 64.6 378.0 485.1 
65.1 322.7 387.8 57.7 66.2 380.4 454.0 
91.9 386.6 478.5 69.1 74.5 455.7 553.0 
142.1 | 352.0 | 494.1 71.3 94.7 423.3 588.8 
105.6 348.7 454.3 70.3 95.8 419.0 550.1 
145.2 | 416.4 | 561.6 82.1 | 103.2 498.5 664.8 


2 Mainly expenditures of real estate com- 


panies engaged in developing, owning and leasing properties, and may include outlays for multi-purpose develcpments 
3 Includes services to business, certain 


recreational and personal services and such miscellaneous services as trade and exhibition associations, 
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A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1967 to 1969 
is given in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of 
the province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual 
production of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in 
other regions. 


4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1967-69 
Nots.—Actual expenditures 1967; preliminary actual 1968; intentions 1969. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Province and Year Con- |chinery Con- |chinery Con- |chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Newfoundland! tects .cs ae ee 1967 232 127 359 38 72 110 270 199 469 
1968 295 119 414 44 88 132 339 207 546 
1969 335 102 437 42 85 127 377 187 564 
Prince Edward Island....... 1967 29 16 45 8 6 14 37 22 59 
1968 28 16 44 7 7 14 35 23 58 
1969 25 13 38 cf 6 13 32 19 51 
INOVeS COA ae de qinyersee aces 1967 253 210 |} | 463 70 64 134 323 274 597 
1968 276 222 498 61 53 114 337 275 612 
1969 369 187 556 70 60 130 439 247 686 
New Brunswick.............. 1967 247 130 377 49 61 110 296 191 487 
1968 218 115 333 51 60 111 269 175 444 
1969 246 157 403 52 64 116 298 221 519 
MEY Sova bewds cal Aaa HS 1967 1,988 1,226 3,214 554 57 1,132 2,542 1,804 4,346 


1968 | 2,142} 1,159] 3,301 534 543 | 1,077 || 2,676 | 1,702 4,378 
1969 | 2,217} 1,191 | 3,408 566 569 | 1,135 || 2,783 | 1,760 4,543 


Ontario e-pe: cn. me «ae eee 1967 | 3,173 | 2,184 | 5,357 756 992 | 1,748] 3,929 | 3,176 7,105 
1968 | 3,435 | 2,087 | 5,522 772 | 1,032 | 1,804 || 4,207 | 3,119 7,326 
1969 | 3,906 | 2,473 | 6,379 803 | 1,080 | 1,883 | 4,709 | 3,553 8, 262 


Mariitobatcen.... saber cs aegae 1967 450 269 719 108 121 229 558 390 948 
1968 545 263 808 100 111 211 645 374 1,019 
1969 624 237 861 104 116 220 728 353 1,081 


Saskatchewan... % gm... 42 1967 551 413 964 117 119 236 668 532 1,200 
1968 563 419 982 109 119 228 672 538 1,210 
1969 542 360 902 113 128 241 655 488 1,143 


INSTA, ecccicccun ao SOE GOOLOUYE |] ula PLL 546 | 1,675 219 200 419 || 1,348 746 2,094 
1968 | 1,253 489 | 1,742 212 210 422 || 1,465 699 2,164 
1969 | 1,328 562 | 1,890 233 219 452 || 1,561 781 2,342 


British Columbia, Yukon 1967 | 1,396 753 | 2,149 226 342 568 || 1,622 | 1,095 2,010 
Territory and Northwest 1968 1,381 653 | 2,034 216 338 554 1,597 991 2,588 
Territories. 1969 | 1,442 730 | 2,172 238 348 586 || 1,680 | 1,078 2,758 


Camad ay cs cee. sages 1967 | 9,448 | 5,874 | 15,322 | 2,145 | 2,555 | 4,700 || 11,593 | 8,429 | 20,022 
1968 | 10,136 | 5,542 | 15,678 | 2,106 | 2,561 | 4,667 || 12,242 | 8,103 | 20,345 
1969 | 11,034 | 6,012 | 17,046 | 2,228 | 2,675 | 4,903 || 13,262 | 8,687 | 21,949 


Section 2.—Construction Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at the 
same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures that appear in 
Section 1. The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair construction 
performed by contractors, by labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging 
firms, and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms 
not primarily engaged in the construction industry. Table 5 shows the value of new and 
repair construction work performed during the period 1958-67 and Table 6 shows the value 
of such work performed by contractors and others in the years 1964-67. 
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5.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1958-67 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1958-66; preliminary actual 1967. 


Year 


New 


$'000, 000 


5,831 
5,710 
5,454 
5,518 
5,787 


6, 157 
7,004 
8,114 
9, 283 
9,485 


Repair Total 
$000, 000 $’000,000 
1,261 7,092 
1,367 7,077 
1,432 6, 886 
1,456 6,974 
1,509 7,296 
1,559 7,716 
1,630 8,634 
1,754 9,868 
1,954 11,237 
2,038 11, 523 


Total 


Construction as 
Percentage of 
Gross National 


Product 


6.— Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1964-67 


Norg.—Actual expenditures 1964-66; preliminary actual 1967. 


(Millions of dollars) 


1964 


6,833 
5, 937 
896 


1,801 
1,067 
734 


8,634 
7,004 
1,630 


1965 


7,870 
6,904 
966 


1,998 
1,210 
788 


9,868 
8,114 
1,754 


1966 


9,123 
8, 062 
1,061 


2,114 
1,221 
893 


11,237 
9,283 
1,954 


1967 


9,287 
8, 157 
1,129 


2,237 
1,328 
909 


11,523 
9,485 
25038 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utilities, manufacturing, mining and logging firms, government departments, 
institutions and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Table 7 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 


for which information is available. 


7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1966 and 1967 


Norre.—Actual expenditures 1966; preliminary actual 1967. 


Type of Structure 


New 
$’000 
Building Construction 
MEOMOTAGINN a oe sexe sekien veneers ce 2,181,400 
PUMASOBE IRN | 0955 057s 0.0.0 0.0, Ta, ofthe oie, 0s 829,657 
Factories, plants, workshops, food 
BERMOMICRT ree Cee re eee 673,208 
Mine and mine mill buildings..... 139,907 
Railway stations, offices, roadway 
bitldingsetg oss 2s ce ees ees. © 10,404 
Railway shops, engine houses, 


water and fuel stations.......... 6,138 


1966 
Repair 


$’000 


661,200 
171, 265 


135,077 
16, 671 


12,721 
6,796 


Total 


$7000 


2,842, 600 
1,000, 922 


808 , 285 
156,578 


23,125 
12,934 


New 


$7000 


2,351, 600 
693,379 


549, 716 
124’ 367 


13,012 
6, 284 


1967 
Repair 


$7000 


713,100 
168,764 


128,814 
19,514 


13, 687 
6,749 


Total 


$'000 


3,064, 700 
862,143 


678,530 
143,881 


26,699 
13,033 


732 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1966 and 1967—continued 


SEE 


Type of Structure 


Building Construction—concluded 


Commercial 0:2 cerry tess isc ote devas 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 
erated storage, etc.............. 
Grainelevators.- dicntees cache. ce 


Officelbutldings.:.5"".05 0. 
Stores, retail and wholesale....... 
Garages and service stations...... 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 

recreational buildin 
Laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 

lishments' jase coco tae os 


Institutional....................... 
Schools and other educational 
buildings 6 voncte.ic0.. 8 eee eee 
Churches and other religious build- 
AD GS oN sri) charters viet atc dea SER re 


Broadcasting, radio and television, 
relay and booster stations, tele- 
phone exchanges................. 

Aeroplane hangars................ 

Passenger terminals, bus, boat or 


BP pce tee ee he rTM 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, 

EUG «cerns = RE cs seve c ME 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp 


cookeries, bush depots and camps 
Miscellancousi.cwies sans sheen 


Totals, Building Construction... . 


Engineering Construction 


WE LOTS cain nie oe eaee aE ee 


OGher ny Neen, ce eee 


Waterworks and Sewerage Systems 
Tile drains, drainage ditches, 
storm sewers.......... lettre citer 


1966 1967 

New Repair Total New Repair Total 

$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
1,089, 292 160, 605 1,249,897 979, 675 159,160 1,138,835 
88, 576 15,305 103, 881 93,395 15,641 109, 036 
24,893 9,424 34,317 34, 435 9,003 43, 438 
102,181 16,971 119, 152 78,318 16,287 94,605 
395, 363 58, 832 454,195 389,110 55,591 444,701 
265,155 38, 082 303 , 237 192,988 38, 122 231,110 
40,590 12,328 52,918 61,199 14,703 75,902 
170,161 8,011 178,172 128,477 8, 508 136, 980 
2,373 1,652 4,025 1,753 1,310 3,063 
1,080,205 90,361 | 1,170,566 | 1,279,746 100,885 1,380,631 
757,106 43,765 800, 871 890, 184 51,472 941,656 
47,474 7,562 55, 036 46,941 PHS) 54,216 
186, 090 24,231 210,321 227,111 30,461 257, 572 
89, 535 ‘14,808 104, 338 115,510 11,677 127, 187 
297,348 99, 491 396,839 315,257 97,799 413,056 
171,392 62,593 233 , 985 176,589 64,140 240,729 
35, 353 3,968 39,321 35,523 3,581 39, 104 
1,780 3,305 5, 085 7,190 2,358 9,543 
26,515 1,147 27, 662 19, 880 1,329 21,209 
6,140 12, 489 18,629 7,564 10,137 17,701 
13,021 4,065 17,086 11, 267 5,117 16,384 
43,147 11,924 55,071 57,244 11, 142 68 , 386 
5,477,902 | 1,182,922 6,660,824 | 5,619,657 | 1,239,708 6,859,365 
103, 636 26,397 130, 033 95,312 23,025 118,337 
60,133 9, 662 69,795 59, 093 10,547 69,640 
8,448 4,477 12,925 5,339 458 5,797 
24,667 6,894 31,561 19,447 1,728 21,175 
3,396 3, 895 7,291 3, 402 5,510 8,912 
839 318 1,157 1,025 271 1,296 
681 782 1, 463 330 728 1,058 
5,472 369 5,841 6,676 3, 783 10,459 
946,399 283,746 | 1,230,145 927,100 289,474 1,216,574 
600, 550 155,715 756, 265 616, 295 184,572 800, 867 
219,521 77,760 297,281 165, 669 60, 462 226,181 
51,297 22,907 74,204 66, 932 21,033 87,965 
40, 864 17,951 58,815 42,007 13,112 55,119 
18,718 5,741 24,459 16,394 7,516 23,910 
15,449 3,672 19,121 19, 803 2,779 22, 582 
339,374 65,855 405,229 312, 216 64, 679 376,895 
29,261 11,423 40,684 32,199 8,790 40,989 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1966 and 1967—concluded 


Type of Structure 


Engineering Construction— 
concluded 


Waterworks and Sewerage Systems 
—concluded 
Water mains, hydrants and ser- 
Wacessin ous. GA0T: scoa! exrexnid ob 
Seweragesystems and connections. 
Pumping stations, water........... 
Water storage tanks............... 


Dams and Irrigation............... 
Dams and reservoirs............+5 
Irrigation and land reclamation 

PREG] OOUS Ase nies essen eee nate a tote 


Blectrle POW? ....120%p 0-000 03 ves 
Electric power generating plants, 
including water conveying and 
controlling structures............ 
Electric transformer stations...... 
Power transmission and distribu- 
tion lines, trolley wires.......... 
Street lightingssn. a7. --..-5. sabe of 


Railway, Telephone and Tele- 
graph... -4. . ages... 224: 555-6 
Railway tracks and roadbed...... 
Signals and interlockers........... 
Telegraph and telephone lines, 
underground and marine cables.. 


Gas and Oil Facilities.............. 
Gas mains and services........... 
Pumping stations, oil.............. 
Pumping stations, gas............. 
Oil'storage tanks, \.25.2.....-2i<-% 
Gas storage tanks......... 5, eae 
Gil pipelines... ar4:\ea.d. «600.500 88% o8 
LFAB PIPCLINGS! 4G vin acies.s.c.0 de 0 gM 3B 
Gok COLE Sy RIE ere le SERENE 
(Aasswells Jikc. epg. cigs 000 ERE oS 
Oil refinery—processing units!..... 
Natural gas cleaning plants........ 


Other Engineering................. 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 
DABSES, VIAAUCLS aes... «43,00 b 5 oe 
Tunnels and subways.............. 
THOIMEUANOER 3 «ca coins akan 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 
Ting, "CLC... ey: PRE: & ce 34 4 alae 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, out- 
door recreation facilities......... 
Mineshafts and other below surface 
RARER es oe ee 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard 
rails 


Totals, Engineering Construction. 
Totals, All Construction...... 


1 Includes related structures employed in production of petrochemicals. 


New 


$'000 


110,552 
160,667 
30, 230 

8,664 


221,376 
185,016 


36,360 
675,349 


333, 087 
33, 257 


285, 129 
23,876 


314,574 
130,145 
15,199 


169, 230 


614, 709 
60,594 
5,000 
9,574 
13/131 
5,223 
67, 466 
52,522 
224° 582 
86, 047 
54,694 
35,876 


589, 528 
190,578 
67, 147 
133 
29,388 
3,180 
94,390 


29,703 
175,009 


3,804,945 
9,282,847 


1966 
Repair 


$000 


27,807 
22,779 
2,699 
1,147 


11,729 
3,118 


8,611 
67,103 
16,988 

5,837 
38, 883 

5,395 


168, 502 
105,658 
9,558 


53,291 


72,611 
5, 506 


771, 626 
1,954, 548 


Total 


$000 


138,359 
183,446 
32,929 
9,811 


233,105 
188,134 


44,971 
742,452 


350,075 
39,094 


324,012 
29,271 


483,076 
235,798 
24,757 


222,521 


687,320 
66, 100 
5,470 
9,856 
16,304 
5,325 
70, 449 
53,781 
240,849 
91,337 
86,217 
41; 632 


665,211 
218,967 
67,803 
185 
34,342 
4,244 
98,401 


43, 863 
197,406 


4,576,571 
11, 237,395 


1967 

New Repair Total 
$°000 $’000 $000 
95,502 26,657 122, 159 
158,658 25,297 183/955 
21,578 2' 807 24° 385 
4°279 1/198 5,407 
178,976 11,100 190,076 
1497 188 27577 151,765 
29,788 8,523 38,311 
837,194 70,642 907,836 
460,715 22,028 482,743 
56,841 4°737 61.578 
300,947 38,479 339, 426 
18/691 5,398 24’ 089 
322,682 | 178,001 500, 683 
155,697 | 113,433 2697130 
11/310 11/659 22' 969 
155,675 52,909 208, 584 
665,580 83, 048 748, 628 
55,293 6,003 61,226 
13,785 2’ 085 15/870 
7’ 265 369 7) 634 
137476 3,591 17'067 
3520 247 3'767 
74.840 2,141 76,981 
60,664 1) 052 61,716 
211/306 19426 230,732 
94’ 438 6/343 100,781 
77,366 33,896 111/262 
53,697 7/895 61,592 
526,804 78,219 605,023 
173,015 28, 336 201,351 
38,265 590 38" B55 
192 57 249 
23,691 5,229 28,920 
2,397 1,069 3,466 
130,735 4,669 135,404 
34,145 12,377 46,522 
124'364 25,899 150,256 
3,865,864 | 798,188 | 4,664,052 
9,485,521 | 2,037,896 | 11,523,417 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 8. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
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by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 


by Province and by Employer, 1966 and 1967 with Totals for 1963-67 


Norze.—Actual expenditures 1963-66; preliminary actual 1967. Com arable figures from 1953 are given in the 
corresponding table of previous Year Books begining with the 1957-58 edition. 


Labour Content 
Cost of Value of 
Province or Employer and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Province 

Newloundland 7). & Poneto. See 1966 15, 157 73,614 97,486 256, 256 
1967 15,911 82,597 107,015 281,180 
Prince bawardsland...¢ eee eee ae ee 1966 2,920 13,549 19, 266 44,476 
1967 2,564 12,796 18,797 42,243 
Nova Scotia ere tase) aie eee, a) eon Seen 1966 22,792 103, 644 144,190 314,655 
1967 21,618 105, 046 147,548 319,756 
Newabruns wick Sen... cq pane os taica ye 1966 17,767 87,363 138,190 282,378 
1967 16,525 87,167 136,808 282,380 
Quebec daoh tent ee ok k Ree eee case Ee 1966 150,198 885,18 1,253,072 2,688 , 832 
1967 125,559 830, 75e 1,176,685 2,515,510 
Ontarians Sey pre: ee ee eee ge re ae ed 1966 202,898 1, 296, 600 1,755,239 3,786,950 
1967 197,007 1,333,616 1,804,920 3,899, 461 
Manitoba ote tet acy: ot eens oa ae eee ee 1966 30,061 158, 433 217,658 485,234 
1967 31,516 193, 273 255,188 576,873 
Saskatchewan to: 2; hee ees ces ee eek. 1966 36,355 204, 466 297, 802 658,701 
1967 34,372 220,577 315,423 699, 165 
PMOL AR Bn ae, a SPOR ERES hCl Me ID 1966 59,509 383, 463 592,698 1,276,408 
1967 59,754 399, 684 614, 297 1,317,341 

British Columbia, Yukon Territory and North- 
West Tl Crritoriesiey.ah scatter: aaa ee eee 1966 62, 283 493,119 629,959 1,443,505 
1967 65,029 541,317 696, 261 1,589, 508 
PV otals rine teeeh scene ser batccien aren 1963 523,909 2,560,877 3,736, 494 7,716,011 
1964 547,377 2,812,089 4,241,373 8,634,189 
1965 593, 093 3,275, 806 4,764,920 9,867,919 
1966 599,940 3,699,433 5,145,560 11, 237,395 
1967 569,855 3,806,831 5,272,942 11,523,417 

Employer 

Contractors ape tne crn mene 1966 449,870 2,837,248 4,279,340 9,123,023 
1967 422,790 2,890,921 4,358,313 9, 286,702 
Utilities? Ma tee eee ah tee accee eee 1966 56, 502 363, 088 454, 556 936, 427 
1967 55,635 388, 084 477,276 998,154 
Governmoentsss.: eves ae On ee Re sh en 1966 64,581 333,991 199,581 684,701 
1967 62,816 350,880 211,406 724,551 
Obhersacesnc5t seaman cess tactic cee. aie 1966 28, 987 165, 106 212,083 493,244 
1967 28,614 176,946 225,947 519,010 


SNE SS SSNS essissiaoseoreneseesoeroseeoee omen as eee 
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Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection, statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only as far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 
in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 
of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


9.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1947-67 


(Source: Southam Building Guide) 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-46 are given in the corresponding table of the 1962 Year Book, p. 682. 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 

AGA. hips. est! 718.8% 100-1) 1954. 22. sgedaentach 2; 154,96952009)|| 196] jak. 2. S2hanes 3, 220,937,300 
ee ee ee 954. 082-4000 || 1955 scr case Sys areys Biel83 FOL O00 WAIC 2: ccccractne cee as 3,351,717,500 
DY aa ee aa bet43<p47 DUO nL OOOe. creo acres. 3, 426,905,500 || 1963............... 3, 685, 634, 300 
a ae ee: T2565 COO) We LOD es at tonic 2.894.168 .100 || 1964. om os tance 4,413,077, 400 
UG rte tere De DOT S90 LOO | LOOS eet tate ee eer 3. O93 7100s 200" Obra: von nee 5, 243, 664, 500 
| RIBE eag  n Le S12 17a O00 Nel OOO t.e ee ccroae. 352195 078,000) hl 000 eee er 4,949,517, 600 
RODOsy oer sai ters eer eT ZOU 060} 70081960 cnet es 350537495500 1967: ccmrec crete mess 5, 041,288,900 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


10.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1966 and 1967 


(Source: Southam Building Guide) 


Province : 
and Type of Construction 1966 1967 Type of Construction 1966 1967 
$'000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Newfoundland................ 136, 500 169,798 |\Institutional................. 1,073,771 1,120,836 
Prince Edward Island......... 9,699 10,560 || Churches and religious ser- 
PUG MA SSCOME 2 oc ccc che clos arr eee 120,995 132,618 V ACES cisicn sieia YRS ac oketate Ne 38,559 37,998 
New Brunswickes .. ....cccees 48,628 64,806 | Hospitals and medical ser- 
STEN soy SO yaD Seana eee 1,057,345 964, 434 WACCG ER: SIR ME Bharat ofS 132,993 142,332 
BOR GAYIO 48 orcs wide cae <a 2,226,828 | 2,313,488 | Welfareservices............. 37,066 38,696 
BERRI LODAL ©. foizcin taee aes oeai 193, 240 304,831 || Public buildings............. 97,601 142,733 
Saskatchewan................. 263,518 246,248 || Schools and colleges......... 767, 552 759, 077 
BADCELA. <) oee 2... oc dence ss dee 366, 152 317,892 
British Columbia........... 526,613 526,614 
Totals... 4-5... 4a 4,949,518 | 5,041,239 |Industrial.................... 828,989 507,597 
——_____ |——————_|| Manufacturing and processing 
Planta: At ee ede oles: acts. oie 696,577 439 , 329 
Witlibies Ae ie ceric se. «uence 60, 182 57,214 
Other. Bee ee cde encuess 72,230 11,054 
MPBMACHIUINN oud. ce tt 1,409,964 | 1,586,577 
PAPHEEMON LB ZG. oo avers. oreaiets 492,079 668, 238 
HOG Cae. Ee a ae 917,885 918,339 
Engineering.................- 827,011 1,179,019 
Bridges and overpasses...... 62,656 72,654 
MOMESRIROR I cts chtens nee So 809,783 6475210) pebfarined. eax cme cGy te ares or 50,313 46, 404 
Hotels, clubs and restaurants 60,931 60,220 || Waterworks and sewerage 
Office buildings............. 228,142 213,886 BUBLCHIS an.356 fice se onan a 160,870 174,036 
Motor vehicle services...... 32,116 36,995 || Roads and airfields......... 356, 651 326,715 
Stores (wholesale and retail) 161,454 157,829 || Electric power.............- 82,735 479,765 
Personal services............ 3,064 4,073 Transportation.............. 17,182 12,288 
Miscellaneous business ser- Communications............ 3,124 12,073 
7 ee ae re 3,792 2,234 || Gas and oil facilities (distri- 
Recreational (including thea- UUIOR) esos eo eeiee 5,599 25,559 
KOO) iccaas cere Teese sess 206, 432 71,092 Tunnels and subways........ 44,149 1,097 
Warehouses and storage..... 118,852 100,881 OED OT eee. cota Os sky eatin 43,732 28, 428 
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Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by the 
value of building permits issued. Figures of building permits issued are collected from more 
than 1,400 municipalities across the country and are available for individual municipalities, 
for metropolitan areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba. 


The total value of permits issued for construction work in 1967 was $4,067,833,000, an 
increase of 9.5 p.c. over the 1966 figure. Residential construction as a whole increased by 
20.8 p.c., due mainly to a 21.7-p.c. increase in the value of permits issued for new residential 
construction. Industrial construction decreased 10.3 p.c. and commercial construction 
8.1 p.c. but government construction rose 14.2 p.c., resulting in an over-all increase of only 
1.0 p.c. for non-residential construction. All provinces recorded increases in 1967 except 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island which declined 8.4 p.c. and 13.4 p.c., respectively. 
Table 11 shows the value of building permits issued in each of 50 municipalities in 1967 
compared with 1966. 


11.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1966 and 1967 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1956 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1962 edition. 


Province and Municipality 1966 1967 Province and Municipality 1966 1967 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
Soe OMMGS wets teresa; coke ecrsarelenaras 26, 963 28, 894 Oshawac now de net anon nahin 21,420 14, 662 
Ottawaeere a cen cerns 127,205 100, 063 
PorbveArthur.nserestoens vce ee 10,324 16,753 
Prince Edward Island— Bespporaugh (Borough)........ sees ed 
hanlotictowne ces tae OvOntO Seen casre sect tele Serene , 225,35 
See uly 2,005: | tpeBrYOSt) Ativindaor! is ae fen tinal we Ob, 1 CGM 
York North (Borough) 162,117 | 206,493 
Nova Scotia— Work (Borougn) sean saeccce eee: 12,703 19, 888 
talifaxderasnn crave cladeceseieners 28,939 25,510 
Manitoba— 
New Brunswick— Fort Garry | 
Fredéricton.......+. 770. Wal Tae B7adl Set 1031 [OGM ee BOMIRE in. -fvncoscatiae 93,621 | 95,594 
INEONICT ON: bi Fame sete 0.0) pat erncroversterere 8,507 14,106 Winn eg | 
Saint Join IW... oo dotoaesn daw 5,735 | 21,485 P 
Ouch eee Saskatchewan— 
MGGSE'T AW 7 1c terere calcite oils: 4,865 2,492 
Wa S allen yy nt cele s scsislstes sais sane 24,798 20,364 IPrincevAlbertiesten oto 10,863 16, 161 
a as DaEbHnd ROE uOSD aconoe DAas 185, 66 Hi ; as Regina. 4. ct ee onde ncc.eere 39,279 38,324 
ED EC). oe Sermo eens civ ahelctohstelel Yencts 10,57 OOO) | MIQaalcatoon eee ee 472 1 
St, Laurent... 0. jeanne 17988 | 14,980 || Sa8katoon Me ie bad ae 
ber HOY £8 pene cars, Ltt otters 15,705 24,787 
Sent jes A.C. en Eee 10, 303 4/530 || Alberta— 
CLbroOke ees. ose detects vote ete’s 10,707 14, 658 Cal gary:t abo cepted diene 114,295 136,719 
Trois-Rividres............ sen, 7,780 | 96,576 || SCmncirontontits 135 act eae 
Jaspe Place 2: | ell Mien tot 5. 3 
ey GUADTIG GO ts feces caste se nae cee ,006 12,776 
Ontario Medicing Hat... ..desoteccees 31107 | 47949 
LESAN EMO) Ne ones THRO GAD OnISCOOOdA 8,819 12,144 FRE DGEr sites, are: feiss 7,990 5,777 
Sea g (Be eat by Bs SAC esre 27,597 30,772 
obicoke (Borough)............ 59,000 64,892 
amilton, Wee! dvvc occ, 58,271 | 56,399 || British Columbia— 
TEGUHDaYe) Yel daetvae hare GAR aonee 33, 848 56,638 Burnaby; District... oacaees ce: 02,220 36,059 
Mondonia® anne ee MEISOD CEMODOO OD 48 970 57,589 Richmond Township... ” 13,584 16, 460 
London Township Ne 1,103 1, 423 Surrey District. ..... : 16,566 18,993 
Mississauga..... sheen SOOOCEC OPE 70,142 99,620 WAncouvensae wees aides : 60,928 100,588 
Nepean Township 20,296 21,648 Wictorial. Sonnets ole e 14,352 20,531 


= ietroperian Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 2Jasper Place included with Edmonton following 
annexation, 


ae 
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Table 12 shows the value of building permits issued in 19 metropolitan areas across 


Canada. 


In 1967 the permits issued in these areas made up 68 p.c. of the total for Canada. 


12.Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1966 and 1967 


Metropolitan Area 


1966 1967 Metropolitan Area 1966 
$000 $000 $’000 
26,963 9318045 |e Sud buryereentd: cee a Soke bes 12,615 
37, 165 UTC | MEO Ne ter heroin See oune een a oo Omo o> 50,975 
11,547 21,951 Windsor io atutaayehaKaeaheinls Mitateietets capensnateiieny 60,119 
; . Winn pee F cmer yer s erste cass core 93,621 
63,931 83,573 F 
ROQINA a eee hansen erence 39,279 
486,671 | 500,721 || Saskatoon..................--.00: 47,472 
1667458) pelOI SOdiGalgarye jue. cere aoe ea eeeaet 114,676 
720,825 | 813,223 || Hdmonton...................-+-- 140,656 
100,988 1045-505: lle Vancouvereys.20an ee. ctane a 210,245 
85,105 91 O04a WCVACSOLIS ot 5 eater herbie tate bie 35,449 


1967 


$000 


23,506 
60,270 
49,097 
95,594 
38,324 
57,017 

137,503 

148,545 

281,014 
40,631 


1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 


18.—Vaiue of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1866 and 1967 with Totals for 1963-67 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1952 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1957-58 edition. 


Province and Year 


Residential Construction 


New Repair Total 
$’000 $’000 $7000 

Newfoundland............ 1966 12,145 1,095 13,240 
1967 20,353 1,180 21,533 

Prince Edward Island..... 1966 1,136 75 1211 
1967 1,157 54 1,211 

Nova Scotia. :....... 005.5 1966 23, 286 1,768 25,054 
1967 23,977 1,839 25,816 

New Brunswick........... 1966 13,568 1,970 15,538 
1967 13,219 1,505 14,724 

PVIGDOGH SIE!) .neienttccee A 1966 358, 895 20,413 379, 308 
1967 393, 505 18,029 ~ 411,534 

ONBATICN Sch. ssf s kaise tas 1966 697,819 30,218 728,037 
1967 855,401 33,311 888, 712 

IE ANIEOP A 5 'si~ Bees /s atalets, bee eres 1966 45, 299 2,654 47,953 
1967 50,035 2,796 52,831 
Saskatchewan............. 1966 51,732 1,831 53,563 
1967 63,616 2,174 65,790 

SPT 5 co, ss savayal's 2 siete" ols 1966 109,531 3,454 112,985 
1967 153, 696 4,036 157,732 

British Columbia......... 1966 204,627 10, 485 215,112 
1967 272,551 11,210 283,761 

DOEAIS\ Foco ss bis ae 1963 1,389, 923 72,243 1,462,166 

1964 1,545, 586 69, 238 1,614, 824 

1965 1,686,412 70,357 1,756,769 

1966 1,518, 638 73,963 1,592,001 

1967 1,847,510 76,134 1,923,644 


Non-residential Construction 
% eee 

. om- tional an 
Industrial mercial | Govern- 

ment 

$’000 $’000 $’000 
1,661 10,750 10,795 
306 3,246 8,297 
757 1,870 1,589 
845 1,283 1,361 
8,022 17,679 27,337 
30,373 14,916 39, 608 
4,105 9,642 16,642 
3,443 10,786 30,699 
80,286 | 176,893 | 105,395 
88,896 | 128,794 | 144,912 
281,534 | 380,479 | 452,802 
200,868 | 280,856 | 515,514 
12,951 25,300 36,109 
10,117 38,148 25,051 
16, 269 39, 663 34,067 
18,709 27,066 51, 854 
24,729 49,196 | 143,366 
32,579 69,129 | 181,913 
43,347 75, 254 84,600 
38,811 | 102,777 93,032 
281,048 | 460,122 | 619,890 
380,842 | 597,536 | 674,419 
430,324 | 782,845 | 839,662 
473,661 | 736,726 | 912,702 
424,947 | 677,001 |1,042,241 


Total 


$7000 


36, 446 
33 , 382 


5,427 
4,700 


78, 092 
110,713 


45,927 
59, 652 


741, 882 
774,136 


1,792,852 
1,885, 950 


122,313 
126, 147 


143, 562 
163,419 


330, 276 
391,353 


418,313 
518,381 


298235226 


3,715, 090 
4,067,833 


The indexes in Table 14 show price changes for materials and labour, the two most 
important elements affecting the cost of residential and non-residential construction. 
The impact of changes in other factors, such as productivity and profit margins, is not 


included. 
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14.—Price Index Numbers of Building Materials and Index Numbers of Wage Rates, 1958-67 


(1949=100) 
Prices of Building Materials! 

——_—_—__—_—__—_————]| Wage Rates 
Year y } None ings 

Residential rosidantinl Construction? 
TORS: 52 SP RI ross Busch evsishopar aie tebe ane is average Eee ie 127.3 129.8 173.6 
NBO AIR 5 eee Messick eecse tusuoususus dp rossucaevevereyessuasoca cide MOORE Oe: te: Rey meee 130.0 I31e7 183.4 
LOGO RRR SRT RO. FRE ee. oe ee ner ame 9 8 129.2 132.3 195.5 
LER: RM eS ak: SR Se ee eS RMT ORT ONET 57.0 LS BA ON IE 128.3 131.1 199.7 
VOG2 Fay. Fe Sees ook cleveious whanavwccclexern cnebs stunts «SIRT Tee eae ee te ne, 129.7 131.9 209.7 
TODS BEE. FPR ING ccclecevel aasnvecoceco tora sogegece lescierss scape ROMER EERE Mie Ae Sear: 133.9 135.1 214.6 
LOCA ARR SER te eo aickosshae eek oeahe Ac ee Nae ee ea 142.5 139.6 224.5 
DGB FRR MOP Foc os Seussencuv VeteosSpondga ane isons ett hcte ec dag ane cae PO cet tes 148.9 146.8 235.5 
LOCC Sehr re er ee TE OTS SE Oe 154.4 151.0 254.2 
L9G 7c eV IE es ee ah, eld, et Dee en, ee eee EI lee 159.3 154.2 279.5 


1 Source: Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; available monthly in Prices and Price Indexes (Cata- 
logue No. 62-002). 2 Sourcz: Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; based on data from the Labour 
Standards Branch, Department of Labour. 


Section 3.—Housing* 


Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918 when it made money available to 
the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general piece 
of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This was 
followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with the 
present National Housing Act, defined as ‘‘an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing 
and living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), a Crown 
agency incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act 
and co-ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation 
has the authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long- 
term outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an 
insurer of mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an 
owner of property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated 
with housing and assists provinces and municipalities in many aspects of urban growth. 
In general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to 
stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effectively 
by private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mortgage 
money and to encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to prospective 
home owners. 


The volume of house-building in Canada since 1935 has been spectacular. Close to 
half of the country’s present stock of approximately 5,500,000 houses have been built 
since the first covering legislation was enacted; about one third of these were financed 
in one way or another under the Housing Acts. : 


Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
the Federal Government is active in many ways. 


* Prepared (November 1968) in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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Loan Insurance.—Insured mortgage loans may be made for both home-ownership 
and for rental housing. They are normally available from approved lenders to individual 
home-owner applicants, to builders constructing houses for sale or for rent and for some 
special groups, such as co-operative housing associations and farmers. Insured loans are 
also available for the purchase, improvement, refinancing or sale of existing home-ownership 
and rental housing in designated urban renewal areas. Loans for existing housing in other 
areas are available only to purchasers wishing to occupy and improve such dwellings. 


The maximum interest rate on insured loans is governed by a formula which permits 
the rate to fluctuate in accordance with changing yields on long-term government bonds. 
Under this arrangement the maximum rate is automatically reviewed each quarter to 
maintain its level at 2} p.c. above the bond yield. Lenders may charge less than the 
orescribed maximum. 

Upon application, the borrower pays CMHC a fee of $35 per unit to help defray 
expenses incurred in the examination of plans and specifications, in the determination 
of lending values and in compliance inspections during construction. An approved 
ender requires evidence that a home owner or home purchaser is providing 5 p.c. of the 
value of the house from his own resources. For the home owner this equity may be in 
she form of cash or a combination of cash, land and labour; for the home purchaser it 
nay be in cash or labour. The regulations require that gross debt service—the ratio 
of repayments of principal and interest plus municipal taxes to the income of the borrower— 
thould not exceed 27 p.c., although instances involving higher ratios may be considered on 
heir merits. The borrower pays an insurance fee which is added to the amount of the 
oan and is repaid over the term of the mortgage; the fee ranges from 1 p.c. to 24 p.c. of 
he loan, according to type of unit and time of mortgage advances. 


Loans for new home-ownership may be up to 95 p.c. of the first $18,000 of lending value 
lus 70 p.c. of the remainder to a maximum loan of $18,000. For rental housing, loans may 
ve for 90 p.c. of lending value based on a maximum of $18,000 per dwelling unit. Loans 
or existing home-ownership and rental housing in urban renewal areas may be for 85 p.c. 
f lending value, subject to the same maximum amounts as for new housing. Loans for 
xisting houses outside urban renewal areas may be 95 p.c. of the lending value, up to a 
aaximum amount of $10,000. The repayment period may be up to 35 years for new home- 
wnership and rental housing and for existing home-owner dwellings outside urban renewal 
reas. A maximum period of 25 years applies to existing houses in renewal areas. 


Direct Loans ——CMHC may make direct loans for both home-ownership and rental 
ousing where, in the opinion of the Corporation, loans are not available through ap- 
roved lenders. Loans are made to any eligible home-owner applicant but direct loans to 
uilders are normally subject to a requirement that the houses be pre-sold to satisfactory 
urchasers, By the end of 1967, direct lending by the Corporation totalled approximately 
3,376,000. The amount that may be advanced for this purpose out of the Consolidated 
tevenue Fund is $4,600,000,000. 

CMHC, with Government approval by Order in Council, may make loans to limited 
ividend companies and non-profit corporations to assist in financing the construction of 
yw-rental housing projects or in the purchase of existing buildings and their conversion 
ito low-rental housing projects. In addition to self-contained units, developments under- 
iken may include hostel or dormitory accommodation for the elderly and low-income in- 
ividuals. Loans may be up to a maximum of 90 p.c. of the lending value established by 
MHC. The period for repayment may not exceed the useful life of the project and in any 
ase may not be for more than 50 years. The interest rate is established by Order in 
ouncil. Plans and specifications for such projects as well as financing and operating ar- 
ingements must be approved by the Corporation. 

Since December 1960, the National Housing Act has provided financial assistance 
r the elimination or prevention of water and soil pollution. CMHC is authorized to 
lake a loan to a province, municipality or a municipal sewerage corporation for the 
urpose of assisting in the construction or expansion of a sewage treatment project. The 
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loan may not exceed two thirds of the cost of the project and the maximum repayment term 
is 50 years from date of completion. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in 
Council. The agreement covering the project contains a condition whereby 25 p.c. of the 
loan principal and 25 p.c. of the accrued interest will be forgiven for projects completed to 
the satisfaction of CMHC on or before Mar. 31, 1970. Where construction is not com- 
pleted before that date, 25 p.c. of the loan advanced or warrantable by construction progress 
at that date, plus 25 p.c. of the accrued interest on advances, may be forgiven. 


Long-term loans are available to a province or its agency, a municipality or its agency, 
a hospital, a school board, a university or college, a co-operative association or a charitable 
corporation for the purpose of assisting in the construction of a student housing project, 
or the acquisition of existing buildings and their conversion into a student housing project. 
In all cases the government of the province concerned must approve the loan, CMHC 
may lend up to 90 p.c. of the project cost, subject to maximum amounts as follows: houses 
and self-contained apartments $18,000 per unit, and hostels $7,000 per person accom- 
modated. The term of the loan may not exceed 50 years. The interest rate is prescribed 
by the Governor in Council. 


Guarantees—CMHC is authorized to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved 
instalment credit agencies in return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made 
for additions, repairs and alterations to existing houses and apartments. A home improve- 
ment loan and the balance owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the 
property may not exceed $4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a 
duplex, semi-detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit. 
Loans are repayable in monthly instalments over a period not exceeding 10 years at a 
rate of interest similar to that applicable to home-ownership loans. 


Public Housing —Under the National Housing Act and complementary provincia! 
legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may enter into a 
partnership agreement to build rental housing for families and individuals of low income ot 
purchase and rehabilitate existing housing for this purpose. Projects may include hoste'! 
or dormitory accommodation in addition to self-contained units. The Federal Government 
pays up to 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government the remainder, although 
the latter may call upon the municipality concerned to bear a portion of the provincial 
share. Rents for units in federal-provincial projects are related to the tenant’s family 
income and size of family and operating deficits are shared on the same contractual basis as 
the capital costs. 


As an alternative method of producing public housing, the CMHC is empowered tc 
make long-term loans to a province, or to a municipality or public housing agency witk 
the approval of the province, for the provision of housing accommodation. Projects may 
consist of new construction or existing buildings and include dormitory and hostel accom- 
modation as well as self-contained family units. Loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the tota. 
costs as determined by CMHC and for a term as long as 50 years but not in excess of the 
useful life of the development. The maximum that may be borrowed for a house or for 2 
fully serviced apartment is $18,000, and for hostels or dormitories $7,000 for each person 
accommodated. The interest rate is set by the Governor in Council. 


Federal grants may be made covering up to 50 p.c. of losses incurred in the operatiot 


of public housing projects, for a period of up to 50 years but not exceeding the useful life 
of the project. 


Urban Renewal.—Federal grants and loans are available under the Act to assist 
provinces and municipalities undertaking programs of urban renewal. CMHC, witl 
Federal Government approval, may arrange with a municipality to undertake a study t 
identify blighted areas, determine housing requirements and provide data upon which ar 
orderly program of conservation, rehabilitation and redevelopment can be based. Th 
federal contribution may be as much as 75 p.c. of the cost. The legislation also authorize: 
federal contributions equal to one half of the costs of preparing an urban renewal schemt 
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setting out proposals for urban renewal action, a similar cost-sharing arrangement for the 
implementation of a scheme, and loans up to two thirds of the provincial or municipal 
share of the cost of carrying out an urban renewal scheme. Loans may be for 15 years at 
an interest rate prescribed by the Governor in Council. To encourage the improvement 
and conservation of housing meeting minimum standards of construction, loans are avail- 
able for the sale, purchase or refinancing of existing housing in urban renewal areas not 
designated for demolition. 


Land Assembly.—The Federal Government and the government of a province may 
enter into an agreement to provide for a land assembly project which involves the develop- 
ment of raw land for housing purposes. The Federal Government pays up to 75 p.c. of 
the cost and the provincial government the remainder. The latter may call upon the 
municipality concerned to bear a portion of the provincial share. In addition, loans may 
be made to assist proponents of public housing projects to acquire land for future projects, 
the maximum loan being 90 p.c. of the cost of acquisition and development. 


CMHC Building.—The Corporation may construct and administer housing and certain 
other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and agencies. 
Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, the 
calling of public tenders and the administration of construction contracts—including any 
necessary on-site surveying and engineering. On such contracts, the Corporation carries 
out full architectural and engineering inspections. 


Research—CMHC is concerned with building technology in the formulation of stand- 
ards for housing construction, in the use of suitable materials and in the development 
of new building techniques. The Corporation has no laboratory facilities but has direct 
axperience of performance in the field and seeks the advice of specialists in various agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government in such matters. Research into the factors 
affecting housing is concerned with the measurement of the demand for new housing, the 
volume of new housing built and the supply of mortgage money for house construction. 
The Corporation also co-ordinates and publishes statistical information on housing. Funds 
provided under the National Housing Act support the activities of the Canadian Housing 
Design Council, the Community Planning Association of Canada and the Canadian Council 
on Urban and Regional Research. 


Other Federal Legislation —The Farm Credit Act, 1959 provides for federal long-term 
oan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see pp. 473-474); the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942 provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans for housing and 
other purposes (see p. 329); and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (see pp. 471-472) 
provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by approved lending 
ugencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. These three statutes are concerned 
only incidentally with housing. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces have complementary legislation providing for 
oint federal-provincial housing and land assembly projects and, in addition, most provinces 
1ave enacted separate legislation with respect to housing. Details of such assistance may 
de secured from the provincial government departments listed in the Directory of Sources 
of Official Information included in Chapter XXVII under the heading of ‘‘Housing’”’. 


Subsection 2.—Housing Activities, 1967-68 


Following the low levels of production of 1966 and faced with an uncertain economic 
utlook, house building in 1967 rebounded with a volume of residential construction in 
*xcess of any previous year. Construction was started on 164,123 self-contained family 
ousing units or 29,649 units more than in 1966. Activity in the more specialized field of 
1ostel accommodation provided additional facilities under the National Housing Act for 
ome 11,000 elderly persons and students, an advance of 83.4 p.c. over the previous year, 
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The greater flexibility of the National Housing Act interest rate, the active return of 
the chartered banks to mortgage lending, and some easing in the capital market were among 
the leading factors that combined to produce the largest annual increase of house construc- 
tion in nine years. Another reason for the accelerated activity was a massive investment 
of Federal Government funds in direct support of the private mortgage market and in 
assistance to widely varying housing programs. More than $1,000,000,000—the largest 
annual amount in the history of federal participation in housimg—was committed to the 
up-grading of quantity and quality of housing stock and toward improving urban environ- 
ment. In that year, too, much more stress was placed on the social purpose of housing. 


House-building during the first nine months of 1968 continued at an accelerated rate, 
indicating starts in excess of 190,000 for the year, or 25,000 more than in 1967.. There was 
greatly increased activity on the part of the approved lenders—loans aggregating $649,927,- 
000 had been approved, related to the construction of 48,875 new units; for the same period 
of 1967, the totals were $265,450,000 and 20,542 units. 


CMHC direct lending in the private sector during the first nine months of 1968 was 
considerably less than in 1967, reflecting the Federal Government’s policy of directing its 
major effort toward the provision of social housing. By the end of September direct lending 
amounted to $213,871,000 for 13,335 units; comparable figures for 1967 were $614,676,000 
for 39,952 units. 


15.—Dwelling Units Started and Completed, by Type of Financing, 1958-67 and by Region, 
1966 and 1967 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Dwelling Units Started 
National Housing Act Conven- Dwelling 
Year and Region tional All Units 
rm i Tone ee Total Completed 
pprove tiona inancing 
Cee Lenders Loans 
Loans 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LO Be ae Ae i rn RE as ae ee 35,781 44,533 42,929 41,389 164, 632 146, 686 
19595) eee ae Rel ee earn 35, 229 26,596 45,198 34,322 141,345 145,671 
TOGO. M4... cote ee PORE ey Kos 13,788 18,923 40,116 36,031 108, 858 123,757 
ARE OIl net ae. 4 eb ae Acti lie 23, 852 35,334 38,316 28,075 125, 577 115,608 
IGG 2 FeP anes ee See ne eee 15,479 31,790 54,214 28, 612 130,095 126, 682 
LOO Beer eee Ree ae ery tr ee ee 21,213 28, 505 71,983 26, 923 148, 624 128,191 
LOG 4 eeenee ae See "ie SRG ea. ae Ne EI 28,728 26,118 85,090 25,722 165, 658 150, 963 
LOGS Fi ene ee wig es ee 20,091 24,172 88, 669 23, 633 166,565 153,037 
1066 Sere eget ree eee ee ne 37, 483 12,438 55, 208 29,345 134, 474 162, 192 
LOG TARR ire ee TR: Soe ee eae 41,814 20, 829 64, 683 36,797 164, 123 149, 242 
1966 
AtlantickRrovancesa yeas aa ee 1,519 188 2,964 3,345 8,016 8,466 
Quebec oof SOR ena rea EE enact Sra 11, 636 810 17,893 5,572 35,911 40,412 
Ontario...... alae Sp ss ee 1 IP) 10,180 19,746 10,317 52,355 68 , 407 
Breirigher OvinCes tin. cans sce cece oe e 7,410 936 5, 942° 6,151 20, 439 22,963 
Byitish Columbian... ..... ao 4,806 324 8, 663 3,960 17,753 21,944 
1967 
Atlantic; PrOVIDCeS*=h ssn as oe 1,897 421 2 3071 3,725 8,380 7,410 
Quebech ARMA iets Le, LS 9,564 3,143 16,886 8,125 37,718 39, 108 
On Da AE a ed ek ay eas Secs 18, 229 14,951 25, 835 9,106 68,121 58, 278 
Braiiie ExOVINCeS i ater tere cae 6,895 1,769 7,686 9,454 25, 804 22,720 
British @oltmbiatess, -oee 2.0 5,229 545 11,939 6,387 24,100 21,726 
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16.—Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1966 and 1967 


Dwelling Units Started 
es 1967 
ation 
coer (Census | 1966 | Single | ,Semi- 
1966) Total De. |detached] po | Apart- 
eseWed and eC ment 
Duplex 
000 No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Metropolitan Areas— 
Cl ik SR ee ie 331 3,304 3, 833 2,215 504 oe 1,114 
OOM a Se eee eae 401 3,746 6,111 1,908 74 411 3,718 
iu Us a Sa ee 198 1,133 997 329 144 — 524 
Ed oe  ¢ ee ae 449 4,201 5,508 2,358 28 404 2,718 
SG TES ol Re 192 2,432 3,198 1,140 248 259 1,551 
Wop 2 Gh es Pare Ooo ce eee eee 207 1,936 2,812 951 143 363 1,355 
Se 2 a SR Sh RS er ones 2,437 24,531 25,418 4, 406 2,296 657 18,059 
Tie oa aU ee es ee 495 4,436 3,708 1,667 248 979 814 
CEU a ee euceenen shee ARAVA Bi de oe 413 3.373 2,841 1,519 104 _— 1,218 
LP ViVi tip BEE See ge ioe ea SR Se 131 977 1,144 545 72 = 527 
PT LNT, SRE bp eS eet enn ot 101 372 330 238 24 — 68 
Sit SO. TS ie petites ton aha eae span ay 101 1,023 1,213 577 186 4 446 
Saskatoon............. Gen he Spates 116 1,275 2,158 800 344 _ 1,009 
UGS tose & Seles aes See ae ee ae 117 394 884 381 54 264 185 
BR QEGUGOSSS 3 PGi ste Fike aonsew nie sere bus 2,159 22,155 32,038 6,789 2,067 1,970 21,212 
WanCOUVeD... +c css s5 anaes a re 892 9,138 13, 896 5,980 348 208 7,360 
Mictoriat(y.. SAeoOorncs iG) .Ore 174 1,613 1,464 831 58 = 575 
VN yo een 212 1,365 1,290 682 2 126 480 
VOTES ag 5 oo A al ar Aa 509 2,992 3,216 1,298 190 305 1,423 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas..... 9,635 90,396 | 112,054 34,614 7,134 5,950 64,356 
Major Urban Areas— 
PREAHIDLOMOP OG te step erent tes» 45 955 799 477 78 64 180 
Brantford.. Shee one 62 431 494 345 4 _ 145 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére... brane 109 254 395 309 18 3 65 
Drummondville. Lae 43 200 182 134 8 — 40 
Fort William-Port Arthur.. ye 98 476 376 299 6 —s ail 
LE. EL ethamos. capstan aye sine ira ae 51 504 948 305 42 — 601 
Reet belie Ate eicc e unaant: ahha ad 71 651 384 276 44 — 64 
ETON fe) oe ae ee eek oe 60 406 436 262 20 — 154 
OPA SPARS AAU ConA 4 SEITE 61 399 667 344 14 74 235 
aiawvazes evap: th: Sstelel cy hGt: SIG 100 991 814 370 99 — 345 
REET OLONEE wet eS e kre Saar Werk 56 247 400 208 20 27 145 
Brpeaunarings: wr te fiber Shi) Ante! 109 1,060 1,401 623 126 110 542 
RUPETOCATE 2. . 45 £5. 14.55. 35% JAGR RTT 43 203 182 137 18 — 27 
Beer POUIG oe rh ce toe eral es 33 204 181 145 8 — 28 
Prarie een. Coesey, RAE A PEAS. 67 693 717 308 6 98 305 
CC URS CEIMM 1 IC y 1 ie na a 75 414 456 345 22 20 69 
Perimaiiraro reel te cae, Ss 65 50 67 58 _— 3 6 
BRORTOGICS CWE 4 idi4 bid. ames 80 413 597 190 26 — 381 
Sydney-Glace Bary 33 Sere 106 198 366 290 — 72 4 
Timmins. . I ee Pee 40 69 69 48 6 15 — 
Trois-Riviéres..................... 95 363 386 249 12 3 122 
Valleyfield.. Pe ae ant oe 34 302 180 106 44 — 30 
i oud leet SU eiereet pices pelae oie 59 287 428 236 56 ——s 136 
Totals, Major Urban Areas..... 1,562 9,770 10,925 6,064 677 489 3,695 
Wo. tai eee eee 8,775 34,308 41,144 31, 856 2,128 953 6, 207 
eT Ea ee ee 19,972 || 134,474 | 164,123 72,534 9,939 7,392 74, 258 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—NHA mortgage loans amounting 
to $1,014,833,000 were approved in 1967 for the provision of 68,945 dwellings, compared 
with loans of $671,280,000 approved for 46,366 dwellings in 1966. Direct lending by 
CMHC surpassed the volume of insured loans by approved lenders operating under the 
Act; loans by the federal agency had a value of $673,874,000 against $671,280,000 in 1966. 
Loans made available through private lenders in 1967 amounted to $355,793,000 for 27,154 
dwellings. Trust companies remained the largest source of private funds, approving loans 
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for 12,979 units; insurance company loans represented 6,594 dwellings; and chartered bank 
loans amounted to $84,990,000, representing 5,982 units. 


17.—Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and of 
Loan, 1958-67 


New Existing Other 
Housing Houses Property 
Year — |. <j |e — | Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans Loans Loans Loans 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

Afi AE an aera Pete Chem aemn neete ost 519 291 208 174 1,192 
VOR te, asthe SE cert wis es ae 308 343 216 216 1,083 
LOGO ee ee ae RNS eee oar ane el 242 307 221 263 1,033 
LO Gee eS a cares ore eok CSUR 453 333 300 298 1,384 
LOG Qe ane fe cae ener oo eens 412 450 358 311 1,531 
LOG San ce aeevecr circesraess Se eter ke 5 ere ere 385 652 430 373 1,840 
BL / ire aes Cane eee eae eae 353 812 640 507 2,312 
LOG Bac ete eager tar Metacare: ot eee 320 902 749 581 2,552 
OGG Hee ae es. Seaton emekeel 191 574 471 382 1,618 
NG fio eaen aie Sipeie aonae Se eT mie Gee os ae 356 745 655 369 2,125 


Borrower and House Characteristics—The average income of purchasers of NHA- 
financed houses in 1967 was $8,008 or, in terms of family income, $8,769. These incomes 
were 10.7 p.c. higher than the corresponding averages for purchasers in 1966 and appeared 
to be in line with the general increase in incomes in 1967. As in previous years, relatively 
few purchasers of NHA houses were drawn from the lower third of the range of family in- 
comes. In 1967 only 1.4 p.c. of the borrowers had family incomes of less than $5,000 
compared with 4.8 p.c. in 1966. 


The average age of purchasers of NHA houses was about 34 years in 1967, little changed 
from earlier years. In 1967, just over one half of the purchasers had two or more children 
and 32.5 p.c. had previously been home owners. 


The average price of NHA-financed houses purchased in 1967, including many started 
in the previous year, was $19,442. On these houses, purchasers provided down-payments 
averaging $4,312 and undertook monthly payments of $143.16 for mortgage principal, 
interest and taxes; compared with 1966, these represented increases of 8.6 p.c. in price, 
22.0 p.c. in down-payment and 10.3 p.c. in monthly charges. The proportion of monthly 
charges to income increased from 21.4 p.c. to 21.6 p.e. 


As in other years, most of the NHA-financed houses purchased in 1967 were bungalows, 
which type represented 77.2 p.c. of the total compared with 72.0 p.c. in 1966. The propor- 
tion of split-level dwellings decreased from 17.9 p.c. to 17.6 p.c. and that of two-storey 
dwellings from 9.8 p.c. to 6.6 p.c. Of these dwellings, about 84.6 p.c. had three bedrooms 
and the remainder had four or more. 


Loans to Non-profit Corporations and Limited-Dividend Companies.—In 1967, 81 loans 
in an aggregate amount of $30,600,000 were approved to non-profit corporations to assist 
in the construction of 1,112 self-contained units of low-rental housing and hostel accommo- 
dation for 3,776 persons. With the exception of a small number for special groups, all 
loans were for projects for elderly persons. 


Home Improvement Loans.—There was a slight decline in the volume but a slight in- 
crease in the value of NHA-guaranteed bank loans for home improvement purposes in 
1967. Loan approvals during the year numbered 16,631 for $35,200,000 as against 18,042 
and a value of $35,900,000 in 1966. At the end of 1967, the outstanding debt on such loans 
was reported by the banks at $76,200,000 compared with $75,300,000 a year earlier. The 
Home Improvement Loan Insurance Fund increased by $300,000 during the year to reach 
$3,500,000 at Dec. 31, 1967. 
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Loans for Student Housing Projects.—Loans totalling $71,160,000 were approved in 
1967 for 43 student housing projects providing accommodation for 10,782 students, an 
increase over 1966 activity when assistance was authorized for developments to house 7,670 
students. Loans approved in 1967 were distributed provincially as follows:— 


Students 
to be Accom- 

Province Loans Amount modated 
No. $’000 No. 
LG VTL OUTED ie acetate eet Se een ne Sn CO Resa nate 1 1,775 93 
Pumps Gwardsisiand S560 wets teas aad Fe. dense biol i 20 153 
REO COU. ti nn, Ss ae ene Se He See 4 3,993 716 
RUGW. SYUUS WIC tees tnt Ana he etre eee Tee ere eee te 1 516 152 
Gusher srsJ. Na. Sst . S22. 2 cee ale, wie. Se. 3 4,470 757 
NORTE ATO ei BS AB hci sctoress ine oiired lash t Basvagtoissatnibie lion Setesnerse 14 41,708 5,943 

MEANILOD SL. the co tae oe Ue eae oe eee oe eon hes Ce eee eee 3 1,693 

Maskarehewanc$ 5. he TSase. Cli ka cs OOO. FILS e 5 1,072 270 
PRUDOPURsncat de ons ss PUNE otiaee Tree ae eT ED oe ean eee 3 5,792 1,204 
Brush Commbia..cc meee ee a ET 8 9,421 1,195 


From December 1960, when university housing loans were first authorized, to December 
1967, 185 loans totalling $250,160,000 were approved for the construction of residences for 
44,691 students. The statutory limit that may be advanced for such loans is $350,000,000. 


Loans for Municipal Sewage-Treatment Projects —During 1967, 140 loans amounting 
to over $26,594,000 were authorized to assist municipalities to undertake sewage-treatment 
projects, distributed provincially as follows:— 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 
No. $000 No. $'000 
Newfoundland.............. —_ _ Ontario cree vee aes jee 54 19,836 
Prince Edward Island...... — _ Manitobau.acwecs ce sec otnre 14 1,449 
MOVAa SCOUS. 5.20) ecco cams 4 151 Saskatchewan.............. 9 179 
New Brunswick............. 2 236 Al bertain. . ¥.,: hauls cqaees 12 748 
RPHGIIOO: See ere e ete ae 34 4,620 British Columbia........... 11 1,757 


From December 1960, when assistance for sewage-treatment projects was authorized, to 
December 1967, 1,256 loans totalling $234,609,000 were approved. 


Mortgage Marketing—Sales of NHA-insured mortgages amounted to $68,000,000 in 
1967 compared with $88,300,000 in 1966. Because of heavy pressure on the market for 
long-term funds, auctions were not held by the Corporation during 1966 or 1967; total sales 
by the Corporation to the end of 1965 totalled $308,600,000. Under Sect. 11 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, holders of NHA mortgages may obtain loans from the Corporation. 
Loans outstanding at the end of 1966 totalled $10,600,000. In January, the Corporation 
acquired the mortgages securing two loans totalling $4,900,000. The $5,600,000 balance 
of the carryover was repaid during the year, together with ten new loans totalling 
$12,600,000. 


Urban Renewal.—Activity under the urban renewal provisions of the National Housing 
Act accelerated in 1967. During the year, the Corporation approved contributions total- 
ling $663,329 to 38 municipalities to undertake urban renewal studies: three in Nova Scotia, 
one in New Brunswick, five in Quebec, 11 in Ontario, three in Manitoba, 14 in Saskatchewan 
and one in British Columbia. In 1966, 43 grants totalling $697,000 were approved for 
urban renewal studies. 


Federal contributions totalling $642,000 were approved during 1967 for the preparation 
of 35 urban renewal schemes: one in Nova Scotia, 11 in Quebec, nine in Ontario, one in 
Manitoba, two in Saskatchewan, two in Alberta and nine in British Columbia. Also, nine 
schemes were approved for implementation supported by a federal contribution of 
$48,300,000. Together these involved the rehabilitation of 691 acres and the displacement 
of 4,540 families, and the estimated total cost was $130,000,000. Locations and acreages 
were: one in Newfoundland of 186 acres, two in Nova Scotia of 24.1 acres, one in Quebec of 
300 acres, three in Ontario of 132 acres, and three in British Columbia of 14.4 acres. By 
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far the largest approval was the project “‘La Petite Bourgogne” involving the redevelopment 
of 300 acres in downtown Montreal and a federal contribution of $26,000,000, in addition 
to which light loans amounting to $9,400,000 were made to municipalities concerned. 


Public Housing —During 1967 approval was given for federal-provincial housing pro- 
jects located in Corner Brook in Newfoundland; Glace Bay, Halifax and New Waterford in 
Nova Scotia; Battleford, Prince Albert, Estevan, Fort Qu’ Appelle, Humboldt, Kerrobert, 
Meadow Lake, Moose Jaw, Moosomin, Saskatoon and Weyburn in Saskatchewan; Taber 
in Alberta; and Vancouver and Saanich in British Columbia. These projects will provide 
1,330 dwellings and the federal contribution will be $15,600,000. To the end of 1967, 
approval had been given for 14,318 rental units under federal-provincial arrangements. 
Of these, 11,878 are to be subsidized at rents related to the income of tenants and the 
remainder will be leased at fixed rents related to dwelling size and at level s sufficient to 
recover capital costs and to meet operating expenses. The federal 75-p.c. share of the 
deficit of the subsidized units in 1966, paid in 1967, was $2,300,000. 


Under arrangements with the Provinces of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 
assistance may be given under the National Housing Act for co-operative house-building. 
In 1967, projects were approved for 168 units in Nova Scotia, bringing the total approved 
since the inception of the program in 1953 to 1,499 units. Since 1960, 119 units have been 
approved in Prince Edward Island. 


In April 1965, agreement was reached between the Federal Government and the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan for a joint program to provide housing for metis and enfranchised 
Indians in sparsely settled regions of northern Saskatchewan. During 1967, 58 units were 
approved, bringing to 94 the total number approved under this experimental program. 
The units are located at Air Ronge, Beauval, Buffalo Narrows, Cumberland House, Green 
Lake, fle A la Crosse, La Loche, and Turnor Lake. The federal contribution for 1967 
was $163,000. 


Loan-Assisted Projects.—In 1967, 88 loans amounting to $104,000,000 were approved 
for 7,657 units: 160 in Marystown in Newfoundland, 44 in four projects in Nova Scotia, 
and the remainder in Ontario. The estimated annual 50-p.c. federal contribution toward 
operating losses for the projects was $2,800,000. One loan approved during the year to 
assist in the construction of a public housing project at Har Falls in Ontario did not involve 
a federal contribution toward operating losses; federal contributions were approved toward 
operating losses on two existing projects in Toronto, originally financed under the non- 
profit section of the Act. 


Land Assembly.—Under the federal-provincial arrangements, 24 land assembly projects 
for 2,323 residential building lots were approved in 1967, located in Burin, Fortune, Grand 
Bank and Harbour Breton in Newfoundland; Windsor, Kitchener, Sudbury, Hamilton (2) 
and Timmins in Ontario; Allan, Canora, Colonsay, Humboldt, Indian Head, Lloydminster, 
Nipawin, Redvers, Rosetown, Shellbrook, Delisle and Melville in Saskatchewan; and 
Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories (2). During 1966, 2,119 lots were approved for 
development and approval was also given for the acquisition and ultimate development for 
housing purposes of 2,866 acres of land. In 1967, eight loans were approved, amounting 
to $113,298, to assist in the acquisition of land for future public housing purposes. These 
were all in Ontario in the municipalities of Barrie, Brockville, Fort Frances, Leamington, 
Newmarket, Stratford, Timmins and Welland. 


Subsection 3.—Housing Statistics of the 1966 Census 


Because of the abbreviated nature of the 1966 Census, only two housing questions were 
included on the questionnaire, one relating to structural type of dwelling and the other to 
tenure. Tables 18 to 20 provide a comparison of structural type and tenure of occupied 
dwellings for the provinces and Census Metropolitan Areas. Tables 18 and 19 show the 
proportionate increase or decrease during the intercensal period, and Table 20 shows the 
percentage distribution. 
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From Table 18 it may be seen that the number of occupied dwellings in Canada in- 
creased from 4,554,493 in 1961 to 5,180,473 in 1966, or by 13.7 p.c. This rate of increase 
exceeded the 9.7-p.c. increase in population over the same period. The most marked in- 
crease for Canada, as a whole, was evidenced in the number of apartments and flats which 
rose from 1,151,098 to 1,516,419, or 31.7 p.c. Although single detached dwellings still 
predominated in all provinces with the exception of Quebec, the over-all rate of increase 
for single homes was much lower at 8.6 p.c. 


Although, traditionally, Quebec has had a much higher percentage of apartments or 
flats than any other province—49.0 p.c. in 1961 and 51.8 p.c. in 1966—this type of dwelling 
in that province showed a rate of increase of only 23.2 p.c. as compared with one of 66.4 p.c. 
in British Columbia and 65.4 p.c. in Newfoundland. On the other hand, although the pro- 
portion of single dwellings in Quebec to the total remained steady at 39.5 in 1966 compared 
with 39.3 in 1961, the greatest proportionate increase in single homes for all provinces was 
in Quebec at 17.4 p.c. 

The tendency toward apartment living was reflected in a drop in the proportion of 
owned dwellings and an increase in that of rented homes in each province. 

Tables 18 and 19 giving data for the Census Metropolitan Areas indicate that, for the 
most part, the provincial patterns were similar in these large urban centres. 

Data relating to specific housing characteristics are summarized for 1951 and 1961 in 
the 1967 Year Book at pp. 728-729 and are detailed in Volume IT (Part 2) of the 1961 
Census (Catalogue Nos. 93-523 to 93-534). Housing data in similar detail will be available 
from the 1971 Census. 


20.—Percentage Distribution of Occupied Dwellings by Type and Tenure and by 
Province and Metropolitan Area, Censuses of 1961 and 1966 


Type of Dwelling Tenure 
Province or Territory eee Potel 
an ; ‘ ; 
Census Metropolitan Area Baas q } Cine d see Owned Rented _ || Dwellings? 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c No 
Province 
BewiOUNdland........0ka<se000» 1961 83.8 10.1 5.9 87.2 12.8 87,940 
1966 80.8 9.9 8.8 84.1 15.9 96,632 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1961 81.1 8.9 9.4 79.2 20.8 23,942 
1966 78.6 9.7 10.6 77.4 22.6 25,360 
ME DCOUD. 5, os, 5.550 dovbainoies 1961 76.8 8.2 14.4 74.9 25.1 175,340 
1966 74.8 ine 16.9 73.7 26.3 185, 245 
New Brunswick...............- 1961 72.2 7.9 19.5 70.8 29.2 132,714 
1966 72.1 6.7 20.3 70.4 29.6 141,761 
a a Eee Sere 1961 39.3 11.6 49.0 49.0 51.0 1,191,368 
1966 39.5 8.5 51.8 47.9 52.1 1,389,115 
oe, a eee 1961 69.5 10.4 19.8 70.5 29.5 1,640,750 
1966 65.7 9.9 24.2 67.1 32.9 1,876,545 
METERING Mois re signe 4 9 1961 79.3 4.7 15.5 73.5 26.5 239,754 
1966 76.6 4.1 18.7 70.1 29.9 259, 280 
CORN 1961 85.7 4.3 9.1 76.7 23.3 245, 424 
1966 82.2 3.5 13.1 74.6 25.4 260, 822 
oo 5 ic x.s.0-0/p nme aie 1961 77.8 5.2 15.7 71.0 29.0 349, 809 
1966 74.8 5.0 18.9 67.9 32.1 393,707 
British Columbia.............. 1961 80.0 4.3 14.9 71.0 29.0 459, 532 
1966 73.4 4.2 21.0 66.2 33.8 543,075 


1 Includes mobile dwellings. 
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20.—Percentage Distribution of Occupied Dwellings by Type and Tenure and by 
Province and Metropolitan Area, Censuses of 1961 and 1966—concluded 


Type of Dwelling Tenure 
Province oF Rotors Total 
an : 3 
Conus Metropoitan Area | pie, | Sige, |Apatunent) owned | Rented | Pvellnem 
| 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c No 
Territory 
Yukon and Northwest 1961 79.8 10.1 8.6 54.2 45.8 7,920 
Territories. 1966 77.2 11.9 7.6 50.3 49.7 8,931 
Canadas 222.45: 28 1961 65.4 8.9 25.3 66.0 34.0 4,554, 493 
1966 62.4 7.8 29.3 63.1 36.9 5,180, 473 
Metropolitan Area 

On rahe ee ete Rt Aleta 1961 64.8 6.6 28.2 63.3 36.7 78, 396 
1966 63.6 6.4 29.6 60.3 39.7 94,941 
Edmonton-]---2> 1) 1961 69.4 5.6 24.4 65.1 84.9 89,0038 
1966 64.2 5,8 29.6 60.8 39.2 110,224 
Hoalitaxe.. tye. Pate? 1961 55.4 8.9 35.1 54.8 45.2 42,366 
1966 50.9 MeO: 40.7 51.9 48.1 47, 692 
Efararlton: <. 2.4 1961 73.0 6.0 20.9 ioeo 26.5 105,240 
1966 67.8 ey 26.5 68.2 31.8 123, 352 
Kitchener5..3. 3. a: <2 1961 70.4 57 23.8 20 OMe 42,174 
1966 63.9 6.1 30.0 65.7 34.3 53, 037 
TONnGONnvesacccnecesen te 1961 67.0 4.8 27.9 66.7 33.3 50, 494 
1966 63.1 6.2 30.2 62.0 38.0 59,717 
Montreal S..9.- cou. ss 1961 19.5 10.7 69.8 32.6 67.4 549, 652 
1966 20.4 8.8 70.7 32.9 67.1 668, 901 
Ottawawt=..4.5..... 1961 48.3 14.3 37.4 51.7 48.3 107,570 
1966 46.3 12.7 40.9 49.1 50.9 130, 256 
QuebeCs. 72822. ace 1961 29.2 13.4 57.3 42.3 bY fave 79,140 
1966 Sono 5.6 62.0 43.3 56.7 97,221 
Rieginaen co. aeees cn 1961 71.5 Be 22.5 66.6 33.4 30,123 
1966 68.6 4.6 26.3 63.0 37.0 37,314 

Samt Jobn. 8.02252. 6: 1961 36.7 HET 55.3 44.2 55.8 24,148 
1966 40.5 628 52.4 47.7 52.3 26,195 

StaJoln'ss. 5.2. chee: 1961 53.2 271 19.4 69.5 30.5 17,917 

1966 b1e3 2ACS 27.3 67.7 32.3 20,737 _ 
Saskatoon..4....7:.-. 1961 74.1 5.8 19.8 70.9 29.1 25,910 
1966 63.6 4.6 31.2 62.3 Siiell 33, 224 
Sudbuaryo.ccd oss tee 1961 57.8 10.2 31.9 56.4 43.6 26,255 
1966 57.1 9.6 33.2 54.7 45.3 28,510 
FLOLOMLOn as he ee 1961 55.7 17.5 26.7 67.4 32.6 482,490 
1966 50.4 16.3 33.3 61.7 38.3 586, 581 
Vancouver:.2...5°-47. 1961 1D. 3.9 20.8 69.7 30.3 228, 596 
1966 67.1 3.2 29.3 63.0 37.0 271,956 
Victoriae.. 2.8 cone 1961 75.3 4.9 19.6 71.4 28.6 47,485 
1966 70.8 4.9 23.9 66.5 33.5 55, 098 
Windsone = ae. et 1961 75.2 6.2 18.5 72.4 27.6 53,315 
1966 Woe 5.6 21.3 71.8 28.2 58, 250 
Winniner=..4:...20--- 1961 70.3 4.9 24.6 66.8 33.2 128,530 
1966 67.6 4.1 28.1 63.3 36.7 143,710 


—_——————— EEE 


1 Includes mobile dwellings. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Canada Department of Labour and the Federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


The Canada Department of Labour 


The Canada Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation 
Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and 
required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant 
information. The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy 
adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of 
Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. Since 
that time the Department has been charged with the administration of new legislation 
and has taken on new functions. Its work fell broadly into two main areas—industrial 
relations and manpower supply—auntil Jan. 1, 1966, when all manpower activities were 
transferred to a new Department of Manpower and Immigration (see p. 752). 


The legislation now administered by the Canada Department of Labour in the in- 
dustrial relations area applies to employers, workers and trade unions under federal jurisdic- 
tion. The Department is responsible for conciliation procedures in industrial disputes, 
the investigation of complaints of unfair labour practices, refusals to bargain and violations 
of legislation, the processing of applications for the certification and decertification of trade 
unions and the conducting of representation votes. It determines wage rates and hours of 
work in Federal Government contracts for construction or supplies, and promotes joint 
jabour-management consultation. It also administers legislation to prevent discrimination 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of the 
Canada Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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in employment based on race, religion, colour or national origin and to provide for equal pay 
for female employees. In 1965, the Canada Labour (Standards) Code became law. The 
Code establishes minimum standards of wages, hours of work, vacations with pay and paid 
general holidays in industries under federal jurisdiction. To ensure safe working conditions 
for all employees in industries and undertakings coming under federal jurisdiction, the 
Canada Labour (Safety) Code was passed by Parliament at the end of 1966 and was 
proclaimed in effect Jan. 1, 1968. 

Since 1947, the Canada Department of Labour has encouraged and assisted in the 
establishment of labour-management committees in industry and services. With con- 
siderable expansion in this work in 1966, the service was reorganized and became a separate 
Branch of the Department, namely, the Labour-Management Consultation Branch. There 
are now 2,466 (February 1969) active committees whose efforts are directed to such subjects 
as improving work methods, safety, operating efficiency, plant maintenance, eliminating 
waste, maintaining good morale, promoting educational and training activities, and joint 
consultation on operational changes brought about by technological change. 


Research, involving regular and special surveys and analyses of economic and social 
trends affecting the labour force, is an important part of the Department’s work carried 
out by the Economics and Research Branch. It studies wages and working conditions, 
union organization, collective bargaining, industrial relations, labour standards and safety. 
Through the Women’s Bureau, it investigates the problems of women in the labour force. 
It operates a plan of workmen’s compensation for seamen on Canadian ships and arranges 
workmen’s compensation for Federal Government employees. In addition to the publica- 
tion of statistical reports and the results of research studies, the Department publishes the 
monthly Labour Gazette, maintains records of labour legislation in the provinces and in other 
countries and operates a labour lending library. It provides liaison between the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the federal and provincial governments and is responsible 
for the administration of Canadian Government annuities (see p. 788). 


The Department of Manpower and Immi¢gration* 


The fundamental purpose of the Department of Manpower and Immigration is to 
further the growth of Canada by promoting the effective allocation of manpower resources 
and by developing the labour force in response to the changing needs of the national 
economy. These goals are pursued by facilitating the match of people to employment 
opportunities in ways that improve productivity and help individuals achieve their full 
capacity. ‘Two main channels are used for the achievement of these goals: (1) the counsel- 
ling, placement and, when necessary, the training and/or relocation of members of the labour 
force; and (2) the introduction of new persons through immigration. 


Operations Canada.—The operations of the Department within Canada are described 
by the term ‘Operations Canada” which distinguishes these field activities from the 
activities of Head Office and Overseas Offices. Operations Canada embraces five Regional 
Headquarters and the Canada Manpower Centres (CMCs) and Canada Immigration 
Centres (CICs) under their administration. The Director General of Operations reports 
to the Deputy Minister of the Department; Regional Directors, responsible for both man- 
power and immigration activities, report to the Director General of Operations. 


The objectives of Operations Canada are: 


1. To provide, through strategically located Canada Manpower Centres, the facilities by which 
employers may find workers, and workers find jobs, efficiently and satisfactorily. Inherent in 
this statement is the concept that each CMC must strive to provide to its community a 
high quality of professional service in manpower matters. 


2. To help workers develop their mazimum potential in their individual contribution to the economy , 
and to obtain jobs that match their skills, capabilities and needs. Workers are advised where 
and how they may obtain suitable employment or how they may improve their chances 
of getting and holding better jobs. The latter consists of assisting the worker to identify 
a realistic occupational goal and to develop a plan for achieving it through training or other 
preparation. 


* Prepared by the Information Service, Department of Manpower and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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3. To help employers meet their labour needs and to advise them on the supply and most effective 
utilization of manpower. This activity consists of assisting employers in the recruitment 
of workers with the skills and abilities needed for current job vacancies, providing employers 
with up-to-date occupational labour-market information for use in their planning, and ad- 
vising them on employment matters generally. 


4. To help in preparing the on-coming Canadian manpower supply for effective entry to and parti- 
cipation in the labour market. This involves developing and maintaining close working 
relationships with organizations responsible for the education and training of youth, and 
co-operating with them in their efforts to equip students for productive employment. 


5. To help those already in the labour force to adapt to economic and technological change and become 
established or re-established in employment. The aim is to help workers and employers 
utilize the opportunities arising from change and to minimize adverse effects on the in- 
dividual worker. This involves encouraging and assisting in co-operative pre-planning by 
employers and workers, the use of training and retraining and, where necessary, the vigorous 
use of mobility and placement programs. 


6. To help reduce seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in employment. To serve this objective, a 
variety of programs are carried out by many different government departments. The 
Department of Manpower and Immigration has a general responsibility for promoting 
and co-ordinating the application of stabilization measures. 


7. To provide services for the reception at destination, settlement and placement of immigrants. 
Newly arrived immigrants are received by Canada Manpower Centre personnel and those 
participating in the labour force receive immediate counselling toward effective placement. 


In addition to the above, Operations Canada includes activities having to do with the 
processing of the international travelling public (admissions) and the enforcement of the 
Immigration Act and. Regulations within Canada. 


Manpower Division.—Under the Assistant Deputy Minister—Manpower, the 
Manpower Division provides functional support for the manpower areas of Operations 
Canada and consists of three units: the Activities Development Branch, the Manpower 
Utilization Branch, and the Programs Branch. 


The Activities Development Branch deals with the demand side of the labour market, 
providing guidelines in the following main areas: regulations with employers to develop 
the utilization of Departmental services, particularly employment services; specialized 
information on industrial needs; and organization of Canada Manpower Centres to give 
effective service to employers. The Branch also directs the operations of the Manpower 
Consultative Service which administers Federal Government assistance to industry in 
matters relating to manpower dislocations resulting from technological and other changes. 


The Manpower Utilization Branch is concerned with the supply side of the labour 
market. It formulates policies and guidelines for the provision of employment services to 
workers through Canada Manpower Centres, and promotes the use of these Centres; 
develops aptitude and achievement tests for use in counselling and selection of persons for 
jobs; advises on the use of methods for matching jobs and workers; and advises on the 
manpower utilization of special groups such as youth, handicapped, women, immigrants 
and migrants, and indigenous peoples. The Branch administers the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons Act under which the Federal Government shares equally with 
participating provinces in the costs of vocational rehabilitation services to disabled persons, 
and also the Operation Retrieval program designed to bring Canadian employment oppor- 
tunities to the attention of Canadians studying abroad and to bring to the attention of 
employers in Canada the qualifications of these students. Through its section on older 
workers, the Branch studies developments in the field of aging which relate to employment 
and carries on a continuing educational program designed to create a more favourable em- 
ployment climate for middle-aged and older workers. 


The Programs Branch deals with the major programs that facilitate the matching of 
labour-market supply and demand. It administers the occupational training for adults 
program which provides for the training or retraining of adults in schools and in industry 
to meet the requirements of the labour market, and also the manpower mobility program 
which facilitates the movement of workers to jobs. 
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Subsection 2.—Federal Labour Legislation and Provincial Labour Legislation 


Federal Labour Legislation* 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 
on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 108), as amended by an Act to amend the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, effective Apr. 1, 1967 (RSC 1967, c. 24), and by the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Regulations. Hours of work on construction contracts are limited to eight 
a day and 48 a week, except in exceptional circumstances approved by the Minister or in 
such cases as the Governor in Council may prescribe; hours worked in excess of eight in 
a day or 40 in a week must be paid for at an overtime rate at least equal to one and one 
half times the rates required under the contract; wages to be paid are those current for 
the type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable rates 
as determined by the Minister of Labour; in no case shall the rates be less than the minimum 
hourly rate prescribed by or pursuant to the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated by 
Order in Council PC 1954-2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the 
custom of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable 
hours. The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be 
less than those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is 
being performed. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Regulations and Order in Council PC 1954-2029 
both contain a clause prohibiting discrimination against any person in matters of em- 
ployment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour or religion, or because he 
has made a complaint or given information with respect to such alleged discrimination. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made 
under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the admini- 
stration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be 
certified as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are 
required, upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking 
collective bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and con- 
ciliation boards in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining 
agents at times under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions 
affecting the duration and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are 
required to contain provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or 
violation of such agreements and where such provision is lacking application may be made 


* The Act establishing the Canada Labour (Safety) Code (SC 1966-67, c. 62), proclaimed in effect Jan. 1, 1968, 
provides for the consolidation, under the title ‘“Canada Labour Code”, of the Acts described under this heading, 
with the exception of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act and the Fair Wages Policy Order. 
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for its establishment. The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference 
with or domination of trade unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion 
in trade union activity. The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout 
action are set down in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to 
investigate industrial matters or disputes. The Minister of Labour is charged with the 
administration of the Act and is directly responsible for the provisions affecting the appoint- 
ment of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to 
prosecute, and complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain in good faith. The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions con- 
cerning the certification of bargaining agents and the writing of a procedure into a collective 
agreement for the final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreement. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Canada Department of Labour. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect. on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see above). This law prohibits 
acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to member- 
ship or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that practise dis- 
crimination; and the use of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment 
that express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, 
colour, religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956 and 
applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses coming 
within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer 
from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at which 
a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical work. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code.—This Act received Royal Assent on Mar. 18, 
1965 when the administration and general provisions of Part V came into effect. The Act 
provides, in Parts I to IV which came into force on July 1, 1965, minimum standards 
with respect to hours of work, minimum wages, annual vacations and general holidays in 
industries under federal jurisdiction; the Annual Vacations Act 1958 was repealed. 


The standard hours of work are eight a day and 40 a week, with maximum hours of 
48 a week. Overtime pay at not less than time-and-one-half is required for all hours 
worked in excess of the standard hours. Permits are required in order to work more than 
48 hours a week. Where the nature of the work necessitates irregular distribution of 
hours of work, the hours may be averaged over a period of two weeks or more. 


The minimum wage is $1.25 an hour for all persons 17 years of age or over and the 
minimum wage for persons under 17 years of age is $1.00 an hour. Special rates may be 
set for persons receiving on-the-job training and for disabled or handicapped persons. 


Employees are entitled to a two-week vacation with pay after one year of employment, 
with vacation pay calculated at 4 p.c. of wages. The general holidays are eight in number 
and every employee is entitled to a holiday with pay on each of them, or substitutes for 
them. Pursuant to an amendment to Part IV of the Code, the Multi-employer Em- 
ployment (Longshoring) Regulations have been passed to provide for the granting of 
pay in lieu of general holidays to longshoremen in multi-employer employment who pre- 
viously could not qualify for general holiday benefits because they did not have sufficient 
employment with one employer. 


The Code has special and transitional provisions. Any person may make a submission 
(under Sect. 51) for deferment or suspension of Part I (Hours of Work). The Minister may 
grant deferment or suspension where it can be shown that the application of Part I is or 
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would be prejudicial to the interests of the employees or detrimental to the operation of 
the business. The Minister’s order to defer or suspend may be for a period up to but not 
exceeding 18 months from the date of the order, and the order may or may not contain 
conditions on hours. A further deferment or suspension may be made by the Governor 
in Council but only after there has been an inquiry, and the order of the Governor in 
Council must contain conditions on hours of work. Regulations have been enacted to 
carry out the purposes of the Code. 


Canada Labour (Safety) Code.—This Code, which received Royal Assent in late 
1966 and was proclaimed in effect as of Jan. 1, 1968, is the first general safety legislation to 
be passed by the Parliament of Canada. Its primary purpose is to ensure safe working 
conditions for all employees in industries and undertakings under federal jurisdiction. The 
main features of the Code are that: (1) it provides for all the elements of a complete indus- 
trial safety program; (2) it sets out the general obligation of employers and employees to 
carry out their duties in a safe manner and authorizes the making of regulations for dealing 
with the problems of occupational safety; (3) it does not override but complements other 
federal laws and provincial legislation, thus strengthening the safety movement; (4) it 
authorizes the use of advisory committees and special task forces to assist in developing the 
program, all to be done under continuous consultation among federal and provincial 
government departments, industry and organized labour; and (5) it provides for research 
into causes and prevention of accidents and for an extended program of safety education. 


Provincial Labour Legislation 


Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to the provincial 
legislatures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation to 
property and civil rights in the province, power to enact labour legislation is largely the 
prerogative of the provinces. Since it imposes conditions on the rights of the employer and 
employee to enter into a contract of employment, labour legislation is, generally speaking, 
law in relation to civil rights. Under this authority, the provincial legislatures have enacted 
a large body of legislation affecting the employment relationship in such fields as working 
hours, minimum wages, the physical conditions of workplaces, apprenticeship and training, 
wage payment and wage collection, labour-management relations, workmen’s compensation 
and other matters. In each province a department of labour or department of labour 
and manpower (the designations vary) is charged with the administration of labour laws. 
Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by departments dealing with mines. 
The workmen’s compensation law in each province is administered by a workmen’s com- 
pensation board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Minimum Wages.—As a means of ensuring adequate living standards for workers, 
all provinces have enacted minimum wage legislation. These laws vest in a minimum-wage- 
fixing board or the Lieutenant-Governor in Council authority to establish minimum wages 
for employees. In most provinces minimum wage orders now cover almost all employment 
except farm labour and domestic service. Minimum rates set by the orders apply through- 
out the province except in Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Both Nova Scotia 
and Quebec are divided into two zones for minimum wage-setting purposes. In Saskat- 
chewan, minimum rates vary between urban and rural areas. Except in Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, the same rates are set for both sexes. The British 
Columbia Board issues a separate order for each industry or occupation and a general order 
for employees not so covered. In the other provinces, general orders are issued, supple- 
mented by special orders in some cases. 


Hours of Work.—Five provinces have general hours-of-work laws. Those of Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia set limits on hours of work. Hours are limited in Alberta 
and British Columbia to eight a day and 44 a week, and in Ontario to eight a day and 48 a 
week. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts regulate hours through the requirement that 
one and one half times the regular rate must be paid if work is continued after specified 
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limits. The Manitoba law requires payment of the overtime rate after eight and 48 hours 
for men and eight and 44 hours for women. The Saskatchewan Act requires payment of 
the overtime rate after eight and 44 hours. Some exceptions are provided for in all five 
Acts. Apart from general hours-of-work laws, other statutes regulate working hours in 
some industries. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours in Certain Industries.—Industrial standards leg- 
islation is in effect in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. These laws provide that a schedule of wage rates 
and hours of work agreed upon by a representative group of employees and employers in an 
industry or trade may, upon approval by the government, be given statutory effect by 
Order in Council, with the result that such wage rates and hours become the minimum 
terms of employment for the entire industry or trade in the area. An advisory committee, 
usually equally representative of employers and employees, is established to assist in en- 
forcing a schedule. This legislation is used fairly extensively in the building trades, the 
clothing industries, barbering and a few other industries. In Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, schedules have been issued only for certain construction trades in some 
areas. In Ontario, schedules for the garment trades, the fur industry and the hard furniture 
industry apply throughout the province and a substantial number of schedules apply to 
various construction trades and to barbering in specified areas. 


Under the Quebec Collective Agreement Decrees Act, certain terms of a collective 
agreement, including those dealing with hours and wages, may be made binding on all 
employers and employees in the industry concerned in a defined area, provided the parties 
to the agreement represent a sufficient proportion of the industry. The standards made 
binding under this procedure are contained in a decree, which has the force of law. Approxi- 
mately 100 decrees applying to construction, the garment trades, barbering and hairdres- 
sing, commercial establishments, garages and service stations, and other industries and 
services are in effect, covering close to 250,000 employees. Of these decrees, 15 apply 
throughout the province. 


The Construction Industry Wages Act in Manitoba provides for the setting of minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work at regular rates for employees in the construc- 
tion industry, on the recommendations of a board equally representative of employers and 
employees, with a public member as chairman. Under this Act, annual schedules set 
the regular work week and hourly rates of wages for various classifications of workers in 
the heavy construction industry, in the Greater Winnipeg building construction industry, 
and in rural building construction. 


Annual Vacations and Public Holidays.—All provinces except Newfoundland have 
annual vacations legislation applicable to most industries. In Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick, workers are entitled to a vacation of one week after a year of service; in 
Ontario, workers are entitled to a vacation of one week after each of the first three years 
of employment, and of two weeks after the fourth and each subsequent year. In Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and the four western provinces, the annual paid vacation required by law is 
two weeks after a year of service and, in Saskatchewan, three weeks after five years of service. 


The Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan have enacted legislation of general application dealing with public holidays. 
The number of holidays named varies from five to eight, and the provisions for payment also 
vary. 


Anti-discrimination Laws.—Nine provinces have adopted fair employment prac- 
tices laws forbidding discrimination in hiring and conditions of employment and in trade 
union membership on grounds of race, colour, religion or national origin. In addition, 
in British Columbia and Ontario, discrimination in employment and trade union member- 
ship on grounds of age is prohibited. Eight provinces have equal pay laws that forbid 
discrimination in rates of pay solely on the basis of sex, and the Quebec statute respecting 
discrimination in employment forbids discrimination in employment on the basis of sex. 
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Accident Prevention.—Factory or industrial safety Acts in most provinces establish 
safeguards for the protection of the health and safety of workers in factories and other work- 
places with respect to such matters as sanitation, heating, lighting, ventilation and the 
guarding of dangerous machinery. Long-established laws regulating the design, construc- 
tion, installation and operation of mechanical equipment, such as boilers and pressure 
vessels, elevators and lifts and electrical installations, have been revised in recent years in 
line with technological changes, and legal standards have been set in new fields involving 
hazards to workers and the public, such as the use of gas- and oil-burning equipment. 
This legislation also prescribes standards of qualification for workers who install, operate 
or service such equipment. Laws requiring safety standards to be observed in construction 
and excavation work are in force in most provinces. 


Labour Relations.—In all provinces, there is legislation similar in principle to the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, designed to establish equitable 
relations between employers and employees and to facilitate the settlement of industrial 
disputes. These laws guarantee freedom of association and the right to organize, establish 
machinery (labour relations boards) for the certification of a trade union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of an appropriate unit of employees, and require an employer to bargain 
with the certified trade union representing his employees. Except in Saskatchewan, they 
require the parties to comply with the conciliation procedures laid down in the Act before 
a strike or lockout may legally take place, and they provide also that every collective agree- 
ment must contain provisions for the settlement of disputes arising out of the agreement, and 
prohibit strikes and lockouts while an agreement is in effect. All prohibit defined unfair 
labour practices and prescribe penalties. In most provinces, certain classes of employees 
who are engaged in essential services, such as policemen and firemen, are forbidden to strike 
and, in lieu of the right to strike, have recourse to final and binding arbitration.. There are 
provisions relating to hospital disputes in six provinces. 


Young men now entering the construction equipment maintenance and diesel service field 
in Ontario are required to undergo five years of apprenticeship training before gaining 
professional mechanic status, including 32 weeks of in-school instruction and the remainder 
on-the-job training. The provincial government pays the salaries of instructors and has a 
subsidy payment schedule for workers taking the course, in which it has federal assistance. 
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Certification of Qualified Tradesmen.—All provinces have apprenticeship laws 
providing for an organized procedure of on-the-job training and school instruction in desig- 
nated skilled trades, and statutory provision is made in most provinces for the issuing of 
certificates of qualification, on application, to qualified tradesmen in certain trades. In 
some provinces, legislation is in effect making it mandatory for certain classes of tradesmen 
to hold a certificate of competency. 


Changes in 1968.—One of the significant developments in provincial labour legislation 
in 1968 was the enactment in Ontario of a new labour code, the Employment Standards Act. 
It provides minimum standards of hours of work, overtime pay, minimum wages, holiday 
pay and annual vacations with pay and ensures equal pay for equal work for male and fe- 
male workers employed in the same establishment. The main changes were the introduc- 
tion of premium pay at the rate of time and one half the regular rate for overtime beyond 
48 hours in a week and for work performed on seven specified holidays, the enforcement of 
the equal pay provisions through regular inspection, and a new wage collection procedure 
empowering the collection of unpaid wages up to a maximum of $1,000 per claim. 


There were a number of changes in minimum wages. Prince Edward Island, which 
had a province-wide rate applicable to men only, introduced a general minimum wage order 
for women, setting a minimum rate which takes effect in three steps over a period of one 
year. Nova Scotia dropped its provision for inexperienced workers’ rates and made a 
change in its zoning system, setting minimum rates for two geographic zones instead of three. 
In Saskatchewan, hourly rather than weekly rates were set, as in other provinces. General 
minimum wage rates were increased in five provinces. In Ontario, the minimum rate was 
increased to $1.30 an hour, the highest general minimum in Canada. 


The minimum rates in effect at the beginning of 1969 for experienced workers in certain 
cities are shown in Table 1. 


1.—_Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, 
by Sex, Jan. 1, 1969 


Char- a it: 
Item, Type of St. : Saint | Mont- To- | Winni- : Ed- Van- 
Establishment John’s, iba apraced John, | treal, | ronto, peg, pace monton,| couver, 
and Sex Nfld. | poe 7 faa NSB wi PQueseieOnt. “|e Manwyie28< Aliases C. 
Maximum hours per 
week to which the M. 481 —_ 48 48 483 484 48 44 44 40 
rates apply. F.| 481 482 48 48 483 484 44 44 44 40 
$ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an $ an 
hour hour hour hour hour hour hour hour hour hour 
Bia CCOTICS y oE ens ails osc M.| 1.10 1.105 115, 1.00 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.25 
F.| 0.85 0.85 0.90 1.00 1.25 1.30 1,25 1.05 1.25 1.25 


Sh ole M. “15 1.00 1.10 


il ile 1 -30 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.25 
F.| 0.85 0.85 0.90 1.00 1.10 


30 1,25 1.05 1.25 1,25 


— 


a a ie tb 1.00 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.25 
F.| 0.85 0.85 0.90 1.00 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.25 


Hotels and restaurantsM.| 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.00 1.05 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.25 
F,| 0.85 0.85 0.90 1.00 1.05 1.15 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.25 
Beauty parlours........ M.| 1.10 1.10 0.95 1.00 1,25 1.30 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.60 
F.| 0.85 0.85 0.95 1.00 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.60 
Theatres and amuse- M.| 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.00 1.10 1.30 1325 1.05 1.25 1:25 
ment places.......... F.| 0.85 0.85 0.90 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.25 
Bonet e, oF) Lins iee s. M.| 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.00 1.25 1.30 W265 1.05 1.25 1.25 
F.| 0.85 0.85 0.90 1.00 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.05 1.25 1.25 
1 40 hours in shops. 2 54 hours in food processing industry. 354 hours in hotels and restaurants, 
laundries, theatres and amusement places. 455 hours for seasonal workers in the hotel, motel, tourist resort, 
restaurant and tavern industry; 60 hours for seasonal workers in fruit and vegetable processing. 5 90 cents an 


hour for male workers in food processing plants. 
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Annual Vacations and Public Holidays.—In Quebec, the annual vacation to which 
workers are entitled after a year of employment was extended from one week to two weeks, 
effective Jan. 1, 1969. In line with this change, vacation pay was increased from 2 p.c. 
to 4 p.c. of earnings. In Ontario, provision was made in the Employment Standards Act 
for premium pay for work done on seven public holidays. The holidays are Christmas Day, 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day and Thanks- 
giving Day. An employee who works on any of these holidays must be paid a minimum 
of one and one half times his regular wage rate. If New Year’s Day, Dominion Day or 
Christmas Day falls on a Sunday, the following day is to be considered a holiday for pur- 
poses of overtime pay. 


Anti-discrimination Measures—Prince Edward Island adopted a Human Rights 
Code prohibiting discrimination on grounds of race, religion, religious creed, colour, or 
ethnic or national origin in regard to public accommodation, rental practices, employment 
and membership in trade unions. The equal pay provisions of the Equal Pay Act, now 
repealed, were also included in the Human Rights Code, requiring employers to pay female 
employees the same rate of wages as male employees when they are required to do sub- 
stantially the same work in the same establishment. 


The equal pay provisions of the Ontario Human Rights Code were transferred to the 
Employment Standards Act and expanded to prohibit discrimination against either sex in 
the payment of wage rates. Under the amended provisions, the employer is required to pay 
equal wages to men and women for the same work performed in the same establishment, the 
performance of which requires equal skill, effort and responsibility and which is performed 
under similar working conditions. Differences in rates of pay based on a seniority system, 
a merit system, or a system that measures earnings by quantity or quality of production do 
not constitute discrimination within the terms of the Act. 


Ontario amended the Age Discrimination Act, which forbids discrimination by em- 
ployers and trade unions against persons between the ages of 40 and 65 because of their age. 
The amendment prohibits job advertising that expresses a limitation or specification based 
on age. 


Industrial Safety—The Prince Edward Island Workmen’s Compensation Board 
issued comprehensive industrial safety regulations, applicable to all industries within the 
scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Preparatory to the initiation of a system of 
boiler inspection by the Prince Edward Island Department of Labour, amendments were 
made to the Steam Boiler Act and up-to-date boiler and pressure vessel regulations were 
put into effect. 


Amendments were made to the New Brunswick Industrial Safety Code. These in- 
cluded a provision stating that, where possible, noise levels in places of employment must 
be kept below 90 decibels. 


As a result of amendments to the Ontario Industrial Safety Act, the approval of plans 
and specifications of factories and other buildings by an engineer of the Department of 
Labour is now required before construction or alterations may be begun and a copy of the 
approved plans must be kept on the construction site. For the more effective enforcement 
of the Act, the maximum fine that may be imposed for a contravention of the Act was 
increased from $1,000 to $5,000. In Quebec, regulations respecting the handling and use 
of explosives on construction sites were updated, and new regulations were issued aimed at 
the protection of workers using plaster spray machines. 


Workmen's Compensation—Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
in six provinces brought about a number of important changes, including extensions of 
coverage, increased ceilings on annual earnings, a reduction in the waiting period in two 
provinces, and increases in dependants’ pensions and allowances. 
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In Nova Scotia, the fishing, dredging and sealing industries were brought within the 
general provisions of the Act, effective from Jan. 1, 1970. 


The maximum annual earnings on which compensation may be paid were raised from 
$5,000 to $6,000 in Nova Scotia, from $6,000 to $6,600 in Saskatchewan, and from $6,000 
to $7,000 in Ontario. In New Brunswick, the ceiling was raised from $5,000 to $5,500 for 
the year 1969 and to $6,000 thereafter. The waiting period was reduced from four days 
to three in Nova Scotia and from three days to one in Ontario. 


The maximum allowance for funeral expenses was raised from $300 to $400 in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario and from $300 to $500 in New Brunswick. A widow’s pension was 
increased from $75 to $125 a month in Ontario, and from $110 to $115 a month in Saskat- 
chewan. In Saskatchewan, the provision under which the pension reverted to $75 a month 
after the age of 70 was deleted. In Ontario, the lump sum payment to a widow was in- 
creased from $300 to $500. 


Monthly allowances to dependent children were raised in Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan. In Nova Scotia, compensation is now to be paid to the end of 
the school year in which a child attains the age of 18, rather than to the child’s 18th birth- 
day, as formerly. In Saskatchewan, at the discretion of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, payment of compensation to children continuing their education may be extended 
to age 21 instead of 19, as before. 


In British Columbia, a further 2-p.c. increase in widows’ and children’s benefits went 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1968, in accordance with the formula under which these payments 
are tied to the Consumer Price Index. 


Labour Relations.—In British Columbia, the Mediation Commission Act was enacted, 
establishing a new system of mediating industrial disputes. In place of the former 
system of conciliation officers and ad hoc conciliation boards, the Act established a Media- 
tion Commission, an independent agency separate and apart from the Department of 
Labour, to investigate and assist in resolving labour-management disputes and to recom- 
mend fair and reasonable terms of settlement. In cases where the Cabinet considers that 
a dispute adversely affects the public interest and welfare, the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions may be made binding. Where an order is made referring a dispute to the Mediation 
Commission for a binding decision, no strike or lockout may occur or, if one is in progress, 
it must be terminated within 24 hours. The Mediation Commission is empowered to 
establish research facilities to provide economic and statistical data which, it is hoped, will 
be accepted by both parties in a labour dispute. 


Amendments to the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act gave the Labour Relations Board 
power to terminate a strike or lockout which is illegal under the Act or a collective agree- 
ment or one caused by a jurisdictional dispute. The Board is authorized to try to settle 
such disputes but in any case may issue a cease and desist order which must be complied 
with. Other amendments were designed to expedite the certification process in the con- 
struction industry. 


A number of amendments were made to the Alberta Labour Act, one of which gave 
the Minister of Labour authority to dispense with second-stage conciliation. Where he 
does so, the conciliation commissioner’s recommendations take the place of the award of a 
conciliation board. The Prince Edward Island Labour Relations Board was empowered 
to deal with complaints of unfair labour practices. Amendments to the Saskatchewan 
Trade Union Act dealt with the rights of successor unions and made provision for the con- 
tinuance in force of a collective agreement until a new agreement is signed or the employees 
are on a legal strike. 


The Newfoundland Labour Relations Act was amended to validate a collective agree- 
ment covering workers on the Churchill Falls project in Labrador and to make provision 
for future contracts of the same type. 
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With a view to making available an increased number of competent arbitrators for the 
arbitration of grievance disputes, the Ontario Legislature established the Ontario Labour- 
Management Arbitration Commission, a seven-member body equally representative of 
employers and employees. Quebec enacted a law providing for collective bargaining for 
its provincial police. Legislation in Saskatchewan governing teachers’ salary negotiations 
was revised to provide for area bargaining, instead of bargaining by individual school boards. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


Since 1946, reliable information for analysis of employment in Canada, at the national 
level and for the five major regions, has been provided through a labour force survey. 
Between November 1945 and November 1952, quarterly surveys were undertaken and since 
then the survey has been carried out on a monthly basis. The sample used in the survey 
has been designed to represent all persons in the population, 14 years of age or over, residing 
in Canada, with the exception of residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Indians 
living on reserves, inmates of institutions and members of the Armed Forces. Interviews 
are carried out in approximately 30,000 households chosen by area sampling methods across 
the country.f 


In the labour force survey, persons are classified on the basis of their activity during 
the week prior to the survey interview week. This week is called the reference week. The 
main divisions in the classification are:— 


Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population, 14 years of age or over who, during the reference week, were employed 
or unemployed. 


Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the reference week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; (c) had a job, but were not at work, because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute or vacation, or because they were taking time off for 
other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the reference week and who also 
looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


Unemployed.—The unemployed include all persons who, through the reference week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did not work during the reference week and were 
looking for work; or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the com- 
munity; (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called back to 
a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years of 
age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or unem- 
ployed. This category includes those: going to school; keeping house; too old or otherwise 
unable to work; and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part-time are classified as employed or, if they looked for work, as unemployed. 


The estimates derived from the labour force survey, which are based on a sample of 
households, are subject to sampling error. Somewhat different figures might be obtained 
if a complete census were taken and this difference is called the sampling error of the esti- 
mates. In the design and processing of the labour force survey, extensive efforts are made 
to minimize the sampling error; in general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the 
size of the estimate increases. A statistical measure of the sampling error is given in DBS 
monthly publication The Labour Force (Catalogue No. 71-001). 


* Prepared in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
} A comprehensive description of the survey is given in DBS publication Canadian Labour Force Survey— 
Methodology (Catalogue No. 71-504). 
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2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1959-68 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 
Civilian Employed Persons 
Popu- not in the 
lation Labour 
Year (14 years Oper Total Force 
of age Non-agriculture 1 a Labour | (14 years 
or erie Total prove Force of age 
over) Jar’ = (em- or over) 
Paid ae ( Total w ployed) 
ther non-agri- 
Workers culture) 
000 000 000 "000 000 000 000 "000 "000 
Uae epee ae 11,605 4,624 546 5,170 700 5,870 372 6, 242 5,363 
La Se a Ae 11,831 4,732 551 5, 282 683 5,965 446 6,411 5,420 
(| SPS eee ee 12,053 4,799 575 5,374 681 6,055 466 6,521 5,531 
Up Sipe 12,280 4,980 585 5,565 660 6,225 390 6,615 5,665 
BDUS Re ce. a7. 12,536 5,138 588 5,726 649 6,375 374 6,748 5, 787 
eo 12,817 5,368 611 5,979 630 6,609 324 6,933 5, 884 
“AUK a. ane et 13, 128 5,655 613 6, 268 594 6, 862 280 7,141 5,986 
TUT pet sce a 13,475 5,999 610 6,609 544 7,152 267 7,420 6,055 
Ty oe ees 13,874 6, 206 614 6,820 559 7,379 315 7,694 6,179 
DOS... 44% 1 oot 14,264 6,391 601 6,992 546 7,537 382 7,919 6,344 


Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1959-68.—The period 1959-68 was 
one of rapid expansion in the Canadian labour force, particularly the last five years. 
Whereas the total population rose by 22.9 p.c. between 1959 and 1968, the total labour 
force increased by 26.9 p.c. Consequently the participation rate, that is the labour 
force as a percentage of the population of working age, rose from 53.8 to 55.5. This rate, 
equalled in 1967, was the highest on record. 


In the decade under review, as in the entire postwar period, the male participation rate 
has been declining; in 1968 the rate was 77.0 p.c. compared with 81.0 p.c. in 1959. This 
drop in the male participation rate can be attributed to a large degree to reduced participa- 
tion among younger and older men. The participation rate for those 14-19 years of age 
dropped from 43.6 p.c. to 39.1 p.c.; for those in the 20-24 age group the reduction was from 
91.0 p.c. to 84.4 p.c.; and for those 65 years of age or over the rate was reduced from 31.0 
p.c. to 24.4 p.c. A factor contributing to the reduction in labour force participation of 
younger men has been the increase in the number of those who have deferred their entry 
into the labour market by remaining at school longer. In 1967-68, there were about 
twice as many boys enrolled in secondary schools and almost two and one half times as 
many young men registered at Canadian universities as in 1958-59. A factor that has 
contributed to the reduced labour force participation of older men has been the increase in 
private industrial pension plans, making earlier retirement possible. For example, the 
survey of working conditions, conducted by the Department of Labour, shows that in 
manufacturing in 1959 there were approximately 737,000 persons employed in reporting 
establishments having a private pension plan. In 1967, the latest year for which figures 
are available, the number was about 988,000. 


More than compensating for the decline in male labour force participation has been 
the accelerated entry of women into the labour force. Between 1959 and 1968 the absolute 
increase in the labour force was actually much greater for women than for men. Of the 
total increase of 1,677,000, women accounted for 922,000. Women 20-64 years of age 
experienced a substantial increase in their participation rates. Between 1959 and 1968, 
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the rate for those 20-24 years of age rose from 46.5 p.c. to 58.4 p.c.; for the age groups 
25-44 and 45-64 the increases were from 27.0 p.c. to 36.4 p.c. and from 25.1 p.c. to 35.4 p.c., 
respectively. There was little change in the participation rates for younger and older 
women. 


An important contributing factor to the rapid expansion of the female labour force 
has been the tendency for married women to remain in or re-enter the labour force after 
marriage. In 1968, married women comprised 54.7 p.c. of the female labour force com- 
pared with 44.3 p.c. in 1959. During the 1959-68 period their participation rate rose from 
18.0 p.c. to 29.6 p.c. 


Total employment was higher in 1968 than in 1959 by 1,667,000, or 28.4 p.c.; male 
employment was higher by 783,000, or 17.9 p.c., and female employment by 884,000, or 
58.7 p.c. Agricultural employment was 154,000 lower at the end than at the beginning of 
the period. This is a continuation of a long-term trend in evidence throughout the postwar 
period. Non-agricultural employment, however, increased by 1,822,000, or 85.2 p.c. 


In 1968, total employment was higher than in 1959 in all regions; the Atlantic region 
increased by 23.7 p.c., Quebec 28.5 p.c., Ontario 28.8 p.c., the Prairie region 22.0 p.c., and 
British Columbia 44.0 p.c. 


In 1961, two new systems of coding industry and occupation data were introduced, the 
1960 Standard Industrial Classification and the 1961 Census Occupational Classification. 
Data prior to 1960 were coded according to the old classifications and are therefore not 
comparable; for this reason, Tables 4 and 5 showing the distribution of the employed by 
industry and by occupation cover the period 1961-68 only. An important development of 
that period has been the continuing increase in the proportion of persons employed in the 
service-producing industries and the corresponding decline in the goods-producing in- 
dustries. Transportation, trade, finance and service together accounted for 60.3 p.c. of 
total employment in 1968 compared with 55.4 p.c. in 1961. Conversely, the goods- 
producing sector, which includes agriculture, primary industries, manufacturing and 
construction, accounted for 39.6 p.c. of total employment in 1968 compared: with 44.4 
p.c. in 1961. 


The most significant changes occurred in service whose share of total employment 
rose from 25.3 p.c. to 30.4 p.c. and in agriculture whose share dropped from 11.2 p.c. to 
7.2 p.c. during the period. There were also changes between 1961 and 1968 in the pro- 
portions of persons employed among the different occupational groups, most of which were 
minor. Two notable exceptions were the increase in the proportion of persons employed 
in professional and technical occupations from 9.9 p.c. to 13.0 p.c. and the relative decline 
in employment among farmers and farm workers from 11.3 p.c. to 7.3 p.c. 


There was an uneven regional distribution of unemployed persons in 1968. The Atlan- 
tic region, which contained only 8.1 p.c. of the total labour force, accounted for 12.3 p.c. 
of the unemployed. The situation was very much the same in Quebec and in British 
Columbia where the corresponding percentages were 28.1 and 38.0, and 10.1 and 12.3, 
respectively. Conversely, Ontario and the Prairie region, with 37.1 p.c. and 16.6 p.c., 
respectively, of the labour force accounted for only 27.2 p.c. and 10.2 p.c., respectively, 
of the unemployed. This uneven distribution, which also prevailed during the whole 1959- 
68 period, was reflected in the regional unemployment rates. In 1968, the annual average 
unemployment rates were as follows: Atlantic 7.3 p.c., Quebec 6.5 p.c., Ontario 3.5 p.c., 
the Prairies 3.0 p.c., and British Columbia 5.9 p.c. Throughout the decade, unemploy- 
ment rates for the Atlantic region, Quebec and British Columbia were substantially above 
the national average. 
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3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1959-68 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 
Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
Popu- ‘ 
lation 
Year (14 years 
of age Employed 
or over) U Women | Persons 
ea Total Keeping | Going to} Other Total 
loyed 
Agee Non- ee House School 
agri- 
culture Gilling 
MALES 
000 p.c. p-Cs p.c pc p.c: p.c p.c p.c 
CEC ae ae ot 5, 785 11.3 64.2 5.6 81.0 7.2 pW bars 19.0 
LOGOS ptmee eee 5,896 10.7 63.4 6.6 80.7 7.5 er 19.3 
LOGT eta Se 5,991 10.4 62.7 6.7 79.8 8.1 12.1 20.2 
NOG cee eta oes 6, 094 9.8 63.8 5.4 79.1 8.6 12.3 20.9 
1063 at Ree 6,215 9.3 64.2 BC 78.5 9.0 1225 2115 
£964, EMPSELM EER 6,351 8.8 65.1 4.2 78.1 9.5 12.4 21.9 
OCS cee. ee 6, 505 8.0 66.4 3.4 77.9 9.9 12.2 22.00 
1966 eee ee 6,678 ed 67.5 3.1 77.8 10.2 12.1 22.3 
UG Vere pee a5 6,876 hel 66.9 3.6 77.5 10.3 12.2 22.5 
OCS eee ora 7,070 6.7 66.1 4.2 77.0 10.6 12.4 23.0 
FEMALES 
000 p.c. p.c: p.c. p.¢: p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
DO 5 Ol Daren oe 5,820 0.8 25a 0.8 26.7 62.4 6.4 4.5 73.3 
LOGON. AILS 5,2 5,942 0.8 26.0 1.0 27.9 61.0 6.6 4.5 72.1 
LONG) a 3 eee 6,061 1.0 26.6 iba} 28.7 59.9 6.9 4.5 71.3 
19625 ee eee 6, 186 1.0 fell US) 29.0 59.1 7.4 4.5 71.0 
19G3;. Ae bey. Biz: 6,320 Ten 27.5 1.0 29.6 58.1 7.9 4.4 70.4 
NOG 4S we noe 6, 466 ibait 28.5 0.9 30.5 56.9 8.3 4.3 69.5 
1 ag eal es Se rg 6,623 LA 29.4 0.8 31.3 55.6 8.6 4.5 68.7 
(LOG6 ees bes sores : 6,796 1.0 30.9 0.9 32.8 54.0 8.8 4.5 67.2 
POO cea aero | 6,997 1.0 31.8 1.0 33.8 53.2 8.8 4.2 66.2 
LOGSS eek ae 7,194 1.0 32.3 1,2 34.4 52.2 8.9 4.4 65.6 
| 


4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1961-68 


Percentage Distribution 
Year ing ee Other M Cc Trans- A inance, 
gri- . anu- on- portation nsurance . 
ployed culture ee facturing | struction Jand Other Trade and Real Service! 
Utilities Estate 
000 p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c. 
1961) eecdoes. 6,055 11.2 3.0 24.0 6.2 . 9.3 16.9 3.9 25.3 
CPR Berl ae 6, 225 10.6 2.9 24.1 6.3 9.4 16.9 4.0 25.8 
L063 2), POLS 6,375 10.2 2.8 24.3 6.4 9.4 16.7 4.0 26.3 
BOGS cg OF ws co 6, 609 9.5 3.0 25.0 6.2 8.9 16.7 4.0 26.7 
1965) 220) es 6, 862 8.7 3.4 23.8 6.7 9.0 16.7 4.1 27.6 
ie eee Sey: 7,162 7.6 3.1 24.4 7.0 8.7 16.5 4.2 28.5 
OVS ae 7,379 7.6 3.0 23.8 6.4 8.9 16.6 4.2 29.5 
19684 ca, $e os 7,537 %.2 2.9 23.3 6.2 8.9 16.7 4.3 30.4 


1 Includes public administration and defence. 
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5.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Major Occupational Group, 1961-68 


1 Includes commercial and financial occupations. 


Year 


struction occupations. 


Oo All Abeer Service 
ccupa- siona 
tions Manag- and Clerical Sales! and 
Annual erial Tech- Recre- 
Average nical ation 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
6,055 9.2 9.9 13.3 7.4 10.9 
6, 225 9.3 10.6 13.3 To 10.9 
6,375 9.2 10.6 13.4 7.2 DAT 
6,609 9.2 10.6 13.4 7.4 11.7 
6, 862 9.3 11.4 13.4 7.0 11.6 
7,152 9.4 12.2 14.1 Gaz 11.4 
7,379 9.4 12.4 14.1 6.8 11.8 
7,537 9.5 13.0 14.6 6.8 12.0 
: Craftsmen, 
Farmers ees ee Production | Labourers 
Transport- Com- and L eee 4 Process and Un- 
ation munication Farm ‘ats 2 and skilled 
Workers MGhers Related Workers 
Workers? 
p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
5.8 0.9 11.3 2 24.2 5.0 
5.6 0.9 10.6 1.9 24.7 4.8 
5.6 0.9 10.3 1.9 24.9 4.8 
5.6 0.8 9.6 21 24.6 4.9 
5.4 0.9 8.7 pa 25.2 4.9 
4.8 0.9 Hot 2.0 26.1 4.8 
4.7 0.9 7.6 1.9 26.1 4.3 
4.6 0.9 7.3 1.8 25.3 41 


6.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1959-68 


2 Includes manufacturing and mechanical and con- 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British Columbia 
Year Employ- | Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ- | Unem- 
ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment | ployment 
*000 "000 "000 *000 000 000 "000 "000 "000 *000 
1959.. 482 59 1, 620 138 2,198 103 1,049 35 521 36 
1960.. 492 59 1, 639 164 2,249 128 1,069 47 516 48 
1961.. 507 64 1, 652 168 2,269 132 1,100 53 527 49 
1962.. 516 62 1,718 139 2,017 105 1,129 46 551 39 
1963.. 522 55 1,762 142 2,382 94 1, 188 44 571 39 
1964.. 542 46 1,827 124 2,473 83 1,162 37 605 34 
1965.. 566 45 1,912 109 2,548 66 1,196 31 639 28 
1966.. 586 40 2,016 100 2,651 69 1,222 26 678 32 
1967.. 593 42 2,080 116 2,745 89 1, 238 29 723 39 
1968.. 596 47 2,082 145 2,830 104 1,280 39 750 47 
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Section 3.—Employment Statistics* 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Employment, Earnings and Hours 


Monthly records of employment have been collected from larger business establish- 
ments since 1921. At that time a survey was instituted to provide employment index 
numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 the survey was 
extended to provide information on payrolls and per capita wages and salaries and in 1944 
it was further extended to provide data on hours of work and hourly and weekly wages. 
Also during the war period, separate records for men and women employees were established. 
Beginning with the January 1966 issues of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries and Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, the data compiled are on a revised basis. 
A historical series (Catalogue No. 72-504) provides, on the revised basis, monthly and 
annual data from 1961-65. The revision has involved the publishing of employment in- 
dexes on the time base 1961=100 in place of the time base 1949=100. All data are 
compiled on the 1960 standard industrial classification instead of the 1948 standard indus- 
trial classification. 


The survey now covers sectors of the following major industry divisions: forestry; 
mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communication 
and other utilities; trade; and finance, insurance and real estate. Also included are certain 
branches of the service industry, mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants, and recreational and business services. The survey excludes agriculture, public 
administration and community services such as health and education. The coverage 
corresponds closely, therefore, to the business sector of the economy. Since the survey 
covers only firms employing 20 or more persons in any month of the year and excludes 
several industries, the employment records are published in the form of index numbers 
(1961= 100). 


The monthly employment statistics relate to the number of employees drawing pay ~ 
in the last pay period in the month. Data are requested for all classes of employees with — 


the exception of homeworkers and casual employees working less than one day in the pay 
period. Owners and firm members are also excluded. The respondents report the gross 
wages and salaries paid in the last pay period in the month, before deductions are made for 
income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. The reported payrolls represent gross remun- 
eration for services rendered and paid absences in the period specified, including salaries, 
commissions, piece-work and time-work payments, and such items as shift premiums and 
regularly paid production, and incentive and cost-of-living bonuses. The statistics on 
hours relate to the straight and overtime hours worked by those wage-earners for whom 
records of hours are maintained, and also to hours credited to wage-earners absent on paid 
leave during the reported period. If the reported period exceeds one week, the payroll 
and hours data are reduced to weekly equivalents. 


Employment.—Table 7 shows that, over the five-year period 1963-67, the industrial _ 


composite index of employment rose by 17.4 p.c.; service increased by 44.6 p.c., construc- 
tion by 22.5 p.c., manufacturing by 16.1 p.c., trade by 21.5 p.c. and finance, insurance and 
real estate by 17.1 p.c. The increase in manufacturing was particularly significant in view 
of the fact that this industry accounts for over 40 p.c. of industrial employment as measured 
by the employment survey. During 1967 mining, trade, and transportation, communica- 
tion and other utilities also showed some improvement while forestry, construction and 
manufacturing showed decreases, although that for manufacturing was very slight. 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division, 1963-67, 


and Monthly Indexes 1967 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1961=100. 


Averages— 
1963. 


September.... 
October....... 
November.... 
December.... 


Finance, 
Insur- 
ance 


and Real 


Estate 


Service! 


153. 
149. 


Trans- 
porta- 
Mining Manu- Con- ton, 
Forestry (incl. factur- struc ae Trade 
milling) ing tion a a a 
Other 
Utilities 
96.9 97.9 106.1 100.07 100.7 103.5 
102.8 98.8 Lita 104. 1° 101.8 108.1 
104.1 105.1 117.2 118.4 104. 8 114.3 
106.2 107.0 123.5 128.97 107.57 122.0" 
102.3 109.0 123.2 122.5 111.0 125.8 
101.7 106.3 122.1 117.0 105.0 122.5 
94.0 106.5 122.0 113.1 104.8 120.2 
79.2 107.8 122.0 121.6 103.6 119.7 
67.8 104.8 121.7 115.6 109.0 122.7 
91.2 108.9 122.9 123.3 112.3 124.2 
113.4 112.5 124.7 128.0 115.3 126.1 
118.7 113.6 124.3 133.5 116.5 124.5 
124.5 113.5 126.7 135.4 115.9 124.4 
120.0 110.0 125.5 133.7 113.7 126.9 
115.9 108.6 123.3 132.6 112.4 128.8 
107.5 109.1 123.2 125.5 111.8 132.9 
92.5 107.3 119.8 103.4 108.1 134.6 


pan 
for) 
NWOAROHKIDOMOW 


Indus- 
trial 
Com- 
posite 


104.4 
108.2 
114.3 
120.7 
122.6 


119.0 
118.3 
116.7 
119.3 
122.3 
125.3 
125.8 
127.0 
125.9 
124.8 
124.3 
120.5 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business 


services. 


8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
196: 


Notr.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Industry 1963 1964 1965 1966 
UA ee ee ee Ae ae a 96.9 102.8 104.1 106.2 
ECG RIT Le a ok ee ee ee Oe) 97.9 98.8 105.1 107.0 
21 EOE SR eS ee Slee Aad an Care ari 96.1 96.9 108.2 103.4 
et, ORL. 8S. SOS tribe BREE svat eR coal iced 92.9 88.1 81.0 72.1 
SEGNDCI-OOBIVEr..£. Pid. oo sch bad casks Meeks hagas 101.8 101.9 109.6 120.6 
i eyes St 2S RSae SAE es S See ay oe, ieee ee Sc ane 113.3 119.8 139.8 141.0 
EMIS. OF8> 5. act Did. on 4c <0 Md: sc SUR: «suai a: 99.0 97.5 100.6 100.7 
opal ee fee Je CES BeOS Te ee J ee Se a a ei 93.0 89.0 91.3 87.5 
esroleum and gas wells....)..0. ie... dedi ecdecass 104.0 106.1 109.7 113.8 
Non-metals (except fuels):.........0...000c0cecet cece eeees 105.3 104.7 106.7 109.9 
PMCRUOR.F CCE Af) 2. ci90) 8. eRe es Ms RASS 100.7 97.4 95.9 100.4 
PeAPPIACCITINE hE, 5.4.0. 09. 52.5.8 BBs veh BER oc HERR AR 106.1 2 117.2 123.5 
Meese VOGUAGE 104.04. Mi. 4. 8 Ba: 0 SOBRE. bk) 109.5 116.7 126.0 134.7 
Betedirabls goods) .25. 2824.9..8 Gat8 bs: DORAL. Re. 103.4 106.6 110.1 114.4 
mrmmecand heyerages.2.°2f...5..5. 0k been b BOLE lees ee 101.3 103.3 106.6 109.9 
Slaughtering and meat processing..................+05- 98.8 100.7 104.2 101.4 
Bry provinetio) 4.0%. 88s. 8. FMP.) 1). MOD. he 99.5 102.1 105.1 106.3 
Bn prdnctsy.. 52.05, Mp8. 4.0... i OE oc ike 107.5 107.6 117.3 127.5 
Fruit and vegetable processing..............0..0.0.000s 108.0 112.9 118.8 124.8 
eerein mu prcducts.o.fo5...1..6.05).0.... RANE ...is5.8 96.1 96.7 94.5 100.0 
STN, 5 S00 151 FR SI: Ns, OSM G.. fo MAO: 32 ida 100.5 102.5 103.8 106.1 
TAT Ee ie Oe ee ae, ee er 99.0 100.1 102.2 103.8 
SeRIOCHIONGES? ..03.04-200b 2» Rk... IRM. de 105.4 104.8 110.9 116.1 
0 EL? i ee. eee eee Oe ee 104.6 108.3 110.0 117.6 
SEM UAMIGR SSS 01 AR SS. 2s MM. SOAR. ee 95.0 96.1 98.6 108.2 
7 Ee ee eee ak, eee 97.0 99.0 98.9 99.1 
Tobacco processing and products....................0.00% 104.0 102.0 99.2 99.5 
Rubber products 107.7 113.3 117.4 123.6 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1963-67—continued 


Industry 


Manufacturing—concluded ‘ 
Weather products... ba... fvgek i 6 5 + 01> yd Ma eas 
Shoes (except rubber).. is Sat a a 
Luggage, handbag and small leather ‘goods... 5 5S ee ae ee 
"Pextile ProdgduCtS.c oes cere c each s fois cele ot RPM Ee 
Cotton yarnandiclothe-a erent eee 
Woollen yarn and cloth...............-.-. hea Loo 
Synthetic textiles: 32...20.. capes ce eae ae ee nee 
Kabtingmillsaty,. 2. pete acu LA ke i ee 
EV OSIOR V2 oo te oe sie cota Aho ARR, © Oe MONE see eee 
@therikcnitting mills> Mie 2 paceeee ee. ee ee 
(Gi Gd abt ye Sh eee ae ceo orate tenes) Me Rae ne! Rae # 
Men's clothing..............+...... A BAAR. Se 
Women’s clothing...¢-cc0.0ee eee ase OI. ees Be rane 
Wood products.. 
Saw, shingle and planing mills. 
Furniture and fixtures.. 2 eee ee 18 - 
FLOusehOld Turniburesacek.« «ov ch peek. «5 en Bae oe doe 
Paperand allied industries «5 hice 24s Sees oat oe 
Pulp and paper mills. . Wa ELITR. . Bre 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................. 
Commercial printing... Hn § Mle ee 
Printing and publishing. . 
Primary metal industries 
Fron‘andisteelimills 3222 %.. <o.se et bn SPI heart cos 
Tron foundries. . IEEE IN ce SRR RSE OR oe 
Smelting and refining. . Me ee a ae, SO eee 
Metal fabricating industries........................ aie 
Fabricated structural metals...... 22... 022. eee ee eesese- 
Ornamental and architectural metals 
Metal stamping, pressing and coating.................. 
Wire and wire products................ ee eae 
Hardware. toolssandicutlery:s.$e0 ac crouse eta enclny eas 
FICALINg QuIPMenU- set cence ttc eee feet ae oe 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating. Seek eae eee 
Machinery (except electrical).............6...2200000000: 
Agricultural aumplenientsaee, eteeees eae ae eee eee 
Miscellaneous machinery and equipment 
Office and store machinery 
Transportation: equipments... deacqcaaers espn ae eos 
AN TCTAIL GNA GpATtS:. < ena ces Petete «ata Me cate ee 
IMotorivelticles 2: Bajos. 2 ee See ee ee. Ee. Se ee 
(Mssorn blige sheen ee cert 
Parts and accessories...............-. ey , BRON te, 50 
Ship buiuldingvand repairer « «acter we hecckevi eee OO 
Electrical products.. Ses 
Major appliances (inel. non- electric)... 
Household radios and televisions 
Communications equipment................20200c0esee 
Non-metallic mineral products............. 
Concrete products...............-.. 7 
@lay, progucts: 423. Be se fee! ‘ 
Glass and glass products........... - 
Petroleum and coal products....................... ue 
Petroleum senneries st bac As ance ee ae ee aes ; 
Chemicals and chemical products..... 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines 
Paints end varnishes. . eck ee: 
Soap and cleaning compounds. tS ee ae | ee 
Industrintichenmenist Wh. 0.3 eee. et BIE ts 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...... 


Construction: F....3. 4 2s. tLe yc oh eI co dos : 
Bailding eee: soe ae we ees Oe. 


Special trade contractors 
Engineering, sons. tian. Gaattnccct oe ale ee. 
Highways, bridges and streets. . 
Other ‘engineering: * Foes. 2 Bee 2 Pee, A } 


Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities. . 


(Lransportations. ©). casee on. oman ta eR eee See 
Air transport and services .....0.80: 00... ns cette oc ocre- ot 
Water transport and services 


1963 


101.7 
100.1 
112.2 
109.3 
102.6 
109.8 
114.8 
103.2 
98.0 
105.6 
104.4 
108.4 
102.3 
107.4 
105.2 
108.4 
108.8 
103.2 
101.2 
101.6 
101.0 
102.1 
104.9 
112.9 
112.3 
93.6 
108.9 
96.6 
112.4 
112.5 
110.0 
117.4 
104.7 
111.5 
114.8 
111.6 
117.0 
ALES 
a In Dy 
88.4 
123.3 
127.0 
119.2 
123.7 
114.5 
105.3 
120.1 
118.9 
108.3 
114.4 
102.2 
109.1 
96.6 
92.9 
102.0 
103.8 
97 1 
106.4 
102.0 
110.8 


100.0 
101.0 
96.6 
106.0 
98.4 
92.8 
106.0 


100.7 
99.3 
98.3 

100.2 


1964 


oe 
to 
S . ° . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
be op Go 00 OO 0 09 Ht 00 00 STB BO 09 IOI OO OO RON DO HE 9 AIO 00D 6 WB CO RO COME HEIDI OO OOM WE ODO CON DO 


1965 


1966 


1967 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1963-67—concluded 


Industry 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Transportation, Communication, et¢.—concluded 
Transportation—concluded 
HUE WEY CEANBDOLG: wococ.c cas tie vtec res cedinedse. 95.6 96.5 96.1 94.9 96.6 
Maintenance of equipment.. 97.0 101.3 101.9 100.5 102.0 
Maintenance of way and structures. 91.0 91.5 85.5 83.7 84.5 
Railway transportation. . 1%. 96.4 96.5 97.8 97.0 99.1 
Truck transport.. £. Bahl 103.7 108.2 118.2 119.4 129.4 
Bus transport, interurban and rural... 95.7 97.7 102.5 110.8 115.6 
REEORIUSTADSIGL,... vice. Sotto. «2 da « Bo Oe en 99.1 99.4 101.8 106.3 112.9 
Highway and bridge maintenance........... 97.9 95.6 103.6 105.7 108.1 
is Dut 2 ieee Shee eee See eae 99.1 104.4 107.0 19325 114.8 
(DEAD TE ee Sr Sno Pare 98.5 103.8 104.9 111.4 110.7 
Other storage and warehousing.. 101.4 106.8 114.5 119.2 126.0 
Communication. . Pdi... 4 eed, Fe SEE 10324 105.5 108.9 116.5 118.8 
Radio and television broadcasting. 4 Sey ee 2s.) ee Oe 105.0 108.7 111.6 117.2 124.0 
LSS fe as Os ee eee 103.8 106.1 110.9 122.0 122.2 
PEIPETADIPANG. CADIC.W.Ge oe fas Pole nase PRE. | 99.0 97.4 96.4 95.9 93.0 
cue TH ee | a Sa 2 St ee eee Se 103.5 105.5 107.9 112.3 118.1 
Electric power, gas and water...... ee oe eS 105.5 106.3 108.6 109.3 113.1 
MEGCLTID DOWEL. « «sh och Olh.< oni oder dee oo ds Oe Tbh dE 104.1 105.0 107.4 110.3 115.0 
SORES CINETID GION, spa kth... ato Mir dank, oad... tte... 8- 112.9 111.5 112.6 102.0 102.5 
a BE eS 5 Se PS ets ed 103.5 108.1 114.3 122.0 125.8 
OE ae a a 5 a eS ee 102.4 105.4 110.8 iis 121.1 
LTRS os Le es See ene an a 104.4 109.6 116.2 124.6 128.4 
Food stores.. 104.9 Tia 117.5 125.9 133.0 
Department stores... Ces se cif aoa tas os cr 104.8 110.2 115.5 125.8 128.6 
VOT TSE Pele ce BA Ue ee ne ene ee Se 98.3 105.2 118.7 125.1 119.5 
Automotive product stores..................... 107.5 113.7 124.7 131.5 134.8 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate... .............. 107.6 111.9 116.6 120.5 126.0 
Financial institutions. . H Bs 108.4 113.6 120.0 124.4 128.7 
Insurance and real estate.. 105.8 108.8 111.5 114.9 122.3 
MERCANCO CAATIOIS: Ao Sen te ee ee 105.0 107.4 109.6 112.0 119.3 
7h RRR Rg eae ahr eaten ties it sae arteries ott 106.1 114.7 125.9 139.1 153.4 
muccrentional services) 3. iL). Wie. AOMUA Oe, 104.5 109.6 116.9 127.5 135.4 
Business services......... Per este Mere. ee 109.0 120.6 137.3 156.7 (167.4 
Memoranscryices, +. wes ee Vane Be ee 104.9 1tet 120.0 130.4 141.4 
Mascellancous BerViCGs sei ovytt)-/2 5 . smbyrd- ard. Ssases ee. 107.4 118.5 136.9 153.9 188.3 
industrial Composite.................. ict Bee 104.4 | 108.2 114.3 120.7 122.6 
9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1963-67, 
and Monthly Indexes 1967 
Norr.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 
Year and Month} Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
Averages— 
1963... 102.0 101.8 101.1 100.6 103.0 105.4 101.6 102.4 102.3 104.9 104.4 
it) 107.6 105.9 103.6 104.6 107.5 110.1 103.4 105.1 106.1 109.4 108.2 
CO a | 118.0 112.2 108.6 109.7 112.8 116.5 106.0 110.4 112.6 118.2 |} 114.3 
ches cous 126.2 124.4 113.0 115.2 118.1 123.3 111.2 116.5 120.5 126.2 120.7 
ie 121.7 124.9 113.3 116.5 119.4 125.1 115.0 119.5 126.2 128.7 || 122.6 
1967— 
January... .... 114.7 108.5 109.1 | Hi | 116.1 122.9 109.9 111.3 120.3 123.0 119.0 
February...... 113.0 98.4 107.7 108.4 115.2 122.2 109.5 tO 120.6 123.4 118.3 
March........ 108.8 101.7 108.3 107.4 115.2 122.4 109.9 111.6 121.8 125.7 118.6 
Seerite, 2.3. 105.7 106.0 108.7 104.0 116.8 123.1 111.4 113.3 119.8 126.3 119.3 
2 es 114.5 | 121.5 112.4 112.2 119.7 124.9 115.5 119.6 125.2 129.3 122.3 
June.. 124.8 135.3 | 116.4 | 121.7 122.3 126.7 118.4 124.1 130.7 132.6 |) 125.3 
(ee 132.5 146.6 117.4 126.2 122.7 125.9 119.8 | 126.1 132.6 135.2 125.8 
August........ 187.2 | 142.0 117.5 | 128.4 123.8 127.7 119.7 126.1 133.2 135.4 || 127.0 
September -| 134.1 140.7 117.6 124.2 122.7 127.1 119.1 124.7 130.4 133.1 |} 125.9 
Dctober....... 130.0 136.6 116.7 121.3 122.5 126.3 118.0 125.0 128.4 129.4 124.8 
November....| 127.8 | 185.1 116.1 118.4 120.8 127.5 116.6 122.8 126.9 127.5 124.3 
December..... 115.6 126.2 111.9 114.3 115.8 124.7 112.0 118.0 124.4 124.2 120.5 
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10.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1963-67, 
and Monthly Indexes 1967 


Nors.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebec | Toronto oan Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg ee 
Averages— 
T9688 ooe. co Sco xet eek 103.0 106.4 105.8 103.2 107.3 105.5 101,2 104.3 
TOO craic. Sis Bei rele breeds 107.7 108.1 110.5 106.1 113.4 116.8 104.1 109.6 
1965 Rie as. Fee coke ts 114.0 113.0 115.8 111.5 119.8 132.7 107.6" 117.9 
Ee See ee: ee Ae 120.8 115.8 123.67 117.47 123.7 148 .5t 114.3r 124.2r 
L9G ne Sees 2288. 122.6 116.3 126.0 123.5 120.8 148.2 117.3 127.7 
1967— 

PAMUBKY ce otras tae B- 120.1 112.5 123.9 118.1 121.9 145.3 114.4 122.9 
Rebruary..f2 ek . <2. 2: 119.8 112.0 123.2 117.3 120.5 144.3 113.2 123.1 
March.. 120.8 113.5 123.6 118.4 119.7 145.0 113.8 124.9 
Apri. Ae ahvteite 12 es 122.5 113.6 124.6 120.6 121.1 146.3 114.9 126.3 
Ma yin a Soa etn e 123.1 118.3 125.8 124.3 118.4 149.7 117.5 128.1 
Supe 4 oe ek 124.6 118.7 126.8 125.7 119.8 150.1 119.4 130.7 
Jal Fe coco oes 124.6 119.2 125.7 126.0 121.8 147.9 120.0 131.4 
ASIDE EI 9 cc Oa ok 124.9 119.9 127.4 126.6 123.5 155.4 119.6 131.3 
September...)).4 4. 2a; 124.0 120.5 127.9 125.5 121.6 150.1 119.7 130.1 
Octobers!).42.5- neko es | 125.0 117.2 127.8 125.5 120.7 146.8 120.0 129.5 
November: 3 4835.7 2: -F. pt 123.2 118.2 128.9 127.9 121.6 156.3 119.6 128.6 
Decemberi.5 acs 119.5 112.4 126.1 126.0 118.6 153.8 115.7 126.5 


Weekly Wages and Salaries.—Average weekly wages and salaries have increased 
substantially in the years for which current payroll statistics have been collected, rising 
from $23.44 in 1939 to $96.34 in 1966 and $102.76 in 1967. The upward movement gained 
momentum after the end of the War and average annual increases from 1946 to 1952 were 
more than twice as great as those between 1939 and 1946. After 1952 the rate of increase, 
in terms of year-to-year percentage changes, fell slightly below that recorded during the 
war years, particularly between 1959 and 1962, when average earnings rose at rates of 
about 3 p.c. per annum. Over the next four years the rate increased moderately and 
earnings in 1967 were 6.7 p.c. higher than in 1966. 


11.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 
by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1965-67 


Employment Average Weekly 
(1961=100) Wages and Salaries 
Industry, Province and Urban Area 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 
$ $ $ 
Industry 

Forestry....... BPR Acs re NS oho cals febets ofoie oRNS +.03,¥ E 104.1 106.2 102.3 96.71 104.79 113.64 
Marines G@nel nal bing) eee nei donieiag 0.24 es 105.1 107.0 109.0 111.53 119.51 129.13 
Manntactiring eas tee cco cect ae op cai toa afore tine 117.2 123.5 123.2 94.78 100.16 106.53 
Durable reodsh.2 6 ness, se ben As sods oo 08 126.0 134.7 133.9 102.97 107.82 114.07 
Non-durable COOUSE. hen. occ BAR ae Bak cet 110.1 114.4 114.5 87.24 92.93 99.95 
Construction............ cop ABR Tae Gee kee 114.4 128.9 122.5 108.40 120.21 130.83 
Transportation, communication and other utilities 104.8 107.5 111.0 98.84 103.55 113.15 
Trade.... Bic Bee SE Ts: 6g Ghatetneals ovo Ph ofS ate. a dys steak 114.3 122.0 125.8 73.49 76.89 81.24 
Finance, insurance and real estate.... “ 116.6 120.5 126.0 88.29 93.04 99.02 
Or vaees Aisa eae ONE ks 0 deebier< Badd ees 125.8 139.1 153.4 65.76 70.25 74.98 
Industrial Composite...................... 114.3 120.7 122.6 91.01 96.34 102.76 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral products; non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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11.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 
by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1965-67—concluded 


—e—e—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eo ———————eeeeeeee___—X—_ 


Employment Average Weekly 
(1961=100) Wages and Salaries 
Industry, Province and Urban Area 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 
$ $ $ 
Province 
OS ae er ee 118.0 126.3 121.7 80.22 84.68 90.92 
Prince Edward Island 112.2 124.3 124.9 62.48 64.18 70.58 
MMTESOCIIE 5 2S os onesie a ss 108.6 113.0 113.3 73.43 77.04 82.64 


New Brunswick... 


“il ; 
Mi j 4 
108.7 ti2a 114.1 76.21 79.33 84.67 
99.9 99.8 98.8 88.77 89.26 92.97 
F 110.2 114.4 116.2 70.42 73.78 80.58 
peeps, NBS . ae be... 2 ae oe. BT Ee 104.4 109.2 110.3 76.36 78.79 84.80 
CTE ee Te ee ee a ee 102.7 110.2 109.9 105.51 114.03 121.05 
Prannnondville,’ Ques i... 2). ee 125.9 118.5 119.2 73.47 76.61 82.53 
LT SEG ee ee ne i eel 104.8 110.2 111.2 74.39 78.98 83.28 
lo VEEL a ae see oe ee, ee ee ae 114.0 120.8 122.6 90.20 96.34 102.40 
uawe. «nt.-Hull, Qué... ee: 1115 117.4 123.5 84.51 89.64 95.86 
SDT Se ee a a ee, ee ee 113.0 115.8 116.3 TEAL 82.48 87.13 
fouyn—Noranda, Que... ..... 2 < + se6 cesses snare 127.4 114.0 108.7 87.65 97.08 101.95 
St. Hyacinthe, Que..... he SN ie rth RENE BE en 118.8 124.6 124.1 69.08 72.78 75.98 
Damen: Onuot 2e...). 08. Ob... 0186... 4. Be! 116.2 126.2 128.2 76.12 80.56 85.76 
St. Jéréme, Que............. : Hestes Art Rees 120.4 114.0 100.9 71.18 75.11 83.91 
BpereayAtseren OWES: «chsh x ehh eed eid en oe 106.1 109.5 100.6 94.42 102.54 104.60 
BEEETHOKS,(Quer...)..60.08.....40..8.. 1. 88.. 116.7 116.2 118.7 77.14 81.94 85.91 
RONG 3 5 ct st ee hee 8 he 146.1 158.1 154.0 98.84 106.40 111.49 
pearetrord. Mines. Que... 0 oo. sole ee ccs: 96.5 100.7 104.5 97.11 103.04 106.49 
Trois-Riviéres, Que ; 112.2 116.9 115.3 81.74 91.11 94.73 
Valleyfield, Que................. 119.9 135.2 134.1 89.46 96.42 103.38 
Belleville, Ont......... 109.2 114.9 116.7 80.90 85.10 89.37 
Brampton, Ont... 200.0 226.4 246.1 92.39 99.73 104.19 
OE REC ee 126.3 134.1 133.9 88.46 92.79 99.15 
PRE TIied ODS! . Ss Lor BUTI RR 119.8 135.3 140.9 90.09 93.69 101.56 
BPE OSSY, ON 8 rasa Back eS uc ah 122.0 125.0 129.5 90.41 95.04 102.99 
Rewrdis Conte ee, Ce, ele a aE! 117.0 12701 130.0 90.66 93.95 98.55 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont.................. 116.2 126.1 126.9 89.67 98.41 102.36 
BRMHROCONGS, 6 28 oe ree ce Ae Ne 12Se2 132.3 136.1 85.02 89.35 94.90 
Sena Lon MONE ONITSS LOT. VAT MUO 119.8 123.7 120.8 99.28 103.69 109.31 
mierton, Onin eeee cee gy 122.0 125:2 121. 7, 89.95 94.82 100.76 
Beeeuencr (nts... ieee Al 0 Colts 129.1 141.0 141.9 83.42 87.63 93.16 
EES tei ee 2 re 118.8 124.0 124.3 86.14 91.60 97.54 
BEER MAE ING. oc yscaiciaisic cts Sood. de chk ee eck: 110.6 112.3 112.3 92.53 95.78 99.51 
ertnanr vey, (Ont. 522007, 2S OSOL eMC ee. 20 104.0 103.8 104.4 91.98 95.42 104.50 
OO ee a a ie Sema Soe ae at 148.1 142.3 135.8 117.59 113.10 118.89 
REESODGHeH Ont, .2 ft 2 NRRL) ies ©) 124.2 132.8 134.9 98.34 103.44 107.23 
Gemouutinrines Ont... .<..-.0... Riel... 8). 8e0l. 131.9 139.8 140.8 106.39 106.81 113.51 
UMMAIIBRVOHG oi. ch cche M a Oe 130.4 137.5 138.1 83.41 88.51 93.64 
a ar a Sap os Saeed sn 111.2 124.7 130.2 116.35 127.44 137.46 
MEA MNHNIO. Ont... -..... Wee... sae. 115.7 120.1 119.0 110.92 112.71 117.86 
muerora Ont. si.n vz bo vec. a00. Pen. 2 129.7 139.6 139.7 81.45 84.97 89.50 
Sudbury, Ont.......... Set eee Bain eee 7 100.0 100.4 109.8 101.90 108.66 122.96 
meemnrins, nes) fo MOIOTE OO | 93.8 96.6 83.9 82.06 99.46 96.08 
(ENG Se enon ean Tare aaa pee 115.8 123.6 126.0 94.53 100.27 106.64 
Welland, Ont............ Siete. a SAME ante. MPR. sce 110.5 111.2 112.2 108.22 112.82 119.99 
Windsor, Ont......... tion IReIRTs 10 20h. 132.7 148.5 148.2 107.30 112.48 117.01 
Woodstock, Ont....... porte Se RRS ens Me 3 129.9 137.3 144.2 87.09 89.88 96.16 
Winnipeg, Man............. EL aR DAS 13 3 , 
ES ea eas Se eS 5 4 
MITER TONG, FOU S tog eevee hc ces weap 8 : 
algary, Altasic............0: wl 
Edmonton, Alta.... : 
mex muyren, Beer BASS GED eT 3 os: 
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12.—Anmnual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division, 1963-67, and 
Monthly Averages 1967 


Trans- 
a He F japupy, es 
ay coe nat moe seated nsur- lus- 
ee Forestry “Gnels fetal as Za Trade Msn Service! ee aA 
4 milling) ing tion se Beal posite 
Other Estate 
| Utilities 
cae) isGanl Pseet WS $ $4.5) ABE s | 8 
Averages— 
OGSse.. 25 cage 87.02 101.96 86.90 95.27 89.71 68.80 77.63 60.44 83.27 
NOCH, a. Be 92.13 105.738 90.42 100.06 93.32 71.07 81.88 62.30 86.51 
GK eRe, eee 96.81 111.58 94.78 107.92 98.77 73.49 88.29 65.76 91.01 
ONG care ee a 104.78 119.55 100.13 120.42 103.41 76.86 93.00 70.18 96.30 
HOO Teiertens: ces 113.64 129.13 106.53 130.83 113.15 81.24 99.02 74.98 102.76 
1967— 
January....... 107.36 126.46 103.06 128.46 109.27 78.41 95.74 73.14 99.57 
February.....| 114.62 128.00 103.94 130.14 111.49 79.92 95.95 73.91 100.85 
March....~....| 114.78 127.62 104.73 125.85 110.63 80.24 99.17 74.20 100.98 
Aparna eae ee 122.30 128.16 106.05 132.78 NaH 81.04 99.19 74.60 102.32 
IMLS? «4.8 109.45 127.87 105. 86 130.68 Oley! 81.45 99.35 74.49 102.19 
TUT Orye cr Beckers 105.90 128.92 106.60 132.25 112.59 82.14 99.81 75.23 102.96 
ARG Bea Girlie 109.10 127.25 106.12 133.59 113.82 82.51 100.08 76.31 103.35 
August........ 108.06 128.62 106.73 135.13 113.52 82.23 99.83 76.41 103.66 
September....| 118.69 130.39 108.45 135.98 115.28 82.17 99.53 75.89 104.77 
October....... 119.82 132.52 109.32 134.74 115.92 81.83 99.13 76.44 105.10 
November....| 124.72 133.59 109.71 134.62 116.42 81.24 99.73 77.09 105.26 
December....} 112.72 133.36 107.83 113.37 115.38 81.56 100.44 76.54 102.49 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business services. 


Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners.—The monthly survey of 
employment and payrolls covers statistics of hours of work and paid absence of those 
wage-earners for whom records of hours are maintained, together with the corresponding 
totals of gross wages paid. ‘These wage-earners are mainly hourly rated production work- 
ers; information on hours is frequently not kept by employers for ancillary workers nor, in 
many industries and establishments, for any wage-earners. Salaried employees are ex- 
cluded by definition from the series. As a result of these exclusions, data are available 
for fewer industries and workers than are covered in the employment and average weekly 
wage and salary statistics. 


During the period 1963-67, there was little change in average weekly hours but average 


hourly and weekly wages rose substantially. For the most part, upward wage-rate revisions © 


in all industries were responsible for the increases. Technological changes, which in many 
cases involve the employment of more highly skilled workers at the expense of those in the 
lower-paid occupations, also contributed to the advance of average hourly earnings. From 
1963 to 1967, average weekly wages rose 21.8 p.c. in manufacturing, 26.9 p.c. in mining and 
39.6 p.c. in construction. Average hourly earnings increased 23.1 p.c. in manufacturing, 
26.8 p.c. in mining and 39.3 p.c. in construction. In construction, 1967 average hourly 
earnings of $3.12 and average weekly wages of $128.76 represented increases of 11.4 p.c. 
and 9.1 p.c., respectively, over the 1966 levels. 
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13.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1963-67, and Monthly Averages 1967 


All Manufactures Mining (incl, milling) Construction 
Year =e 
and Month Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average 
Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
Hours | Earnings| Wages Hours | Earnings | Wages Hours | Earnings] Wages 
] No. SeelT $ No. § $ No. $ $ 
Averages— 
Hobo... .-. 50-5 40.8 1.95 79.51 42.0 2.24 93.87 41.2 2.24 92.20 
i eee 41.0 2.02 82.96 42.2 2.31 97.43 41.4 2.35 97.39 
a 41.1° 2.12 86.94r 42.4 2.43 102.92" 41.5r 2.53" 105.11 
a ee 40.8 2.25 91.65 42.2 2.60° 109.77© 42.2° 2.80" 118.06" 
ys i ee 40.3 2.40 96.84 41.9 2.84 119.09 41.3 3.12 128.76 
1967— 
January....... 40.1 2.33 93.26 42.5 2.76 117.11 41.0 3.07 125.80 
February..... 40.2 2.35 94.23 42.7 2.78 118.87 41.3 3.09 127.47 
Ee Sa 40.1 2.37 95.02 42.1 2.80 117.98 39.2 3.11 122.05 
Sia a 40.5 2.38 96.50 41.9 2.81 117.62 41.3 3.18 131.07 
VERY stocky: oes 40.3 2.38 96.06 42.0 2.82 118.29 41.2 3.13 128.67 
i en 40.6 2.39 97.18 42.3 2.83 119.78 42.4 3.08 130.66 
1 ae 40.2 2.40 96.45 40.9 2.87 117.45 43.0 3.08 132.33 
August.....:.. 40.5 2.40 97.43 41.7 2.85 118.71 43.5 3.09 134.07 
September.... 40.8 2.43 99.20 41.7 2.88 120.23 43.2 3.12 134.81 
October....... 40.8 2.45 99.88 42.2 2.90 122.34 42.2 3.15 133.02 
November.... 40.7 2.46 100.18 42.4 2.92 123.81 41.6 3.19 132.93 
December.... 38.7 2.50 96.78 41.0 2.97 121.90 33.2 8.17 105.24 


14.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Selected Urban Areas, 1965-67 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry, Province and 
Urban Area —— — 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 
Now No: No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 
Mining (incl. milling)...... 42.4 42.2 41.9 2.43 2.60 2.84 102.92 109.77 119.09 
Metal mining............. 41.8 41.5 41.3 2.52 2.70 2.98 105.19 112.21 122.79 
Coal Mining. ss coceyss-|( Aled 42.5 42.6 1.96 2.02 PRBS 80.78 85.61 90.68 
Manufacturing............ 41.1 40.8 40.3 2.12 2.25 2.40 86.94 91.65 96.84 
Durable goods!........... 41.7 41.3 40.8 2.30 2.438 2.58 96.16 100.31 105,32 
Non-durable!............. 40.4 40.3 39.8 1.93 2.06 ae 77.92 82.92 88.37 
Construction.............. 41.5 42.2 41.3 2.53 2.80 3.12 105.11 118.06 128.76 
OT ae ae 39.5 40.0 39.3 2.62 2.86 3.17 103.638 114.27 124.53 
Engineering............... 45.8 46.5 45.3 2.36 2.69 3.03 108.15 125.28 137.15 
Other— 
Wrban transits s)..0 0. 0. 42.7 42.9 42.8 2.45 2.66 2.91 104.63 114.38 124.55 
Highway and bridge 
maintenance............ 40.3 40.9 39.9 1.92 20.1 2.22 77.32 82.37 88.71 
Hotels, restaurants and 
BROLIN: <2 i8c «tn tcc 36.1 85.1 34.2 || 1.22 1.31 1.39 44.16 45.93 47.57 
Laundries, cleaners and 
eS SS ee ee 39.2 39.0 38.8 1.23 1.31 1.40 48.07 50.96 54.51 


1 Durable goods inanufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral products; non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries, 
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14.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Selected Urban Areas, 1965-67—concluded 


Average | Average | Average 
Weekly Hours | Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry, Province and | 
Urban Area | 
1965 1966 1967 | 1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 
|| 
No. | No. | No. | § $ $ $ $ $ 
Province | 
Manufacturing | 
Newfoundland.............. 41.5 41.0 40.8 |) 1.73 1.90 2.06 71.78 77.69 84.01 
Nowatocotiate.>. ...¢..85f8: 40.7 40.6 39.89) e577 1.85 1.94 72.01 75.11 77.37 
New Brunswick............. 41.6 41.9 | 41.1 1.75 1.86 2.00 72.78 Gbuk 82.28 
Quebec... SNe... ete 41.8 Al Si tal. t 1.88 2.02 2.16 78.62 84.25 88.81 
CHEEREIG. 3. Save cs ee eee 41.2 40.7 40.3 || 2.24 2.37 2.52 |} 92.35 96.41 101.58 
Manitobas. . 2.0 se. c<eues ess 40.3 | 40.0 39.5 |) 1.84 1.94 2.14 | 74.17 77.72 84.44 
Saskatchewan..........--... 40.2 39.8 39.6 || 2.18 2.29 2.47 87.70 90.99 97 .82 
PU a eo ye OE sR 40.2 39.9 39.5 || 2.14 2.27 2.45 || 86.18 yp dO on 96.83 
British Columbia........... 37.9 37.7 37.7 | 2.62 2.78 3.01 || 99.50 104.93 113.20 
| | | 
Selected Urban Area } | 
Manufacturing 
Montreal) 20082. c= dees 41.2 41.1 40.5 || 1.93 2.05 ey 79.37 84.30 89.28 
"EOQEORLG. ..6 cbs fac one eee | 40.9 40.9 40.4 | 2515 2.29 2.43 88.23 93.56 98.47 
aahlon’ «.. 83.0... os5 eee | 40.7 40.2 39.9 2.50 w64e | 2.79 101.73 105.83 111.41 
Wander: J. fantes: 25 2ee eee | 42.5 42.3 41.8 | 2.69 2.81 2.95 114.31 118.85 123.63 
Wernines:). 8h sie2. 22. ee | 40.2 39.8 39.3 i) £282 1.92 2.10 73.34 76.54 82.59 
VSHCORVED«.. 6302... od0 one ee 37.9 37.6 37.6 | 2.55 2.70 2.90 96.57 101.29 108.86 
| | 


Subsection 2.—Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing* 


Since 1946 an annual survey of earnings and hours of work in manufacturing has been 
conducted using (since 1948) the last week of October as the survey week. Information 
is collected during this normal or representative working week of the year, following 
generally the same concepts, definitions and coverage as in the larger establishment monthly 
employment survey. If strikes or other unusual working conditions distort the norm for 
this week, a more suitable week is substituted. Over the whole period, earnings and 
hours of work in manufacturing have been reported by sex and category and since 1951 
figures have been available for clerical and related workers as distinct from other salaried 
employees. In addition, the distribution of employees by weekly earnings has been col- 
lected periodically since 1950 and the distribution of wage-earners by hours worked or 
paid for was collected each year from 1946 to 1949 and periodically thereafter. 


However, Tables 15 and 16 give figures for 1963-67 only, since at this point there was 
a break in continuity with previous years. The new establishment concept introduced 
in 1961 drew into the manufacturing universe some activity reports, such as sales branches, 
which formerly reported to other industries; these are now coded to manufacturing when 
they form part of an establishment, the principal activity of which is manufacturing. The 
survey was not carried out in 1961 and 1962 and revised figures are available only from 
1963. Also, it should be noted that the 1967 survey data were collected and compiled 
on the revised (1960) standard industrial classification basis which classifies the manufactur- 
ing industries into 20 major industrial groups, replacing the 17 groups of the 1948 classifica- 
tion system. The new classification is used in Tables 17 and 18. 


< ra information is givenin DBS annual report Earnings and Hours of Workin Manufacturing (Catalogue 
No. 72-204). 
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15.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Employees in Manufacturing, Survey Week 
1963-67, and Percentage Increases over Previous Year 


Nors.—Survey week is the last week of October. This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962 (see p. 776). 


Male Female Both Sexes 
Wear Average genes Average pees Average ee 
Earnings | Previous Earnings Previous Earnings Previous 
Year Year Year 

| AVERAGE Hourty WAGES 

3 p.c. $ per | $ p.c. 
on he SS a ee pepe ota | 2.13 1.27 rs 1.94 
i i eee See | 2,21 3.7 1.33 4.7 2.02 4.1 
i... SU eeres a aR Bee ee 2.33 5.4 1.41 6.0 | 2.14 5.9 
RDO hi toy org. 28) Shes ae HS os en 2.50 7.3 1.51 vig 2.29 7.0 
ol a nae Berane eee 2.66 6.4 1.63 7.9 2.44 10.9 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
$ p.c. $ p.c; $ p.c. 
RAR =) = Heme See cos «cate aathels oy. cree 90.04 bee 49.31 = 80.79 
1 Oe ee eee re ae ee 94.08 4.5 51.45 4.3 84.37 4.4 
MD bo a atonal egy. gETeE Ss MRE 99.50 5.8 54.88 6.7 89.39 5.9 
es Se ee ea 105.45 6.0 58.01 5.7 94.52 5.7 
Se eee oe | 111.25 5.5 61.59 6.2 || 99.91 5.7 
AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 

| $ p.c. 3 p.c. $ p.c. 
TA imaenesene manerenen Deine 128.67 - 64.24 Fe 111.40 ’ 
iD hoes 2c Gee de eae, ieee 133.64 3.9 66.51 3.5 115.59 3.8 
a Bs area Reais Sate | 139.01 4.0 69.35 4.3 120.30 4.1 
eel. i agli a FA gent ph Het 147.95 6.4 75.26 8.5 || 128.79 sit 
Ae i 2S ee eae 155.76 5.3 80.21 6.6 | 135.94 5.6 


16.—Proportions of Male and Female Employees classified as Salaried Staff, 
Survey Week 1962-67 
Nore.—Survey week is the last week of October. This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962 (see p. 776). 


1 
Durable Goods | Non-durable Goods | All Manufacturing 
i 
Year I 
Male Female = = Ps Male Female tae - | Male Female ikea en 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. | p.c. p.c. p.c. 
SEL... Su. 21.7 43.9 24.5 25.0 22.2 24.0 23.3 27.4 24.3 
MOA se. 2. A... 21.4 43.6 24.2 25.2 22.1 24.1 23.2 27.3 24.2 
ed a oe Pick 42.4 23.8 25.6 22.3 24.5 23.1 27.4 24.1 
ES 23.1 42.9 25.8 28.0 23.4 26.5 25.3 28.8 26.1 
_ 24.4 44.5 27.1 29.0 24.8 27.6 26.5 30.2 27.4 
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17.—Average Hours and Earnings of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing, by Industry, 
Province and Selected Urban Area, Survey Week 1967 


Nors.—Survey week is the last week of October; based on the revised standard industrial classification. 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Earnings 
Industry, Province and 
Urban Area 
Male |Female Boe Male | Female aes Male Female ee 
No No No. $ $ $ | $ $ $ 
| 
Industry 
Foods and beverages....... 41.7 36.7 40.3 2.34 HEGY TRANG 97.61 57.59 86.83 
Tobacco processing and 
PROQUCUS: Sy. os Adu aiccrate 42 38.2 36.1 eyo 2.88 2.59 2.74 110.07 93.26 101.47 
Rubber products............| 48.7 38.9 42.7 2.73 1.73 2.54 119.37 67.44 108.19 
Leather products........... 40.4 38.3 39.3 1.98 1.41 1.69 80.17 54.16 66.57 
Textile products............ 42.3 39.7 41.4 2.09 1.62 1.98 88.49 64.45 80.10 
Koniobing mils see... owe 45.3 39.1 40.8 1.88 1.42 1.56 84.97 55.30 63.59 
Glotihting wee me enue ween ae coe 39.0 36.6 37.1 2.29 1.48 1.66 89.16 54,16 61.33 
Wood products..............| 40.9 39.9 40.9 2.34 1.67 2.31 95.85 66.48 94.45 
Furniture and fixtures....... 43.5 40.2 43.0 2.03 1.56 1.97 88.34 62.80 84.61 
Paper and allied industries..| 42.1 38.4 41.8 3.04 1.68 2.92 128.03 64.60 121.77 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries........... 39.0 36.2 38.3 3.19 eas 2.88 124.41 63.50 110.59 
Primary metal industries...j 41.0 39.4 40.9 3.04 2.38 3.02 124.46 93.74 123.76 
Metal fabricating industries.| 42.0 39.4 41.7 2.70 1.69 2.62 113.34 66.72 109.18 
Machinery (exceptelectrical)| 41.4 38.7 41.3 2.82 1.94 2.78 116.72 74.83 114.71 
Transportation equipment...| 42.3 38.0 42.1 2.93 1.91 2.87 124.02 72.71 120.86 
Electrical products.......... 41.8 39.1 40.9 2.62 1.86 2530 109.25 72.69 96.85 
Non-metullic mineral 
products .4 ees 44.0 39.8 4397 2.61 1.94 2.56 114.96 ee? 111.75 
Petroleum and coal products} 42.2 27.0 42.1 3.48 2.14 3.47 147.10 57.76 146.04 
Chemicals and chemical 
Products. qa.452 ee eee 41.5 38.7 41.0 2.83 1.74 2.64 T7282 67.12 108.24 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
ANGUSETICS a esse weer ase 41.9 38.9 40.7 2.31 1.52 2.00 96.54 59.24 81.41 
Totals, Manufacturing; 41.8 37.9 40.9 2.66 1.63 2.44 111.25 61.59 99.91 
Durable goods!............. 41.9 39.2 41.6 2272 1.83 2.63 113.92 71.82 109.54 
Non-durable goods!......... 41.6 37.5 40.2 2.59 1.56 2.26 107.82 58.69 90.88 
Province ‘ 
Newfoundland.............. 42.8 36.9 42.1 2.20 0.97 2.08 93.87 35.74 87.64 
INOVa SCOtldse ean cee nonce 41.1 34.1 39.7 22 1.16 1.96 86.92 39.45 77.69 
New Brunswick............. 43.2 35.8 41.8 2.22 1.19 2.05 96.02 42.42 85.71 
QuebeO mem tetas asitnek are 42.7 38.1 41.5 2.43 1.54 2.21 103.79 58.77 91.45 
Ontario alate SM ataES se TE IE IE Oe ets 41.8 38.4 41.0 2.80 itary 2.57 117.13 65.79 105.55 
GIT Os sit accuee she mane 41.1 37.1 40.0 2.44 1.46 2.20 100.18 54.26 87.93 
Saskatchewan............... 40.5 38.2 40.2 2.58 1.65 2.47 104.31 62.95 99.48 
Alberta Selafeiucevercacsaea etree 41.1 36.9 40.4 2.61 1.69 2.47 107.07 62.23 99.99 
British Columbia........... 38.3 34.6 37.9 3.18 1.94 3.06 121.89 67.03 116.08 
Selected Urban Area 
Montreal es, Yee) 2 27h. eee 42.5 37.9 41.0 2.53 1.63 2.26 107.65 61.75 92.83 
Toronto ao. etree asi Meira 42.2 39.0 41.3 2.78 Ball 2.49 117.57 66.62 102.59 
VAM CONE. ce esomgs: spo ae 40.8 38.1 40.4 3.03 1.72 2.84 123.31 65.38 114.74 
Windsor. bas ne enemas 42.5 38.5 41.8 3.09 2.26 2.96 131.46 87.15 123.80 
Witinipe gs diane cme ai cians 40.9 37.0 39.8 2.41 1.48 2.18 99.35 54.93 86.77 
Vancouver:.ste gs... cect 38.1 35.6 37.7 3.14 1.97 2.97 119.71 69.93 111.98 


_. 1 The durable goods group includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), Via gla equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral products; the non-durable goods group includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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Subsection 3.—Estimates of Employment* 


a 


Estimates of employees by province and industry are produced by adding together | 


data from the long-standing employment and earnings survey of larger establishments, 
from a sample survey of smaller establishments, and from special surveys in the non-com- 
mercial sector. These estimates are available from 1961 on a monthly basis. 


The estimates of employees are more reliable indicators of changes in total employment 


than the large-establishment employment indexes released in the publication Employment 
and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries. However, the design of the sample survey does 


not permit the publication of extensive geographic and industrial detail and the large- | 


establishment employment indexes are the only source of current information of this type. 


* More detailed information is given in DBS monthly publication Estimates of Employees by Province and | 


Industry (Catalogue No. 72-008). 


19.—Estimates of Numbers of Employees, by Industrial Division, 1963-67, and by Month 1967 


Manufacturing Transpor- 
Year Mines, © {££ $$ AA tation, 
and Forestry rae N co Comat 
and Oi on- ion nication 
Month Wells Durables durables Total and Other 
Utilities 
"000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Annual Average— 
1963.5. §: Se Rata: 67.9 106.1 647.9 747.3 1,395.2 303.8 580.1 
NO Garters are estates. 70.7 107.4 689.6 774.3 1,464.0 320.7 597.7 
OGD erie or Cone 71.6 114.2 741.2 794.1 1,535.2 354.1 615.0 
LOG Gre coving aces 72.3 116.7 792.4 826.2 1,618.5 377.2 633.8 
ULSLGY diessanen terrace arate Seater 70.8 118.4 793.5 828.5 1,622.0 361.4 650.7 
1967— 
JANUALY eee vse. aie te 69.5 114.6 793.2 809.5 1,602.7 325.2 620.4 
Bebriany eer eee 65.3 114.9 794.3 808 .6 1,602.8 312.6 619.1 
Marc hin ticctcr acini 54.5 116.5 792.4 811.2 1,603.6 310.6 622.3 
Pal leh eet Ree Bebe Rare 48.2 113.3 793.7 811.1 1,604.8 834.4 635.9 
BY Rea eielsjaaenehatee 63.5 118.1 794.1 827.3 1,621.4 367.8 657.8 
JUNC eee... cen 80.1 122.3 797.0 848.5 1,645.5 390.0 676.1 
July Sere eae ne 82.9 124.1 791.5 847.7 1,639.1 406.3 680.1 
AN aust ener ae oce 84.8 123.8 805.1 863.4 1,668.5 410.3 678.8 
September........... 82.9 119.9 799.2 849.7 1,648.9 403.6 668.5 
Octaherse 1.2 79.3 118.2 790.4 836.4 1,626.8 394.5 659.7 
November........... 74,2 118.8 796.1 829.5 1,625.6 373.0 657.6 
December........... 64.1 116.1 775.3 799.6 1,574.9 308.2 632.5 
5 Personal Services 
inance : 
Public Total, 
Trade | Insurance | Commer- | , mies a Admini- || Specified 
Kstate cial oS cial 7 Total stration Industries 
Sector Sector 
000 000 000 "000 000 000 000 
Annual Average— 
OG Seer on contelat 790.2 215.8 415.9 589.5 1,005.4 201.4 4,666.0 
OG aero Riccccciacta eas 821.7 227.0 449.1 624.7 1,073.8 232.1 4,915.0 
LOG Saree. clase ieeies 864.3 235.3 493.0 661.8 1,154.8 237.2 5,181.7 
OGG pete carat, ote 910.9 244.3 540.6 711.4 1,252.0 246.1 5,471.8 
OG TF ceeter tetas. vos terete 934.6 260.0 577.1 773.1 1,350.3 267.2 5,635.4 
1967— 
Vantarye een. ieee 907.4 247.5 535.0 740.0 1,275.0 250.0 5,412.3 
ebriary.n mere ete 894.3 252.0 537.3 757.2 ° 1,294.5 251.1 5,406.6 
March BO Or tic. eee 901.4 254.9 542.9 760.5 1,303.4 254.6 5,421.8 
MAD Ses ace ate Be oeeicels 915.0 255.8 555.5 757.0 1,312.5 253.6 5,473.5 
IMG ee Yi sece. mene 923.1 258.3 582.2 766.0 1,348.2 265.2 5,623.4 
JUNC a picoceee 945.4 261.7 612.2 766.1 1,378.3 270.0 5,769.4 
CIT KAS ce Speen Seen 7B 8 939.6 264.3 624.1 745.8 1,369.9 285.8 5,792.1 
PAUP USU cs cect atc oe 938.0 266.0 616.6 747.7 1,364.3 286.7 5,821.2 
September...... f 944.2 264.3 598.7 791.8 1,390.5 281.7 5, 804.5 
October.... 2 952.5 266.0 588 .8 808.3 1,397.1 276.3 5,770.4 
November........... 975.5 264.8 572.4 818.9 1,391.3 268.0 5,748.8 
December........... 979.4 264.2 559.8 818.5 1,378.3 263.0 5,580.7 
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Subsection 4.—Estimates of Labour Income* 


Wages and salaries, as shown in Table 20, include living allowances, bonuses, commis- 
sions and “‘tips’”’ and are measured prior to deductions of all kinds (income tax, employees’ 
contributions to the unemployment insurance fund and to welfare and pension funds, etc.). 
Both money payments and payments in kind (i.e., free board and lodging) made to or on 
behalf of residents of Canada, excluding military pay and allowances, are included in the 
total of wages and salaries. Retroactive wage payments are included in the month in 
which they are paid. Supplementary labour income comprises payments made by em- 
ployers on behalf of their employees in order to provide them with future benefits, either 
definite or contingent. Specifically, these payments include employers’ contributions to 
employee welfare and pension funds, to workmen’s compensation and industrial vacation 
funds, and to the unemployment insurance fund. 


06) detailed information is given in DBS monthly publication Estimates of Labour Income (Catalogue No. 


20.—Wages and Salaries, by Industry, and Supplementary Labour Income, 1963-67, and 
by Month 1967 
Norr.—Based on the unrevised standard industrial classification. Figures are unadjusted for seasonal variation. 
(Millions of dollars) 


. Trans- 
Year Mire, Manufac- | Construc Motor ; Public 
s $s ei uc- ra; 
Month Figh aioe Forestry Mining turing tion a and Utilities 
: ommuni- 
Trapping cation 
Annual Average— 
1963 235 308 572 6,045 1,419 2,008 397 
244 343 600 6, 582 1,582 2,129 421 
252 378 678 7,262 1,962 2,316 455 
260 410 737 8,090 2,448 2,513 486 
264 431 813 8,581 2,546 2,815 562 
13.4 33.0 64.5 683.5 190.3 224.2 42.8 
13.2 34.0 65.4 689.0 184.2 220.0 43.1 
14.7 29.9 66.4 697.0 187.6 220.4 43.7 
17.5 28.0 64.6 701.1 201.2 226.0 44.2 
21.3 32.4 66.9 710.6 212.4 234.4 44.0 
27.7 37.3 69.8 722.7 223.4 241.7 46.0 
33.9 39.5 69.4 719.1 234.5 246.2 48.3 
AGT ST See es Set eats 34.6 38.8 70.0 733.4 240.7 245.4 49.8 
September 29.6 43.5 68.7 739.8 238.1 243.2 50.1 
October 23.6 42.6 68.9 732.9 234.9 241.6 49.9 
November 18.4 41.3 69.4 eS ere 221.1 240.7 50.4 
December 16.4 30.6 69.3 718.1 177.6 230.8 49.9 
Finance 
i Govern- Total Supple- 
Insur- Total 
Trade ance Service Beas Weer rie Labour 
and Real ilitar da F BDOUE Income 
watate military Salaries Income 
Annual Average— 
Peo bes sts stat bverlc:s » 3,089 955 3,697 1,949 20,674 873 21,547 
nes Sige as Hee 3,358 1,046 4,137 2,065 22,507 926 23, 433 
aie, ie Il Say 3,714 1,134 4,690 2,220 25,061 975 26, 036 
LT le Re eagle ees eng 4,125 1,230 5,340 2,486 28,125 1,203 29,328 
ons ne iia fees oct Mi 4,527 1,334 6,034 2,830 30,737 1,648 32,385 
1967— 
PHOUAIV 0) 6...» 354.6 107.2 470.3 213.5 2,397.3 119.2 2,516.5 
Pebruary ..:......004 354.6 107.9 477.8 213.6 2,402.8 135.2 2,538.0 
LEAT a ae ee 360.3 108.6 490.0 218.9 2,437.5 137.5 2,575.0 
oS a 366.8 109.3 497.9 222.5 2,479.1 140.8 2,619.9 
LE ee a oe oe 373.3 110.1 509.4 231.1 2,545.9 139.0 2,684.9 
Pts CEB oo oclon d 382.5 110.8 520.7 243.3 2,625.9 144.8 2,770.7 
SS ee eee 379.2 111.5 476.6 251.0 2,609.2 145.9 2,755.1 
UG A A oie ea victe wi 377.9 112.2 484.0 253.7 2,640.5 144.9 2,785.4 
September........... 385.8 112.9 526.6 250.8 2,689.1 139.7 2,828.8 
BIGEODER... fabce..cuie ot 388.6 113.7 527.9 244.6 2,669.2 140.5 2,809.7 
November........... 398.3 114.4 526.5 243.7 2,657.9 134.5 2,792.4 
December........... 404.8 115.1 526.6 243.6 2,582.8 126.0 2,708.8 
ee EL acct = atte aint era en lewd rsh da [tet | ttl (adn i | eli ge 
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Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and locality, with standard weekly 
hours of labour, are compiled by the Canada Department of Labour and published in the 
annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. The statistics are based on an 
annual survey covering some 35,000 establishments in most industries and apply to the 
last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. Average wage rates of time workers and average 
straight-time earnings of piece workers and other incentive workers for selected occupations 
are shown separately in the report but are combined in the calculation of industry index 
numbers shown in Table 21. Predominant ranges of rates for each occupation used are 
also given; overtime pay is excluded. 


The index numbers of Table 21 measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the level 
of wages in one industry with that in another. Information on concepts and methods of 
developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 


21.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1961-67 
(1961 =100) 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1961 are not available on the 1961 base; indexes for 1956-65 on the 1949 base are 
given in the 1967 Year Book at p. 763 and indexes back to 1901 on the same base appear in the Department of Labour 
publication Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour 1965. 


Manufacturing a ane 
| —} Gon. | Trans: ocal | Gen 
Year Log- Mining | Dur- | Non- 2H struc- | PT®- | Trade | Service Gov. eral 

ging Manu- F tion, ern- 
able |durable} jo oty,-| tion Be sWent Index 

Goods | Goods | eur , od 
ng 

U9GIe sans Cheer 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1962 ae beck 103.9 | 104.0} 102.1 | 103.3 | 102.7] 105.0} 103.1 | 108.5 | 101.9) 103.3) 103.1 
LOGS ene, ede 110.1 107.0 105.1 106.7 106.0 109.1 106.0 107.9 106.6 107.4 107.0 
1964.5. oe. Be 117.5 | 109.6 | 108.9] 110.5] 109.7] 113.9] 109.8} 111.0] 111.7] 111.5] 110.9 
1OGHER.c cr. sien 126.4 113.3 114.4 115.5 115.0 119.8 114.3 116.9 118.4 118.1 116.5 
UOC GM a. 0e os 140.2 122.7 121.2 121.9 121.6 129.8 122.3 123.9 125.5 124.6 124.0 
NI GY 4, amen See ae 156.0 | 130.2 | 130.0] 131.0] 130.5 | 142.0} 132.8] 132.5 | 1838.9] 186.9) 133.4 


22.— Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1967 


Saint Sher- 


Industry and Occupation ieee tohns Be ne PA ke i 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. 
Construction (building and structures only)- : 

Bricklayer and mason......06¢000+0+-00eeee ses 2.82 3.15 3.10 4.10 4.00 4.13 
Bulldozerioperasor:...cn< te eee ae. Me aeme ora _ 1.94 2.80 3.35 3.65 3.65 
Carpenter. 2. cet. occod ake MER Iets « ote 3 Sores mae: 2.80 2.95 2.90 3.89 3.90 3.93 
Cement finish ents occ nn eee: ates MEM ee — — 2.65 3.66 3.50 3.40 
Crane operator...........602 ener n eee ewee es 2.45 2.32 2.70 4.00 4.15 4.10 
EGC ERICIAT. Net. ois ter Rete abe een ee 3.08 3.00 3.00 4,25 4.40 4,45 
Labourer Dele 1.90 2.45 8.12 2.95 2.70 
Marble and tile setter....... 2.82 -- 3.00 4.10 pede 3.45 
Painter (brush) et... «26. tear 2.45 2.40 2.80 3.79 3.30 3.30 
PISS tener $i... 2ecte yeas ok 6 Rees oh Meee as 3.08 3.15 3.10 4.10 BEG: 3.95 
iPlamber... £.06b 5.0. beeen. os See oe 3125 2715 3.00 4.25 4.37 4.50 
Sheetimetaliworker:. 0. eek ori Se 2.60 2.50 3.00 4.25 4.09 4.10 
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22.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1967—continued 


Halifax, pet Sher- Montreal,| Toronto, |Hamilton, 
N.S. } Ont. | Ont. 


hn, brooke, 


Industry and Occupation 
N.B. | Que. | @¥& 


$ | $ $ | $ $ 
per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr, per hr. per hr. 
Manufacturing and Other Industries—! 


iGreneral dabourer, male: ;.....6.. ese. eee. se cess 1.88 1.80 1.91 2.06 2.20 2.28 
Maintenance Trades— 
ATHONGEDs Fc ais seis delle 0.05.00 5 pete « ae: 2.55 230 2.37 2.79 2.90 3.10 
70 GRD CIES RG Se 2 See Oe ae eee 2.74 2.68 2.66 3.01 3.14 3.33 
LL aS ais ee ae beret” Fe ane Bee 2.68 2.58 280 2.91 2.99 3.37 
PERSON GREE cen b th tec cae de Bhs oaths hemee 2.42 2.33 2.35 2.90 2.95 3.18 
Soe saeey peta Fences Sa) Srey — 2.84 2.68 2.90 3.09 3.01 
RDO OLED orc ciebuache ss « ’ Aan’ Soe eeenns 2.97 2.68 2.78 3.10 3.23 3.23 
Tooland'die makers:.........00..... Ae 2.84 — 2.36 3.01 3.23 Ssen ly 
SMOG EES ameter ad sas ek eras. > : Ee. 2.64 2.52 2.56 2.78 2.77 3.08 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy... B. 1.93 1.93 1.96 2.30 2.49 2.55 
ruoker, NOWer. .£ . ase... 2. a. + ce : ee me 1.89 2,28 1.93 2.45 2.50 2.67 
: per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. 
Office Occupations, Male— 
MOK KCODETASENIOL |... ee cnc ss Ses Poh ol se ob 109 111 109 127 126 125 
lerk, intermediate, . io... 2.05. sites ee ke 80 85 78 90 92 99 
SOF BONIGD fa. weRs cs ae PBs esd ee 103 107 108 120 119 130 
CUD RCs eee rleieelien sete mip et 82 83 91 98 104 109 
Draughtsman, intermediate...... : 2% 95 111 111 117 119 113 
Draughtsman, senior............ a4: Sere 125 145 139 148 148 142 
Office Occupations, Female— 
BOER IDLE MOG IAL 2h. a arte oiceargeien 6 eas. 64 68 64 76 79 76 
Machine Operator— 
Weck keeping 4 sahib ett’ Jovanrdenitee “bef oka 61 59 59 69 73 70 
‘CEE ACH ee ents ae Osea 63 63 62 73 76 70 
RTP OMPCLOLIN: See, Seton test hs ee ook oe Lae et. 66 68 63 80 82 74 
Becretary. AGONlOT.seock. es «ddl oieistastpes eh See 84 85 79 97 97 93 
BCENOLTADDEL, JUNIOL.-. ec. nie:0 v2.0. 005,250 « ee: 64 65 64 73 72 71 
PEED EApLEM SCMION. Se... 2s. see es ae ee here es 74 73 76 86 83 85 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 61 57 65 72 74 70 
MEANT E, WINTON oo 5305 Schoss spchs, 555 0585 <0 5,0 ts oh oan ee 55 51 55 62 65 65 
BRIat HOMO LS: hrc tre te eet a hae weet loe eae 65 61 63 74 76 73 
=) ie F Saska- Edmon- Van- 
Winnipeg,| Regina, an Calgary, fon Sucer 
Man. Sask. Sask: Alta. dei B.C. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. 
Construction (building and structures only)- 
riekiayer and. MASON. ).ccsseiecoccccrssvewse: 3.50 3.30 3.30 3.50 3.50 4.00 
PSHUUOLEn OPCLAtOr=. Tosca seca sees es 2.65 Dal2 2.12 2.80 2.80 3.96 
RSMEMIUOT |). 6 Metts oo chs o> oka sn de dec 3.35 3.05 3.00 3.45 3.40 4.14 
Cement finisher... ..3- 4.6 «3 nS. 2. eee 2.70 2.28 2.48 2.75 3.00 3.65 
Crane operator........... a3 i 3.00 2.22 2.22 3.25 3.25 4.17 
Electrician.......... 3.70 3.30 3.50 3.55 3.50 4.75 
PEADOUTEL 5 «oa. pew, «:- 2.40 2.13 2.13 2.40 2.40 3.24 
Marble and tile setter.......... 3.10 — 3.10 3.35 3.45 4.08 
PAUNteE (DruBli) eeccesclesc sce 3.05 E75 2.75 2.95 2.75 3.76 
BABEEIOY 5, 2.1.) 2 r IR osisiayo s ees 3.40 3.30 3.25 8.25 3.55 4.15 
eT RPO HE PREY a aeverchotssq.aissesacapeiliasi ts. ncaa ee 3.57 3.55 3.55 3.65 3.70 3.99 
PPR AP OAL WOLKEL welt. cacti aaa inys diesen? oad 3.05 3.40 3.15 3.20 3.65 3.64 
Manufacturing and Other Industries—! 
peneral labourer, MAIO) -.35 0.65806 ae one esos 2.02 1.91 2aAt JAZ 2.10 2.58 
Maintenance Trades— 
ROREDEDLED fobs Shiai s «.cs «thin: tack 4> ad Se: 2.85 2.57 2.63 2.98 2.87 3.25 
Ra EAMAATUSEHATY o- avenstertetrroyere rvovere eves itehe eres order ansiras 2.88 3.04 2.95 3.32 3.29 3.46 
CEL SLE 2ppnessglil ie oe oer GL IER OF OORT 2.91 3.17 3.01 3.16 3.18 3.28 
PPOBEING ss cen tees oe eee Te eee tlk oo 2.85 2.80 QT 2.91 2.90 3.33 
UE ASNE TELUS Ge wn sigtrcartuip heise we) sce sa wrote ha abeevoraiivene 3.01 3.18 2.84 3.00 3.18 3.56 
MELE SSO ce 5 cate cele cietetee te Sate stare 2.98 3.30 3.03 3.26 3.26 3.34 
OAR CUO MAKON. 55. c5.s cass deeb veecns 2.71 oo _— 3.01 3.28 3.35 
OO de hie Sage ag Ri ee Os Oe 2.88 3.02 2.66 3.03 2.95 3.32 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy.............. 2.02 2.09 2.16 2.25 2.20 2.88 
EES VOCE ss ns soles fo des ins edir'e fobs nae 5 2.26 2.49 2.11 2.35 2.55 2.94 


1 “Other Industries”’ consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communication (including radio and TV); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 
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22.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1967—concluded 


as . Saska- Edmon- Van- 
: Winnipeg,| Regina, Calgary 
Industry and Occupation : toon, ton, couver 
- conse pan reteee WS Sue emake eh 
$ $ $ $ 
per wk per wk per wk per wk per wk per wk 
Office Occupations, Male— 
Bookkeeper, SCnlOns. a0) ecw c ces vores cc nuscie es 108 114 130 129 122 130 
Clerk, intermediate Michelet chokes 84 81 87 97 87 92 
@lerks senior syscedcictiy: Taker ae ee ee eeeiee 110 108 108 123 117 126 
(GE, (Ord Orton acre ste Mego aictge steko ers metaei elon eer 89 89 88 96 100 107 
Draughtsman, intermediate..................- 112 99 101 113 106 120 
Draugitsmanesenionser rah. caches eee eee 139 126 126 141 132 148 
Office Occupations, Female— 

@lerkvintenm od inte nna ae anta erie errne 68 68 72 76 71 79 

Machine Operator— 
Bookkeeping Wy. site. tacts. Steam. ecko eons 66 66 65 65 66 70 
Galcilating to..-ctin atomic oe cecil 69 72 68 70 72 75 
Payroll clerk ees: Mee voc t cee cans tele Seat es ears 71 82 76 79 74 80 
SHGIGLENNI, ROMO Ri rooac conan cobs wEbangeapess 89 89 85 97 87 94 
Stencgralp her, jUmlOnes ccs nigel eye eae ore 65 69 64 69 66 71 
Stenograplier, SCION. cugoac senate pee 77 75 77 Sie 76 81 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 61 63 63 67 66 71 
Vth tontchina tet 0) mananers GOS ST RAO CRE cr PEER anes 57 59 58 61 58 62 
Ey pish Senior cence seca alee oat regener 67 72 67 7 68 73 


Table 23 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries and all industries for the years 1965-67. The percentages in 
this table denote the proportions that employees 
ing specific items bear to the total number of all such employees in all establishments 
replying to the survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of employees actually 
covered by the various items. Further details and additional information are given 
in the annual report Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, compiled and published by 
the Canada Department of Labour and based on a survey at May 1 each year of some 35,000 
reporting units. 


23.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing and Ali Industries, 1965-67 


1965 1966 1967 
Item Manu- Manu- Manu- 
: All : All F All 
facturing . facturing . facturing : 
Industries Industries Industries Industries Industries Industries 
CovERAGE 
Non-office Employees— 
Reporting establishments... No. 8,993 20,592 8,332 19, 253 9,227 21,410 
imp loyieesi ac icseserres ce oe x 922,557 | 1,976,551 960,575 | 1,989,593 996,705 | 2,257,042 
Office Employees— 
Reporting establishments.. No. 8,040 18,949 7,985 19,396 9,257 22, 556 
iniployvieesine snc. see as ce 290,348 952,434 292,540 980,710 346,136 | 1,107,209 
PERCENTAGES OF NON-oFFICE EMPLOYEES 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
40 and under 77 76 el 79 80 79 
ied 40 and under 44 a 4 6 4 6 4 
Se ATOMIC ISR ROSS GO Crete 2 4 3 4 2 3 
see eo sctuareare if 5 9 4 6 5 
Over 45 and under 48 1 1 1 1 1 1 
TSAR E ert oa 3 5 2 4 2 4 
var are Oa ee de a ae 3 3 2 2 2 3 
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23.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing and All Industries, 1965-67—concluded 


1965 1966 1967 
Item Manu- Manu- Manu- 
: All : All : All 
facturing . facturing * facturing A 
Industries Industries Industries Industries Industries Industries 
PERCENTAGES OF Non-orrice EmpLoyees—concluded 
Employees on a five-day week...... 92 86 93 87 93 87 
Vacations with Pay— 
BV ORICON See 9 So fe tocuiine Sejers'oidleceie's 89 82 88 84 95 91 
After:l year or less: .secccces es 20 88 Si. 61 4h 60 
PV CATS Aare tesco cele Bi | 17 11 11 12 10 
BY VAGUS -Agscecnene ences « 29 16 26 14 27 16 
SED VOAIS S05 ccKiee sae c ee 19 11 16 8 8 5 
Other periods............ 1 — _ _ bj 1 
PEDROS. WeekSs-ccorrsarstsxerseeats 77 77 78 80 80 81 
After: Less than 10 years....... 16 27 23 83 26 88 
10 yearsc.uhaGd ok ieee 25 20 28 23 81 21 
(WEL So Ny AA ee: Ree 12 7 11 6 9 10 
LD“yeares nice eerste es a4 22 21 16 16 12 10 
20; yearsuc) Satie. CRs. <s 2 1 1 it 2 aH 
Other periods............ 1 1 — 1 _ _ 
Four weeks........... FOIE: | Omi fo 47 52 52 58 57 60 
After: Less than 25 years....... 26 28 88 41 40 40 
BO VOONS opts, Jeet nd esses 19 22 14 17 18 16 
More than 25 years...... 2 2 — _ —_ _ 
Paid Statutory Holidays............ 96 94 97 95 97 96 
cit ene mec ae ech te eeeehee 4 4 8 8 3 4 
EA SBC COME SD SOCOgee GeO. omit 4 8 8 4 8 
(ae Bre ed Sey eee eee 9 11 8 6 if 6 
Beas Pete CSE Saree ac aioe Wee cise: 61 85 48 89 42 85 
Preis ocak dtalias: 6 Be, ras sch, JYa, re Sheree, © 20 21 23 23 29 23 
INEOFO UMA OS See coe te woe otac ces 8 19 12 21 18 25 
PERCENTAGES OF Orrick EMPLOYEES 
Standard Weekly Hours— 
Mindens74. ¢ caostscs §. techn 2 30 33 32 39 29 34 
yp ee Ee ee eee eee 42 37 43 38 43 40 
Over 37} and under 40............. 7 4 5 3 5 2 
Ups ob inky GG fo tae ard “eye aie sike. oe 19 24 18 23 21 22 
CTA) ae vs tears Rieae at el Ml oe eis iciata 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Employees on a five-day week...... 97 97 98 98 98 97 
Vacations with Pay— 
airmen weeks te, 3: 98,59) Ae IH 93 77 94 80 98 86 
matters 4 year or leags. 227% icy. 85 72 86 76 91 82 
PAVCAIS cao tine iebeeees 6 8 6 8 6 8 
DS GAYA ge. 28 cease ate 2 1 2 1 2 1 
f) WARIS wx size, okele og ate uy std 1 1 1 _ 1 — 
Other periods............ _ _— _ =< = aa 
PEMPO! WOOEH,.tscracahacscetbiaes es 87 90 89 92 90 92 
After: Less than 10 years....... 22 46 80 62 84 56 
WU f=: een Ane. See 83 22 36 25 40 23 
a4 yetira 00.9.5 thas 13 6 10 4 7 7 
15 years 17 16 12 10 8 6 
20 years 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Other periods 1 1 _ — _ —— 
Bour Weeks, 05.5, . 08. ccdsdpesese 60 70 65 75 69 76 
After: Less than 25 years 34 87 50 61 50 61 
25 years 23 80 16 23 13 20 
More than 25 years 8 8 — 1 _ — 
Paid Statutory Holidays 99 99 100 100 100 100 
2 SR RE: ee Bee 8 2 2 2 2 
A AS Se eee See Hf 4 8 8 2 
BMbeas Seed, 5394, 56 $1 61 82 41 80 
Oster nF BS, 3 P00! 26 20 29 28 89 26 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. The rates presented 
in Table 24 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because the 
rates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired workers, 
the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than a 
measure of absolute wage levels. No attempt has been made to have the wage rates 
reflect such perquisites as separate housing accommodation, fuel, electricity and food 
which, under some conditions of hiring, are supplied by employers to their hired farm help. 


24.— Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1966-68 


Note.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1943-44 
edition. 


Jan. 15 | May 15 Aug. 15 


Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily , Monthly 
Province and Year 


| with | With-| wien | With- | wien | With-) with | With- | with | Witb-] wien | With- 


Board|,°“* | Board wen Board|,,0U* || Board ps Board|,°"" ,| Board noes 


$ g g $ Se 9p lel See $ Sc tas 
Maritime i 
Provinces— 

TOGO Fs ser Goma eee 6.00 | 7.607] 128.007} 165.00 || 6.60 | 7.80 | 129.00 | 178.00 |} 6.20 | 8.00 | 129.00 | 167.00 

1SGTES oe ee 6.30 | 8.30"| 144.00 | 196.00 || 6.80 | 8.70 | 148.00 | 197.00 || 7.10 | 8.80 | 149.00 | 185.00 

1968 oe SoBe 7.00 | 9.00 | 150.00 | 201.00 || 7.40 | 9.20 | 160.00 | 205.00 || 7.60 | 9.50 | 164.00 | 211.00 
Quebec— | 

1OGES. So rset 7.00 | 8.90 | 185.00 | 181.00 || 7.20 | 8.80 | 144.00 | 186.00 | 7.50 | 9.80 | 1388.00 | 191.00 

3 AV ee ee ee 7.40 | 9.50 | 145.00 | 198.00 || 7.7 9.50 | 155.00 | 199.00 |) 7.80 |10.380 | 155.00 | 213.00 

5 4S LR ResbaeieLS < 8.00 | 9.90 | 155.00 | 210.00 | 8.10 |10.10 | 165.00 | 221.00 || 8.30 |10.50 | 170.00 | 225.00 
Ontario— 

N9GB ce ccrde ote 7.60 | 9.70 | 170.00 | 218.00 || 8.10 | 9.90 | 182.00 | 236.00 || 8.40 |10.80 | 171.00 | 239.00 

(Uy eee Sees oe 8.10 |10.20 | 188.00 | 249.00 || 8.50 {10.80 | 203.00 | 252.00 |] 9.10 {11.30 | 185.00 | 256.00 

1968 oscars 3s 8.80 |10.90 | 191.00 | 262.00 I 9.40 |11.70 | 220.00 | 282.00 10.30 |12.50 | 238.00 | 289.00 
Manitoba— 

1966. 52 tose ase 7.30 | 9.20 | 138.00 | 185.00 |} 8.20 |10.20 | 176.00 | 218.00 || 8.40 |10.60 | 182.00 | 232.00 

BOGT irs oc tease core 7.90 |10.00 | 165.00 | 213.00 | 8.60 |10.70 | 194.00 | 248.00 |} 9.10 |11.607| 204.00 | 244.00 

ee ee che 8.40 |10.70 | 176.00 | 238.00 || 9.60 |11.80 | 216.00 | 264.00 || 9.50 {11.80 | 211.00 | 263.00 
Saskatchewan— | 

TDGB oe oetihcicae 7.60 | 9.70 | 144.00 | 188.00 | 9.00 |11.20 | 200.00 | 238.00 || 9.50 {11.30 | 199.00 | 243.00 

pt ieee Ae ane See 8.10 |10.40 | 171.00 | 216.00 || 9.90 |12.00 | 220.00 | 261.00 {10.30 |12.30°| 222.00 | 274.00 

1968S; «5,42 Mees 8.70 |11.00 | 177.00 | 239.00 10.20 |12.30 | 232.00 | 282.00 |/10.50 |12.50 | 238.00 | 285.00 
Alberta— | 

i aa Ge etie Mae 7.80 | 9.90 | 160.00 | 211.00 || 9.00 |11.20 | 190.00 | 243.00 |} 9.00 {11.80 | 189.00 | 241.00 

BU atin Gran: Ae 8.20 |10.40 | 175.00 | 230.00 || 9.20 |11.90 | 210.00 | 266.00 || 9.80 {12.10 | 209.00 | 263.00 

WOR ee pees eee 8.70 |10.90 | 187.00 | 254.00 |/10.00 |12.20 | 230.00 | 276.00 |110.40 {12.80 | 234.00 | 291.00 
British Columbia— 

gL Pete: SER en 8.80 |10.80 | 172.00 | 249.00 || 9.80 |11.50 | 195.00 | 275.00 || 9.00 11.60 | 195.00 | 267.00 

LL ae RA Co 9.30 |11.60 | 200.00 | 284.00 || 9.90 |12.10 | 208.00 | 293.00 || 9.60 |11.90 | 205.00 | 293.00 

SSCS eae eStore 9.60 |12.10 | 206.00 | 300.00 {10.20 |12.40 | 240.00 | 296.00 |/10.10 |12.20 | 248.00 | 300.00 
Totals— ci ci wiieae (vata ap liven! 

1966 ees hacks BSE 7-107| 9.00 | 151.00"| 200.00"|| 7.80 | 9.50 | 176.00 | 225.00 || 8.20 |10.40 | 176.00 | 230.00 

7 Ane So 7.30 | 9.50 | 167.00"! 225.007) 8.30 |10.50 | 197.00 | 251.00 | 8.60 |10.90 | 194.00 | 251.00 


1963 Coe ac eee 8.20 10.20 | 181.00 | 247.00 || 9.30 |11.30 | 220.00 | 268.00 || 9.60 |11.60 | 224.00 | 271.00 
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Section 5.—Pension Plans* 


Very few pension plans in Canada have been in existence for more than 25 years and 
most of the older plans were established by governments, banks and railways. The 
greatest growth in pension plans and coverage began during World War II and continued 
through the postwar years. By 1960 there were 9,000 pension plans in Canada covering 
some 1,800,000 persons and over the next seven years the number increased by over 
75 p.c. to an estimated 16,000 plans in 1967 covering some 2,700,000 persons. 

Up to 1948 most plans were of the insured type, being underwritten by either an 
insurance company or the Government Annuities Branch of the Canada Department of 
Labour. The trust fund arrangement then began to grow in popularity and is now the 
dominant instrument for funding pension benefits measured in terms of membership and 
assets held. In 1967 contributions to trusteed pension funds alone amounted to 
-$748,000,000, accounting for over 75 p.c. of all contributions to private pension plans 
excluding government plans having no invested assets. Funds of this magnitude represent 
a major medium for personal savings and the investment of these funds exerts a consider- 
able influence on the capital market. 

Table 25 shows the distribution of pension business for the years 1963-67, excluding 
the public service superannuation funds of the Federal Government and of six provincial 
governments which are nominal funds only, having no invested assets. 

Most trusteed pension plans use the facilities of corporate trustees (trust companies) 
who invest the contributions, accumulate the earnings and pay benefits to the plan mem- 
bers. Trusteed pension plan funds are also managed by individual trustees or pension 
fund societies. The designated trustee, corporate or individual, must invest the contri- 
butions in accordance with the trust agreement which sets forth the rights and duties of 
the trustee. Many of the small funds invest in the ‘‘pooled funds” of trust companies which 
combine the assets of many pension funds, thus providing the diversification of investments 
usually available only to larger funds. 


* Prepared by the Pension Plans Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


25.—Distribution of Pension Business between Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1963-67 


Life Federal 
Taniandavent ‘sine Insurance | Government 
herds Group Group 
Annuities! Annuities 
No. No. No. 
Funds— 
1963... . + €R ES SOP se BRD te fn EE yoo S 2 he 1,804 9,276 1,365 
1964..2,-°. a. See Sepia, centdiers Pe ie en eee 2,118 10, 048 1,312 
he Se ep a : ” ed 2,997 10, 866 1,267 
ROGBS. . cae : ks seme ate 3, 467 11,459 1, 416 
EQGTS. . 25 : k : 4 3,789 11,718 1,398 
Plan Members— 
8963 S00 S350) ic. ALBEE O: BERS. Meee BIkwiocS. 1,253, 437 560, 539 155, 586 
BOGE. Thins. 0) cae oe ee ee ee ee pee tae Fk Ree eee. 9 1,332,391 570,925 149,026 
LOGS ewer oes rots iares Pe ort g PUTO TE TEA : 1, 467, 424 580, 984 141,579 
BES. seta ds. pwkbe ee. ch A PA RRIVS TR as Wk OTS. | 1,554,891 563,579 122,576 
LOB cere vies 5 . j Sk CRT whe SITET OL | 1,603,079 598, 427 116, 892 
Contributions— $'000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 
BURL. Pea cl Acton © Sete «SEKAI oe Be ohio bs «Sa ey be See a ee en cate PPAR 537 178 13 
ROGER E, SE: el aeecht A. Pitnton satin Ds Shes .dptypaiveys. waite 593 207 10 
DEAN tte DMO che, GTO ceiss bie OR Pits dake <gicacaa nt: Seirus « cistsraaey uae 674 217 v6 
ere). SEES a et Us. eI. See cite es. AAs atin ae aniee ree 692 174 5 
BAN BD Le 8 eS Mao Ri hers boca onyae o 8 748 177 4 
Assets (book value)— 
te a wiasssiein ae, 5,127 1,818 623 
{ck Oe Peameaegeame 5,766 2,049 615 
i 6,541 2.333 634 
Ot sears 7,250 2,491" 644 
OT a) OS TAR ACs Oe 8) Es ent 8,068 2,668 636 
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26.—Trusteed Pension Funds, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1961-67 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965" 1966" 1967 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Trust Arrangements— 

(a) Corporate ‘trustees. .- 0... cseec snes .s>-| 2,109 1,256 1, 487 1,732 2,306 2,530 2,180 

(b) Individual trustees.................... 210 229 250 320 625 862 975 

(ec) Combinations of (a) and (b) 7 23 29 29 32 42 46 

(d) Pension fund societies.................. 36 38 38 37 34 33 31 

Totals, Trusteed Funds........... 1, 362 1,546 1,804 2,118 2,957 3,467 3,789 
$’000,000) $’000,000) $000,000) $000,000) $000,000) $000,000) $000,000 
Income— 

OLA Con UnOU GIONS: aera ac ocitas se aan 432 468 537 593 674 692 748 
Rina plonenSeat. tes stttes duceniia. o See 261 268 81h 845 403 431 474 
Pirmployces eae ate seeds cs ee ee 181 200 223 248 271 261 274 

irvestuTent ANCOMe Rc case ee ee eee 179 204 235 270 306 348 386 

Net profit on sale of securities............. 4 6 9 9 ll e 19 

CORN eL SR eee ee A re, a om ne Om 4 3 5 3 7 19 9 

Totals, Income..................... 619 681 786 875 998 1, 066 1,162 
Expenditures— 

Pension payments out of funds............. 124 134 149 169 197 227 257 

Cost of pension purchased.................. 4 6 4 8 8 11 11 

CashrwithGrawalssce tere eee 33 42 47 54 84 106 82 

Administrationicosis eae) 32. 1s ee 2 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Net loss on sale of securities............... 12 6 3 4 2 7 6 

Otheriexpenditures=. Sens. ee 2 2 3 8 7 16 6 

Totals, Expenditures.............. 177 192 209 247 303 373 369 
Assets (book value)— 

Investment in pooled funds................ 125 173 239 324 428 513 610 

Investment in mutual funds................ 35 44 49 58 32 36 40 

Bonds oeeeery, ix Togs eee ee 3,010 3,257 3,580 3, 865 4,182 4,487 4,761 
Bonds of or guaranteed by Government 

of Canadas .08t Gonos Ae cere eee 600 607 581 549 611 488 479 
Bonds of or guaranteed by provincial 

ZOVEINIMENUS A, vans cei sree cloera eo eects 1,305 1,476 1,667 1,861 2,014 2,218 2,868 
Bonds of Canadian municipal govern- 

ments, school boards, ete.............. 435 461 539 585 647 682 697 
Other Canadian: =)... 5. see ee 661 710 790 867 1,006 1,090 1,207 
INon=-Canadian: css ..ueemeet eee tee i) 3 8 5 4 10 

SCOCKS ais, 1h cad CORENT CE ee ene ee 391 497 611 776 989 1,217 1,514 
Canadian }common, 5.42. Been ee 822 402 496 624 791 Es} 1,125 
Canadian, preferred. +... ...ceeee feces sk 18 18 20 19 29 49 56 
Non-Canadian, common................. 61 ae. 965 183 169 234 830 
Non-Canadian, preferred................ 3e Se LS S3 oe 1 8 

IMOTUPA SER enact: Sema Oe Ce One ae BTS 341 414 479 542 623 676 724 
Insured residential (NHA).............. 31 278 824 850 871 876 3866 
CWonventionalews «hac. eek ee coe aoe 110 136 165 192 252 800 858 

Real estate and lease-backs................ 33 34 40 42 44 41 49 

Miscellaneous— 

Cash on hand and in chartered banks.... 42 44 58 75 103 118 85 
Guaranteed investment certificates...... Se e. 3 Re 18 27 44 
Short-term investments................. ee & ad 2 32 33 56 
Accrued interest and dividends receivable 36 42 44 49 56 64 68 
Accounts receivable... ......cccceees sees 21 24 27 31 32 37 115 
Other assetssnee.... «ccm a Aeon 2 1 -- 4 2 1 2 

Totals, Assets...................... 4,036 4,530 5,127 5,766 6,541 7,250 8, 068 


Federal Government Annuities.—Since 1908 the Federal Government has sold 
annuities and industrial pension plans under the Government Annuities Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 132). The purpose of the introduction of this legislation was to encourage people to 
save for old age but since the need for government service in this form has decreased in 
recent years, reduction of the program became justified and the employment of salesmen 
to solicit business was ended on Nov. 30, 1967. Annuities are still available under the 
Act to those who ask for them. At Mar. 31, 1968 there were 101,987 annuities being 
paid amounting to $59,042,042 annually. There were 1,398 pension plans in force pro- 
viding portable pensions to 181,864 employees, and there were 81,067 individual deferred 
annuities being purchased. The amount in the Government Annuities Account was 


$1,326,098,138. 
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Section 6.—Unemployment Insurance* 


During the depression of the 1930s the need for a nation-wide unemployment insurance 
program became recognized. In 1935 the Employment and Social Insurance Act was 
passed by the Federal Parliament but was subsequently declared invalid by the Privy 
Council. Later, by consent of the provinces, an amendment to the British North America 
Act was obtained empowering the Federal Parliament to legislate on unemployment insur- 
ance and in 1940 the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, making provision for a 
compulsory contributory unemployment insurance program at the national level and also 
for the establishment of a national employment service to operate in conjunction with and 
ancillary to the unemployment insurance operations. The Act came into effect on July 1, 
1941; amended on several occasions, it was replaced by a new Unemployment Insurance 

_Act, effective Oct. 2, 1955. On Apr. 1, 1965, the operation of the National Employment 
Service was transferred to the Department of Labour and on Jan. 1, 1966 to the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration (see pp. 752-753). 


Legislation provides for a compulsory insurance program administered by the Federal 
Government, and requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Govern- 
ment in building up a fund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for the payment of benefit to eligible unemployed persons. The Act is admini- 
stered by a Commission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom 
one is the Chief Commissioner; one Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is 
appointed after consultation with employer organizations and the other after consultation 
with employee organizations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of servicet except: the Canadian Armed Forces; the permanent public service of the 
Federal Government; provincial government employees except where insured with the 
concurrence of the government of the province; certified permanent employees of municipal 
or public authorities; hunting and trapping; private domestic service; private-duty nursing; 
teaching; workers on other than an hourly, daily or piece rate earning more than $7,800 
a year effective June 30, 1968, unless they elect to continue as insured persons; employees 
in a charitable institution or in a hospital not carried on for purpose of gain except where 
the institution or hospital consents to insure certain groups or classes of persons with the 
concurrence of the Commission. All persons paid by the hour, day, or at a piece rate 
(including a mileage rate) are insured regardless of amount of earnings. 


The amount of the employee contribution is determined by the employee’s weekly 
earnings; an equal contribution is required from the employer. The Federal Government 
contributes one fifth of the aggregate employer-employee contribution and defrays admini- 
strative expenses. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941. Benefit became pay- 
able on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1968 a total of $5,803,000,000 had been paid. 


The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
effective June 30, 1968. The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week, 
irrespective of the number of days worked. The benefit rates are calculated on the average 
weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding claim. In order to 
qualify for regular benefit, a claimant must have at least 30 weekly contributions in the last 
104 weeks prior to claim, eight weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding 
regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the shorter period, and 
24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding benefit period, or in the year 
prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. 


* Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance and Manpower Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the DBS from material supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

t Copies of the 1955 Act incorporating subsequent amendments are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 
(Catalogue No. Y X92-222/50). 

Commencing Apr. 1, 1957, coverage was extended to persons engaged in fishing, notwithstanding the fact that 
such persons are not employees of any other person but are usually self-employed; commencing Apr. 1, 1967, coverage 
was extended to employees engaged in agriculture and horticulture. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, IN EFFECT FROM JUNE 30, 1968 


Nors.—Weekly rates in effect from Oct. 2, 1955 to June 30, 1968 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 738 
and the 1967 edition, p. 769. 


Weekly Rates of Benefit | Earnings not Deducted 
Range of | rier Ss ie Cae ae 
Weekly Earnings decree _ Contributions Person Person Person Person 
Without With Without With 
Dependant | Dependant | Dependant | Dependant 
cts. cts. $ 4 $ | PNAS) nll Lath’ & ap 
Less than $20........... 10! Less than 28.932) a. 470: 13 Wi 7 9 
$20 and under $ 30...... 20 28 and under 48.. 16 21 8 11 
Ca ary 40 ia faves 35 AS i aries: 58... 19 25 10 13 
AO MS NES SOM Ga. 50 Dome aw So 73.. 22 29 11, 15 
C0 COReaeee 65 US eee macs 88.. 26 33 13 17 
COs OSE Sone 80 SSlen Sopedle03ze 30 38 15 19 
ORES. WEE SONS A 95 $1.08 “ “ $1.18 34 43 17 22 
SO She sae $1.10 Pll SS Sie sae 38 48 19 24 
10) Ae OO eee $1.25 $1 30) OL OVeLes see ate 42 53 21 27 
LODO ONCD tetera ke $1.40 


1 A half stamp. 


The Act contains a special provision whereby the regular contribution requirements 
are relaxed somewhat during a 53-month period commencing with the first week of Decem- 
ber each year. Under this provision, claimants unable to fulfil the contribution require- 
ments for regular benefit may draw “seasonal benefit” if they have at least 15 contribution 
weeks during the fiscal year, or, failing this, if they terminated regular benefit since the 
previous mid-May. 


Statistics on the Operation of the Act.—In order to assess the impact of changing economic 
conditions on the insurance program, provision is made for collection of current operational 
data, such as claims filed and processed and payments made. This information is published 
monthly in the Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(Catalogue No. 73-001). Current claims and payment data are useful for administrative 
purposes and are also a source of information to the public regarding financial and other 
aspects of the program. 


Persons wishing to draw benefit must file either an initial or a renewal claim. Where 
it is necessary to compute entitlement to benefit, an initial claim is taken, otherwise a 
renewal, In the main, initial and renewal claims combined are an approximation of 
recorded separations from employment during a month. However, if a claimant exhausts 
his benefit and wishes to be reconsidered for further benefit, an initial claim is required. 
Such claims, accounting for approximately 15 p.c. of the monthly volume in 1967, are 
not new cases of unemployment. The count of claimants at the month-end indicates the 
extent to which claimants maintain contact with local offices of the Commission. 
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27.—_Amount Paid, 1956-67, and Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 1967 


Initial and Claimants 
Year A P: unt Month Renewal at me pa 
Claims Filed | Month-End = 

$000 000 000 $'000 
210,330 254 532 41,383 
305,076 170 552 43,531 
492,901 182 544 53,167 
406, 097 148 492 47,212 
481,836 117 281 37,192 
89 243 17, 837 
493,971 102 246 17,743 
409, 208 93 227 16,849 
394,163 || September............. 83 211 15,772 
344,390 || October............... 115 242 15,494 
312,110 || November............. 194 337 19,886 
December............. 271 502 26, 581 

295,301 + 

352,645 Totals, 1967........ 1,817 3671 352,645 


1 Month-end average. 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). Data on persons insured under the Act are obtained 
from a 10-p.c. sample of insurance books and contribution cards renewed at June 1 each 
year. Included are persons engaged in insurable employment as well as persons on claim 
at that date. 


28.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1966 and 1967 


Nore.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at June 1. 


1966 1967 
Industry ae 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 

MERC CULO: ETON STS ror on ee REESE Oe 11,000 2,050 20,540 3,710 
forestry (mainly logping).....0.....0 eceneee ee ae 78,920 1,970 77,000 1,840 
istie and trapping.....i1.0 Meath. .cck «ccd Mew sade os 25, 490 260 23,210 310 
Mines (including milling), quarries and oil wells....... 97,940 4,860 111,250 5,170 
BARES CULITING 2-0 Sea asa.a. 4) cae Me awe, ob se-nay Moin. sates 1,202,710 426, 090 1, 250,730 453,440 
Monstelction <0: Os Ph. occa  PURs eR ico th as eae uoehlles 366, 300 11,140 372,450 12,490 
Transportation, communication and other utilities 397,970 76, 580 434,510 85, 230 
(Lg ee ee Oe ee Se Se es eee) ee 487,780 343 , 040 496 , 220 373, 580 
Finance, insurance and real estate.............-.-0.008 69,750 136, 830 64,010 150,250 
Community, business and personal service............ 242,010 306, 530 258, 260 338, 960 
Public administration and defence.................... 124,010 37,150 128, 680 43, 290 
Industry unspecified or undefined..................-.. 27,090 9,910 18,520 11,120 

Totals, Allindustries............08......... 3,130,970 1,356,410 3, 255,380 1,479,390 
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Benefit—The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one 
week’s benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum 
of 52 weeks. However, contributions more than one year old cannot be used if they have 
already been taken into account in computing previous rights. Disqualifications for 
benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which the contributor is partici- 
pating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; being an 
inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public funds; refusal to attend a 
course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence outside Canada unless 
otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks 
may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves 
employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable employment.* 


Table 29 distributes regular benefit periods terminated by province and shows average 
weeks and average dollar benefit paid on these terminations. A claimant establishes a 
regular benefit period when he submits his claim in the prescribed manner and proves he 
has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. The duration of benefit and the 
weekly rate authorized, comprising total entitlement, are then calculated and the claimant’s 
benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals of unemployment. His benefit 
period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount authorized or when 52 weeks} 
have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 


* This list should not be considered exhaustive; more detail may be obtained from the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and Regulations. 


_ , | Under the Training Allowances Act, 1966, the benefit period of an insured person may be extended if he (or she) 
is in receipt of a training allowance. The benefit period is extended by the amount of time the person is undergoing 
training, but in no event can the benefit period extend beyond 156 weeks. 


29.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated, Duration and Average Amount of Benefit Paid, 
by Province, 1966 and 1967 


Nots.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 10-p.c. sample was used. 


1966 1967 

Province Average Average Average Average 

ener Weeks Amount oe Weeks Amount 

Norte Paid on Paid on orcas Paid on Paid on 

Saray Termi- Termi- wated Termi- Termi- 

nation nation nation nation 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

Newioundlandeeipen saa eee 21,810 14.1 374 24,980 1524 421 
Prince Edward Island..........:.... 4,165 13.6 325 4,160 14.1 349 
Nova Scotian eter ere aes 35, 725 11.8 289 33,535 13.5 340 
INewelbbrunswick. sasaverece eee 31,480 Ve} 18 328 32,135 13.5 347 
Quebeticncacts hee tee tee eee 243,550 11.6 304 244,060 12.4 329 
Qnparlog.. conn yo seeobleas 2 he tee 243 , 640 10.6 272 264,300 11%3 295 
Manitoba cov stosatan de oo ee 28,535 11.9 304 25, 695 12.5 323 
Saskatchewan: saseauese ose es 19,605 12.4 314 19,270 12.1 314 
Al Denten. 54.2 sew ta nee ae 37,910 10.2 266 37,125 10.4 273 
Bitishi@olumbiaew. esse eee 82,530 10.6 281 99, 480 11.2 303 
DOtals «nthe eo eee 748,950 11.3 292 784,740 12.0 315 
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Table 30 gives regular benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid, classified 
by age group of claimant. 


30.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
Group of Claimant, 1966 and 1967 


Norr.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 10-p.c. sample was used. 


1966 1967 

Age Group Benefit Average Benefit Average 

Periods {Weeks Paidon| _ Periods Weeks Paid on 

Terminated | Termination || Terminated | Termination 
No. No. No. No. 
UPS LE ee eae ee TS 34, 825 9.4 34,165 9.9 
SEO RE SEE | ee Sees, ae ee oe See ee 139, 160 9.6 145,345 10.2 
BO ahr ere 1S. Jb S OSL RET: eeetice tase 8. RATS 178, 050 9.7 185,900 10.7 
Siu, Se il gale ceaeiee: anette at ante eR aE Leta 148, 555 10.1 153, 560 10.9 
Ey eae athe Phas ae TRIS DA ERR . EAT ETE ORY 116, 475 11.3 120, 485 12.0 
Dit — 1C4ES o— Wirth wieia eb O. eure: ogee bee 79,625 13.7 84, 830 14.3 
65 years or over.....-..... Saree. CIN cl MR Bs 38,325 25.2 40,990 24.8 
UNS Seria sas ae ee oe See eee ee ee ee ee Oa 13,935 12.1 19, 465 12.0 
ROCKS RIE Ree te oo ccc has RE a besics Pinker. 748,950 11.3 784, 740 12.0 


Table 31 gives provincial distributions of seasonal benefit periods in 1966 and 1967, 
average weeks and average benefit paid. 


31.—Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, by Province, 
1966 and 1967 


Note.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample, except for Quebec and Ontario where a 10-p.c. sample was used. 


1966 1967 
aa pena | Aiga | Aaae | poms | SRE | Age 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

PPOWIOUNGIANC. «05 ccemoccme ap ans sey 25, 425 12.6 309 22,865 12.8 331 
Prince Edward Island............... 4,615 12.6 307 4,805 12.4 314 
iowa Seobia ITI D. & 0. AMIS 18, 875 10.9 268 19,155 11.3 282 
BNEW) STUDSWICK. 6. 0a csc pcs ces 22,335 11.1 267 21,085 11.4 285 
RG A crcreriiae 8h as conics? wl artes: f 74,670 9.0 226 68, 270 8.9 229 
Ontario....... POAT IF An... 57,230 8.8 211 62,350 9.3 229 
Manitoba....... We erent oer te 9 815 9.1 233 8,325 9.3 240 
Saskatchewan..............0cs.6.- } 7,885 8.9 218 7,170 9.0 226 
OSD eo eee a eee 9,260 8.0 201 8,310 8.2 212 
SeReeIeN COMMNDIA, « . acs ye niv shoe's ss 25,355 9.1 242 27,440 9.6 263 

PPUAIS sb sis5 lead 5.05 ema ew 255, 465 9.7 240 249,775 9.9 252 
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Section 7.—Employment Injuries and Workmen’s Compensation 


Fatal Employment Injuries.—Data on fatal employment injuries, compiled by 
the Canada Department of Labour, are obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, from the Canadian Transport Commission and other government authorities, and 
from press reports. Of the 1,150 fatal injuries to industrial workers that occurred during 
1967, 291 were the result of collisions, derailments and wrecks—166 involving trucks or 
automobiles. There were 248 deaths caused by victims being struck by different objects, 
and 204 deaths were the result of falls and slips—51 of these into rivers, lakes, seas or har- 
bours. The classification of ‘‘caught in on or between objects, vehicles, etc.’’ accounted 
for 98 deaths, and inhalations, contact, absorptions, ingestions and industrial diseases 
accounted for another 91. There were 82 deaths caused by conflagrations, temperature 
extremes and explosions, 46 by over-exertion, 45 by contact with electric current, and one 
by striking against or stepping on an object. The remaining 44 were the result of various 
miscellaneous accidents. 


32._Fatal Employment Injuries, by Industry, 1964-67 


Numbers Percentagés of Total 
Industry 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Agri culure seit .n 0 ee ere tet ta aia 72 50 55 31 5.4 3.8 4.4 2.7 
IMOTestryonsycgroe aap errs tar gastos 155 108 110 105 11.7 8.1 8.9 9.1 
Bishingsandttrappigaas a eee eae. oalareterete 37 40 37 33 2.8 3.0 3.0 2.9 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells............. 161 176 144 179 12.2 13.3 11.6 15.6 
Manufacturing: 1.25: cen een ashen eel. 235 225 220 186 17.8 16.9 17.7 16.2 
onstruction ie. mer iste yee eee toler eter 252 277 293 222 19.1 21.0 23.6 19.3 

Transportation, communication and other 
WGLLIGIOS Sor cnc sishee snc earned ciecee oie soe ioeie 237 288 251 236 18.0 21.7 20.2 20.5 
Trad Ge. reopen ea bagaae scat seve eae satis 62 69 59 64 4.7 5.2 4.8 5.6 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 2 3 1 5 0.2 0.2 — 0.4 
SOrvice iinjsss nal crete cctioe ahi ciaye esas bey sreharees 55 38 43 54 4.2 2.9 3.5 4.7 
Public administration...................... 52 52 29 35 3.9 3.9 2.3 3.0 
No tals eee ert ee renee ee 1,320 1,326 | 1,242 | 1,150 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Workmen’s Compensation. *—In all provinces legislation is in force providing for 
payment of compensation to workmen who are injured by accident arising out of and in 
the course of their employment or who are disabled as a result of a specified industrial 
disease. To be entitled to benefits, a workman must be employed in an industry covered 
by the Act at the time of the injury. Compensation is not payable, however, where the 
disability lasts less than a stated number of days (varying from one to four in the provincial 
Acts), or if the injury is due to the workman’s own misconduct. A workman who is entitled 
to compensation has no right of action against his employer for injury sustained during 
employment. 

The Acts provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part of em- 
ployers. Industries covered are divided into classes or groups, according to hazard. 
Employers are required to contribute to the Accident Fund at a rate fixed in accordance 
with the accident experience of the class or group. Each class is liable for the costs of all 
accidents occurring in that class. 


* See also pp. 760-761. 
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The laws apply to enumerated employments but the range of industries covered by 
each Act is very wide. The principal exceptions are farm workers (who are not covered 
except in Ontario), domestic servants, casual workers, employees of financial, insurance 
and professional undertakings, employees of non-profit religious or charitable organizations, 
and workers in certain service industries in most provinces, for example, barber shops and 
beauty parlours. Small undertakings, i.e., those with fewer than a specified number of 
employees, are exempted from the Act in some provinces. Excluded employments may 
generally be brought under the Act on the voluntary application of the employer. 


Benefits for disability are based on 75 p.c. of earnings, subject to an annual ceiling. 
Where disability is permanent, a life pension is paid, irrespective of future earnings. 
Medical benefits are provided without limitation, regardless of a waiting period, and 
rehabilitation services are available where necessary. Where death results from an em- 
ployment injury, fixed monthly payments are made to dependants. 


A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government em- 
ployees according to the scale of benefits provided by the Act of the province in which the 
employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the federal Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act. 


33.—_Employment Injuries Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
: Compensation Boards, 1966 and 1967 


Employment Injuries Reported 
; Compensation 
Year and Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total Paid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability 
No. No. No. No. No. $ 
1966 
NEWTOUNGHANG Sees tet es a: 6,574 4,968 140 29 ilARl 2,997,744 
Prince Edward Island............. 1123 1, 182 14 2 2,319 303, 803 
ova Sootia...c. Coa ee. Fee 15,302 9,862 354 34 25, 552 6,651,096 
ew Bronswick.«e, a: Ga boners 14,698 9,369 310 57 24,434 5,031,772 
AGS oY iets Piri Dok AE aa bei 116,443 49,057 5,491 310 171,301 49 807, 3823 
misrioties tegeiee oF... 244,255 104,952 4,759 330 354, 296 87,104, 7063 
Manitoba........... ee) SF) 15,208 18).217 490 39 28,954 6, 132,609 
Saskatchewan...... ; Maees 14,362 11,683 358 104 26,507 6,543, 657 
CAL Oey a ae ee 31,770 23,508 913 115 56,306 14,043,411 
British Columbia... , —_ 52,542 26,749 1,325 178 80,794 29, 453 , 302 
Totals, 1966-7252", 2222 512,275 254,547 14,154 1,198 782,174 | 208,069,482 
1967 | 
Newfoundland........ A 5,416 4,678 47 ais} 10,174 2,537,667 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,046 1, 058 5 14 2,118 608, 813 
Nova Scotia.......... ‘ stam RON 14,524 10,080 63 35 24,702 7,384,449 
New Brunswick.......... vr 15, 869 8, 437 400 39 24,745 4,651,866 
Reneisec.y. 7.) es 117,730 48 687 5,644 248 172,209 49, 130,3148 
Ontario! 2.) vsidics ‘ ..| 241,704 106,021 4,191 316 352, 232 91,309, 0893 
Manitoba........... > Atal 15,615 13,570 §32 43 29,760 6,641, 231 
Saskatchewan...... 4 | 14, 759 12,252 421 59 27,491 6,805,810 
Alberta...... at | 33,521 22,988 1,058 123 57,690 16,138,592 
British Columbia... 50,2385 25, 928 1,352 156 77,671 30, 299, 585 
| 
| 
Totals, 1967.32: 4.28579. 510,419 253,694 13,713 1,066 778,892 | 215,507,416 


1 Injuries requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compensa- 
tion; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments to com- 
pensate loss of earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital 
exp°nditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary end permanent disabilities; the Quebec com- 
pensation include; pension: awarded as well as pensions paid. 3 Excludes payments by employers who make 
direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule II of the Ontario and Quebec Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts. 
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Section 8.—Organized Labour* 


Subsection 1.—Union Membership 


Union membership at the beginning of 1968 stood at almost 2,010,000. This figure 
represented 31.5 p.c. of the non-agricultural paid workers in Canada, the highest per- 
centage since 1959, and 25.4 p.c. of the over-all labour force. The increase in membership 
over the same date of 1967 was 89,100 or 4.6 p.c. 


34.—Union Membership in Canada, 1940-68 


Year Members Year Members Year Members Year Members 
000 000 "000 000 
G40 5 R.AG. 2 362 LOST Pe ek 912 1055 MAM se 1,268 LOG 2A ee sees 1,423 
1941 asthe tepals 462 OAS coher. cer 978 LOSS erseuy cents 1,352 1963+4. enone 1,449 
BEY Oa oneal eta 578 19491,2,...0.., 1,006 LOS Teams toners 1,386 1964.52 ea, 1,493 
943 eee seee oe 665 AOS 1 acre 1,029 LOS Siete sci crrs 1,454 196 ee 1,589 
1G eae aoe 724 GY tad Se ore 1,146 LODO. tawny 1,459 1966 serene 1,736 
OSS ycsmeaceers 711 eRe as oe sinee 1,220 LOOOA nee 1,459 1967) aoe dane 1,921 
1946... 9 Sea! 832 1954. ERS 1,268 1OGTEZETL Ree. © 1,447 1968S 2,010 
1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- 


foundland included from 1949. 


Membership in unions affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) at the 
beginning of 1968 totalled 1,572,000, a rise of more than 8 p.c. over the previous year. 
CLC affiliates reporting substantial membership gains during the year were: the Auto 
Workers with an increase of 36,300; the Steelworkers with an increase of 15,000; the Cana- 
dian Union of Public Employees, 10,000; the Machinists, 8,600; and the Building Service 
Employees, 6,000. 


The Confederation of National Trade Unions (CNTU) reported a total of 201,300 
members, an increase of less than 2 p.c. over the previous year. The largest gains were 
registered by the Fédération nationale des services (Service Employees’ Federation) with 
an increase of 7,000 members and the Fédération Canadienne des métallurgistes et des 
mineurs (Metallurgists and Miners’ Federation) with an addition of 5,500 members; most 
of the latter increase was the result of a merger. 


Of the 2,010,000 union members reported in the 1968 survey, two thirds were in inter- 
national unions. The 108 international unions included 91 affiliated with both the CLC 
and the AFL-CIO, five were affiliated only with the AFL-CIO, three with the CLC only, 
and nine were not affiliated with any central labour body. 


There were 54 national unions active in Canada, with 590,000 members; 21 of these 
unions, affiliated with the CLC, accounted for 15.9 p.c. of total union membership in Canada. 
The 12 federations of the CNTU accounted for another 9.6 p.c. There were, in addition, 
21 unaffiliated unions with a total membership of 77,000. 


Direct charters from the CLC were held by 143 local unions with a total membership 
of 15,600. Local unions holding direct charters from the CNTU numbered 50 with a 
membership of 7,600. Membership of the 193 local unions chartered by central labour 
bodies comprised 1.2 p.c. of all trade union members in Canada. Independent local 
organizations reported 51,000 members, or 2.5 p.c. of the total. 


_ * A special article on the “History of the Labour Movement in Canada’’, prepared by Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Director of Research of the Canadian Labour Congress, appears in the 1967 Canada Year Book at pp. 773-781. 
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35.— Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1968 


Type and A ffliation Unions Locals Membership 

PIECE MR UIOIDAN MIIRIONIS: Sree ics ou h nesieae terete le eae coh aelhitie diac 108 4,967 1,345,331 
A LOC LS 22954. $S8 neh. bors Sass SRLS oe DOE theo 91 4,569 1,222,249 

on ier LR ee eiaged Nee oOe an Repeal ae SEE IS og ara dance co OR ERO 3 41 14,571 

BU LEC LE only 99). Fh ee OI a, SLA OV, 5 10 678 
Unaffiliated railway brotherhoods.................c cece reece nee 2 109 8,114 
ROCROC MALE IAVOG NMIONS «cu 's/c va pate cok hr che intaane ds ec cae ane tod 7 238 99,719 
PURSAGHAL MINIONS do proscar: co barre lhh aes acon tes coll ase He ot 54 3,990 590, 260 
CLO ote PSR et SSCA ER I EFC EN I ier i A REC I 21 2,559 319, 062 
INSTAR). Ge OR od AG, Sls SPL, AIS, AE SE, HA oe 12 980 193,709 
Wmatuintod unions 4 sdec seat siarca sa pectek: ee Boris AS ohh ae 21 451 77,489 
Directly Chartered Local Unions.......................00. 5.000 eee ee 193 193 23,215 
NE ADEE DRA RS oe Fate F eeron A aE bcs croc am ew soe heat ga ree Reactant 143 143 15, 632 
COS 5 OO aaa tee er a ae Sn STE nn Smee SOE Ie 50 50 7, 583 
Independent Local Organizations.......................0..-.0000005 123 123 50,927 
NR PAURG OURS ee ro cclecrieteescs t S a  es 478 9,273 2,009, 733 


The United Steelworkers retained its position in 1968 as the largest union, with 145,000 
members in Canada. . Next in size was the United Automobile Workers, followed by the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees. Fourteen unions reported membership of 30,000 
or more in the 1968 survey; these unions, which accounted for 47 p.c. of all union members 
in Canada, are listed below, with their affiliations, in order of their relative size in the 
current year; their relative positions in 1967 are also shown. 


Relative Relative 
Positions 1968 Positions 
in 1968 Union and A ffiliation Membership in 1967 
1 United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC).............. 145,000 1 

2 International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)..... 127,000 4 
3 Canadian Union of Public Employees (CLC).................... 116,000 2 
4 Public Service Alliance of Canada (CLC)................-2-..4- 97,800 3 
5 United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL- 
CROC Reet Sir SOBER See TERR ROE iat bs Se RO ATES 77,900 5 
6 International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Ind.).........0..20cceeescdssuees 52,500 6 
7 International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 51,800 8 
8 International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers 
CA PL-ClO/CL G3 G.F Gite ee eee eee ae cad ee Mee et os 51,300 9 
9 International Woodworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 49, 800 7 
10 Fédération nationale des services (CSN), Service Employees’ 
FederationGNt Us... settee conse cheese. tee wes 43 , 400 11 
ll International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (AN L-CIO/CLG). coso% Jai bears siete res totes Weaeles <toas cers 40,700 10 
12 Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers: (CLG)s. Fee Be eee reaaerae bs tie cements Ute 34, 800 12 
13 Laborers’ International Union of North America (AFL-CIO/CLC) 31,800 13 
14 Syndicat des fonctionnaires provinciaux du Québec (CSN), Quebec 
Government Employees (CNTU)..........0. cece eee e eee eens 30,000 14 


A complete list of the individual international and national unions, with number of 
locals and membership in Canada, is carried in the annual Department of Labour publica- 
tion, Labour Organizations in Canada available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 
75 cents. 


Subsection 2.—Wage Developments under Major 
Collective Agreements, 1968 


The Canada Department of Labour obtains data on wage settlements under collective 
agreements on a quarterly basis. The agreements covered are limited to negotiating units 
of 500 employees or more in all industries, with the exception of construction. The base- 
rate for a negotiating unit is defined as a straight-time hourly wage rate for the lowest paid 
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qualified workers, usually unskilled or semi-skilled workers, although some contracts 
govern only skilled workmen. Thus, the wage data are not necessarily representative of 
the average increases enjoyed by the workers in the negotiating unit as a whole. On the 
other hand, the data on numbers of agreements and workers refer to all occupational 
groups in the negotiating units. 


Wage-rate data given in Tables 36 and 37 indicate that on Dec. 31, 1968, approximately 
1,000,000 workers were covered by 530 major collective agreements in negotiating units 
with 500 or more workers in industries other than construction. The average base-rate 
rose 14.9 cents, or 6.6 p.c., during the 12-month period ended Dec. 31, 1968, compared with 
an increase of 14.8 cents and 7.0 p.c. during the preceding 12-month period. During 1968, 
the consumer price index rose 4.1 p.c. and during 1967 it rose 4.0 p.c., so that, deflating the 
wage increases by the consumer price index increase, the average hourly base-rate increased 
in real terms by 2.4 p.c. during 1968 and by 2.8 p.c. during 1967. 


36.—Employees Covered by All Collective Bargaining Agreements in Negotiating Units 
Covering 500 or more Employees in Industries other than Construction, in Effect 
December 1968.1 


Manufacturing Industries Non-manu- All 
facturing || Industries 
Region or Province Duvalle Non- Total Industries except 
Guede durable Manu- except Con- Con- 

Goods facturing struction struction 

No. No. No. No. No. 
PACUIETLULO Are MRE cian a Stara ee rete eA eS 4,980 9,085 14,065 20,250 34,315 
Newfoundland! oii. enc acces oa ee _— 4,600 4,600 5,260 9,850 

Princekidvwardalslands,. ecu sess ae = = = = — 
INGWORS COA a. 5 Fane. Jc 27k ee te ee 4,180 2,100 6,280 8,990 15,270 
Newabrins wick... Wirt. emia ck olen nae. 800 2,385 8,185 6,010 9,195 
QUeD ECE NF ts: RR ey, ate be meted. kee 60,710 80,690 141,400 161,649 308 , 049 
Ontario enersn: or a as mint © vanere ill, 162 62,447 173, 609 98,085 271,694 
PLAIBIOS on IR ASTER Sook Cee At ae Zee See 1,920 3, 850 5,770 54,975 60,745 
AY EEN OULC0 0): OETA, Osh ce Ae eter te ok ei: 1,270 2,800 8,670 20,210 28,780 
Saskatchewaniccwoncccc occ eet. eee Meee —_— = = 16,280 16, 280 
Aber tae. tae ote. < cad aan oo 650 1,560 2,200 18, 485 20,685 
Tayesdirvelol CONG bial ot EWM oc) ona ebere Bet obebaeooner 38,600 16,799 55,399 47,130 102, 529 
MinltitBroivincial2s 46 aerate 5 at act Se ome aoe 31,560 15,760 47,320 190, 569 237, 889 
Candids. Ss. 28. 2 eee Se . 248, 932 188, 631 437,563 572,658 || 1,010,221 


1 As of December 1968, this universe included 530 agreements. 2 Covers agreements pertaining to workers 
located in more than one province, and the one agreement covering workers in the Northwest Territories. 


37.—Annual Percentage and Cents-Per-Hour Increases in Base-Rates 
under Major Collective Agreements, by Month, 1968 


_  Nors.—Data refer to rates actually paid in the month specified; no adjustments are made for retroactive wage 
increases, 


Manufacturing 
Month Durable Goods Non-durable Goods Total Manufacturing 
Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year 
Increase Increase Increase 

p.c cents p.c cents p.c cents 
PADUA NR rtects hte a oe 4.1 9.7 Dee 11.9 4.8 10.6 
HGDINEnY ae Ae io tee ee aul Be ee 4.7 11.0 Bak 12.0 esl 11.4 
INLET COVA GE pENG Ae tn RR ae ee i bee 4,8 11.4 SSH 11.9 5.3 iil 
RD TU. SER Meco ae tk. Se ae 6.4 1590 5.6 11.9 6.2 13.8 
ICA State a ean, MOEN amar 0 6.8 16.2 5.8 12.4 6.5 14.6 
Vinerse eas eek ae 6.4 15.4 6.1 12.9 6.4 14.4 
TRU aceasta te Or eee tae e., eee U8 Line Be 12.3 6.8 15.4 
JAURUSt ey SOEs? ol eerteely jae 7.8 18.9 Esa) TED 6.8 15.6 
September sts, teen. ead 7.8 18.9 6.3 13.8 MP 16.6 
OCKODEL EM ee ee 7.4 18.0 6.4 14.0 (bell 16.3 
November: .... .. 08 tase eee. ; 7.2 17.6 6.5 14.3 7.0 16.2 
December... 3. 34 ee 7.6 18.6 6.6 14.6 7.3 16.8 
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37.—Annual Percentage and Cents-Per-Hour Increases in Base-Rates 
under Major Collective Agreements, by Month, 1968—concluded 


Commercial 
Industries Non-commercial All Industries except 
except Industries! Construction 
Montli Construction 
Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year Year-Over-Year 
Increase Increase Increase 
p.c cents p.c cents p.€ cents 
JADUATY....... pee, Rete 5.9 12.6 7.9 15.6 6.1 13.0 
February... ‘ 0 An ee 5.8 12.6 7.0 14.1 5.9 ir 
March..... ee ee ee 5nd. 12.4 6.6 13.3 5.8 12.5 
PORE Wh. alr, Pho Wek barpion.. 3 6.2 13.4 6.4 13.0 6.2 13.3 
“ivan, Soi ERIN militia Seamaster 6.4 13.9 6.1 12.4 6.3 13.6 
RUNG Rees oe ee eA TA, FT A 6.4 14.0 6.6 13.5 6.4 13.9 
[ok ae ee. ee ees 6.0 13.4 5.8 1222 6.0 13.2 
LUT OS Ee ee) Sere 9 6.1 13.5 5.9 12.3 6.0 13.2 
Rinte ni Der ti. Mee MOR R acne «sab. 6.4 14.4 6.5 13.7 6.4 14.3 
OTE eee Se ee ee ie 6.6 14.7 6.2 13.1 6.5 144 
BHUIVOMIDCK tee. ete eee ete eke 6.6 14.8 7.5 16.0 6.7 14.9 
ISCAS 6. Sagal a eles Seat Se 6.5 14.8 7.4 15.8 6.6 14.9 


1 Includes public administration and defence; hospitals, education, welfare, religion and other community ser- 
vice; National Capital Commission; and domestic service. 


Additional data are available from the Canada Department of Labour on wage settle- 
ments under agreements newly settled during quarterly periods, including number of agree- 
ments settled, number of employees affected and duration of contracts. The agreements 
covered are again limited to negotiating units of 500 employees or more in all industries 
except construction. Details are not given here but for 1968 as a whole, 294 contracts 
were settled. For three of these, data are not included in the analysis as they referred 
solely to incentive or piece rates; the remaining 291 settlements affected the wage-rates of 
about 700,000 workers. On the average, the 291 settlements provided an annual percentage 
increase in the straight-time hourly base-rate equal to 8.0 p.c. over the lives of the con- 
tracts, compared with 8.7 p.c. for the year 1967. 

Settlements during the year 1968 of one-year duration provided for increases averaging 
7.3 p.c.; those of two-year duration for increases of 8.4 p.c. and 6.2 p.c. for the first and se- 
cond years, respectively; and those of three-year duration of 12.0 p.c., 7.5 p.c. and 5.1 p.c. 
for the first, second and third years of the contract. ‘These increases compare with those 
in 1967 as follows: one-year agreements, average increases of 9.7 p.c.; two-year agreements, 
average increases of 11.9 p.c. and 6.9 p.c.; and three-year agreements provided for average 
increases of 9.0 p.c., 7.9 p.c. and 5.1 p.c. for the first, second and third years of the contract. 


Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Canada Department of Labour on the basis of reports from 
Canada Manpower Centres of the Department of Manpower and Immigration. Table 38 
covers strikes and lockouts lasting ten or more man-days. The developments leading to 
work stoppages are often too complex to make it practicable to distinguish statistically 
between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on the other. However, a work stoppage 
that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 

The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is 
calculated by multiplying the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the 
number of working days the stoppage was in progress. The data on duration of work stop- 
pages in man-days are provided to facilitate comparison of work stoppages in terms of a com- 
mon denominator. They are not intended as a measure of the loss of productive time to 
the economy. 
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38.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1967 with Totals for 1963-67 


Nors.—Comparable statistics, except for 1961, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books; 
the latter are available in the Canada Department of Labour annual publication Strikes and Lockouts in Canada. 


Seakenena Strikes and Lockouts in 


Existence During Year 
dst ae 
Daca Y ee Strikes and Workers Duration in 
& Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

No. No. No. No. 
Agriculturen sce. eh nee nce ee 1 1 6 30 
VOL OS UR Yee oc cc alte ec cee oS crc eS ene 5 5 1,817 18,930 

Fishing and Trapping.............................. _— _ — _— 
MUN GS Bi yarecGccloneine casts ere in nec ee ee onees 21 24 7,084 32,050 
Metal tee ao ene isc ce Pa oh eee: 8 11 2,948 18,330 
Mineral fuels ere eas vs asee ste recite tee 5 5 1,706 7,520 
Nonametalas. Qe eal oo ccens cee nO eee 6 6 2,309 5,260 
PA Gt ots: We aA ae ah At SO A = Saal a 1 1 11 60 
Anceicen tel services aay.b eters te can eens 1 1 110 880 
Manufacturing cc. er oe ne ee eee 255 267 91,531 - 1,976,260 
Moodrandl beverages sy, 4-- ecteine os. on bee ee 35 35 5,536 86,550 

FROWACCOUPLOG UCTS ara reeaniniy cere tier eer ee ee _ = = _ 
Rubbor sped es Soe ae oe ee eee ee 6 6 723 2,900 
2 2 741 21,660 
a 8 2,084 70,760 
: 1 1,300 
1 50 
16 16 6,793 295,100 
10 10 1,329 18,070 
p 18 20 5,071 80,170 
Printing and publishing so) esse. eee 3 5 1,128 90,660 
Primary metals cezj.¥ heniteewaed staes eee: Dee. 21 23 6,606 102,520 
Metalitabricating cas: sce eee oda eee 34 35 5,578 91,170 
Machinery «Satta, oie tae gOe SU) ee eee tae 17 17 2,919 127,750 
Transportation equipment.....................0000- 30 31 16, 259 227 , 850 
Eclectrienl products. sesso enoss on ne eee nee 21 23 29,011 596, 460 
Non-metallic mineral products...................... 12 12 3,184 57,270 

Petroleum and coal products....................... _— _ _ _— 
@hemicalinnod ictal a. scr ete ees ee 11 11 3, 836 74,990 
Miscellaneous manufacturing........................ 10 Lt 767 30, 630 
Constructions. oo. cst a clcies ot ses 118 119 42,491 976,400 
Transportation and Utilities....................... 37 43 29, 680 429,670 
rans portatiouwcr. wee ce ee ee rns 22 25 18,753 316, 480 
Storagon Mae seen 2 Ind Seek ae nee semen Sater Semerae mel 2 2 97 560 
Com municationy;. e320. este cece. socked 5 6 1,265 5,770 
Bower, £88, and: watersc:.0 osetia a cone ee 8 10 9,565 106, 860 
Trades 22 F355. vaatosacinsontets sae See 18 19 3,090 48,510 
UR aCC ts pert eaters oe ec eee een 2 2 71 460 
Insurance and real estate............. 00.0. c cee eee eae 2 2 71 460 
SOhvice seer. Oates semen ore a oN ee ee ae 30 31 65,875 361,720 
Education...<...2.+.' 9 10 62,124 338, 560 
Health and welfare.. 7 i 2,440 12,050 
Services to business. 1 1 13 250 
Personal services.... 9 9 972 2,780 
Miscellaneous: services acerirts Ph ose eth sr neers: 4 4 326 8,080 
Public Administration............................. ii 11 10,373 130,730 
Hederaltadministration-. se. fueteenece acer 1 1 170 90 
Provincialiadiministravionn... 4444. eee ae 1 1 250 500 
Localladiministrations? -1+,.O..200 740 VEE Terao 9 9 9,953 130, 140 
PR OUARS ie crest oie heaton sss ee eee 1967 498 522 252,018 3,974,760 
1966 582 617 411,459 5,178,170 
1965 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 
1964 327 343 100,535 1,580,550 
1963 318 332 83,428 917,140 


CHAPTER XIX.—TRANSPORTATION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PaGcs 
Past do — RAIL TrANSNOLt..«.< <.6 1 ns cso ste, rcs 802 Sprcrau ArtIcuE: The First Decade of 
the Seaway 22 i Bet Rs 2 841 
Part II.—Road Transport................ 813 Subsection 5. Marine Services of the 
Section 1. Provinctan Motor VEHICLE Federal Government.....:........... 848 
AND TRAFFIC REGULATIONS........... 813 Srecrion 2. FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF 
Section 2. Hicuways, Roaps AND STREETS 817 WATERWAYS ores cea ee eran. eee aaa 851 
Srcrion 3. Moror VEHICLES............. 821 | Part IV.—Civil Air Transport............ 855 
Section 1. Crviu AviaTION ADMINISTRA- 
Part I1I.—Water Transport.............. 828 TION) ANDI OLIC Tis. Wai ater eae 855 
Section 1. Surpprine FACILITIPS AND Section 2. Current Arr SERVICES........ 857 
BEL ALONE scatter cic a ovcrerogeretiten tere, 60.015 5 iss 828 Section 3. Crvin AVIATION OPERATION 
Subsection 1. Shipping................. 828 STATISTICS... see Aone oe 865 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The physiography, the climate, the dispersion of the people and even the history of 
Canada present unusual difficulties and challenges in the organization, the operation and 
the regulation of its transportation services. Considering the physical aspect only, the 
country extends 4,000 miles from east to west—a formidable barrier of time and distance— 
and added to this, the grain of the country is decidedly and perversely north-south, so that 
regions of the country are separated from one another—by water, as in the case of the 
Island of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Vancouver Island; by rough, rocky, 
forest terrain as in the New Brunswick—Quebec border region and in the area north of 
Lakes Huron and Superior between the heavily populated sections of Ontario and Quebec 
and the prairie region of the mid-west; and by the mountain barrier between the prairies 
and the Pacific Coast. Furthermore, in much of the relatively flat inland areas of Canada, 
the many lakes and rivers, the exposed rocks, the marshlands and, in the North, the perma- 
frost are problems for all modes of transportation. The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water- 
way into the interior of the Continent is a redeeming feature but even this had to be 
transformed by man before it could become a commercial shipping route. 


The achievement of efficient and low-cost transportation in the face of these many 
problems has been one of Canada’s most important goals, for a good transportation net- 
work is a necessity of the country’s existence. However, the tremendous investment re- 
quired for the provision of such a network in this vast country is not supported by the 
intensity of demand to be found in more densely populated countries. Thus, the relatively 
small market in relation to the investment is a continuing problem that is being faced by 
study and research in many fields and by careful but nevertheless imaginative develop- 
ment. The latter includes new types of vehicles for Canada’s northern terrain, truck 
interlining, inter-modal container services, pipelines, the high-speed ‘‘turbo-train’”, con- 
tinuously coupled unit trains, and new forms of urban transit. Much attention is also 
being given to the harmonization of transport regulations and operation as an essential 
part of this general endeavour. 
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Considering the transportation picture as a whole—passenger and freight, commercial 
and private—Canada is fortunate in not having to depend too heavily on any one type of 
movement. Certainly, in passenger transportation the private automobile dominates 
short-distance movement but growing urbanization is sustaining urban transit (bus and 
subway) at high traffic levels. For intercity journeys, the private automobile is again the 
major factor but air, rail and bus services are very important. Freight transportation is 
also characterized by a balanced use of the various transportation facilities. The dominant 
economic factor in present-day Canadian transportation is competition. 


The following figures show the relative importance of the various forms of transport 
in terms of passenger-miles and freight ton-miles operated (local car traffic, urban bus and 
truck traffic, subway traffic and certain other transport movements are excluded). 
Although these measures do not take into account such factors as the value of the service 
or the costs of providing it, they are nevertheless good indicators of the general position 
of each mode. 


Passenger- Freight 
Service Miles Ton-Miles 

p.c. p.c. 
CAariOLstrucke ees oo ttce sere oe rece e sieves tee faceie Melt acters Sree eva tanee ere 82 10 
Untercitynbus ee + ..0 SeRIe ee iste tale tersre, PONE Dect sa clavetere culate ays wietece- aus i — 
(Riallwaystne tem ee ac rtentctrre treater iiirete care) seriGnaistane sietwrererets 4 4} 
PATE cdots egeises Are Seo cereiere wichenere Santos ls eee me gee aaa a ate re ee nee 7 = 
Water trans por s.c sx jerusvctor ass fel eon ckostey aso val rnieer acco x Aye raeen eee nceons — 25 
Pipeline Sis. S08. Fs eS lt, 2, PE — 24 
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PART I.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal transport facility 
throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great transcontinental systems, supple- 
mented by a major north-south line on the West Coast and a few regional independent 
railways, are the only carriers able to transport large volumes of freight at low cost in 
all weather by continuous passage over Canadian transcontinental routes. 


The two nation-wide railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and 
international transport and communications services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. It is the only railway serving all 10 provinces and has 
completed a branch line to serve the Great Slave Lake area of the Northwest Territories. 
In addition, it operates a highway service, a fleet of coastal steamships, an extensive 
express service, a chain of large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting 
all major cities across the country and Canadian with other North American and European 
and Caribbean points. The Canadian National, jointly with the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company, operates a national telecommunications system that employs modern micro-— 


wave, high-speed teletype and private wire networks, telex, data and weather facsimile 
transmission and movement of telegrams to any point in the world. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company is a joint-stock corporation also operating a transcontinental 
railway, an express service, a domestic truck and bus network, a fleet of inland, coastal 
and ocean-going vessels, a chain of year-round and resort hotels and a domestic and foreign 
airline service (see p. 858). 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Government, 
operates over an 800-mile route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peace 
River area of northeastern British Columbia, with several northern branch lines recently 


* The statistical data in this Part were revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics; more detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. A special article on 
operational and technological changes in rail transport appears in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 755-761. 
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completed or under construction. Interline barge and rail connections at Vancouver 
provide a complete service to any railway point on the Continent. The PGE is fully 
dieselized and controlled by an intricate microwave system from its Vancouver offices. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues came later and, 
since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that 
System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. 
During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed the 
bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada at Dec. 31, 1967 amounted to $1,196,694,500. 


As discussed on pp. 875-876, the National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69), 
administered by the Canadian Transport Commission, expresses a national transportation 
policy for Canada aimed at the development of “an economic, efficient and adequate 
transportation system making the best use of all available modes of transportation at 
the lowest total cost”. The new law is expected to provide the railways with greater 
freedom to meet the competition with which they are faced and to develop as an integral 
part of today’s complex transportation system. 


Under the Act, the 1966 level of Federal Government rail subsidy of $110,000,000 
a year will decline by $14,000,000 a year until it disappears at the end of 1974. The Crows 
Nest Pass rates on grain and flour from Western Canada and the rates under the Maritime 
Freight Rates Act remain in force. The so-called “bridge subsidy” paid under the Rail- 
way Act to the major railways for operation of lines through the light-traffic territory in 
the Lake Superior District ceased at the end of 1966 but the reduction in freight rates 
made possible by the bridge subsidy remains in force. However, commencing on Mar. 23, 
1968, the railways were permitted to make successive annual increases for a period of three 
years to the freight rates over the territory formerly covered by the bridge subsidy, to 
yield additional operating revenues in the first year of $3,000,000, in the second year of 
$2,000,006, and in the third year of $2,000,000. 


Track Mileage.—Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada— 
the short link of 14.5 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were 
in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850s when the 
Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller 
lines. The building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific Railways contributed 
to another period of rapid expansion in the 1870s and 1880s. In the last period of extensive 
railway building (1900-17), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and 
Canadian Northern Railways were constructed. 


There has been little change in total track mileage since the 1920s. The mileage peak 
was reached in 1959 and, except for an increase in 1967 resulting from the inclusion of 
mileage operated by the Cartier Railway in Quebec, there has since been a gradual decline, 
1ew construction being more than offset by abandonment of unprofitable lines. In recent 
years, the development of a number of large projects in districts far removed from trans- 
ort facilities and the opening up of the Northwest Territories have necessitated the 
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building of branch lines. Five such lines, totalling 118 miles, were completed by the CN in 
1968: in Ontario, a 68-mile line to serve an iron mine in the Red Lake area; in Manitoba, a 
12-mile line from Stall Lake to a copper-zinc mine at Osborne Lake; in Saskatchewan, an 
18-mile line from Watrous to a potash plant near Guernsey, and an eight-mile line to a 
pulp mill at Prince Albert; and, in Alberta, a 12-mile line from a point near Fort Sas- 
katchewan to a fertilizer complex near Redwater. All of the main track for the 235-mile 
line to give access to Alberta’s northern resources was laid by the end of 1968, and three 
bridges completed. In British Columbia, the first leg of the Takla Lake extension to 
the PGE—75 miles of track between Odell, 30 miles north of Prince George, and Fort 
St. James—was opened to traffic in August 1968. Clearing of the right-of-way for the 
remaining 73 miles was under way. 


1.—Railway Track Mileage Operated, 1900-67 


Nore.—Figures of total mileage of first main track operated for 1835-1959 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


First Main Track Mizzace! Track MILEAGE BY AREA AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Operation 
No. No. No. No. No. 
First Main— 
1900 a rer tee ee 17,657 Newiound lanl eeu tree 934 936 936 936 
LOO Mee ere et tes 20,487 Prince Edward Island............. 279 279 279 252 
1910s. PR te Ease 24,731 INOValSCotia®. Lhe. san. cee ; eee 1,314 1,314 1,318 1,313 
SUS aera oa eae 34,882 New Brunswick: saareuewe- pe ease 1,760 1,730 1,671 1,667 
TOP es er a: esiemreyated eens 38, 805 QUED ECT trans Crees ee cds rani 5,163 5, 238 5, 188 5, 3272 
LOD SENET Le Fae. 40,350 Ontarior igen kL) rao Cees 10,078 9,950 9,965 9,979 
TOS OLR see eee Naeem 42,047 Manitobars.cs ea soba eerie 4,858 4,785 4,735 4,735 
10S ee ine es 42,916 Saskatchewansws.nuet. enter 8, 566 8,522 8, 567 8,567 
TO40 ey: ores 42,565 Albertal ee. Se. seh. ae a he 5, 682 5,728 5, 680 5, 680 
LO 4 eA ane hee rns 42,352 Brivishw@olum biane, sere eee: 4,329 4,333 4,322 4,315 
TODOS whee bs. noel aes 909 ‘Viukons Tl ernitoryass.<2.1s4 step eins 58 58 58 58 
LO5D ew le ce ee 43,444 United States). .Sava... | ae see 339 339 339 339 
LOGO Ree ene 44,029 
1961 cia Se. eh e. ae tare 43,689 Totals, First. Mainiw...9.01:.... 43,355 43,157 43,008 43, 168 
TOG 20 Reet On tk 3 te 43,654 |_| me cr 
1OGS* See etn ee eee 43 , 623 Second main’ jer coat eee ae aes 2,010 2,004 1,999 1,990 
1964 era tine ee Ag: 355 a wllOther mainy seas cee chee eee es 56 56 57 65 
OC Swat aterees ce, tts AS TS dees | ncdustina lee) nce trae cere ee eae 1,281 1,309 1,313 1,379 
1906 era th te Ae 43,008 Wardeand SiGingse ae ee ons | enone 11,676 11,728 11,928 
1967. See beer 43,168 
Grand Totals!............. 58, 243 58, 202 58,100 58,530 
1 Defined as a single track extending the entire distance between terminals, upon which the length of the road is 
based. 2 Includes 190 miles of track of the Cartier Railway which began operations in 1963 but was not in- 
cluded in the statistics until 1967. 3 Newfoundland included from 1950. 4 Excludes joint track amount- 


ing to 58 miles in 1964, 55 miles in 1965, 74 miles in 1966 and 143 miles in 1967. 


Rolling-Stock.—Table 2 shows the numbers of the various types of freight and pas- 
senger equipment in operation in 1959, in 1966 and 1967 revealing a generally downward 
trend over the period; however, these figures do not reflect the offsetting trend toward 
larger, more efficient cars and locomotives or the steady improvement in speed of movement 
facilitated by modernized handling and terminal services. Each year hundreds of units, 
particularly freight cars, are converted and modified to make them suitable for specific 
types of traffic or are replaced by special-purpose equipment designed for distinctive hauling 
jobs. The average capacity of all freight cars was 55.7 tons in 1967 compared with 51.1 
tons in 1959. Also, although the number of diesel-electric locomotives in service has 
remained fairly static over this period, it should be noted that an extensive program of 
power up-grading has been followed by the railway companies. The combined tractive 
effort (the force exerted by powered equipment measured at the rim of the driving wheels) 
of all locomotives in 1967 averaged 56,425 lb. as compared with 53,368 lb. in 1959. 
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2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1959, 1966 and 1967 
a a rr ee — I gy 


Type 1959 
No. 
PPOIROUVES 7.80. bocce 4,720 
Steam— 
Coal-burning........... 1,148 
Oil-burning............. 371 
Diesel-electric............ 3,155 
EBON ee at. a Aion 51 
ULCERS Sei an —e 
Passenger Cars............ 5,456 
POE ee, .. bo 1,409 
Combination............. 182 
Lo ene, oa ae a eae 96 
BAER perches oe ae ita tens a 159 
PRON wees, 2 a. Oe, 143 
Seeing Rare tc § Pets 919 
age, express and pos- 
mal Bet mals «i Sadie seers 2,353 
Self-propelled oan 128 
(OCS ES GA a 67 


1966 


No. 


1 Includes 17 locomotives, 9 passenger cars and 589 freight cars of the Cartier Railway; 


was not included before 1967. 


2 Road freight units. 
as oil, chemical and railway car leasing companies which furnish fre 


19671 Type 1959 1966 

No. No. No. 
3,311 |Freight Cars............. 194,512 185,964 
ANLOMODIUOC: . aneeenisce: 7,270 3,777 
ay Ballast pre’ Sane 3,140 2,877 
3.150 1 EXcy de Re nS are 114,181 105,540 
19 MS Lea Gsiee maa ene ae ae 12,270 14,958 
149; "Gondola. 5.20 42. coeee 20, 428 19,992 
TOD DEL teat cls fete 15,601 19,781 
3,444 Ores... teers. apa ert 5,964 6,110 
Fh, Refrigerator............ 10,155 8,023 
33 toc keer er eres 5,025 3,124 
160) leo aici oer. eee 455 501 
133 Other Rk. a ee 23 1,281 

645 

1,346 Privately Owned Cars:.. 4,853 6,750 
5s benksss ae ee eee 4,809 6,390 
34 Other rca eee eres 44 360 


19671 
No. 


188,770 
3,758 
2,862 

105,121 


rolling-stock for this railway 


3 Includes those of non-rail industrial firms such 


ight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line. 


Traffic, Employment and Finance Statistics.—Statistics presented under this 
heading are for the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and 21 other common carrier lines whose gross revenues are $500,000 or more annually. 
Excluded are the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority Railway line and the 
Cartier Railway, and lines with annual revenues of less than $500,000 annually, whose 
operations account for about 1 p.c. of the total. 


Table 3 gives traffic and employment statistics for the above railways for the years 
1963-67 and Table 4 gives similar data for the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
railways separately for 1966 and 1967. 


3.—Statistics of Total Railway Traffic and Employment, 1963-67 
(Excludes data re the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority Railway 


and the Cartier Railway in Quebec) 


Item 


Miles of road operated (monthly ay.)... 


Freight— 


Train-Miles— 


Preight service...........:......+.. 
Passenger service................... 
MMEBEEU IOS. iced oe ris «5. ore cio che 


Totals, Train-Miles............ 


No. 


1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
44,347.96 44, 265.06 43,960.04 43,953.16 43,858.24 
186,270,640 | 209,503,313 | 225,356,167 | 237,718,214 | 237,121,237 
74,218,283 | 84,953,330 | 87,052,200 | 94,944,223 | 92,239,045 
76,046,295 | 86,721,070 | 88,924,992 | 96,805,689 | 94,229,101 
20,621,119 | 22,910,928 | 23,610,374 | 28,194,018 | 24,626,390 
2,067, 252 2,680,625 2,664,380 2,587, 435 3,183,179 
159,668,270 | 179,649,563 | 183,692,922 | 195,421,157 | 188,881,226 
18,518,302 | 20,110,585 | 20,147,373 19,380,589 | 22,334,185 
178,186,572 | 199,760,148 | 203,840,295 | 214,801,746 | 211,215,411 
62,278,229 | 66,705,677 | 67,803,428 | 68,303,326 | 64,774,033 
28,045,961 | 28,603,043 | 29,463,880 | 27,625,417 | 29,647,221 
2,301,745 1,924, 253 1,864,877 1,921,822 1,962,755 
92,625,935 | 97,232,973 | 99,132,185 | 97,850,565 | 96,384,009 


1 Includes traffic handled by more than one railway. 
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3,.—Statistics of Total Railway Traffic and Employment, 1963-67—-concluded 
Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Car-Miles— 
Breight. ssmuneoech a tecbee cr asntae 000 3,442,422 3, 783, 361 3,819, 398 4,003,515 3,840,876 
Passengerenrs- «idem seein feel ern ee 289, 841 308, 835 306, 536 276,070 301, 260 
Totals, Car-Miles................ 000 8,732,263 4,092,196 4,125,934 4,279,585 4,142,136 
Railway employees 4. ee se clane erga: No 131,665 134,124 133, 812 130,790 130,508 
Railway payroll... .cuaeen se cse eee $ 7000 645, 524 699,735 735, 442 762,762 835,761 
Payroll chargeable to railway operating 
CXPCNSeS fae: Ss ceee epee se $ 597,436 645, 998 675,750 698 , 318 762,779 


4,—Statistics of Railway Traffic and Employment for the Canadian National Railways, the 
Canadian Pacific Railways and 23 Major Carriers, 1966 and 1967 


Canadian Canadian Totals, 
Thera National Railways Pacific Railways 23 Railways 
1966 1967 1966 1967 1966 1967 
Miles of road operated 
Cmonthliyiavs)eescece No. 22,783.00 22,700.50 | 16,649.90 | 16,641.00 43,953.16 43,858.24 
Freight— 
ons carried—revenue!.... tons| 91,430,400 | 89,375,391 | 71,940,895 | 69,061,993 237,718,214 | 237,121,237 
Ton-miles—revenue....... 000 | 45,494,121 | 44,709,129 | 37,950,302 | 35,380,579 || 94,944,223 | 92, 239, 045 
Ton-miles—revenue and 
non-revenue............- 5 46,547,772 | 45,940,630 | 38,639,703 | 36,029,243 | 96,805,689 94,229,101 
Passengers— 
Revenue passengers!....... No. | 16,266,191 17,620,665 | 6,018,668 | 6,138,757 || 23,194,018 24, 626,390 
Revenue passenger-miles.. ’000 1,931,541 2,424, 366 557,345 624,729 2,587,485 3,183,179 
Gross Ton-Miles— 
Freight train.............. 000] 94,990,280 | 92,669,196 | 78,945,574 73,707,917 || 195,421,157 | 188,881,226 
Passenger train............. “ 15,093,542 | 17,288,741 | 3,387,773 | 4,246,925 || 19,380,589 22,334, 185 
Totals, Ton-Miles.... °000 | 110,083,822 | 109,957,937 | 82,333,347 | 77,954,842 214,801,746 | 211,215,411 
Train-Miles— 
Freight service........... No 35,205,297 | 33,753,669 | 26,930,407 | 24,934,782 || 68,303,326 64,774, 083 
Passenger service......... oe 20, 082, 132 21,187, 461 5,919,021 6,888,218 27,625,417 29,647,221 
Worle ser vicescr. seen ee ss 1,411,165 1,404, 498 182,777 220,132 1,921,822 1,962,755 
Totals, Train-Miles.. No. | 56,698,594 | 56,295,628 | 33,032,205 | 32,043,132 97,850,565 | 96,384,009 
Car-Miles— 
Mrevghit nace tote rst oe 000 2,011,821 1,957,631 1,615,193 1,500,141 4,003,515 3,840, 876 
Passengers. s. sees ues a 208, 204 224, 634 51,865 62,018 276,070 301, 260 
Totals, Car-Miles.... °000 2, 220, 026 2,182,265 | 1,667,058 | 1,562,159 4,279,585 4,142,136 
Railway employees......... No. 73,698 75,091 47,625 46, 060 130, 790 130, 508 
Railway payroll............ $000 434,948 486, 060 268, 420 285,751 762,762 835,761 
Payroll chargeable to rail- ; 
way operating expenses.. “ 396,140 441,737 248,189 262,821 698, 318 762,779 
| 


Deen eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ES eee 


1 Includes traffic handled by more than one railway. 


The total tonnage of freight carried by all common carrier railways (including national 
loadings and receipts from United States connections) has increased steadily over the past 
few years. In 1967, mine products accounted for 43.7 p.c. of the total; the increase of 
11.9 p.c. in mine products loadings over 1966 was attributable mainly to the inclusion of 


Cartier Railway operations in Quebec. 
were iron ore, other ores and concentrates and bituminous coal. 


The minerals carried in largest volume in 1967 
Of the total of 210,475,044 


tons of freight carried (excluding freight handled by more than one railway and in inter- 


New methods and facilities speed the movement of freight. 


Containers, here being transferred from flat cars to trucks, carry goods 
from source to destination without disturbance, using a multi-modal 
system involving land, sea and air transport. 


New terminals at Montreal and Toronto, equipped with such mechani- 
cal innovations as in-floor towlines, hydraulic unloading devices, 
conveyor systems and powered sorting rings, move large volumes of 
goods quickly and efficiently with a minimum of manual handling. 
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mediate switching), manufactured products accounted for 31.4 p.c., agricultural products 
for 14.0 p.c., forest products for 10.0 p.c., animal products for 0.7 p.c. and less-than- 


carload lots for 0.3 p.c. 


5.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1963-67 


eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 


Nors.—In this table duplications are 
counted only once. Thestatistics do not inc 
link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across 


States railways. Freight carried by the Cartier Railway is included in 1967. 


Commodity 


Wheates= . .. A Loe ees sec oe 


Barley 2. Coie ee ee eae eee 
Other grain fs ene. cee eee = 
Plonr, wheat So ieweeesenss aoe 
Other mill products. .....+......-... 
Potatoes, other than sweet.......... 


Animal Products...................-. 
Cattle and calves.......... Se ee. 
Other livestock... U7. 2. s52- dee ee 
Meats and other edible packing-house 

POGUE was oe eee Seas sess 
Other animal products............... 


Mine Products... ...........52255-- 
Coal (bit Mousse. cb oo neers 
Other coal and coke................- 
Fron ore (24. Ew De eee ee. 
Ores and concentrates...............+ 
Gravel-and sand 4 ooo. denen ceeee a 
Stone and rock, broken, ground and 

erashede nn ee eS Se 


Salp lite 4. Saco s 5: tae = eee 
Asbestos, not further processed than 

Milled. Leann bee meee tes 
Gypsum, crude. %- 0)... 2s. 5s. te ones 
Other mine productss-.......-.-es2-¢ 


Forest Products. ....2..252-.9352.5.2 2 
Logs, butts, bolts, posts, poles and 
piling, wooden: Shae mates ee 
Palpwood? : ji). 0:6. aoe eee See 
Lumber, shingles and lath........... 
Veneer, plywood, and built-up wood. 
Other forest products.............. , 


Manufactures and Miscellaneous... 
Gasoline and petroleum products..... 
Wertilizersius sis Hesse os. ee eee 


Cement... 9ee0 ee sae bees wees Sees 
Wood puipie tee 5k eee ee 
Newsprint: 25. sess canes oes ee 
Paper products and articles.......... 
Food producta.35. 2 eer ook. eee 
Feed, animal and poultry............ 
Scrap iron and scrap steel............ 
Other manufactures and miscella- 


Less-than-Carload Lots.............. 
Grand Totals2.7>.7----<2.05- 


29,303,974 
16,311,535 
966 , 449 
1,556, 288 
2,189,993 
308, 189 
1,545,738 
1,593,722 
797 , 953 
609, 150 
368,712 
3,056, 295 


1,529,037 
194,571 
126,960 


672,350 
535, 156 


71,828,970 
10,002,904 
2,356 , 378 
27, 698, 186 
7,364,175 
6,513,801 


5, 430,004 
1,194,617 
1,023,821 
1,309,600 


1,054,276 
4,841,053 
3,040, 155 


15,927,443 
2,632,962 
4,857,912 
6,941,623 

887,076 
607 , 870 
52,062,773 


7,647,090 
3,352,315 


1,413,518 
19,120,730 
1,083, 429 


171, 735, 626 


35,686,429 
21, 154,965 
1,037,039 
1,229,384 
2,706, 816 
"344,983 
1,859,599 
2,253, 443 
845,992 
618,206 
656,616 
2,979, 386 


1,664,139 
233 , 647 
129, 058 


757,418 
544,016 


75, 242,381 
10,449,727 
2,554,441 
25,725,343 
9,344, 104 


1,206,608 
4’ 888,650 
3,596, 856 


17,731,444 


2, 878, 683 
6,026,932 
7,241,194 
989,971 
594, 664 


58, 413, 648 
8,124,687 
3,693,204 


5,472,140 
2,278,802 
1,787,747 
3,431, 137 
4,497,987 
2,765, 142 
1,545,857 
1,618,957 
1,656, 025 


21,541,963 
958, 344 


189, 696,385 


30,369, 784 
17,173, 187 
1,090,003 
1,344,012 
2,253,706 
338,361 
1,528,737 
1,819,690 
878,713 
509,311 
502, 697 
2,931,367 


1,466,380 
247,557 
108, 164 


635, 258 
475,401 


82,458, 654 
10,725,702 
2,715,381 
29,716,750 
11,508 , 223 
7,299,497 


6,123,381 
1,461,173 
1,425,307 
2,060,798 


1,176,143 
4,709,639 
3,536, 660 


18, 443, 714 


2,728,026 
7,213,616 
6,871, 158 
1,061,932 

568, 982 


62,848,885 
8, 854, 208 
4,557, 508 


5,358,719 
2,795,878 
2,037,131 
3,538, 129 
4,772,914 
2,932,569 
1,552,481 
1,546,327 
2,189,398 


22,713,623 
1,229,470 


196,816, 887 


35,165, 635 
21,893, 103 
1,006, 127 
1,110,485 
2,242,250 
469,772 
1,476,035 
1,748,540 
740,331 
492,309 
770,207 
3,216,476 


1,361, 228 
253, 250 
79, 983 


594,779 
433,216 


82,161,162 
9,946,243 
2,696, 564 

30,322,943 
11,958 , 267 
6,926,139 


6,079, 453 
1,276,302 
1,797,824 
1,988,338 


1,257, 248 
4,490,907 
3,420,934 


20, 018,162 


2,855,912 
8,830,935 
6,638,619 
1, 186,997 

505, 699 


65,841,178 
9,390, 586 
5, 958,329 


5,396,331 
3,079, 256 
2,123,965 
3, 846, 137 
5,053,177 
3,239,213 
1,636, 882 
1,340, 487 
1,968,177 


22, 808, 638 
963,702 


205,511, 067 


lude the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but the 
Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of United 


29,426,151 
16,025,009 
826, 623 
1,113,648 
3,083, 696 
433 , 125 
1,214,107 
1,738,258 
752,355 
463,119 
561,951 
3,214, 260 


1,378,486 
262,494 
82,639 


730,753 
302,600 


91,953,988 
9,610,093 
2,509, 155 

42,014,424 

13,697,629 
5,215,493 


5, 459 , 206 
1,363,121 
1,892,099 
2,257,224 


1,178,713 
3,721,852 
3,034,979 


21, 037,263 


3,036,932 
9,910,266 
6, 369, 326 
1, 160, 166 

560,573 


65,997,755 
10,119,417 
6,468,071 


4,967,717 
3,292,259 
1,778, 145 
4/033, 064 
4.975, 404 
3,173,095 
1,628,060 
1,310, 450 
1,623,016 


22,629,057 
681, 401 


210,475,044 
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Tables 6 to 12 give information on capital liability and capital investment in road and 
equipment, and on operating revenues, expenses and net income of all common carrier 
railways operating in Canada, except that of the Cartier Railway which is not available. 
A Uniform Classification of Accounts has been in operation for the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific Railways since Jan. 1, 1956 and for other common carrier railways 
since Jan. 1,1957. In transportation statistics, a distinction is made between expenditures 
and expenses. In the following data, the term ‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform 
Classification of Accounts and refers to the expenses of furnishing rail transportation 
service and of operation incident thereto, including maintenance and depreciation of the 
plant used in such service. 


6.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1958-67 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total! Year Stocks Funded Debt Total! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ROGS#. Sek 2,646, 659,697) 1,953, 114,826] 4,599,774,523] 1963....... 2,791,044,973] 2,183,556, 189! 4,974,601, 112 
1) ae 2,669,062,269| 2,122,675,213] 4,791,737, 482] 1964....... 2,815,148, 215] 2, 181,454,852) 4,996,603, 067 
0 2,725, 827,684] 2,244,571,812| 4,970,399, 496] 1965....... 2,843,118, 935] 2,187,613,273] 5,030, 732,208 
ROOL Cass 2: 2,748, 537,919] 2,234,316,735] 4,982,854,654] 1966....... 2,896, 641,376} 2,205,599,116) 5,102,240, 492 
1962)... 5 2,769, 152,492) 2,245, 189,028] 5,014,341,520] 1967....... 2,438,914,571| 2,356, 146,688] 4,795,061, 259 


1 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland. 


7.— Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1963-67 


Nore.—Credit entries in this table result when the annual ‘‘write-offs”’ are greater than the annual investment in 
any category. 


Investment 1963 1964 1965 1966+ 1967 
$ $ $ $ $ 

UL ae ae a, Sibi beeaeae ita 125, 463, 519 74,388,731 84,097,911 98,279,584 107,331,272 
BINDING: «cto heer axe acs Cr. 16,753,029 40,086,021 100,984, 284 108,644, 249 95,014,300 
CCT A as Se 84,786 45,989 325, 546 1,134,113 993,473 
Undistributed............... Cr. 2,626,787 |Cr. 7,538,650 |Cr. 34,923,757 |Cr. 18,946,523 7,741,646 
CNR non-rail property.... 8,771,974 7,219,816 4,768,492 8,001,227 |Cr. 6,260,116 
CPR ni wees (Cr. 8,845,648 |Cr. 17,639,710 \Cr. 48,698,195 |Cr. 26,876,504 11,574, 469 
Other Z davere 2,446,787 2,881,244 4,005,946 |Cr. 71,246 2,417,292 
IUAES cp w i pe ccd ns 2 106,168,489 106,982,091 150, 483, 984 189,111, 423 211,080,691 


3a gaan Sierras so 7,027,154,986 | 7,134,137,077 | 7,284,621,061 | 7,473,732,484 7,684,813, 176 
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Capital Structure and Financial Statistics of the Canadian National Railway System.— 
In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the capital structure of the 
Canadian National Railway System is given separately in Table 8 and financial details 
in Table 9. The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps taken through the 
Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of interest undertaken by 
the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 840-847. 
Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all loans that had been made to cover 
deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain loans made for the purpose of additions 
and betterments were converted to equity capital, relieving the CNR from paying fixed 
charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital Revision Act, 50 p.c. of the company’s 
interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred stock on which, after settling income taxes, 
a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also, for a term of 10 years ended Jan. 1, 1962, 
the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on $100,000,000 of its long-term debt. The 
Government is authorized to buy additional preferred stock annually in amounts related 
to the company’s gross revenues. As a consequence, the proportion of total capitalization 
represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 
31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion of borrowed capital was corre- 
spondingly reduced. By the end of 1967, the proportion represented by equity capital in 
shareholders’ account was 50.5 p.c. 


8.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1958-67 


Pe Held by Publie | Government 
Appro- || 
At Dec. 31— Government Capital SAE pee Pp pee Total 
Shareholder’ | Held'by | Bederalend | Other | Assets 
Governments Accounts 
| 
F | reine wren ad $ $2 nyo) dither > 0B 
Loree eee eee as 1, 704,387,845 4,504, 203 1,024,710, 205 9,098, 765 484,791,699 3,227,492, 717 
W959: ete ae « coeoah 1,723,909, 722 4,503, 549 1,335,510, 205 5,548,765 345 , 684, 052 3,415, 156, 293 
LOGO rae Ona re 1,721,148, 162 4,499 284 1,677,209, 478 3,098, 765 148,021, 700 3,553 , 972,389 
LOGI a eh aae oc 1,744,673, 266 4,499,273 1,670, 653,176 2,423,765 164, 593,150 3, 586, 842, 630 
LOG acters ee lute vc aeeaete 1, 767,976,925 4,499,261 1,630,895, 308 2,423,765 209 , 026, 793 3,614, 822,052 
BOGS Ec ee ees ae tee 1,792,380,188 | 4,485,785 1,378, 875,000 2,023,764 | 410,354, 762 3,588,119, 499 
PUGS nee ee ee 1,817, 243,906 4,345,185 1,367,811,500 | 2,023,764 410,354,762 3,601,779, 117 
LOGGer eee eee one 1,843,209,298 | 4,345,185 1, 366,061,500 | 2,023,764 410,354,762 || 3,625,994,509 
PSO G Ras ae eee 1,871, 426,675 4,345,185 1,325,461,500 | 2,023,764 445 , 354, 762 . 3,648,611, 886 
POG Tere a se ee 1,888, 727,368 | 4,345,185 1,196,694, 500 2,023,764 645,994, 421 3, 737, 785, 238 


The financial details presented in Table 9 are those of the Canadian National Rail- 
way System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications and highway transport 
(rail) operations. In conformity with the requirements of the Uniform Classification of 
Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956, tax accruals and rents are charged to operating expenses. 
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§.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1958-67 


E Nors.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Income 
Total Total : é : 
: F Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash Deficit 
Year Operating Operating fox Fixed Chat ; 
: ‘Zes or Deficit! or Surplus? 
Revenue Expenses Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Bubs My OILS... BNC 704,947,410 719,211,865 |Dr. 4,779,895 46,521,236 |Dr. 51,301,131 |Dr. 51,591,424 
|) ee area ee 740,165,041 741,852,260 8,416, 237 52,918,886 | “ . 44,502,649 | “ 43,588,290 
OU eer. AAS S08. SI 693, 141, 106 705,818,310 1,504, 828 69,469,961 | “ 67,965,183 | “ 67,496,777 
MiGlees. Toe... te et 710,305,173 722,147,583 5,539,970 73,404,523 | “ 67,864,553 | “ 67,307,772 
_ DDE Rs eee en en 738,324,754 738, 882,680 23,308,683 74,443,482 | “ 51,134,799 | “ 48,919,454 
LO ee 762,350,334 752 , 829,782 36, 622,626 76,252,867 | “ 39,630,241 | “ 48,013,517 
BGS Boss thee 8 dents 822,483,679 811, 471, 248 37,886,007 74,673,809 | “ 386,787,802 | “ 38,725,904 
epee Oot. BERT List 870, 250, 352 855,687,971 43 , 547,754 73,808,456 | “ 30,260,702 | “ 33,414,884 
erie os eA 953,219,471 923,801,723 62,535, 164 76,983,524 | “ 14,448,360 | “ 22,155,732 
Ren eere TES. eRe 995,767,669 986,399, 446 40,268,311 79,599,942 | “ 39,331,631 | “ 38,306,682 


1 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 2 Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 


Revenues, Expenses and Net Income.—Railway operating revenues and expenses of 
all common carrier railways operating in Canada (except the Cartier) continue to rise, 
both reaching peak levels in 1967; increases over 1966 amounted to 2.6 p.c. and 5.0 p.c., 
respectively, and, because the increase in expenses was lower than that in revenues, net 
earnings increased. 


Of the total operating expenses in 1967 amounting to $1,443,956,115, those connected 
with the transporting of persons and property, such as station, yard and terminal services - 
and employees, wharves, fuel, etc., accounted for 38.5 p.c.; equipment maintenance for 
21.9 p.c.; road maintenance for 18.8 p.c.; rents and taxes for 7.1 p.c.; expenses connected 
with traffic soliciting, such as advertising and information, ticket and freight offices, etc., 
for 2.8 p.c.; and miscellaneous expenses, including incidentals, dining and buffet services, 


grain elevators, etc., for the remaining 10.9 p.c. 


constant in recent years. 


These proportions have remained fairly 


19.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of All Railways, 1958-67 


Nors.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with 


the 1916-17 edition. 


those presented in Table 11 which represent only 23 of the larger lines. 


These data cover all common carrier rail operations in Canada and therefore do not agree with 


Freight- | Passenger- 


Ratio of Per Mile of Line saan Train 
Total Total operating Revenue | Revenue 
Year Operating Operating at Be per per 
Revenues Expenses Operating | Operating | Operating s a on sag ap cae 
Revenues | Revenues | Expenses Pecainiee Mile Maile 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 
1,163,735,417 | 1,182,277, 504 97.30 25,766 25,070 696 14.51 3.11 
1,224,567,928 | 1, 166,306,724 95.24 27,093 25, 804 1,289 15.48 3.29 
1,151,655,456 | 1,109,470, 426 96.34 25,544 24,608 936 15.54 3.46 
1,156,480,700 | 1,114, 482,525 96.36 25,736 24,800 936 16.72 3.32 
1, 165,296,722 | 1,119, 662,072 96.08 26, 002 24,984 1,018 16.91 3.56 
1,210,209,799 | 1,149, 530,526 94.99 27,051 25,695 1,356 17.04 3.51 
1,324,422,492 | 1,241,258, 655 93.72 29, 857 27,982 1,875 17.51 3.64 
aA 1,872,304,959 | 1,291, 840,958 94.14 30,927 29,114 1,813 17.82 3.68 
a 1,480,822,951 | 1,3874,872,3816 92.85 33,548 31,148 2,400 19.31 3.72 
BBG iins 2 10 1,519,392,966 | 1,448,956,115 95.04 34,355 32,649 1,706 18.74 4,28 
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11.—Rail Operating Revenues, Expenses and Net Income of the Larger Railways, 1966 and 1967 


1 Included in freight revenues. 


Totals, 
CNR CPR 23 Railways 
Item 
1966 1967 1966 1967 1966 1967 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ 
Operating Revenues..... 842,117,663 | 879,762,100 | 607,081,780 | 614,436,233 || 1,626,502,151 | 1,670,859, 774 
Railway— 

Hreigint yt ee 648,491,105 | 593,712,797 | 466,460,799 | 466,296,632 |] 1,273,455,956 | 1,216,723, 742 

Passenger: na. aaeene a: 44,364,780 | 57,429,792 | 16,059,291 | 19,133,339 62,791,961 78,724,561 
Sleeping and parlour 

CANS eee aes 9,487,718 | 10,743,647 1,841,508 27322, 084 11,497,128 13,179,019 

Mater tthe coer « 11,126,663 | 12,360,730 2,049,610 2,387, 252 15,194,062 16,618,387 

IXpTeGS s.cesvden testa es 7,757,586 | 11,752,543 3,184, 137 4,101,705 12,634, 488 17,484, 037 

Swatebing 4 eee ee 3,664,819 3,879,344 3,113,354 3,272,508 9,279,497 9,906, 954 
Payments relating to 

the National Trans- 

portation Act....... 1 63,079,801 | 43,495,877 | 44,359,872 44,414,682 108 , 523,343 
Incidental’) 53. j.vseee. 24,565,935 | 26,909,902 | 16,879,931 | 18,065,187 43,594,925 47,627, 230 
PN OGHOT Ay Wetccne eae 1, 283, 543 1,509,346 1,523,805 1,631,903 3, 422,386 3,946, 342 

Totals, Railway..| 750,742,149 | 781,377,902 | 554,608,312 | 561,570,932 || 1,476,285,085 | 1,512,683,615 
WIXPressi ace mrd tae 40,968,487 | 43,811,501 | 28,487,903 | 26,810,163 69,672,630 70, 262 , 594 
Commercial communi- 

callonsarest sep ene 47,077,000 | 50,555,000 | 28,985,565 | 26,055,138 76, 834,696 82,750,345 
Highway transport (rail) 3,330,077 4,517,697 = _— 3,709,740 5,163,220 
Com eHing Expenses..... 806,502,270 | 858,851,559 | 554,681,560 | 572,244,409 || 1,507,121,095 | 1,581,496, 894 
ailway— 
Road maintenance....| 141,660,622 | 147,996,993 | 85,167,925 | 87,352,978 254, 924, 416 267 , 008, 487 
Equipment mainte- 

NAN COM racial Meee 162,318,783 | 175,610,968 | 108,211,661 | 114,012,191 295,578,959 314, 809, 843 
Aiureutirc sersee ge 6 oe eee 20,689,666 | 21,053,356 | 15,264,483 | 17,195,383 37, 904, 865 40,224,965 
Transportation  (rail- 

way line)........... 286,428,738 | 305,918,544 | 192,721,003 | 203,926,485 521, 462, 733 554, 869, 589 
Miscellaneous railway 

operations.......... 13,327,401 17,296,348 5,939,196 7,371,322 19, 636, 547 25,112,586 
General 5:88. aol 72,463,694 | 72,515,639 | 43,566,816 | 46,086,814 126,708,342 130, 944,902 
Equipment rents...... Cr. 572,885 |Cr. 320,467 |Cr. 2,640,876 |Cr.1,034, 442 6,013, 583 7,503,725 
Joint facility rents.... 33,636 149,017 1,474, 486 1,688,348 2,892,748 2,867,340 
Railway tax accruals..| 24,797,279 27,840,910 54,516, 184 45,088,703 102,054, 450 92,191,474 

Totals, Railway..| 721,146,934 | 768,061,308 | 504,220,828 | 521,687,727 || 1,367,176,643 | 1,485,532,911 
XPress e ccna Gee see 40,533,687 | 42,584,274 | 28,341,203 | 26,663, 463 69,092,000 69,399, 453 
Commercial communi- 

CAUIONS! | ecrents ane stgate 41,927,596 | 48,955,835 | 22,119,529 | 23,893,219 67,670,306 71,770,191 
Highway transport (rail)} 2,894,053 4,250, 142 — — 3,182,146 4,794, 339 
Net Operating Income...| 35,615,393 | 20,910,541 | 52,400,220 | 42,191,824 119,381, 056 89,362,880 
Rai Wave i. tilectaaek os as 29,595,215 | 18,316,594 | 50,387,484 | 39,883,205 109, 108, 442 77,150,704 
Eipress.. b...iee es on e8 434,750 727,227 146, 700 146,700 580, 630 863, 141 
Commercial communi- 
Gabions i... mene ke. 5, 149, 404 6,599, 165 1,866,036 2,161,919 9,164,390 10,980, 154 
Highway transport (rail) 436, 024 267, 555 — = 527,594 368, 881 


Railway Accidents.—Accidents shown in Table 12 (for all common carrier railways 


operating in Canada) include all those in which railway trains were involved and accidents 
on railway property; all passengers injured are included but, for employees, only those 
who were kept from work for at least three days during the 10 days following the accident 
are recorded. The classification of accidents used in reporting other DBS statistics treats 
collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle accidents. Therefore, care 
should be exercised when compiling total accidental deaths of all kinds or when com- 
paring results of accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 
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12.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1965-67 


1965 1966 1967 
Item 2 a ee ae eee 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
Movement or Trarns, Loco- 
MOTIVES OR CARS 

Class of Person— 
ASSENESIS UA, . Basse eR se: SS Ceeloie: 2 273 4 216 _— 209 
EEO CES 2 Me Se eR Re 20 1,180 20 1,307 23 1,265 
BORMPOEBCIS comes ee ce kee. ee, ee. Tee 50 53 75 47 56 54 
ReDnetreSpAssGLass’. G44 2 et st). aces: 157 557 205 540 192 461 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc.................. _ 14 1 4 _ 19 
Eotals: ttre. ethetin ot d.oceeaus). 6. 229 2,077 305 2,114 271 25008 

Description of Accidents (employees and 
passengers only)— 
Coupling and uncoupling....................... 1 56 1 56 — 58 
BRIRIIONIRG Set ne ere acre oe ce Mes oe 6 94 8 68 8 141 
Weratbimenis Uo et heehilad ou idoh le sco duis sets 2 143 1 43 1 22 
Falling from trains or cars..................... 2 42 5 70 3 57 
Rsetting on oriofi trains!o:!)/.1..000) eal. 2 310 1 357 1 280 
Serubrab yiraings eC). ite slopes dye 4 18 4 15 9 18 
PRCUGACHUIRON c Risa, Prentrs tai. eee ten os tees ae 5 790 4 914 1 898 
PE OCAIS Pay, ARPA Sas o/s ele aint hee ne: 22 1,453 24 1,523 23 1,474 
Aut OTHER ACCIDENTS 

Class of Person— 
PPE ICRV CHP MME ttt... LCL OF, cnktachuidntisdes ct 15 2,332 6 2,537 10 2,597 
RBC CHLOTA LLL cites CEL iolcicls, vidtnsy vloaobotes at — 57 _ 3 _ 95 
MCUGES Stree. to ital... tek «eben rccks: fterin ase il iss 2 71 1 58 
TOGaIss 2 Jt Sie Bee) eat eee rae 16 2,462 8 2,647 11 2,750 


PART II.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
An introductory Section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Norte.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each province 
and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed regu- 
lations for each province and territory is given at pp. 816-817. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regula- 
tions common to all provinces and territories are summarized as follows. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and 18 for class A licence in Alberta), and must 
carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests. 
Such licence is renewable annually in Saskatchewan and in the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories; in Alberta and British Columbia it is renewable every five years; 
in New Brunswick and Manitoba it is renewable every two years; in Quebec operator and 
chauffeur permits expire on the holder’s birthday in the odd-numbered year following the 
issue or renewal thereof; in Prince Edward Island it is renewable every two years and 
expires at the end of the licensee’s birth month; in Newfoundland and Ontario a licence is 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation and Public 


Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; a a 
t Revised according to information received from the respective provincial authorities concerned. 
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issued on a three-year basis and expires on the licensee’s birth date; and in Nova Scotia a 
licence is issued on a three-year basis and expires at the end of the licensee’s birth month. 
Special licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland. In 
most provinces, a motorcycle operator is required to pass a special examination and have 
his driver’s licence endorsed authorizing him to operate such vehicle or, if he has no driver’s 
licence, he may be issued a licence to operate only this class of vehicle. In Alberta a 
person under 16 but not under 14 years of age may be issued a licence to operate a scooter, 
which is defined as a motor vehicle with a speed limit not exceeding 30 miles an hour. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—All motor vehicles and trailers must be registered 
annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration plates, one 
on the front and one on the rear of the vehicle (one only for the rear of trailers; in New 
Brunswick two licence plates are issued for all vehicles other than commercial tractors, 
trailers and motorcycles; in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta, one 
plate is issued for motorcycles, to be mounted on the rear; in Saskatchewan, motorcycles 
and snowmobiles carry one plate on the rear and truck tractors carry one plate on the 
front). 


In most provinces, in event of sale the registration plates stay with the vehicle but in 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the plates are retained by the owner. In 
Nova Scotia, vehicles pass from owner to owner by due process of law and title must be 
secured before issue of plates and permit. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exemption from registration is granted 
for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec where the maximum is 
three months; in Ontario where it is six months for vehicles from other provinces and three 
months for vehicles registered outside Canada; in Manitoba where residents may use 
registration plates from other jurisdictions for 90 days and visitors are exempt from 
registration provided the vehicle is not used for business purposes; in Saskatchewan where 
an out-of-province student may extend the period of exemption from registration require- 
ments for the whole school year, provided the vehicle is properly registered in its home 
jurisdiction; in Alberta where non-residents may operate vehicles currently registered in 
their home province or state of the United States for a period not exceeding six months and 
in British Columbia where it is one month or six months for tourists). Regulations require 
a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate 
that equipment include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a muffler, a windshield 
wiper, a rear-vision mirror, and a warning device. In Ontario, under a 1968 amendment 
to the Highway Traffic Act, a certificate of roadworthiness is required for a vehicle sold 
on the second-hand market before a permit is issued for its operation. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traftic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and Yukon Territory (unless otherwise posted) is 60 miles an hour in day- 
time and 55 at night; in Manitoba, the basic speed limit is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 
50 at night unless otherwise posted—speed limits may be raised to 70 miles an hour or 
modified in semi-built-up areas; in Alberta it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the 
exception of a few selected sections of four-lane highway where higher speeds may be posted; 


in Nova Scotia the limit is a “reasonable and prudent” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles | 


an hour except where 65 miles an hour is authorized; in New Brunswick maximum speeds 
vary from 50 to 60 miles an hour depending on type of highway; and in Ontario maximum 
speeds vary from 50 to 70 miles an hour, depending on type of highway. In the other 
provinces the maximum speed permitted is normally 50 miles an hour; in Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia where higher speeds are in effect: they are posted. In the North- 
west Territories, the highway limit is 60 miles an hour for all vehicles, day or night, except 
as otherwise posted, and in municipalities it is 30 miles an hour except as posted. Slower 
speeds are required in cities, towns and villages (in Nova Scotia and British Columbia when 
passing schools and public playgrounds), at road intersections, railway crossings or at other 
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places or times where the view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way 
obscured. In most provinces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour below 
automobile speed limits, although in Manitoba and Saskatchewan they are the same as 
for passenger vehicles. In all provinces and territories, accidents resulting in personal 
injury or property damage in excess of $100 must be reported to a police officer (in Nova 
Scotia to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles or to a police officer; in Quebec to a police officer 
or to the Motor Vehicle Bureau) and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an 
accident until he has rendered all possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces and territories impose penalties for 
infractions of driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension of 
the operator’s driving permit, impounding of licence or imprisonment for more serious 
infractions. In most provinces penalties have been linked to a driver-improvement pro- 
gram, the aim of which is to correct faulty driving habits, not to take drivers off the road. 
The most common driver-improvement program includes the demerit-point-system. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province has enacted safety responsibility 
legislation (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). In general, these 
laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor vehicle regis- 
tration of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired driving, driving under suspen- 
sion, dangerous driving, etc.). It also provides for the automatic suspension of a person’s 
driving licence and registration of the owner whose uninsured vehicle is involved directly 
or indirectly in an accident resulting in damage in excess of $100 or injury or death to any 
person (in Alberta the amount is $200). In Saskatchewan and Alberta, if a Judgment is 
rendered for damages against the driver or owner, the driver’s licence and registration 
remain suspended until the Judgment is satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for 
the future is filed. In British Columbia proof of financial responsibility for the future is 
not required if suspension is for accident only. In Saskatchewan, the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories uninsured motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident 
of any consequence, i.e., an accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property 
damage in excess of $100 ($200 in Saskatchewan). In the Province of Quebec, pursuant 
to the Code of Civil Procedure, the plaintiff may seize before Judgment the motor vehicle 
which has caused him damage whatever the amount of property damage whether covered 
for third-party insurance or not. In Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, the non-resident 
motorist is not required to carry or produce any form of proof of insurance. In Manitoba, 
proof of insurance must be supplied at the time of registration but if such insurance expires 
or is cancelled registration of the vehicle is not suspended unless the vehicle is involved in 
an accident. 


In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, proof of insurance must be 
supplied before vehicle licence is issued, and when the insurance expires or is cancelled 
vehicle licence plates must be returned to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles. By order, the 
Northwest Territories Commissioner may exempt certain areas from the insurance 
requirement. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan, and in the Yukon Territory, usually in the form of an amendment to the 
motor vehicle laws of the province or territory, providing for the establishment of a fund, 
frequently called an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund (in New Brunswick, the Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fee; in Ontario, the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act; in Alberta, the Motor 
Vehicle Accident Claims Fund; and in British Columbia, the Traffic Victims’ Indemnity 
Fund), out of which are paid Judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor vehicle 
accidents in the province which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. In 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia the 
fund is maintained by insurance companies. In all the other provinces, except Saskat- 
chewan where insurance is compulsory, the funds are obtained by the annual collection 


of a fee from the registered owner of every motor vehicle or from every person to whom a 
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driver’s licence is issued. The fee usually does not exceed $1 per annum; in New Brunswick 
the fee is $3 a year; in Ontario a fee of $25 is paid by the uninsured motorist (in the absence 
of the fee being paid the uninsured, if apprehended, is liable to a fine) and, in addition, the 
fund is subsidized by a $1 annual charge from each licensed driver; in Alberta $20 is collected 
from each uninsured owner of a motor vehicle at the time of registration or transfer; and 
Manitoba collects an additional $25 from each uninsured owner at the time of registration. 


A feature of this legislation, which is contained in some provincial statutes, is the 
provision for the payment of Judgments in hit-and-run accidents. When these occur, 
if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action may be taken against the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles (the Minister of Finance in Newfoundland and the Admini- 
strator of the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Fund in Alberta); any Judgment secured 
against the responsible authority is paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a 
provision limiting the amount that can be paid out of the Fund on one Judgment. 
In Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, the limits are $10,000 for one person, $20,000 for two 
or more persons injured in one accident and $5,000 for property damage. In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, the limit is $35,000 in respect of any one accident. In Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec, the limit is $35,000 for all damages in the same accident, subject to a 
deduction of $200 from all damage to the property of others; damages resulting in bodily 
injury or death are, up to $30,000, payable by priority over damages to property and the 
latter are, up to $5,000, payable by priority over the former out of the amount of any 
insurance or other guarantee of indemnity. In British Columbia, the limit is based on 
the single amount of $50,000 for any one accident with the provision that not more than 
$5,000 may be paid on a property damage claim until injury claims up to $45,000 have 
been satisfied; the $35,000 limit exists for hit-and-run accidents but does not apply to 
payments for property damage. In Alberta, the limit is $35,000 for death or personal 
injury to one or more persons and $5,000 for damage to property, subject to a limit of 
$35,000 in any one accident; where in one accident claims result from bodily injury to or 
death of one or more persons and loss of or damage to property, claims arising out of 
bodily injury or death have priority over claims arising out of loss of or damage to property 
to the amount of $30,000, and claims arising out of loss of or damage to property have 
priority over claims arising out of bodily injury or death to the amount of $5,000, subject 
to a deduction of $50. In Manitoba, the limit based on one accident is $35,000, with 
Judgments arising out of bodily injury or death having priority to the extent of $30,000 
over claims resulting from loss of or damage to property; and Judgments arising out of 
loss of or damage to property having priority to the extent of $5,000 over Judgments 
resulting from bodily injury or death; the maximum amount payable for a single Judgment 
resulting from loss of or damage to property is $3,000, subject to a deduction of $200. 

In Ontario, the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act passed in 1962 replaced the 
Unsatisfied Judgment Fund which had been in effect since 1947. The new Act was 
streamlined to adjust promptly and efficiently all those claims incurred by the uninsured 
motorist. Claims could be adjusted much the same as by the insurance companies. 
The limits under the Act are $35,000, inclusive of $5,000 for any property damage claim. 
Many small claims are handled by the Ontario Department of Transport, subject to a 
$50 franchise clause in respect to property damage, but the procedure is such that claims 
can be settled under Sect. 5 of the Act without resort to litigation. Sect. 6 covers Judg- 
ment cases and Sects. 11 and 14 cover the hit-and-run cases in which a Judgment is 
necessary and property damage is not payable. 


Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations :— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—The Minister of Finance, St. John’s. 
Legislation The Highway Traffic Act, 1962 (amended 1964). 


Prince Edward Island 


Administration —The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SPEI 1964, c. 14). 
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Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (SNS 1967, c. 191, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act 
(1967, c. 190, as amended). 


New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Provincial Secretary, Fredericton. 
Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec 


Administration—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Department of Transport and Communications, 
Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 


Legislation.—The Highway Code (RSQ 1964, c. 231, as amended) and the Highway Vic- 
tims Indemnity Act (RSQ 1964, c. 232). 


Ontario 
Administration.—Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 


Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, c. 172, as amended), the Public Vehicles 
Act (RSO 1960, c. 337, as amended), the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, 
c. dee mo amended), and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SO 1961-62, c. 84, as 
amended). 


Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister, Department of Transportation, Winnipeg. 


Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (SM 1966, c. 29) and The Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
Act (SM 1965, c. 89). 


Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Highway Traffic Board, Saskatchewan Power Bldg., Regina. . 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1965. 


Alberta 


Administration and Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SA 1964, c. 56)~ 
and the Highway Traffic Act (SA 1967, c. 30) are administered by the Motor Vehicle 
Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service Vehicles Act (RSA 
1955, c. 265) and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue of authority vested 
in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 


British Columbia 


Administration and LegislationEnforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial 
Transport Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 
pees oe the Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, 

ictoria, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 


Administration—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 
Administration Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Ordinance (1967, c. 9, second session). 


Section 2.—Highways, Roads and Streets 


Highways and Roads.—The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with 
highways and roads. Access to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads 
built by logging, pulp and paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally 
available for public travel. At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely 
settled and are virtually without roads of any kind. 
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At the end of 1967 the reported mileage of highways and rural roads was 449,561 
miles, a figure that includes all roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads and local 
roads under municipal jurisdiction other than the roads and streets in census metropolitan 


areas and urban centres of more than 1,000 population. 


separately under the heading of ‘‘Urban Streets’. 


Mileage for the latter is given 


1.—Highway and Rural Road Mileage classified by Type and by Province, 1967 


Surfaced 
Province or Territory Rigid Flexible ae aie Earth Total 
Pavement | Pavement Ea. 
> 1 miles miles miles miles miles 
INewlound land ar smeessaereees oe precy te — 122 4,110 866 6,098 
Prince Edward Island....... iN, ot ce Recent 525 880 1,212 658 8,275 
INO Vas COLLA ielaad-eyct yale Be eae iar sk ee eee 3 4,231 4,711 6,518 15, 463 
INeWwnBrunsWiCks. a7 sat ae eee oan ee ee Ge a= 1,903 11,323 14 13,240 
Qiicbecteet ) ae We. Lae ears oe Bilt 14,368 1153 30,876 9,475 55,872 
Outanio:¢: SPO SR 31) aeeet pe 8 core Papers 1,342 19,748 51,159 3, 548 75,792 
IM carp eoley ees. eat ciated A aaheibe lie. vreandl wetted ira hat oth 282 2,856 28,161 13,204 44,503 
Saskatcliewanl eaencica-se chint..neea. Sei ee mee 3 3 5, 256 54, 852 66, 539 126, 6492 
PAN Grier ie Pe tie aces aaa 43 5,518 57, 895 13, 262 76,718 
British olumdora se meeenee ey Pein. Are iy 15 7,097 14,740 7,098 28, 950 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 2 5 2,903 91 3,001 
Wana an creo me cet ene rete ne 16, 5822 49,764 261,942 121,273 449,561 


1 Includes road allowances. 


2 Not the exact sum of the above items, due to rounding. 


Expenditure on highways and rural roads in the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, totalled 
$1,350,841,000, an amount 3.0 p.c. lower than that for the previous fiscal year; con- 
struction expenditures decreased by 7.7 p.c. and maintenance costs rose by 8.0 p.c. 


2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Highways, Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968 


Item and Province 


= Item and Province 
or Territory 1967 1968 or Territory 
$000 $’000 
Construction.................... 983,688 | 908,399 |Administration and General..... 
Newfoundland...) 0... .23.0) 26, 248 33,206 || Newfoundland..... Sa Slee! At 
Prince Edward Island........... 10,629 10,407 || Prince Edward Island........... 
INOWanSCObinas san. seme: reas 44,993 43,797 Nova Scotia. 28, ae. me.. 0. 
New, Brunswicki. 2-3) ane. 36, 988 49,3867 || New Brunswick................. 
Que bee. en. See ears ee ee 298,913 LOL, 628s" Quebec eee. ene, ee eee 
Ontario ue, ste Se chee ees 264, 987 287-2834) Ontario ger ate te eres 
Manitobave avec). kem eat. wee 39,039 30), 102" "Manitoba Qe, Sai. RAO br a 
Saskatchewan iy eee 78,976 82,783 || Saskatchewan................... 
Alberta ne cence gee. er epee ee 86,098 79, 810 4 eA Vberta Ae). Breer ome eh el 
British Columbia............... 87,344 85,786 || British Columbia............... 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
LOTICS Ye alls eee at 9,473 14,129 tories wis. 435 Serna eee 
Maintemance..................... 333,430 | 360,129 Totals 2. or re s..aatee 
Newfoundland.................. 11,607 13,188 
Prince Edward Island........... 3,497 3, 856 
INOVaRSCOLIRY. «ee ete er ee 16,921 16, 638 
New Brunswick................- 13,940 15,275 ||Distribution of Expenditure— 
Quebegacineaas ce chee emer 89,014 96,599 
ONCATIO’ atone tne ieee OF 104s 102) 498) hederalee weed ent erat 
anitob ati eit fe sca es 11,790 12,763 
Saskatchewan..................- 13,386 H6so50) |" Provincial ee ceaeck eee oe eee ee 
Alberta! rasan cries, fe 29,205 31,888 : 
British Columbia. .............. 40,841 Ale O97 | a Mounioinal pie sede ccc ee. 
Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
LOTION; eISSN 9,626 9si72i)) Other..e28 AL... ieee: oe 


1,054 


179, 402 
1,101,055 
106,752 
5,433 


1968 


$000 


82,313 
929 
422 

2,930 

2739 

9° 664 

50,268 
37911 

3,768 
957 

5, 669 


1,056 


1,350,841 


152,267 
1,064,755 
122,728 
11,091 


1 Includes federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $170,000 in 1966-67 and $276,000 


in 1967-68, 


Reminiscent of earlier days, traffic 
on country roads is not always on 
wheels. 


Multiple expressways carry heavy traffic in the Toronto and other 
densely populated areas and, despite the problems created by long dis- 
tances between centres and by a climate that adds to the difficulties of 
construction and maintenance, motor vehicles are everywhere served by good 


highways and roads. 
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Federal-Provincial Road Assistance Programs.—There are various programs 
existing between the Federal Government and the provinces relating to highway and road 
construction, the co-ordination of which is the responsibility of the federal Minister of 
Transport who reports to Parliament on federal road policy. When major programs of 
assistance have been decided upon, their implementation is undertaken either by the 
Department of Public Works or by the sponsoring Department. 


The Trans-Canada Highway.—The original federal-provincial agreement for construc- 
tion of the Trans-Canada Highway is given in outline, together with data on specifications 
and route across the participating provinces, in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631-634. Con- 
struction progress and changes in legislation are reported in subsequent editions. 


Under the Act, which became effective Dec. 10, 1949, agreements covering the Federal 
Government’s participation in the cost of construction were entered into with each of the 
provinces. Construction standards were set and the date of completion fixed. The 
shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its own 
borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces, and those sections 
within the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Later amendments to the Act increased the extent of federal financial participation and 
extended the period in which construction costs might be incurred under the Act to Dec. 
31, 1970. 


Although construction was still going on in a number of sections, the closing in 1962 
of the last major gap—in the Rocky Mountains—made it possible for the first time to 
drive the entire length of the 4,827-mile route.* The Trans-Canada Highway was officially 
opened on Sept. 3, 1962. Provincial mileages are approximately as follows: Newfoundland, 
540; Prince Edward Island, 71; Nova Scotia, 300; New Brunswick, 385; Quebec, 388; 
Ontario, 1,453; Manitoba, 309; Saskatchewan, 406; Alberta, 282; and British Columbia, 
552. Length through the National Parks totals 140 miles. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1968, contractual commitments for new construction on the Highway 
amounted to $1,157,201,448, of which the federal share was $785,723,042. Federal pay- 
ments to the provinces for prior, interim and new construction totalled $718,536,463. 
Paving to specified standards had been completed over a distance of 4,728 miles and 841 
bridges, overpasses and other structures of more than 20-foot span had been or were being 
constructed. 


Northern Roads.—In the past decade it has become increasingly apparent that if Canada 
is to benefit from supplying a large part of the world’s increasing demands for minerals, a 
well-planned road network in the Yukon and Northwest Territories is imperative. In 
1965, after thorough planning and detailed research, the Federal Government announced 
the Northern Road Network Program, calling for the construction of roads in the Ter- 
ritories to cost $10,000,000 a year for a 10-year period. This period, in turn, is part of a 
20-year plan intended to bring all resource-potential areas covered by the Program within 
200 miles of the nearest permanent road. This will gradually reduce the dependence of 
the North on seasonal transportation for bulk shipments, reduce the cost of holding large 
inventories and, as the program progresses, bring the cost of living in northern communities 
more in line with that in other parts of Canada and also stimulate the growth of the tourist 
industry. 


Types of roads and the proportion of federal assistance under the Program are as 
follows :— 


Communication and Network Roads—highways, major roads and secondary and local roads to 
provide a primary network in the Territories, including trunk highways, secondary trunk 
roads and airport roads; construction and 85 p.c. of maintenance costs will be paid by the 
Federal Government. 


Tote Trails—low-standard roads to provide temporary, seasonal or year-round access to the 
property of a company exploring or developing a natural resource; up to 50 p.c. or $20,000 of 
the cost may be contributed by the Territory concerned. 


* The total given in the 1968 Year Book was 4,860 miles. Variations in length of route from year to year are 
caused by straightening sections or by-passing built-up areas. 
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Initial Access Roads—low-standard roads to provide the same service as Tote Trails but where 
the contribution under the Tote Trail category would be insufficient because of length of 
road or difficulty of terrain; federal assistance may be up to 50 p.c. of the cost or 5 p.c. of 
expenditures on the exploration or development project. 


Permanent Access Roads—from the nearest permanent road to the location of a resource develop- 
ment that has been brought to the preproduction stage; federal assistance may be up to but 
not exceed (a) 663 p.c. of the total cost, (b) 15 p.c. of the capital invested by the company 
before start of production, or (c) $40,000 per mile, whichever is the least. 


Resource Development Roads—leading from the nearest permanent area in which two or more 
resource projects have reached the production stage; all construction costs are to be paid 
by the Federal Government but expenditures will not be undertaken unless it is proven 
that the projects to which the road leads can be operated commercially for many years. 


Area Development Roads—low-standard roads into or through an undeveloped region of favour- 
able natural resource potential; construction is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Roads to Public Airports (land or water)—to connect airports with the nearest road network or 
local road; construction and 85 p.c. of maintenance will be paid by the Federal Government. 


In the Yukon Territory under this Program, approximately 1,215 miles of roads 
constructed at a cost of about $39,000,000 were in use in 1967-68. In the Northwest 
Territories about 707 miles of roads (excluding service roads in Wood Buffalo National 
Park) built at a cost of about $37,000,000 were in use by March 1968. As new roads are 
built, roads built earlier to service mines (now worked out) are abandoned. Work pro- 
gressed on the extension to the Mackenzie Highway to Fort Simpson; approximately 30 
miles of a 62-mile contract let in 1967 were completed by the end of 1968 and a 67-mile 
contract to be let in early 1969 should complete the highway to Fort Simpson by 1970. 
A smaller road system exists in the Fort Smith area, including the Fitzgerald—Bell Rock 
portage road and the park administrative roads in Wood Buffalo National Park. Total 
length of this road system is 274 miles. 


In the Yukon Territory, a 142-mile area development road from Ross River to Car- 
macks was open to traffic in late 1968. In addition to opening up a potentially rich re- 
source area, this road is of special interest to tourists since it provides a route from Watson 
Lake on the Alaska Highway to and through Carmacks and Dawson, and onward to the 
Alaska border where it connects with the State of Alaska Highway System. Recently, 
the Federal Government has agreed to improve existing routes or build new routes to 
tidewater at either Haines or Skagway in the Alaska Panhandle, a distance of almost 400 
miles, to facilitate shipment of lead-zinc concentrates to Japan. Surveying is under 
way on the extension of the Dempster Highway in the Yukon Territory; 78 miles of this 
route to Fort McPherson in the Northwest Territories are in use. 


Construction and Improvement of Trunk Highways in the Atlantic Provinces.—This 
program was started in 1964 with a commitment of $10,000,000 from the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Fund, to be allocated on the basis of $3,000,000 to each of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland and $1,000,000 to Prince Edward Island. In 1965 and 1967 the 
Federal Government approved special appropriations of $30,000,000 and $25,000,000 to 
the Atlantic Development Board, with the same 3-3-3-1 allocation to obtain. Expenditures 
approved and funds disbursed by the Board under the program up to Mar. 31, 1968, 
were $65,000,000 and $39,600,000, respectively. 


Urban Streets.—Information on urban streets is obtained from the local administra- 
tions of all areas with populations of over 1,000, all areas located within census metro- 
politan areas, improvement districts with over 1,000 population and rural municipalities 
with over 15,000 population. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more detail may 
be obtained from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure (Catalogue 
No. 53-201). 
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3.—Statistics of Urban Streets, 1965-67 
Item 1965 1966 1967 

Total Expenditure Reported!.................. ccc cece cence eee e ees $000 329,308 378,692 443,677 
IN SUD OUN EEO ON ner greek oe 5 ci ciatte. cats Baa sino tayeatos Weis ca scoere < 165,738 202,685 283,721 

Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding, snow removal, 
BOMINIseMAGION, Cbs. fc awn s core cade PBR Me ws vices hac PRRee * 163,570 176,007 209, 956 
Total Sarwan MAgOs the a, | oko Made oe ee ee No. 44,312 44,930 45,988 
RI DAV EMONE Bis cece dak ee ak sora Sota d terete “ 7,073 7,374 6,697 
Pieteple pavement ...:....1.. eelse. peas MS PUR: BBL aa $ 20, 832 21,640 23, 555 
Griveland other surfaces. 88 wes). oreeee SI 2. so REE. Ge 14,370 14,258 13,978 
Baia S53. MORO. ac.t. MO e cence. 2 REE SUED... eee f 2,037 1,658 1,758 


1 Includes expenditures on sidewalks, footpaths, bridges and ferries. 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, a 
record of 7,495,203 being reached in 1967. Of that total, 5,876,691 were passenger cars— 
one for every 3.5 persons. Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of 
vehicles registered by province in Table 5. 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1958-67 


Nots.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 
trailers or dealer licences. Figures from 1904 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1937 edition. 


Year Nfid. 

No. 
1958. 51,575 
1959.......049 51,145 
BOGE ccs 54 61,952 
ASGL ie... 65,270 
17 erasoepgege 74,119 
BOGS doses. J 79,422 
1964....... 87,990 
ROG 235 0-23 92, 885 
BOE oss 2 95,704 
i 100,322 


164,954 
189,435 
187,065 
206, 691 
206, 370 


212,034 
222,827 
233, 653 
234 , 532 
246 , 384 


121,715 
129 , 629 
138, 469 
145,951 
151,360 


156, 768 
165,311 
174, 428 
183 , 676 
188,617 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and 


spectively. 


968,058 
1,040,366 
1,096,053 
1,183,978 
1,281,180 


1,381,801 
1,441,201 
1,480,743 
1,556,342 
1,769,154 


1,868,922 
1,973,737 
2,062,484 
2,126,270 
2,177,148 


2,268,320 
2,381,219 
2,516,680 
2,643,474 
2,736,366 


256,064 
269,974 
285, 689 
299, 998 
312,272 


324, 806 
339, 509 
342,335 
356, 693 
371,077 


Sask. 


No. 


314, 423 
326, 690 
335, 148 
349, 817 
372,219 


382, 190 
396,742 
418, 606 
438, 558 
467, 495 


Alta. | B.C. 


Total! 


No. No. 


430,081 
456, 458 
486,370 
509, 298 
535, 459 


515,244 
545,491 
564,351 
588 , 280 
620, 426 


560, 490 
583,713 
606,754 
638, 852 
676,270 


662, 453 
716,644 
786,310 
838,992 
887,736 


No. 


4,723,825 
5,017,686 
5,256,341 
5,517,023 
5,774,810 


6,074,655 
6,382,033 
6,698,778 
7,035,261 
7,495,203 


Northwest Territories; in 1967 they numbered 8,583 and 6,355, re- 
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5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1966 and 1967 


Year and Province or Territory 


Newfoundland! recs ones: iis or 
Prince Edward Island................. 


Al Berta code. Meant s sats ees cee 
Britishi@olumbiaie cg «cvs tue wwste soe 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 


Canada, 1966................. 


Newioundlandite nce. meicun sen seer 
Prince Edward Island................- 
Nowa Scotia.tecce cca sacra ete 
New, Bruns wits usec oes reetenet 


JN Woe) nics ee eae A ne TN LOND tink tee ep 


Comme af 

Passenger ars, otor- 

Cars! Trucks, Buses cycles Total 
etc.? 

No. No. No. No, No, 
71,839 22,520 600 745 95,704 
26,689 8,140 10 460 35, 299 

174,380 55, 168 1,316 3,668 284, 532 

144,900 34,523 778 3,475 183 , 676 

1,168,073" 351, 204° 12,080 24,985 1,556,342 
2,235,489 360,719 9,307 37,959 2,643,474 

270,175 81,454 242 4,822 356, 693 

272,749 157, 646 3,813 4,350 438, 558 

445,195 177,610 4,432 11,615 638, 852 

664,791 158,814 3 15,387 838, 992 

6,444 6,131 96 468 13,139 
5,480, 724: 1,413,929" 32,674 107,934 7,035,261 
75, 138 238,707 510 967 100,322 
27,634 8,389 190 631 36,844 
187,765 52,944 1,414 4,261 246,384 
149,723 34,024 989 3,881 188,617 
1,370,514 351,960 13, 409 33,271 1,769, 154 
2,312,344 370,783 10,298 42,941 2,736,366 

280, 480 85,188 273 5,186 371,077 

293 ,327 166,343 3,991 3,834 467,495 

470,143 188, 678 4,550 12,899 676,270 

702,003 168,504 3 17, 229 887, 736 

7,620 6, 632 86 600 14, 938 
5,876,691 1,457,152 35,710 125,650 7,495, 203 


1 Includes taxis. 


2 Includes service cars, road tractors, farm tractors, etc. 


3 Included with trucks. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in 
Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of 


the production and imports. 


vehicle sales are given in Chapter XXI on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1958-67 


Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor 


Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent 
Sale in Canada Imports Imported Cars Supply 
Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger mercial senger mercial senger mercial senger mercial 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1958 280,677 55,908 | 104,195 9,182 "190 8 || 384,682 65,082 
LOSOERe MR ee Wee. es 285,841 63 , 429 153, 932 11, 632 549 6 439 , 224 75,055 
1960). Seed RA ee 307 , 499 66,293 | 170,653 9,376 179 56 |) 477,973 75,613 
LOGI OMA. & 3a ® 28%. BRS 2 Ssh 312,599 60,382 | 106,865 9 , 487 700 35 || 418,764 69,784 
LOGQI Pk ey Wee. en See 412,120 78,094 94,655 4,413 194 67 || 506,581 82,440 
1963... 513,785 93,912 59,634 3,193 391 38 || 573,028 97,067 
LOG TAR poe Cees) ae eee. Nee 520,743 104, 446 92,490 3,160 1,277 17 611, 956 107, 589 
1965.. 636,738 119,917 136, 446 6,675 1,192 41 771,992 126,551 
1966. . 506,111 114,211 188, 667 16,172 379 45 694 , 399 130,338 
LOG ZAMS i lowe OAH  fyaegiee 365,521 98,950 | 313,692 32,100 745 59 || 678,468 130,991 
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Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motive 
fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial 
government revenue. In every province, licences or permits duly issued by the provincial 
authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid 
chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1967 the average cost 
per motor vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $141. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Motive fuel tax rates are given in the Public Finance 
Chapter, Section 2, Subsection 2 on Provincial Taxes; Federal Government revenue from 
excise and sales taxes is given in the same Chapter, Section 3, Subsection 3 on Revenue 
| from Taxation. 


7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968 


Truck, Bus : 
; B 2 Chauffeur Public . 
Year and Passenger Trailer * 5 ei Motive 
Province or Automobile | and Other Mon cy cle Buyer and Se Fuel Total 
Territory Licences Vehicle test Li ey eee Taxes 
concen icences Tax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1966-67 
~Newfoundland....... 1,368,201 1,889, 253 7,490 464,409 357 | 138,605,198 17, 880, 946 
Prince Edward Island 498, 558 391, 088 1,736 96,595 700 3,938,519 4,989,998 
Nova Scotia......... 3,434, 937 3,309, 386 3 508 , 376 136,440 | 27,176,133 35, 226, 108 
New Brunswick...... 3,367,985 2,902, 869 20, 853 439 , 457 =a 22,136,452 29,363 , 260 
MIGDEG Se ne. a 27,099,294 | 29,769,094 99,940 2,729,072 1,905,539 |199,617,461 263 , 409 , 566 
MAUATIOT scr sssTT ie. 44,564,068 | 41,780,333 385,312 4,521,629 4,816,421 |284,580,901 386, 247,008 
Manitoba............ 5,531,745 4,625,497 25,145 195, 883 1,459,564 | 40,443,238 53,121,652 
‘Saskatchewan........ 3,923, 143 5,345, 928 4 537, 588 _ 34,133,488 45,083,721 
meerta eee 6,672,636 9,524, 604 5 934, 126 239,729 | 46,031,572 64,982,850 
British Columbia....| 13,005,087 | 10,998,294 70,626 1,601,272 384,474 | 61,158, 463 88, 539, 650 
Yukon and N.W.T... 81,868 95,939 1,371 31,296 92,147 889 , 598 1,254,493 
. Canada, 1966-67. |109,547,522 |110, 632, 285 612,473 5| 12,059,703 | 9,035,371 5/733, 711,023 990, 099, 252 
. 1967-68 
Newfoundland....... 1,505,021 2,078,177 8,871 479 , 580 347 | 13,925,000 18,736,106 
Prince Edward Island 518,518 373,760 2,366 119,735 1,000 4,046, 480 5,130, 667 
Nova Scotia......... 3,540, 458 3,570, 953 3 685, 827 142,352 | 28,439,134 37,057,211 
New Brunswick...... 3,501,675 3,054,200 23, 288 449,214 — 24,117,141 31,723,294 
DRBODEC Song os saccseceie 29,057,372 | 31,462,980 133,084 7,235,739 1,966,586 |214,796,146 287 , 083,996 
Ontario...... 46,401,341 | 45,566,614 449 304 3,946, 209 4,812,931 |3804,741,335 411, 859, 457 
Manitoba..... 5,754,868 4,934,948 27,374 2,284,890 1,608,748 | 39,982,341 55,529, 453 
Saskatchewan. ..| 4,088,202 5, 453,431 4 614, 607 — 35,975,213 47,346,638 
MDCTUA..;....-..2.. 7,117,072 | 10,080,305 5 1,632,417 278,830 | 49,463,686 70, 230, 783 
British Columbia....| 13,728,244 | 11,667,004 78,526 1,189,905 401,910 | 65,080,043 94,159, 553 
Yukon and N.W.T... 90,947 110, 262 1,691 32,167 101,310 1,246,473 1,665,827 
Canada, 1967-68. 115,303,718 |118,352,634 724, 5045) 18,670,290 | 9,309, 0145|781,812,992 || 1,060,522, 985 


1 Operators’ licences are issued for different periods in different provinces; see p. 813 for provincial regulations. 
2 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, aid fines for 
infractions of motor vehicle laws. ’ Included with other motor vehicles. 4 Included with miscella- 
neous revenues and therefore in total. 5 Included with passenger automobiles, 6 Not complete. 


Sales of Motive Fuels.—In order to estimate the total amount of motive fuel 
purchased in Canada for use in motor vehicles on public streets and highways, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from the total the amount of motive fuel used for other purposes. 
Thus, from the total or gross sales, including imports and exports, the following are sub- 
tracted to obtain net sales: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other con- 
sumers, exports, and sales on which refunds were paid. Net sales are thus defined as 
sales on which a tax or taxes have been paid in full and are considered to approximate 
the actual amount of motive fuel purchased in Canada for use on public streets and high- 
ways. As shown in Table 8, consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used almost entirely 
for automotive purposes, rose 4.9 p.c. in 1967 and net sales of diesel oil 6.1 p.c. 
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8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1963-67 


1966 


gal. 


64, 865, 831 
93,912,161 
145, 158, 633 
115,280, 161 
1, 144/022; 116 
1,769, 013,364 
241,251,953 
370, 163,766 
481,041,874 
492, 890, 837 
9,742,794 


4,857,343, 490 


594, 886,008 


4,262,457, 482 


gal. 


Province or Territory 1963 1964 1965 
GASOLINE AND LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 

gal. gal. gal. 
Newfoundland 46,158,513 51,205,828 59,214,001 
Prince Edward Island 19,687,378 20,753,975 21,625,345 
Nova Scotia 122,355,774 129,977,561 136,170,762 
New Brunswick 92,485,963 99,370,666 107,558,514 
Quebec............ 899,756, 445 938,822,568 | 1,060,362,285 
Ontario 1,477,127,028 | 1,594,284,345 | 1,673,758,797 
Manitoba 222,604,138 225,783,740 232,410, 160 
Saskatchewan 314, 940,380 318, 863,410 351,479, 362 
Alberta 422,082,129 439, 543,671 457,092,775 
British Columbia 380, 461, 856 422,975,317 441, 806, 409 
Yukon and N.W.T 7,764,476 8,478,347 8,789,575 
Totals, Gross Sales..... 4,005, 424,080 | 4,250,059,422 | 4,550, 217,985 
Refunds and exemptions..... 565,077,175 548, 683, 750 560,903,911 
Totals, Net Sales....... 3, 440,346,905 | 3,701,375,672 | 3,989,314,074 

Dirset Om 

gal. gal. gal, 

Totals, Net Sales........ 193,180, 457 210, 642,160 259,943,441 


299,389,896 


1967 


gal. 


68, 156,858 
93,979, 138 
150, 583,472 
123, 489, 832 
1,200, 647,032 
1,852, 182/953 
247; 161,278 
368, 955,997 
497,666,777 
534,953, 600 
11,130,271 


5, 078, 907,208 


607,709, 492 


4,471,197, 716 


gal. 
317, 758,198 


Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
Statistics of contract carriers are available from 1958. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers—Freight, Part I (Catalogue No. 53-222) 
and Part II (Catalogue No. 53-223). 


9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1965 and 1966 


Common Contract 
Item 
1965 1966 1965 1966 
Carriers Reporting......................0.000 No. 2,885 2,687 1,448 1,520 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (Motor 
carrier’ business)": 40). cee 380,095,350 | 411,057,346 || 103,750,118 115, 944,337 
Operating RCVCTIUCS weet Senet aa $ 546,581,495 | 595,870,017 || 121,712,591 136,116,879 
reight— 
INterciGy anc rurale. sae |e eee $ 524,404,233 | 566,412,129 || 115,546,480 126,521, 352 
LOCH tres ct ee ee ee $ 8, 456, 888 11,552,579 3,290,193 6,388, 430 
Oth eri iilas Hess oe eee onme tear, $ 13,720,374 17,905,309 2,875,918 3, 207,097 
Operating Expenses $ 517,034,003 | 566,114,366 || 111,421,833 127, 024,166 
Maintenance. ....00.2....... $ 67,070,082 72,673, 623 19,022,228 23,045,112 
Wages of drivers and helpers $ 106,523,338 | 119,887,920 25 , 283, 272 29,481, 681 
Other (fuel, insurance, fuel taxes, rents, depre- 
ciation and purchased transportation)....... $ 208,451,378 | 220,535,241 47,268,477 52,710,396 
ICENCE OXPONsGs chattel ee as eee: $ 16, 489,501 17,860,159 3,665,974 4,084, 961 
Administration and general................... $ 118, 499, 704 135,157,423 16,181, 882 17,702,016 
Net Operating Revenues..................... $ 29,547,492 29,755,651 10,290, 758 9,092, 713 
Fuel Consumed— 
Gasoline. 2) Sg ae a ee 7000 gal. 96,217 94,668 28, 584 28,219 
Diesel'oll SMe ake eee ke ee o 52,278 56,784 12,927 13, 653 
Liquefied petroleum gases.................. . 134 125 104 69 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


Common Contract 
Item 
1965 1966 

_ Employees— 

Average employed during year............... No. 35,262 38,525 6,761 7,281 

Total salaries and wages................00+: $ 186,760,947 | 210,204,354 35, 147,810 39, 687,237 

PRIS PLODLIGUOIs cececsrreciromre yore hee No. 1,966 1,778 1,037 1,021 
Withdrawals of working proprietors ene oat $ 6, 963 , 882 7,923,412 5,073,679 5,731,562 
_ Equipment— 
Trucks with gasoline engines BA ate eee No. 12,977 12,164 3,716 5,570 
Trucks with diesel engines.................... ne 362 582 342 383 
Road tractors with gasoline engines...........  “ 8,022 8,514 1,724 1,913 

Road tractors with diesel engines............. Ke 4,794 5,292 1,091 1,226 

Bara PaTauleri esc ss S22 cs Poe oo he ag Pe tees oS s 21,505 20,760 3,522 4,362 

UEC RE aosAe dees Siete eee eee aaa se 1,933 3,812 534 863 


Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators.*—Statistics of household 
goods movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 10, were first presented sepa- 
rately in 1960; before that date, they were included either with motor carriers—freight 
or with warehousing, depending upon the predominant source of operating revenues of 
the companies concerned. 


a be tty are given in more detail in DBS annual report Moving and Storage, Household Goods (Catalogue No. 
221). 


10.—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
Companies Reporting.................... No. 193 227 228 222 246 
Investment in Land, Warehouses, 
Meticles, 260 ccs). ogy: s tere Si’ b> 4-85 b> $ 28,861,344 | 36,529,922 | 33,828,214 | 36,677,325 44,415,161 

OSTA eae ee, eee ee $ 38,482,035 | 45,860,927 | 45,565,248 | 50,829,107 69,010,938 

ROALGASEO oe Unis ataiiatte Sitti SGA GSE as 6 Tg theia s $ 25,980,439 | 31,052,341 | 30,532,243 | 33,405,626 46, 260,871 

ETERS Ae Se nee. eee $ 5,816,373 6,552,230 5,558, 646 6,716,600 8,707,749 

TE ae SO ee eee eae ee Sew $ 3,546,449 4,101, 846 4,615,712 5,432,317 6, 128, 807 

PETIT ee fee keene EOE ETRE EOE/k. Raees $ 3,138,774 4,154,510 4,858, 647 5,274, 564 7,913,511 
mperating Expenses. ...........0. 00000. $ 36,526,348 | 44,051,416 | 43,395,634 | 47,918,103 65,822,360 

MPT LENATICONS. , itr b,j. Mottin tol ecde so. FOR s $ 2,835,251 3,224,772 3,206,190 3,412,197 4,907,822 

Salaries and wages (charged to operations) $ 10,917,519 | 18,209,333 | 13,935,847 | 16,437,937 21,695,553 

POPE CARO CXYNONSEB . 5 5)5.<.sfe ye c:o:0r5,0 sis-e one Goins oer $ 2,607,760 3,790,376 3,332,249 3,117,692 5,461,210 

OTE OTONSBE © obi: b, ste Seinie o as teat $ 2,378,406 2,602,250 2,641,829 2,865,304 3,945,071 

Other operating expenses................. $ 17,787,412 | 21,224,685 | 20,279,519 | 22,084,973 29,812,704 
Net Operating Revenues................. $ 1,955,687 1,809,511 2,169,614 2,911,004 3,188,578 
Employees— 

Average employed during year........... No. 4,064 4,790 4,450 4,864 5,927 

MASTERS HMC WAGES: - hl scceree ho dense $ 16,220,976 | 19,758,876 | 19,355,843 | 21,725,734 28,578,027 
Storage Capacity— 

monsehold goodst..) eave. vena aba cu. ft.| 31,217,234 | 36,303,850 | 33,888,412 | 35,333,750 46, 616,388 

AD aS Ren So te eee. oa oleihiv tia’ Sy 5,345, 366 9,725,781 7,650,548 | 12,630,680 15,764,910 
Vehicles— 

1S ee ee ee ae? " 1,578 1,874 1,718 1,785 2,082 

Tractors..... 741 824 797 848 1,037 

Semi-trailers. 780 803 867 898 1,167 


repeat ie te gears, Sap eae ine iat arate 59 169 26 39 51 
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Passenger Buses.*—The operations of companies predominantly engaged in pas- 
senger bus service are summarized in Table 11. 
industry. Only firms engaged in intercity and rural operations and having an annual 
gross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators predominantly involved in the 
provision of school bus service are not included nor are airport servicing and urban transit 


bus operators. 


Data refer to the for-hire segment of the 


11.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1963-67 


Norz.—Only carriers with an annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included, 


Item 1963 1964 1965 
Carriers Reporting....................... No. 166 165 162 
Property Account—Fixed Assets......... $ 76,252,205 | 75,007,987 | 73,864, 251 
evenness. Mii. MERA ee ee ee $ 61,236,860 | 63,170,601 | 68,841, 256 
Regular Passenger Service— 
inbercityandorunalls.. nee eee ee $ 47,960,347 | 47,945,483 | 52,304,349 
Urban and suburban...) hook. eee $ 879 , 221 oa OOt 891,364 
Chartered service...............0..00005 $ 6,597,127 7,498,220 | 8,068,519 
Other transportation revenue............ $ 5,800, 165 6,974,391 7,577,024 
Operating Expemses...................... $ 55,725,517 | 57,782,444 | 61,737,884 
Maintensn cof a s5 nee ete meee $ 11,212,351 | 11,270,499 | 11,573,622 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers. $ 14,624,686 | 14,875,560 | 16,343,963 
Other transportation expenses............ $ 11,675,266 | 11,512,062 | 12,851,723 
Operating taxes and licences............. $ 4,496,626 | 4,658,792 | 4,573,880 
Other operating expenses................ $ 13,716,588 | 15,465,531 | 16,394,696 
Net Operating Revenues................. $ 5,511,343 | 5,388,157 | 7,103,372 
Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
iintercivysandsriunaly aaa ae eee No. | 48,688,373 | 46,646,418 | 45,606,246 
Urban and suburban................. ‘s 5,019, 002 4,571, 884 4,570, 831 
Special and chartered service.......... 28 6,382,415 | 6,121,076 6,504, 753 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
lnitercityzandenuns) hee erent ae No. | 93,443,880 | 94,124,250 | 90,704,870 
Wrbantandisibunbanwees ences of 1, 881,933 1,712,294 2,062,317 
Special and chartered service........ “ 11,385,383 | 12,009,902 | 12,208,870 
Gasolineiconsumed’s ee eee ee gal. 4,134,529 | 3,703,651 3,677, 222 
Diesel oil consumed..................... “ 10,328,872 9,312,916 | 11,040,793 
Employees— 
Average employed during year........ No, 4,724 4,650 4,738 
Total salaries and wages............... $ 23,786,153 | 23,984,134 | 25,854,643 
Working proprietors................... No, 59 48 53 
Withdrawals of working proprietors...... $ 140,663 117,859 152,718 
Equipment— 
PNSS yeti soc. red sea ean aU No 2,457 2,513 2,622 
lag Oling Peeetensn care relat yee ea fg 1,144 1,089 1, 086 
Diesel 2 AW Aen ie | S08 Bee ER) Rae « 1,818 1, 424 1,536 


1966 


158 
78,653,611 


80,429,354 


60,769, 147 
1,063°730 


10,101,725 
8,494,752 


79,170,546 
12, 287,006 
19,522,951 
14,728,273 
5,254,826 
18,377,490 


10, 258, 808 


49, 840, 586 
4,759, 006 
9,053, 905 


107,560, 495 
2,783,341 
14,749,766 
3,551, 898 
13, 204, 813 


5,192 
30,512, 856 
46 


197, 050 


2,746 
1,100 
1,746 


1967 


157 
89,301, 064 


96,017, 923 


71,417,039 
881,959 


14,126,041 
9,592, 884 


82,381, 236 
14,329,270 
23,326 , 326 
17,699, 664 

6, 286, 545 
20,739,431 


13, 636, 687 


51,977,079 
4,011, 541 
11, 133,244 


122,270,117 
2,335, 233 
18,351,327 
3,332,326 


16,531, 222 


5,651 
36, 149, 606 
35 


133, 872 


Urban Transit Systems.—The collection of statistical information on urban transit 
systems has been extensively reorganized in recent years because of major changes made 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catologue No. 53-215). 
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in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres. The current 
series, which was started in 1956, includes operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, 
streetcars and subway cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


12.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Passenger Fares!............... No. | 988,147,638 | 994,239,184 | 985,164,840 |1, 036,423,243 | 1,084,790,597 
0 ha Pa 0: Se Sy RR See cs 665, 481, 904 690,881,295 678,017,653 706, 647,281 701,373,163 
Provey GOACKy. os. > clae sss a: ne 149 ,996, 752 133,197,665 130, 414, 263 116, 005, 602 117,036, 832 
RROROQGUST «otis chain's ¢ thoes) sisieide . 125, 937, 437 122,023,961 124,787,132 96, 826,090 86,088,913 
SIME CAN. 2 fers d  sreteerwals «old g nf 36,491,918 38, 055,729 41,373,620 104,754, 424 166,767,061 
BAC HATLCY OOo. tae  cictgest sss Fs ct 9,168,657 9, 662, 154 10,332,687 9,852,174 11,417,371 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ es 1,070,970 418,380 239,485 2,337,672 DPMS ROLY 
Vehicle-Miles Run............. No. | 208,121,107 | 212,804,909 | 213,779,503 | 249,317,620 254,012,565 
RESGOPTIOUS. © amit «3 sitenspesis cata 4 142,779,355 150,118,461 152, 806, 059 166, 857,144 168, 948,801 
PPTOMEY:. COACOS «as occ ovicscids 3p 32,390, 625 28,748, 408 27,654,912 24,545,355 24,597, 530 
ETGOLCAN. 2s tans ss hides cles oe f 20,302,402 20,118,497 19,912,282 14,612,818 13,792,939 
Sab Wey CAL. fons se eke soe ss 8,967, 566 9,474,168 9,644,797 80,309, 257 40,630,393 
MO DATECTOU seg teks cake ce side ce 2,935, 243 3,628,719 3,495,176 3,502,820 5,510, 258 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ > 745,916 721,656 266,277 490 , 226 532,644 
Fuel Consumed— 
RIOMONT OTL eee SEs wie ovis arsvers store gal. 19,820,960 20,713,770 23, 149,602 26,217,292 28, 820,610 
(G0) DO eee epee nee hi 9, 388 , 808 8,874,984 7,565, 509 6,544,005 5, 857, 092 
Liquid petroleum gases........ <e 313 , 302 277, 333 256, 069 246, 863 189, 366 
Passenger Vehicles in Service.. No. 7,509 7,641 7,939 8, 483 8,737 
IVE OUOE MMIB® fh. picieieisieis cesses sides cs 5, 432 5,609 5,774 6,103 6,384 
Trolley*Coach jO.80i2 rE 1,167 1,122 1,096 989 975 
Btrechcaran 4s. vekeidde > sobs Seid de s 740 740 735 688 675 
PSMA ULV ORT tars ersia sraiags nee aici nisiaie e 170 170 334 703 703 
Finances— 
Otel assote 2s... 3.4.2 waa sere $ 298,479,381 262,078, 164 288,415,768 318,872,629 336, 141, 232 
Long-term debt?.............. $ 188, 892,505 145,993,895 161,536, 125 177,127,897 182.5 564, 138 
Capital stock and surplus?..... $ 75,679,476 80, 824, 236 82,276,931 87, 980, 805 89,7 44.518 
Operating revenues............ $ 142,451,128 151,851,962 164, 054, 532 182,551,307 217,835,451 
Operating EXPENBES........+-005 $ 146,280,067 151,389,907 166,745, 551 186, 873, 252 220,189,545 
Ratio of expenses to revenues.. p.c. 102.70 99.70 101.64 102.37 101.08 
PE DALOV OCS. So secs + sceneries No. 18,182 17,961 18,645 19,694 20,814 
Salaries and wages............ $ 90, 839, 804 95,759,397 106,345,817 121,270,890 135, 387, 582 
1 Tnitial revenue passenger fares, excluding transfers. 2 Excludes British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority. 


There are two subway systems in operation in Canada; the Toronto subway was 
officially opened on Mar. 30, 1954 and the Montreal subway went into public use on Oct. 
17, 1966. 


Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents.—There were 452,759 motor vehicle traffic 
accidents reported in 1967 compared with 426,105 in the previous year. Deaths from 
such accidents continue their upward trend, numbering 5,281 in 1966 and 5,429 in 1967 
as against 3,260 in 1957. Statistics for 1967, reported by place of occurrence, are given by 
province in Table 13 but it should be noted that, although motorists are required by law 
to report accidents, complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all prov- 
inces. According to DBS vital statistics data, reported on a different basis, there were 
5,412 deaths from motor vehicle traffic accidents in 1967. 
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13.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1967 


Item Nfid.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and_ || Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Accidents Reported .| 7,116] 1,831]14, 461/10, 918/139, 111/145, 008| 18,848] 23,532/ 41,516] 49,750 668] 452,759 
Watalen nc. eee aes 73 27| 226) 203) 1,393] 1,400 169 219 356 461 8] 4,585 
INon-fatalle2. 32. 1,595) 458) 2,696) 2,793) 29,600] 45,023] 5,656] 4,466] 6,242) 12,694 184] 111,407 
Property damage!..| 5,448} 1,346)11,539| 7,922/108, 118] 98,585] 13,023] 18,847] 34,918] 36,595 476] 336,817 
Persons Killed....... 82 29| 255) 240) 1,622) 1,719 202 287 426 559 8|| 5,429 
Orivierss et atiecae 18 5 96 90 585 672 86 134 183 226 3]/ 2,098 
Passengers.......... 21 11 75 1 480 557 70 114 147 194 3], 1,748 
Pedestrians......... 38 10 78 65 464 393 30 35 60 111 1} 1,285 
BIC VCLIS US eee eee 3 2 2 5 53 22 7 _— 5 15 — 114 
Motorcyclists and 
passengers........ 1 Hi 4 8 40 66 7 1 5 7 1 141 
Others. hee 1) — _ i} — 9 2 3 26 6}  — 48 
Persons Injured..... 2,240) 686) 3,833} 4,306) 44,270] 67,280) 8,640| 7,227) 9,878] 19,500 282)| 168, 142 
DTiVers eens foes. 694) 295] 1,310] 1,686) 12,349] 28,169] 3,912] 3,026] 4,024) 7,943 117|| 68,525 
IPassen verse er. <a 855) 296) 1,541] 1,859) 19,644] 27,780] 3,642} 3,511} 4,388] 9,017 136|| 72,669 
Pedestrians......... 590 73} 727) 508) 9,019} 7,091 670 459 820) 1,461 12)) 21,4380 
IBICYClISteu eenree 37 Set 120] 1,990) 1,530 155 97 168 346 5] 4,567 
Motorcyclists and 
passengers........ 47 13) 141 104| 1,268) 2,595 231 111 268 580 12] 5,370 
Others eee ee 17 1 3 29 — 115 30 23 210 153 = 581 
Total Property 
Damage?....... $7000) 3,684; 932) 7,057) 6,490] 74,981] 79,762] 8,240] 12,271] 21,220) 28,138 543|| 243,318 
1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Estimate. 


PART III.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding shipping is consolidated in the 
Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amendments. the 
Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so that 
Canadian shipping must compete with foreign flag shipping. 


Within the region from approximately Havre St. Pierre on the St. Lawrence River 
upstream to the head of the Great Lakes, the carriage of goods or passengers from one 
Canadian port to another Canadian port, commonly known as the coasting trade, is re- 
stricted to ships registered in Canada. Elsewhere in Canada, the coasting trade is open 
to all Commonwealth ships. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services and marine services by the Department of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by the 
Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Water Transport 
Committee, Canadian Transport Commission; and canal traffic and statistics of shipping by the Transportation 
and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
_of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland and having their principal 
place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’, and 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 


British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded 


before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 75 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1965-67 


is Norge.—Figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 
edition. 


1965 1966 1967 
Province or Territory 
: Gross : Gross : Gross 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland.............. #51. ef, 884 103, 308 947 125,221 1,040 163,044 
Prince Edward Island............... 922 21,515 1,046 24,187 1,126 24,721 
RUC IU te emeactacat ae ces = ten < 7,259 176,273 7,432 193,372 7,579 201,696 
PRURPEST TIS WIG Kr eo taera ts <<. fatale s.cie 2,0 2,480 122,125 2,604 143,851 2,703 151,014 
316 CF earl OR ate bap a ee ana a 2,999 1,013,820 3,099 1,072,423 3,055 1,091,011 
Te ee dene pene iene iar 2,485 1,009, 927 2,549 1,115,695 2,579 1,100,931 
LI oy eal, leer peice eee ere 114 19,085 110 19,505 109 19,465 
BICROCHOUWANE © oso o. cinie cs eiPaeearcceso ne 1 108 1 108 1 108 
ROT yaesgaen saath SAIS SE evenings 12 686 12 736 15 873 
ris COWMMbPIA. +2. 4- ss. nce tees | 7,569 798,994 7,929 854, 253 8, 237 914,096 
Yukon Territory........ 1,485 1,485 1,470 

TD OLAS tees ae teres ace 24,731 3,267,276 25,735 3,550, 786 26,451 3,668, 429 


Shipping Traffic.—Table 2 shows the number and tonnage of all vessels (except 
those of less than 15 registered net tons, naval vessels and, for 1962-67, fishing vessels) 
entering Canadian customs and non-customs ports. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1958-67 


In International Sea- In Coastwise 
borne Shipping Shipping Totals 


Year 
Registered Registered Registered 
Vessels Net Tons Vessels Net Tons Vessels Net Tons 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


30,710 57,738,034 | 100,234 76,197,625 || 130,944 133,935,659 
33,251 67,526,464 | 110,702 85,536,408 || 143,953 153, 062,872 
33,397 74,805,002 | 120,125 88,493,116 || 153,522 163, 298, 118 
31,832 77,140,524 | 115,339 91,157,708 || 147,171 168, 298, 2382 
30, 269 81,942,501 | 112,325 87,767,018 || 142,594 169,709,519 


29,169 87,385,238 | 107,232 87,257,470 || 136,401 174,642, 708 
29,809 92,799,912 | 105,186 91,007,726 || 184,995 183, 807, 638 
28,792 98,128,231 99,153 89,363,142 || 127,945 187,491,373 
28, 871 99,852,760 | 102,400 96,648,426 | 131,271 196,501, 186 
27,025 97,488, 757 95,999 88,639,451 || 123,024 186, 128, 208 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in International 
Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1967 with Totals for 1966 


Nors.—Only ports handling over 300,000 tons are listed. 


International Coastwise 
Province and Port ae 1 eg 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.................... 1,433,348 | 1,063,671 987,201 | 1,933,990 | 5,418,210 6, 669, 076 
Womembrook wert eirccie ene 378,747 193,971 18,991 310,373 902, 082 1,075, 493 
Bellilsland aac. cotwv oe oametes 12,992 — — 8,077 21,069 1,074,289 
Stolnisimareccaccceo oh dets so eae 11,110 295, 486 86 , 687 503, 738 897,021 898 , 407 
iEolyrood Seren cu.ciscise cere eeare ot 2,690 350,285 339,194 40 692,209 687, 269 
Botwood ise vecccucclinecles ostecicesren 379,198 83,197 14,988 154,702 632,085 566, 584 
IRorbmauxsSas ques... 4 cnceiie. ss ters 601 213 36,456 350,190 387, 460 402,784 
Stephenville... cai. oc ee eae 328,780 448 68,866 11,4382 409, 526 391,516 
Prince Edward Island............. 67,801 176,196 203,559 359,411 806, 967 730,450 
iGharlottetownme-nte. = eas see te 3,016 169, 666 177, 6838 312,928 663 , 293 580, 904 
INOVa Scotla(h.o: coe oe conker es 5,048,333 | 5,307,494 | 3,964,725 | 1,380,120 | 15,700,672 | 17,451,551 
DeLana Ans eae eon 1,982,987 | 4,554,999 | 2,078,242 451,885 | 9,068,113 9,407,069 
Sydney). .04. anaes Ac ee ee 96,416 618,996 1,057,981 575,464 | 2,348,857 8,272,792 
antsport:..o:aaet es secs oem e ee ek 1,687, 851 3,844 3,003 — 1,694,698 1,882,720 
Pore aw kesburyse +) sencene ne: 519, 432 56, 163 23,037 39,685 638,317 801, 725 
INorthisydneyiante anit center 8,988 79 364, 881 30,660 404 , 608 445,844 
Mattie Narrows: «- +c. mene 136,772 —_ 202,195 — 338,967 315, 485 
New Brunswick................... 2,060,314 | 3,204,243 | 1,110,658 | 1,037,024 | 7,412,234 7,831,318 
Saint dom yeydes se ccs 1,227,946 | 2,927,969 1,003,901 429,925 | 5,589,741 5,979,792 
Malhousioctesss cca te eines: 646, 736 97, 139 7,196 _ 681,071 732,796 
Quebecre sees. Sada een 39,125,494 | 15,126,089 | 11,685,559 | 14,612,435 | 80,549,577 87, 479, 182 
Miontrea iceman tiene tantric toes 3,916,189 6,122,627 4,420,899 4,098,388 | 18,558,103 22,835,720 
Sept es-Pointe Noire............ 18,519, 408 645, 595 3,207,798 292,382 | 22,665,183 19,947,778 
WontiG aun ey erasers 9,173,731 119,715 15,531 233,108 9,542,085 9,491,342 
Baie Comeaw. cin. tas catenin 1,998,275 745,649 249,989 1,485,009 | 4,478,922 8, 426,372 
Quebec... eae Cee ne 2,103,651 1,535,711 227,288 | 3,178,888 | 7,045,488 6,366, 407 
Sorel: nec eee nee 1,234,533 610,022 325 2,327,837 4,172,717 5,157,414 
SRTOIB-UUVICT eS seas eases stuns cree 945,102 862,521 27,867 1,220,966 | 3,056,456 4,522,076 
PORteAUired seme ere ee pet eee 450,386 | 3,296,890 4,694 455,381 | 4,207,351 4,152,458 
CWontrecoeur 7 5ccs cases relents 413,726 718,916 87,587 7,448 1,227,677 1,574, 757 
Havre St. Pierre, .3.¢ccacveser ees 27,482 — 1,761, 739 15,454 | 1,804,625 1,013,563 
Porestwillow encase. ackecee = _ 704,008 19,954 723 , 962 869, 349 
Chicoutimi te deocensen ccs 7,393 71,449 8,717 492 363 579,922 566, 244 
RIMOUSKI earner ema ele 23,572 76,629 72,492 376,411 549, 104 520, 603 
Ontariovn icons payor ddoonoode 9,470,237 | 21,590,375 | 16,687,983 | 15,289,885 | 63,038,430 || 71,350,656 
Port Arthur-Fort Wilhiam........ 3,846, 026 368,989 | 10,095,241 960,168 | 15,270,424 19,508,763 
Mamilton-wese as, cere see. 305,722 | 6,549,214 299,010 | 3,489,134 | 10,598,080 || 10,718,676 
MOrontOae st cles Booher ata 255,991 3,395, 436 200,785 1,906, 533 5,758,745 5,594,678 
Sault Dtew Marion... .cccto. eeete 209, 452 2,918,977 184, 148 1,291,646 4,604,223 5,038, 236 
Sarmids coda a eee eee see 207,313 1,083 , 097 2,105,254 516,681 3,912,345 4,430,946 
Porti@olborne erst oneness 1,138, 479 177,957 174,305 782,186 | 2,272,877 3,423,172 
Windsor-Walkerville.............. 586, 691 1,259,570 539,050 565,070 | 2,950,381 3,077,117 
Ponti@rediten seen aera — 2,769, 826 175,641 300,142 | 38,245,609 2,997,114 
Clarkson SORT TERS crea DO eRe an — 57,500 460,599 |. 1,129,512 1,647,611 2,216,705 
Dictoneet:. 1 pee. LOL 788, 180 106, 589 215, 496 24,243 | 1,134,508 || 1,220,444 
Colborne Bisse, fo RUSE a gl aT Tee _ — 879, 884 1,850 881,734 1,161,741 
Goderichth.. ., setts. ann: 392,200 64,617 541,689 410,185 1,408, 691 1,071,987 
Prescott 300 240, 267 129,814 461,810 832,191 1,030,994 
Little Current 593,706 389,316 1,420 57,544 | 1,041,986 951, 163 
Kingston 9,883 149,947 29,019 291,659 480,508 762,598 
Midland _— 36, 063 11,400 492,961 540, 424 722,448 - 
Thorold 114,251 308, 856 533 243, 459 667, 099 716,922 
DepotiEHarb oursain.eics ere 708, 679 — 14,014 — 722,693 704,855" 
Barry Sound): \iteetce icine = 9,470 — 387,221 396, 691 412, 889 
Michipicoten Harbour............. 183 , 226 32,110 47,141 43,082 305, 559 411,024 
QOwenlSoundaeoeacscee ee _ 58, 037 32,449 281,519 372,005 394, 488 
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$.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Forts from Vessels in International 
Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1967 with Totals for 1966—concluded 


International Coastwise 
: Total Total 
Province and Port 1967 1966 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Ontario—concluded 

org sranley ce ee .f . .).. Be Pee. —_ 133,814 10,335 191,679 335, 828 380,013 
TASS aie eS ee Se ee See — 140, 928 — 132,534 278, 462 337,736 
Orie DUrwellens bi... «ck site ehh. _ 252, 267 _— 1,600 2538 , 867 331, 362 
SOUS PINO, .- AEE Oe, ... .f Meh Ie.. — 43,190 105,312 28, 669 WEA 329,746 
TEE Dee sates. enamel eae 625,152 23,017 19,549 53 667,771 688, 040 
UTES Sind 9b See 625, 152 23,017 19,549 53 667,771 688,040 
British Columbia.................. 22,194,512 | 3,843,746 | 20,233,316 | 20,196,391 | 66,467,965 || 66,211,545 
AMCONVEr.§ EEE C8... dee oes es 11,562,141 1,995,019 | 5,744,887 | 4,782,480 | 24,084,527 || 21,652,467 
New Westminster................. 1,460,937 152,361 | 2,121,091 | 1,532,381 | 5,266,770 5,451, 606 
BPRBRIMNO 22 £2Rs EAC 2 Sc cw aie: 910,827 52,958 214,636 | 1,531,050 | 2,709,471 2,699,175 
BICHOLLN ot Stee Iss Se) Bo. 1,217,300 97,203 390, 986 839 , 389 2,544,878 2,448,981 
Duncan Bay-Campbell River..... 458,125 116,113 225,188 | 1,816,266 | 2,615,637 2,414,718 
Britannia Beach.....-..... oh dei 61,555 _ 1,386,995 774,749 | 2,223,299 1,963,369 
IO WOI TLVOrees. Fosse cs BRR oes 304, 486 47,676 307,113 887,837 | 1,547,062 1,750,112 
Crofton BS Bes 394,581 62,208 75,928 | 1,112,281 1,644,998 1,630,786 
Port Alberni 907 , 438 29, 852 56, 289 351,714 | 1,345,288 1,617,276 
Prince Ruperts A8.: ....5 kB Re .. 596,977 453,413 62,847 344,578 | 1,457,815 1,518, 132 
North Arm Fraser River......... 4,800 — 86,743 753,745 845 , 288 1,396,504 
2S GE, a oe ae ee 31,179 438 57,280 | 1,029,079 | 1,117,976 1,287,670 
(DBE Ag CEA 8 2 Se 46,130 49,504 315,102 235,118 645, 854 1,148,382 
mic sraith. 880-8: ..:...EkB Re. 46,986 — 863,792 81,454 992,232 937,329 
ELST REA pela da SR Se — _ 19,040 517,154 536,194 829,040 
BHD DOr Bay fee ew fick kes 32: 644,405 9,960 30,949 278 685,592 773,555 
Sear Ge CA ee. SOG TE. 126, 942 500, 419 72,451 73,295 773,107 759, 873 
Mepaicern® APM 0 io5320 5) 53.030 os — -- 529,576 168,541 698,117 692,723 
eit eo) mae SiO De eS. 692,428 — 77 2,663 695, 168 687,722 
SOON AINUS 2 HAL. Lis} eh babs ss 491,103 2,513 123, 436 147,010 764, 062 573,132 
BUCY a eee tee ef Ree EhE — — 178, 669 70,983 249,652 520,944 
OTT eS, SES 2 eee 441,399 = 255 6,207 447,861 482,280 
UT ORS eee Geena 203,715 27,740 55, 956 141,858 429,269 448,915 
Beaver Move we,cos.t..: cee bet. - — 477,801 13,976 491,777 442,563 
SAME MEON |. $92. 25005454 Ok pees. 1,508 25,524 356, 469 Soeele 418,773 430,631 
arian ei verime tee. .° es PEA -— — 170,520 3,178 173, 698 413,517 
MESION. « . 3. 66, So. net BSR th +e 229,734 — 101,173 3, 838 334,745 408 , 584 
Mieaneuns...0. 925.051. ...5 MEE, ORt. 219,355 — 397,250 10,948 627,548 384, 565 
CARING «8 005 BO ds 3 1 ME ORL,» 62,600 84, 237 88,595 96,650 332,082 354,396 
CCE ASG Jo een oy 10,905 62,300 262,564 158, 592 494 361 315,382 
Northwest Territories............. — — 1,009 59,043 60,052 43,046 
Oba rere SLs ees 80,025,191 | 50,334,831 | 54,893,554 | 54,868,302 |240,121,878 || 258,454,864 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. These 
include cargoes for or from foreign countries and cargoes loaded and unloaded in coastwise 
shipping, i.e., domestic freight moving between Canadian points. There is, as well, the 
in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or unloading 
and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, which in many ports 
amounts to a large volume. 


Shipping statistics, which cover traffic in and out of both customs and non-customs 
ports, do not include freight in transit or freight moved from one point to another within 
the harbour. Table 4 shows the principal commodities loaded and unloaded in foreign and 
coastwise shipping at the 12 ports handling the largest cargo volumes in 1967. These ports 
handled 66.7 p.c. of all Canada’s international shipping and 45.8 p.c. of the coastwise trade. 
The specific commodities shown are those transported in volume and often in bulk form. 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 


the Largest Tonnages in 1967 


Notr.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed. 


Port and Commodity 


TERNS HOYT cata ie tes Oc Re Bae Cee 


(Crudeipetroleuny.ai.s. ceases eee ee 
Coalmbitumlin ousina.¢ cxtanm eots ee eee 


Sypeanie 1h Sa eat. | Aaa 


Soybeans 


Structural shapessaee. tec) een ie cee 
LER ac I A eae 3) Se 
Miscellaneous food preparations, 7.e.s........... 
COSA NSS IR a ira SA PN In A 
Molasses, cride?.' 84.4: ..0 eect.) ee eas 6 
Organicichemicals)in.e:83.Je.e eens +05 cet ee 
INGA CHINOTY:, 1Uks 8s tertiles st oe eats coe Se ees 
Copperiandabloivsies.:.cve-e eee. cea eee 
Crude non-metallic minerals, n.e.s.............. 
Petroleum coal products, 7.¢.8............0.0005 
Nickel=coppenioresete ss... nec ites te ee 
Personal and household goods.................. 
Merrozalloys: Nin. fatinas ccc totte ee et ee. 
Other commodities not listed.................. 


Rulpwoodt.% Mek aes:.2 ce bale ce). 5 tee 
an daanduena vel’ Seer. ssc. Gamat .: «oe Oe 
isumbertand: timbers... 2. ous «0. ee ete, 


io gced fuel aes swe ss: 9 eeeiecine tec sit eae 
CoslMbituminouses..2 ee reece acter 
Sulphurin oresae;ceesenir ee ee eee 
(Gas Olin Gea P censss eee cancels give! ee ea kee Cae 
New aphintetey st ee ets Coie te en Me 


hosp have mocks: aries eg) ascertain oe 
Inorganicichemicalsyy.04.%.. eee ns aes 
Wars eed rey: ilec wate tere dactit tise weg deey eye: 


Oats cc ar coe ai ASIA cc ene Macc 9 een Eee 
IVa WASUG EI ae eceeereyeaa cr sforgeiashtl cate Cet 
WIRGAC OUT ae: Prats scero cetera ot ante eee 


Concentrated complete feeds.................. 

Platejand sheet steele. cot via:Aursce boa etek 
Sunuctural shapes orm cee cn eee 
Organicrehenicals 400) fe eal, eae 
Miscellaneous food preparations, 7.¢.8........... 
eimestoney. secmee rc screenees ee re ne 
Machineryiti. eles. H2. . Ae ee a de 


International 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
3,916,189 | 6,122,627 
1,824,873 56,114 
64, 440 1,821,147 

296,614 
— 1,027,119 
— 307,765 
59, 932 4,920 
35,562 326,617 
60,509 112,784 
58 327, 854 
85 60,759 
_1, 666 63, 275 
182, 045 450 
493 9,705 
77,220 42,273 
6,392 52, 836 
17,558 120,789 
35,378 4,732 
12,506 11,927 
9,941 — 
—_ 103, 548 
39,655 42,323 
15,509 45,489 
99,473 691 
49,566 6,804 
9, 856 45,449 
80,335 6 
3,641 29,207 
23,198 12,392 
a, 206, 298 | 1,189,038 
11,562,141 | 1,995,019 
3,495,612 = 
490, 080 a 
1 412, 688 
1,211,769 12,881 
313,307 9,066 
73,478 166, 086 
1,184,605 6,504 
116, 250 _ 
1,159, 432 2 
890, 362 — 
22,894 _ 
26.610 — 
343,318 2,572 
528,391 — 
202,434 — 
_— 226,810 
15,350 5,636 
_— 171,307 
3,930 20,248 
139, 506 —— 
56,192 84,754 
228,590 12,565 
23,711 
— 124,376 
108, 906 10 
89,930 _— 
55,144 
117 88, 894 
5, 892 79,554 
7,879 3,109 
18,346 17,210 
7,600 14,900 
5, 963 24,206 


Coastwise 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
4,420,899 | 4,098,388 

_ 2,400, 562 
2,320,975 24, 889 
1, 256,950 20,365 

, 561 _ 

— 45,207 

— 309,377 

11,290 103,358 

100 328,244 
187,992 20,572 
— 254, 569 
6,569 6,337 
112,740 qs 
- 57,011 
9,352 8,832 

15,670 2,869 

_ 74,371 

66, 885 35,973 

_ 143,717 

3,053 388 
26,645 4,906 

81 — 

17,934 23,679 
2,459 1,198 
4,715 186 
343, 928 231,778 
Pieces 4,782,480 

33,466 111 
2,533,766 252,850 

11,614 2,087,931 

159,399 179,619 
145,399 1,253,799 
976,692 259 
4,415 504 
901,976 33,900 
521 —_— 
22,930 _ 
865,303 133 
306 327,216 
1,101 274, 603 
85,964 7 
10,819 137, 501 
143, 665 _ 
550 — 
= 6,232 
60 — 
1 bea) 
1,893 502 
8,989 1,820 
70,619 150 
28,574 153 
120,312 
33, 886 9,798 


Total 


tons 


18, 558,103 
4,281,549 
4,231,451 
1,573,929 
1,060, 680 

352,972 
374,229 
362, 179 
287,941 
327,912 
389, 188 
273,505 
254,569 
195,401 
122/938 
176,504 

77,412 
156, 886 
114,481 
127,291 
153,658 
103,548 
85,419 


2,971, "042 


24,084,527 
3,529, 189 
3,276,696 
2,512,934 
1,563,668 
1,721,571 
1,216,510 
1, 196,028 
1,052, 126 
1,159,955 

913,292 
388/330 
354, 132 
621,594 
528,391 
902; 434 
312,774 
169,306 
171,307 
167, 838 
139, 506 
141, 496 
247,387 
23,711 
124'376 
108,976 
89, 930 
55, 145 
91,406 
96, 255 
81,757 
64,283 
142/812 
73,853 
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|.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1967—continued 


Port and Commodity 


/ancouver—concluded 
Mrarsrand rodss steak. . 665). Aces. tein etek. 
MENGE? ANGIDLY WOO. .6..5 eke ne sk cele cue oe 
Other commodities not listed.................. 


sept Mes-Pointe Noire. ...................0008. 
ron ore and concentrates..................-005 
TCHS: a ee HN OE i aan Mie tance 
DDO COs: Aa nine a 1a OO IEG oan onior.c 


0 Es re 


ce, See we Cee, Ome de eee 
BEML GIES, rs Wecys eco Nt kere eae eR eee eee 
BREDA OUL: «nate otras ot oe iden ob eae esie 
BRA UIING Oy AAG oe oe ee see hee neon ets 


PPM DIAG HOUT oi scp siege go sus. ok oe antes e 
Hulls, screenings and chaff..................... 
BePRCULIZON Rk the Bin oc ict tore 5s Sa\esignteia Goh eth 
tated and complete feeds. 


Other commodities not listed.................. 


OL LUO a ene Seer 


RETOLD ADNITININOUS - 25'5/ate s/o) o's Ibe aac ach ans ee ales 
Mets x8. ON8 Noe. 5... skeen. «-..% abo EEE 


YS Ages atl en Si cee nee ie $ 3:1. Fee 


INTL. Seeathe We eat RD wc ch viok See cece e 


International 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
125 47,234 
25,884 24,545 
710, 538 439, 867 
18,519, 408 645,595 
18, 467, 021 —_— 
_ 500, 536 
_ 58, 584 
52,387 86,475 
3,846,026 368,989 
383, 285 _ 
2,247,163 _ 
404,272 _— 
32,893 — 
141,338 _ 
_— 297,673 
71,840 — 
67,374 _— 
191, 280 _— 
20,788 —_ 
— 1,053 
34,096 _— 
25,990 _— 
99,240 —_ 
89, 861 _— 
36,606 70, 268 
9,173,731 119,715 
9,166,577 _ 
_ 118, 262 
7,154 1, 453 
305,722 6,549, 214 
_ 2,362,088 
_ 8,535,648 
— 228,783 
152,722 10,087 
257 136, 453 
152,743 276,155 
1,982,987 4,554,999 
_ 3,473,185 
27,404 803,906 
1,147,893 10 
235 46,417 
367,476 — 
58, 443 53 
381,536 231,428 
2,103,651 1,535, 711 
— 880,735 
651,364 109,396 
9,540 _ 
_ 72,616 
338,308 _— 
92,751 8,372 
205,385 _ 
349,858 _— 
_ 19,245 


Coastwise 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
52 20 
935 748 
201,992 94,319 
3,297,798 292,382 
3,186,025 _ 
2,990 92,353 
18,783 200,029 
10,095,241 960,168 
6,777, 155 — 
964, 893 _ 
1,237,206 —_ 

595,766 _ 

156 , 323 a 
27,500 183,750 
— 213,314 
83,540 — 

726 — 
51,649 104 
_ 142,795 
_ 74,865 
42,076 — 
61,390 _— 

450 — 

— 113, 933 
95,967 231,407 
15,531 233,108 
10,883 — 
2,503 — 
2,145 233,108 

299,010 | 3,439,134 

— 2,797,007 
2,805 — 
— 383, 152 

122,185 2,056 
64,250 92,965 

109,770 163,954 

2,078, 242 451,885 
1,323,697 124,677 
23,390 — 

646,270 118,875 

_— 139, 508 
7,852 — 
77,033 68, 825 

227,238 | 3,178,888 
85,251 562,964 
_ 654,905 
_ 823,750 
13 , 232 593,468 

205 _ 

482 306,957 
a 6,036 
— 103 , 623 


Total 


tons 


47,431 
52,112 
1,446,716 


22,665,183 
21,653, 046 
595,879 
58,584 
357, 674 


15,270,424 
7,161,040 
3,212,056 
1,641,478 

628,659 
297,661 
297,673 
283,090 
213,314 
150,914 
192,006 
72,541 
142,795 
75,918 
76,172 
87.380 
99,240 
90,311 
113,933 
434,243 


9,542,085 
9,177,460 
120,765 
243, 860 


10,593, 080 
5, 159,095 
3, 538, 453 

611,985 
287,050 
136,710 
157,215 
702, 622 


9,068,113 
3,473,185 
2,279,684 
1,171,293 
811,797 
506, 984 
66,348 
758, 822 


7,045,488 
1,528,950 
1,315,665 
833, 290 
679,316 
338, 513 
408 , 562 
205,385 
355, 894 
122,868 
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4,.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1967—concluded 


Port and Commodity 


Quebec—concluded 


Ula etet tetas nctecses soda peat co ere ee tater 


TOTO GO oye cette teehee asi eet oa) hater ae oe 
@Oas DituUIMINOUS wim, cies eae geen cop eee 
PEL Pre Sea yates Oe Ree onsen eee 8 


FSP 4 Sa a a i eine Oe, 2, CS IRV ete eater ene 


TRE SEU 42) Oy An APP IReT  sue-a n nee y PRe te 
IBY ed Koh Aa eae Oe ae SE ee eon dened Meer aCe 
Soybean oil, meal and cake.................... 
Other commodities not listed.................. 


SalmtiF ohne suc sens oe ete eke ek ees Sains 
@nudle;petrol era ry. tel etereteetels oa -/aiel  rieaeiste = 


WWI GA DS 5 feces sme atete oats erecsbeye snore oceraneie buctic creumtevens 


SRIGNVESUG ST ate ers crexaciais cio PPREL ie oad wee na 
Wilvea taflountacioe sain steer hee ene © ackuereis he 
ONG wsprinteeenct cee afiee ean t pci e trun Barun mies 
Other commodities not listed.................. 


Sault Ste. Marterst..ccdale ds on ab een eee 
Goal® breuinsinousecacce mere eee ee eee 
Iron ore and concentrates..................00.. 
NEVINNESCONG saree te Ae heh eae eee: 2 ers eee 
PLU CARO Ue a. tee gars ouciesee sere eeu tiae ay ee RE eae 


Primary iron and steel, n.e.s...............-+-- 
COUS0) Wi enna Ss as Ree ict, rips Aan RE Secrraciste earens 
TENS 180) Ce SER Ae ass CELT RIMES CL AIOLA> OURS © a cleo Oe 
Other commodities not listed.................. 


BOW De ATS) case hte tl ae Sigler errs athe amr! 
PUD WOOGsaE art anton ome ae, oan cee 
UNGWaprintine ss -cracccs 5 cactenine a cigeuene in ene tere 


Waimentetn enc cenac acme trees one ies 


International 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
10,445 11,546 
— 260 
158,070 274,708 
61,444 27 
226, 486 158, 806 
255,991 | 3,395,436 
_ 1,943,114 
_ 256, 163 
1,655 339 , 582 
_ 16,967 
37 73,578 
— 2,516 
= 92,732 
98,961 — 
155,338 670, 784 
1,227,946 | 2,927,969 
_ 9,141,022 
6,352 297, 068 
485,516 — 

113 254, 448 
170,414 _ 
114, 108 54 
451,443 280,000 
209,452 | 2,918,977 

_ 2,144,753 
_ 128,302 
—_— 567,900 
-— 70,568 
24,958 — 
89, 457 — 
77,218 — 
17,764 7,454 
1,998,275 745,649 
1,204,377 185,491 
170, 937 111,461 
49,574 52,805 
75,764 _ 
314,129 _ 
101,479 18,623 
_— 95,646 
— 174,257 
42,000 — 
40,015 107, 366 


Coastwise 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
308 122,015 
81,958 _— 
141 _— 
45,616 105,170 
200,785 | 1,906,533 
— 630,938 
108, 723 336, 946 
— 292, 208 
— PAE BAS 
— 171,512 
_— 132,601 
73,915 51,595 
2,834 136, 987 
15,313 126,495 
1,003,901 429,925 
634,969 243 , 534 
306, 141 155,520 
4,589 — 
58, 202 30,871 
184,148 | 1,291,646 
_ 916,352 
— 223,153 
101,330 897 
19,435 _— 
3 111, 566 
_ 2,941 
63, 380 37,237 
249,989 | 1,485,009 
— 1,018,192 
227,170 _ 
— 80,186 
= 78,986 
= 177, 146 
10,160 — 
12,659 130, 499 


Total 


tons 


144, 359 
82,218 
432,778 
61,612 
536, 078 


5,758, 745 
2,574, 052 
701, 832 
292,208 
368, 488 
188, 479 
206, 216 
128, 026 
92,732 
139, 821 
98,961 
967,930 


5,589, 741 
2, 141,022 
1,181,923 
485,516 
461,661 
254) 561 
175, 008 
114; 162 
775, 893 


4,604,223 
2,144, 758 
1,044, 654 
567, 900 
293,721 
126, 685 
108, 892 
111, 569 
80,214 
125, 835 


4,478,922 
2,408, 060 
282,398 
102,379 
302,934 
314, 129 
200, 288 
174, 632 
174,257 
177, 146 
52, 160 
290, 539 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses for 
handling of general cargo, and special equipment for bulk freight of all kinds. Facilities 
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may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain 
elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, vessel repair docks. 


Nine of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board and 11 other major harbours are administered by Harbour Commissions, which 
include municipal as well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are 
some 300 public harbours under the direct supervision of the Department of Transport, 
administered under rules and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. 
Harbour masters are appointed by the Minister of Transport for these harbours, their 
remuneration being paid from fees levied on vessels, under the terms of the Canada Shipping 
Act. 

Throughout the country there are several thousand wharves and breakwaters 
administered by the Department of Transport under the Government Harbours and Piers 
Act. These facilities are for the accommodation of cargo ships and commercial fishing 
craft and are under the general supervision of the Department of Transport District 
Marine Agents. Wharfingers, whose remuneration is determined as a percentage of 
wharfage fees collected, are appointed for the direct supervision of these public wharves 
and floats. They are designed to accommodate the smallest fishing or pleasure craft or 
the largest ocean-going vessels, according to local requirements. At many ports, in 
addition to public harbour works operated by the administering authority, there are 
extensive dock and handling facilities owned by private companies including railway, 
lumber, pulp and paper, coal, steel, iron ore, petroleum, grain, fish and other industries 
moving large volumes of bulk materials. 


In 1967, the harbours of Canada handled more than 240,000,000 tons of cargo in 
246,000 vessel arrivals and departures in international seaborne and coastwise shipping. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of St. John’s, Halifax, Saint 
John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Rivitres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain 
elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges 
at Montreal. Facilities at the larger harbours are listed in Table 5, and summary traffic 
statistics for 1966 and 1967 in Table 6. Operating revenues and expenditures are given 
in Table 20, p. 854. 


5.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1967 


Nortr.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board, 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec i en Montreal Vancouver 


Minimum depth of approach 


STON eb ELE ft. 70 30 30 35 35 39 
Harbour railway............ miles 104 64 26 5 61 78 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc. No. 88 34 40 18 135 109 
Length of berthing.......... ft. 35,445 24,931 23,500 74,000 40, 632 


, 9,188 
Transit-shed floor space..... sq. ft.| 1,451,902 938,000 754,000 482,365 3,725,000 1,748, 600 
Cold storage warehouse 


Mo Lia's sls aie Sew a ors cu. ft.}| 1,719,000 900, 000 500,000 — 2,900,000 3,633,297 
Grain Elevators— 

TS eS ee eee bu. 5, 152,500 3,000,000 8,000, 000 9,300,000 22,262,000 21,775, 500 

Loading rate.......... bu. per hr. 102,000 150, 000 60,000 55,000 728,000 280,000 
Floating crane capacity..... tons 80 65 80 _ 3651 


oal dock storage capacity “= _ 250,000 400,000 175,000 110,000 
Oil tank storage capacity.... gal. |271,280,000 | 41,346,500 |180,502,083 | 44,634,550 |1,279,000,000 | 320,636,236 


1 Includes a St. Lawrence Seaway crane of 275-ton capacity. 
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6.—Summary Traffic Statistics for Harbours Administered by the National Harbours 
Board, 1966 and 1967 


Grain 
: Vessel Vessel Cargo 

Port or Elevator Arrivals Tonnage Tonnage Ee 

No. No. No. bu. 

S Oe olnts AaNifl Ceo ic onde eeciauart ois: ener ane setaae 1966 1,927 1,707,555 669, 164 
1967 2,019 1,728,785 754, 750 

Ehalifax Peds Seeks teed: ce atte pain Renee ae 1966 3,321 7,032,776 9,652,985 18, 853,696 
1967 3,186 6,561, 400 9,363, 659 15, 282, 482 
Saint AOln, Hee eae tea PVR see ate Aaa = Ie 1966 1,856 4,432,997 6, 468, 603 22,262,951 
1967 1,859 4,089,356 5,905,415 16,715,036 

@hicoutimal easy. Seen ee Cea terete 1966 168 263,991 554,526 aH 

1967 133 275,410 592,076 a 
Quebech tin EE. 2h Fic. Aree cree ee 1966 2,818 6,834,000 6,494, 192 47,330,578 
1967 2,706 7,604, 000 7,174,064 56,896,701 
TEROISHRAVICLES Spee vate le arte a eee ee artes 1966 1,876 35.716, 040. 5,079,615 48,719,080 
1967 1,850 3,241,774 3,001,221 24,494,110 
Momines)| Ger moet same titers ciety teen otis erent ne 1966 6,216 23,112,561 24, 872,222 186, 126, 696 
1967 5, 805 21,089,851 20,740,279 | 124,578,829 
Préescotttanised aes be each eee dee 1966 eek ee] 18,674,620 
1967 me hs ae 13, 404,520 
PortiColbomey. wceed) fas teh oa Ree aes 1966 Naa Ps oe 12,650,061 
1967 st. a me 4,089,739 
‘Clune nil rsees: fois cet teens ener Aa ete artes 1966 71 287,747 693, 413 22,192,476 
1967 62 276,975 678, 932 21,222,978 
ViaNCouvier rd tvshie co: slaotind.. oan eye eh le <s sfeenete 1966 20,951 19,400,691 21,703,131 203 , 499,755 
1967 21,015 20, 267, 854 28,096, 287 173,973,736 


ROU AIS ee errr cree aici enc ree caresses 1966 39,204 66, 788, 895 76,187,851 | 580,309 908 
1967 38, 585 65,135, 405 71,836,683 | 450,608,131 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 
from salt water. 


Those included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Department of 
Transport canals—are listed in Table 7 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. 
In addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 
Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 
Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 
authorities. 


During 1967, 98,773,574 tons of freight and 21,046 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 110,702,534 tons of freight and 23,466 vessels during 1966. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1967 carried 165,111 passengers as compared 
with 178,482 in 1966. 
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7.—_Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Department of Transport 


Locks 
Name Mocation a Minimum Dimensions 
Channel Nos 
Length | Width | Depth 
miles ft. ft ft 
Seaway Canals! 
Main Route— 
South Shore............ Montreal to Caughnawaga............. 20 2 766 80 30 
Beauharnois............ Melocheville to Lake St. Francis....... 15 2 766 80 30 
STAINGIS.<+ Sie. Jes st 5S EroquoisyPoint).2ee Ae ve. 1. deme os se 1 1 766 80 30 
“LN ee, Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Lake Erie................. 27.60 8 859 80 30 
Non-toll— 
Lachine (not through} 
Banal yO eee. PS. Montreal to: Lachine: is... .. 2o5s.6... a2 7.5 2 270 45 14 
Cornwall (not through 
Lc a" See Sree Cornwall to closure dyke............... 3.50 4 270 43.67 14 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie.... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Department of 
Transport Canals 
Atlantic Area— 
Ganso canal... ..c2.. ce. @anso' Causeway N.S:..cqeecenes eee 0.78 1 820 80 32 
| Sheter’ Bc. ......ccoee St. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
) Cape ibretonyiN: Seen ee eee. Sees 0.50 1 300 47.4 17 
Richelieu River— 
UL DGS Jeaosn ae Ste Ourss Ques oe ee ae ee see 0.12 1 339 45 12 
Sram lyn. . 2 ./yseastes & Chambly to St. Jean, Que.............. 11.76 9 1265179 2338 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
BS ATITIO S, -E bride aoa ese Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
RAVENS 30st) 08 otic tench see Stee cee 62 1 200 45 9 
Carillon..............-..| Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River........ 0.50 1 200 45 9 
Jott SR ps oe eee Ottawa to Kingston oes eb cce qt ue 123.53 47 134 33 5.5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)... 6.12 2 134 33 605 
Lake Ontario to Georgian 
Bay— 
ODS Gee Seed Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
Dorough.. oe Ser sees Bene 88.74 18 175 33 82 
Peterborough lock to Big Chute........ 143.71 22 134 33 6 
Big Chute Marine Railway............. — — _ _ 4 
Big Chute to Port Severn.............. 8.11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Brancuya. ccd: totter nc eee ee 10.00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch) 25.00 — — = 4.5 
Oo Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte...... ibe -- = — 8.53 


1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. 
near Massena, N. rf ., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Canadian 
3 With Lake Ontario at 


facilities. 
elevation of 243 feet. 


2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 


Wiley- Ddidens canal and two locks 
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8.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Registry of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1958-67 


Nors.—Figures include duplications where vessels pass through two or more canals. 


Canadian 
Navigation 
Season poipreccl a 
egistere 
Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. 
| 
jG ana I ale Re, | 21,763 | 26,635,559 
OFM a OR O.. & 21,363 | 28,706, 462 
TOGO. hn es ad: | 19,816 | 28,963,294 
LOG Tete facets heen es 17,332 | 32,531,256 
CGE a) OA SNEED | | 13,836 | 31,677,612 
| 
| 
TORS RD pers Bic.c¢ cee de | 13,821 | 38,040,238 
1964..... | 14,256 | 40,025,355 
1965.. | 12,959 | 42,704,703 
1966.. .| 15,151 | 53,019, 538 
1967. | 12,894 | 49,093,644 


United States 


Vessels 


Registered 
Tonnage 


United Kingdom 


Vessels 


Registered 
Tonnage 


3,029,624 
4, 233,936 
3,660,931 
2,515, 262 
4,045,470 


4,016,111 
5,461,310 
3,966,615 
3,971,446 
4,935, 462 


198, 926 
3,180,140 
3,971,587 
6, 294,753 
6,769,909 


6,932, 454 
9,494,484 
10,852,520 
6,270, 454 
5,506,251 


Other 
Registered 
Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. 
2,170 1,793,309 
3,252 7,321,449 
3,464 9,455, 789 
3,496 | 10,065,901 
2,588 | 11,017,809 
3,247 | 10,248,060 
3,950 | 138,176,847 
5,171 14, 963, 462 
4,292 16,875, 582 
3,900 | 15,141,400 


9.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1958-67 


Norg.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Canada United States Britain Other Total 

Navigation | ——— 
Season 

Tons | *eGiat | Toms |*igtan | Tons |*eoiat | Toms | *Fotel | Toms 
LOS 8S es oe ae 21,832,526 | 62.2 | 12,177,376 | 34.7 223,059 0.6 863, 626 2.5 35, 096, 587 
OGD 2 oar ne 30,829,746 | 60.4 17,134,694 | 33.5 326, 992 0.6 2,784,700 5.5 51,076, 132 
LOGO er eee: 28,886,228 | 54.6 | 20,993,117 | 39.6 332,794 0.6 2,734,744 5.2 52,946, 883 
LOG Fee eres ae 31,487,898 | 55.1 | 23,175,964 | 40.5 315,991 0.5 2,242,848 3.9 57, 222, 696 
DOO 2 ere eee acs 33,972,361 | 53.4 | 26,228,794 | 41.3 805, 831 1.3 2,561,305 4.0 63, 568,291 
LOC SB eo piaicerke 41,976,843 | 56.3 | 28,431,960 | 38.1 1,054,929 1.4 3,121,695 4.2 74,585,427 
LOGS kecate sane 56,298,982 | 60.3 | 31,488,688 | 33.8 1,089,385 1.2 4,399, 845 4.7 93 , 276, 850 
LOC Des ccceacre te 56,008,416 | 56.3 | 33,747,380 | 34.0 2,088, 813 2.1 7,550, 508 7.6 99,395,117 
1966S See. 66,478,706 | 60.1 | 34,146,570 | 30.8 1,256, 946 Lat 8,820,312 8.0 || 110,702,534 
196 Verein e ee 58,928,929 | 59.1 | 29,391,183 | 29.5 1,222,411 1.2 9,231,051 9.3 98,773, 574 
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10.—Tonnage of Products Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Section,! 
Navigation Seasons 1966 and 1967 
Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 

Food, 
Feed, Crude Fabricated End Miscel- Domestic 
Year and Canal Beverages | Materials, | Materials, | Products, luneous Package Total 
and Inedible Inedible Inedible Freight Freight 
Tobacco 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1966 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 172,521 226,876 493 , 965 1,149 2,903 382,302 1,279,716 
pig a 19,931,384 | 31,030,989 7,052,762 596,673 86, 067 439,440 59,137,315 
St. Lawrence River....| 19,118,305 | 20,402,951 8,361,634 437,716 186 , 525 592,136 49,094,267 
- Richelieu River........ —_ _ 27,924 725 = — 28, 649 
SEPP CLES.) .Soeecee sas 252 _ 325 — 25 = 602 
PETA Sa. ches ccecscee’s — _— — _— — — _ 
Ottuwa River.......... — 2 482 5 _ _ 489 
BEML ek oy OP nhs ees = _— 434 _— —_— _— 434 
| LEU aes poorer _ _ 106 _— _ _ 106 
St. Andrew’s........... 767 _— 643 171 50 _ 1,631 
SMAI cee css s Sse r eee 218,955 176,190 734,023 58 30,099 — 1,159,325 
Totals, 1966........ 39,437,184 | 51,837,008 | 16,672,298 1,036,497 305, 669 1,413,878 |) 110,702,534 
1967 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 93, 483 139, 553 435,368 567 1,820 301,593 972,334 
LT a re 13,909,045 | 30,927,658 7,326, 162 361, 026 45, 861 280, 702 52,850, 454 
St. Luwrence River....| 13,214,189 | 21,452,148 8,370,524 496, 258 114,145 354, 304 44,001,518 
Richelieu River........ 975 _— 28, 853 _ 58 _ 29, 886 
Mp PELOr'S. .. .n.d0)0,05 0.0 706 5 — — 28 —_— 739 
BRTLE Ys ete eae ee _— _ — -- — — _ 
Ottawa River.......... _ — 55 18 — —_— 73 
OES ee eer — — — — _— _ — 
BONUS. Sees rece eee oe — oo 47 — _— — 47 
Be Andrew's. 2!) .iciss'e- 1,048 _ 400 _— 232 _ 1,680 
RAMA as. Hes ops x aan 160,391 92,745 625,319 1,892 36, 496 —_— 916,843 
Totals, 1967....... 27,379,737 | 52,612,109 | 16,786,728 859, 761 198,640 936,599 98,773,574 


1 Standard commodity classification. 


11. Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 


1967 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Canal 


BPE SF» ld aves vt SORE 


St. Lawrence River............... ; 


Richelieu River 
ir ea 
Murray......... 


Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 
United 
Up Down Canada States 
tons tons tons tons 
429, 880 542,454 887,974 83,817 
22,372,176 | 30,478,278 || 27,456,093 | 21,010,295 
26,705,949 | 17,295,569 || 29,673,328 8,268, 493 
25,653 4,233 28, 853 1,083 
280 459 739 _ 
73 — 73 oo 
11 36 47 _ 
688 992 1,680 —_ 
656, 954 259, 889 880, 142 27,545 
.| 50,191,664 | 48,581,910 | 58,928,929 | 29,391,183 


Total 
Cargo 
Other 
Countries 
tons tons 

543 972,334 
4,384,066 || 52,850,454 
6,059,697 |] 44,001,518 
— 29, 886 
— 739 
-- 73 
_ 47 
—_ 1,680 
9,156 916, 843 
10, 453, 462 98,773,574 
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12.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals, 1966 and 1967 


Notz.—Duplications eliminated wherever possible. 


1966 1967 
Canals Used 
Upbound |Downbound Upbound |Downbound 
Freight Freight Total Freight Freight Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes System....| 28,983,445 | 38,665,509 | 67,648,954 | 29,675,187 | 32,151,006 | 61,826,193 
St. Dawarence only..inyiel-en acer 6,214,926 | 1,360,983 | 7,575,909 || 7,006,618 | 1,197,440 8, 204, 058 
St. Lawrence and Welland........ 19,353,318 | 22,058,384 | 41,411,702 | 19,684,841 | 16,077,258 | 35,762,099 
St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault 
Ste Martete steer... cater eena: ac 40,792 65,855 106, 647 14,490 20,871 35,361 
Welland! onlve cece... scone es 2,873,613 | 14,502,092 | 17,375,705 || 2,553,848 | 14,333,854 | 16,887,702 
Welland and Sault Ste. Marie..... 177,069 75,450 252,519 118,997 46,295 165, 292 
SaultsSte@Marie™ <5. sees 323,727 602,745 926,472 296,393 475, 288 771,681 
Traffic using United States Locks 
- at Sault Ste. Marie............ 11,587,496 | 90,802,223 |102,389,719 || 10,793,789 | 78,572,460 | 89,366,249 
Motals: fs scscen toes cats 49,570,941 |129,467,732 |170,038,673 || 40,468,976 |110, 723,466 | 151,192, 442 
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Cargo traffic through the Canadian lock and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie 
during 1967 totalled 90,338,583 tons; the record to date was established in 1953 when 
128,489,170 tons were reported through the lock systems. Of this volume, by far the 
greater portion travels through the American side, where the three wider and longer locks 
accommodated all but approximately 972,334 cargo tons in 1967. In terms of tonnage, 
three commodities—iron ore, wheat and coal—dominate all others in lake traffic, and in 
1967 made up over 89 p.c. of movements through the Sault Ste. Marie locks. Iron ore 
shipments alone, at 63,596,042 tons, comprised 70 p.c. of the total and wheat shipments 
amounted to 9,283,731 tons, indicative of important sales abroad. A relatively small 
volume of wheat moves directly to foreign lands aboard ocean-going vessels, most of it 
being carried by the laker fleet to elevators along the St. Lawrence River to await later 
shipment to receiving countries. Bituminous coal shipped through the Sault Ste. Marie 
locks during 1967 amounted to 7,350,062 tons, reflecting a continuing, impressive consump- 
tion of this commodity in the Great Lakes region. 


Canadian Use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 
importance. Of the total of 5,059,000 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1967 and passing through the Panama Canal, only 6,000 long 
tons were destined for eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 1,043,000 long tons of 
cargo leaving eastern Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, 4,000 long 
tons were destined for western Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal and arriving in Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or 
elsewhere, amounted to 1,027,693 long tons in the year ended June 30, 1967; the total 
from any origin arriving at eastern Canadian ports after having passed through the 
Panama Canal was 613,117 long tons. 


Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence, Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the pro- 
gress made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year Books. 
The 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of construction on the project and 
the 1960 Year Book (pp. 851-860) relates the storv of the Seaway during the second year 
of its operation. The following article reviews the first decade of Seaway development 
and operations. 
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THE FIRST DECADE OF THE SEAWAY* 


When the St. Lawrence Seaway was first opened to navigation in 1959, it was generally 
agreed that the first ten years of its operations should be considered a period of develop- 
ment. Now, with that ten years behind, it seems appropriate to review those develop- 
ments—in the expectation that some reasonable assessments may be made of the trends 
in cargo traffic, of the broad impact of the Seaway on the Great Lakes community which 


it serves and of the prospects for the future. 


The Traffic 


The report of the first Tolls Committee, submitted to the Federal Government in 


| 1958, established an objective of 50,000,000 tons of cargo for the Montreal-Lake Ontario 
section to be reached in the initial ten years. The fact that this level was all but attained 


by 1968 is not only a remarkable achievement in itself but is also a tribute to the prophetic 
powers of those who set this objective more than a decade ago. 


Cargo tonnage through the old 14-foot St. Lawrence system had approximated 
12,000,000 tons a year during the late 1950s. In 1959, during the first season of navigation 
on the 27-foot-deep Seaway, cargoes rose to over 20,000,000 tons and then, despite some 
hesitancy in 1960 and 1961, increased steadily and impressively to reach an all-time high 
of 49,200,000 tons in 1966. ‘This record, which exceeded even the expectation of the 
tolls forecasts, gave reason to expect that the 50,000,000-ton target would be reached, on 
schedule, by 1968 but a five-week strike in 1967 tied up the majority of the Canadian 
Lakes fleet and contributed to a 5,000,000-ton decline from the previous year and a three- 
week strike in 1968, coupled with a late-season slowdown in bulk shipments, again 
prevented attainment of the 1966 level. Final totals for 1968 amounted to 48,000,000 
tons through the Montreal-Lake Ontario section and 58,100,000 tons through the 
Welland; the 10,000,000-ton differential between these two sections has remained almost 
constant through recent years. 


The growth in cargo tonnage has been accompanied by a change in the composition 
of Seaway traffic. Originally it was forecast that manufactured products would account 
for only about 10 p.c. of cargo movements and in the early years this was borne out by 
experience. However, general cargo increased to almost 13 p.c. in 1965 and remained at 
that level until 1968 when it exceeded 16 p.c. of the total tonnage. Much of this increase 
resulted from heavy volume movements of imported iron and steel products, bound 
primarily for United States ports and carried in large, ocean-going bulk carriers. 


The future of general cargo is not certain. However, the fact that it has increased 
in volume year by year is an indication that the economic advantages offered by the 
Seaway route are being more widely recognized in both North America and abroad. And 
the growing movement of containers to ports like Toronto, Hamilton, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee and Chicago testifies to the willingness of Seaway users to adapt to 
the most up-to-date techniques in cargo handling. Many of these ports handled more 
than 1,000 containers during 1968. 


Basically, of course, the Seaway has been and, in all probability, will remain a low- 
cost means of moving bulk cargo to and from the North American hinterland. Since 
1959, two commodities have dominated the trade: iron ore, which annually represents 
between 30 p.c. and 37 p.c. of the total tonnage, and grain—especially wheat—which 
varies between 26 p.c. and 30 p.c. of all cargoes. In some years these two items alone 
have accounted for more than two thirds of the total tonnage, making the Seaway quite 
sensitive to variations in the flows of these commodities. Coal and petroleum products 
account for between 8 p.c. and 10 p.c. of tonnage in the Montreal-Lake Ontario section 
and easily 20 p.c. of Welland cargoes. Coal trade has increased sharply since the opening 
of the Lakeview Steam Generating Station and with the growth in steel production in 


*Based on an address by Dr. Pierre Camu, President of The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, delivered Jan. 20, 
1969, to the Joint Annual Conference of the Dominion Marine Association and the Lake Carriers’ Association. 
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Hamilton. Three main classes of commodities are distinguishable in Seaway traffic: those 
that fluctuate with world demand, of which grain and manufactured iron and steel are 
examples; other raw materials such as iron ore, forest products, petroleum and coal for 
which demand is reasonably stable; and coastal trade, which is independent of national 
or international considerations. The pattern of trade movements through the Montreal- 
Lake Ontario section involving these commodities has changed very little during the 
Seaway’s brief history. Grain is carried downbound; iron ore, fuel oil, coal and pulpwood 
move upbound into the Lakes; and general cargo flows in both directions. The most 
interesting change has occurred in the ratios of upbound to downbound traffic. In the 
first six years, downbound traffic tended to dominate the shipping pattern but since 1965 
upbound shipments are more voluminous due largely to the increased movement of iron 
ore and imports of general cargo. In the Welland, downbound traffic has always been 
heavier than the upbound trade, usually in a ratio of three to two but a slight shift in 
this ratio has been developing since 1965, influenced by heavier upbound iron ore shipments. 


Until 1963, traffic of Canadian origin using the Welland ranged between 47 p.c. and 
50 p.c. of the total; since that time the ratio has increased slightly to between 52 p.c. and 
54 p.c. Trafic of United States origin accounts for 40 p.c. to 45 p.c. and shipments 
originating overseas range up to 10 p.c. of the total tonnage. The situation is different 
for the Montreal-Lake Ontario section where two thirds of the traffic ‘is of Canadian 
origin, the remainder being almost equally split between cargoes of United States and 
overseas origin. However, these statistics are, to some extent, misleading. For example, 
if destination is also considered it may be concluded that international trade approximates 
70 p.c. of the total tonnage, with domestic shipments accounting for the remainder. 


The System 


It was apparent soon after the opening of the Seaway that, in coping with a growing 
and diversified traffic, a static approach to operation and maintenance on the Seaway 
could not suffice and that a continuing program of adaptation, modernization and change 
in plans and proposals would have to be followed. The Welland Canal which, by 1959, 
had been in service for 27 years, required immediate attention when traffic increased. It 
was logical, when serious queues started to develop in 1962 and 1963, to prepare plans 
for twinning the remaining single locks. But within a year it became evident that such 
a solution would not achieve the desired result of doubling the Welland’s capacity which, 
with the existing vessel mix and direction of cargoes, appeared to be just over 50,000,000 
tons. Moreover, improvements that would result from twinning would not have been 
available until the completion of the heavy construction program four or five years later. 
Because the problem of congestion was too pressing to permit a deferred solution, a major 
improvement and modernization program was launched in the summer of 1964. Five 
channel widening projects were undertaken in 1965 and completed in 1966; a major 
alignment job was carried out at Lock 1 in 1965 and 1966; hydraulic modifications, designed 
to streamline the filling and emptying of Lock 2, were undertaken in 1964 and 1965, 
followed by similar improvements at Locks 1, 3 and 7 during the winters of 1964-66. 
Other major works included the hydraulic separation of the reach between Locks 6 and 7, 
with direct discharge of Lock 7 into the pondage area and additional tie-up wall facilities 
at Locks 1, 2, 3 and 4 and on the south side of the Guard Gate. Perhaps the most 
spectacular undertaking, and certainly the most expensive, is the channel relocation 
between Port Robinson and Ramey’s Bend started in 1967 and scheduled for completion 
in 1972; the 8.6-mile channel will have a width of 350 feet. 


In addition to these capital works, a series of major changes were introduced in 
Welland operations. As a result, the concept of traffic control evolved from a “pencil 
and paper”’ era to a total systems approach. Modern electronic equipment was in opera- 
tion by September 1966. Equipment such as closed-circuit television systems, new 
navigation lights, lock telemetry and visual display boards appeared throughout the 
Welland to assist in the implementing of new traffic control procedures. A data collection 
system providing information on the performance of ships and locks also became available. 
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Meanwhile, in response to a need to firm up the closing date of the navigation season, 
major modifications were made to the two entrance locks of the Eastern Region—St. 
Lambert and Céte Ste. Catherine—to increase and modify the flow of water in order to 
flush ice under early winter and spring break-up conditions. Also in the same section, at 
Beauharnois, new studies to determine the capacity of the two locks in that area have 
been undertaken. The introduction to the Montreal-Lake Ontario section of techniques 
_and procedures similar to those in use in the Welland is under way, in co-operation with 
the United States Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. As a result, a 
new Seaway-wide integrated traffic control system should be implemented by 1971, the 
main feature of which will be the employment of an on-line real-time computer for assisting 
_ Seaway personnel to schedule vessel movements from Montreal to Long Point in Lake Erie. 
These improvements to the Seaway have produced some very significant benefits 
for the shipping industry which include: (1) faster and safer vessel transits despite increases 
in cargo tonnages and in the size of ships; (2) increases in drafts from 25’ in 1959, to 25’6” 
in 1963 and to 25’9” in 1967; and (3) a longer season of navigation, increased from 222 
days in 1959 to 250 days in 1968. 


The Ports 

The Seaway owes much of its success during the past decade to St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes ports. If facilities to accommodate maximum-sized lakers and large ocean 
vessels had not been provided; if access channels had not been deepened to Seaway draft; 
if dredging at wharfs, piers and anchorage areas had not been carried out; if the necessary 
cargo terminal sheds, grain elevators, conveyor systems or pipelines had not been built 
or modified to meet the demands of increased traffic, the Seaway’s achievements would 
never have been realized. Two distinct types of successful Seaway port may now be 
recognized: industrial harbours like Superior and Ashtabula which specialize in handling 
one commodity—iron ore or coal—and in accommodating only one class of vessel; and 
commercial and general ports of call where manufactured goods, grain, coal, iron ore and 
a score of other commodities are handled. The latter group includes Canadian ports 
such as Toronto, Hamilton and the Lakehead, and United States ports like Duluth, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo. Together these ports 
usually handle about 70 p.c. of all Seaway tonnage. 

The great seaport of Montreal, which feared so much for its future before the opening 
of the deep waterway, is also a Seaway port of call. Working as a trans-shipment and 
transfer point, it has become another port in the system, complementing those of the 
Great Lakes. It is distinctly to the advantage of the Seaway to have a world-famous 
and well-operated harbour of the size of Montreal, with all its extensive marine services 
and facilities, located at the entrance to the waterway. It is interesting to note, too, 
that a number of other specialty ports, like Baie Comeau, Sept fles, Port Cartier and 
Pointe Noire, serving as trans-shipment points for grain and iron ore shipment terminals, 
have emerged at least indirectly as a result of the Seaway. 


It is through these many thriving ports and their respective hinterlands that the 
Seaway has become—in ten years—a vital link between markets, connecting regions of 
production and consumption in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence industrial basin. 


The Ships 

They come and go, in all sizes, shapes and forms, flying the flags of many nations 
and carrying cargoes originating from a multitude of ports of call. A few, both inland 
and ocean vessels, are veterans of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route from long before 
the Seaway came into existence. Others, born or conceived as a result of new economic 
considerations introduced by the opening of the Seaway, have emerged as dominant forces, 
gradually replacing smaller, less efficient carriers. The old canallers, built to navigate 
in the now extinct St. Lawrence canals, have all but vanished, unable to compete with much 
larger lakers which, with the Seaway, were able to navigate all the way to the Atlantic. 
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The small ocean vessels, which once plied the Lachine, Cornwall, Galop and other canals, 
were first elongated by addition of new mid-sections, then superseded by Liberty and Victory 
ships which are now themselves obsolete. The new generation of vessels have, for the 
most part, been constructed to optimum size to suit Seaway lock dimensions. The most 
typical and most efficient of these is the big bulk carrier, widely referred to as a “‘laker” 
and called ‘‘730s” by lockmasters and operations staff. There are 38 ships of that size 
in operation, five of which were launched in 1968, all built in Canadian shipyards. 


Even among these ships, launched in the period 1959-68, changes have been made, 
Self-unloaders are the most recent development, some with unorthodox shapes—but 
quite efficient—such as the Canadian Century and Canadian Progress of the Upper 
Lakes fleet. Others have been built with bow thrusters, stern thrust, or both, such 
as the Ralph Misener and the Otterclife Hall. And new package freigh*ers have appeared 
to compete in a highly competitive trade. 


Ocean vessels have also changed, the trend now swinging toward large dual-purpose 
bulk and general cargo carriers such as the Rolwi and the Nanfri, both of Norwegian 
registry, and both 709 feet in length. These vessels and others like the Federal Schelde 
and the Federal St. Laurent, which have entered the Seaway in the past two years, have been 
specifically designed for Seaway service. They usually carry steel imports to Great 
Lakes ports, returning with grain, some containers and, occasionally, with scrap metals. 
Today more than 30 nations, including Japan, Thailand, Switzerland, Taiwan and the 
Soviet Union, use the waterway. 


The trend in Seaway shipping has been unmistakably toward larger and larger ships, 
carrying more and more cargo. In 1960, the average laker had a gross registered tonnage 
of less than 3,400 tons and carried an average cargo of approximately 3,100 tons. In 
the same year, the typical ocean ship had a gross registered tonnage of approximately 
5,300 tons and carried about 3,600 tons of cargo per transit. By 1967, the change was 
remarkable. Lake vessels had more than doubled in average size, to 7,450 gross registered 
tons, carrying more than twice the payload, at 8,100 tons; ocean vessels had increased 
in size to an average of 7,000 gross registered tons with cargoes of 5,300 tons per transit. 
The growth in size and capacity of ships has been even more impressive in the Welland. 
This evolution in the size of ships operating in the Seaway has been stimulated by eco- 
nomies, especially in respect to considerations such as the productivity of crews and rising 
operating costs. The Seaway itself has benefited by this development—the capacity 
of the system has increased despite a reduction in the number of vessels. In 1959, it 
required 7,930 transits in the Montreal-Lake Ontario section and 7,966 in the Welland 
to move less than half the tonnage carried in 1968, when 6,576 transits were recorded in 
the St. Lawrence and 7,203 through the Welland. The ratio of lakers to ocean vessels has 
remained relatively constant over the years, approximating three to two in the Montreal- 
Lake Ontario section and three to one in the Welland, with lakers dominating. 


The Future 


The task of providing safe, efficient and economic service to the users of the Seaway, 
of reducing as much as possible vessel transit times through the system and, above all, 
of ensuring that sufficient capacity is always available to handle the traffic that presents 
itself, has raised many problems in the past ten years and will, undoubtedly, raise more 
in the future. In order to meet these problems as expeditiously as possible, the Authority 
has developed a planning program which envisages the Seaway system from both the 
short-term and the long-term view. Most immediate is the task of employing the basic 
facilities already in place—the Welland section which was completed in 1932 and the 
Montreal-Lake Ontario section opened in 1959—to the optimum. The key elements 
in this program are an integrated traffic control system, a more efficient technique for 
handling vessels in the lock chambers, and an extension of the navigation season, all 
improvements planned to provide benefits in terms of service to shipping that will far 
outweigh their costs and extend significantly the life of the present waterway. From 
the long-term point of view, the Seaway entities cannot ignore the possibility that existing 
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facilities, no matter how efficiently used, will eventually reach a point when they can no 
_ longer cope with the demands made upon them. If historical trends alone are considered, 
it would appear that Seaway traffic would reach the limits of the present system’s capacity 
before the end of the next decade—leaving scarcely enough time to construct new facilities 
even if begun immediately. Recent analyses of this traffic by both Canadian and United 
$tates economists, however, suggest that the growth rate characteristic of the Seaway’s 
development period may be expected to level off and that sufficient time should be avail- 
able to thoroughly plan for any new system that eventually may be required. It was 
with this eventuality in mind that the Authority, in 1967, proposed a long-term expansion 
program for the Seaway involving, among other things, locks of larger than present dimen- 
sions. This proposal is under study by the Federal Government and certain preliminary 
steps, such as funds for planning and for the acquisition of lands, have been authorized. 
_A final decision to go ahead with such an expansion program will, of course, have to be 
taken in the light of traffic developments over the next few years and with reference to 
the success of current plans to utilize the existing facilities to their utmost capacity. 
Thus, against a background of a decade of successful development and with a planning 
program that looks to the future, the Seaway should continue to be a viable avenue 
of commerce and an integral part of the Canadian and North American transportation 
network, 


Seaway Traffic.—Tables 13 and 14 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence 
and Welland Canals for the years 1967 and 1968. Duplicate transits are eliminated so 
that the figures show the actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


13.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1967 and 1968 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Upbound Downbound 


1967 1968 1967 1968 
Item 


No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo 
Transits Tons Transits Tons Transits Tons Transits Tons 


Type of Vessel 


Ocean— 
Cargo..... venice tye atte evens 1,194 5,362,986 1,128 7,382,576 1,187 7,100,615 1,117 7,046,793 
BEIGE os = s ee ses 81 740,519 66 597,327 84 318,790 67 246,510 
Laker— 
OLD dork ee eed 2,303 | 20,592,545 2,343 | 22,435,706 2,365 | 23,165,145 | 2,380 24,753,692 
Tug and barge........... 185 179,465 138 232,740 218 356, 497 162 273,131 
ORT aCe ee eae Seca 590 2,450, 483 607 2,665,038 583 656,411 611 768, 057 
Smother eraitis |... 5... 405 _ 273 = 408 _ 293 _— 
Motals,..... .:a ..+-| 4,758 | 29,825,998 4,555 | 33,313,387 4,845 | 31,597,458 4,630 | 33,088,183 
Type of Cargo 
1) RS ele eee 2,048 | 24,048,691 2,177 | 25,884,934 2,481 | 28,347,370 | 2,461 30,827,795 
MEAESTAAE 5 chtrace suse ho. o ore ars 893 4,283,271 888 6,253,594 97 182,699 109 219,004 
Se Se Ss a, 377 994,036 333 1,174,859 726 3,067,389 533 2,041,384 
BPABRENZOR?, oo. os essere 54 — _- _- 60 -- —_— _ 
In Ballast— 
OOOO ee eee 85 — 34 a 93 — 141 a 
oo LEOgL «gh eRe Be at 920 _ 850 _ 1,033 _ 1,093 — 
TT > aa Se Pe 386 _— 273 _ 405 _ 293 _ 
1 Includes naval vessels. 2 Upbound passengers in all types of vessel numbered 7,588 and downbound 


7,895 in 1967; in 1968 the figures were 7,410 and 7,691, respectively. 
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13.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1967 and 1968—concluded 


Upbound Downbound 
1967 1968 1967 1968 
Item 
No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo No. of Cargo 
Transits Tons Transits Tons Transits Tons Transits Tons 
Type of Traffic 
Domestic— 
Canada to Canada...... 1,510 | 8,097,927 | 1,428) 7,641,516 1,796 | 9,037,971 1,655 8,384, 958 
Canada to United States.}| 1,626 | 14,750,795 | 1,663 | 17,347,776 17 56, 593 14 28,467 
United States to Canada. 10 74,170 10 22,106 1,397 | 14,322,573 1,488 16,793,687 
United States to United 
States® tree cnet cene 333 288,771 258 312,520 359 769,692 288 610, 904 
Foreign— 
Canada— 
Im portyeree ecw ees 246 | 1,071,680 208 995 , 876 _ _— = — 
EXDOLGHE er enn creer — — — _— 302 | 1,300,261 230 749, 330 
United States— 
imports heccnee eee 1,083 | 5,042,655 993 | 6,993,593 _— _ — — 
ixXpOrtseceeae ene — — — — 974 | 6,110,368 955 6, 520, 837 


—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1966-68 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


1966 1967 1968 
Commodity Cargo P.C. of Cargo P.C. of Cargo P.C. of 
Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total 

i lle Prodticts: 274.0; ieee. cae 22,092,223 | 33.0 | 15,568,298 | 25.5 || 14,958,798 | 22.5 
Wheat.. 2 ee eee eo Teel comers. 2) 7,573,014 | 12.4 7,146,996 | 10.8 
(ia eee ae ae nena mee eka Site Oo 3,669,283 | 5.5 || 2,294,174] 3.8 || 3.414.333] 5.1 
FRY Oeravietvate cities oe Sears eee oa Hs 251,919 0.4 153, 840 0.3 103,501 On 
Oata eae ckick conc ee een > ae ae ee ee 808, 648 1.2 519,920 0.9 299,778 0.5 
Barley aosceeh alae ates c aerate een el ne ae 1, 482, 556 22 1,617,820 2.6 711,936 Thal 
Blour:-whea tie. wactenantceun ane a eee 164,850 0.2 90,358 0.1 117,538 0.2 
Hlourediblenother ce eno ne eee 18,218 ae 24,911 -- 9,003 -- 
Soybeans.. nh cee ce ena 1,666,589 2.5 1,388, 433 2.3 1,717,384 2.6 
Soybean oil, ‘cake andumeal , 6) cena 2 eee 408 , 258 0.6 565,898 0.9 187,631 0.3 
Beans and peas. . sie aati aire het MU *, Ares 2 204, 864 0.3 107,013 0.2 98,086 0.1 
Malt.. BR arbrcteh Napanee ea ne eae eee 109, 583 0.2 115, 664 0.2 97, 550 0.1 
Flaxseed. Ph Ae ee Oe He CORA tae eae oe 545,300 0.8 432,570 0.7 353, 970 0.5 
Other agricultural products.................... 589 , 982 0.9 679,183 sil 701,092 Ta 
Animal Products). 2 6.::5..56004 Pagune ck one ; 388, 769 0.6 401,131 0.6 366,488 0.6 
Packing house Produc: * Edibles. eye ee 97,976 0.2 76, 409 0.1 68,478 0.1 
Hides, skins and pelts.. SEER oe Ce eae 88 , 203 0.1 83, 128 0.1 82,928 0.1 
Other ‘animal products. . sols cee ete eee 202,590 0.3 241,599 0.4 215,082 0.4 
Mineral Products.................. 000000 eee ees 31,911,611 | 47.6 || 32,391,224 | 53.3 || 36,028,416 | 54.3 
Btu MOUsICOAli sae eee ee mh re 8,525,793 | 1256 9,483,403 | 15.6 | 10,586,944 | 15.9 
CORO ome o ne eT RCO eR ait eee anes 239, 209 0.4 259, 949 0.4 347,031 0.5 
ALCOMIOTG hare acc Mate ec we ree 19,624,222 | 29.3 19,338,227 31.7 || 21,315,386 | 32.1 
Aluminum ore and concentrates............... 122,550 0.2 92,466 0.1 100,651 0.2 
Clayzandibentonitemauscnos.21e a eee 193,790 0.3 215,057 0.4 253, 422 0.4 
Gravel'and sands an. Aiescse eto ee ee 152,045 | - 0.2 22,817 ois 61,599 0.1 
Stone, ground orerushed,,,.......-.....))) llndee 164 2.1 1,063,833 1.8 1,486, 626 2.2 
Stone rough eu scosseee et. ae ee §, 135 -- 88,758 0.1 , 309 -- 
Petroleum, ()d) C1 eae eRERTD BM EIIN ¢ GRA. 0 41,641 0.1 128, 385 0.3 122,361 0.2 
Salt ohn eee a hcho. ae ena nen en nen ean 771,110 ilail 875,370 1.5 1,038, 957 1.6 
rion TOC Kio. tre cathe ier aiih te as ee _— — 27,116 -- — a 
MIDHUnSs scream arate eee ee a 50 | -- 24 1 eee — — 
Other mineral products..... siintorcle\slermoyn Wee hcneae 813,902 1.3 771, 722 1.4 699,130 1.1 
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14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1966-68—concluded 


1966 1967 1968 
Commodity C 
‘argo P.C. of Cargo BC won Cargo P.C. of 
Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total 
URE SERIE OCNUL COS orcrniois tina - bie poiarrie Sa )tiewsiase Fie aise 402,707 0.6 392,541 0.6 422,327 0.6 
BREERVERN GS fiche s)alcia Sis aisle e's ax nin sve abetalege Wienges ¢ Sees 288 , 962 0.4 279,675 0.4 291,102 0.4 
ner torest productss eee e0es o3. la. Goa hte 113,745 0.2 112,866 0.2 131,225 0.2 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous..............| 11,245,380 | 16.9 || 11,590,412 | 19.0 || 13,734,509 | 20.7 
Gasoline Se eee te See ee ea a eM Nrle chete BRAG Or ; 0.6 608, 817 1.0 563,515 0.8 
Fuel oil...... ie a at 2,814,311 | 4.4 || 2,791,944] 4.6 || 2,905,935) 4.4 
Lubricating oils and greases. 232,151 0.3 73,196 0.1 141,745 0.2 
Petroleum products, other..................-45 220,277 0.3 154,624 0.2 135,006 0.2 
Rubber, crude, natural and synthetic.......... 145, 865 0.2 152, 469 0.2 166,719 0.3 
PRIGEEICHIC. Goivcdaccessecssisccceseees cok acct 366, 534 0.6 394,313 0.6 310, 433 0.5 
Sodium products 136,824 0.2 109,875 0.2 109,505 0.2 
Tar, pitch and creosote.. 148,918 0.2 139,597 0.2 138,737 0.2 
MPT PORT OM 4 soo ick « cistcls oj els ='etelais Flees se oe amis 356, 656 0.6 250,078 0.4 259,316 0.4 
Tron and steel, bars, rods, slabs............... 101,842 0.2 102,525 0.2 131,027 (Dw 
Tron and steel, nails, wire...............-..000- 139,510 0.2 108, 248 0.2 164,177 0.2 
Tron and steel, manufactured...................| 2,886,517 4,4 3,294,069 5.5 5,191,857 7.8 
Machinery and machines....................-- 105, 422 0.2 108,461 0.2 136,326 0.2 
SES ee ee eS gre a Le eee eee 138,218 0.2 93 , 393 0.1 40,376 0.1 
RESCH ISUDD cote ote cia sisteraie ecrare shelelaie nie» «laleiele plepeai ye 52,144 0.1 57, 453 0.1 62,317 0.1 
ROP INNO A, AOU Fa Pinch! i a citheete aia e cae ahaa dens art 595,235 0.9 472,903 0.8 356 , 868 0.5 
PUZiTy ANG, IN OLARSES «ok « sasoss tents stun ohh eig he « ae 122,150 0.2 132,893 0.2 143,168 0.2 
BES Somes Peas is Set ieiett ate fsts well e Pend cae 197,588 0.3 168,546 0.3 184,815 0.3 
ECA PEOGUCUS Thao. Sui) Cee tle teleten sieic tone ays 3 192,642 0.3 309,355 0.5 364,016 0.5 
GEAR ILOM. BN CUBLEE! dora neeraicyernm ou mete. Pb rue 177, 169 0.3 460,196 0.7 436, 348 0.7 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.........| 1,791,030 2.2 1,607,447 2A. 1,792,303 Peal 
SPRCAL EL RORCUEID Gon oi co cscs o-oo ainieropsiner rage isc 899, 747 1.3 584,850 1.0 891,032 1.3 
Package freight—domestic..................-. 869,454 1.3 559, 553 1.0 868, 286 1.3 
Package freight—foreign................-..++. 30, 293 -- 25,297 -- 22,746 -- 
IG ERIS oF en wile cinisiewa getsis Feld Aone oes $6,940,437 | 100.0 60,923,456 | 100.0 66,401,570 | 100.0 


In 1968, 4,555 ships carrying about 33,313,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through 
the Seaway and 4,630 vessels carrying 33,088,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean- 
going ships carried 23.0 p.c. of the total cargoes and lakers 77.0 p.c. Of the total 
tonnage carried upbound in 1968, 25,324,000 tons were domestic cargo and 7,989,000 
tons were foreign traffic; downbound, 25,818,000 tons were domestic freight and 7,270,000 
tons were carried to and from foreign ports. 

On the Montreal-Lake Ontario section, upbound traffic amounted to 30,400,000 tons 
in 1968 and downbound traffic to 17,600,000 tons, an increase of 9.0 p.c. over 1967. Al- 
most 60 p.c. of the former was accounted for by iron ore shipped from St. Lawrence 
ports to Hamilton and Lake Erie, and the latter largely by overseas shipments of wheat. 
There were 176 fewer upbound transits and 169 fewer downbound transits in 1968 
than in 1967, indicating a slight decrease in the number of vessels using this portion of 
the Seaway. Bulk cargo comprised 80.1 p.c. of the total traffic through the Section in 
1968, the principal commodities through the St. Lawrence canals being iron ore, wheat, 
corn, fuel oil, soybeans and bituminous coal. Traffic patterns show that 26.8 p.c. of the 
total movement was between Canadian ports, 41.1 p.c. moved between Canadian and 
United States ports and 31.8 p.c. consisted of foreign trade to and from Canada and the 
United States. The small remainder was traffic between ports in the United States. 

There were 7,204 transits through the Welland Canal in 1968, with a cargo volume of 
26,200,000 tons upbound and 31,900,000 tons downbound; bulk cargo accounted for 85.6 
p.c. of the traffic. Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and the 
Welland Canals on “through” trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic between 
Great Lakes ports which involves only the Welland Canal. These movements are largely 
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of iron ore, grain and coal. The Welland Canal traffic was 10,100,000 cargo tons greater 
than that reported for the Montreal—Lake Ontario section. 

Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1968 amounted to $22,051,023, 
comprising toll revenue of $19,896,897 assessed for transits through the Seaway locks 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario and sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, bridge rev- 
enue, etc.) of $2,154,126. Total expenses for 1968 amounted to $16,743,334, of which 
operation and maintenance expenses amounted to $11,805,202 and regional] headquarters, 
headquarters administration and engineering expenses amounted to $4,234,913, and con- 
struction $703,219. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The Marine Services of the Department of Transport comprises four Branches—Marine 
Works, Marine Regulations, Marine Operations, and Marine Hydraulics—each headed by 
a director responsible to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Marine. 


The Afarine Works Branch responsibilities include provision and maintenance of aids 
to navigation, maintenance and management of Canada’s secondary canals, administration 
of public harbours and wharves, and general supervision of harbour commissions. It has 
three Divisions—Aids to Navigation, Canals, and Harbours and Property. 


The Marine Regulations Branch, with three Divisions—Ships Machinery Inspection, 
Hulls and Equipment Inspection, and Nautical and Pilotage—is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of those parts of the Canada Shipping Act that relate to the operations of 
Canadian ships and ships within Canadian waters. It is charged with the registry and 
licensing of ships, the certification of ships’ officers and the engagement and discharge of 
ships’ crews. Other responsibilities include pilotage, safety inspection of ships, handling 
of dangerous cargoes, prevention of oil pollution of Canadian waterways and air pollution 
by ships, and the investigation of marine accidents. It is also responsible for the co- 
ordination of Canada’s participation in the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization, a United Nations body charged with the promotion of marine safety on an 
international basis. 


The Marine Operations Branch is responsible for operating the departmental fleet, the 
Canadian Coast Guard, which consists of 146 ships of various types including both heavy 
and light icebreakers, an icebreaking cable repair ship, a special Arctic service ship, and 
two weather-oceanographic ships, the CCGS Vancouver and CCGS Quadra, which alternate 
in manning Weather Station ‘‘Papa”’ in the Pacific Ocean. 


A principal duty of the fleet is tending lighthouses, buoys and other aids to navigation 
in Canadian coastal and inland waters. Coast Guard ships, including icebreakers, take 
part each summer in the Department’s Arctic re-supply operations, moving some 100,000 
tons of cargo to more than 40 ports of call in the Far North. These ships work in con- 
junction with a number of chartered commercial vessels which carry most of the cargo. 
During the winter, the icebreakers operate in support of commercial shipping in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence from Cabot Strait to the Quebec North Shore. They also operate in the 
St. Lawrence River to break ice jams and prevent flooding, particularly in the section 
between Trois-Riviéres and Montreal. 


The Coast Guard ships assist with projects of other Canadian Government depart- 
ments, such as scientific programs carried out by research teams based aboard various 
ships ranging from the Great Lakes to the High Arctic in such fields as oceanography, 
hydrography and related sciences. Departments concerned with the development of the 
Canadian Arctic and with the welfare of its population also carry out their undertakings 
with the aid of Coast Guard ships. 


A Canadian Coast Guard Officer Training College, officially opened in September 
1966 at Sydney, N.S., provides a four-year course for students, who will graduate as 
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junior engine-room or deck officers. Upon acquiring the necessary sea experience, they 
may take the examinations to earn the rank of engineer first-class or master foreign-going, 
respectively. 


The Marine Hydraulics Branch comprises three Divisions—Marine Hydraulics, the 
St. Lawrence Ship Channel, and Marine Traffic Control. Marine Hydraulics deals with 
the hydraulic and engineering aspects of providing navigable channels for marine trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. Maintenance and improvements 
of the St. Lawrence River below Montreal and of the Saguenay River are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Ship Channel Division, which is located in Montreal. 


In the interests of St. Lawrence River traffic safety, a Marine Traffic Control Service 
was established on Apr. 3, 1967, as a result of studies initiated by the Department in 1964. 
Using very high frequency (VHF) radio equipment, the service keeps track of ship traffic 
in much the same way as the air traffic controllers watch over the busy sky lanes. The 
information needed to assist ships’ masters in the safe conduct of their vessels comes from 
two main traffic control centres—one at Quebec and the other at Montreal—six shore 
stations and 18 reporting points along the river between Montreal and Les Escoumins, 
Que. All ships navigating the river must be equipped with the required VHF equipment 
to take advantage of the service. 


Field Organization.—In the field, a regional management organization within the 
Marine Services is being developed. This system will provide the Department with 
more efficient means of matching resources to workloads in all areas. Included in the 
completed system will be the 11 district marine agencies that have existed for many years, 
and some 15 other Marine Services field offices that in the past have been reporting in- 
dividually to Marine Services directors or to the Assistant Deputy Minister, Marine. 


The first step was completed in May 1967 with the establishment of the Maritime 
Region. This covers the Maritime Provinces and their outlying islands including Sable 
Island and the Magdalen Islands, and embraces the Steamship Inspection Service and 
Nautical and Pilotage offices in the three provinces. In all, there will be five regions, 
each under a regional director. The other four will be Newfoundland Region; Laurentian 
Region, including Quebec, Hudson Bay and Eastern Arctic waters ; Lakes Region, including 
Ontario and Manitoba inland waters; and Western Region, including the Pacific Coast, 
western and northwestern Canadian waterways and the Western Arctic. 


Aids to Navigation.—The Canadian system of aids to navigation is similar to that 
of other North American countries. Such aids maintained by the Department of Transport 
for Canadian and contiguous waters consist of buoys, lightships, lighthouses, day beacons, 
radio beacons and two electronic networks operating on the hyperbolic principle—Loran 
and Decca. The numbers of danger signals maintained during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1967 and 1968 were:— 


Type of Signal 1966-67 1967-68 Type of Signal 1966-67 1967-68 
No. No. No. No. 
LIT Cee oe ee 3,618 3,757 Lighted and combination 
Taghtahips.., .¢o7.cwieos .s 2 1 lighted whistling and 
Light-keepers............. 882 716 bell buoys............ he 1,821 2,199 
Fog whistles and sirens. ... 67 61 Unlighted bell and whis- 
Diaphones and tyfons..... 275 274 Sling DUOYS ees eee 27 _- 
Mechanical bells and gongs 12 9 Electronic signals......... 21 31 
Hand fog horns and bells. . 68 15 Unlighted beacons and 
BUOVES. & sencacieceeeerte 13, 068 13,448 


All aids incorporating light or sound devices are listed in the Department of Transport 
annual publication List of Lights and Fog Signals. Information on the radio beacons and 
on Loran and Decca is published in Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. 
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Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. 


St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below Quebec 
City to the foot of the Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 130 
miles of this distance is dredged channel. 


Above Quebec, in the Quebec-Trois-Rivitres reach, the channel has a limiting depth 
of 35 feet at extreme low water and a minimum width of 800 feet. The channel on Lake 
St. Peter has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a minimum width of 550 
feet. This reach is being improved and widened to a minimum width of 800 feet, and is 
expected to be completed during 1970. 


From Lake St. Peter to Montreal the limiting depth of the channel is 35 feet at extreme 
low water and a minimum width of 800 feet. 


Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged channel, about 15 miles in length, is 
30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. An average tidal range of 15 feet in this 
area provides ample depth for any vessel using the St. Lawrence route. Above Quebec, 
maintenance requirements as a result of silting in this dredged channel are relatively minor 
but below the city silting is more pronounced because of tidal action. 


The Ship Channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about 
mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions 
and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway are made available 
through the Marine Traffic Control Service (see p. 849). 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the formulation and subse- 
quent enforcement of regulations concerned with the approval of design of hulls, machinery 
and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection and issuance 
of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under which dangerous 
zoods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers employed in 
loading and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian territorial waters 
by oil from ships; control of pollution of the atmosphere by smoke emitted by ships; 
control of the powering, equipment and load limits of small vessels; and the certification 
of marine engineers. The Board also prepares correspondence courses in marine engineer- 
ing for use in Marine Engineering Schools now controlled by the Department of Labour. 


The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and 
field offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. A total of 1,869 
vessels of Canadian ownership or registry, including 454 passenger ships, 182 new ships 
built in Canada, 14 ships built outside Canada for registry in Canada, and 19 converted or 
reconditioned ships were inspected during the year ended Mar. 31, 1968. 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part Via 
of the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Gov- 
ernor in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. 
There are in Canada 25 pilotage districts, in nine of which the Minister of Transport is 
the pilotage authority (see Table 15); in each of the other districts the authority is a local 
body appointed by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are 
administered jointly by Canada and the United States; and one area in which the Depart- 
ment of Transport provides qualified pilots. 
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15.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
District : Net ‘ Net 

ae Registered att Registered 

7p Tonnage TLDS Tonnage 

No. No. 

Rabe CASEI ACORN G28 tnt 8 4 Sk bs ate base ee Eee 283 581,131 221 507,285 
SAE ISS: Beret beter a eile 2,236 9,182,655 470 1,391,489 
“pie fo Jl Wee eth ress roses bal: ete ee det ei aeons dem Sd 3,662 | 16,282,010 3,363 15,454,974 
OP TiT SAT AS 0) Ee Sn a ee ee ee 1,454 6, 266,928 780 5,602,831 
SOCEM. fers ncteronaert eet oe at ene e eee 8,903 | 49,413,904 8,579 49,345,616 
bs ek ads GABE Racal ha Hck de | ala at i ie teed lee ea tae 10,089 | 57,702,251 10,200 53,065,118 
“EUS ON ee a ory 3,073 | 12,444,102 2,856 11,613, 808 
RUTRECIAER IS NEAT CN ee crc cians Ro ale viscid 5s bea Reso eeloableeeen 94 692, 922 88 492,149 
areas CC GROMIDIA ne tess oe PRR LER REIL hee 9,284 | 37,740,585 9,208 41,558, 348 
EE GUAIS ROE eens Ore ere RCA EE eS. een haa 39,078 | 190,306,488 35,765 | 179,031,618 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified as 
capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. Rev- 
enue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure for the 
permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government, that by 
municipalities and private industry being confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. 


The figures available of federal capital expenditure on waterways are contained in the 
Public Accounts and the annual reports of the Departments of Transport, Public Works 
and Finance and in the annual report of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. However, 
for several reasons, these figures cannot be regarded as an accurate indication of the present 
worth of the undertakings represented and therefore are not included here; the one excep- 
tion is the capital expenditure made by the National Harbours Board on facilities under 
its Jurisdiction. The capital values of the fixed assets administered by the Board at Dec. 
31, 1967 amounted to $498,313,011; this figure includes expenditure on all buildings, 
machinery and durable plant improvements less deductions for depreciation and the 
scrapping or abandonment of plant, and therefore represents a fair approximation of the 
present value of the properties. The total amount advanced by the Federal Government 
to the National Harbours Board for capital expenditure during 1967 was $16,974,491, 
distributed as follows: Champlain Bridge (Montreal), $1,897,854; Montreal, $2,525,691; 
Belledune (N.B.), $2,284,669; Vancouver, $6,588,120; Quebec, $2,437,187; Churchill, 
$359,840; and Saint John (N.B.), $881,130. 


Waterways Expenditure and Revenue.—Expenditure under this heading (Tables 
16 to 18) is mainly for the operation and maintenance of various facilities for water transport 
but, unfortunately, the line between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely 
drawn as is desirable. Revenue in connection with waterways of the Department of 
Transport, the Department of Public Works and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority is 
shown in Table 19. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
of the National Harbours Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
shown in Table 21. Operating revenue and expenditure of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 20. 
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16.—Department of Transport Expenditures on Marine Service, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1966 and 1967 


Service 1966 1967 
$ | $ 
Administrationsincluding agencies sees ee eee eee ieee Oe ee eat ee ee 1,397,002 1,756, 145 
Marine Works Branch— 
Aids to Navigation Division— 
Administration, operation and, Maintenances ...6...6o2ee ec se occens sees: 8,420,009 8,986,803 
ConstruChlonyse.: Hoe sess ere eo ee eae Oe en L.. penn > yet 6,121 (227 9,182,186 
Canals Division— 
Administration, operation and maintenance.................2.- eee e eee eee 3,701,925 3,151, 868 
GOns tru Chion tahiti eects cl ORT ee ere etree Ee ero en ean ott 4,798,798 6,094, 668 
Marine Hydraulics Branch— 
Ship Channel Service— 
Administration, operation and maintenance of St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
BE RSECVG@ Ey a ee ernie Pare ree ponte ey AT ete eM oS Fe REY ta seh ely Ai eo 1,493,696 1,887,575 
Construction ee... Sena ee ee regent priate wae rine 4,438,575 5,649, 861 
Marine Regulations Branch— 
Steamship inspection lO ivasion saccen crs rca ea cere es as is seo eee egestas 1,785,197 2203 mate 
Nautical and Pilotage Division— 
WNautrealiServicesirccyasccc cotter te ietetets cle orspore teks Seren a eee anes sea arbi ee 577, 064 656,010 
Pilotage Services— 
Administration, operation and maintenance.................000200e eee: 2,060, 262 2,331,010 
Pes ONS CO; LOLIMEL PUOta Meteo eset ei orn tay cenane Maas iG ee 1,200 958 
Marineé-reporting: SGnvice nee cae te chem neta bane tae epee ee, ea 129,189 111, 068 
Constructions tyre ee oie sc saa ees aS nes a a ee en eee Nie oe 593,013 1,623,892 
Marine Operations Branch— 
Administration, operation and maintenance...........--2-csseece eee rete ett 25,075,514 29,562,513 
TOC AUS 7 iter ee tS ane CE eR Pe ee ee 60,592,671 73,198,829 


17.—Department of Public Works Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads 
and Bridges), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Note.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Department of Finance. Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 


shown in Table 20. 


Construc- Reocun 
Year and Province or Territory Dredging! aie aoe re Total 
ments BACeP 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1966 
Newfoundland ie (tS ee)... sls: Segte ary. 451,847 4,300,255 590,104 36,045 5,378, 251 
PrincesBidwardilstand .- 0 wo tte a eee 318,817 788 , 328 235, 861 42,581 1,385,587 
INOVANSCObIas tree eatin hc cer teen nee peaers San i 78, 883 4,572,295 574,616 2,222 5, 228,016 
New Brunswick :Lioatiel!.. gone es. Sete. 139,370 3,740,176 355,415 77,626 4,312,587 
Quebec. es Seah LT eR E as, Nophe eaec Orne ae Ee cle ee ae 383, 907 6, 366,673 953,761 520,470 8,224,811 
Ontanios i.e 3A ed SS Oe eee _ 4,931,448 526,948 56,384 5,514,780 
Manttobatecees fs a8 cre 8. cm See Nee eae. hee 239,973 45,197 97,249 175,971 558 , 390 
Saskatchewanes sit ee teeters ene ee ee — 61 _ a 
Alberta ttre accor ce ren. Cente octane 301,831 8,213 40,904 195,924 546, 872 
Britishi@olumbiaces, acters ee aoe cee 806,785 2,470,196 462,469 400,371 4,139,821 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ — 100,061 9,827 _— 109, 888 
Canad ay:4966 525: es cee eee 2,721,413 | 27,322,903 3,847,154 | 1,507,594 35,399, 064 
1967 
Newfoundland SRS AIO OCR Co EOE Oe nae are 432,315 5, 238, 106 780,339 87,148 6,537,908 
Prince: Bidward. Island i020 so-ter ogee et eee 330,338 682,527 196,854 14,175 1,223, 894 
Nova Scotia AGN agaeros cpno mC Se Cop anene mukcooune 74,801 3,798,392 455, 968 2,923 4,332,084 
New Bruns wickets st uate hice ad ee ete 178,017 4,804,952 302,817 49,600 5,335, 386 
438, 447 5, 507,338 1,046, 369 508,935 7,501,089 
= 6,316, 560 548 , 230 BL OME 6,897, 067 
264,530 88,334 88,519 81,596 522,979 
318 , 289 12,121 12,378 _ 342,788 
789,121 3,490,689 494,501 371,137 5,145, 448 
s= 155,691 2,524 57,931 216, 146 
Canada si967-4... . ereeeea es, eae teens 2,825,858 | 30,094,710 3,928,499 1,205,722 38, 054, 789 


1 Includes expenditures for dredging plants. 
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18.—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures, 1966-68 
Item 1966 1967 1968 
$ $ $ 
Administration— 
ELOGMOMAEUOLA Gree dts ..at ce Tanda de «Batok! aacrcaxh tes ccccccecn 1,272,775 1,583,978 1,850,183 
RSOPIONAL ete: Bilt acccavs «cihiter,in TA there oP: TERA ods 1,426,065 1,565,116 1,645,015 
rE OGT ND ite te doit Gr cs Sur pcicitlacasiok. con ERG hc Meso owen 538, 406 788 , 132 1,171,734 
Bie CLONES PANCHE 2.015. ei. sar Ahn es. petohen crate ger et... _— 197,564 703,219 
Operation and Maintenance— 
BSHURGIOS ANC. WALES fercrnelsfasuase protic ee face here GE GER AB cds 5, 883,554 6, 132,316 6, 228 , 868 
| BEAD ON DOM CHOH 18)... ctelsenniettyoge ike eate is ours < REE deancneenc acd 632,612 703,651 659, 806 
Maintenance materials and services..................-.0-0000 00. 4,704,574 3,420,826 3,765,857 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes........ 0... ceceecececcccecsvcees 488 , 664 530,695 597, 697 
Other operation and maintenance expenses....................... 551,475 319, 857 120,955 
Dotals Sor. iecsidieccra-chs soko saa oT. ae aver ec 15, 498,125 15, 242,135 16,743,334 


19.—Federal Government Revenue in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Nors.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport, the Public Accounts and the annual 
reports of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Department and Item 1966 1967 Department and Item 1966 1967 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Transport Department of Public Works 
Marine Services.............. 6,541,269 | 7,623,938 |Earnings of Dry Docks...... 459,117 457,294 
Saris hi oF Sure SA 85: 420, 536 388, 205 Champlain Dock, Lauzon... 198, 542 161,738 
Fines and forfeitures 3,242 8,895 Lorne Dock, Lauzon........ 48, 236 43,830 
Steamship inspection 246, 255 246,378 || Esquimalt new dock........ 211,298 251,726 
WA TOV ONUO sek cnet: meyae, 1,418,537 15d 21e Selkirk repair slip........... 1,041 _ 
TEAL DOUT UES». occas ac uate 437,305 469, 855 
Measuring surveyors’ fees. . 2,742 3,929 | Works and Plants Leased.... 81,592 54,653 
Examinations—masters’ and Kingston dry dock.......... 12,100 12,100 
TEtER “TGER, ee 16,994 28,795 || Ferry privileges............. 363 385 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage) 885 225 | Dredges and plants.......... 69, 129 42,168 
Palotage, fees... vsisiinvsicis «one 785, 858 760, 402 
ENOt Host 168 as ce ss co 288 , 253 293,805 | Rents from water lots, etc..... 142,132 108 , 962 
Shipping masters’ fees...... 11,945 13,933 ||Refunds of expenditure reported 
Marine steamer earnings..... 2,334,939 3,391,126 in previous years............ 103, 286 530,309 
Rentals—water lots and Sundry receipts, test borings, 
lighthouse sites........... 79, 138 845.029) Il) Vetio: sanenly tae. cncie, Soha 4,814 12,497 
Sale of land, buildings, ete... 19,612 2,149 — 
Merchant seamen’s identity Totals, Department of 
PAI CAates 5. olsen (ik. oe 739 929 Public Works.......... 790,941 | 1,163,715 
Miscellaneous............... 140,958 180,151 Toisas 
Refunds, previous year’s ex- 
Denditures.... .gstySi.. «acts 256, 881 168,539 
Port warden fees............ 76,381 76,380 St. Lawrence Seaway Calendar Calendar 
Authority Year Year 
Canadian Transport Tolls assessed 17,281,526 | 17,282,152 
Commission Rentalaere.y keane ne 604/758 | "719,576 
Railway Transport Commit- WiDariare.* « ccttt Sadind ae he 311,663 239,485 
DD. SR Sar a eae 2,044 Y712" Miscellaneous: . . tc 8.4. cesses es 1,198,171 1,143,549 
Totals, Department of Totals, St. Lawrence 
Mransporticy, eh. vss 6,543,244 | 7,625,650 Seaway Authority...... 19,396,118 | 19,384,762 
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20.— Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1966 and 1967 


‘ Operating Net ‘ Operating Net 
Operating es : Operating 5 . 
Harbour and Year S| Expend- | Operating |) Harbour and Year ‘ Expend- | Operating 
Revenue iture Income Revenue iture Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

St. John’s, Nfld.— Jacques Cartier 
1966 eer eens tae se 827,185 258,058 69,127 Bridge 
bY torr esis ae one 299,895 318,411 —18,516 || (Montreal)— 

OGG s ee Oe eet cre 129,724 | 1,685,334 |—1, 555,610 

Halifax— OCG y eertrseactes creer 129,313 839,781 | —710,468 
1966 25 ce eee ters 2,713,317 | 3,187,215 | —423, 898 
LOG THAIS Seu eaters 2,643,411 | 3,220,449 | —577,038 |\Champlain Bridge 

(Montreal)— 

Saint John— LOGG Naira ets 1,329,190 898,898 430, 292 
O66) Re ecrorme muss LOO O2Te | eGStee ln eA 1a Oall ee COU aatnetetecraraceisrers 2,066,771 | 1,213,546 853, 225 
T9GT Sects tr autres 938,382 | 1,719,604 | —781, 222 

Prescott Elevator— 

Chicoutimi— OGG AA Aa teat? 936,192 603, 163 333,029 
196 Gy eriae sere ree 179,874 81,236 O82 Gaeull W967 owas sockets 786,418 637, 239 149,179 
T9674 Wis eee ees 190,730 92,574 98,156 

Port Colborne 
Quebec— Elevator— ) 
1966.) iaecstoteeccrare 4,015,905 | 3,793,444 222,461 448,179 374,312 73, 867 
TOG TAs re sroatercoeets 3,144,024 | 3,687,973 | —543,949 390,652 371,335 19,317 
975,302 328, 302 647,000 1,257,028 | 1,371,068 —114,040 
817,724 375,537 442,187 1,490,458 | 1,541,891 —51, 433 
LOGO iro Sevetateys eiessaic ers 16,994,397 |13,004,216 | 3,990,181 6,522,025 | 5,340,748 1,181,282 
LOG (astrmreleertte b 3eiece 16,044,090 {18,957,797 | 2,086,298 7,083,939 | 6,621,077 462,862 


Shipping Subsidies.—Table 21 shows the net amount of steamship subventions paid 
in connection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and inland water 
shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the Canadian 
Transport Commission. 


21.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968 


Service 1967 1968 
$ $ 
Western Local Services— 
Gold! Riverand! Zeballos. BiG Sita see ee cae ene aoe meat ene esas eee 24,000 28,940 
Vancouver and northern British Columbia ports..........:...-.00--eeeee senses: 227,914 270,000 
Vancouver and west coast of Vancouver Island, B.C................000000 2s eee 88,000 128, 666 
Eastern Local Services— 

Burnsidevand' St. Brendans, (Nidos.s9 505.55 Rate. Serene. hen ay ore 10,000 14,500 
Carmanvyille and Horo Islands INiGs, :acs 5. aces ae aig ne ee ee ee 21,000 27,500 
CobbisArm and ChangewslancdssiNitid ye ae ee een ee een eee _ : 17,500 
Dalhousies NBs; and) Miguashs'Qiewe cannes oon. cco ote gigs cade wee pees ek — 37,500 
GrandiMananand the mainland. Neb)... 6.0. eee een. poet nee ne rent 272,067 259,000 
GreenspondiandsBadgen'a’ Quays Nilds.. yvee 1c meee nec auree eee eee — 53,750 
Halifax. AN: Sand: Cupids NAG# As. 5) ou. he as «ee oe ee Bo ona 25,000 40,000 
alifax, N.S., and St. John’s, Nfld 239,571 263 , 639 
le aux Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que 33,000 35,900 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (summer).................... 6,500 6,500 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (winter) 1,700 1,700 
les de la Madeleine, Que., Cheticamp and Halifax, N.S......................5- 35,000 35,000 
les de la Madeleine and Montreal, Que 100, 000 100,000 
Montreal, Que., and Botwood, Nfld 75,000 95,600 
Montresul, Quebec, Rimouski and north shore ports to Blane Sablon, Que........ —_ 770,000 

Mulgrave, Queensport and Isle Madame, N.S..............0 ccc ee eens cette ene e es 2,604 _ 
Mulgrave::Canso‘and Arichaty Ni S20fe. 28 Oe . +p ee ee ek OA Rk 52,400 52,400 


Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services............cccececceecececceenseuces 6,885, 749 6,829,914 
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21.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968—concluded 


Service 1967 1968 
$ $ 
Eastern Local Services—concluded 
Owen Sound and Manitoulin dalend, OTIS Te, a FO, ee i ee 154,148 185,700 
iPeleedsland and themainiand, Ont.s..0-.f.0 o.2 ee ta teee Se eee 78,695 87,342 
Pictou, N.8., Charlottetown (Souris) P.E.I. and fles de la Madeleine, Que.. 278, 000 304,160 
Portugal Cove and Bell Island Nid... fe, See Oe 270,616 267, 925 
Prince Edward Islund and Newfoundland......................0.0loll 82,900 108, 600 
Prince Edward Island and north shore of St. Lawrence River, Que.. sot Tay: 35, 000 35,000 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia.............cccccecccccceccccceccsceucs 830,960 822, 621 
Quebec, Natashquan and Blanc Sablon, Que............0..c cece cece cece eee 430,000 
Rimouski and north shore ports to Blanc Sablon, Que... RS Uk ee ee 290,000 
Riviére du Loup and St. Siméon, Que mA ch its ak pet eel teal fe eben he 21,000 21,000 
St. Lawrence River and Gaspé ports to » Chandler, Que. Be ROE Bertier : 43,000 43,000 
Sorel and Ile St. Ignace, Que.. ; EDO MEE PP? € 43,000 43,000 
Trois Pistoles and Les Escoumins, ‘Que ern rrerie tetera id octal rox eescl oe 5,000 _ 
Twillingate and New World Island, Niid RE TE ae a ane he Se ey 50,736 63, 400 
Yarmouth, N.S., and Rockland, Me., UCSt Ay Faia tee ele ee. Oy ee 10,650 _ 
Wotals c-3.98heiis) OA. sae EL ee ETC Meee | re 10, 723, 205 11, 049, 757 


PART IV.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Section 1.—Civil Aviation Administration and Policy 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act and the 
National Transportation Act and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three 
parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising 
matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance 
of airports and facilities for air navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and 
the safe operation of aircraft. This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of 
Civil Aviation under the supervision of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, 
Department of Transport. Part II of the Act deals with the economic aspects of commer- 
cial air services and assigns to the Canadian Transport Commission certain regulatory 
functions of commercial air services (see p. 876). Part III deals with matters of govern- 
ment internal administration in connection with the Act. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the world en- 
gaged in international civil aviation imperative. Canada therefore took a major part 
in the original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. At present, Canada has 
air agreements with 25 other countries. 


Federal Civil Aviation Policy.—The intent of Federal Government concern in 
civil aviation is to provide an efficient and stable service for the Canadian public and the 
best possible economic framework for the orderly development of commercial aviation. In 
formulating its aviation policy in 1964, three principles were accepted by the Government 
as basic. The first related to the international field and stated that air services provided by 
Canadian airlines should serve the Canadian interest as a whole; that these services should 
not be competitive or conflicting but should represent a single integrated plan which could be 
achieved by amalgamation, by partnership or by a clear division of fields of operations. 
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By a further policy statement in June 1965, the Minister of Transport defined more precisely 
the respective areas of operation of Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
(CP Air) and additional international air services have since been introduced consistent 
with Government policy. 


The second principle concerned the domestic mainline services and stated that, 
although competition was not to be rejected, development of competition should not 
compromise or seriously injure the economic viability of Air Canada’s domestic operations 
which represent the essential framework of its network of domestic services, and in the 
event that competition continues, opportunity should be ensured for growth to both lines 
above this basic minimum. In accordance with this principle, the Government has 
authorized the Canadian Transport Commission to permit CP Air to operate additional 
transcontinental air services, and to serve Calgary, Edmonton and Ottawa in addition to 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal which were already being served. 


The third principle concerned the role of regional air carriers providing scheduled 
service and their relationship with the mainline carriers. Recommendations were prepared 
by the two major airlines and the larger regional carriers which resulted in a “Statement of 
Principles for Regional Air Carriers” tabled in the House of Commons on Oct. 20, 1966, 
by the Minister of Transport. These principles are summarized as follows:— 


(1) Regional carriers will provide regular route operations into the North and will operate 


local or regional routes to supplement the domestic mainline operations of Air Canada 
and CP Air; they will be limited to a regional role. 


(2) Greater scope will be allowed regional carriers in the development of routes and services 
by the following means: (a) where appropriate, limited competition on mainline route 
segments of Air Canada or CP Air may be permitted to regional carriers if this is consistent 
with their local route development; (6) in a few cases, secondary routes at present operated 
by Air Canada and CP Air may become eligible for transfer to regional carriers; and (c) a 
larger role will be allotted to regional carriers in connection with the development of do- 
mestic and international charter services, inclusive tours and new types of services. 


(3) Greater co-operation between the mainline carriers and the regional carriers will be devel- 
oped in a variety of fields, ranging from technical and servicing arrangements to joint 
fare arrangements. 


A limited policy of temporary subsidies for regional routes will be introduced, to be based 
upon a “‘use it or lose it’’ formula. 


(5) Firmer control will be exercised over the financial structure of regional carriers in connec- 
tion with new licensing arrangements. 


(6) Regional carriers will be assisted with the acquisition of aircraft by development of a 
scheme for consultation between government and the carriers regarding plans for new 
aircraft, and by a special investigation designed to explore the possibility of developing 
a joint approach to this problem on the part of the carriers. 
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To implement the above principles, the Air Transport Board (now the Canadian 
Transport Commission acting through its Air Transport Committee) introduced during 
the year the following measures:— 


(1) Provision for the carriage of two pro-rata charter groups on any pro-rata charter flight, 
provided that each group is composed of not less than 40 persons; 


(2) Provision for the operation of domestic and international inclusive tours with chartered 
aircraft; and 


(3) Provision for the operation by regional air carriers of entity and pro-rata affinity group pas- 
senger charters between mainline points, subject to certain restrictions. 


Thus, in the international field, the joint approach to the provision of world-wide 
service by the two major Canadian carriers is intended to strengthen their position in a very 
competitive field and provide a better over-all service to the travelling public. In the 
domestic field, a degree of competition remains to provide the public with the advantages 
that can result from a competitive atmosphere but avoids excesses of competition that 
could be ruinous to the operators and unsatisfactory to the public. 
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Section 2.—Current Air Services 


Two major airlines, Air Canada and CP Air, form the nucleus of Canada’s freight 
and passenger air service. Current operations of these airlines are discussed briefly below, 
followed by short outlines of the services provided by independent airlines and a list of 
Commonwealth and foreign air carriers licensed to operate services into Canada. 


Broadly, air transport services in Canada may be grouped into two classes—Scheduled 
Services and Non-scheduled Services. Services in the first group are operated by air 
carriers that offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving 
designated points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per unit. The second 
group includes the following:— 


(1). Regular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern 
and with some degree of regularity, at a toll per unit. 


(2) Irregular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, serving a defined 
area or a specific point or points, at a toll per unit. 


(3) Charter Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transportation of persons 
and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the charter 
of the entire aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Transport Com- 
mittee. 


Contract Air Services—operated by air carriers that do not offer public transportation 
but who transport persons and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific 
contracts. 


(5) Flying Clubs—operated by air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the 
purpose of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members. 


Specialty Services—operated by air carriers for purposes not provided for by any other 
class, such as flying training, recreational flying, aerial photography and survey, aerial 
application and distribution (crop dusting, pest control, seeding), aerial inspection (forests, 
fire patrol, pipelines), aerial control (fire, water-bombing) and aerial construction (supply). 
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Air Canada.—Continued development in all phases of Air Canada’s operations, 
stimulated by Expo 67 and the Pan American games, made 1967 an exceptional year in 
terms of both traffic and revenues. In that year, the 30th of its operations, Air Canada 
carried 6,393,124 passengers on scheduled and chartered flights, an increase of 21 p.c. over 
1966. Scheduled seat-miles offered numbered 8,054,000,000, up 26 p.c. from 1966, and 
scheduled revenue passenger-miles flown exceeded 5,221,000,000, an increase of 25 p.c. 
The passenger-load factor dropped from 66 p.c. in 1966 to 65 p.c. in 1967. 


North American passenger-miles flown, which represented almost three quarters of 
Air Canada’s scheduled passenger traffic, increased 26 p.c. over 1966 as additional serv- 
ices were extended to points in the United States as well as to communities in Canada; 
3,747,000,000 passenger-miles were flown compared with 2,984,000,000 in 1966. There 
was a 23-p.c. advance in scheduled transatlantic passenger traffic, and passenger traffic 
to Florida, Bermuda, the Bahamas and the Caribbean Islands rose by 20 p.c. 


Commodity traffic continued to increase, although to a lesser degree due mainly to 
delays in delivery of new aircraft, air freight rising 15 p.c. to 85,653,000 ton-miles compared 
with 33 p.c. in the previous year, air express increasing by 8 p.c. to 6,774,000 ton-miles 
compared with 13 p.c. in 1966, and mail traffic 13 p-¢c. to 21,529,000 ton-miles. 


At the end of 1967, Air Canada, one of the world’s largest air carriers, was operating 
over 68,645 unduplicated route miles, serving 61 communities in Canada, the United States, 
the British Isles, Continental Europe and the Caribbean. At year-end, its fleet consisted 
of 21 DC-8s, 18 DC-9s, 23 Vanguards and 39 Viscounts, of which four 196-passenger 
DC-8-61 and twelve 94-passenger DC-9-32 jetliners were acquired during the year. 
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1.— Operating Statistics of Air Canada, 1958-67 


Traffic Operating Revenue 
oar ae ; Operating! Operating 
b Foren 204 Com- Mail | Passenger orcieh ts Total ||| Bxpenses [ye Profty 
assenger moeenys 
000 "000 "000 
No. passenger- ton- ton- $'000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
miles miles miles 
AO5SE ae 2,785,523 | 1,625,689 15,395 10,386 | 101,553 17,407 | 120,555 | 118,041 2,514 
1950.4 hoa 3,209,197 1,828,902 17, 753 10,905 114, 339 18,293 134,679 132,265 2,413 
1960 Serer case 3,440,303 2,050,600 20,868 11,593 127,596 19,307 148, 987 147,934 1,052 
LOGE wees il 3,712,068 2,481,122 24,091 11,934 143,301 19, 466 165, 436 163 , 292 2,144 
1962........| 3,865,408 | 2,659,578 29,827 12,862 | 158,792 21,914 | 188,473 | 176,078 7,395 
1963........| 3,966,547 | 2,887,239 35,781 13,859 | 167,653 24,088 | 199,390 | 188,122 11,268 
1964........| 4,189,349 3,150,956 45,590 15,731 177,091 27,684 213,910 203 , 527 10,383 
L965... 4,753,895 3,715,635 61, 662 17, 287 209 , 926 31,839 250, 126 237,401 12,725 
1966E ee .| 5,298,561 4,331, 583 80,917 19,081 243 , 877 36,924 289,943 275,990 13,953 
1967.:.....-| -6,393, 124 5,341, 223 92,427 21,529 295, 553 40, 230 345,611 329,731 15,880 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 3 Includes other revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited (CP Air).—In 1968, for the first time, CP Air 
had revenues exceeding $100,000,000 and carried more than 1,000,000 passengers. 


Formed in 1942, the airline now has 50,780 miles of international routings as a Canadian 
flag-carrier. CP Air serves Honolulu, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia with its South 
Pacific service out of system headquarters at Vancouver. The Great Circle Route over the 
North Pacific to Hong Kong and Japan radiates from Vancouver as does the Polar Route 
via Calgary and Edmonton to Amsterdam. CP Air, in Eastern Canada from Toronto 
and Montreal, crosses the Atlantic to Holland, the Azores, Portugal, Spain, Italy and its 
newest international destination Greece. A South American network operates to Mexico, 
Peru, Chile and Argentina from Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, with an anticipated 
service to Panama. Regular west coast flights link Vancouver with San Francisco. 


Within Canada, a transcontinental route, with five daily frequencies, joins Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver. In addition, interior 
British Columbia, northern Alberta and Yukon routes are flown. CP Air in 1968 pioneered 
a 50-p.c. standby fare for senior citizens. It offers a similar fare to youths under age 
22 and a special hotel accommodation package at CP hotels across Canada. 


In 1969, CP Air became an all-jet airline, the fleet consisting of seven standard DC-8s 
and four elongated ‘“‘Spacemaster’’ DC-8-63s, carrying 141 and 199 passengers, respectively, 
seven Boeing 737s and two Boeing 727s (on order) the latter two types having 99-passenger 
capacity; the two 727s are slated for delivery in early 1970 and will bring the fleet total 
to 20. 


Independent Airlines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers—Air 
Canada and CP Air—there are five domestic air carriers licensed to operate scheduled 
regional commercial air services in Canada, namely, Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) 
Ltd., Gander, Nfld.; Quebecair, Montreal, Que.; Nordair Ltée~Ltd., Dorval, Que.; Transair 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man.; and Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 

As of Dec. 31, 1968, there were 1,428 other carriers licensed to operate in Canada. 
Of this number, 1,063 were Canadian carriers and 365 were foreign. 


Scheduled flights operated by the larger carriers serve major urban centres while 
non-scheduled services, in addition to providing effective access to areas of Canada that 
are inaccessible by other means of transportation, act as feeder lines to the intercity routes. 
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Some carriers provide non-transportation services using aircraft specially equipped for 
such activities as flying training, aerial photography and survey, water-bombing, crop 
dusting and spraying, aerial advertising and aerial construction. 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Ltd.—This company, officially recognized as air 
carrier in the Canadian Atlantic region, operates throughout the Maritime Provinces, 
Newfoundland-Labrador, and Quebec. It serves Charlottetown and Summerside in 
Prince Edward Island; Moncton and Campbellton—Dalhousie in New Brunswick; New 
Glasgow and Halifax in Nova Scotia; Deer Lake-Stephenville-Corner Brook, Gander, 
St. John’s, St. Alban’s and St. Anthony in Newfoundland; Goose Bay, Saglek, Wabush- 
Labrador City, and Twin Falls~Churchill Falls in Labrador; and Montreal, Sept fles, and 
the Magdalen Islands in Quebec. 


Eastern Provincial Airways’ mainline fleet consists of three Havdley-Page Dart 
Heralds, one DC-4, two Convairs with combination passenger and cargo configuration, and 
four DC-3s. Its bushline fleet consists of five PBY Cansos, five DH Beavers, six DH 
Otters, one DH Twin Turbo Otter, one Beech Baron, two Super Cubs and an assortment 
of helicopters. The company carries on an extensive air freight service throughout the 
Atlantic region and conducts many specialty services such as mineral exploration, package 
trips (hunting and fishing), ambulance service and forestry, seal and ice patrol services, 
aerial photography, and general charters. 


Quebecair.—Quebecair, with head office at Montreal, offers scheduled services in 
Quebec and Labrador. The company dates from 1946 and was founded under the name 
“Le Syndicat d’Aviation de Rimouski’. In 1957 the name was changed to Rimouski 
Airlines and the company inaugurated an air transport service between the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, linking Matane, Mont Joli, Rimouski, Forestville, Baie Comeau and 
Sept Iles. Until 1953 service was limited to towns and small centres located between 
Rimouski and Gaspé on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River and between Forestville 
and Sept Iles on the north shore. In 1953 with amalgamation of Gulf Aviation the name 
“Quebecair” was adopted. With the expansion of mining and industrial activities, it 
extended its network to Quebec City and Schefferville in 1955, to Montreal in 1957, to 
Gagnon and Riviére du Loup in 1959, to Wabush in 1960, to Manicouagan and Saguenay 
in 1961 and to Murray Bay in 1962. During 1965, Quebecair acquired Matane Air Services 
Ltd., Northern Wings Ltd., and Northern Wings Helicopters Ltd., and merged its scheduled 
services with those of its two subsidiaries Northern Wings Ltd., and Matane Air Services 
Ltd. In 1967, Quebecair acquired A. Fecteau Transport Aérien Ltée, thus extending its 
operations to the Abitibi region and eastern bank of Hudson Bay. Quebecair was purchased 
at the end of July 1968 by Sogebry Ltée, a Montreal private holding company. Also 
during 1968 Quebecair merged its operations with Eastern Provincial Airways. The 
agreement between the two airlines covers exchange of equipment and services and opera- 
tional matters. 


Quebecair is primarily responsible for the operation of scheduled service by large 
aircraft; the subsidiaries handle flights by light aircraft, charter and contract services. 


Scheduled services are operated over 6,000 miles and some 48 localities situated in nine 


economic regions of Quebec and Labrador are served. Points linked are Montreal, Quebec 
City, Murray Bay (Charlevoix), Baie Comeau (Hauterive), Churchill Falls (Twins Falls), 
Forestville, Gagnon, Wabush (Labrador City), Manicouagan, Mingan, Mont Joli, Rimouski, 
Rivitre du Loup, Rivitre au Tonnerre, Saguenay (Bagotville), Schefferville, Sept fles, 
Senneterre, Mistassini, Temiscaming, Lac Doda, Lac Caché, Lac Mistassini, Rupert River, 
Fort George, Obedjiwan, Oskelaneo, Manouane, Val d’Or, Amos, Lebel-sur-Quévillon, 
Rupert House, Chibougamau, Matagami, Blane Sablon, Saint Paul, Old Fort Bay, St. 
Augustin, La Tabatiére, Téte a la Baleine, Harrington Harbour, Gethsemani, Kégaska, 
Natashquan, Aguanish, Baie Johan Beetz, and Havre St. Pierre. 

At the end of 1968 the combined fleet of Quebecair and subsidiaries totalled 57 units: 
five turboprop Fairchild F-27, three turboprop DHC-6 Twin Otter, nine Douglas DC-3, 
two Canso PBY, one Curtiss C-46, two Lockheed 10, one Beechcraft D-18, five DHC-3 
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Otter, fourteen DHC-2 Beaver, five Cessna 180, two Cessna 185, five Bell 47-G-4 
helicopters and three Hughes 300 helicopters. During 1967, Quebecair and subsidiaries 
carried 223,697 passengers, flew 114,125 mail-ton-miles and 1,072,045 freight-ton-miles. 


Nordair Ltée-Ltd.—Nordair, with head office at Dorval, Que., was established in 1957 
by the merger of Mont Laurier Aviation and Boreal Airways. Since its formation, Nordair 
has enjoyed a steady expansion and operates scheduled services in northern Quebec and in 
the Northwest Territories and charter flights throughout Canada and to points around the 
world. Scheduled services are operated from Montreal to Chibougamau, to Great Whale, 
to Fort Chimo in Quebec, and to Frobisher Bay and Resolute in the Northwest Territories, 
and from Frobisher Bay to Hall Beach, Broughton Island, Pangnirtung, Cape Dyer, Cape 
Dorset, Coral Harbour, Clyde River/Cape Christian and Igloolik in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. Nordair introduced the first jet on its northern services in December 1968. It has 
purchased two Boeing 737s and operates charter flights to the south, mainly on weekends. 
Nordair has applied to the Air Transport Committee to provide air service between Mont- 
real-Hamilton and Hamilton—Pittsburgh, as well as between Montreal and Toronto, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Fort William/Port Arthur. Charter flights are also operated, if 
necessary with ski-equipped DC-3s. 


Nordair’s fleet is composed of two Boeing 737-200C jet aircraft, three 1049H, three 
DC-4, three DC-3 and four C-46. 


Transair Limited——Transair Limited, with headquarters at the Winnipeg Interna- 
tional Airport, operates scheduled services in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and the 
Northwest Territories and charter flights throughout Canada and from Canada to the 
United States. The company’s scheduled mainline services are operated in three areas: 
(1) the Prairies—from Winnipeg to Brandon—Regina-Saskatoon—Prince Albert and return, 
and from Winnipeg to Yorkton and return; (2) Manitoba and Central—from Winnipeg to 
The Pas-Thompson—Churchill and return, from Winnipeg to Dauphin—The Pas-—Flin Flon— 
Lynn Lake and return, from Winnipeg to Thompson and return, from Winnipeg to Thomp- 
son—Churchill-Yellowknife and return, and from Winnipeg to Red Lake—-Fort William/ 
Port Arthur and return; and (3) Arctic—from Churchill to Rankin Inlet—Baker Lake and 
return and from Churchill to Rankin Inlet-Coral Harbour and return. Several other 
points in the Keewatin District of the Northwest Territories are also served on these two 
routes from Churchill. 


Most of Transair’s fleet of multi-engine aircraft (YS-11A, Viscount, DC-7C, DC-4, 
DC-3 and C-47) is stationed at Winnipeg but a DC-4 and a C-47 are usually positioned at 
the company’s major base at Churchill, Man., in support of its Arctic and DEW Line 
operations. Since 1961, under contract with the United States Air Force, Transair has 
operated, from Winnipeg and Churchill, the vertical re-supply flights to the four main sites 
in the Canadian sector of the DEW Line in the extreme Arctic and is regarded as the largest 
contract cargo carrier in Canada, 


Consistent with the regional air carrier policy of the Federal Government, Transair in 
1967 sold its “bush” (primarily single-engine float and ski-equipped) aircraft, services 
and equipment in northwestern Ontario and Manitoba and has discontinued the flights it 
formerly operated from Sioux Lookout and Pickle Lake in Ontario, and Norway House and 
Lac du Bonnet in Manitoba to points in adjacent areas. As a result, the company is now 
concentrating on its scheduled operations to larger centres. 


Major company developments in 1968 were: (1) the purchase and receipt of two YS- 
11A twin, jet-prop airliners, each capable of carrying 46 passengers and 3,000 lb. of cargo; 
(2) the purchase of two Boeing 737-200C twin jet aircraft for delivery in April and May 
1970, each capable of carrying 115 passengers and 7,000 lb. of cargo; (3) the purchase of a 
DH Twin Otter for delivery in April 1969 for use on services to smaller settlements in 
the central Arctic north of Churchill; (4) the introduction of direct flights between 
Winnipeg—-Thompson, Thompson—Winnipeg; (5) the inauguration in November of two 
flights weekly, each way, between Churchill and Yellowknife, N.W.T., in conjunction with 
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a special Winnipeg-Thompson-Churchill service; (6) the filing of an application with the 
Air Transport Committee for a Boeing 727 tri-jet service from Winnipeg to Fort William/ 
Port Arthur-Toronto-Sault Ste. Marie-Toronto and an application to provide service, 
initially with piston aircraft, from Winnipeg to Kenora—Dryden-Fort William/Port Arthur. 


In 1968, Transair carried 134,371 passengers, flew 2,986,345 miles and 3,376,733 
revenue-ton-miles; employees numbered 391, including 54 pilots. 


Pacific Western Airlines Ltd.—Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., with head office at Van- 
couver International Airport, operates over more than 8,000 route miles; its services include 
scheduled mainline, local regular unit toll and charter flights in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories including the Arctic islands, and British 
Columbia. Regularly scheduled mainline services are operated northbound from Edmon- 
ton to Dawson Creek, Peace River, Fort McMurray, Uranium City, Fort Smith, Cambridge 
Bay, Fort Resolution, Hay River, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Resolute, Norman 
Wells and Inuvik. The only no-reservations-required AirBus service in Canada operates 
daily between Edmonton and Calgary. The company also operates international charter 
services 


On the Pacific Coast, mainline services are operated from Vancouver to Comox, Powell 
River, Campbell River and Port Hardy in B.C., and from Vancouver to Kamloops, B.C., 
to Calgary, Alta. Large aircraft charter services are operated from major centres. 


Aircraft operated by Pacific Western number 30 and include Lockheed Hercules 
(freight), DC-7Cs, DC-6Bs, DC-6s, Convair 640 Javelin jet-props, DC-4s, Boeing 707s 
and Boeing 737s jet aircraft on mainline and charter services. In 1967, 401,955 revenue 
passengers were carried, 23,312,930 lb. of freight and express were carried and 6,159,108 
miles were flown. Comparable figures for 1966 were 339,525, 27,998,405 and 5,695,180, 
respectively. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the end 
of 1967, there were 26 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid Canadian 
operating certificates and licences issued for the following international scheduled com- 
mercial air services into Canada:— 


Aeroflot, operating between Moscow (U.S.S.R.) and Montreal (Canada) in transit to New York. 


Aeronaves de Mezico, S.A., operating between Montreal and Toronto (Canada) and Mexico City 
(Mexico). 

Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France), operating between Paris (France) and Montreal 
(Canada) and beyond to Chicago (U.S.A.) with traffic rights, and to other points beyond 
in transit to Los Angeles and New York. 


Airwest Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Spokane (U.S.A.). 
Alaska Airlines Inc., operating between Ketchikan (U.S.A.) and Prince Rupert (Canada). 


Alitalia (Italian International Airlines), operating between Rome and Milan (Italy) and Montreal 
(Canada) and beyond to Chicago (U.S.A.) with traffic rights, and to other points beyond 
in transit. 


Allegheny Airlines Inc., operating between Erie (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


American Airlines Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and New York/Newark (U.S.A.) 
and between Chicago (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada), and between Los Angeles (U.S.A.) 
and Toronto (Canada). 


British Overseas Airways Corp., operating between London and Manchester (England), Prest- 
wick (Scotland) and Montreal and Toronto (Canada), beyond Montreal with traffic rights 
to Chicago and beyond in transit to Boston, New York and Detroit (U.S.A.), and between 
London (England), Prestwick (Scotland), Gander (Canada), Bermuda, Nassau, Montego 
Bay, Barbados and Trinidad. 


Deutsche Lufthansa Aktiengesellschaft (Lufthansa German Airlines), operating between Germany 
and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Los Angeles (U.S.A.) and Mexico City. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc., operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada), and 
New York (U.S.A.) and between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada) and Wash- 
ington (U.S.A.) and between Tampa/Miami (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada) and between 
Buffalo (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 
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Trish International Airlines (Aerlinte Eireann Teoranta), operating between Shannon (Ireland) 
and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Chicago (U.S.A.). 


Japan Air Lines Co. Ltd., operating between Tokyo (Japan) and Vancouver (Canada) and San 
Francisco (U.S.A.). 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, operating between Amsterdam (Netherlands) and Montreal (Can- 
ada) and beyond in transit to Houston (U.S.A.) and Mexico City (Mexico) and for cargo to 
New York (U.S.A.). 


Mohawk Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and Buffalo (U.S.A.) and Rochester 
ee and Toronto (Canada) and between Burlington (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada). 
Service to both Rochester and Burlington terminates October 1969.) 


North Central Airlines, Inc., operating between Port Arthur/Fort William (Canada) and Duluth/ 
Superior (U.S.A.) and between Detroit (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., operating between Montreal (Canada) and Boston (U.S.A.) via Con- 
cord, Montpelier-Barre, Burlington and White River Junction (U.S.A.) and between Tam- 
pa/Miami (U.S.A.) and Montreal (Canada). 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., operating between Minneapolis (U.S.A.) and Winnipeg (Canada). 

Qantas Empire Airways Lid., operating between Sydney (Australia), San Francisco (U.S.A.) 
and Vancouver (Canada). 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines, operating between Brussels (Belgium), and Montreal (Canada) 
and beyond in transit to New York (U.S.A.) and Mexico City. 


Scandinavian Airlines System, operating between Stockholm (Sweden), Bergen (Norway), 
Copenhagen (Denmark) and Montreal (Canada), and beyond in transit to New York and 
Chicago (U.S.A.). 

Seaboard World Airlines, Inc., operating between points in the United States, Gander (Canada) 
and points in Europe. 

Swiss Air Transport Company Ltd., (Swissair), operating between Zurich and Geneva (Switzer- 
land) and Montreal (Canada) and beyond in transit to Chicago (U.S.A.). 


United Air Lines, Inc., operating between Vancouver (Canada) and Seattle (U.S.A.) and be- 
tween Chicago (U.S.A.) and Toronto (Canada). 


Western Air Lines, Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Great Falls/Denver (U.S.A.) 
and between Los Angeles/San Francisco (U.S.A.) and Vancouver (Canada). 


Wien Consolidated Airlines, Inc., operating between Whitehorse, Y.T. (Canada) and Fairbanks 
and Juneau (Alaska, U.S.A.). 


Flying Schools and Clubs.—During 1967 commercial flying schools registered as 
members of the Air Transport Association of Canada instructed and graduated 3,758 
students as private pilots and 1,046 private pilots as commercial pilots. 


Membership in 41 flying clubs connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association numbered 9,495 at the end of 1967. During the year these clubs instructed 
and graduated 1,361 students as private pilots and 332 private pilots as commercial pilots. 


Weather Services.*—Weather services for aviation are provided by the Meteoro- 
logical Branch, Department of Transport. Routine hourly and special weather reports 
are available for 250 locations and these reports, together with upper wind and temperature 
observations for 33 stations, weather radar observations for nine stations, weather satellite 
pictures and pilot reports, provide current information on the state of the weather over 
Canada, Aerodrome area and upper wind and temperature forecasts are issued and made 
available by 11 Weather Offices for designated areas of responsibility within Canada and 
the Arctic Ocean. 


Information required for pre-flight planning and in-flight operations, including in- 
formation received from other countries in accordance with international agreement, is 
exchanged on the meteorological communications system including both teletype and 
weatherfax circuits. 


Weather information is provided in Canada to pilots and aviation interests by 47 
Weather Offices, 44 Weather Stations and 46 Aeradio Stations for flights within Canada 
and between Canada and the United States, Europe, Central America, the Caribbean and 
Asia. 


* See also p. 48. 
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Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are listed in Table 2 and 
classified by administrative agency as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane bases, 
and military airfields. Licensed aerodromes are those that are inspected at regular intervals 
and meet specific standards, whereas unlicensed aerodromes may not meet the same 
standards. In addition to aerodromes, a network of radio aids to navigation is maintained 
to facilitate en route navigation and safe landings under instrument conditions. (See item 
on Aeronautical Navigation, p. 892.) 


2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
as at Apr. 1, 1968 


Type oe and! w#1d,|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.|Alta.| B.C. |N.W.T.| Y.T. |'Total 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. || No. 


Licensed Airports 


(Land)— 
Department of Trans- 

DGLh I, ejces aes 3 1 3 2 9 18 4 4 6 21 13 3 87 
Miumicipal?; 20.4.0. 3/ — 1 6 26 24 6 16 25 19 — 3 129 
OPIWENGO) hie. .fRioc dee « 3 1 2 5 34 43 6 10 16 5 1}; — 126 
Heliportsa— 

Department of 

‘Transport........ _— 1 1 1/ — — _— — _— _— _ — 3 

ITV AUCT we cee es — = — ood 5 9 1] — 1 12 1 2 31 

Unlicensed 
Aerodromes— 
Department of Trans- 

DOTS Least art 2 _ — = 1 4 1 _ _ “ 5 3 23 
MM OICIDAL fo. sees sci 3]; — 3] — 8 8 4 28 D3. 18 2 4 131 
PINUS cect. See 3 1 3 8 18 24 31 83 46 74 16 3 310 
Abandoned or 

unknown.,.......... 4; — — 2 10 21 2 7 2 26 = 2 76 
HELD OTia s). tus:s whe. = = _ _— 1 2; — _ — 5 = _— 8 

Licensed Seaplane 
‘res 
Department of Trans- 

POEU Sr atte y stkete << = — = — _ — — — _ 4 1 _ 5 
Municipal............ = — 1} — 3 14] — 1 1 11 _ 2 33 
PERVALES IS... caue He 5| — 3]; — 80 96 46 26 2 55 30 4 347 

Unlicensed Seaplane 

Bases— 
Department of Trans- 

POPE os, a5) ash Si = _ _— _ 1 _ _ _— _ 19 _ _ 20 
REICIDE «5 6 ace closure — _ — 24 1 3 1 4 — 1 34 
MERI ALUG: Sor acc t's = 9/ — — 2 13 15 15 5 4 24 6/ — 93 
Abandoned or 

unknown........... 8 1 3 4 7 14 12 9 8 11 16 4 97 

Military Airfields— 

DND (land)......... 1 1 3 2 3 7 5 1 3 1 3]; — 30 
DND (seaplane)..... 1); — 1}; — -- 1}; — — — 1 1] — 5 
BUSS EIN AYE. onan ot 1 _— _— _ _ _ _— _ _ _ 1 _ 2 
U.S, Air Force....... 1); — — -~ — — == — — _- 17 2 20 
Totals,Land Bases} 21 4 13 24 | 112) 153 55 | 148 | 149] 187 38 20 924 

Totals, Seaplane 
AA Ee 1 7 6 | 104 | 163 74 44 16 | 128 53 li 629 

Totals, Military 

POSER NOS one cae - 4 1 4 2 3 8 5 1 3 2 22 2 57 
Grand Totals... 47 6 24 32 | 219 | 324] 134] 193] 168] 317 113 33 || 1,610 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Division of 
the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic 
and to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between 
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aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accom- 
plished through airport control, terminal control and area control services. These and 
other allied services are described below. 


Airport Control Service provides control service to flights operating in the vicinity of major 
civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, weather conditions and 
other factors indicate its need in the interest of flight safety. The service also includes 
the control of all traffic on the manceuvring area of the airport. Control is effected by 
means of direct radiotelephone communication or visual signals. Airport control towers 
are located at: Whitehorse, Y.T.; Fort St. John, Prince George, Victoria (international), 
Port Hardy, Abbotsford, Vancouver (international), Pitt Meadows and Kamloops, B.C.; 
Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton (industrial) and Edmonton (international), Alta.; 
Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Brandon, Winnipeg (international) and St. Andrews, Man.; 
Lakehead, Windsor, London, Toronto Island, Toronto (international), Buttonville, Ottawa 
(international), and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal (international), Cartierville, Quebec, Baie 
Comeau, Sept Iles and St. Hubert, Que.; Moncton, Fredericton and Saint John, N.B.; Hali- 
fax (international), and Sydney, N.S.; and Wabush, Gander (international) and St. John’s, 
Nfid. Airport control service was instituted at St. Jean, Que., for the tourist season. 


Area Control Service provides control service, to| en,route, flights operating within controlled air- 
space during weather conditions that prevent a pilot from seeing ther aircraft or obstruc- 
tions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the flignt. Area control centres 
are located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Moncton, N.B., and Gander, Nfld. Each centre is connected with control towers, 
terminal control units, communications stations and operation offices within its area by 
means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio circuits, and through 
radio communications facilities available at these stations to all aircraft requiring area 
control service. Area control centres are also capable of communicating directly with most 
pilots flying within their control areas. Hach area control centre is similarly connected 
with adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of co-ordinating 
control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This communications 
system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of all aircraft operating 
in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules (IF R) and a general record of aircraft operat- 
ing in accordance with the Visual Flight Rules within its control area. In addition to pro- 
viding area control service to aircraft operating within controlled airspace over Newfound- 
land, the Gander Control Centre provides control service within the airspace over approxi- 
mately one half of the North Atlantic Ocean. 


Terminal Control Service consists of the provision of separation to aircraft operating in accordance 

with IF R in the vicinity of all controlled airports. This service is normally provided by 

’ area control centres but separate terminal control units have been established at Calgary, 

Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Lakehead, North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Quebec, 
Que.; and Halifax, N.S. 


Northern Area Control Service, inaugurated Sept. 26, 1963, is provided by the Edmonton, 
Winnipeg and Moncton area control centres for aircraft flying above 23,000 feet, and is 
available throughout more than 3,000,000 sq. miles of Northern Canada. 


Radar Control Service is provided extensively in the control of IFR traffic, both in terminal 
areas and while en route. Terminal service is provided at Vancouver, B.C.; Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Lakehead, Toronto, 
North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Montreal and Quebec, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; 
and Gander, Nfld. En route service is provided by area control centres and by radar units 
located at Kenora, Ont., and Goose Bay, Nfld. Ground Control Approach Service is pro- 
vided at Gander, Nfld., and Precision Approach Radar Service is provided at St. John’s, 
Nfid.; Halifax, N.S.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alta.; and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Flight Information Service is provided by all air traffic control units, but particularly by all area 
control centres. It consists of advice and information useful for the safe and efficient 
conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data 
concerning aids to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and transportation facilities, 
and other data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. 


Alerting Service ensures that appropriate organizations are notified of aircraft that may be in 
need of search and rescue aid. This entails the maintenance and constant supervision of a 
continuous record of active flights to ensure that failure of an aircraft to arrive at the planned 
destination notified to air traffic control is detected immediately. The service is available 
to any pilot who files either a flight plan or flight notification with air traffic control. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots who plan to cross the Canada-United States boundary at certain designated 
customs airports. This is achieved through the prompt notification by air traffic control, 
at a pilot’s request, of the customs officer at the destination airport of the intended arrival 
and of the need for customs clearance. 
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Airspace Reservation Service provides reserved airspace for specified air operations within 
controlled airspace and information to other pilots concerning these reservations and 
military activity areas in controlled and uncontrolled airspace. The Airspace Reservation 
Co-ordination Office, located at Ottawa, is responsible for co-ordinating all airspace 
reservations in Canada and in the Gander Oceanic Control Area. 


Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 


Airport Activity.—The upward trend of aircraft movements at Canadian airports 
continued in 1968. Of the total number of 5,510,350, almost three quarters took place 
at tower-controlled airports. 


Tower-Controlled Airporis——On Dec. 31, 1968, DOT Air Traffic Control was operating 
towers on 42 airports across the country, an addition of three during the year. At these 
airports there were 4,048,224 aircraft movements (landings, take-offs and simulated approa- 
ches) in 1968, a moderate increase over the 4,037,749 movements in 1967. Since 1964 the 
volume of controlled aircraft activity had increased nearly 80 p.c. by the end of 1968. 


Aircraft movements in 1968 were made up of 2,265,995 locals (landings and take-offs 
of flights that do not enter or leave the tower-control zone), 1,667,608 itinerant move- 
ments (those that enter or leave the tower-control zone) and 114,621 simulated approaches. 
Itinerant movements were nearly 69 p.c. greater in number than in 1964. 


Toronto International Airport recorded the highest itinerant activity in 1968, a position 
held by Montreal International Airport for the preceding four years. Itinerant movements 
handled by the five major airports were (with 1967 figures in parentheses): Toronto Inter- 
national 153,336 (141,477), Montreal International 140,511 (151,502), Vancouver Inter- 
national 129,730 (124,748), Winnipeg International 109,268 (106,776), and Cartierville, 
Que., 91,527 (98,064). Toronto International Airport also handled the greatest number of 
airline scheduled flights with 101,227 (93,401 in 1967), followed by Montreal International 
with 89,164 (89,032), Vancouver International with 37,815 (34,907), Winnipeg Interna- 
tional with 29,912 (27,040), and Calgary International with 24,013 (21,865). 


In 1968, international movements rose 7.9 p.c. to 183,714, of which 60 p.c. were report- 
ed by two airports. Toronto handled 62,816 international movements, of which 56,327 
were trans-border to and from the United States; Montreal reported 48,494 international 
movements, of which 35,876 were trans-border to and from the United States. 


At tower-controlled airports, aircraft weighing less than 4,000 lb. were responsible for 
47 p.c. of all itinerant traffic and those weighing over 39,000 lb. accounted for 31 p.c. 


Airports without Tower Control—During 1968, 102 airports without towers handled 
1,462,126 aircraft movements, an increase of 32 p.c. over 1967 when 105 airports then in 
the survey reported 1,107,771 movements. Itinerant traffic amounted to 354,299 move- 
ments, an increase of 31 p.c. over the 269,825 movements in 1967. Local movements, 
which refer mainly to training flights, numbered 1,107,670, 33 p.c. more than the 830,046 
local movements in the previous year. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


Table 3 gives a picture of commercial civil aviation in Canada for the years 1964-67. 
It shows data on miles and hours flown, traffic carried, fuel and oil consumed, employees, 
salaries and operating revenues and expenses, by type of service, for Canadian air carriers 
earning over $100,000 gross annual flying revenues. Summary statistics are shown for 
those foreign companies operating scheduled services in Canada. Figures for Canadian 
carriers include domestic and international operations, and figures for foreign companies 
cover miles and hours flown over Canadian territory only, excluding passengers and goods 
in transit through Canada. Unit toll service refers to the transportation of passengers or 
goods at a toll per unit, whereas bulk service is the transportation of passengers or goods at 
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a toll per mile or per hour for the entire aircraft. Other flying services comprise non- 
transportation services such as flying training, aerial photography and aerial patrol and 
inspection. 

3.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1964-67 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 


Canadian Carriers— 
Unit Toll Transportation (revenue traffic only)— 


Departures ecb tere rec ec sara No. 245,594 270, 488 300, 164 344, 486 
Hours flows ae de see thee. freee ees, Meee “e 300, 798 335,379 376,783 447,599 
Muilestflowneecss ce st en te ee eee ee ss 76,404, 782 86,334,027 | 100,158,972 123, 838, 207 
Passengers) carried = 2. tends eu are ore se 5,197,579 5,939, 267 6,737,425 8,157, 263 
Cargo and excess baggage.................... lb. | 117,497,668 | 147,004,678 | 181,254,830 190,785,392 
Mail carried 00 oh Me Widet.2 SEIN aes PEER a f 46,804, 224 50, 440, 235 49,019, 825 55,445,778 
Passenger-miless wich fssni0 eetig ee eed ee ses No.|3, 939,075,129 |4,731,304,865 |5,606,619,064 | 6,935, 143,376 
Cargo and excess baggage ton-miles........... “ 69, 038, 182 88, 228, 205 111,563, 285 128,039,194 
Mail'ton-miles iV 2cee eae aerneesss seers £9 18,952,877 21,772,396 24,844,304 28,725,480 
Bulk Transportation (revenue traffic only)— 
Departures et kok: Alen. cea stetreiee me Gros No. 252, 834 281,088 320,771 335,948 
Hours flown. accuse taomben chee ce oe anes . 263,541 319,926 376,017 397 , 656 
Miles*flown?. Sac e ec te tet omer alee s 27, 046 , 832 30, 903, 936 34,899, 847 36, 654, 316 
Passengers carried..............0cceeeeeeeees f 584, 509 631, 182 724, 262 790, 587 
Kreighticarried iy tira: voscracareranteemes Sets. Ib. } 016,124,248 | 108,947,834 | 126,826,164 120,603,513 
Passenger-miles................ ....No.| 469,807,322 | 464,825,765 | 393,593,536 392,103,899 


Goods) ton-milea\, nartstefs cr estab ide ct tae i 17,889, 881 13,507,018 12,758, 560 13,330,317 


Other Flying Services (revenue traffic only)— 
Hours Aownssecnacsseee ces can laccde ccs uae No. 97,169 126,469 187,634 255, 694 


Canadian Carriers, Ali Services— 
Revenue Traffic— 


Departuress.23o5,00 on ee ae Ae I ee No. 498 , 428 551,576 620,935 680, 434 
Ours sHOWMs sees Soe ee eee “i 661,508 781,774 940,434 1,100,949 
Miles: flowntesaeeh tens SL ee Se Oe sf 103,451,614 117, 237,963 135,058,819 160,492,523 
Passengers carried................000c cee euue < 5, 782, 088 6,570, 449 7,461, 687 8,947,850 
Goods’carried ate, ene ee ee ee Ib. | 270,426,140 306,392,747 357,100,819 366, 834, 683 
‘Passenger=miles. << 7). s,..1ud cece hs toes ee she No. |4,408, 882,451 15,196, 1380,630 |6,000,212,600 | 7,327, 247,275 
Goods 'ton=milesjne33 5 ei. erg care ee q 105, 880,940 123,507,619 149, 166, 149 170,094,941 
Non-revenue Traffic— 
Hours sown. ance re em No. 21,363 29,898 42,691 44,817 
Passenger-milea\. . Sse een ee eee fs 207 , 986, 297 224,745,710 254,032,603 290,276,354 
Goods: ton-niiles irs 0% fen: oe ete eo < 7,709,768 7,995,872 8,649,711 8,746, 168 
Fuel consumed} 3s. 2osti.o O80). es 2 ee gal.| 218,042,305 249,336,707 292,926,470 348 , 327,974 
Oiliconsumed a) wee eens. ee ss 343,128 395,347 457, 607 481,991 
Average employees..............0 000 cee e eee eee No. 17,795 19,007 21,440 24,686 
Salaries and wages paid...................0.005 $ 116,465,350 129,774,695 151,137,835 186,901,990 
Operating TE VENUES ecler sttete ee ed am etale $ 334,930,874 392,806, 566 460,556, 463 543,609,778 
Operatingiexpenses). 29s sssnwud ce ered 3S 315, 569, 629 368, 207,884 429,795,272 516,076,330 
Canadian and Foreign Carriers, All Services— 
Hours LOWS oo arntelriernre Meine Won conte coieenat: No. 679,784 801,129 963,067 1,128,736 
Miles flown..... aici se icine tiem onset ate ae 110, 138,322 124, 448, 008 143,589,016 171,195, 228 
Passengers Carried anaes vytis ed aslo: cheer Near g 6,774,652 7,838,539 9,023,691 11,596, 102 
Goodsicarried 33 Nan Oa; ics tions eres eee Ib.} 301,494,757 346,176 884 414,254, 858 435, 850, 235 


Summary statistics of Canadian and foreign commercial air carriers, by type of service, 
are shown in Table 4 for 1967. For the foreign carriers, hours and miles reported are those 
flown over Canadian territory only, and passengers and goods in transit through Canada 
are excluded. It is interesting to note that the six scheduled carriers*—those holding Class I 
licences from the Canadian Transport Commission—accounted for 91 p.c. of all revenue 
passengers transported by Canadian carriers during 1967. The weight of goods trans- 
ported by scheduled carriers amounted to approximately 69 p.c. of the total tonnage moved 
by all Canadian air carriers earning over $100,000 gross annual flying revenue. 

Bulk transportation figures, except those for departures, include helicopter operations. 
The growing importance of helicopter services is evidenced by the fact that helicopters 
accounted for more than one quarter of the hours flown in domestic charter service in 1967. 

* Excludes Nordair Ltée—Ltd. (see p. 860). 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Canadian and Foreign Commercial Air Carriers, 1967 
Canadian Carriers Foreign Carriers 
Item 2 F All 
Domestic ) International United Other Carriers 
Services Services States Foreign 
Unit Toll Transportation 
(reyenue traffic only)— 
BRB DAEUUTER ire Golowiev sesies ss aie ees No. 295,414 49,072 .f d ae 
BETA; HOW MN cc dota slde «os cis ds eles fF 330,114 117,485 5, 802 20,980 474,331 
BR MELO We. Peed. a. sca h eee 78,577,182 45,261,025 1,882,852 8,455,035 134, 176,094 
Passengers carried............... * 5,787,534 2,369,729 1,911,778 678,088 10,747,129 
PRPMIBTEATTION ole co edite + 5 cee s lb. | 174,958,803 71,272,367 25, 143,335 43,644, 064 315,018,569 
Passenger-miles...............00 No.|3, 814,378,402 |8, 120,769,974 80,280,688 | 543,135,625 || 7,558,559, 689 
Goods ton-miles................. ¥ 88, 200,557 68,564, 067 663, 734 19,607,665 177,036, 023 
Bulk Transportation (revenue 
traftic ouly)— 
UP UL ee ee No. 331,895 4,053 Py ore 
BIALOWD ee. Weed. oes s 386,366 11,290 213 842 398,711 
OS ee by 33,148,777 3,505,539 48, 480 316,338 37,019, 134 
Pussengers carried............... ¥ 690,411 100,176 20,075 38,311 848,973 
Miratwit carried 0.808. ........ 025, Ib. | 119,995,463 608 , 050 133,076 95,077 120,831, 666 
Pusnenger-miles.................. No.| 109,872,257 | 282,231,642 he are <n 
Goods ton-miles................. 4 18,184,058 146, 259 


5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-67 


Item 


Expenditure 
PURMM AIRS TRON BORE 0c 5.5 c1s:55 are 0 Oe 9.5; 0.0 2 fee ucinsennsbasbereyane)eceyennaryesrurusutyrys 
memervices Administration. 312.25. .000s0pdeaemseraecnor esd emene’ 


Construction Engineering and Architectural Branch, 
PRMRTILANUIS ETA GION oo oc Gaiss dani vee cw nee st case 


aptraine Control snsstrs ste var eee ee eee eves eee TEER Tee 
Payments to other governments or international agencies for opera- 

tion and maintenance of airports and airways facilities....... 
Contributions to assist in the establishment or improvement of 

local airports and related facilities.................. cece eens 
Subsidies towards operation of municipal and other airports...... 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation......... 
Exchequer Court Awards 


Airports and Field Operations Branch.....................-..05: 


err ee 


Telecommunications and Electronics Branch..................... 
Radio Aids to Air and Marine Navigation............0...0000005 
MOMAD ANC FUCZIUATIONS. ccs cette ls ce tee cece ct aoeseeccsced 
Payment to CNR re deficit telecommunication facilities......... 


MEEreOIO LIGA HPATON os, tok. Peet tee ne uh ees tee es 


PUMPS MOL DORM ILINEO |. 8 oe 5 59 <pmaceAaiute wrists Ae asain’ 8 


Revenue and Receipts 
eumerriemA dininistration).;,.. <c2ccedsenise sed Gs.aiage: soos sks 
Construction Engineering and Architectural Branch............ 
MMARIMELOST SOPANICN 0k co oc cgicns toed ce 8s cate cs cee SEE EOE TS 


Avixtion personnel licences.............0eeeeeeee= 
meri aeriOe (B86 oo lat. oc. de cinjn ook Sues ols 
Aircraft registration and airworthiness certificates........ 7 

PC AMDOT ALON tA Rhee seas namie Renew vire ima stervep mare Aire 


1965 1966 1967 
$ $ $ 

687,633 750,527 934,350 
2,093,516 2,200,561 2,884,416 
4,101,345 4,544,870 5,003,516 
16,678, 584 17,411, 754 21,864,860 
6,671,301 6, 256, 202 7,741,178 
9,423,017 9,708,714 12, 128,357 
272,509 246,798 282,085 
35, 556 855, 122 948,914 
as — 184 , 687 
275, 294 344,918 579,639 

907 — = 
24,113,701 26, 449, 205 28,892,106 
24,886,691 28,108, 926 30,154,515 
21,552,348 24, 323, 167 25,771,227 
3,187,654 3,698 , 058 4,208,241 
146,689 87,701 175,047 
19, 496, 627 21,800,358 24,197,715 
92,058,097 | 101,302,201 113,931,478 
6,833 10,371 9,971 
1,574 3,034 3,351 
173,875 236,709 256,371 
40,357 49,408 68,370 
6,404 6, 885 6,007 
83 , 662 94, 666 101,175 
3,007 7,438 4,332 
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5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-67—concluded 


Table 6 shows the number of civil air personnel and airport licences in force and the 


number of civil aircraft registered at the end of each of the years 1967 and 1968. 


6.—Personnel and Airport Licences in Force and Aircraft Registered as at Dee. 31, 


1967 and 1968 


Item 1967 1968 Item 1967 
: No. No. No. 
Personnel Licences in Force— Personnel Licences in Force— 
Pilot— concluded 
Glider... 1,175 Hiightenginesrat eas coder 102 
Private 23,621 Aircraft maintenance engineers. . 2,632 
Commercial 5,004 
Senior commercial 550 ||Airport Licences in Force........ 748 
Airline transport 2,342 
Aircraft Registered— 
" Commercial saa se pay ree: 2,561 
Totals, Pilot Licences..... 29,034 32,692 PILV a tOee ethernet erie res 6,387 
ig Statorkiisae... Sear nae. Sete ae 214 
PASTA VIL RUOUS fee alee teiic ese ae 179 193 
Air traffic controllers............ 865 924 Totals, Aircraft Registered..| 9,162 


Item 1965 1966 1967 
$ $ $ 
Revenue and Receipts—concluded 
Civil Aviation Branch—concluded 
Air Prafiie!ControlDivistony oy. ea eee este mleetertans oe siocenials amie renee 495 293 2,701 
IMPs cell ames letter. c5scces aye toe ee oso: oe Se teen oars 30,466 61,905 57,000 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure....................0--000- 9,484 16,114 16, 229 
Airports and Field Operations Bramch........................... 225970, 085 23,892, 182 26,3524 802 
Alroratt landing teed ehy, . (040 05.08... RON AR Se, Se 11,083,829 | 10,664,010 12, 087, 524 
Aireratt parking and handling: sews... . teeter mete ete 141,959 168, 853 168,612 
Joint user terminal facilities charge 539, 520 619,871 684, 902 
and rentals soe sae, Sate cs Se col Serre nth ea ee 622,936 699, 685 739,502 
Oicevandishop rental ..442:ccn cece seein a ie eee close 2,298,080 2,609,335 2,456, 020 
Other rentals (living quarters, hangar space, equipment, restaur- 
ANUS; LCS ese osteo Shee es Gene nah Mende Sin 2 se es Ai, 1,103,954 1,050, 464 1,188,981 | 
Concessions (gasoline and oil, taxi, restaurant, telephone, car ren- 
tals} parking ete.) aan teue coe Ste eh ett ac eee es ere 5,228,007 6,029,278 7,058, 549 
Sales (lund, buildings, water, gasoline and oil, heat, power, etc.). 575,301 965, 822 905, 689 
@ariparking meters -,2.)..22 foes oc: ek t-neh oe rae ee ere 225,115 267, 240 297,901 
@bservation roof-turnstiles:<.)5- 4.5. +.-.5 pee ees 183,096 143,110 155,063 
I eS ty geleled toh: Pan ee ER TE MRE ROC etc aa IE AO Ais eae cent oes BRS 37,489 99,142 110, 428 
Sanitury fees (garbage disposal).................0 ccc cece eeeeees 29,120 32,412 39, 966 
Registration fee—mobile equipment.................-..2.+--005- _— 108, 609 100, 229 
Sundry services, sundries and miscellaneous....................- 423, 252 350, 531 284 , 7538 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure.....................-.--.. 133, 097 83 , 820 79,733 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch..................... 4,709,219 4,718,413 5,095,387 
AGT-ONOUNGINAGIOISCR VICES tyacasen sce cists aie era aaeenae ae 1,359, 838 1,392,940 1, 488, 457 
Communtesition/ facilities S ./0 seats cc breech er. ree Meee ae 3,992 _— — 
IRadiosmessage tolls ewes n nce cee eee ene oe ee eee ee 316,592 328,873 322,214 
Private commercial broadcasting station licence fees............. 1,720,285 1,634, 622 1,990,479 
Radio operators’ examination fe@S........... 0.00 e eee cece ee eee eee Dare 5,974 7,359 
Radiowstabiom licence: feedg os cce..< asec e 0 deertes ee, ceseh Gee a 562,252 548,375 738, 298 
Rentals living quartersivs..c.1aacreces sete ee ee ae 449 011 437,572 370,346 
Other rentals UH... .,5.0.cg,ce tee eile siefele cichoserererciofors lau etonetateh eEAN- yer 65, 868 73,343 65,512 
Sules (land, buildings, power, publications, etc.)................. 60,635 129,149 56,331 
Telephone and telegraph services and tolls......................-. 52,810 — — 
IMs CELBENGGUS:, 25/5 hc ae yn enero care Satie re a ic ae ae 52,782 100,048 69, 8538 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure........................-.. 59, 881 67,517 36, 488 
Meteorological’ Branch... 6..cdccg.ccenc ce snot ccc steed cnet ae ah onan 263,001 284, 586 215,171 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts............................. 27,724,587 29,145, 295 31, 933, 053 
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PART V.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


Oil Pipelines.—Since the late 1940s large capital expenditures have been made 
each year for oil pipeline construction. In 1967 they were an estimated $95,400,000 and 
were forecast at $84,900,000 for 1968, raising the estimated cumulative total for the period 
1950-68 to $848,900,000. 


The prime components of the network of Canadian oil pipelines are the trunk lines 
of the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company and the Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Com- 
pany. The bulk of domestic crude oil is carried in these lines. Refineries that do not 
rely on these systems are located in the oil producing regions such as Calgary and 
Edmonton. The Interprovincial system carries crude oil eastward from Edmonton, 
receiving and discharging oil at various locations along its length. The Trans Mountain 
system operates similarly westward from Edmonton. Supplying these two trunk lines 
are pipeline systems funnelling oil from hundreds of fields into storage tanks at the 
pipeline terminals. Some of these feeder lines are impressive in themselves, not only in 
size of pipe and in length of route but in the volumes of oil that they transport. Most of 
_the feeder lines are in Alberta, which is to be expected because of the pre-eminent position 
of that province in oil production. In 1966, 143 miles of 20- to 24-inch pipe were laid by 
Rainbow Pipe Line Company Ltd. to complete the 479-mile line from the Rainbow-Zama 
Lake producing area in northwestern Alberta to connect with Interprovincial at Edmonton. 
At year-end, additional pumping capacity was being added to increase capacity from 
55,000 bbl. to 125,000 bbl. daily, while full design capacity is rated at 265,000 bbl. daily. 
A competing line to the same area was begun in November 1967 by Peace River Oil Pipe 

Line Company Limited; it will build a 296-mile, 20-inch line from the Zama Lake field to 
connect with the Company’s existing Valleyview pumping station. 


The main pipeline terminal at Edmonton has 10 crude oil feeder lines, including the 
Interprovincial extension to Redwater, as follows:— 


Total General Area 
System of Supply Related 
Pipeline Length Capacity to Edmonton 
miles bbl./day 
Brtamon Pipe Line Co. itd... scodcos ssa eccec 410 60,000 south-southeast 
Hedernted Pipe LinemiLtdey. . . occas cece esee 529 151,000 northwest 
Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited............ 266 50,000 north-northeast 
Winperal Pipe Line! Co, Utd. .cciok ce de coe ne 210 72,000 southwest 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co...............000 31 110,000 northeast 
Canadian Industrial Gas and Oil Ltd.......... 82 15,000 southeast 
Peace River Oil Pipe Line Co. Ltd............ 704 95,000 northwest 
OTA DINE PING WINE GCs cae sit we scere <k eras oe cm lee 889 154,000 west-southwest 
Rainbow Pipe Line Company, Ltd............ 565 55,000 northwest 
Texaco Exploration Company..............-.. 173 111,000 south 


| In addition, three pipelines are connected to the Interprovincial at Hardisty, some 
100 miles southeast of Edmonton. Here, Gibson Associated Oil Ltd. makes deliveries 
of up to 15,000 bbl. daily of oil from fields just south of the pipeline terminal. Husky 
Pipe Line Ltd. takes deliveries of condensate and delivers a blended crude, incorporating 
the light condensate received and the heavy Lloydminster asphaltic crude; a twin-line 
system carries the condensate to Lloydminster in one line and returns the blended oil in 
the other, which has a capacity of 22,000 bbl. daily. The third pipeline connection, 
Bow River Pipe Line Ltd., carries crude from the most southerly oil fields in Alberta, near 
Taber; this line has a capacity of 20,000 bbl. daily. Home Oil Limited operates a pipeline 
serving refineries in the Calgary area with oil from fields north of the city; the line also 
has connections with the Rangeland pipeline which, in turn, is linked to the Texaco line 
going north to Edmonton. Also serving Calgary is the oldest pipeline in Alberta operated 


* Prepared in the Mineral Resources Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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by Valley Pipe Line Company, which carries crude from the historically important Turner. 
Valley in quantities up to 15,000 bbl. daily. | 

The Trans Mountain pipeline also has a second receiving terminal in Alberta at 
Edson where the Peace River pipeline makes deliveries to Trans Mountain from fields to 
the north. In British Columbia, the Western Pacific Produects—Crude Oil Pipelines Ltd. 
carries crude over a distance of 500 miles from fields near Fort St. John in northeastern — 
British Columbia to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Kamloops; this line has a capacity 
of 64,000 bbl. daily. 

Three main pipeline systems carry crude oil from Saskatchewan fields to the Inter- 
provincial pipeline. The largest is the Westspur Pipe Line Company-Producers Vipe- 
lines Ltd. network, with a capacity of 175,000 bbl. daily, which delivers crude from the 
important southeast Saskatchewan producing area to the Interprovincial terminal at. 
Cromer, Man., and also carries crude delivered to it by Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd. from 
fields in the Midale area of southeast Saskatchewan. The South Saskatchewan Pipe Line 
Company, with a capacity of 115,000 bbl. daily, takes medium-gravity crude from fields 
near Swift Current in southwest Saskatchewan to the Interprovincial pipeline at Regina. 
The third system is the mid-Saskatchewan pipeline of Royalite Oil Company, which has a 
capacity of 10,000 bbl. daily and carries crude oil from the Coleville-Dodsland area to the 
Interprovincial terminal at Kerrobert. 

The Manitoba System of Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd. is the only pipeline in Manitoba | 
serving the producing fields in the general area of Virden. It carries crude tu the Inter- 
provincial terminal at Cromer and has a capacity of 27,000 bbl. daily. 


Interprovincial Pipeline—The system of Interprovincial Pipe Line Company is 
Canada’s longest oil pipeline. It incorporates the wholly owned subsidiary in the United 
States, Lakehead Pipe Line Company Incorporated, and has a right-of-way length of 
2,025 miles including a 95-mile lateral to Buffalo, New York. The system has two 
complete oil lines between Edmonton and Superior, Wisconsin, and in certain high-traffic 
sections, such as between Cromer and Gretna in Manitoba, there are three lines and 
occasionally four. The pipeline can deliver 28 grades of crude oil. Year-end capacities 
of the various sections of the pipeline are shown below for 1967 and for 1968. 


Section 1967 1968 

bbl./day bbl./day 
HM dimonton= Regine shaun ict dee eee eee a ee 516,000 633, 000 
Repina-Cromen ¢. Miso, woes.) istered epi iy eee RE RR. tame eee 532,000 823,000 
Cromer © retna ge aie cus eis ee Gat een a eS gee 709 , 000 862,000 
Grotna.Supentor snc. asc coos cit gmaeretie COE ee 664, 000 821,000 
SUperOr- Sarnia’ 7. dac4 4 oct Pan caren: 2 ee Ee ane, Se 563,000 536, 000 
Siperior-Chica eon nak... sn oes actise cee.si3 Sere RIM re ere _ 204, 000 
Sarnia-Porti@redite «ca tity uke koe eect eo ee cee 280,000 281,000 
Wiestover-Butialo nrc rua asia eeervain Tse eres en ere aS 76,000 79,000 


Interprovincial serves 31 refineries: three at Edmonton; one at Lloydminster via the 
Husky pipeline; one at Saskatoon via Saskatoon pipeline from Milden; one at Moose Jaw 
via B-A Saskatchewan pipeline from Stony Beach; two at Regina; one at Brandon via 
Anglo Canadian pipeline from Souris; two at Winnipeg via Winnipeg pipeline from 
Gretna, 13 in the United States either directly or through connecting carriers; three at 
Sarnia; two at Oakville; one at Clarkson; and one at Port Credit. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline——The system of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver via Jasper and has a right-of-way length of 780 
miles, including a section of 57 miles in the United States which belongs to a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Trans Mountain. Trans Mountain serves eight refineries: one at Kamloops; 
four at Vancouver; and three in the Puget Sound region of Washington State. Under a 
contract with British American Oil Company Limited, facilities were completed at the 
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Vancouver terminal to handle storage and transfer of liquid propane from railway tank 
cars to refrigerated Japanese tankers. First loading under the 10-year contract was made 
in October 1966, and in 1967, 2,300,000 bbl. were delivered to tankers. Capacity of various 
segments of the system at the end of 1967 are shown below. 


Section 1967 Section 1967 
bbl./day bbl./day 
Edmonton-Edson................. 310,000 Sumas-Ferndale.................- 220,000 
Edson-Kamloops........e0..s0+05 285,000 Sumas-Anacortes................- 235, 000 
Kamloops-Sumas................. 335,000 Sumas-Burnaby.4=... heist. debe 335, 000 


Montreal-Portland Pipeline-——The Montreal refinery centre is served by a 236-mile 
pipeline which is a joint system of Montreal Pipe Line Company and its wholly owned 
subsidiary in the United States, Portland Pipe Line Corporation. This line takes delivery 
of tanker-borne crude from Venezuela, the Middle East and Africa at Portland, Maine. 
In 1965, the company completed a 24-inch pipeline alongside the existing 18-inch and 
24-inch crude oil lines. An additional 24-inch line was completed under the St. Lawrence 
River in 1967 to serve the refineries in Montreal and, at the same time, 16- and 20-inch 
lines were installed for future use. Present capacity of the system is 400,000 bbl. daily. 


Product Pipelines.—Traditionally, a product pipeline carries refined products from 
oil refineries to truck terminals in large consuming centres. However, with the growth 
of natural gas processing in Canada, which results in large volumes of products such as 
propane, butane and pentanes plus being produced, a new type of product line has 
emerged which carries these products to markets or to refineries. 


There are three product lines in Eastern Canada, all supplying markets in Ontario 
with refined petroleum products. Two pipelines, Sun-Canadian Pipe Line Company and 
Sarnia Products Pipe Line, run from refineries at Sarnia to bulk plants in London, 
Hamilton and Toronto. Trans Northern Pipe Line Company, once a pipeline carrying 
products from Montreal to markets in Ontario as far west as Hamilton, now has a two-way 
flow. Products from Montreal are now delivered only in the area east of Brockville, 
including the Ottawa Valley; products from refineries west of Toronto are carried eastward 
as far as Kingston. 


In Western Canada, the Petroleum Transmission Company pipeline carries propane, 
butane and pentanes plus from a plant at Empress in Alberta to Winnipeg in Manitoba, 
a distance of 578 miles. The predominant product carried is propane which is also mar- 
keted at various locations along the line. Elsewhere in Alberta, the Rimbey Pipe Line 
Company transports condensate from the Rimbey gas plant and takes deliveries from the 
Rangeland condensate pipeline to serve areas north of Calgary as far as Edmonton. 
Also going to Edmonton from the Leduc gas conservation plant are three pipelines owned 
by Nisku Products Pipe Line Company Ltd., one each for propane, butane and pentanes 
plus. Near Calgary, Home Oil Company operates a condensate pipeline to serve refineries 
there and also to make deliveries to the Rangeland condensate pipeline. There are other 
condensate pipelines in Alberta, most of which are associated primarily with production 
and do not serve end-users. 


Pipeline Tariffs —Typical of the charges to move crude oil are the following pipeline 
tariffs :-— 


Charge Distance 
cts./bbl. miles 
Edroonton to. Vanco WEP ac rec va gies Bae owesonic dhe dettbawws opment § 40.0 718 
Pm ogton £0 BOGE snes. Ane nia ests ace ck’ pactaseniod «dere rnce 20.7 438 
PAN LOnIO: WIDDIDEE <r hinds cu itie Fo Fees as ete © tebe Site)» 28ers 3 32.7 847 
SA ROMEOH CO. SOALTIN s.0:5 vip o:+ dee ngar XIE He O Mine mee Fe Se RITA TTD. 05s axe opt e 48.0 1,743 
PETE EO Tee, COLO E on Sh, coe arc ete ee ere C conte amine Ciera ee estas 61.0 1,899 


Portiana to Mentreal. 22s. Je. 2 04 Ee. EAS a Lnetavletioteed estes 10.5 236 
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Natural Gas Pipelines.—Natural gas now accounts for over 17 p.c. of Canada’s 
energy requirements and, in addition, large volumes are delivered to markets in the United 
States. Relatively small amounts of natural gas have been transported in other areas 
of the world as a liquid under refrigeration, and this method was utilized for the first time 
in Canada in 1967 to supply gas to the distribution system of the town of Squamish, B.C. 
However, most of the gas used in Canada, as well as in North America as a whole, is moved 
by pipeline. There is an extensive network of pipelines serving most centres of population 
from Vancouver to Montreal and delivering gas to several points of export on the United 
States border. 

Since the mid-1950s when large-volume gas removal was authorized from Alberta, 
capital expenditures in gas pipeline construction have constituted a significant proportion 
of the country’s total outlay for transportation facilities. In 1967, capital expenditures 
of $184,400,000 were made, and forecast expenditures for 1968 amounted to $269,500,000, 
bringing the cumulative expenditures for the period 1955-68 to an estimated $1,334,000,000 
for gathering and transmission systems, with an additional $976,500,000 for distribution 
systems. 

Pipelines are usually categorized under three headings—gathering lines, transmission 
lines and distribution lines. The gathering lines are those that take gas from the wells or 
separators to the field gate or some other specified point. Transmission lines are normally 
the large-diameter pipelines that take gas from gathering lines and deliver it to the 
distributors principally at the ‘city gate’. In total, there were 48,210 miles of all types 
of gas pipeline in operation at the end of 1967, of which 5,739 miles were gathering, 
15,655 miles were transmission and 26,816 miles were distribution. 


Unlike oil pipeline companies which are common carriers that transport oil for a 
fixed charge, gas pipeline companies, with few exceptions, own the gas that is transported. 
The principal exception is the Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company which delivers virtually 
all of the gas exported from Alberta to the provincial boundary where main transmission 
companies accept delivery. This is an important exception because most of the Canadian 
gas reserves are in Alberta. The right-of-way distance of Alberta Gas Trunk is 2,094 
(total) miles. 


Some details of the main transmission systems are contained in the following para- 
graphs. Like oil pipelines, there are two trunk lines serving Canada. One is the Trans- 
Canada pipeline and the other is the Westcoast pipeline. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline-—The Trans-Canada pipeline, extending from the Alberta 
border near Burstall, Sask., makes its way eastward through Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
to the Ontario Lakehead cities of Port Arthur and Fort William and then follows a broad, 
northerly-arched route through the clay belt of Ontario, then southward via North Bay 
to Toronto. There the line divides, one part going to the western region of Ontario and 
the other eastward along the northern shore of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River 
to Montreal. Lateral pipelines serve communities that are not within the immediate 
reach of the main pipeline. Trans-Canada is Canada’s longest pipeline, with a right-of- 
way distance of 2,475 miles. The maximum amount of gas delivered in any one day by 
the company in 1967 was 1,694,000 Mcf. Export sales average about 242,000 Mef. daily. 


In 1967, the company received approval of United States regulatory authorities to 
construct, Jointly with a United States company, a 971-mile, 36-inch transmission line 
from Emerson, Man., to Sarnia, Ont., with a 10-unit lateral to Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
The first phase was completed in late 1967 to provide Eastern Canada with gas from 
Michigan and the remainder in late 1968, 


Westcoast Transmission Company.—The supply of gas for Westcoast comes mainly 
from fields in northeastern British Columbia but significant quantities are gathered in 
northwestern Alberta. The main line from Fort St. John runs in a southerly direction 
to Vancouver and to the United States border at Sumas, B.C. An extension to its system 
from the Fort St. John area to the Fort Nelson area permits the pipeline system to pick 
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up gas from the main areas stretching from Dawson Creek to the Kotcho Lake area, 
northeast of Fort Nelson. The right-of-way distance of the Westcoast system is 940 
miles. 

Alberta Natural Gas Company.—Although the Alberta Natural Gas pipeline is only 
107 miles long, it forms part of one of the major gas export pipelines that carries Canadian 
gas as far south as California. The line extends from the Alberta border through the 
Crowsnest Pass to Kingsgate, B.C., where it crosses the International Border and continues 
through Idaho. 


Other Gas Pipelines.—There are many other natural gas pipelines operating in Canada. 
Many are gathering systems and others are exclusively distribution systems. They 
constitute important sectors of the country’s gas pipeline industry, as is evidenced by 
their aggregate pipeline mileage. To mention a few, Canadian Montana pipeline gathers 
gas in the southeastern part of Alberta and transports it southward into the State of 
Montana; the company also operates a line that purchases gas from Alberta Gas Trunk 
Lines in the southwestern part of the province. In Saskatchewan, the system of the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation has gathering, transmission and distribution systems 
and delivers all of the gas for sale in Saskatchewan; the Corporation had 5,375 miles of 
pipeline in operation at the end of 1967. Three other systems have gathering, transmission 
and distribution systems: in Alberta, Canadian Western Natural Gas Company Limited 
operates in the southern portion of Alberta and Northwestern Utilities in the northern 
area, the combined length of pipe being 5,956 miles; Union Gas operates mainly in south- 
western Ontario, picking up gas from some fields that are the oldest in Canada. These 
and many other systems make up the fast-growing network of gas pipelines in Canada 
which serves domestic, commercial and industrial customers in all provinces except the 
Maritimes. 


Oil Pipeline Statistics.*—There were 43 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada 
at the end of 1967. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline 
carriers, foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport (Cata- 
logue No. 55-001). 


1.—Pipeline Movements of Oil, 1964-67 


Item 1964 1965 1966 | 1967 


bbl bbl bbl | bbl 
Receipts { 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
MC AVACSANS 5), febiere dic tie sete lee, onas¥ oro 0 fata acaresstgieus rats erate sary 297,792,525 | 315,420,522 344, 853 , 598 376,461,625 
RENE THOT GH Moe cet tions cic etait ele Wi aie Habette ws isineeltins austen. 94,230,399 92,234, 607 112,389,899 115,712,556 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
SE APALTATI IES een nateiee tees oes @ arate, ace sid iele elarssa-sreyacaneiehe 67,285,979 75,597, 987 78, 509, 586 80,739,717 
Lest Mtg f-,2n;-5 i ea, i Se Soe ees emi 7 544,040 364,579 406 , 824 777,045 
TD GERIS SINCE MROCOIDUS . 5 551.2 Sennen os oo cle 459, 852,943 483, 617, 695 536,159,907 573, 690, 943 
Deliveries 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
A OPERIEAC S01 Oe RE CPOE, 5, 5 siclels ddictcies ote siadiumarr 290,207,682 297 , 407, 824 329, 186,093 336, 295,830 
MERDOEGS. S20 PRI07 Peas » SLs « RETAIL SEE « Csike gies GREETS 101,532,615 107,651,950 126,591,959 151,178,971 


Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
PRMIBCEIRIE tate cea fests + Beets hae ele oe es vida tiers 64, 803,049 73,188,316 75,035, 182 78,396,933 
ERBOSUG S MORIA LCL. OI. END MEO ER ee. f 2,712,817 2,679,069 3,169,153 3,213,579 


Wotals, Wet Delivertes. oo... cn acs cncncses 459, 256,163 | 480,927,159 | 533,982,387 569,085, 313 
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Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and 
employee figures have been omitted for some companies, since pipeline operation forms 
only a part of the activities of these establishments and the data are not separable. 


2.— Operating and Financial Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1964-67 


Item 
Pipeline Mileage— 

Trunk: lines asa ns a eae No. 

Gathermg-linés-te. on eee eee 
Daily Av. of Net Deliveries— 

Trunk lines ae, Sree ee ACs Tene ae bbl. 

Gathering lines................. a 
Barrel Miles— 

Pranks lines Weert. s<sisets vc ME oe eee: *000 
Av. Miles per Barrel— 

Trunk.lines iii See ti: ee ee No. 
iPropertysaccountsateesa ee eee ee ee $ 
Long -termaebt: avccces talon. eae ero eee ae $ 
Oneratingrevenues erin te ree one $ 
Operating: expensesVA0.. eee soe ee net eS 

et income (after income tax).................. $ 
AVOID IOVEES Met inne tetas knoe Ree No. 
Salaries:and wages: ene wae Ot Ss $ 


1964 


7,952 
3,792 


1,240,007 
737, 118 


191,241,600 


416 


617,758,245 
291,144,511 
138,478,844 
32,118,605 
45,997,272 
1,492 
10,665,313 


1965 


8,259 
4,056 


1,314, 842 
787,050 


203 , 999, 419 


425 


654,023,499 
299, 200,374 
145,809,378 
34,498,816 
55,521,157 
1,542 
10,929, 026 


1966 


8,681 
4,314 


1,455,059 
881,537 


228,125,498 


429 


723,038,574 
344,162,634 
160, 180,889 
38,139,905 
55,593,017 
1,437 
11,512,205 


1967p 


9,606 
4,523 


1,559, 138 


255 , 065, 842 


448 


780,971,748 
333.417. 502 
176,330,320 
42) 557,614 
59, 958.766 
1,547 
13,007,526 


A new Saskatchewan plant produces spiral-weld pipe from 16 to 80 inches in diameter which 
will be added to the thousands of miles of pipeline constructed during the past decade to carry 
oil, gas and their products to refineries and to markets. 
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Gas Pipeline Statistics.—As already stated, the natural gas transport industry 
became a significant factor in the Canadian economy in 1957 with the completion of the 
first of several extensive pipelines constructed to transport natural gas from the field or 


processing plant to distribution outlets. 
greatly increased deliveries to consumers from that time. 


sion for the years 1964-67. 


3.—Receipts and Disposition by Natural Gas Utilities, 1964-67 


Consequently, the distribution industry also 
Table 3 illustrates this expan- 


Item 1964 1965 1966° 1967 
Mcf. Mct. Met. Mcf. 
Receipts 
Beaspoere syatern 203) ..4 280. 20 ee eRe 727 , 827,360 811,971,836 858 , 625,620 951,266,191 
MUISELIDULION BYSLEINKs <4. ce) 5. aarals «ic cmcenesceereacs 216,418, 402 216,851, 102 247,969,783 266 , 403 , 558 
BPCINGS ere ta st. See Se eS 9,641,684 17,745,771 44,606,905 70, 462, 852 
embion: Sees PAA SSS eh: Jc USER. ATE 333, 127 369,186 22,397 68, 882 
Totals; Net Receipts. .......:..0e cscs 954,220,573 | 1,046,937,895 | 1,151,224,705 1,288, 201, 483 
oe a ee eer 27,179,191 34,747,749 35,485,236 47,767, 756 
Motsils, Supply sayistews cw. oaheswsn 981,399,764 | 1,081,685,644 | 1,186,709,941 1,335,969, 239 
Disposition 

Sales to ultimate consumers.................... 504, 503,388 573,016,223 635,514,622 695,022,674 
MOTs tr Boas veh oma sl bee ast Se.) ys cocretds dens 392,239,429 404,709,025 431,818,191 513, 231,383 
(TRIS, a Saveytadeenlived 5 Bae tape ail leg tran Moana NR 2,701,725 2,457,815 2,781,338 1,001,551 
Totals, Net Deliveries................. 899,444, 542 980,183,063 | 1,070,114,151 1, 209,255,608 
Bemisia. ity Te PW Ait Mal, IO a 35,515, 628 46, 168, 826 52,550,350 52,638,709 
Haine pack fluctuation............-.--22secee0cccee 683,907 550 , 307 366, 229 —362 , 352 
Gas RSETATRS VOLO Meet, Josey et SA BS 30,126,028 45,077,034 50,353 , 672 55,419, 967 
Line losses and unaccounted amounts............ 15,629, 664 9,706,414 13,325,539 19,017,307 
otals; Demand. 2). ) kale ek: . ee 981,399,764 | 1,081,685,644 | 1,186,709,941 1,335, 969, 239 


PART VI.—GOVERNMENT PROMOTION AND REGULATION 


OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government plays a twofold role in the development of transportation 
services. One is the promotional role, ensuring the growth and development of the kind 
of transportation appropriate to the times; the other is a regulatory role, including economic 
regulation of rates and services and also technical regulation to meet safety requirements 
and for other purposes. Examples of promotion are the building of canals from the time 
of Confederation to the recent constructing of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the underwriting 
of railway development and branch-line extension, the establishment of Air Canada, the 
large investments in airports and aeronautical installations, and the building of the Trans- 
Canada Highway. 


The Department of Transport and the various Crown agencies reporting to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport have jurisdiction over canals, harbours, shipping, civil 
aviation and interprovincial and international railways. Interprovincial or international 
Pipelines for carrying gas, crude oil or petroleum products are under the jurisdiction of 
the Nutional Energy Board. Jurisdiction over for-hire interprovincial or international 
highway transport also rests with the Federal Government but these powers are at present 
exercised by the provincial highway transport boards under the federal Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act of 1954. 


wae eee 
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Railway regulation was developed in a period when railways enjoyed a virtual, 
monopoly of transport in the country. Measures to protect the public against excessive: 
charges, unjust discrimination and other objectionable monopoly practices, together with | 
measures to ensure safe operations, have over the years subjected railways to the most 
comprehensive regulation of any Canadian industry. In the intervening years the rapid. 
growth of road, air and pipeline services has ended the railway monopoly for a large part 
of the total traffic available and has placed the railways in a highly competitive situation. | 


A Royal Commission was appointed in 1959 to inquire into the railway rate structure | 
and other problems. Its findings indicated a need to shift from regulating monopoly to 
maintaining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Legislation | 
based on the findings of the Royal Commission was passed by Parliament and received 
Royal Assent on Feb. 9, 1967. The statute, called the National Transportation Act, | 
defines a national transportation policy for Canada looking to the achievement of an 
economic and efficient transportation system making the best use of all available modes of 
transportation at the lowest total cost. It establishes a new body, the Canadian Transport | 
Commission, to carry out the functions formerly performed by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission. In addition, the Act creates a framework within which the pipeline carriage of 
commodities other than oil and gas and the interprovincial and international motor trans- 
port undertakings could be regulated by the Canadian Transport Commission. 


The general purpose of the Act is to create a situation in which the development of 
the transportation industry and the protection of the public against excessive or discrimi- 
natory charges are accomplished in the main by competition between modes rather than - 
by regulation and control. The railways are relieved of some of the more onerous and 
outdated restrictions on their freedom to meet competition. On the other hand, a shipper 
who has no practical alternative to rail shipment can apply to have a maximum rate fixed 
for his goods by the new Commission. The Act also provides a procedure to allow the 
railways, under safeguards for the public interest, to abandon lines and withdraw passenger 
services where they are no longer needed. 


The Canadian Transport Commission.—The Commission, created by the 
National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69), was organized on Sept. 19, 1967 and 
succeeded to all the powers and duties of its predecessors, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission. 
The Commission is a court of record. It consists of a maximum of 17 members, of whom 
one is president and two are vice-presidents. One of the vice-presidents is charged with 
the superintendence of the work of the committees of the Commission and the other is 
charged with the superintendence of the programs of study and research of the Commission. 
For the purpose of performing its duties the Commission must establish committees, any 
of which may, in accordance with the rules and regulations of the Commission, exercise 
the powers of the Commission. Three of these committees—the Railway Transport 
Committee, the Air Transport Committee and the Water Transport Committee—are at 
present functioning in respect of these several modes of transport. The finding or 
determination of the Commission upon any question of fact within its jurisdiction is 
binding and conclusive and no order or decision may be questioned or reviewed except on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question of law or a question of jurisdiction 
with leave of that Court, or by the Governor in Council. However, a party to an applica- 
tion for a licence under the Aeronautics Act or the Transport Act may appeal to the 
Minister of Transport from a final decision of the Commission. 

The Commission has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, 
including the Railway Act, the Aeronautics Act and the Transport Act, over transporta- 
tion by railway, by air and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and 
telegraph. 


Railway Transport—Under the Railway Act the jurisdiction of the Commission is, 
stated generally, in respect of construction, maintenance and operation of railways that 


* 
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‘are subject to the legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada, including matters 
| of engineering, location of lines, crossings and crossing protection, safety of train operation, 
operating rules, investigation of accidents, accommodation for traffic and facilities for 
service, abandonment of operation and uniformity of railway accounting. The Commis- 
‘sion also has certain jurisdiction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of 
the telephone tolls of The Bell Telephone Company of Canada and over tolls for the use 
of international bridges and tunnels. 


Except for certain statutory rates, and subject to certain powers of the Commission 
to deal with rates that it finds to be contrary to public interest, the railways are free to 
charge rates as they wish. However, rates must be compensatory, and the Commission 
may prescribe tolls for captive shippers if such tolls take undue advantage of a monopoly 

situation favouring the railways. 


Air Transport—The Commission is responsible for the economic regulation of 
commercial air services in Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport 
in the exercise of his duties and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The 
regulatory function relates to Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to 
foreign air services operating into and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all 
such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic 
operation and the provision of service to the public. The Commission issues regulations, 
approved by the Governor in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and 
commercial air services, accounts, records and reports, traffic tolls and tariffs, and various 
other matters. All regulations, rules and orders issued by the former Air Transport 
Board continue in force until repealed or amended by the Canadian Transport Commission. 


On Oct. 20, 1966, the Minister of Transport tabled in the House of Commons a 
“Statement of Principles for Regional Air Carriers’, which assigns to the Commission the 
responsibility for initiating measures to implement the policy set out therein. In this 
connection, the Commission has under review the route structures of regional air carriers. 


The Commission takes an active part in the work of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and, when appropriate, undertakes bilateral negotiations for the exchange 
of traffic rights. At present, Air Canada and CP Air are Canada’s designated interna- 
tional scheduled carriers. 


Water Transport.—Under the Transport Act, the Commission entertains applications 
for licences for ships to transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in 
Canada on the Great Lakes and on the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in 
bulk on waters other than the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence, the Commis- 
sion must be satisfied that public convenience and necessity require such transport. 
The Commission also has regulative powers over tolls for such transport. 


In addition, the Commission administers subsidies paid by the Federal Government 
for the maintenance of certain coastal and inland water shipping services; the services 
and the amounts paid for the years ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968 are given on p, 854. 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, ce. 46) pro- 
claimed Nov. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. The functions and operations of the Board are covered in the Domestic 
Trade and Prices Chapter of this volume, Part II, Section 4. 


CHAPTER XX.—COMMUNICATIONS 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications* 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph, radio and television facilities, inextricably bound 
together, provide adequate and eflicient service which, in this era of electronic advance- 
ment, is under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges 
of the country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have 
reared their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the 
field of telecommunications. That these have been met is evidenced by the fact that 
today Canada possesses communications facilities and services which are second to none 
in the world and which are somewhat unique in structure. On the one hand there is a 
group of telephone companies acting in concert to provide national services and on the 
other there are two railway companies providing services, each of which is national in 
scope. These companies provide a most comprehensive total telecommunications net- 
work and almost all Canadians from the Arctic Coast to the 49th parallel and from St. 
John’s in Newfoundland to Vancouver in British Columbia can communicate with each 
other and with the rest of the world by the simple action of twisting a dial or pushing a 
button. Messages are carried by microwave, tropospheric scatterwave systems, land 
lines and high frequency radio bands. The great advancement in telecommunications 
during the past few years indicates that machine-to-machine communications will, within 
a very short time, surpass the volume of man-to-man communications. The use of 
computers is becoming more and more commonplace and the ability to transmit computer 
data from one location to any distant location across the country is a tremendous boon 
to industry and commerce and a benefit to every Canadian. 

The growing importance of telecommunications and,the Federal Government’s in- 
creasing involvement has ied to the creation in 1969 of a federal Department of Commu- 
nications. The new Department includes: the Telecommunications Policy and Admini- 
stration Bureau, formerly with the Department of Transport, responsible for the regulation 
of radio and the management of radio frequencies; the Defence Research Telecommunica- 
tions [stablishment, formerly a branch of the Defence Research Board; the Canadian 


* Revised by Canadian National Telecommunications, Ottawa. 
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Overseas Telecommunications Corporation which formerly reported to the Minister of 
Transport; and the Canada Post Office. The decision to form the Department of Commu- 
nications makes it clear that the Federal Government has taken a new approach to the 
subject of telecommunications which is concerned with the total information system of this 
country, that is, with the transmission and reception of ideas and information, whether 
between people by way of telephone or telegraph, between computers, data links, radio 
systems, letters or via satellite or ground facilities. It is expected that the new Depart- 
ment will form national communications policies with a national communications pro- 
gram. 


Public Telephone Service.—Telephone service, local and long-distance, is provided 
by telecommunications companies serving a total of some 8,400,000 telephones across 
Canada. The largest serving organization is the Trans-Canada Telephone System 
comprising eight telephone companies, either privately or publicly owned—the Alberta 
Government Telephones, the British Columbia Telephone Company, the Manitoba 
Telephone System, the Maritime Telephone and Telegraph Company Limited, the 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones, the Avalon Telephone Company Limited, the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, and the New Brunswick Telephone Company 
Limited. In addition, there are over 2,200 independent telephone companies providing 
private service in smaller communities across the country, many of which link into the 
Trans-Canada Telephone System for world-wide telephone access. Each company has 
a monopoly within its own territory and is subject to government regulations at the 
appropriate level—federal, provincial or municipal. 


CN Telecommunications, the largest single telecommunications system in Canada on 
the basis of area served, provides telephone service for residents in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, in parts of Newfoundland, and in northern sections of British Columbia. 
In all, there are some 35,000 subscribers on the CNT telephone network. Without 
exception, all the CNT exchanges are of the automatic dial type. Subscribers in the 
Far North have access to the outside world via CNT-operated long-distance toll centres 
at Whitehorse, Y.T., Fort Nelson, B.C., and Hay River and Inuvik, N.W.T. In some 
areas, such as the Mackenzie River Delta, short-haul long-distance calls are handled by 
automatic toll ticketing similar to that used by the large telephone companies in the 
major southern Canadian centres. A recent multi-million-dollar expansion program has 
brought telephone service to an additional 50 communities in Newfoundland and many 
isolated settlements now have as modern a telephone service as any in Canada. 


The latest telephone innovation is the electronic exchange and the touch-tone tele- 
phone, developed in the United States. The dial is replaced by push-buttons, each of 
which, when pressed, emits a tone that activates the exchange to contact the desired party. 
Electronic exchanges are now being used in some areas by the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System and CN-CP Telecommunications are using a similar touch-tone application in 
their Broadband Exchange Service (see p. 880). 


Public Telegraph Service.—Canada’s telegraph systems are operated by CN and 
CP Telecommunications. These companies operate telegraph offices, often amalgamated, 
in all 10 provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and messages can be sent 
to and from any point in Canada or throughout the world via the overseas cable services 
(see pp. 887-888). At one time, much of the CNT and CPT revenue came from telegraph 
message traffic but the proportion now accounted for by such traffic is only about 20 p.c. 
Even so, the reduced telegraph message traffic is handled by the most up-to-date facilities. 
Messages are transmitted by teleprinter and facsimile equipment, and telegraph networks 
over which public messages flow are controlled by computers. In other words, messages 
are taken in and forwarded automatically in accordance with special programs stored in 
the computer’s memory. The computer determines where the message is to be sent and 
sends it as soon as the circuits are free. 
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Telex Service—Telex, by far the largest teletypewriter service in Canada, is 
provided by CN-CP Telecommunications. Its network of more than 16,300 subscribers 
in Canada interconnects with the Western Union Telex network in the United States and 
with European and world-wide networks of at least 250,000 subscribers. Telex is a 
direct distance dial teleprinter system which permits a subscriber to directly dial any 
other subscriber on the network. Two speeds are offered to customers—66 words a 
minute and 100 words a minute—at costs determined on a time-used and distance basis. 
There ig no minimum charge. CN-CP Telecommunications were the first to introduce 
this dial-and-type service in Canada 12 years ago. 


TWX, similar to Telex, is provided by the major telephone companies. One trans- 
mission speed of 100 words a minute is offered on this service, the network of which 
consists of some 2,700 subscribers in Canada and interconnects with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph network of some 50,000 TWX subscribers and also with the European 
and world-wide Telex network outside the North American network. 


A medium-speed Telex service is offered exclusively by CN-CP Telecommunications, 
operating in the speed range of up to almost 300 words a minute. The subscriber may own 
his computer or data sending-receiving equipment or may lease it from CN-CP. This 
service provides a direct dial interconnection with subscribers anywhere in Canada to 
achieve a medium-speed range transfer of data from one location to another. The 
monthly rates to subscribers are the same as the standard-speed Telex service, that is, are 
based on time used and distance. A six-level code, an eight-level code and punched com- 
puter cards can operate on the medium-speed service. 


Broadband Exchange Service.—In 1967, CN-CP Telecommunications introduced 
an automatic switching system of the most advanced design, known as Broadband 
Exchange Service, which has moved Canada into a new era of extremely high quality and 
very rapid communications. It is the first such system to operate in Canada and the 
second in the world.. Broadband has more than tripled the fastest conventional machine- 
to-machine transmission. Furthermore, it has the capability, upon customer demand, 
of transmitting computer data at 51,000 words a minute, or more than 50 times faster 
than the top speed reached by conventional switched networks. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police was the first organization to be tied into this supersonic network, using it 
for intricate and high-quality transmission of fingerprints, photographs and documents 
between headquarters at Ottawa and divisional headquarters at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Regina, Vancouver, Fredericton, Halifax and St. Juhn’s. 


The name, Broadband Exchange Service, is derived from the actual system since 
subscribers eventually will be able to select various bandwidths, depending upon their 
communications needs. The broader the bandwidth, the faster the speed of transmission. 
CN-CP will offer four bandwidths: four and eight kilocycles for voice, facsimile and data 
(from 1,000 to 3,000 words a minute); 16 kilocycles for high fidelity radio program trans- 
mission and facsimile; and 48 kilocycles for high speed computer-to-computer data ex- 
change (51,000 words a minute) and high speed facsimile. The four kilocycle bandwidth 
is now operational and the other bandwidths will become available upon customer demand. 


The initial system consists of 10 switching centres across Canada with concentrators 
or, more aptly, “links” to other communities connecting these other communities to the 
main network, Broadband uses the most advanced techniques known to ensure error-free 
data transmission. The exchanges are entirely electronic, using dry reeds and without 
moving parts. Present-day exchange centres, including telephone exchanges, use electro- 
mechanical switching equipment which can occasionally cause disturbances and errors 
while transmitting computer data. Without mechanical equipment in the Broadband 
exchanges, transmission disturbance is virtually eliminated. Transmission is carried by 
the CNT-CPT microwave system using frequency diversity techniques to provide a high 
degree of reliability. In other words, the transmission is carried twice both ways over 
different circuits at the same time, one being the back-up system for the other. 
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Each subscriber has in his office a voice-data subset—a most advanced telephone 
instrument which, with the flick of a button, can change from voice communication to 
transmission of computer data. The subset features push-button “dialling” and the 
customer, to reach a distant point, simply pushes the buttons in a series of seven digits. 
The first three digits pressed designate the distant exchange, the fourth digit indicates 
the desired bandwidth and the last three digits are for the line of the desired party. 
A re-ring button is included so that the customer may signal the distant party to revert 
to voice communication during or after sending computer data. A feature of Broadband 
is abbreviated keying, where customers may contact frequently called stations by pushing 
a two-digit code instead of the normal seven. Broadband will make distant connections, 
including keying time, within five seconds, or two seconds on the special “hot line’’ 
service. Actual connection time after keying or “dialling” is less than two seconds. 
Another feature of Broadband is conference calling, where a subscriber, by pushing a two- 
digit code, will automatically contact a pre-determined list of parties needed for the 
conference. Subscribers are charged on a “pay-as-you-use” basis. 


Data-Phone Service.—The major Canadian telephone systems operate Data-Phone 
service which transmits data from punched cards, tape or magnetic tape between two or 
more machines or computers. It takes pulses from punched cards or tape-data machines 
and transforms them into tones which are sent over telephone circuits or leased private 
lines. The subscriber pays for the line which is being used at regular long-distance rates. 
Data-Phone transmits at a speed of 1,200 bits a second or 1,000 words a minute. 


Data-Line Service.—Data-Line service was put into operation by the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System late in 1968, primarily for customers who wished to be connected to 
time-sharing computers. Using the normal telephone lines and exchanges, this service 
has the capability of transmitting computer data from 1,000 words a minute to a new 
offering in 1969 of 50,000 words a minute. The subscriber may use his own send-and- 
receive equipment or he may lease the equipment from the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System. Charges are based on a flat rate and depend upon the bandwidth used. 


Wide Area Telephone Service.—Wide Area Telephone Service (WATS), operated 
by the Trans-Canada Telephone System, provides dial-type telephone communication 
from one WATS zone directly to another long-distance zone. In other words, the 
subscriber has a wider area that he may call directly without going through the long- 
distance operator or Direct Distance Dialing, and he may select any or all of the WATS 
zones he wishes. The customer has an access line to a dial exchange office for use only in 
originating WATS calls. INWATS, the reverse series to WATS, is expected to be 
introduced by the Trans-Canada Telephone System in 1969. Subscribers are charged on 
a measured time-period rate and an additional hourly rate. The measured time-period 
is 10 hours of accumulated time in each month and the additional hourly rate applies 
to the time used above the measured time. 


Hot-Line Service.—A new service offered in 1969 by CN-CP Telecommunications 
and Western Union is the Hot-Line service where companies in Toronto or Montreal may 
talk to their offices in New York City by simply picking up the handset of the telephone. 
When a customer picks up his handset, the exchange equipment will seek out the proper 
telephone at the other end. If all the circuits are in use at the time of calling, the caller 
will hang up and as soon as a circuit is free, the equipment will make the connection and 
ring the telephone set at each end. Subscribers are charged on a time-used basis. 


Private Wire Teletype Systems.—A transformation has been gradually taking 
place in private wire systems. Most major Canadian firms with large communications 
requirements in years past found that private wire systems best suited their needs—that 
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is, their own private teletype network rented to them by telecommunications companies. | 


Although private wire services are still a significant part of business for the telecommunica- 


tions industry, prime communications users who must communicate with many stations | 


across the country have been moving to the newer computer-controlled transmissions 
systems. 


Computer-Controlled Transmission Systems.—CNT, CPT and the Trans- | 


Canada Telephone System all have in operation store and forward message switching 
computers which control the flow of message traffic. CNT pioneered in the uses of message | 


switching computers in Canada, having operated in this field since 1964. Trans-Canada 
Telephone System inaugurated a computer-controlled system late in 1968 and CPT 
expect to have a system in operation in 1969. The telephone companies have switching 
centres located at Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Winnipeg, Montreal and 


at Toronto, their primary centre. This computer-controlled system converts transmission 


codes and speeds and also determines where messages are to be sent. 
CNT’s system provides a switching medium for Air Canada, CP Air and CN 


administrative message traffic and also controls and transmits information on CN’s | 


reservation system. When a railway customer wishes to make a reservation, a computer 
card is marked and inserted into a card reader. Within seconds, a reply will return via a 
teleprinter confirming the reservation. Air Canada’s ‘Notice to Airmen” (NOTAM) 
project is also handled by this system where particular flight plans, runway conditions and 
navigational aids are stored in Air Canada’s computer and given out to pilots across the 
country when a special code is dialed on teletype machines. A third-generation computer 
installed for CNT in 1968 will perform major store and forward message switching func- 
tions for the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport. Once the computer 
finds a weather report from any one of the 175 DOT weather stations throughout 
Canada, it will tell the station equipment to transmit the report into the computer and 
then it determines where and at what time of the day the information is to be sent. 


Commercial telegrams are to be switched across the country by CNT’s third- 
generation message switching computer beginning in 1969; this will undoubtedly be the 
most important development in telegraph service since the Morse key gave way to 
reperforator equipment. 


Satellite Communications.—Increasing activity in the Canadian Arctic and 
sub-Arctic, where communities are being expanded and new ones formed, as well as fore- 
casts of the telecommunications needs of all of Canada, has prompted the telecommunica- 
tions industry and the Federal Government to consider a domestic satellite system. In 
1966 a proposal from the Niagara Television Limited and the Power Corporation of 
Canada Limited was submitted to the (then) Board of Broadcast Governors for a satellite 
system to distribute television programs for a third national television network. In 
March of 1967 the Trans-Canada Telephone System and CN-CP Telecommunications 
proposed to the Government a domestic satellite telecommunications system to carry 
television, telephone calls, data and other telecommunications services. In that same 
year RCA Victor Company Limited issued a proposal giving definite design criteria for a 
communications satellite within the capabilities of Canadian industry. In 1968, Northern 
Electric Company announced an agreement with Canadair Limited and Hughes Aircraft 
of California, to form a group interested in designing and building equipment for satellite 
communications. For some time this subject was also under study by the Department of 
Transport and the result of this study was presented to the Government in 1967. By July 
of 1967 an intense interest had developed in the potential of a domestic satellite system and 
the Prime Minister announced the creation of a Task Force, under the direction of the 
Science Secretariat, to advise on satellite policy in general and, in particular, on the use of 
satellite technology for domestic communications. 
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On Mar. 28, 1968, the Government released a White Paper entitled “A Domestic 
Satellite Communication System for Canada” which reviewed the main factors involved in 
planning and establishing such a system. It was based to a large extent on the recom- 
mendations of the Task Force. The White Paper stated that it was the Government’s 
conclusion that a domestic satellite communication system is of vital importance for the 
growth, prosperity and unity of Canada, and should be established as a matter of priority. 
It also stated the Government’s intention to form a corporation by special statute of 
Parliament to develop, own and operate both the satellites and earth stations of the 
system and the pattern of ownership, which was announced later, is to be shared by the 
Government, the public and private industry. 


The Task Force commissioned Northern Electric Company Limited and RCA Victor 
Limited to prepare a report on their version of a communications satellite that would 
fulfil Canada’s needs. The report was presented to the Task Force in November 1968 
for evaluation and at the time of this writing had not been made public. However, the 
Task Force has stated that it would like to have the satellite system operational in early 
1972, which was the target date set in its report. 


Tn any event, Canada must act as soon as possible before the limited number of good 
orbital positions are lost by default to other countries. The whole of Canada is visible in 
space from that part of the equatorial orbital plane lying between 96° and 116° West 
Longitude. This forms a 20° are and contains the satellite positions most desirable for 
Canadian domestic service. The satellite or satellites would be able to maintain a 
stationary orbit at an altitude of 22,300 miles which means that they would rotate with 
the earth every 24 hours and therefore at any particular time of the day be over the same 
spot on earth. 


Basically, satellite communication is just one long microwave link. The clarity and 
strength of transmission provided by such a satellite would be comparable to that of 
existing microwave systems; only with respect to time required for transmission from an 
originating earth station to a satellite and back to another receiving earth station would 
there be a noticeable difference. Because of the 22,300-mile altitude of the satellite, 
the two-way transit time would be about 600 milli-seconds or six tenths of a second. 
This delay would be of no concern for one-way transmission services such as television, 
but it must be taken into account in the case of two-way voice circuits. To minimize the 
time effects, there must be an avoidance of tandem connections on space facilities and, 
wherever possible, the operation of voice circuits with one direction via satellite and the 
other via ground facilities. 


These first-generation satellites would be nearing the end of their life cycle five years 
after they are put into operation and undoubtedly additional satellite capacity would be 
required by then. The scope, capacity and design of the second-generation Canadian 
satellite would depend on technical developments and traffic requirements during the 
intervening years. Canada’s microwave, land-line and troposcatter systems will continue 
to be the backbone of telecommunications services for many years to come but satellite 
communications, properly integrated with land facilities, will make it possible to reach 
all areas to which service has not yet been economically feasible. 


Subsection 1.—Government Control over Telecommunications Agencies 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Parliament are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Canadian Transport Commission in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act (see p. 876); other companies are 
responsible to provincial regulatory bodies. International telegraph and telephone 
communications are handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
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and the Regulations thereunder and/or under regional agreements. Tolls charged to the 
public for radio communication service are subject to the provisions of the Regulations 
made under the Radio Act. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to the External 
Submarine Cable Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 


Radio communications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations and also under the 
Canada Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. In addition, radio communi- 
cation matters are administered in accordance with the International Telecommunication 
Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the International Civil Aviation 
Convention; the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea; the Inter-American 
Telecommunication Convention and the Convention between Canada and the United 
States of America relating to the operation by citizens of either country of certain radio 
equipment or stations in the other country; and also in accordance with such regional 
agreements as the Agreement between Canada and the United States for the Promotion 
of Safety on the Great Lakes by Means of Radio, the Agreement between Canada and the 
United States relating to the Co-ordination and Use of Radio Frequencies Above Thirty 
Megacycles per Second, the Inter-American Radio Agreement, the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the Canada-USA Television Agreement and the 
Canada-USA FM Agreement (see also p. 889). 


National radio broadcasting in Canada came under Government regulation in 1932 
when the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission was established under the Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Act. In 1936 the Canadian Broadcasting Act was passed, replacing 
the Commission by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to which it gave wide powers 
in the operation of a national broadcasting system and gave to the Minister of Transport 
the technical control of all broadcasting stations. In 1958, the Government established 
a Board of Broadcast Governors which had the function of regulating the establishment 
and operation of networks of radio and television broadcasting stations, the activities of 
public and private broadcasting stations and the relationship between them, in the interest 
of providing a national broadcasting service of high standard, basically Canadian in 
content and character. New broadcasting legislation was passed by Parliament in 1968 
and proclaimed Apr. 1, 1968, enunciating a new broadcasting policy for Canada and 
amending the Radio Act. Under this new Broadcasting Act the Canadian Radio-Tele- 


vision Commission succeeded the Board of Broadcast Governors. For details, see pp. 
894-895. 


The powers, duties and functions of the Minister of Transport under the Radio Act 
and Telegraphs Act and his responsibilities for telecommunications matters under the 
Railway Act were transferred to the Postmaster General, who is the Minister designate of 
the new Department of Communications (see p. 889). 


Subsection 2.—Telephone and Telegraph Statistics 


Telephone Statistics.—In 1967 there were 2,281 telephone systems operating in 
Canada compared with 2,310 in 1966, of these systems, 2,057 reported in 1967 and 2,130 
in 1966. Co-operative systems in rural districts decreased in number from 1,906 to 1,848 
in the same comparison and incorporated companies from 137 to 130. The largest of the 
incorporated companies, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, which operates 
throughout the greater part of Ontario and Quebec and in Newfoundland and the 
Northwest Territories, served 62 p.c. of all the telephones in Canada in both years and the 
British Columbia Telephone Company, also shareholder-owned, served 9.7 p.c. of the 


total in 1967. The number of telephones in use continues to increase at the rate of about 
6 p.c. annually. 
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1.—Pole-Line and Wire Mileage and Number of Telephones in Use, 1958-67 


. Norg.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Telephones in Use 


oar iS} ystems Route Length 
Reporting Mileage of Wire Business | Residential Total le 1 00 
opulation 
No. miles miles No. No. No. No. 
2,619 280,884 | 20,250,410 1,486,393 3,631,900 5,118,293 80.0 
2,605 267,737 | 22,791, 129 1,568,735 3, 870, 288 5,439,023 31.2 
2,558 274,855 | 25,333,802 1,673,915 4,054, 252 5,728, 167 32.2 
2,509 306,167 | 26,986,478 1,729,599 4,284,416 6,014,015 32.6 
2,430 314,523 | 28,930,413 1,816,895 4,512,553 6,329,448 33.7 
(Se Aes ee ee 2,296 284,202 | 31,267,977 1,910,178 4,746,435 6,656,613 34.9 
CHIE es Sls 95. oh iain Me, 2,421 281,036 | 33,731,622 2,016, 182 5,008, 192 7,019,374 36.1 
ie en ee 2,330 283,478 | 36,666,557 2,142,256 5,302,815 7,445,071 38.1 
1966. 2,1380° 290,936"| 40,586,184 2,286,753 5,595,875 7,882,628 38.9 
AL See Se oe ee 2,057 295,532 | 43,959, 453 2,423,308 5,935,115 8,358, 423 40.5 
2—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1967 
| 
On Individual Lines |On 2- and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines Publi 
Province or Pp oe 
r ay 
Territory Telephones 
Business | Residential] Business | Residential] Business | Residential P 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... 10, 265 37,606 1,230 24,520 119 4,932 867 
Prince Edward Island. . 2,238 10,309 54 2,134 263 7,559 215 
Nove Scotia. we Ses... 15,157 112,266 660 15,317 1,019 28,904 3,251 
New Brunswick........ 15,470 73, 966 622 24,589 777 21,870 2,228 
MIREDIEC. Sc asthe hoes ac 191,757 1,012,813 6,375 219, 263 6,589 116,758 23, 108 
(OS Fe Oe OP eee 256, 293 1,342,577 4,796 376,309 7,825 178,065 25, 844 
Manitoba....... 33,753 182,564 369 21,955 2,477 39,057 2,825 
Saskatchewan 31,498 167,686 26 486 3,149 58,245 3,088 
Alberta Stl Baty aeons o 57,549 314, 402 676 17,314 1,574 25, 858 5,052 
British Columbia...... 70,744 219,076 348 235,531 3,031 70,596 6,553 
Yukon Territory....... 880 885 136 1,437 2 3 51 
Northwest Territories. 980 1,415 156 1,290 27 9 77 
RUAUS oreo. J, 686,584 3,475,565 15, 448 946,145 26,852 551,856 73,159 
Private Branch ° 
Exchanges Extensions Telephones 
Mobile Total per 100 
Business | Residential] Business | Residential Population 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... 11,121 _— 8,303 8,512 82 107,557 21.4 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,914 _ 2,633 2,187 — 29,506 26.8 
Nova Scotia........... 24,255 _ 22,780 24,265 —_ 247,874 32.6 
New Brunswick........ 19,548 _— 14,361 20,929 15311 195,671 31.4 
RUeHEC. 229.55 Li al) 295,506 19 165,188 263,128 361 2,300, 865 88.9 
BUMEATIO. PE Gein, oo Beet. 446,261 103 204, 867 433,605 1,181 3,277,726 45.2 
MantODa..,00k..... 4. 45,444 _— 22,350 34,060 125 384,979 39.8 
Saskatchewan.......... 28,429 _- 17,918 25,067 655 336, 247 8bek 
21 ee ee 82,096 a 35,206 61,434 2,465 603 , 626 89.9 
British Columbia...... 101,535 _ 60, 503 93,901 2,594 864, 412 43.4 
Yukon Territory....... 470 — 598 179 34 4,675 31.2 
Northwest Territories. 490 — 588 160 93 5,285 17.6 
CARAS 555 Ft... 4. 1,057,069 122 555, 295 967,427 8,901 8,358,423 40.5 


The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 


to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. 


are included for the smaller systems. 


Estimates 
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3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1958-67 
Nors.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 


Lone. Total Average Calls per Telephone 
Year ue on Disten ce retin Calls Cig Ce Fiber 
a. a per ong- 
Calls Capita Local Distance Total 
000 000 000 No. No. No. No. 

8,513,455 194,186 8,707,641 511 1,663 37.9 1,701 
9,044, 825 205,395 9,250,220 530 1,663 37.9 1,701 
9,364,586 215,275 9,579,861 537 1,635 37.6 1,672 
10,242,657 226 ,258 10,468,915 568 1,703 37.6 1,741 
10,558, 129 250,239 10,808,368 576 1,668 40.0 1,708 
11,065,030 257,548 11,322,578 593 1,662 39.0 1,701 
11,658,113 281,239 11,939,352 614 1,661 40.1 1,701 
12,138,243 301,614 12,439, 857 628 1,630 40.5 1,671 
12,846,178 323 325 13,169,503 650 1,630 41.1 1,671 
13,053,115 357,414 13,410,529 650 1,562 42.7 1,605 


The steady increases in capitalization, revenue and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the figures of number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown 
for the years 1958-67 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1967 are given in Table 5. 


4,.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1958-67 
Nors.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1988 


edition. 
\ 
3 Full-Time] Salaries 
Year paar eae = oe Revenue Expenditure Em- and 
ployees Wages? 
$ $ $ $ $ No. $ 
1958... 639 , 824, 492 845,613,559 | 2,202,747,303 | 507,689,602 | 451,672,799 61,400 | 234,298,163 
ODO ee cre 730,874,613 916,791,207 2,444,576, 788 582, 262,550 509,727,426 58,826 | 240,691,244 
1960..... 758,291,439 | 1,068,399,476 | 2,692,484,052 | 627,982,847 | 549,042,848 57,670 | 247,128,467 
196h. ....0% 879, 424, 405 1,134,866,419 2,926, 527, 459 679, 306, 194 590, 428, 169 56,322 | 254,207,734 
LOG2 ee. 1,012,220, 461 1,151,169,891 | 8,192,229,994 | 733,294,451 | 636,542,442 58,091 | 269,284,720 
LOGS aera 1,207,147,639 | 1,144,518,306 | 3,510,479,137 | 787,874,716 | 687,272,971 58,416 | 288,772,585 
1964..... 1,328,991, 574 1,241,015,012 3,808,675, 460 860, 207,384 746 , 503, 960 60,829 | 306,454,089 
19GD; Acree 1,380,189, 560 1,348,911,971 4,127,386, 680 948,177,117 821,204, 894 63,467 | 335,364,967 
1966..... 1,575, 983,073 1,667,390, 608 4,544,521,877 |1,048, 837,049 912,452,623 68,154 | 374,372,064 
196 Trrvaets 1,624,202,963 | 1,898,269,911 | 5,010,998,761 |1,163,855,575 | 975,438,821 68,431 | 408,066,433 
1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 
5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1967 
. . Full-Time] Salaries 
Province or Capital Cost of . 
F Revenue Expenditure Em- and 
Territory Stock! Plant ployees Wages? 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 

Newfoundland................ 16,221,591 45,931,159 10, 855, 532 10,064 ,948 883 4,269, 423 
Prince Edward Island......... §,124,711 14, 454, 883 2,974,401 2,562,675 206 803,611 
Nova Scotia. AON 5 ices Boones 51,938,590 146,574,012 32,839,134 27,752,463 2,644 11,9383, 890 
New Brunswick............... 46,121,978 136,280, 541 29,579,604 | + 25,345,145 1,979 10,059, 206 
Quebec?... .{1, 248,729,003 13,149,315, 493 764,173,548 641, 762,330 19,353 | 121,881,167 
Ontario BE 5k ch RS 5 A 30,048 , 082 77,458, 188 21,263,944 17,630,811 21,222 | 131,936,298 
Manitobaryae ire eee 322,174 231,713,473 44,199,585 41,220,003 4,036 22,469,979 
Saskatchewan................. 47,705,942 234, 983,565 49,458,780 39,150,060 3,254 14,728,960 
Alberta eer icuONS hear ucit 2,877,521 420,401,161 91,583,298 89,122,522 7,259 41,564, 160 
British Columbia............. 175,118,371 | 553,886,286 | 126,927,749 80,827,863 7,585 | 48,306,100 
Northwest Territories........ _— —_ — — 10 113,644 
Canada .cctces ss eat. 1, 624, 202,963 |5,010,998, 761 |1,163,855,575 | 975,438,821 68,431 | 408,066, 433 


1 Includes premium on capital stock. 
Telephone Company, which operates in Quebec, Ontario, Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories. 


2 Full-time and part-time. 


3 Includes data of The Bell 


t 
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Telegraph Statistics.—There were nine telegraph and cable companies operating in 
Canada during 1967 but, as already stated, telegraph service is provided mainly by the 
telecommunications departments of the two major railway companies (see also p. 879). 
The number of telegrams sent continues to decline year by year, giving way to other types 
of message transmission, but the number of cablegrams sent has been rising. The business 
of telegraph and cable companies appears to be changing from one of handling messages 
directly to one of leasing equipment for the transmission of messages by others. Revenues 
from the latter source have been rising over the past several years and have been the 
main factor in the steady advance in total operating revenues. Total cost of property 
and equipment for all telegraph and cable companies was $494,486,481 in 1967, increasing 
from $474,826,188 in 1966. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1958-67 


7 Nors.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
ition. 


a a a . ——eeEeEeEe—— 


Year | Operating | Operating Net Pole- Wire Em- Cable- Money 


Revenues | Expenses sacl ten Milocce Mileage |ployees grams? Transfers 


1| Telegrams 


$ $ $ miles miles No. No. No. $ 


1958....| 47,633,991 | 39,908,538 | 7,725,453 | 47,495 | 464,661 10,587 | 17,296,786 | 2,398,459 | 24,434,887 
1959....| 52,962,913 | 43,511,666 | 9,451,247 | 47,535 486,875 | 10,586 | 16,390,997 | 2,487,358 | 25,589,067 
1960....| 58,546,167 | 45,538,063 | 13,008,104 | 48,159 | 510/640 10,279 | 15,546,292 | 2,533,014 | 25,134,534 
1961....| 64,053,626 | 51,735,006 | 12,318,620 | 48.675 524,720 | 9,997 | 15,138,706 | 2,662,931 | 25,041,156 
1962....] 71,379,074 | 56,451,679 | 14,927,395 | 48,381 534,074 | 10,069 | 14,451,416 | 2,606,103 | 28,060, 157 


1963....| 73,611,349 | 60,256,828 | 13,354,521 | 49,536 532,551 | 9,826 | 13,338,941 | 2,668,796 | 30,133,340 
1964... .| 78,743,332 | 63,865,422 | 14,877,910 | 49,730 537,438 | 9,431 | 12,946,062 | 2,751,623 | 32,378,177 
1965... .} 86,087,398 | 68,869,393 | 17,218,005 | 49,623 544,759 | 9,270 | 12,788,585 | 3,037,939 | 38,865,118 
1966... .| 95,478,146 | 74,684,229 | 20,793,917 | 50,538 547,652 | 9,161 | 11,455,849 | 38,232,073 | 36,139,334 
1967... .|104, 504,533 | 78,715,818 | 25,788,715 | 50,161 557,354 | 8,961 | 10,474,908 | 3,575,806 | 36,014,438 


' Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes wireless messages and transatlantic Telex messages. 


Subsection 3.—Overseas Telecommunications Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation* was established in 1950 to 
maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of public com- 
munications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of tele- 
communication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments in 
cable and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; and 
to conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such 
telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other nations. 


The services currently being provided are: direct telegraph, telephone and Telex 
communications between Canada and Argentina, Australia, Barbados, Belgium, Bermuda, 
Brazil, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Soviet Union, Sweden and Switzerland; 
direct telephone and telegraph services with the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon; direct 
telephone service with Greece, Austria and Spain; direct telegraph and Telex services with 
Peru and Telex with Portugal. Datel 600 service is in operation between Canada and 
Switzerland and between Canada and Britain; it is expected that this service will be availa- 
ble with other countries in due course. International Telex service is available with 145 
countries. 


The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post Office, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Corporation, was brought into service in 1956. Apart from normal 
use of its system for public telephone, telegraph message traffic and Telex service, capacity 
is available for private leased circuits. 


* As of Apr. 1, 1969, the Corporation reports to Parliament through the Minister of Communications. 
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Since 1961 the following cables have been brought into service: the Canada-Britain | 
80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT); the Commonwealth Trans-Pacific 80-circuit | 
cable—a four party enterprise of Canada, Britain, New Zealand and Australia—connecting | 
Vancouver and New Zealand and Australia via Hawaii and Fiji (COMPAC); the South 
East Asia Commonwealth 80-circuit cable—a six-party enterprise of Canada, Britain, © 
New Zealand, Australia, Malaysia and Singapore—connecting Australia, Hong Kong, » 
Singapore and Kuala Lumpur via New Guinea and Guam (SEACOM), collectively forming 
part of the round-the-world Commonwealth Telephone Cable System; a number of circuits | 
for Canadian purposes have been acquired in telephone cable systems connecting Bermuda 
and the United States and Jamaica and the United States. Currently under construction | 
is a large-capacity telephone cable between Nova Scotia and Bermuda (CANBER). 

The Corporation also operates direct circuits via satellite with Belgium, Britain, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Spain and Switzerland. The earth 
station constructed for the Department of Transport (DOT) at Mill Village, N.S., for 
research and experimentation with respect to satellites was brought into service in 1966 | 
for commercial use and at present carries 240 telephone circuits for North American- 
European traffic via Intelsat I (Early Bird). The Corporation’s own earth station, Mill 
Village 2, which came into service early in 1969, will operate with the larger-capacity | 
satellites of the Intelsat III series, due to replace Intelsat I. The DOT’station will then | 
revert to its original purpose but will also serve as a standby for commercial operations. 
The Corporation at present operates direct circuits via the Pacific satellite with Australia 
through the American-owned earth station at Brewster Flat, Washington, pending the 
erection of an earth station on the West Coast of Canada. 


Canada, represented by the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, is a 
member of the Interim Communications Satellite Committee (ICSC) set up by the parti- 
cipating nations for the development and operation of a global communications satellite — 
system. The Corporation is also represented on the Commonwealth Telecommunications | 
Council. | 


Under a long-term agreement, the Corporation has under charter from the DOT the | 
CCGS John Cabot, a combined ice-breaker/cable repair ship, used mainly for repairing | 
the cables in the western North Atlantic Ocean. It also operates a cable depot at St. 
John’s, Nfld. 

7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1968 


Company and Station Cables Neutiog : 
No. No. 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— | 
Port Alberni, B.C. to Sydney, Australia via Hawaii, Fiji Islands and New Zealand..... 1 8,282 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!...................-..505- 2 2,280 
Hampden. Nid. to. Oban, Scotland. (CAIN DAD) eo eccc ce is ode eG ge 6 aris ae ee 1 2,010 
Hampden, Nfld. to Vestmannaeyjar, Iceland via Greenland..................-..++000-s 1 1,657 


Western Union International Inc. (WUI— 
IBayakobenrtsysNiid.to dam man We MU) Sates cee citer ee eerie arctan oferta electra tae sete 2 2,778 
BayeRoberts:eNild. itorA zGresaiss.be8. Saeetle- 2 tease bias ae eet ee Paes ed iL 


Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET&T) 


Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Geoulnatt erred eke teate ernie tay e) _ 2,280 

Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Penmarch, France...............-.0.05-5: 2 2,400 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited (NBTEL)— 

C2mpobello Island) N.B.to Gubecs Me. U.S2Ac sk we. es ieee ee eee ie ihre acl 1 0.3 


1 Twin cable from Clarenville, Nfid. to Oban, Scotland, and single cable from Clarenville, Nfld. via Terrence- 
ville, Nfld. to Sydney Mines, N.S. 2 Licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 


Increased demand for all types of overseas telecommunication services resulted in 
the COTC reporting a net profit of over $3,990,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1968. 
Income for the year amounted to $24,502,031. 
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Subsection 4.—Federal Government Civil Telecommunications 
and Electronics Services 


Telecommunications policy and planning administered by the Government Telecom- 


- munications Policy and Administration Bureau, formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Transport, has been transferred to the Department of Communications 


(as of Apr. 1, 1969). For the time being, the functions and responsibilities of the Bureau 
remain unchanged and may be summarized as: (1) development of policy and plans with 
respect to national and international telecommunications by satellites, cables and other 
media including relations with the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, 
and participation in the work of the International Telecommunication Union and its 
subsidiary organs; (2) forward planning for the development of economical and effective 


_ telecommunications facilities to meet the administrative and general needs of Federal 
Government departments and agencies throughout Canada, compatible with the improve- 
ment of public services, and to arrange for these facilities; (3) planning of emergency 


measures and administration of the Emergency National Telecommunication Organization 
/ (ENTO); (4) development and maintenance within the Bureau of a centre of competence 
in the latest telecommunications technology; and (5) administration of the Radio Act 
and Regulations including allocation and assignment of radio frequencies, radio provisions 
of the Canada Shipping Act, Ship Station Radio Regulations, the Telegraph Act and the 
Regulations thereunder covering the licensing of overseas submarine cables. 
Telecommunications operations include: (1) research into and development of new and 
improved communication and electronic equipment and systems in support of aeronautical, 
marine, meteorological and other services; (2) construction, maintenance and operation 
of radio aids to marine and air navigation and of radio communication stations, including 
procurement of the necessary equipment; and (3) administration of the leasing of land-line 
telecommunication circuits, equipment and related facilities. 


Licensing and Regulation of Radio Stations.—Under the Radio Act and the 

Canada Shipping Act it is provided that radio stations employing a form of Hertzian wave 
transmission, including television and radar, be licensed by the (now) Department of Com- 
munications unless otherwise exempted by regulation. Licensing, which provides basic 
control over the right to establish a radio station, involves the assigning of specific frequen- 
cies to each station. Frequencies are assigned to many types of services on a shared non- 
interference basis. Engineering briefs covering the selection or change of frequency, 
amount of power and design of the directional antenna system must be approved by the 
Department of Communications and, before a new broadcasting station can be licensed or 
before modifications can be made to an existing station, notification is sent to the signatory 
countries of the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, in the case of AM 
broadcasting stations, and to the United States under the Canada—-USA Television Agree- 
ment and the Canada-USA FM Agreement, for television and FM broadcasting stations, 
respectively. The setting of standards for the equipment, installation and operation of a 
station provides control for efficient use of the radio spectrum. A further control is the 
requirement that operating personnel be subject to examination and certification. 


From time to time, the Department of Communications establishes standards govern- 
ing the technical suitability of radio equipment and radio systems for licensing in Canada. 
These standards, which are called Radio Standards Specifications, Radio Standards 
Procedures and Standard Radio System Plans, are issued by the Department in co-ordina- 
tion with representatives of industry. Before a licence may be issued, the radio equipment 
‘0 be used must comply with the technical requirements of the applicable Radio Standards 
Specification or Procedure, in which case they will be listed in the Radio Equipment List 
‘s type-approved or technically acceptable. Briefs supporting a request for technical 
ippraisal of a radio apparatus may be prepared and submitted by a duly qualified engineer 
the necessary tests may be conducted, for a fee, at the Department’s Radio Regulations 
dngineering Laboratory, Ottawa. Over 2,000 units were listed as type-approved or 
echnically acceptable during the year ended Mar. 31, 1968. 
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Ten fixed and two mobile monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across 
Canada to observe actual radio spectrum conditions using a variety of modern electronic 
aids, their purpose being to ensure that radio communications are conducted according to 
regulatory procedures and to determine causes of harmful interference. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that meets the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a whole 
is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. All Canadian and 
foreign ships are subject to inspection to ensure that they conform to the requirements of 
the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
the techniques and materials that may be used, and inspections of radio stations aboard 
civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed periods. In-flight 
inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of proposed new air- 
carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention pre- 
scribes the qualifications for radio operators on mobile radio stations and the regulations 
made under the Radio Act provide for the examination and certification of operators, 
both professional and amateur. 


Number of Radio Stations Licensed in Canada.—The number of licences in force for 
radio stations in Canada during the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, was 219,590 compared with 
191,849 in 1966-67. These figures include stations operated by federal, provincial and 
municipal government departments, stations on ships and aircraft registered in Canada, 
and mobile stations operated in public and private land mobile services but do not include 
private commercial broadcasting licences. 


Year Ended— 
Item Mar. 31,1967 Mar. 81, 1968 
New appli¢stionsreceiveditl. (0). Suvatl tos. eee ARE ae Shee aero 24,447 30,878 
Authorizationsicranted'’s ae meer ee eee et le reer ae 23,665 28,279 
Licencéiamendments x <k,..ravs diosa bist -task b= Meee an as hes Pease eiteetaies 25,614 34,985 
Liicences:cancelled Rapngas actos d weiss Ae re Rene ol ee at ee ees 10,481 10,970 
Amateur experimental service licences..........+.ecesseeeceeeeecerseseeees 12,120 12,502 
General radio service licences in force (valid for three years).............-. 50, 859 58,844 
General radio service licences issued during year (new or renewed)......... 20,250 19,553 
Tourist Ta aio service licen cesea Piatee eter mene cic ee Coe eer 7,126 10,164 
Total licences: In force hastc ve eile teeta are Saree alte ae ae Cit are tone ate 191, 849 219,590 
Certificates of Registration issued to U.S. licensees................---.005- 2,442 2,697 
Net increase in licences in force over preceding year............-e0eee rene ee 29,009 27,741 


Investigation and Suppression of Radio Interference.—The Radio Act provides 
penalties for selling or using apparatus liable to cause interference to radio reception. 
Standards are developed and approvals for exemption from licensing issued for certain 
classes of each equipment. The Department of Communications also provides a country- 
wide interference service using special investigation equipment for the purpose of tracing 
sources of interference and recommending cures for interference to broadcast, television and 
other radio reception. Ninety-eight cars equipped for measuring and locating sources of 
interference operate from offices located in 35 cities throughout Canada. 


Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus are 
contained in the Radio Noise Limits Order and Radio Noise Limits Order Amended. 
This amendment, introduced on Sept. 24, 1964, designates the limits for noise from tele- 
vision receivers manufactured in Canada or imported into Canada on or after Apr. 1, 
1966 (amended to Apr. 1, 1972 on July 26, 1967). Certain low-power radio transmitting 


ee 
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and receiving equipment, such as garage door controls, may be exempted from licensing 
under Section 2A(1) of the Radio Act. When a particular model has been exempted, it 
may be operated without the radio station licence. 


Meteorological Communications.—Weather stations operated by the Meteo- 
rological Branch of the federal Department of Transport throughout Canada are linked 
coast-to-coast by means of teletype and, in the remote northern areas, by radio or radio- 
teletype. The land-line teletype circuits are leased from commercial companies and oper- 
ated by the Meteorological Branch while the radio circuits are operated chiefly by the 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department. 


Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly; other stations 
report via commercial telegraph or radio facilities to the nearest station on the teletype 
network for subsequent transmission on the meteorological circuit. The reports are 
collected on a regional basis and then relayed to other parts of the country as required. 
There are two coast-to-coast teletype systems transmitting weather information, with 
main relay points at Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Gander 
and Goose Bay. These centres handle the distribution of weather information within 
Canada, including the Arctic, and also effect international exchange with the United States 
and through them, with many other countries. Altogether, the Meteorological Branch 
uses 58,500 miles of teletype circuits, connecting 384 teletype offices. 


In addition, weather charts are transmitted over two facsimile networks from the 
Central Analysis Office at Montreal to weather offices across Canada. Radio facsimile 
broadcasts of these charts can be recorded at Arctic stations and on ships at sea. Charts 
prepared at the various Weather Central Offices in Canada are also transmitted to their 
respective regional areas. Altogether, the Meteorological Branch utilizes 19,000 miles of 
facsimile circuits, serving 102 offices. 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Federal services in aid of 
marine and aeronautical navigation are outlined in the following paragraphs; details may 
be obtained on request from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. Six regional offices, 
located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., and Moncton, N.B., carry out the construction and operations of the facilities. 


Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for radio-equipped 
Canadian vessels and foreign ships using Canadian waters. This safety and communica- 
tions service for shipping covers the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait and includes regularly broad- 
cast weather reports, storm warnings and notices of dangers to navigation. Ships at sea 
may obtain medical advice from any coast station. The stations carry out communications 
by radiotelegraph and/or radiotelephone and most of them provide connections to land 
telephone lines. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (VAI) stations provide long-range radio- 
telegraph and radiotelephone services to ships. Coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson 
Strait, in addition to their regular services, provide commercial communications for posts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and various prospecting and development organizations, make 
weather observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with information, 
landing conditions, etc. 


Automatic radiobeacon stations are maintained on the East and West Coasts, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay and Strait, giving navigational 
aid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken. These stations 
are arranged, where possible, in groups up to a maximum of six stations transmitting in 
sequence on a common frequency, the sequence being repeated continually regardless of 
weather conditions. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation providing accurate fixes 
at distances of up to 750 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. Two Loran stations operate 
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in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These stations, in 
conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service to ships 
and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Decca is a short-range radio 
aid to navigation providing accurate fixes at distances of up to 250 miles. Four chains of 
Decca stations are in operation—the Newfoundland chain, the Nova Scotia chain, the 
Anticosti chain and the Cabot Strait chain—giving service to ships off Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. 


It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar and important 
buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to increase their radar visibility. Two shore-based 
radar installations are in operation—one at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax 
Harbour and the other on the Lion’s Gate Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. 
Low-powered transceivers are provided for use in emergencies at lighthouses, particularly 
at locations that would otherwise be completely cut off from assistance in case of illness. 


Aeronautical Navigation.*—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast to 
coast and from the Canada—United States border to the Arctic along and off the airways, 
and are used by Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. Low- 
frequency radio range stations, located approximately every hundred miles along airways, 
provide specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible signals which may also be used 
to obtain direction finding bearings. In addition, radiotelephone communications are 
provided by 120 ground stations, by which means pilots may obtain weather data, air 
traffic control instructions and other information concerning the safety of flights. Fifty- 
two very high frequency omni-directional ranges (VOR) are in operation, a type of facility 
that enables the pilot to select any desired course. These omni-directional ranges have 
permitted the establishment of VOR airways across Canada and on a number of trans-border 
routes in co-operation with the United States. Additional installations are under con- 
struction. 

There are 275 aeronautical radiobeacon stations which provide radio signals with 
which pilots may use their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional 
bearings. Fan markers operating on very high frequencies are usually placed on an airway 
to inform the pilot when he may safely lose altitude or to indicate accurately the distance 
from an airport. Station location markers, similar to fan markers, are installed at most 
radio range sites; they enable a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station. 

Airport and airway surveillance radars (150 nautical-mile) are in operation at 16 
airports for air traffic control purposes. Precision approach radars are in operation at 
eight major airports. Instrument landing systems (ILS) provide radio signals which 
permit pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An 
installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance to the 
runway, a glide path transmitter for slope guidance to the approach end of the runway, 
two marker transmitters giving distance indications from the runway and a low-power 
radiobeacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and lining up on the localizer 
course. Forty-one instrument landing systems are in operation. 


Aeronautical radio communications stations are located at strategic points across the 
country, including the Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high fre- 
quencies, provide communication with domestic and international air carriers. Thirteen 
international communications stations, giving coverage from coast to coast and over the 
oceans, form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. 


Subsection 5.—Public and Private Commercial Microwave Facilities 


Canada, because of its population distribution and the vast areas served by micro- 
wave communication links, ranks second highest among the world’s users of microwave 
communications systems on a per capita/per mile basis. Increasing demand for television 


* See also the item on Air Traffic Control, pp. 863-865. 
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outlets necessitated the extension of microwave routes to provide interconnections for 
the CBC English and French and private networks and recently these routes have been 
up-graded to enable the transmission of colour television which started in the autumn of 
1966. With the use of more automated equipment by industry and various services, 
associated data and control information must be transmitted at rapid speeds over micro- 
wave radio-relay to widespread areas throughout the country. This Subsection gives 
a summary of the facilities existing or under construction at the end of March 1968. 


Railways.—The Telecommunications Departments of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Companies have placed in operation a microwave system 
extending from Montreal to the Pacific Coast, which is used for television, telephone and 
data relay purposes. They also operate microwave facilities linking the Province of 
Quebec with the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland and a major expansion of micro- 
wave facilities in Newfoundland has been undertaken by Canadian National Telecommu- 
nications (CNT). In addition, CNT has installed a microwave system between Alberta 
and the Yukon Territory which carries telephone and data traffic and serves both civil and 
military organizations in the area. In co-operation with Alberta Government Telephones, 
a combination microwave and tropospheric scatter system connects Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories. This system is also intended to provide communication for civil 
and military use in the Far North. The Quebec North Shore Labrador Railways has 
developed a microwave system extending into northern Quebec to provide communication 
for mining operatiotis and to serve some civil communication purposes. Ontario North- 
land Railways operates a microwave installation connecting northern Ontario and James 
Bay, also for purposes of military and civil communication. The Pacific and Great 
Eastern Railway makes extensive use of 6,000 Mc/s microwave facilities linking Vancouver 
with Prince George and Dawson Creek, B.C. 


Telephones.—The Trans-Canada Telephone System consists of eight provincial 
and private systems collectively providing a transcontinental microwave system for the 
purpose of carrying telephone, television, data and other types of communication services. 
Extensive microwave systems are utilized within the respective provinces for civil and 
military communications or television relay purposes. Major expansion has taken place 
in each province, greatly increasing the number of areas served and system capacity for 
all types of communication requirements. Tropospheric scatter systems are employed 
to provide beyond line-of-sight transmissions especially to the Far North; these are used 
for both civil and military applications. 


The telephone companies of the three Prairie Provinces are constructing a major 
microwave system extending from Winnipeg to Edmonton, to form part of a projected 
second transcontinental microwave system operated by the telephone companies. The 
British Columbia Telephone Company has installed a major trunk system from Prince 
Rupert to Prince George, which is linked through Prince George with the transcontinental 
system in the southern part of the province. A microwave system links Mill Village 
ecmmunication satellite earth station, near Liverpool, N.S., with the trunk route system 
of the Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company. 


Television.—The two main television interests in Canada—the CBC and the CTV 
Television Network Limited—lease private microwave facilities for the relay of television 
programs from coast to coast. In addition, studio transmitter links are used by various 
television stations where the television transmitter is situated some distance from the studio 
and interconnection is required. In sparsely populated areas, off-the-air pick-up signals 
from primary television stations are sometimes relayed via microwave to rebroadcasting 
sites. Microwave facilities are also used in connection with portable and mobile television 
pick-up where program material is intended for the main studio. Recently, both network 
facilities and local studio transmitter links have been up-graded to enable the transmission 
of colour television. 
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Industrial.—Although many firms utilize public communication facilities on a lease 
basis, some organizations have installed private microwave systems to provide voice, 
teletype and control data for various purposes. The British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority, the Calgary Power Corporation, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission and Manitoba Hydro use a considerable 
number of microwave relay systems for important control and communication purposes. 
For example, Hydro-Quebec has greatly expanded its hydro power-generating capacity 
and new microwave routes have been added to permit a central control of the various 
generating stations. The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is installing 
facilities to link the Vancouver area with Peace River, Mica Creek and the Bonneville 
Power Administration in the State of Washington, and also for system control in the 
Vancouver area. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is constructing an 
extensive microwave system to provide important control, monitoring and communications 
with all their facilities in southwestern Ontario. 


Instructional.—The Department of Communications has opened the 2,600 MHz. 
microwave band for use by the various educational authorities in Canada for an instruc- 
tional TV system. Some systems have now been licensed and others are being planned. 
The largest system is located at Calgary and it provides TV communications to 24 schools. 


Subsection 6.—Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services 


In addition to radio communication services provided by the Federal Government, 
extensive radio communication systems have been established in the provinces, mainly 
for police, highway and forestry protection purposes. Municipal government departments 
have steadily increased their use of radio to facilitate operations, particularly as a medium 
of communication with vehicles—police, fire, engineering, hydro, etc. Such services as 
taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, 
veterinarian and rural medical also make extensive use of radio for communication purposes. 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in both 
mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


The telephone companies provide an extension of land telephone service, by radio, to 
suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in Canada and 
along many of the nation’s arterial highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile radio 
service (this service does not permit interconnection with the over-all telephone system 
but only with specific dispatchers) is available in most major cities in Canada as well as 
in a number of smaller urban centres. The latter service is provided by telephone com- 
panies as well as by other organizations. Low-power radio stations may be licensed to 
permit short-distance personal and private business radiotelephone communications. 


Subsection 7.—Radio and Television Broadcasting * 


Broadcasting in Canada has developed over a period of some 48 years as a combination 
of public and private enterprise. Since the opening program from the first radio station 
was beamed into a few Montreal homes in 1918, the role of the radio and television program 
in the daily life of the Canadian family has grown to startling prominence. Today, radio 
service reaches 99 p.c. and television service over 96 p.c. of the Canadian population. 


To have become such an integral force in the daily life of the nation, broadcasting 
had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. Two ‘official’ languages 


* Textual material was revised by the Information Services of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
statistical data by the Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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forming two distinct cultures had to be served independently but without diminishing 
the concept of national unity. Dozens of other smaller groups, distinct in culture and 
frequently dwelling in the same radio or TV coverage area but in separate communities 
with widely divergent program interests, had to be served. Physical problems of distance 
and geography had to be overcome. It requires some hundreds of radio transmitters and 
TY stations and satellites to reach a population distributed across a 4,000-mile southern 
frontier, through seven time zones and a variety of topographical and climatic regions, 
and scattered northwest through thousands of square miles to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. Not only do these people have local service that is a reflection of life in their own 
districts, but by means of thousands of miles of land-lines for radio networks and micro- 
wave circuits for television nearly every Canadian may, at the same time, listen or watch 
as an event of national interest takes place. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is a publicly owned corporation established 
by an Act of the Canadian Parliament to provide the national broadcasting service in 
Canada. Its radio and television facilities extend from Atlantic to Pacific and into the 
Arctic Circle. The CBC was created in 1936, replacing an earlier public broadcasting 
agency which had operated since 1932. It is financed mainly by public funds voted an- 
nually by Parliament but supplementary revenue is obtained from commercial advertising. 
As a publicly owned corporation, the CBC is responsible to Parliament and reports on its 
operations each year through a Cabinet Minister designated in the Broadcasting Act 
(at present the Secretary of State). The CBC head office is in Ottawa. The main pro- 
duction centre for English networks is in Toronto, and for French networks in Montreal, 
with regional centres across the country. 


The regulation of all Canadian broadcasting stations, both public and private, was 
a CBC function until 1958, when a separate regulatory body, the Board of Broadcast 
Governors, was created. In 1966, the Government published a White Paper on Broadcast- 
ing proposing amending legislation with respect to the administration and regulation of 
broadcasting. As a result of these proposals, a new Broadcasting Act was passed by Parlia- 
ment on Feb. 7, 1968 (SC 1967-68, c. 25) establishing the Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission (CRTC), consisting of five full-time members and ten part-time members, all 
appointed by the Governor in Council; recruitment and appointment of the officers and 
employees of the CRTC is the responsibility of the Public Service Commission. The Act 
states that there shall be an Executive Committee of the Commission, consisting of the five 
full-time members, which will exercise the powers conferred on it by the Act and submit to 
each meeting of the Commission minutes of its proceedings since the last preceding meeting 
of the Commission. 


Subject to the provisions of the Broadcasting Act and the Radio Act and any direc- 
tions issued from time to time by the Governor in Council under the authority of the 
Broadcasting Act, the Commission regulates and supervises all aspects of the Canadian 
broadcasting system with a view to implementing the policy enunciated in Section 2 of 
the Act. The Commission is the licensing authority for the Canadian broadcasting 
system. The Minister of Communications is responsible for the regulation and control of 
all technical matters relating to the planning for and the construction of broadcasting 
facilities but CRTC is responsible for all other matters. 


An applicant for licence to establish and operate an AM, FM or TV broadcasting 
station, a community antenna television system, or a network files completed application 
forms with the Secretary of the CRTC. If found to be reasonably complete and tech- 
aically acceptable, the application is accepted by the Commission and a public notice is 
ssued in the Canada Gazette and in one or more newspapers of general circulation within 
the area normally served or to be served by such a station or system. The same procedure 
\pplies to an application for the issue of a renewal licence or the amendment of an existing 
icence. 
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Broadcasting Facilities.—As of Mar. 1, 1969, the following numbers of broadcasting — 


stations were in operation in Canada:— 


CBC Private Total 
AMP stations enctieecer eee cote teen ne ee ce aeaacrerera cies 31 267 298 
Low-power relay transmitters............:.0:seeeeeceeeees 202 _ 202 
EY Mistations oh aican catiee cineione a pelts cote ee eianeitads ast 7 70 77 
Short-waweista tions a4.) cits detente on estes oretr- eiaveraetaeierseie 5 6 11 
TV stations (including rebroadcasting stations)............ 92 239 331 


All but 43 of the privately owned television stations and many of the privately owned 
radio stations are affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute national radio and tele- 
vision services over networks operated by the CBC. Of the unaffiliated private television 
stations, 11 form the CTV Television Network Limited; the others are independent of 
network affiliation. 


Operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1967-68 


Centennial year was a year of program challenge and achievement for the CBC—a year 
that re-emphasized the role of the CBC as an instrument of national purpose and broad- 
casting. Some 1,500 hours of special Centennial programs and coverage were broadcast 
on CBC French and English radio and television, and thousands of Centennial items were 
broadcast to other countries by the CBC International Service. The CBC commissioned 
new works by Canadian writers and composers, issued special recordings and publications, 
and sponsored a variety of public concerts and competitions. A Centennial Technical 
Centre was established in Montreal for the assembly, maintenance and shipment of specially 
designed equipment packages and for the training and assignment of technical crews 
covering events across the country. At Expo 67, the International Broadcasting Centre, 
built and operated by the CBC, provided radio and television facilities for broadcasters 
from all over the world. 


Other notable program projects during the year included coverage of the two-week 
1967 Pan-American Games in Winnipeg, and the production of the Canadian program 
segments for the first live global telecast by satellite, Our World, a project of the European 
Broadcasting Union. The full program was carried on the CBC English and French 
television networks. 


In 1967 and 1968 there was extensive live coverage of the Canadian political scene: 
the Progressive Conservative leadership convention, the Toronto and Ottawa constitu- 
tional conferences, the Liberal leadership convention, the first national television debate 
among Canadian party leaders (a joint CBC-CTV production), and the federal election in 
June 1968. A number of feature films were produced for television and for release to 
movie theatres, by the CBC itself or in co-operation with the National Film Board. The 
CBC’s French television network completed a 39-week historical drama serial in colour, 
in co-operation with European broadcasting organizations. There was also extensive live 
coverage of the Olympic Games in Mexico, and a 10-year contract was signed for CBC 
coverage of major athletic events at Canadian universities. 


Colour programming was increased and, by the opening of the 1968-69 program 
season, some 80 or 90 p.c. of prime-time evening programming was in colour on both Eng- 


lish and French networks. The CBC Research Department expanded its English TV — 


network audience panel to cover a nine-month period annually, and established a parallel 
operation to obtain representative audience reaction to French network programs. 


The CBC’s regional program centres produced a wide range of programs for their own 
communities, contributed to the national networks and continued the growing exchange 
of programs among regions. French and English AM radio networks offered a compre- 
hensive service of news and current affairs coverage, special-interest programs, music, 
drama, sports and popular entertainment. FM radio emphasized music but also offered 
a variety of spoken word material including discussion and lecture series. 
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The all-night program service of music and news carried on most CBC radio stations 
as a function of the Emergency Broadcasting Plan was discontinued in March 1968 in line 
with government economy measures. However, all network connections were maintained 
in standby condition, capable of emergency network service on short notice. 


Coverage and Facilities.—As of Mar. 31, 1968, CBC television was within reach of 
96.6 p.c. of all Canadians and CBC radio reached 98.7 p.c. Facilities to extend television 
coverage during the year included new transmitters at Grand Falls and three other N ew- 
foundland locations. The Corporation’s French-language station at Moncton was in- 
creased to maximum power to provide improved service to a large area of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. In Quebec, a new transmitter began operation 
in French in the St. Georges de Beauce area, and in Ontario a new French-language station 
was opened at Elliot Lake. A complex of four stations in north-central Ontario now brings 
television coverage to a large, hitherto unserved area. In Alberta, new rebroadcasting 
stations at Lac-La-Biche, Hinton and Jasper were brought into operation. In British 
Columbia, new stations began operation at Bowen Island, Squamish, Crawford Bay and 
Creston and the transmitters at Trail and Nelson were increased in power to provide im- 
proved service. 


Frontier Coverage Packages—low-power TV transmitters operating four hours a day 
and broadcasting a selection of national service programs provided on videotape—are in 
operation at Yellowknife, N.W.T.; Lynn Lake, Man.; and Havre St. Pierre, Que. Both 
technically and in terms of audience acceptance, this coverage experiment appears to be 
working successfully and, if these findings are confirmed, plans to extend the FCP service 
could bring television to some 40 isolated locations in the Canadian North by the end of 
1972. A satellite distribution system could eventually provide live service to such com- 
munities. The CBC continues to keep abreast of developments in this field (see pp. 
882-883). 

The limited first-stage colour conversion authorized by government policy was com- 
pleted during the year; the next phase, which will include more colour production facilities 
in the network centres at Toronto and Montreal and the conversion of regional production 
facilities, will start when government funds become available. 


In August 1968, CBC acquired ownership of its former English-language affiliate in 
Charlottetown, CFCY-TV, and its subsidiary station in New Glasgow, N.S. These 
stations now operate under the call letters CBCT and CBCT-1. 


In radio, a number of new low-power relay transmitters began operation in 1968, 
distributed through Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, British 
Columbia and the Yukon. In Vancouver, the CBC began operation of CBUF-FM, a 
maximum-power French-language station, and authorization was received and plans begun 
for « French-language AM transmitter at Windsor, Ont. The overcrowding of the standard 
AM broadcast band and the resulting coverage problems led to the experimental use of FM 
for a low-power unattended radio service at Maniwaki, Que., and to applications for reloca- 
tion of the Sackville and Vancouver AM transmitters. 


Planning continued for the consolidation of scattered CBC facilities in Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. New radio studios and office buildings were completed at Goose 
Bay, Fredericton and Prince Rupert, and work on similar facilities was started at Sydney. 
In Ottawa, work was continued on a new transmitter site to accommodate all local TV 
and FM transmitters, both CBC and privately owned. 


CBC Northern Service.—The Northern Service was ten years in operation on Nov. 
10, 1968. It broadcasts to 29 communities and in the northern areas of five provinces and 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and on shortwave to the High Arctic. It has 
program centres at Happy Valley in Labrador, at Yellowknife, Inuvik and Frobisher Bay 
in the Northwest Territories, at Whitehorse in Yukon Territory, and at Churchill in Mani- 
toba; all except Frobisher Bay are connected to the national radio networks. 
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Northern Service radio schedules combine local programs—particularly news, public 
affairs, public service information and personal messages—with a variety of national net- 
work programs. Development continues of community programs for Indian, Eskimo and 
metis listeners in their own languages. In the Mackenzie Delta and Yellowknife areas, 
discussions are broadcast among Indians and Eskimos in their own languages, in co-opera- 
tion with the Indian—-Eskimo Association. Frobisher Bay’s open-line program in Eskimo 
retained its enthusiastic following. News editors at Whitehorse and Yellowknife provided 
regional news services for the Yukon and Mackenzie networks and reported on northern 
news to newsrooms “outside”. Indian Magazine, a Northern Service program linking the 
widely separated Indian peoples of Canada, has acquired a wider and wider audience, and 
in 1968 became part of the schedule of the full national English radio network. The CBC 
Northern Service is also responsible for the English and French program schedules of the 
Iron Ore Company’s television stations at Labrador City, Nfld., and Schefferville, Que. 


Armed Forces Service.—Through the CBC Armed Forces Service and the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, Canadian servicemen and their dependants in Europe, Africa, 
Asia and Northern Canada and on Canadian Forces ships at sea are provided with CBC 
radio and television programs. Recorded and shortwave radio programs are supplied to 
broadcasting stations of the Canadian Forces in West Germany, the managers and program 
directors of which are CBC personnel. A weekly package of television programs is dis- 
tributed among remote Canadian Forces bases in Northern Canada and abroad. The 
Department of National Defence and the CBC organize concert parties to entertain mem- 
bers of the forces and their dependants at military bases in Canada and abroad and radio 
and television programs are produced from these concerts for use on CBC networks in 
Canada. 


External Services.—The various CBC foreign operations were grouped into a single 
External Services Division in 1968. The Division includes the CBC International Service, 
the Overseas and Foreign Relations Department, CBC offices in foreign countries, and the 
Export Sales Department. 


During 1967, the CBC International Service concentrated on covering Expo 67 and 
all aspects of the Centennial celebrations for its international audience. More than 46,000 
program hours of recorded Canadian music were shipped to radio organizations all over the 
world, four times the amount shipped in 1966. Continuing their collaboration which re- 
sulted in the commercial release of “Music and Musicians of Canada”, a 17-record collection 
of Canadian music, the International Service and RCA Victor also made available a nine- 
record album of Canadian folk songs, a recording of Calixa Lavalee’s ‘““The Widow’, and 
the first commercial recording by the Montreal Symphony Orchestra. In television, the 
Service regularly distributed its Canada Magazine, reflecting various aspects of Canadian 
life, to more than 30 countries. In the shortwave radio service, news, commentary and 
information from Canada was broadcast daily in English, French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, Polish, Ukrainian and Russian. Work continued 
in 1968 to expand and improve the shortwave transmitting facilities at Sackville, N.B., 
shared by the International Service and the Northern and Armed Forces Service. During 
the crisis in Czechoslovakia in the late summer of 1968, all the language sections of the 
International Service broadcast special reports and coverage, and evidence indicated that 
Canadian shortwave broadcasts were not among those jammed by the Soviet Union. 


The Overseas and Foreign Relations Department co-operated with the Canadian 
International Development Agency and the Ryerson Institute of Technology in providing 
on-the-job broadcast training for 52 students from 19 countries. Visits of radio and tele- 
vision producers, commentators and broadcast executives from 75 countries were taken 
care of during Centennial year and the Department was host to the annual meetings in 
Montreal of La Communauté radiophonique des programmes de langue frangaise and La 
Communauté des télévisions francophones, and to production meetings of the European 
Broadcasting Union during the planning of the first live world television program Our 
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World. Contacts and co-operation were increased with other international broadcasting 
organizations including the Asian Broadcasting Union, the Commonwealth Broadcasting 
Conference, and the Organization International de Radio et Télévision. Documentaries 
continued to be produced for showing in the member countries of Intertel and co-produc- 
tions with European and American broadcasters and with such agencies as UNICEF were 
also undertaken. An agreement was signed between CBC and the U.SS.R. Council of 
Ministers Committee for Radio and Television Broadcasting providing for an exchange of 
programs of interest to Canadian and Soviet audiences and allowing the CBC to produce 
TY films in the Soviet Union with all-Canadian production crews or with the assistance of 
Soviet staff. 

Twenty-two CBC programs were accepted for presentation or won awards in inter- 
national festivals. More than 300 radio and television items for magazine programs were 
exchanged between European countries and the CBC’s French networks. Combined 
programs sales to foreign countries for the English and French networks were in excess 
of $340,000. 


Finance.—Operating expenses of the CBC for the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, totalled 
$185,885,439, an increase of $31,644,840 over the previous year. The largest single item 
of the increase was $21,437,626 spent on programs; this increase was attributable to special 
Centennial telecasts, increased salaries resulting from negotiated union agreements, and 
general price increases. Parliamentary grants totalled $140,147,000 of which $2,889,905 
went back to the Receiver-General as repayment of capital loans to the CBC, leaving the 
net operating funds received from the Federal Government at $137,257,095. Deprecia- 
tion, included as an operating cost not recoverable from Parliamentary grants, brought the 
net cost of operations to $145,684,000. Gross advertising revenue amounted to $38,734,295 
and other revenue to $1,466,507. Capital assets, after accumulated depreciation, totalled 


$87,918,259. 
8.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-68 
Item 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 
$ $ $ 
Expenses— 
Production and Distribution— 
ast of mrdera MS sonra danruns THEO ac NE Le. 85,656,953 98,001, 881 119,439, 507 
OD WOK QISUIDULION sae et et ee eee ee nea 11,536, 284 12,149,163 14,137, 682 
Peationitransinissiony) sb eek a8 Bre eae bec. 5,509,995 5,906,199 7,827,549 
Payment to private stationS.........0.000.cccceneeeeecccen.. 4,590,870 5,010,405 5,464,020 
Commissions to agencies and networks...................... 3,944,840 4,143,701 4,435,999 
Hraergency: broadcasting. 42%. .0ss.. gee RBee.. horetok. . 887,043 931,238 1,008,578 
Operational supervision and services......................... 11,176,524 15,752,108 18,303,581 
Selling and Administration— 

PRON OXDONGO: 55 Ache cg a ME orn osu cts bs saal aiousten RO. 5. 2,125,359 2,416,259 2,695,722 
Engineering and development................................ 1,104,872 1,308,541 1,485,361 
Management and central services............................ 5,904,756 6,418, 146 7,327,819 
INEST ORT OUOBDS fon cae. 5 incicinicaiee a een ew coeane occa, oe 1,009,323 2,202,958 3,759,621 

Motals; Expenses: 7k eee es Se eee. A. 133,446,819 | 154,240,599 | 185,885,439 

Income— 
SUEIOPMLAPS PTanty -. ees Coe ARE EE Coley lee iet, 94,350, 134 111,082,015 136,612,794 
MUVErising Teyonie (gross) roy6 og, Us! hey, LON ee) 33,562,816 35,153,014 38,734,295 
Baterint ion Investment cc po dso aed bon. en ne, 357,006 498,844 573,568 
Beincolinnooa. eo, \s. Sea ol PLS Fe i) y Pe A tone ERE ait cro 438,211 544,152 892,939 
Wotals, Incomes 2 eho... ae ok Ne ks 128,708,167 | 147,228,025 | 176,813,596 
Depreciation and amortization included with total expenses,......... 4,738,652 7,012,574 9,071, 843 
133,446,819 | 154,240,599 | 185,885,439 
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Operations of Private Broadcasting Stations 


Canada’s privately owned stations, which are dependent entirely on advertising 
revenue, provide alternate radio and television service to more than 17,000,000 viewers 
and listeners. They offer a varied and comprehensive local service to hundreds of com- 
munities and many of them are outlets for the CBC network’s national service. Although 
the first private station opened in 1919, legislation recognizing private broadcasting as an 
integral part of the Canadian scheme came only in 1958. By 1968 there were 264 AM, 
68 FM and 60 TV stations, representing a capital investment of $200,000,000 and transmit- 
ting 2,500,000 hours of programming annually. These stations employ about 10,100 
persons and pay salaries of close to $72,000,000, including payments to freelance talent. 
Some 95 p.c. of the private stations are members of The Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters, which has offices in Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal. CAB’s Radio Bureau Division 
produces the non-partisan public service series Report From Parliament Hill, featuring 
talks by Members of Parliament. The Program Exchange Department in Toronto gathers 
high-quality Canadian and foreign programs and distributes them to interested member 
stations. Other noteworthy CAB projects include recent five-year sponsorship of the 
Dominion Drama Festival and the continuing provision of ‘in-station’ training for students 
from other countries. 


Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry 


Financial and other statistics of the radio and television broadcasting industry are 
obtained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission; summary figures for private and CBC sectors are given in Table 9 
for 1965-67. 


In 1967, 305 private radio stations and 66 television stations reported to DBS. The 
operating revenue of the broadcasting industry in 1967 amounted to $214,239,000, an 
increase of 11.3 p.c. over the previous year. Of the total, radio broadcasting accounted for 
$90,700,000 or 42.3 p.c. and television broadcasting for $123,500,000 or 57.5 p.c.; in 1966 
radio received $81,700,000 or 42.5 p.c. and television $110,700,000 or 57.5 p.c. Revenue 
from network and national advertising represented 63.5 p.c. of the total broadcasting reve- 
nue and revenue from local advertising 36.5 p.c.; network and national advertising increased 
by 10.8 p.c., local advertising by 10.5 p.c. and other non-broadcasting revenue by 21.7 p.c. 
over 1966. Operating expenses in 1967 at $332,500,000 were 16.6 p.c. higher than in 1966. 
The growth of revenues exceeded the growth of expenses and resulted in an operating 
profit of $27,500,000 in 1967 compared with one of $25,400,000 in 1966. After adjustment 
on account of other income and expenses and income taxes, the final net profit of the private 
sector of the broadcasting industry for 1967 was $15,569,000 compared with $15,050,000 
in 1966. 


9.—Revenue, Expense and Employee Statistics of the Radio and Television Broadcasting 
Industry, 1965-67 


1965 1966 1967 
Item : 5 : 
Private Private Private 
Stations CBC Stations CBC Stations CBC 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Operating Revenue and Grants 
Broadcasting revenue from network 
and national advertising........... 78,413,420 | 23,581,000 | 89,584,326 | 24,827,000 | 99,949,239 | 26,810,000 
Broadcasting revenue from local 
SOVERUSINE Vi taee bhires stent tans 58,757,439 | 1,447,000 | 64,847,218 | 1,180,000 | 71,644,550 1,307,000 
Non-broadcasting operating revenue.) 8,623,933 794,000 | 10,906,766 1,035,000 | 12,345,158 2,183,000 
Grantsireceiv.ed! s06% sem che... aia. _— 99,089, 000 _— 118,044,000 — 145,685,000 
Totals, Operating Revenue 
and Grants................. 145,794,799 |124,911,000 |165,338,310 |145,086,000 |183, 938,947 | 175,985, 000 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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§.—Revenue, Expense and Employee Statistics of the Radio and Television Broadcasting 
Industry, 1965-67—concluded 


—— 


1965 1966 1967 
Item 3 ; 3 
Private Private Private 
Stations CBC Stations CBC Stations CBC 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
Operating Expenses? 
Representative agency commissions. 7,379, 878 24,000 | 8,008,549 177,000 | 8,562,245 — 
BHGGRCSS CRAITOS «<5... se eos es ceoek..: 2,647,457 | 1,009,000 | 2,424,737 2,203,000 | 2,810,036 3,760,000 
Depreciation and amortization of 
leasehold improvements........... 9,251,532 | 4,739,000 | 10,202,319 7,013,000 | 11,195,865 9,072,000 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, in- 
surance, property taxes, fuel and 
BIOGUICIOY, ek hE ac ac, 9,897,891 | 7,016,000 | 11,659,374 | 7,171,000 12,915, 768 9,633,000 
Salaries and wages.................. 49,799,400 | 52,422,000 | 56,144,694 60,223,000 | 62,639,016 | 74,462,000 
Beattspenefite iy, gee Sodsci le 1,798,836 | 3,947,000 | 2,328,897 | 4,425,000 2,657,430 5,654,000 
Artists’ and other talent fees........ 5,253,509 | 13,692,000 | 5,399,451 | 17,002,000 6,115,303 | 17,560,000 
Performing rights.;-................ 2,951,057 | 7,010,000 | 3,380,116 | 4,500,000 3,912,535 5,112,000 
Telephone and telegraph and outside 
ea ae Sara: 8,360,613 | 12,254,000 | 9,730,493 17,690,000 | 11,202,214 | 20,346,000 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and 
RCHASER 1015) OAT igy phe, Lia eye 11,405,955 | 14,283,000 | 13,490, 458 12,333,000 | 16,388,235 | 15,494,000 
Advertising, promotion and travel... 7,749,728 2,856,000 | 8,048,921 6,433,000 | 8,773,468 6,511,000 
Taxes and licences (other than in- 
come or property)........ Ba, aa 1,892,280 25,000 | 2,273,377 _— 2,455, 868 — 
Office and other operating expenses. . 5,890,871 | 5,634,000 | 6,873,516 | 5,916,000 6,837,675 8,381,000 
Totals, Operating Expenses. . 124,279,007 |124, 911,000 |139, 964, 902 145,086,000 |156, 465,658 | 175,985,000 
Net operating income including grants] 21,515,785 — 25,373, 408 _ 27,473,289 — 
Net of other income and expenses... 613,030 _ 1,055,756 — 1,634,678 — 
Less: provision for income taxes... . 8,186,415 ve 11,378,220 — 13,538,629 _ 
Net income after taxes.............. 13,942,400 — 15,050,944 _ 15,569,338 — 
Average monthly number of em- 
TOES ee ents oe 8,945 7,947 9,450 8,475 9,911 9,035 
1 The CBC charges its operations with depreciation, but deducts the charge on its published statemente: the 


charge so made has been ad 


ed to the government 
mated to be $17,585,786 in 1965, $20,298,498 in 1966 an 


rant. 


d $23,164,429 


? Excludes advertising agency commissions, esti- 


in 1967. 


Section 2.—Postal Service 


The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey and deliver 
postal matter with speed and security. To carry out these duties, it maintains thousands 


of 


post offices and utilizes air, rail, road and water transportation facilities. In addition, 


associated functions include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registration 


of letters and other mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounti 
articles and the transaction of money-order business. 

facilities, the Post Office also assists other government 
selling unemployment insurance stamps and hunting 
annuity payments, distributing income tax forms and Pu 


tion forms, and displaying government posters. 


ng of COD 
Because of its transcontinental 
departments with such tasks as 
permits, collecting government 
blic Service employment applica- 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all the functions of a city office. In larger urban areas, 


postal stations have full functions similar to the main post office, 


service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


Much sophisticated automatic e 


offices, 


including general delivery 


quipment has been installed in Canada’s larger post 
which could be described as complex semi-automated plants. Such devices include 


conveyors and chutes, parcel and bag sorting machines, photo-electric counters, intercom 
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systems, observation gallery telephone systems and industrial music. Outside the post 
office building are found such innovations as mailmobiles, automatic stamp-vending 
machines and curbside mail boxes. 

The operating service of the Post Office Department is organized into 14 districts, 
each under a district director. These district directors and the postmasters, Toronto, 
Montreal, Vancouver, Winnipeg and Ottawa, report directly to the Assistant Deputy 
Postmaster General Operations, who has the responsibility of conducting the normal field 
operations of the Postal Service. T he operating and support functions required in the 
provision of postal service to the public are the responsibility of the local postmasters who 
receive technical and administrative assistance from district offices at strategic points. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada), 
to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides several 
transcontinental flights daily, intersected by branch and connecting lines radiating to every 
quarter and linking up with the United States airmail system. First-class domestic mail 
is carried by air between one Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be 
expedited. Air stage service provides the only means of communication for many areas 
in the hinterland. There are approximately 46,000 miles of airmail and air stage routes. 
However, the railways are still the principal means of distant mail transport. 


At Mar. 31, 1968, there were 10,838 post offices in operation. Letter-carrier delivery, 
performed in 247 urban centres, employed 8,605 uniformed carriers. Some 605 side services 
transport mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and airports, and 
1,535 stage services convey mail to and from post offices not located on railway lines. 
Transportation of mail by motor vehicle on highways is expanding and about 590 such 
services were in operation in 1968, many of them replacing or reducing conveyance by rail. 
In 1968 there were 1,046 city mail services transporting mail to and from post offices and 
postal stations, collecting mail from street letter boxes and delivering parcel post. 


Revenue and expenditure of the Post Office Department for the five years ended 
Mar. 31, 1968 are shown in Table 10; gross revenue receipts are received mainly from 
postage, either in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter 
and postage register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without 
stamps, stamped stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the 
postage stamps and stamped stationery sold during 1967-68 was $118,131,756, and receipts 
from postage meter or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by other means 
amounted to $188,270,075. 


10.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-68 


Norr.—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. 


Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? Deficit 
$ $ $ $ 

Ee Te eee ois ee ay ate cpt cg aren ge ck mess 235, 807,940 200,774,264 206 , 900, 000 —37,507, 200 
Secs IE ec sre ee Ts Setis 7 263, 704, 342 230, 488, 693 210,458, 700 —11, 479,200 

Bl, PATE TAS SNARE. 2005 8 Litrae ae 275,994, 268 237, 538, 585 240, 206, 458 —30, 668, 200 
DOs CA DOD CLD Seren a rea ae 295, 529,358 253 , 429, 237 301,198,559 —47, 764,322 
Be a a tenik cranial ete Psrtare shee ume tons ev eate 327,224, 461 281,765,993 348, 957, 037 —67,191,044 
1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other small items. 2 Excludes rental 


of semi-staff and staff post offices. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1968, post office money orders, issued for any amount not 
exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were sold at more than 
9,361 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts not exceeding 
$15.99, were sold at some 1,018 additional post offices. Table 11 shows the amount of 
money order business conducted by the Postal Service in recent years. 


ie 
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Value of 

Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 

Order Orders rders Issued 

Year Offices Issued Issued in Other 
in in in Other Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Canada Gixenied Payable in 

ns Canada 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

i a ee 10,690 56,544,267 | 927,750,738 | 904,166,425 23,584,313 7,681,041 
ete ote fee ee om 10,668 55,603, 081 943,684,714 919,134,578 24,550,136 9, 285,388 
PROENNES SAVER EE 610s SEALS RO 10,575 55, 831, 820 965,095,390 940, 661, 264 24,434,126 10,098,579 
SS a 10,495 55,827,447 |1,013,189,273 986 , 396, 684 26,792,588 8,511,265 
LG ea Sec laid 10,379 56,757,934 |1,054,674,979 |1,025,989,765 28,685,214 9,032,090 


Section 3.—The Press* 


The freedom of the public in Canada is strenuously exercised by an omnipresent press. 
Daily newspapers published in the country in 1968 numbered 118, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. Combined circulation was about 4,527,000—83 p.c. in 
English and 17 p.c. in French. Publishers’ surveys show that each newspaper is read by 
an average of three persons. 


Daily newspaper advertising revenue in 1967 was $239,810,000 and circulation revenue 
was $89,214,000. By comparison, advertising revenue of 305 private radio stations in 
Canada in 1967 was $86,703,000 and of 66 private television stations $84,891,000. There 
were 13 daily newspapers with circulation in excess of 100,000, accounting for about 54 
p.c. of total circulation. There were 12 dailies published in the French language, 10 of 
them located in Quebec. Although the circulation of daily newspapers blankets the more 
populous areas well beyond publishing points, smaller cities and towns and rural areas 
are also served by close to 850 weekly newspapers catering to local interests and exercising 
important local influence. The Canadian society is also enriched by 82 ethnic daily or 
weekly newspapers published in many languages, often sprinkled with English. 


About 60 p.c. of Canada’s daily newspapers are privately owned or independent. 
There are three major newspaper chains in the country, owned by Southam Press Ltd. 
(10 dailies), Thomson Newspapers Ltd. (27 dailies) and FP Publications Ltd. (eight 
dailies). Both Southam and Thomson Newspapers are publicly owned companies with 
shares traded on Canadian stock exchanges. Papers in the Thomson chain are concen- 
trated in the smaller cities. FP accounts for about 19 p.c. of total daily circulation, 
Southam for 18 p.c. and Thomson for about 8 Dic: 


In addition to their own news-gathering staffs and facilities, Canadian newspapers 
subscribe to a number of syndicated agencies and wire services, the largest being Canadian 
Press which is a co-operative agency owned and operated by Canadian dailies. Largely 
by teletype and wirephoto transmission, it provides its 103 member newspapers with 
world and Canadian news and also serves weekly newspapers and radio and television 
stations. CP has its own news-gathering staff and each member newspaper provides the 
agency with important local news for transmission to fellow members and members share 
the cost in ratio to the size of population of the cities in which they publish. 

CP carries world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from Associated Press, 
the United States co-operative, and these agencies are offered CP news on a reciprocal 
basis. CP maintains a French-language service in Quebec and translation services for 
both English and French Canada. 

United Press International of Canada, the second major news wire service in Canada, 
is a private company and an affiliate of United Press International World Service. It 


* An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from their beginnings in 1752 
to (circa) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition brings that account up to 1958. 
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provides Canadian and international news and pictures to about 80 subscribers in Canada 
and is an outlet for Canadian news through United Press International facilities throughout 
the world. Certain foreign newspapers maintain bureaus in Ottawa and elsewhere in 
Canada to collect and interpret Canadian news. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. Circulation figures are given for daily English-language and French-language 
newspapers only. Such circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain because, in their 
own interest, newspapers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation. 
For these, ABC ‘net paid’ figures have been used; ‘controlled’ (free) distribution news- 
papers are not included. On the other hand, circulation data for foreign-language news- 
papers, weekly newspapers, weekend newspapers and magazines are incomplete and 
therefore not usable. Data for 1967 were not compiled. 


12.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1966 and 1968 


1966 1968 
Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! | Weekend 
Province or Territory 
No. {|Circulation? No. No. No. |Circulation?} No. No. 
ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Newfoundland............. 3 30, 821 4 1 3 33,323 4 1 
Prince, Edward Island..... 3 28,916 — _ 3 28,917 —_— = 
Nova Scotia..... 6 159 , 525 32 _— 6 162,206 31 = 
New Brunswick. 5 96, 180 15 —- 5 101,105 15 = 
Quebec............ 4 340, 299 20 1 4 340,993 19 1 
Ontario asain ebetatptane Ge evyrehene 47 1,805,079 246 4 47 1,892,731 244 4 
Manitobas.cnssitastuine oe ce 7 220,011 62 _— 7 233 , 887 63 _ 
Saskatchewan............. 4 125,920 112 _ 4 135,541 99 = 
Alberta puree Meee: octets. Aes 7 290,951 88 1 7 317,999 91 = 
British Columbia.......... 14 497, 959 94 — 14 517,072 97 = 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.............. 1 4 — 1 2 — 
Totals. 22898 101 | 3,595,661 677 7 101 | 3,763,774 665 6 
FrencH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS? 
Nova Scotia...... — = 1 — — — 1 — 
New Brunswick........... 1 10,216 3 — 1 7,776 3 —_— 
Quebec Heniea See sin etra tancrates 10 691, 803 140 16 10 716,478 164 17 
Ontario. f.3<..chisiites alse 1 38 , 048 6 — 1 39,080 5 = 
Moanitobaneaesamacdcecenr ee — — 1 — _— 1 — 
Saskatchewan............. = — 6 — — — 6 — 
Ai bertatae ent ts eee: — — 1 — — — 2 — 
Totals. Yess 12 749,067 158 16 12 763,334 182 17 
Forrian-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Quehecr wee ada cto sate — — 14 — — — 13 — 
Ontario Foch dec tantolsec ace 2 46 — 2 re 46 — 
= —_ 13 = = _— 13 _— 
3 2 — 3 4 _— 
5 76 — 5 77 => 


1 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 


3 Includes bilinguals. 
newspapers. 


2 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 


4 All daily and weekly foreign-language publications given here are considered to be 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language and French- 


a a Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1966 
an 3 


ee eae from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
ition. 


| 
Households 1966 1968 
(Census 
Ueham@entre 1966) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
No. No. | Circulation] No. No. | Circulation} No. 
ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 

Beellovadles Ont: arecicdi rks cae dase usec 9, 287 1 14,896 —_ 1 15,081 _ 
Brampton, Ont. 9,184 i 7,048 Ir 1 Unie 1 

BROANCLOCOMO NG. ne te icians cock Pinctee 17,395 1 23,919 _ 1 25, 604 _ 
Burlington, Ont 17,171 — — 1 — — 2 
Baran PATA S. kok soxcideae mene 94,941 2 120,854 1 2 130,621 1 

_. WELDON Oa, ee eD: 9,304 1 14,458 — 1 15,020 _ 

PR WAL CONG rR chi oR ocak 11,783 1 13,515 — 1 13, 883 _— 
PerUMOULO RN Se. oc oc afisicccoee de cee 13,937 — — 1 _— — 1 
Brnronton. Altac sock css imamedesuces 105,016 1 130,656 2 1 145, 208 2 

I 16,431 _— 1 16,596 _— 

1 13,136 _— 1 13,723 _ 

— — 1 — -~ 1 

1 15,979 —_ 1 17,247 _ 

2 115,068 2 2 116,928 2 

1 118, 487 iL 1 125,441 2 
1 25, 662 ll 1 28,164 ll 

1 45.413 = 1 51,110 _ 

1 19,027 _— 1 20,071 _ 

2 122,387 — 2 123 , 382 —_— 

2 30, 132 — 2 32,096 — 
2 326, 382 22 2 327,246 22 

1 9,100 — 1 9,349 — 

1 23,876 i ih 26,413 1 

1 17,091 — 1 17,930 — 

1 7,200 1 1 7,878 1 

1 21,756 — 1 22,484 = 

2 147, 804 2 2 157, 683 1 

1 25,769 1 1 Qiy222 1 

1 14,781 _— 1 15,166 = 

1 4,958 = 1 4,858 _ 

1 64,008 _— 1 66, 585 = 

u 32,008 — 1 34,401 =_ 

Buppares Manny eihe Ler 88 oo cccsne 9,918 — — 1 — — — 
Bamaonn SP Nido). ace We Set kcc hn cen 16,563 2 23,350 lt 2 26,166 jl 
Perini Obny INES. |. wick ostiaccuilne eotseoc 14,075 2 50,759 1 2 52,322 1 
IGS Op en ae ee ee 15,058 1 17,430 1 1 17,998 1 

BPARKAGOOD SABIE iad ee ocx srorciceeerctorererescrcns 33,224 1 45,641 — 1 51,480 — 

Bault: Ste. Marie, Ont... 6.5... 6 cc0cc deewes 18, 626 1 19,428 — 1 20,893 — 
Peeing AN | QUO d srerise ics orarereistsscocccere 7,320 _- — 1 -- — 1 

BOEBTOOK Os Quel 8 e256 evessccreecorsoic-ercicierners 19,101 1 8,959 1 8,889 

Bamipuny: Ontos dhc.occoerctesnceeets 21,486 1 31,077 1 iq 33,640 _ 
BANOS NGS A as cel ae 7,615 1 27,569 J 1 27,582 1 
Bronte VOnt Aa Ue) chek Po bart ios 178,525 4 808 , 484 113 4 845, 412 108 
Brois-Hivieres) Ques... hoes eer eh 4 14,123 — — il — _ 1 
BCU V er, B.C. gees niece cee each 138,449 2 346, 889 4 2 355, 289 4 
sash Spee ae ee nears 20,795 2 65, 259 2 2 69,153 2 

REDO LONGAEEA, SSN tee oe, 10,625 it 18,473 — 1 18,937 — 
BERRY NON GS Geb I oo dics oor crores eoarcceeercoais 53 , 687 1 81,836 _— 1 87,003 1 
Benuipes: Mani. 4. 1. 2, 77,930 2 194,730 2 2 207,310 2 

F'RencH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 

BPOnTSINL QUE s. < ciheean ooks sss e. core 6,377 _— _ Z _— 3 
EEO. Cb. cts Fee Tee LE aks Py 11,783 ~- — 1 — -- 1 
Stereo) Alta... . dks cvrccecccussceas 105,016 — —_ 1 -- — 1 
ONT 8 GR ee arhel 8,622 1 11,001 1 1 10, 506 1 
EEE coh s oo hee SE ee ca eine aoe 14,654 _ — 22 sa — 22 
Jacques-Cartier, Que................... 11,574 -— _ 14 — — 1 
BRIO FA0NO, hte Soe Loss oe de 11,775 _- — — = = Me 
BEAM B KONO 205,04. 13 , 232 — —_— — _— _ 14 
PREETI ee ere SB) gt 68 #7 b> SS 44,831 — _ 24 = = 2 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 906. 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1966 
and 1968—concluded. 


Households 1966 1968 
(Census ; ; 
Orban Contre 1966) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
No. No. | Circulation| No. No. | Circulation} No, 
Frencu-LancuaGe Newsparers—concluded 
Tondon; Ontatensatsncasaneernee ee 56, 368 — — 14 — —_— —_ 
IN Kae OsTE, INDIS BE Mabreeonaaueoboonenoss 11,605 1 10,216 — 1 7,776 — 
Montreal "Quem eta) orem ees 368 , 669 5 415,847 196 5 430, 448 277 
@btawa, Onteeres crmi = censor gaan 81, 703 i 38,048 _— 1 39,080 — 
Quebec, Quester. kt sac eee 44,589 2 185,750 32 2 193 , 337 48 
St. Boniace wants je eee cette tees 11,205 — —_ 1 —_— — 1 
StesHlows Ques eemente eerie ser arer ts 11,021 — — 1 — — 1 
StsilbaurentsQuews.cnc temic eiers 15, 865 — — — — _— 14 
Str Machel (@uete cee anes e ers 17,724 — — — — — 14 
Shawinigan @Quere. «epee ee erie. sie 7,320 — —_— 3 — —_— 3 
Sherbrooke (Que. eae 19,101 1 34, 804 1 1 37,477 3 
Sud bunys Outesren. iets ee ayn encs 21,486 — — 2 —_ _— 1 
[Proiss Riviere OUCH. 2 cnet oes 14,123 if 44,401 2 1 44,710 2 
Verdin {Quew nee ne caster onde cae ests 22,405 — — — _ — 14 
1 Weekend newspaper. 2 Includes one weekend newspaper. 3 Includes three weekend newspapers. 
4 Bilingual. 5 Includes one bilingual. 6 Includes five bilingual and 14 weekend newspapers. 
7 Includes 13 bilingual and 14 weekend newspapers. 8 Includes two weekend newspapers. 


14.—Estimated Numbers of Foreign-Language Publications, 1966 and 1968 


Language 1966 1968 Language 1966 1968 
No. No. No. No. 
IAT ASIC ccarM tele asces erates eens — 1 Tati VARI Pe crac tiecttacierecoc ete aiettcr 1 1 
IB VelOnissiann, elton a oa clsceetene i 1 Labhwantait antares eer eek 3 3 
G@inipesess Pe ee cel ak 5 eee 4 4 Maltese: Ht Sc tiv aescrncksienceenbese = 1 
Croat ee AE Be eet 3 3 IN Or We @IANn 16:0 ccbicducnoaete ces 1 1 
(Zener Meter c tyes nee 2 2 IPOS HAP. os choqacinanenrelenrteens 3 3 
Danish see oe es 1 il Portuguese ea... -biiceuasina cena 4 6 
Dutch NE PEE og tit cious fn a ra 9 8 Ser bianchi besraedvonearch tans ee 3 3 
Big tania air. strc «te osetreepai 2 2 Slovak 2 2 
Bimnish | epee cc. ae eee 2 2 1 cee aa PR, eeeeret Pe 1 1 
Connie ie. aoe 10 10 OVENIAN.... 0... ..-e sees seers 
Greckick nee eae ee 7 8 Swedish...............eeeee eee 3 3 
LUN ATLA ye eect oe Aone 8 7 (Uikeraiin ant = eaters ewcrens 18 20 
Teelandic yak 0 dc. 4cte ovine 1 1 "V0 Cas myer. ot nicer coc uaavorreniroe 4 4 
talian tg. 2 cevein tonne eee oe Ie 15 9 
Japaneses, MMe ar. <s octn cae oe cake 2 2 Wotalstacccesumoee 110 109 
15.—Estimated Numbers of Magazines and Related Publications, by Broad 
Classifications, 1966 and 1968 
Classification 1966° 1968 Classification 1966+ 1968 
No. No. No. No. 
Agricultural and rural........... 58 61 Professions (engineering, architec- 
CofistriuictiOniamun sete eee ne 24 21 kina law, was photog- 7 3 
aa rap by, UC) e-ha tes een es ieee 2 0 
Educational. ORO Ee pe bierr 8 Or Bio 111 119 Religigisee. Mea ene 33 39 
Finance and insurance............ 16 17 Services ae airectoriess asa 94 99 
Government and t Sports and entertainment......... 87 89 
services..... : Se ae 27 26 Trade, industry and related publi- 
Pion eer ral andl woltace 45 50 CAUIOUS ys erate ptt-tackee rer nacre 205 209 
L EV REN SETS AAO NAS IS IASB Le FO Transportation and travel........ 45 47 
abour...... ee eect eee ee ees 14 15 Mus cellancous mci see ee 25 21 
Pharmaceutical, medical, dental 
ANG MULSIN Dy yosen se eee ee 62 59 Motal ss cece acmtucestey. deus 873 895 


REVENUE FROM PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 907 


Revenue from Printing and Publishing.—One of the industrial groups for which 
information is collected by the DBS in its annual Census of Manufactures is the printing, 
publishing and allied industries group which includes establishments engaged primarily in 
the publishing and printing of newspapers, magazines, periodicals, books, almanacs, maps, 
guides and the like, as well as establishments printing such publications for publishers, 
publishing firms that do no printing, and engraving, stereotyping and allied industries. 
Of interest in connection with press statistics is the amount of revenue received by these 
industries from advertising and from subscriptions or sales, which is given for the years 
1965 and 1966 in Table 16. Additional data on manufacturing activity of this industrial 
group are included in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 


16.—Revenue from Advertising and from Subscriptions or Sales of Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
Net Revenue! from— Net Revenue! from— 
Classes an 
ubscrip- Subscrip- 

adver ~ | tions and | Total Adver- tionsand| Total 

ising Galde tising nies 
$’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 

Newspapers and Periodicals— 

ENEMADANCIATGALY, . 25.) . cos Pa eee neces cat 220, 822 79,652 | 300,474 || 234,915 84,782 319,697 
PSM EUNEE S90 <r) cs Meccckie Sane crs SO 118,294 | aa6 nee 121,906 ac 45 
CLS Sit ee ae 49,185 os nnG 63, 248 
Sel OG See ee ee ae ERS 6 58, 3893 es vas 69,761 

Newspapers, national weekend................- 17,394 10,495 27,889 17,391 10,379 27,770 
LLG oe: a ee ee ae ae ee 2, 865 nea a 1,259 che wee 
RELGIOR AL Marvy cic cel Rococo ethene 15,029 Bip ne 16,131 

Newspapers, weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly, 

Be CasSa sae cen iw ciceinn 6 sje 5 dcveicryo.S'n 29,466 6,986 36, 452 33,098 10,277 43,369 
MEOC AN oo coh daclee ora stele ci pei ae. > 23,323 Ac, ans 25, 669 ae rea 
IE re 6,143 sce, Res 7,524 

Controlled distribution weekly newspapers. ... 1,495 221 1,715 2,067 179 2,246 
1b-37- REO ee. 1,195 os Se. 1,619 aah se 
Wationalstes. auth. ob Sewer? ht... .... Cees 299 4 ws 548 

Magazines of general circulation............... 19,651 8,965 28,615 21,872 9,377 31,249 

Telephone and city directories?................ 34,790 1,533 36,323 37,155 2,341 39,496 

Trade, technical, professional and financial 
pEblicalionss 20 (le 2 Bo. ae 29,931 6,552 36,483 29,183 6,937 36,121 

Agricultural publications....................0. 4,230 709 4,939 5,479 1,030 6, 509 

Religious publications. “= "S6c?...... ee 583 3, 243 3, 826 434 4,419 4,853 

School and collegiate publications............. 176 954 1,131 190 1,109 1,299 

Fraternal publications.................2.0+-00- 372 418 785 367 346 713 

Juvenile publications...............-...ee0se0- 31 139 170 -- 130 130 

mil other periodicals. >. 29:27 92. 0... ac. ce 1,840 2,915 4,756 2,687 2,952 5,540 
Totals, Newspapers and Periodicals....... 360,781 | 122,777 | 483,558 || 384,733 | 134,258 518,991 

Books— 

Books published and printed.................. de 12,343 12,343 a 17,599 17,599 

Books published only......... eee ot ie 22,501 22,501 nate 26,579 26,579 
MP OGAISS ICOOKS foe. 56:0: 00 aed ov so ne He 34,844 34,844 ACE 44,178 44,178 


_ 1 Net revenue from advertising excludes commissions paid to recognized advertising agencies and all cash 
discounts; net revenue from subscriptions and sales excludes commissions paid to indirectly employed sales agents 
who are not regular employees. 2 Includes telephone directories published by telephone companies. 


The trend in the value of goods sold 
the retail market is an accurate barc 
eter of the well-being of the nati 
Most goods pass from producer 
wholesaler to retailer and reach 

consumer through one of many ty 
of outlets, from the large indoor shi 
ping centre with its variety of sto 
carrying a complete range of go! 
to the small independent corner st 
On the other hand, the farmers’ m 
ket, where goods pass direct fi 
producer to consumer, is still an Gift 

tion in many cities and towns. 


CHAPTER XXI.—DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING 
OF COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad in terms of scope and complex in terms of activity. It encom- 
passes all values added to commodities by agencies and services connected with the storage, 
distribution and sale of goods within each province as well as between provinces. Domestic 
trade is engaged in or facilitated by manufacturers, wholesale and retail establishments, 
mail-order houses, service trades, warehouse operators and other distributors, and by 
such “outside” agencies as banks, insurance companies, railways, advertising agencies 
and market research houses. 


In recent years, a considerable degree of interest and speculation has been focused on 

the service trades, which embrace a wide spectrum of activities engaged in by professional, 

business and personal service establishments. Included also are the amusement and 

recreation services, such as regular and drive-in movie theatres, health clubs, golf courses, 

tace tracks and other sports activities. Services provided by doctors, lawyers, hospitals 

and educational institutions do not fall within the scope of the Census of Merchandising 
and Service Establishments. 


Only certain phases of this broad field of domestic trade are covered in this Chapter 
but, wherever possible, references are given to related material appearing elsewhere in 
this publication. The arrangement of material in a volume such ag the Year Book is 
governed by the necessity of interpretation from various perspectives. The Index will 
be found useful in this respect. 
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Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Surveys of merchandising and service establishments centre on a census of such business 
establishments. The first census was taken in 1931 and similar censuses in 1941, 1951 
and 1961, the latter providing a broader range of data than the previous censuses. The 
reports for 1961 were published in two series (locations and establishments) and contained 
information on sales, inventory and credit; gross margins and operating expenses; small 
geographic area data; and, for establishments only, an analysis of sales by commodities. 
That census, however, marked the end of the “decennial” program. Commencing with 
1966, the censuses of merchandising and service establishments became part of a quin- 
quennial series undertaken by DBS to provide more frequent survey benchmarks. Sum- 
mary results of the 1966 Census, covering retail and service trades, are given in Subsection 1. 


Each census forms a new base forthe various intercensal (monthly, quarterly and annual) 
surveys of retail, wholesale and service trades; some are sample surveys and others are 
on a full-coverage basis. Subsection 2 contains current intercensal information on the 
distributive trades, most of which is on a 1961 base; conversion to the 1966 benchmark 
is under way and the revised data on that base will be available for the 1970 Year Book. 
In the meantime, these data may be secured, as they are compiled, from the Merchandising 
and Services Division of DBS. ; 


Subsection 1.—1966 Census of Merchandising and Services 


Retail Tradet 


The results of the 1966 retail trade census, particularly in the smaller geographic areas 
reflect the changes that took place between 1961 and 1966 in the structure of retailing. 
The advent of new shopping areas, whether in the form of planned multiple centres or 
as single discount department or other large stores, had a significant effect on retail trade, 
as did urban redevelopment and the construction of new retail outlets outside corporate 
boundaries of cities and towns.{ 


Although no classification change was made since 1961 to shift any area into or out of 
retail trade, some changes in definition were made within the retail universe. In such cases, 
direct comparisons with 1961 data are not feasible. Details of these changes are as follows:— 


1. The 1961 classification ‘‘confectionery stores’’ was largely replaced by ‘“‘groceries, confec- 
tionery and sundries”’ stores, in which no one major commodity grouping can exceed 60 p.c. 
The new category embraces an unknown number of stores formerly classified as ‘‘grocery 
stores, without fresh meat’’. In the aggregate, however, the food group is comparable to 
the 1961 results. 


2. A major change in definition occurred in the department store category, details of which 
may be found in the monthly publication Department Store Sales and Stocks (Catalogue No. 
63-002). Briefly, the data now reflect a “‘pure’’ department store concept. Catalogue and 
mail-order offices, together with other ‘‘general”’ type stores, are now included in the classi- 
fication ‘‘general merchandise stores’. Specialty clothing and appliances stores, owned 
and operated by department store firms, are now included in their appropriate trade cate- 
gories. In contrast, a number of stores were brought into the universe—in particular, de- 
partment store locations operated by other retail establishments (including food and 
variety chains). An important change in treatment was accorded the sales of concessions 
located in department store outlets. These are now included as part of the total business 
of the outlet, with the exception of associated food departments which are not an integral 
part of the operation or which are identified to the public by any name other than that of 
the department store with which they are associated. Formerly, concessions were tabu- 
lated and counted as separate ‘“‘stores’”’ in their own kind of business, either in retail or 
service trades. Direct comparison with related trade results in 1961 is therefore difficult, 
if not impossible. ; 


3. A new census classification introduced in 1966 was ‘“‘home and auto supply stores”. These 
stores can be added to the now lesser classification ‘‘accessories, tire and battery shops’’ in 
order to achieve comparability with 1961. 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. . 
a ae Census of Canada, Vol. VI (Retail Trade), (Catalogue Nos. 97-601 to 97-608), published at intervals during 

+t For purposes of analysis and research, the reader is referred to the Market Research H. andbook, 1969 ed. (Cata- 
logue No. 63-514), published by the Merchandising and Services Division of DBS. This volume contains detailed 
information, particularly for small geographic areas, on population, housing, income, agriculture, manufacturing and 
the retail and service trades. 
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In addition to definitional changes, the 1966 Census incorporated a significant improve- 
ment in classification of returns. This was a “streamlined” census, with a consequent 
reduction in the number of questions asked. As a result, it was possible to include a 
complete list of kinds of business which respondents were asked to check off rather than 
being required to write in their trade designation (as in 1961). For example, returns 
classed as ‘“‘garages’”’ in 1961, based on the respondents’ write-in of “auto repairs’”’, were 
properly checked off and classified as ‘“‘paint and body shops” in 1966. 

Table 1 gives retail trade figures by province and incorporated urban centres of 10,000 
population or over; Table 2 gives summary statistics of retail trade by kind of business; 
and Table 3 shows the growth in retail trade from 1961 to 1966, stratified by current 
“kind of business’”’ groups, and provides a comparison of 1966 data on both the new and 
the 1961 Census bases. 


1.—Retail Trade by Province and Incorporated Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 
1966 Census 


Total 
Province and Incorporated Urban Centre Stores Sales Payroll 
for Year 
No. $’000 $’000 

4,779 405, 607.4 34,067.7 
207 41,956.8 4,227.0 
579 129, 708.8 14, 396.9 
BEIECOPECCL WAT ISISTL S  o A eet ee 906 107, 641.5 8,420.6 
DEIATIOULOLO WA ee Me Ark Cte ee en 200 37, 425.7 3,523.2 
SITING EC GV 0+ done te AN eda EN Tel earth dour hele te tebe 97 22,851.5 2,057.2 
PROURECOUI CoE eects rect eee See ee 6,388 752,988.9 66,536.9 
RAAAMAGUS EL siete eet EE eee a ee ee eee 116 20,1381.9 1,683.0 
LEN TRIO AGE a8 Got RE AN AER EN RAD hI a ile Malad ls 271 62,589.9 6,051.1 
CUT CEN BBA 58 eater hh a teileRitte Bitterd ah Sea hea ile AD Gad Sad abd, Hebel 189 20,510.8 1,678.1 
«EET CER ORE A 9 cee ot cr aS et ARE OR, TO 8. lh AT dele ake 664 170, 887.7 19, 966.8 
Rema aiier tree eoe | yee emerin eee teen Se een ORES DS RTE Fy 149 25,794.3 2,383.1 
“AIGA? SPR 2h A I te ee SATE 2 el Ay la 5 ial 287 50, 624.0 4,942.5 
UP Beets Sih aps aig cra RED MO ered NE A) od oled dedeled Le Did 159 31, 234.7 3,227.5 
New Brunswick..... ee EE Te ee ree re 5,123 594,806.3 52,409.0 
_SELOTT CLG AN hod bok SoM Slee Aaah Wiest See aN 2A Be tee scaled 140 28, 265.0 2,391.3 
“CABTRS SUV oy 01 oe hy oA te a ER ie UE blll hel ste ST ahd elie 111 16,790.4 1,646.1 
ENTERITIS TE cere Me CURIE BA a oat aa | | adalah To kd AR alley 130 21,610.3 2,132.1 
LTS RESISTOR. cop rind, ORS Shee: Wlaleak Al al ht dedagh Adachi Bac 202 62,259.9 6,496.7 
ESERIES I Re og ttt La OE | On RM IRI t” TR bleh betel I tel hte battled 87 17,336.0 1,830.9 
BRORCUOD. oe eee te ee eee; lan Sores Re Ren eRe CP LE RS LAE A 335 72,516.6 8,289.9 
PEI OC LOGE, wrt e RTO 8 PNA noee he a ee ee tee oe 20 6,080.9 501.6 
SCL GTO Reto (Se Sele PRION, FAR AS BE | Aiaidied dl ay wed 441 88, 875.7 9,749.2 
SCOR NAD On CNIS oc cc dec re ee LI Ae as thes 46,980 5,882,110.8 522,560.4 
LACORS Sith 880s ge AOMORI BOD ie IRN, SA Beth A, Wi tad ht ah La 180 34, 434.2 2,172.2 
EERO sa cero) cetera Ore sao ts, ee een 63 9,415.7 710.9 
Ac IS Seed fA anne) Ree Beart i Me Meee OS Nm R Bet lat Ee deal 57 11,170.1 1,033.8 
1 SSR ip > 4) a BE. =, RMR 51S aie ed Dalat AE ae 115 13, 5838.7 891.1 
“EDU GRO TENYTT 2 od MR Lc UR 9 a ik ah nk oe le 58 17, 833.3 1,673.4 
SORTS bie fb 2-05 tM BIR REN Artal 4 tl oh tok Soc lag 34 8,509.9 693.4 
BREAUDOTG o., Shert tert ien.o 0 52 5,153.0 473.3 
ECCS ADE ae et he Fl a 84 12,278.2 989.8 
Boucherville......... a 50 8,811.4 616.1 
Brossard....... ceartas oem et al wiv) Ro eee othe Ne ede meet Aue 38 10,027.1 901.9 
Cap de la Madeleine..... : 215 21,401.0 1,656.5 
OAT) ee en hee 67 7,446.5 552.1 
Charlesbourg.......... 99 13, 803.9 1,164.9 
ChAteauguay.......... : 28 5,443.5 507.0 
Ch&ateauguay Centre... } 100 19, 993.8 1,564.8 
UREN i TNO Re eo fa gerd SSR att. be 52 cd 271 54, 570.0 5,414.1 
OSTEO pe EN Ee BE ae SLL Seely ees 52 4,764.9 329.1 
LOE NIL aa eel 9 RRR i SS ti et 7 47 10, 859.8 1,012.3 
Pert: eee fee eS) een 3 ot eee ee eee ae eee we 110 16, 089.5 1,310.8 
Dollard des Ormeaux..................- Splish iless, a9 ey bek Sold Relay 48 7,285.7 677.1 
Te es a a : Sen irene Coren ate cee 120 40, 824.6 4,189.9 
(a TESTE gt tS nlp ol i hed i EE AA te ema A 343 45,764.1 3,628.3 
DenreaCelHinte tier eee ee. Sed eee, a ee ee eee SP DURDEN RY B 95 12,600.6 1,049.2 
RE re eee. eee eee ei BEEN MOREA BRA SEAS SS TS 62 5,815.6 532.0 
7 RCE | 2s SRS B's ae 5s A alte ae hh eal 365 41,746.4 3,547.2 
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—Retail Trade by Province and Incorporated Urban Centres of 19,000 Population or Over, 
1966 Census—continued 


Total 
Province and Incorporated Urban Centre Stores Sales Payroll 
for Year 
No. $’000 $’000 
Quebec—concluded 
GrandiMére.: #. esirere crn red peer: Se ee ee eee Ae 169 17,375.0 1,299.2 
Greentieldsbark nao nen ce ee ee et on ncaa 66 35,101.1 3,374.7 
Flauterty Gyre ec ais Garena Gia eS eet ce ET Lee 70 16,674.1 1,486.8 
Bul Oe sieusrheioie sitio weenie bac Se tie eee ee ae 422 66, 566.4 5,924.0 
JaCG UGS: CATLiCle ett ten ctr tee ee ee etree 324 38, 696.6 3,306.2 
VGlEtCEN tive ce ctor oh corcinare cele necro eee eee eee 263 375 325-0 2,929.1 
ASAD Coe eG ats On SACRE Aono ee ma SOR ey Than S OOO EO Coonan ee 198 31,353 .2 2,946.5 
Kénogamlls cn accra ek caer ee Le ee rs 87 8,278.7 735.5 
TGC HINGES. Wit ae crate sis eee See ee a ee Te ene 268 52, 582.4 4,548.2 
Teme Ubi seceeyetics sctocesa Seep tascare ole SHAY Re eveyos eevee Eo ee ene 147 16, 529.3 1,188.0 
Tea tleChe sar etree cece eh ere er ett ee ee ein 68 4,961.1 407.8 
Ta Salle cactus sts tee hen eon en? Se ee ee ees 182 35, 320.4 2,919.4 
LDEyM MO GW tnBatn noe penetra a oTen oon one eino met om maT oe 120 16, 353.4 1,417.4 
IGEAIYAGS Regia ae ec tm Boece era enol re Nctornith s HORAN S pipe GRE SSS 6 MR COR 87 6,755.3 514.0 
IG gal IRA ag iat Ei ae oA re ca OCS Eat Name MELAS eS Ae 1,009 166, 180.3 13, 282.3 
IW SABiva nqno co 3 Sate Sea oes Oy oe AER Sees ei Fee pe LS 158 42,277.0 3,425.8 
Wong ueiill pret ecepeaccte en ae raion oie he mnierenenie ince aerate 171 31,266.8 2,807.8 
OF a5 ENESCO DUELS aT OTT CEC MCRL FG Ca Petra EEE TCO Cad eR 172 16, 502.7 1,154.2 
DU ES2) teepen omens te Om een Cena aT OTC OMe ORS Cee obo hoon. 148 17, 152.5 1,414.5 
WMontmagnynomnume tr coh caer cee echt toe enn 158 14,193.0 918.8 
Montreal’ Petit ce cine CHEMO GG ee On ad nme need 10,068 1,734, 537.3 184,905.1 
Mion trealeNiimeernec tetas. cris tc oe sce eee eee ee ne 405 49 085.6 4,661.8 
aN Roveray cial SS ONii2 Os Cee ee ere, | ee hen en gs ee eee ee eee 107 45, 047.9 4,839.1 
IN ORANG arta te ster ieee eek eee oe ees eee ete 56 8,561.1 664.0 
Gutremon biemephi eee tnstee eee ees eee 109 22, 936.8 2,733.6 
(PierrelOnGsinn ate tet cays Gone tare reese ee eee eee 90 17, 581.8 1,420.7 
Romteraux Trembles 2 tapemn tee b ent eta coe 120 19, 883.8 1,725.9 
Pointe Claires tre" Meee eee ee eee con eee DOPE Eee eee a 159 59, 335.8 6,864.5 
Romte; Gatineal utente cet ane tee eee ne 61 4,187.3 289.0 
(OEE 8 =X horas er RN CoCr caer ine sh ore nin Roe I Meanie ee ay les he a 1,675 286, 694.7 34, 077.6 
Repen tign yg. trctacen ent ae ioe nic ctr ero ora a 82 13,041.3 1,016.1 
Rinious kiitos cee erecta iets ie en se 225 33, 816.3 3,024.9 
Riviere du Loup................ ce Apres 161 19, 303.6 1,540.3 
UOT sey-te- spelt odessa 197 32,728.4 2,960.4 
St. Bruno de Montarvfile 49 6,409.6 495.0 
225 70,301.4 7,189.4 
89 7,379.1 447.5 
352 41,454.2 3,492.8 
206 38,788 .0 3,347.2 
332 33,385.1 2,698.1 
85 17, 414.7 1,809.9 
235 47, 047.3 4,464.3 
94 47,404.4 4,271.5 
StMichelgrwis corte an acct soe cons ee eee een en cee 401 45, 661.3 3,848.0 
Stes hérese re eta tale Rea eee een ee 128 17,601.0 1,331.8 
Sept Des: 2st. Byrcoat ins 5 eye, atch mate: ieee ms Pian” 2 142 29,566.1 2,710.9 
Shawinigan etree recite oo tae tyne eeaterstcleet ts Sa ete re es 336 35, 794.8 3,018.3 
ShawinigantS Bernsen tc ttt ccetcakn Se ee Oe 75 8,979.0 721.6 
Sherprookeser meee ree ec en eT ee ee 648 98,179.8 9,473.4 
Siller yyy ce ase cee eee eee oe eee AA ER Eas ee Be 53 9,667.4 806.2 
Oren eee leat ree Maa see ae EE OL LE ARERR RON 247 24,592.7 1,912.6 
Phetlord- Mines 6)eck Vai beer. <f) SR EES © ST SNE RS RN 237 24,856.6 2,110.5 
Og hed mean ROOM OSA Oe Mra MR med am cect eee. 72 8,785.1 648.5 
Bie Rivers ESE ero ONS CP OES ete ee Be I ee OMG Tin roam ote 527 71,870.0 6,942.3 
SOR arte peta ta ies tala. gene eR ee ee eS 131 23 323.5 2,029.7 
Valleyfield (Salabernyde) s.r. hee eres Reg nee 320 38, 498.7 2,963.4 
AVOrcd Uti cersctn Soe paced re eee ern Nay ok nt ee Onn a tee 522 80, 645.4 7,567.5 
Victoriaville qe ser 5 Se eee eel eee eet OT Cn 253 28 ,090.2 2,092.7 
Westmount)..sevce tac kiee, (ask neti Sens © aenetenie |) Rae ei tail 166 33,293 .6 3,618.4 
LOTT TE.) g URNCR DAN Re, Stich tie an 2 ea Ca ee ee CR ee | 51,119 8,634,073.7 826,356.2 
EV 60) oA one Go co Gia aCe eNO Ma OERET tee aoe araPoa el eens le 64 10, 413.3 863 .2 
Barrie i, geet eee seeks ae Ee 222 46, 560.1 4,582.5 
Belleville 282 53, 025.3 5,648.9 
Brampton 216 54, 468.4 4,515.4 
Brantiordiay ester oats yn Gren 449 84, 302.1 8,116.6 
Brockville 176 33,779 .8 3,203.8 
Burlington 297 71,341.3 6,346.7 
Chatham 315 61,572.1 6,268.1 
Cobourg/-e ee eee 113 22,716.6 1,695.1 
Cornwall.. 419 58,197.4 4,827.7 
UNAS, BAe coh le: eine a ee, Oe Re a OO 101 17, 554.6 1,540.6 
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1.—Retail Trade by Province and Incorporated Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 
1966 Census—continued 


Total 
Province and Incorporated Urban Centre Stores Sales Payroll 
for Year 
No. $’000 $’000 

Ontario—concluded 
iastview, (nownvenier City). ccs ecesans ocsgnsea.ccsecas nearness 148 22, 859.3 2,217.6 
iOpen telt alte Meee ter. RM OR oi ch ean can tenho hies 137 15,219.7 1,689.1 
EO AEs on 9550 St ee ee 332 55, 847.8 5,739.0 
Reeeh bie Jck Mt ARES: OVI oie sion ae bac sundae eamtenu amnion 266 42,595.4 3,762.9 
SOREL LO EYRE I. Oe ers, 5:5 Ms ate ok ve AER eR eve ie owas 79 13, 167.8 1,060.4 
SE EE « 22 ee a EEE He Or aaa tr Meee ae See oP eee 390 69, 667.0 6,629.8 
RA erTHPE LEONE 00s OTR TS erin RASS oak 5 x ccs enh ae awiawas 2,190 433, 780.5 44,931.1 
BSA USAGI Oi eRer PRI lone cried ac oboe va a Aaa AO Me temas 86 18, 959.2 1,530.6 
BPE OSE OE. AER RIE fe OB AS syste cs MEN are Te ws, ERE RE Rees 107 22,994.0 1,919.1 
RSS LOTI Gea a aOR EIN TEs. ceases bates die baw tne eleate abies 454 99, 239.9 10, 443.9 
Kirkland Lake ban 148 18,531.4 1,889.9 
593 129, 261.0 14, 329.5 
162 32,461.8 3,303.6 
131 23, 471.5 2,146.5 
1221 269, 268.5 30, 293.3 
REOROMES LAN CIN. SAE Cer Se eie ne ee hse a ford Ves baaen nade £4 GEES aimee 90 14,073.3 1,046.0 
MUGLER SA 2S 2 Le Sere eee Re ea, We ee een 105 18, 035.8 1,677.0 
BLAAICO Ase ees Hoi dates id oe Aes anh Soe ames 84 12,503.4 1,026.7 
eel OF ONL Pur A iciacs idan Nice soc dee altars io. oh Ret 117 32, 506.8 2,953.5 
Niagara Falls......... witrerolal snot osu MMM 4 <a, a1z vate ats: 43 us (SARE Biber wit 503 75,8510 7,357.3 
RNOFE DI DAV eye REET eee ah sis hakonanisamenenetebseas 232 41,184.3 4,287.7 
ONS EWR seen oe, Le eS Se eS See ee Oe Soe) See 335 61,531.4 5,591.8 
Tee ITN wi eR ocain os Sos he a Siete achaniendon eh ercione 172 31, 404.0 2,942.4 
eR SOO e oom On ConA MC Ont EL ORI. «Sle | ge Sea 477 107, 064.2 11,650.4 
ROREESE WO Soria CII Iree tales iain Se nara as be oi base ROS ea SRE 1,684 433, 870.6 49, 260.7 
MODES OUR ree ors) spade reer cuct sp avorscarslo rs ore IOS si ieee, 192 29, 182.6 2,810.8 
BECRODL OKC Maen ds Pes. otiesavars ao ims ai » Sa latanen s ancchhenea ls 158 29,328.5 2,467.6 
Pebenborough hese sie ee oe ee ae 398 92, 713.6 9,291.4 
ORMAT hur ile yee. Gian es 310 74, 447.3 7,532.6 
Port Colborne 166 22,059 .2 1,936.3 
LERCH UOUS MIME MRO 3 cht creisvs ate sions Ga atioe ac ene eek leek 95 13, 553.1 1,080.8 
Richmond Hill 119 29,155.3 2,587.8 
St. Catharines 773 153, 038.5 15, 749.5 
UR ID OCR V5 gry 3.0 crm RCo Ten A, PERS Sore ROC SP cy arr 226 37, 921.0 3,606.9 
PISEDIN EARN Pasig SNARE ON ens lke iak se wchiirmecersewentd 386 76, 965.7 7,982.8 
PAPO Ce NEATIO cia nctricizic ers asin tiese 481 95,391.5 10, 083.5 
POUCA ULOT CL Att potest. ERMAN es AIR oc becorecorsianscabicnova 222 38, 831.0 3,593.5 
SIG D0 3 AE bot SOs ete it Rene Ene: cos At eee ee 7 en 554 133, 083.3 13, 108.0 
Pisrama ins Been c a7. Se. PARA MN so acct mnaie'ed 248 37, 875.2 3,514.3 
POROULO MME MST TER faereieraiaiotisisizne Rrainateatete ne ta Oe paint ons 7,059 1,259, 135.4 142, 866.0 
LURE C00 en aan ace aaeipe Paar eon eae a i Ie aE AnR cooaatee are aera 140 24,557.6 2,153.9 
DAMA COD UTE BI. He ee RE RUD shore a Mieco bea CO i ciaie'd 123 17, 839.6 1,493.1 
WV AECTIOO Pieris ccc ites B Gee ruerste anne Mee cee ener china ys 39, 203.1 3,816.8 
PRCT anid BRI oii eee sia ciate RR cin ara Meee 5.3 341 56, 105.9 4,644.5 
BM ESTON eevee satce oem ie ce MoS LG alts cisnse, oS at 135 54, 187.1 4,439.8 
WAG bys --, Bbc. A a BS . 111 20, 065.9 1,719.0 
TORR ee: Sanne es ae Oe oe aa 1,301 253, 958.8 27, 828.5 
ECR I oY oto ea Re oe ee a) 199 37, 530.8 3,194.1 
CT OAS UO Be 0 Ree eee ae a 6,497 1,006,479.8 98,818.0 
POLBD GOT Sirs PIPPI wo sascisis cde a oe the yas eae rowicrd 221 49, 250.0 4,847.0 
PEASE EU CONAN He. seed READ es kates box ach poe ceed 89 16,618.0 1,463.2 
A ee en Ce nen Ee ae ee oe, ea 65 11,920.7 1,219.0 
RoringolasPrairio. ogee wide eee eh cs tote eee sone 117 21,966.6 1,807.3 
PaEESODTACO MIR. 5 5:2 Rois hes dois sta ab <b eA ION, cies, oO eee. 208 24, 845.9 2,486.6 
Baers Mesa, : eyes seine mato bein cate Ae cae. 141 30,770.3 3,160.2 
EAN ACAL Me a Soscaic ke ee bowie accre Mi RINe ee oatocits Me kale 106 14, 039.9 1,101.3 
CER o re es oan’ os ee oe oes 77 11,460.7 1,033.4 
Bx CAb HSA Gon vide ak eI oreieiate Pome eiale a ec de A. boa 71 22 ,026.9 2,114.2 
NRA eiee SIE eek SERIE oie Sh ss 25.5 So Maarsiccch Peeeta as aioe 1,872 463, 508.4 56,533 .4 
Saskatchewan 7,464 1,046, 646.8 87,535.5 
oose Jaw 261 56, 087.8 5,969.7 
North Battleford 114 27, 839.8 2,587.5 
Prince Albert 178 38,915.3 3,687.6 
BERRA She IG cnr, nia Sa OE Ns Stelalaraly, Me ee Ms ciclele ot Tee oad 708 188, 199.2 18,389.4 
PRC LIGIONS Noc Ie 5 6/5 ig she SOE 00,0 civic ero ak PORTER 522 che MOTOR ae a Siok 684 165, 401.4 17,819.8 
AAO MITON apes nR ca, SBC aig «asrousneaad deeiunisantheaed 124 $2,112.3 3,220.7 
aera Oe SOE. eh ieee eee ae: eae 115 27, 458.3 2,690.7 
SME Siar RIN PS 8 Sears hss NVA sw: orcls alu Me ees. 0:j0 BS Ditto: 10,182 1,758,076.4 178,192.6 


SE AARAPU Oi 8.5 CRW TEN o:0.n visio Me ea we ao OOO es 08 1,899 461, 444.2 53, 371.6 
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1.—Retail Trade by Province and Incorporated Urban Centres of 10,009 Population or Over, 
1966 Census—concluded 


Total 
Province or Territory and Incorporated Urban Centre Stores Sales Payroll 
for Year 
No. $’000 $’000 
Alberta—concluded 
1 DVO BOT COLU HO) ANE i ce Sees OPED Sata c cence peeseS 2 th cho ame nemo ae cer 2,072 538,112.1 62, 884.5 
Grande: Prairie wegen se a5. cae Cs cone a een Maan Se poeta 93 22,277.6 2,154.0 
Ise bhibrid fet PEM PPh chev AA ire here ene ae Vere ee 340 67, 398.1 7,039.5 
Medicine Fa tis Ree kis paccheca atte ne siete enras coma aneerig ree aig pisaeee 216 41,037 .2 3,969.1 
edu Ger Rate TRE a eh s eo :: soc tess Ce noose erent ae Este ore tetenee ae 186 51, 586.7 5,164.6 
British: Columbia see poh s.. g ARES ocean ea ope 13,948 2,462,828.5 272,234.6 
WD awsoni Creek, Me. Mle ys ec ste Pee rites one acne maa aac ee 109 26, 599.3 2,571.7 
Han oops Ost ee kes sae ee ais os Sane ce ere oe 155 38, 751.1 4,611.9 
1A) i gels een en Wey & ate ROE See > cemnuaetees ene remcrerere clo sy ceyn etre. 174 32,889 .2 3,388.1 
ING STVSATTING 55 Spy. Bec RU evs ona che RR Sones aa ee See Ae ere nee 194 40, 992.5 4,338.3 
Ne wie EStimine ters sie, cc.cccc eames 5 oole: sai tlecte vce eaieie clement rclere 355 106, 354.8 11, 958.6 
North (Kamloops. lec. sts teten.o coun Whceatsaseuesucrenrr ee aclrra 55 9,708.1 1,075.0 
North Vanecouvend fet ocho ote eee eae 194 33, 138.3 3,191.0 
Bentieton. eek Pe es ie So saben Raabe a releae 182 30, 478.8 3,187.5 
Bont A lbernin se eee hh ac. 1-sc eet ee ene er eee estate 126 24, 461.7 2,853.2 
RorbiC oquitlam ease. 4 4 ee ttre clon aratt oe pa eernde 65 8,672.8 703.4 
Brince:| Georg ee Bete etree Mc oa eee Cees thee: Sees 211 66, 697.0 7,470.5 
Prince: Reup ertae peepee ics n. sc tasters ay ke cde aa aisle ti ccve nein gie ute 92 23, 780.2 Qe2b2eo 
MLE Ee ccoeeci i MRM ehise sac Rs Scheie Moat rtm ertie c aire 109 29,701.3 2,832.3 
VANCOUVER ca. hobbies s0r 5 ds oes oie oo iota state. Dartenstaccocion 3, 432 713, 366.1 96, 768.1 
BVIGEN ODI Eee Bee Spec Re Pc cle eM olan ca eCard She cuexavane Mim ak ena ena 141 25,615.3 2,716.6 
WAicore bert aa 0s oN. er we oc. cane, Meter eevee lraasla 6 Se aapenc. 731 170, 198.8 21,854.5 
VarkoniMerritor ys 2%. Phe cc: Gt bouts ote ag Sake ean sere 104 23,185.8 2,643.8 
Northwest: Territories se... aie ents os rns eo eee ae 130 20, 623.0 1,801.8 
Canadante et oe ote or as eta ig hs po eun tre 153, 620 22,695, 068.9 2,151,577.1 
2.—Summary Statistics of Retail Trade, by Kind of Business, 1966 Census 
Paid Employees 
Inventory Working 
Kind of Business Stores Sales at End Pro- Last Total 
of Year prietors Week of Payroll 
November | for Year 
No. $000 $’000 No. No. $’000 
BOOS, Bestia. eat Rete ee sieve orci 46,220 | 5,905,358.2 332, 803.3 42,208 138, 636 379, 793.3 
Bakery products stores.......... 3,148 110, 398.6 1,517.0 2,390 6, 254 13, 381.8 
Candy, nut and confectionery 
StOTES seieseo ce ee oe aoe 959 26, 934.3 1,606.5 612 1,677 2,710.4 
Dairy products stores........... 953 43 , 487.5 2,079.2 738 1,814 4,522.9 
Egg and poultry stores.......... 83 7,484.2 143.3 89 154 408.9 
Fruit and vegetable stores...... 681 46, 659.0 1,948.5 734 1,042 2,540.0 
Groceries, confectionery and 
sundries stores);nis ane... dee 10,709 329, 582.2 30,017.1 10, 765 5,931 10, 230.0 
Grocery stores, without fresh 
TOA b's 525% oe MM ress aoe 13, 468 583, 403.2 53, 507.4 13,597 9,373 18, 728.7 
Grocery stores, with fresh meat. 12,748 | 4,488,628.7 233, 091.1 9,897 104,678 303, 441.3 
Meatomarkets (eee. tees eae: 2,622 271, 269.4 5,864.6 2,579 6,188 20,114.4 
ishanarkets. jaaereee ss, ee 187 8,047.0 309.6 186 181 467.4 
Delicatessen stores.............. 474 31, 438.2 Neoune 456 1,055 2,598.2 
Other food stores............... 188 8,025.9 981.8 165 289 649.3 
General Merchandise............ 9,231 | 3,626,300.4 565, 886.5 5,898 184, 409 453, 491.9 
Department stores.............. 270 | 1,973,726.6 302, 933.7 — 119,586 304, 949.9 
General merchandise stores..... 1,875 600, 487.2 80,019.4 859 16,741 43, 401.7 
General stores, more than one 
third food (7.2 aes eases os: 5,392 557, 884.2 108, 856:3 4, 436 13,367 36, 803.9 
Varisty stores. mh. taaumeee. ee 1,694 494, 202.4 79,077.1 603 84,715 68, 336.4 
Automotives..77. eee eee eee 36,262 | 6,943, 448.1 748, 458.6 31, 438 155,350 661, 959.4 
Motor vehicle dealers........... 3,935 | 4,337,821.7 565, 438.3 1,457 76,842 378, 473.7 
Used car dealers................ 1,336 194, 992.4 21,636.8 1,029 2,847 13, 156.1 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Retail Trade, by Kind of Business, 1966 Census—continued 


Kind of Business 


Automotive—concluded 

Accessories, tire and battery 

BHORS Ee MLE ciloe ocete olbadiects 
Home and auto supply stores.... 
Service stations.........5....... 
EATALCS ve AM iratess 2 os sale slettirsiacs ais 
Paint and body shops........... 
Other specialty repair shops..... 
RAT WASHE FER. occ sc elaee acne 
Other automotive businesses.... 


Apparel and Accessories......... 
Men’s and boys’ clothing stores. 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings stores 
Women’s and misses’ ready-to- 

NMOAL BOORES es occ cs sichs tence < ves 
Lingerie and hosiery stores...... 
Millineryjstores....2:5.220.....- 
Fur stores Bias BAL CID Ceci 


EOLES. 3. Sekt =, cs 0 215 5 ct teas. 008 
T1082 Ae At OO ROSIER Ak icp CUES 


BCOLCS « Sometieis coinieicis te etre oniccinls 
Men’s shoe stores.............5. 
Women’s shoe stores............ 
Children’s and infants’ shoe 

BROYOS . Sa acis aipiel ecg 1s:0/ahpiais,arocnas.3. 
Family shoe stores. PA eas. 
nstom Talore co iac ston aclsetes 
Second-hand clothing stores..... 
Piece goods stores............... 
Other apparel and accessories 

BEOTCS 2 2.56, sprarepe es se eee tens 


Hardware stores................ 
Paint, glass and wallpaper stores 
Furniture stores....5.....a500+% 
Household appliance stores...... 
Television sales and service shops 
Furniture, television, radio and 

appliance stores............... 
Television, radio and hi-fi stores 
Television and radio repair shops 
Household appliance repair shops 
Electrical supply stores.......... 
China, glassware and kitchen- 

WEIO BEOLESs 6 os :c:ccr gas s ersieres sus 
Floor coverings, curtains and 

eripery storesy. f..5...8.20-%- 
Picture and picture framing 

BUOLES.. | «BAR Cl dereate ete + ss/etscleiets 
PATIDICL OO BLOTES c.0.3 racers dors) obo ae 
Second-hand furniture stores.... 
Other home furnishings stores... 


Other Retail Stores.............. 
Drug stores without meals or 
REOLON, R44, WNT... uo os BRAN 


Meal cealers-t 331. Feo ns 
Fuel dealers, other than oil...... 
Government liquor stores....... 


Stores 


952 


97 
521 
513 
101 


26,170 
4,745 
160 
251 
1,664 


533 
1,112 


Sales 
$’000 


175, 085.2 
148,902.1 
1,671, 426.8 
202,117.2 
120, 689.9 
62,120.0 
23, 146.3 
7,146.5 


1,634, 066.1 
285,951.4 
32, 181.1 


386, 946. 
26,512. 
10,023. 
55, 269. 


2 
a 
1 
1 
5,423.8 
53, 743.7 
398, 000.6 
7 

4 

5 

7 


1,480,774.2 
357, 408.8 
47, 638.9 
370, 883.5 
116, 487.5 
30, 733.0 


252, 464.2 
65, 842.7 
41,953 .9 
21,465.1 
11, 584.5 


6,479.6 
125, 684.2 
2,581.1 
12, 783.5 
10, 463.6 
6,370.1 
3,105,121.9 
615, 023.6 
33,199.1 
21,387.5 
391, 564.4 


83, 651.2 
765, 254.1 


Inventory 
at End 
of Year 


$’000 


30, 592.9 
27, 729.8 
75, 054.0 
17,044.1 
4,044.9 
5,868.8 
357.1 
691.9 


428, 642.0 
87, 196.4 
9,549. 


19/003. 
1,333. 
16, 155. 


95,994. 
1,934. 
8,214. 


1,235.8 
69, 717.3 
7,042.7 
1,036.1 
19,719.5 


1,925.0 


wae © 6 SAAR Oo 


322, 742.1 
102, 226.3 
8,675.7 
74, 068.7 
22/013.6 
6, 463.2 


51, 886.9 
13, 692.8 
7,024.0 
3,460.0 
2,606.9 


2,144.5 
19, 433.2 
525.2 
5,300.0 
1,772.7 
1,448.4 
420, 655.1 
117, 432.4 
5,758.8 
3,593.7 
12,083 .6 


7,930.1 
49, 021.2 


Working 
Pro- 
prietors 


No. 


18,115 
2,754 
66 


Paid Employees 


Last 
Week of 


November 


305 
4,252 
146 
369 
340 
239 
79,584 
24,342 
1,582 
643 
7,112 


2,256 
6,472 


Total 
Payroll 
for Year 


$’000 


22,928.1 
18, 855.5 
140, 946.4 
29,357.5 
33, 754.9 
15, 066.7 
7,985.1 
1,435.4 


198, 811.8 
34,621.9 
2,962.7 


47, 386.7 
2581.4 
1,238.4 
9,071.9 


650.7 
4,711.6 


49,018.6 
621.9 
4,520.4 


542.0 
26, 221.8 
6,547.2 
1,089.9 
5,952.0 
7 


1,072. 


Ny 
ot 
I 
is) 
. 2 : . . Py 
_ =~ waoorws bo Or bo 


_ 
gow 
Cor 
o> 
Worm 


~ 
oO 
co 
NI 


283, 404.3 
85, 493.5 
5,076.6 
1,573.5 
32, 247.2 


10, 224.5 
29,973.5 
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2—Summary Statistics of Retail Trade, by Kind of Business, 1966 Census—concluded 


Inventory Working 
Kind of Business Stores Sales at End Pro- 
of Year prietors 
No. $’000 $000 No. 
Other Retail Stores—concluded 
Brewers’ retail stores or agents. . 364 160,179.9 56.2 25 
Winestorestebene nc ocneodane cui. 51 5,577.9 253.4 — 
Jewellery istoresie. ae cc 2,809 191, 635.2 64,935.5 2,152 
Jewellery repair shops........... 609 6,834.6 1,503.3 611 
Sporting gocds stores............ 1,132 86, 082.4 23,973.7 863 
Boats, motors and accessories 
ater eye ooa arb on meres ar. am meee 440 46, 250.5 8,940.6 305 
Bicycle shops, incl. repairs...... 419 9,149.0 2,450.2 415 
Motorcycle dealers.............. 179 21,082.7 4,344.9 137 
Tobacco stores and stands....... 2,145 124, 465.9 11,731.9 1,775 
Book and stationery stores...... 1,080 81,623.1 20,219.1 732 
Newsdealers.................... 204 10,350.9 1,074.0 149 
MIOTIStS AY Say teriareay. tater feo 1,673 72,225.0 4,043.7 1,454 
Gift, novelty and souvenir stores 1,691 63, 169.4 16,195.3 1,467 
Camera stOresa.jcio 60a cence 331 35, 772.6 7,470.3 199 
Piano and organ stores.......... 128 16, 420.0 3,967.9 69 
Musicistoressenes. «aslo teteis oo... 427 28, 425.8 7,602.2 336 
Opticians? eRe ah. csic.k thie oe 379 19,109.0 1,807.2 134 
Luggage and leather goods stores 177 11,866.5 3,279.8 108 
Health appliance stores.......... 170 7,039.5 640.2 118 
Monument dealers............... 204 9,591.7 1,646.9 165 
Toy and hobby shops........... 319 15, 734.9 3,795.1 232 
Record: |barstaws acoso se 210 13, 480.0 3,259.6 148 
Rebistores ret eeen ccc biccsccsnk 212 4,822.1 935.0 210 
Religious goods stores........... 58 2,749.8 1,078.0 38 
Wioolistores alert, tees sealers 250 5,022.8 1,861.0 236 
Other retail stores.............. 2,044 146, 380.8 27,770.3 1,609 
Totals, All Stores........ 153,620 | 22,695,068.9 | 2,819,187.6 122, 456 


Paid Employees 


Last 
Week of 


November 


No. 


1,210 
214 
7,992 
218 
2,326 


997 
239 
462 
3,239 
3,448 
333 
4,038 
2,600 
1,060 
490 
1,016 
877 
503 
287 
399 
770 
453 
174 
165 
258 
3,359 


Total 
Payroll 
for Year 


$000 


668,965 | 2,151,577.1 


3.—Value of Retail Trade and Percentage Change, by Kind of Business Group, 1961 and 1966 


Censuses 
Percentage Percentage 
. . 1966 Census 1966 Census 
Kind of Business Group 1961 Census (1961 base) ohne (1966 base) a 
$’000 $7000 $7000 
Grocery and combination stores.................. 3, 703, 787 5,207,546 +40.6 5,351,614? +44.5 
Allfotherifoodistores -) Semen. +. .nio. ae 594, 453 698, 296 +17.5 553, 744 — 6.8 
Departmentistoresssn nen... Pee ee, 1,550,618 2,143,614 58 1,973,727 2 Ae 
Generalistores tani abies) nes eee 607 , 368 we me He ay 
Variety storesi,..:...0.) eee cele 373,879 ee ¥ 
Motor vehicle dealers 2,598,816 as os fs Ne 
Service stations and garages 1,492,121 1,873, 759 +25.6 1,873,544 +25.6 
Men’s clothing stores 246, 904 379, 865 AP 357 , 363 +44.7 
Women’s clothing stores 315,017 421,494 i 418, 883 As 
Family clothing stores 250, 942 i & 
Shoelstoresw nee aa. ae 195,179 277, 535 260, 621 
Hardware stores 299,619 BA a 
Furniture, TV, radio and appliances 572,451 BS 739,836 
Buelidealers sich eyeeth as c-8 2) teens Me Oey 346, 691 475,216 475,216 
Drug stores........ 467, 281 a i bes ; 
Jewellery stores 144,922 a a 2 a8 
All other stores 2,312,902 | 3,416,558 +47.7 3,705,345 +60.2 
Totals, All Stores....................... 16,072,950 22,695,069 


1 Includes groceries, confectionery and sundries stores. 
rants, beauty parlours, etc.) operating in department store locations. 


2 Includes ‘‘service trade’’ 


concessions (restau- 
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Service Trades* 


Changes within the service sector of the economy can best be measured and analysed 
by comparing the results obtained in each census of merchandising and services since, 


at present, intercensal surveys provide only partial coverage of this large and diversified 
field. 


Consumer expenditures on services—at least, those considered within the scope of 
the census—have increased rapidly in recent years. Examination of the 1961-66 rates 
of change within the following key economic areas shows that the service trades have 
developed at a faster rate than most other important measurements. 


Rate of 

Change 

Indicator 1961-66 

p.c 

Gronsena ULOn a MLO NObama recta terete tei iaicets AOE leas Seo earch ee ces ae fan, 
PERVACESOIAGES. Sica acces ene inns be Rea ee oc a Ey a ee + 53.9 
HST SONAIBUICOUIB 2h a tee ee nah < hare ee eee esse salt pace aoe ee «cathe aaa aaa aie culo 
Rersonalkdisposab leancome ss .inc.uceah bien OR thos es eee ole i an + 48.3 
Persona OHSUINEH EXPENGILULEs oo Miars sere oct aus tos aoe ARS ors tt ce + 42.4 
Retail trade....... LEP een Oe eee ac ee + 41.1 
Peneapitay persona lin Com EVs. .r./s.ce eet ote oc eee «Ao Os ks phe Ase Serene i Oe0 


At the present rate of growth, the receipts of service trades covered by the census 
will have more than doubled their 1961 levels by the end of the present decade. 


In the census, service trades are divided into six main categories, each of which is further 
stratified by kind of business. These main categories—and the most important classi- 
fications within each—are as follows:— 


Amusement and Recreation Group—theatres (regular, movie and drive-in); bowling alleys 
and billiard parlours; health clubs; golf courses; and race tracks. 


Business Services Group—advertising agencies; sign-painting shops; chartered and certified 
accountants; addressing, duplicating, typing and mailing services; credit agencies; and 
employment agencies. 


Personal Services Group—barber shops; beauty salons; laundries; dry cleaners and dyers; 
shoe repair shops; valet service, pressing and repair shops; and dressmakers. 


Repair Services Group—welding shops; locksmiths; gunsmiths; and tool and cutlery repair 
shops. 


Hotel, Tourist Camp and Restaurant Group—hotels (full-year and seasonal); motels; tourist 
courts, cabins, etc.; hunting and fishing camps; eating places; refreshment booths and 
stands; fish-and-chip shops; cocktail lounges, bars and nightclubs; taverns, beverage 
rooms and public houses; caterers; and industrial restaurants. 


Miscellaneous Services Group—tfuneral directors; photographers (commercial and portrait); 
developing, printing and enlarging services; automobile and truck rentals; collection 
agencies; driving schools; window cleaning; and building maintenance services. 


It should be noted that in Table 4, which shows service trades by province and by 
kind of business group for 1961 and 1966, the 1966 totals are slightly understated, to 
the extent that service trade concessions operating in department store locations, such 
as beauty parlours, restaurants and shoe repairs, are considered as department store 
sales and are therefore included in retail trade. 


* 1966 Census of Canada, Vol. VIII (Services), (Catalogue Nos. 97-641 to 97-647), published at intervals during 
69. 
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4.—Service Trades, by Province and by Kind of Business Group, 1961 and 1966 Censuses 


Province and Kind of Business 
Group 


Business services. 

Personal services. rere 
Wepainsenvcesma epee aa eee: 
Hotels and restaurants............ 
Miscellaneous services............. 


Prince Edward Island............. 
Amusement services.............. 
Business services.................. 
Personal services...............-.- 
HVepalTISOnvicess yes cerest ie ses 
Hotels and restaurants............ 
Miscellaneous services............. 


Business services... 
Personal services. . 
Hepat SCLV ICES seen aciosc sa erase 
Hotels and restaurants............ 
Miscellaneous services............. 


New Brunswick................... 
Amusement services.............. 
Business services.....)............ 
IRersonalservices:...9.; 022s. 00 0.08 
Rep aimsenvices cas ane ee 
Hotels and restanrants............ 
Miscellaneous services............. 


Quebec.. Feet eee ety 
Amusement services. Meas en een ts 
Business services.................. 
Personal services.................. 
Repairservices. ........6 00. s can nn 
Hotels and restaurants............ 
Miscellaneous services............. 


Business services. 

Personal services. Dae 
Riepairiservicesiy.tis.ni.). felncn 
Hotels and restaurants............ 
Miscellaneous services............. 


Business ServiceS....0......0000.0. 
Personal serviceS......,......0.:-5 
Repaliisenviceshre cra ee a 
Hotels and restaurants............ 
Miscellaneous services............. 


Jen Seed or eae 
Personal services. 

Repair services. er 
Hotels and restaurants. . eee ees 
Miscellaneous services. 


Locations Receipts 
Percentage Percentage 

1966 Change 1961 1966 Change 
1961-66 1961-66 

No. $’000 $’000 
1,167 + 39.9 31, 116.4 47,155.0 + 51.5 
137 + 57.5 1,360.4 3,997.5 + 193.8 
49 + 104.2 960.1 2,178.0 + 126.9 
323 + 32.4 2,870.7 4,323.6 + 650.6 
10 — 44.4 440.8 72.4 — 83.6 
601 + 40.7 16, 580.0 32,383.1 + 95.3 
47 + 38.2 8,904.4 4,200.4 — 62.8 
362 + 0.6 6,442.3 9,554.7 + 48.3 
32 + 562.4 618.9 1,284.4 + 107.5 
8 + 14.3 230.3 275.7 tL ORa 
127 — 1.6 1,143.8 1,448.6 + 26.6 
20 — 20.0 151.8 319.8 + 110.7 
150 + 0.7 3,887.7 5,659.8 + 45.6 
25 — 18.8 409.8 566.4 + 38.2 
2,678 + 5.5 64,109.0 92,186.5 + 43.8 
219 + 56.4 5,537.0 9,260.5 + 67.2 
116 + 31.8 3,018.0 6,563.2 + 117.5 
1,129 + 8.7 10, 013.8 13, 704.5 + 36.9 
74 — 33.3 2,163.4 1,480.1 — 31.6 
958 — 3.9 35, 761.7 49, 915.9 + 39.6 
182 + 11.7 7,615.1 11, 262.3 + 47.9 
2,236 + -8.2 42, 465.9 77, 433.6 + 82.3 
190 + 42.9 5,547.0 7,716.8 39/1 
89 + 58.9 2,420.2 4,574.4 + 89.0 
934 + 4.7 7,299.1 10, 063.7 + 37.9 
71 — 22.0 844.1 1,248.9 + 47.4 
822 + 5.8 21,661.2 40, 746.9 + 88.1 
130 + 11.1 4,694.3 13, 087.9 + 178.8 
27,232 + 14.4 821,379.38 | 1,252,882.1 + 652.5 
1,707 + 29.0 63, 240.2 107, 697.6 + 70.3 
994 + 29.8 71,008.6 119, 760.1 + 68.7 
10,172 + 138.1 109, 869.8 162, 050.7 + 47.5 
689 — 14.3 14, 264.2 17, 139.0 + 20.2 
12,202 + 14.9 479, 415.2 687, 737.7 + 43.5 
1,468 + 13.3 83, 581.3 158, 497.0 + 89.6 
34,518 + 7.8 | 1,175,641.8 | 1,839,281.4 + 56.4 
2,628 + 36.7 113, 898.8 210, 427.9 + 84.7 
2,236 + 25.8 132, 930.8 254, 120.5 + 91.2 
14,119 + 6.9 171, 069.6 250, 963.0 + 46.7 
948 — 16.4 25,145.0 24,911.3 — 0.9 
12,565 + 3.0 601, 484.6 840, 454.2 + 39.7 
2,022 + 14.3 131, 113.0 258, 404.5 + 97.1 
4,058 + 5.3 153, 921.0 216, 718.3 + 40.8 
433 + 8.0 12,817.1 17,176.3 + 34.0 
215 + 13.8 11,014.9 20, 145.8 + 82.9 
1,489 + 11.7 20, 243.5 25, 305.0 + 265.0 
173 — 30.0 , 169.2 2,183.5. — 32.7 
1,541 + 4.1 92, 825.8 122, 239.9 + 31.7 
207 +) 2.0 13, 850.5 29,717.8 + 114.6 
4,366 + 2.4 123, 925.0 165, 003.1 + 33.1 
563 — 10.6 8,087.7 10,675.7 + 32.0 
165 + 15.4 5,155.2 8,402.7 + 63.0 
1,445 + 10.3 13, 142.0 18,251.1 + 38.9 
245 — 23.0 3,599.7 4,206.6 + 16.9 
1,719 + 3.7 85,651.7 111, 674.3 + 30.4 
229 + 12.3 8,288.7 11,792.7 + 42.3 
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4,—Service Trades, by Province and by Kind of Business Group, 
1961 and 1966 Censuses—concluded 


Locations Receipts 
Province or Territory and 
Kind of Business Group Percentage Percentage 
1961 1966 Change 1961 1966 Change 
1961-66 1961-66 
No. No. $000 $000 
PID OPEa eee A TASER Fe Ae 5,921 6,751 + 14.0 238, 268.2 351,374.38 + 47.5 
Amusement services.............. 568 685 + 20.6 16,972.7 28,571.1 + 68.3 
SUSINESS BEPVICES..o0.< cep ee enc 341 434 + 27.3 17653). 1 30,173.0 + 71.9 
PBrsOnGl Ber VICES wi. kie5.0> cece Genes 1, 966 2,416 + 22.9 28, 463.9 42,756.4 + 60.2 
Repair services................... 397 349 — 12.1 8,836.2 7,345.8 — 16.9 
Hotels and restaurants............ 2,257 2,455 + 8.8 134, 342.2 197,750.9 + 47.2 
Miscellaneous services............. 392 412 + 65.1 32,100.1 44,777.1 + 39.5 
British Columbia.................. 8,957 10, 222 + 14.1 314, 417.2 522, 931.9 + 66.3 
Amusement services.............. 598 807 + 34.9 24,903.7 44, 556.8 + 78.9 
Business seivicesis: wach een sche 3: 628 761 + 21.2 28,307.1 46,076.7 + 62.8 
Personal services.................. 2,973 3, 466 + 16.6 42 377.1 66, 929.7 + 57.9 
PLODAIT SET VICES). oa eases te hs seen acete 296 243 — 17.0 6,110.9 6,523.5 +) © 6.8 
Hotels and restaurants............ 3,965 4,374 + 10.3 182, 130.0 298, 125.1 + 63.7 
Miscellaneous services............. 497 571 + 14.9 30, 588.4 60,720.1 + 98.5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 156 201 + 28.8 8,163.7 12, 480.5 + 52.9 
Amusement services.............. 12 21 + 75.0 307.0 540.9 + 76.2 
Buemess Services. .....8520..... 2! 4 5 + 25.0 85.7 VR Ss} + 37.1 
Personal Services: .......kee ennees 22 33 35 + 6.1 480.9 684.4 + 42.3 
mensir hervaicess. 2.00 $e. Eee 5 6 + 20.0 34.9 196.3 + 462.5 
Hotels and restaurants............ 94 121 + 28.7 7,047.7 10,570.6 + 50.0 
Miscellaneous services...... ae, 8 13 + 62.5 207.5 370.8 + 78.7 
BPATIRGS: 5.2. ott «cae AR tale 84,765 93,791 + 10.6 | 2,979,849.8 | 4,587,001.4 + 53.9 
Amusement services............. 5,835 7,422 + 27.2 253, 290.5 441,905.5 + 74.5 
Business services................. 4,024 5,072 + 26.0 272, 684.0 492,387.6 + 80.6 
Personal services................. 32,123 35,655 + 11.0 406, 974.2 596, 480.7 + 46.6 
Repair services.........:......... 3,446 2,828 — 17.9 64, 760.2 65,572.2 + 1.3 
Hotels and restaurants.......... 34, 626 37,508 + 8.3 | 1,660,787.8 | 2,397,258.4 + 44.3 
Miscellaneous services............ 4,711 5,306 + 12.6 $21,353.1 593, 397.0 + 84.7 


Subsection 2.—Intercensal Surveys of Retail, Wholesale and 
Service Trades 
Retail Trade 


The trend of retail trade is one of the most accurate barometers of the economic health 
and well-being of the nation. In 1967, retailers accounted for 57.1 p.c. of personal dispos- 
able income available to Canadians and 63.1 p.c. of total personal expenditure on con- 
sumer goods and services. The value of retail sales, estimated from intercensal sample 
surveys, increased by 31 p.c. during the period 1964-68. 


Table 5 gives estimates of retail sales by province and by kind of business in two parts: 
1964-67 on the 1961 base; and 1967 and 1968 on a partial (i.e., definitional) 1966 base. 
The new series for the 1961-68 period, revised in accordance with 1966 Census definitions 
and results, will be available in 1969 (see p. 910). Commencing in 1967 (second series), 
a new kind-of-business classification was introduced called ‘‘general merchandise stores’. 
Such stores were previously included as part of the “all other stores” category but were 
taken out of that category as part of the reclassification of non-department store opera- 
tions of department stores, made necessary by definitional changes in the 1966 Census. 
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5.—Retail Trade, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1964-67 (1961 Base) and 1967-68 
(1966 Base) 


1961 Base 1966 Basel 
Province and Kind of Business Percent 
age 
1964 1965 19662 1967 1967 1968P Change 
1967-68 
$000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 || $’000,000 | $’000,000 
Province 
Newfoundland). eetue..)......ce eee ae 340 375 405 429 447 471 + 5.4 
Prince Edward Island................ 92 98 101 106 106 112 + 6.2 
NowaiScotial.£ eres. ane dee 663 711 754 801 791 867 + 9.6 
Newabrunswack wo eres eee anes ee 507 559 580 603 604 654 + 8.2 
Quebecsyrty eres scons 5,108 5,515 5,857 6,271 6,274 6, 460 + 3.0 
Ontario: aside ee th acs clo deel 7,299 7,951 8,497 8,941 9,023 9,807 + 8.7 
Man ito bakes. Meteo ce ee 887 937 1,029 1,108 1,110 1,146 +-3.2 
saskatchewan. eee. eee 912 967 1,024 1,062 1,059 1,071 + 1.1 
Alberta ee s2 ee cal chee 1,503 1,599 1,748 1,883 1,885 , 2,028 + 7.6 
British Columbias:)..2..........2-.-. 2,040 2,242 2,421 2,581 2,591 2,796 + 7.9 
Canadase.k. 2... dteee| 19352 20,954 22,416 23, 785 23,890 25,412 + 6.4 
Kind of Business 
Grocery and combination stores...... 4,356 4,655 4,989 5,304 5,304 5,671 + 6.9 
Allother food stores............/.0... 718 767 827 854 854 888 + 4.0 
Department stores...........2..+...: 1,924 2,054 2,201 2,372 2,158 2,376 +10.1 
General merchandise stores........... 4 4 4 4 720 772 + 7.2 
General'stores, 4 2.8 ...4 sa.) ety n 670 700 752 798 849 895 + 5.4 
Variety stores esoerees secieeterress 463 550 628 701 526 494 — 6.1 
Motor vehicle dealers................. 3,379 3,847 3,904 3,935 3,935 4,243 + 7.8 
Service stations and garages.......... 1,788 1,903 2,033 2,170 2,170 2,332 + 7.4 
Men's clothing stores................. 315 333 342 308. 353 367 + 4.1 
Women’s clothing stores.............. 363 385 414 440 441 453 + 2.7 
Family clothing stores................ 269 288 304 325 330 344 + 4.3 
Shoeestores) + (ae we. «10 eee 226 244 263 289 289 301 + 4.1 
Hardware tones, 40. ¢--h sae 328 344 375 401 401 416 + 3.8 
Furniture, TV, radio and appliance 
SULOLOS rae peepee en nee ie 643 701 763 812 822 859 + 4.5 
Buelidealers,,... 0. 89%, 92.<..:\:, Saw 357 362 368 394 394 411 + 4.4 
Drucsstoressarrppen sot ee or ace 538 586 643 696 696 730 + 4.9 
Jewelleryistores.ew enn). oan 180 194 204 221 221 226 + 2.4 
Allothermstoressye ene ese eens 2,834 3,041 3,406 3,720 3,427 3,634 + 6.0 
1 The 1966 Census definition of department stores (see preceding text). 2 These data for 1966 were derived 
from a sample survey and are therefore dissimilar from the 1966 Census results given in Tables 1-3, 3 Includes 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 4 Prior to 1967, general merchandise stores formed part of the ‘‘All 


other stores’’ category. 


Chain* and Independent Stores.—Within the framework of retail trade, chains 
and independent retailers compete with one another to achieve or retain a viable share 
of the total market. In some kinds of business, such as general stores, motor vehicle 
dealers, service stations and garages, men’s clothing stores and drug stores, independent 
merchants have maintained a dominant position; in others, such as department stores, 
variety stores and general merchandise stores, chains account for the largest proportion 
of sales. However, the competitive struggle continues without interruption, particularly 
among grocery and combination stores, women’s clothing stores and shoe stores. The 
constantly shifting balance between chain and independent stores is shown in Tables 6 
and 7. The former indicates the rate of growth in each kind of business from 1967 to 
1968 (figures are shown in the last three columns of Table 5) and the latter shows the 
changes in market share held by chain and independent retailers in each kind of business. 


* A retail chain is defined by DBS as “an organization operating four or more retail stores in the same kind 
of business under the same legal ownership’. 
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6.—Sales of Chain and Independent Stores, by Kind of Business, 1967 and 1968 


Chain Stores Independent Stores 
. . Per- Per- 
Kind of Business 
centage centage 
1967 1968 Change 1967 1968 Chance 
1967-68 1967-68 
$’000,000 | $000,000 $000,000 | $000,000 

Grocery and combination stores...............-. 2,533 2,757 + 8.8 2,771 2,915 + 5.2 
Mtmocher 1000: StOLes ..5.. 6. Nose cscs scene arenes 67 70 + 4.5 787 818 + 3.9 

BRUT D ENGNG, SUORCS He acc) cic ea os yeni 1 10/0/clnpouste eres 2,158 2,376 +10.1 _ — —_— 
General merchandise stores............000ce00es 503 549 + 9.1 217 223 + 2.8 
BIEHOERE STOLE aeidek osies coe Rte acces pamawereiers 78 84 + 8.0 771 811 + 5.2 
BEASTIE VIA COLES GR Col, oils siete a Melsin soba sininiaiwigieicis 430 394 — 8.3 96 99 + 3.6 
MPOCOE Veliicledealers.. 25.6. fb acces caw eisasleese 60 63 + 4.8 3,875 4,180 + 7.9 
Service stations and garages..................06- 50 61 +20.8 2,120 2270 + 7.1 
BROMCIOUHING SLOLTES «6 date eae sic ees is eisinew eee 56 66 +17.6 297 301 + 1.5 
Women’s clothing stores.............:.ceeeeeeues 144 150 + 4.3 297 303 + 2.0 
meamilyiclothing’stores!.2. 096.08. ccceawieesen es 82 88 + 7.3 248 256 + 3.2 
PROOBRDOTCH). SoAahite ocice 5 Oey toss o.caie wiasataivisuslens 124 130 + 5.2 165 170 + 3.3 
EEAOVATO SUOLCS it cots ko ete ances bevaae neues 65 71 + 8.1 336 346 + 3.0 
Furniture, TV, radio and appliance stores........ 138 148 + 7.0 684 711 + 4.0 
Sine) dealers. AGS. EF... cscs hd detest ecnais ce sear asins 43 48 +11.7 351 363 + 3.5 
Drug stores.... 95 103 + 9.0 601 627 + 4.2 
Jewellery stores. 64 67 + 4.6 157 159 + 1.5 
BPUEGUN OL BUOLES aati co cite te ect ae e/a i caie vice lesieien 1,327 1,404 + 5.7 2,100 2,230 + 6.2 
MTotalsMAM Storesi09 2h ...50525 secre s 8,018 8,629 + 7.6 15,872 16,783 + 5.7 


7.—Market Share of Chain and Independent Stores, by Kind of Business, 1967 and 1968 


Chain Stores Independent Stores 
Kind of Business 

1967 1968 1967 1968 

p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Grocery and combination stores.............cceeeeeeeeeeeeens 47.8 48.6 52/2 51.4 
BRPODOET AOOC SLOTS. 5 cee tee ek aie ccoote aratat tier hah eelele one cco ats tie 7.8 7.9 92.2 92.1 

MUEPATLINENG SLOLES* . «a: cee eh eats lecei pd as sleeeiece sialalep-sleatadials 100.0 100.0 — 5 
seneral merchandise Stores: ).)jehs,- .jsi0iesc.e.s.0aaieiecis oeeiscieis selsies 69.9 71.2 30.1 28.8 
BEAMCTALSCOLCS coe s.sraree ene © cae srnaefeine cate Ad ecoaaeeels Tea eals 9.1 9.4 90.9 90.6 
REL OL Ys EOL EG, oterarssct overeat Rc vaNet Ad OWN EIA rE TATE Tava aA RE OREAT GS TR TIE 81.8 79.9 18.2 20.1 
BROPOTAV CHICKS GERLETS a cle: agence $susys yea rei eus sabierepa eihs tafe. ave wravoroiays 1.5 1.5 98.5 98.5 
Morvice stations and garages. .0. va. eo acecccneecesacecececaa’t 2.3 2.6 97.7 97.4 
Beer ClOGUINS BLOTS Ao ct es mci ciaiew ceinleiaioiunisisaruearseseeGuiinsenciite 15.9 17.9 84.1 82.1 
Women’s clothing stores.... 32.7 30.2 67.3 66.8 
Family clothing stores.... Be 24.8 25.5 765.2 74.5 
RES LOLCE 3 Sore cox A rors apieth wien oe reer ace) ted ae ee sisltas eek ‘eisls 42.9 43.3 57.1 56.7 
MBATASVALE BLOTS (c5 chen) loss beitcesis.s sisi voile cite Sete ethene 16.3 17.0 83.7 83.0 
Furniture, TV, radio and appliance stores.................005. 16.8 ez 83.2 82.8 
MLC OT IOP Aisha o's biorce potadios mraerkians fire masta Tenner eres nae nee 11.0 uN 7/ 89.0 88.3 
EE ALOLOS A, (cnn felt reenter «cals oteiettal aiaieteccboretotag ste sieate hele oloteteiane ait 13.6 14.2 86.4 85.8 
PERPETION VS LOLS CEE ots mec eet <ele eee eeb ne thee sAetee 29.1 29.7 70.9 70.3 
Petia ber BhOres set. ow. 5 fa is Se tow ecfastes hla aienieaieeanis 38.7 38.6 61.3 61.4 
eT OtSis, CAL SLOT eSans te ones awis «ies ie oes 9 ae 33.6 34.0 66.4 66.0 


Department Stores.—In 1968, department stores accounted for a higher proportion 
of total sales than most other forms of retailing (exceeded only by grocery and combina- 
tion stores and motor vehicle dealers). Their sales of $2,376,100,000 represented. 9.4 p.c. 
of the total retail trade and 12.1 p.c. of the business done by competing firms (all trades 
other than motor vehicle dealers, fuel dealers and parts of the “all other stores” classi- 
fication). Department store sales in 1968 were 10.1 p.c. higher than in 1967, the largest 
increase among the 18 specified trades. However, growth of the various departments 
within the department stores has not been consistent, as Table 8 shows. 
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8.—Department Store Sales, by Departments, 1967 and 1968 


Sales 
Percentage 
Department Change 
1967 1968 1967-68 
$’000 $’000 
Women’s and misses’ dresses, housedresses, aprons and uniforms............ 65, 796 69, 043 + 4.9 
Women’s and*misses’ coats'and siits§.s)..... 00... ...9s0 ee essen ensues 50,623 53,760 + 6.2 
Women's/and misses isportswears.daccene eee ae ee ee eee 87,617 96,518 +10.2 
TCE Saeco a aac ocr ois eet oo at DERI Mae tere SOG ao OEE MO ASS moor 16,592 15,349 a ic) 
Infants’ and children’s wear and nursery equipment.....................-. 60, 549 66,715 +10.2 
Girls “and teenage girls wear. <ccteoe Toke tes ae eso abe enoe crs 36, 136 39,358 + 8.9 
Lingerievand women's\sleepwear-..4-6. 2 ce see ee. ee mone 44,399 47,162 et Gao 
Intimate apparel Pacteccc. Rete ths sc thrc t Aen ners oe aA Oso, Sr EE eRe RACED 34,443 35,573 + 3.3 
IU BU esas Bc ee Se A A ae oe, I A. PS See 12,317 12,536 + 1.8 
Women s:andygirls’ hosiery: o....ssateee aoe noe eee a. ee ores eee 33,920 41,372 +22.0 
Women’s and girls’ gloves, mitts and accessories....................2...00 39,365 41,867 + 6.4 
Womens’, misses’ and children’s footwear...............:seesseeneecseueess 71,845 77,738 + 8.2 
Mentoxclo timer ye ciayy ctttite cam aioe enn AEE Wetec cor epee ten ee ae nee 88,031 97,117 +10.3 
Mentsfurnis hin gs)... ssda. Sete co tina asttee eee Rea essa oe Re est eee 118,911 131, 206 +10.3 
Boys clochingsand furmsihings enone ta eee ee eee Fae evs eee 48,812 /52, 634 + 7.8 
Mentstand boys footweanr® xc 3h oahde ee ee ee de ee 40,115 45,057 +12.3 
Hood*and kindredsproducts......¢¢.¢ee or Le ee ee ee ee 111, 883 126, 488 +13.1 
Toiletries) cosmetics andidrugss....f eno eta eee ee eee = er 102, 087 116,470 +14.1 
Photographiciequipment and suppliecss. 4.4 ee ee eee ane 32,391 35, 107 + 8.4 
BS Veyerer goat keke ea earac ert: em CH en Bee, ONE A as, BRE Semper TR Te eee 33, 593 34,095 + 1.5 
Linensiandvdomestics wmaph. Shc aoe. de ce Me ketenes 59,048 61, 460 + 4.1 
Smallwarestandinotiona ter creer. tes er een eae ey to ee eee 30,324 31,681 + 4.5 
Ghinaand'elasswarésn icc eee snot eee. ee ree ee ee 34,468 38, 055 +10.4 
IS LOOEIGOV CLIN Gs erie cies oa ee Toe coe ee i ret ear 54,500 59, 350 + 8.9 
Draperies, curtains and furniture coverings..................0000ce vee eeee 41,428 44,809 + 8.2 
Lamps, pictures, mirrors and all other home furnishings.................... 20,422 22,324 + 9.3 
JOB gab AT Cet ae cee Rae nMe. C O-  LROI Deat = cra Rr Sg Si CURR ee HRD 112,013 120,396 se (het) 
Majoniapp lian Ces detis.: 80: lea ee CE a, aie Cs i ee 93,505 104,358 +11.6 
PUVA 1O peat CAA LC, yeoce I cecat act ck ACP cess op PT oP Ad 81,637 93, 743 +14.8 
Housewares and small electrical appliances.........................00- ee ee 67,969 76,219 +12.1 
iHardwate; paints wallpaper. Cees... .2. 2 ei; es ee te Se one 54,285 63 , 322 +16.6 
Plumbing, heating and building materials.....................e0-.e0ceueees 18,051 19,778 + 9.6 
Jewellery mercer niece orca aie ey ee OC Ee ois 4 AE 42,446 44,287 + 4.3 
FRO Veranda Cs ais et ain oC, can. RNY socks MN Sle API ect ee 43,727 49,016 +12.1 
Spoutinewoods and luegageur. ree a eae eee en en 56, 886 64, 796 +13.9 
Stationery. books:;andimagazinestaase. eaters nee a en oe 58, 033 62,577 + 7.8 
Gasoline, oil, auto accessories, repairs and supplies.......................- 39,004 47,146 +20.9 
Reps ops meals and lmnop Ae SE) ROE, ie GR tae ee: gee ce 43,700 48,916 +11.9 
ecelpisirom: repairs and ServACes..),e eerie are es eee ee 
Al otheridepartments: dicen sok etc Re oe Hee ea ee eae } 76, 958 88,702 +15.3 
Totals, All Departments.............00.0.0.000 00 ccc cece eee ee 2,157,824 | 2,376,100 +10.1 


Voluntary Group Stores.—In order to stem the continuing encroachment of chains 
and department stores on many kinds of business, independent retailers have turned 
increasingly in recent years to affiliation in a voluntary group organization. For a number 
of reasons, this strategy has met with widely varying degrees of success in the four trades 
principally affected by the voluntary group concept—grocery and combination stores, 
drug stores, hardware stores and variety stores. Through such group affiliation, inde- 
pendent retailers were afforded the opportunity to gain many, if not all, of the benefits 
enjoyed by chain store firms—mass purchasing power, centralized buying, lower per-unit 
advertising costs and a number of important management services. As sponsors and/or 
suppliers of many voluntary groups, wholesalers also gained, particularly through the 
streamlining of their selling and order-filling systems. 


The effects of voluntary group activity during the 1964-67 period are shown in Table 
9. In the case of grocery and combination stores and hardware stores, sales by affiliated 
independent retailers grew at a much faster rate than both non-affiliated independents 
and chains. Variety stores operating in a voluntary group setting out-paced non-affili- 
ated stores but lagged behind the chains (possibly because the latter category included 
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the department store outlets of variety chain organizations). Only affiliated drug stores 
fared badly, increasing at less than one third of the rate of growth experienced by non- 
affiliated drug stores and chains. 


9.— Retail Sales in Selected Trades, classified by Chain, Voluntary Group and Non-affiliated 
Retailers, 1964 and 1967 


Sales 
Percentage 
Store Type Change 
1964 1967 1964-67 
$000 $000 
Grocery and Combination Stores..................... 02. cece eee eee ees 4,355,948 | 5,304,102 +21.8 
POOEHOLSCE CHAIN MUOTCS . ook meer etry Baer oo poG AAS Soe > hee REE Ree 2,057,748 | 2,532,813 +23 .1 
BAOEDERUCHLIStOLES mre Oo cfn viet ao adv ce tea en at yy) ae eh 2,298,200 | 2,771,289 +20.6 
WONMIUABY PEOUD SEOLES Tocca tren tte amen OEE Ca Res 1,016,951 1,579,197 +66.3 
INoncs fA TCE SU ORES Me ctererscecevererpecre d Orete rn erarocememinrrineranenn meta: 1,281,249 1,192,092 — 7.0 
p.c. p.c. 
Sales of voluntary group stores as a proportion of independent store sales 44.2 57.0 
; $000 $000 
SE LOL CN or eer acti Nera crac ite ers oie ore reac caa i ater e ee nae Ae 537, 644 696, 011 +29.5 
PO OLPORA LE CH Aa SLOLCS enc saterere er racine 0 vere wists aie eceaeneepegate Seatee/eie’e Sa Ate 63, 621 94,849 +49.1 
HUCCHCNGEIE SUOLCS PE coccc. cc eich en eee nee 654 sMee pepe oe caite ns «dsralans 474, 023 601, 162 +26.8 
IVa an baltsy 1 20 OUD SLORES accoratuenersesrsray ner ain’ siscenretomnnresocsie room Veyron romeo O 301,873 849,685 +16.8 
iNonsathilateckatones 4. Seiva.cisukntal& Seis Acklaletaeiaete Mbieaserem lannuice 172,150 251,627 +46.2 
p.c. Dies 
Sales of voluntary group stores as a proportion of independent store sales 63.7 58.1 
$’000 $000 
BEATULVEAUG SUOTOS WEE cs fe PORE och Naren in 5 eb bicrare dope tirs ong she a sas 328, 409 400,961 +22.1 
GrOEpOLAce CHAIN: STOPES says cetsnarroeenh even aaah ratte rare rah eer oa nena Rceneerarnn Fini 46,710 65,349 +39.9 
Indenendentistores £ a. FAg. 9 Hg Ry Be oad ae BER CEES oe Bhd A 281,699 335, 612 +19.1 
Wohintany group stores: Stak t.d..: Be dys cistecc done Gitte AUP abso MSS eee s 105,506 192,379 +82.3 
Nona faa ted StOLeSee. ERE cs bc Roe ke eek IE RE ooh s Get. Bee 176,198 TORS OUR —18.7 
p.c. p.c. 
Sales of voluntary group stores as a proportion of independent store sales 37.5 57.3 
$000 $000 
BArIOy, StOLCS Hy. 3.05.00: « a Bess odo IOS Aor t DR ee oy Bis Shehe Beales 462, 902 701,417 +51.5 
SRO PDOTA CO, CHAIN SLOPES 2astamcnsers, cur ens CRI Ete Neem aN IRAVaRN 384, 895 604, 986 +57.2 
BNCEHENGENt HLOLES cabs sees. andes Aa CRE ee rea os Een Sa 78, 007 96,431 +23 .6 
Voluntary group stores. Sah. $6. BsBeewke. trom - SOR => AP aS 82,145 44,974 +39.9 
INontafiliated storesen. 5. & ). Bob scigec ck « MR aR oc hea Ae Ee 45, 862 61,457 +12.2 
p.c. p-c. 
Sales of voluntary group stores as a proportion of independent store sales 41.2 46.6 
1 Series 1, Table 5. 2 Includes department store outlets operated by variety store chains. 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—The largest homogeneous group of commodities sold 
within the confines of retail outlets is embodied in the classification ‘‘new motor vehicles’”’. 
In the only current survey of retail trade carried on at the commodity level (all others 
are based on “‘kind of business’), new motor vehicles are taken to include private pas- 
senger cars and taxis, trucks, buses and other commercial vehicles sold at retail. 


As shown in Table 10, sales of new motor vehicles in 1968 exceeded the $3,000,000,000- 
mark for the first time. Automobile dealers and distributors effected sales of 887,007 
new motor vehicles with a value at the consumer level of $3,110,630,000; this occurred 
despite the fact that, commencing in 1967, automobile manufacturers and distributors 
were requested to report sales based on the actual cost to purchasers, rather than on manu- 
facturers’ suggested list prices as in previous years. 


Table 11 shows new motor vehicle sales, by type of vehicle and by source of origin, 
for 1967 and 1968. It will be noted that sales of overseas-manufactured vehicles in- 
creased considerably more than those of domestic and United States manufacture— 
47.4 p.c. compared with 8.8 p.c.—but accounted for less than one twelfth of the total value. 
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10.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1959-68 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
ee 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
INE ORCC ats PEO CH OCIE 425, 038 1, 240,961,000 77,588 299, 207,000 502, 626 1,540, 168,000 
LGB Oe ccceetere sts, ciesevate ecaresase 447,771 1, 289,073,000 75,417 285,754,000 523, 188 1,574, 827,000 
gL les & ay Beare eras cn res 437,319 1,290, 026,000 74,160 261,382,000 511,479 1,551, 408,000 
LOG 2 eae Naame site 502, 565 1,482,407, 000 82,645 300,509, 000 585, 210 1,782,916, 000 
I Ries AEROS. Aarne ania ctr 557, 787 1,716, 121,000 97,202 345,918,000 654,989 2, 062,039,000 
LOGS AA EE Cire tee 616, 759 1,986, 258,000 109,120 401,544,000 725,879 2,337, 802, 000 
1965 heen. See Ree Rees 708,716 2,267,314, 000 122,279 472,015,000 830,995 2,739,329, 000 
NOGG Sec veectrene an staat cee 694,820 2,274,083, 000 132,611 550, 508, 000 827, 431 2,824,591, 000 
LOOT Serres wei on tie 679,435 2,210,309, 000 135, 872 588 , 057, 000 815,307 2,798,366, 000 
LOGS Peres vcs.cetareur treme te 739,517 2,476, 386,000 147, 490 634, 244, 000 887, 007 3,110,630, 000 


11.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, by Type and Source, 1967 and 1968 


Units Retail Value 
Type of Vehicle and Source 
Percentage Percentage 

1967 1968P Change 1967 1968P Change 
1967-68 1967-68 

No. No. $000 $’000 
Passenger Caf®s..................... 679, 435 739,517 + 8.8 | 2,210,309 | 2,476,386 + 12.0 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture... 605, 049 637,244 + 5.3 | 2,045,733 | 2,238,385 + 9.4 
Overseas manufacture............. 74,386 102,273 + 37.5 164,576 238,001 + 44.6 
Trucks and Buses................. 135, 872 147,490 + 8.5 588, 057 634, 244 + 7.9 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture... 133,330 142, 202 + 6.7 581,367 619,775 + 6.6 
Overseas manufacture............. 2,542 5, 288 +108.0 6, 690 14, 469 +116.3 
Totals, Ail Vehhicles................ 815,307 887, 007 + 8.8 | 2,798,366 | 3,110,630 + 11.2 
Canadian and U.S. manufacture... 738,379 779,446 + 5.6 | 2,627,100 | 2,858,160 + 8.8 
Overseas manufacture............. 76, 928 107,561 + 39.8 171,266 252,470 + 47.4 


Direct Selling.—In addition to being sold in retail stores, consumer goods often 
reach the household user through other, more direct channels of distribution, commonly 
described as ‘direct selling’. These channels are characterized by the fact that the 
commodities handled bypass the retail outlet completely in moving from manufacturer 
to distributor to household consumer. For a number of years, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has conducted a survey of one form of direct selling—that carried on by 
vending machine operators—and has recently initiated a second and more thorough 
examination of the direct selling engaged in by manufacturers and distributors specializing 
in direct-sales methods. 


Vending Machine Operators.—The survey of vending machine operators is designed 
to measure the value of sales through automatic vending machines owned or operated 
by vending machine operators, including soft-drink bottlers engaged in vending activities 
on a regular year-round basis. In 1967, such sales reached a high of $1 19,650,900, 11.3 p.c. 
above the 1966 total. As shown in Table 12, there were 790 vending machine firms in 
this business during 1967, operating more than 91,000 merchandise vending machines 
in a variety of locations across the country. These firms also operated 721 microwave 
and infra-red ovens, as well as 1,431 coin and bill changers. 
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Although vending machines can be used to distribute many types of commodities, 
the largest proportion of sales has been accounted for consistently by three main lines: 
tobacco products; hot drinks; and cold drinks vended in bottles, cans, cartons and dispos- 
able cups. The share of the market held by these three commodity lines rose in 1967 
to $98,060,307, or 82.0 p.c. 


12. Vending Machine Operators, 1959-67 


Year Firms Machines Sales 

No. No. $ 

479 40,237 33,741,900 
521 47°70 38,710,800 
579 65, 028 44,959,700 
600 73,397 57,799, 200 
673 78,477 67,580,000 
651 75,392 78, 561, 800 
764 85,091 89,815, 400 
769 85, 880! 107, 539, 600 
790 93,4411 119,650,900 


1 Includes microwave and infra-red ovens and coin and bill changers. 


13.— Value and Percentage Distribution of Sales by Vending Machine Operators, 
by Product, 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
Product on 
Percentage Percentage 
Sales of Sales of 
Total Total 
$ 3 
SMB HACOO PFO UCtA...44)~ 5% vies sisi e steyee see sioksislateres ales eea esses 54,771, 457 50.9 58,103,111 48.6 
BPOOLOAII Se ee See ooh Saleoe gare clduasncien aye wate 228,056 0.2 502,072 0.4 
Mancand miuk products s.f2escs chester des oOo are 2,744,811 2.6 2,907, 083 2.4 
Cold Drinks— 

Vended in bottles, cans or cartonS...............20000- 5,977,566 5.6 8,768,981 7.3 
Vended in disposable cups: .... 0... cece see e seers 11, 236, 106 10.4 13,522,003 11.3 
Hot drinks (coffee, tea, hot chocolate and cup-vended soup)| 15,941,774 14.8 17,666,212 14.8 
Bulk (unwrapped) confectionery.............02cceeeeceeees 1,255, 469 1.2 1,243, 583 1.0 
PEO KAZO CONLECHONETY coos terete wiacccreseen cers ot cneaene 4,422,518 4.1 4,694,338 3.9 
RRSULICH Wes ese tee ee cen ae Po oraae 4,549,494 4.2 6,079,985 5.1 
Canned hot foods and canned soup.............eeseeeseree 4,914, 231 4.6 4,544,902 3.8 
Fresh foods (sandwiches, salads, casseroles, hot dogs, ete.) 1,334, 739 1.2 1,372,738 12 
Other foods (fruit, potato chips, etC.)...........ecceeeeeee 122,897 0.1 174,144 0.1 
MeREEP BON-OOW ALCMBs AIS RATT «ok schol o dosit ioe piks slide Review 40,525 0.1 71,800 0.1 
Totals, Al Products. s.cck ode. ap wsieivie ses ounactle 107,539, 643 100.0 119, 650, 902 100.0 


Direct Selling by Manufacturers and Specialist Agencies—The first annual survey 
of direct selling was undertaken by DBS during 1968; the only data published previously 
were those contained in 1961 Census, Retail Trade: General Review (Catalogue No. 99-534). 
Unlike the 1961 survey, which covered all firms (manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, 
etc.) engaged even partially in selling goods directly to household consumers, the new 
study was restricted in scope to manufacturers and selected agencies specializing in direct 
sales methods. In order to allow an analysis of growth in this area, data were obtained 
for both 1966 and 1967. 
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As shown in Table 14, the direct sales of manufacturers and specialized agencies 
amounted to $645,586,000 during 1967, an increase of 5.1 p.c. over 1966 and 31.5 p.c. 
over the 1961 total of $490,985,000. Among the industries surveyed, the largest share 
of sales was held by the following, with percentage change from 1961 shown in parentheses: 
dairy products (+19.1); newspapers, magazines and periodicals (+40.7); bakery products 
(—24.5); cosmetics (+62.8); and books (+23.3). Large increases were also recorded 
in direct sales of kitchenware and phonograph records. To supplement these data and 
to provide a more complete coverage of the direct selling field, it is intended to expand 
the survey by stages to include the direct sales of wholesalers, service establishments, 
contractors and others engaged in this form of activity. 


14.—Direct Selling by Manufacturers and Specialist Agencies, 1961, 1966 and 1967 


Methods of Distribution! 
Sales (1967 Sales = 100) 
eae! uae ee = 
(Industry Grouping elephone| Door-to- 
Manu- and/or Door 
1961 1966 1967 facturing Mail- Cant 
Premises Order vassing 

$’000 $’000 $’000 p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Meat) fishvand poultry, ..0.-c eo eee 5,108 5,408 4,925 95 1 2 
Frozenioodsplansaen sures clack piace eee bt 21,799 23,072 44 52 4 
Fruits, vegetables, juices, etc.................... 3,144 5,766 5,607 — — 100 
Dairy products a.nceccunicete ee a eee 156, 833 175,151 186,711 —_— — 100 
Bakeryaproduetsiercn 2a ec ae es 80,812 67, 269 61,000 — — 100 
Canvas awnings, tents, etc.....................6. 1,463 2,845 3,451 SI 10 6 
Clothing eet ne wenn Soe een ee 5,570 8,767 8,667 19 46 12 
Fursvand {umicoats sqicctwec cdc cee «ak REE coe 1,908 2,455 2,590 100 — — 
Marni ture Mcppete cc cee ee eee cr ee eee 3,802 5, 286 5,523 93 5 2 
Stamps, coins and stationery...........0010 4... af 5,634 5,950 6 90 4 
I BKC) Tinea > CAG UOT OR ee he 41,494 45,332 51,164 _— 59 40 
Newspapers, magazines and periodicals.......... 76,479 | 108,743 107,631 1 21 75 
Kitchenware and utensils......................-. 5, 460 16,315 18, 431 5 1 91 
Hleetricalappliances 05:0): <n okt 20,246 32,279 34,617 11 3 85 
Nursery seeds, stock and fertilizer............... + 3,509 3,957 Ag 76 me 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines..................| 11,164 5,807 5,219 — 4 95 
Brushes, soaps and household cleaners........... 15, 408 17,414 17,428 —~ _— 100 
Cosmetics: strcsee meres rete a eee 33,389 50, 102 54, 353 — — 100 
Phonograph records 8,308 14, 453 18,140 — 100 — 
Mis cellaneotis? Arse cers tees be aad sentiole team eee 19,357 25,399 Wei ss 55 18 25 
Totals, All Commodities............... 490,985 | 614,303 | 645,586 8 16 76 


1 The three components specified may not add to 100 p.c. due to omission of sales from roadside stands, market 
stalls, kiosks and other unspecified direct selling channels. 2 Includes leather goods, jewellery and silverware, 
aluminum products, textiles, boats, etc. 


Operating Results of Retail Stores.—As an adjunct to its regular current publica- 
tions on retail trade, DBS in 1963 initiated a triennial series of surveys on the operating 
results of retail stores. In the course of these surveys, data were collected on sales, 
inventory, cost of goods sold, stock turnover and operating expenses. Publications in 
this series include detailed information on the operating results of chain stores and 
independent stores; incorporated and unincorporated businesses; those that own their own 
premises and those that rent; and all types classified by sales size. 


Table 15 gives a summary of profit-and-loss data for a number of trades in the food 
field: grocery stores, fruit and vegetable stores, meat markets, combination stores and 
dairy products stores. The data are expressed in percentage terms, as a proportion of 
the average net sales dollar, and direct comparisons from one trade or category to another 
are therefore possible. 
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15.—Operating Results of Selected Food Stores as a Percentage of Net Sales, 1966 


Nore.—Independent stores include both incorporated and unincorporated businesses. 


Fruit 
BIG die Dairy Products and Grocery Meat 
Combination Stores Stores Vegetable} Stores Markets 
Stores 
Item 
Inde- ° Inde- : Inde- Inde- Inde- 
pendent Chain pendent, Chain pendent | pendent | pendent 
p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
OTS aD a. rr 16.50 21.33 44.05 37.68 21.07 15.91 20.88 
Operating Expenses................ 12.27 17.84 33.00 32.72 14.49 9.66 14.54 
Salaries and Wages— 
SRECHIEIGOS 89h cs pas errens ere cares | | 0.18 \ 1.26 \ 
Other employees!................ 4.89 9.17 14.94 18.89 4.57 2.33 6.05 
Employees’ benefits................ J | 0.61 0.65 
Delivery expenses?................. 1.30 0.27 0.02 2.42 1.90 Lasles 1.60 
Occupancy Expenses................ 3.32 4.55 11.94 viral 5.46 3.96 4.00 
Rent or occupancy cost........... 0.58 2.97 { 4.02 4.67 { 2.23 0.66 1.04 
Heat, light and power............ 0.64 1.75 ge 0.71 0.96 0.82 
Taxes and licences’............... 0.49 0.16 1.20 0.25 0.58 0.62 0.42 
Insurance?®........¢2.+-:. Werecrar stats 0.34 0.08 0.39 0.82 0.42 0.43 0.30 
Repairs and maintenance?......... 0.41 0.46 1.53 0.84 0.87 0.45 0.46 
Depreciation allowances’......... 0.86 0.89 8.05 1.28 0.95 0.85 0.96 
Office and store supplies............ 0.50 0.98 1.75 0.28 1.25 0.49 0.98 
RV OF USING Jase teak de aae dene ens 0.76 1.40 1.12 0.27 0.24 0.30 0.35 
Travelling expenses................. 4 0.19 4 0.23 4 4 4 
KOMI UTICA TIONS fo Seles). .s's oe a en 4 0.06 4 0.25 4 4 4 
Net loss on bad debts.............. 0.16 0.01 0.05 0.03 _— 0.16 0.08 
Alother Expensesx. : ..ho.0c0 60 eens 1.34 0.42 3.19 1.23 1.07 1.29 1.48 
Net Operating Profit............... 4.23 3.49 11.05 4.96 6.58 6.25 6.34 
Non-trading income.................. 0.44 1.08 0.20 3.91 0.88 0.50 0.22 
Non-trading expense.................. 0.14 0.44 0.03 ue 0.47 0.11 0.02 
Net profit before deduction of proprie- 
tors’ salaries, withdrawals and in- 
BORAC LAX: Ba. Melee aid ss ates Oilers 6 sina as 4.53 Aa 11.22 ae 6.99 6.64 6.54 
Net profit before income tax deduction es 4.13 an 8.87 ae. ake 
LOTR i Oe Re are At Leg oe 2.95 a tte Oc 
eainiat Net Profit: . .....5.. 088.0... Sie 2.36 Be 5.92 
1 Except delivery employees. 2 Including salaries and wages of delivery employees. 3 Excluding 
amount attributed to real estate—see ‘‘Rent or occupancy cost’’. 4 Shown in ‘‘All other expenses’’. 


Wholesale Trade 


The sales of wholesalers, as estimated in the course of a monthly sample survey of 
such firms, have increased consistently over the past several years, reaching a new high 
in 1968 of $17,038,000,000, almost 5 p.c. above 1967. Consumer goods wholesalers ex- 
perienced a 7.7-p.c. increase in sales compared with a 2.4-p.c. rise recorded by wholesalers 
of industrial goods. Only in the latter category were there declines in any specific trades; 
the sales of coal and coke, grain, and farm machinery wholesalers were all lower in 1968 
than in the previous year. 


Table 16 shows the annual sales of 26 wholesale business groups (wholesale merchants 
only) during the period 1964-68. These data reflect changes in the wholesale trade series 
brought about by revisions to a 1964 benchmark, updating the figures from the 1951 
benchmark. The intercensal revisions, part of which are included here, were published 
in a special report released by DBS in April 1969. 
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16.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1964-68 


Norte.—Totals do not include the business transactions of manufacturers’ sales branches, agents and brokers, 
primary product dealers and petroleum bulk tank plants and distributors. Components may not add to totals due 
to rounding. 


Percentage 
Kind of Business 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 Change 
1967-68 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 

Consumer Goods Trades.......... 6,132 6,550 6, 956 7,437 8,012 + 7.7 
Automotive parts and accessories. . 522 551 594 644 703 + O52 
Motor vehicles................s00% 187 211 194 220 324 +47.4 
Drugs and drug sundries.......... 302 326 363 388 412 + 6.2 
Clothing and furnishings.......... 169 175 179 189 197 + 4.2 
Roatwear sft. cicasaMeidiat aces 37 39 41 41 43 + 5.4 

Other textiles and clothing acces- ‘ 

BOrles ey dee oie ws Seale Meese iecccaeie ee 295 306 305 315 322 + 1.9 
Household electrical appliances. . . 250 298 346 378 401 + 6.2 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft 

AvInNKss Rasch hres + ain hears 523 557 600 667 715 + 7.2 
Fresh fruits and vegetables....... 346 358 370 386 431 +11.8 
Meat and dairy products.......... 341 397 448 463 469 + 1.1 
Bloor coveringsa.c eset eee 102 105 105 109 111 + 1.9 
Groceries and food specialties..... 2,076 2,240 2,396 2,550 2,746 + 7.7 
Hardware xn csc Cot oie ares siden 454 454 484 491 494 + 0.6 
Other consumer goods............ 529 535 531 596 645 + 8.3 

Industrial Goods Trades.......... 7,122 7,858 8,594 &,814 9,026 + 2.4 
@oalvandicoke?. see meee cee 96 97 84 82 72 —11.9 
Granite aaccew nt cae scenes 1,306 1,306 1,418 1,459 1,443 — 1.1 
Electrical wiring supplies, con- 

struction materials, apparatus 

and equipment.................. 203 232 277 290 298 + 2.8 
Other construction materials and 

supplies, including lumber....... 1,662 1,752 1,929 2,006 2,205 + 9.9 
Farm machinery................ 569 640 723 736 630 —14.3 
Industrial and transportation 

equipment and supplies......... 1,207 1,421 1,594 1,599 1,607 +05 
Commercial, institutional and 

service equipment and supplies. . 240 260 309 356 377 + 6.0 
Newsprint, paper and paper prod- 

ICS AS EGE, Meee 308 322 364 372 392 + 5.4 
Scientific and professional equip- 

MENG. MOM yes ere amie tes ae ee 155 167 199 229 243 + 6.0 
Jrontand steelavence aseassacien ne 423 501 539 530 534 + 0.7 
Junkiand' scrap sae ae nee ae 277 329 354 348 350 + 0.7 
Other industrial goods............ 677 831 803 809 876 + 8.3 

Totals, All Trades........... 13, 255 14, 408 15,550 16,250 17,038 + 4.8 
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In addition to the principal surveys of wholesalers (monthly) and other wholesale 
distributors and agents (annually), two annual surveys of wholesale sales at the com- 
modity level have been completed—farm implements and equipment, and construction 
machinery and equipment. It should be noted that figures on farm implement and equip- 
ment sales are also published monthly, in aggregate form, based on the data reported 
by a panel of major-line companies. 


Farm Implements and Equipment.—After a number of years of steadily increasing 
growth, the sales of farm implements and equipment (valued at wholesale prices) declined 
markedly during 1968 when, at $362,004,000, they were 16.3 p.c. lower than the $432,299,000 
recorded in 1967. Saskatchewan, with the largest volume of sales, suffered the greatest 
decline (24.1 p.c.), its second in two years. Only in British Columbia were sales higher 
(by 7.7 p.c.) than in 1967. 

Table 17 gives data on sales by province and by major group of commodities for 
1964-68. Sales for repair parts, not shown, were $63,092,000 in 1968, 1.8 p.c. higher 
than the record $61,999,000 reached in the previous year. 


17.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province and by Major Group, 1964-68 


Nortr.—Data are based on a commodity survey and therefore exclude sales of other products and receipts from 
ee activities, including repairs, carried out by respondents. The figures are not comparable with those given 
in Table 16, 


: Percentage 
Province and 
Major Group 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 Change 
1967-68 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Province 
Atlantic Provinces.....5.....<00000s 8,044 9,049 11, 259 13,101 10,998 Saki 
RIUCHOC Sere net tk Peer, 32,633 31,664 38,874 49,495 44,945 — 9.2 
PDR EAEIO Re 2 Vis) 2(e, 0 5613 o/s ecto atanste ote 69,385 72,936 87,085 96,865 86, 104 —11.1 
IV ESIS G69 OF a aes oa BIE a ea 45, 230 49,341 55,774 50,923 42,501 —16.5 
ASKS UCHOWATIS ci. st0 c/< cases staid Bein 96,366 118,768 126,201 116, 453 88,345 —24.1 
JNU RS Acari itt eee ae 68, 149 82,218 89, 408 95,777 78, 680 —17.9 
British Colum bia zeuiiws).e6, tos wks Ais 7,169 7,348 8,318 9,685 10,431 + 7.7 
AL OCAIS Nee ee ae ae ao eee 326,976 371,324 416,914 432,299 362, 004 —16.3 
Major Group 
Tractors and engines................ 114, 067 122,021 149, 467 153, 064 
POUSTS Tee es ne eee 15,877 17,228 19,659 20,864 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding 
POAC INCL Vaiss Fach. |Aes yes ac 21,106 23,537 28,807 33, 763 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing 
HABCHIMCLY: Joke ar cee Unease de 14, 447 15,743 20,117 23,607 
Haying machinery...;.: +s <s0.0e00 «+ 30, 867 29,984 29,853 28,975 
Harvesting machinery.............. 85,645 113,074 110,032 107,218 
Machines for preparing crops for 
market Or fOr UsSOapsscs kore crore ters 11,3138 12,894 15,378 14,900 
Farm wagons, boxes and sleighs!.... 3,571 4,376 5,740 5,772 
Barn equipment. .5..:...6....e0sec« 7,268 7,387 10,078 12,775 
Farm diiry machinery and equip- 
BEMEU Acs. Sofas states OR ¥ ois vie 0 atteye ayer e 9,342 8,025 6,816 9,006 
Spraying and dusting equipment.... 2,439 2,385 3,406 4,017 
Pumps and irrigation equipment and 
miscellaneous farm equipment?.... 11,034 14,670 17,561 18,343 
1 Designated as ‘‘Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs”’ prior to 1964. 2? Designated as ‘‘Dairy machin- 
ery and equipment’”’ prior to 1964. 3 Designated as ‘‘Miscellaneous farm equipment”’ prior to 1967. 


Construction Machinery and Equipment.—The first survey of construction machinery 
and equipment sales was undertaken for the year 1967. Its purpose was to measure the 
sales of Canadian distributors and manufacturers in this field and to assess the revenue 
derived from rentals. As shown in Table 18, total sales and rental revenue amounted to 
$568,680,000, nearly 80 p.c. of which was realized through the sale of new machinery 
and equipment. Distributors accounted for approximately 90 p.c. of the totals. 
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18.—Sales and Rentals of Construction Machinery and Equipment, by Major Commodity 


Group, 1967» 


Item 


Sales of Construction Machinery and Equipment 


New Equipment Used Equipment 


Rental Revenue 


Units Value Units Value Units Value 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
"PrAGbOrse: Nace Aes Ritekt ee eae 8 3,749 |118,386, 165 3,339 | 36,275,189 1,567 | 14, cy 415 
Tractor attachments................ 636 | 2,188,774 548 | 1,043,546 68 127 
Scrapers, dig-carry-haul.. 184 | 18,232,826 289 | 4,702,394 201 4, 183" 831 
Dump wagons, semi-trailers, heavy- 
duty, off-highway haulers.. 337 | 17,294,052 71 1, 426, 626 60 777,710 
Shovel, hoe, or crane, crawler- 
imOuntedn eae ene Ne ares 283 | 19,422,429 170 | 3,480,329 146 1,386, 509 
Shovel, hoe, crane or other attach- 
tetits. DAD Cock. ket. 1 111 1,556,272 50 349, 307 33 69, 833 
Cranes, mobile, motorized.......... 422 | 11,815,286 77 | 1,480,798 161 1,420,419 
Tower cranes and contractor hoists.. 31 630, 693 20 574,305 95 735,092 
Trenchers and ditchers............. 139 1,645,177 66 257, 694 22 87,966 
Graders, road@se: , SURE. 24. Saee 550 | 17,176,285 373 | 2,837,216 210 1,154,900 
Logging skidders......<5.....<-.++225 1,843 | 24,586,134 322 2,354,213 601 2,377,383 
IROMGrS RTOS ge fa a eres 193 1,684, 749 78 406, 142 ‘ 89 216,036 
Compactors, vibratory............. 529 1,279,060 261 982,128 966 1,777,375 
Adt COMpTeESSOTSitee tui pee eee 673 5,681,307 396 2,371,247 1,082 3,993,279 
Rock drilling, earth-boring.. 1,126 | 6,680,442 246 543 , 988 437 674, 444 
Pumps, contractors, primers,  axial- 
flow, centrifugal, concrete......... 6,010 | 38,778,768 557 365,350 1,826 1,229,123 
Pavement preskers® :cccctinssie ees oes 3,560 1,838,837 268 96,511 1,030 515,314 
Trailers, low-platform, heavy-duty... 174 | 1,118,414 25 29,110 3 2,256 
Winches, contractors................ 291 449 448 25 39,041 83 45,155 
Concrete machinery..........-..... 743 4,360,151 107 191,960 155 167,607 
Bituminous equipment.............. 165 | 4,640,604 42 640, 942 24 257, 652 
Crushing machinery..............-. 333 | 8,084,221 79 | 2,097,132 32 695, 669 
All other construction machinery... . Fe 31,668,321 es 7, 782,333 6,754, 183 
Albrepairpartsic:< (29) a teeter 149,091,099 7,218,102 138, 537 
Totals ye. 3536 h ao eeh es 448, 284,514 77,540, 603 42,854,815 


Steel Warchousing.—Each month, as part of its surveys in the wholesale trade area, 


DBS reports on the sale of steel warehousing firms, on a tonnage basis. 


comparative data for 1967 and 1968, by main commodity lines. 


Table 19 gives 


19.—Sales of Steel Warehousing Firms, by Main Commodity Lines, 1967 and 1968 


Item 1967 
tons 
Concrete:reinforcing bars tcp aoe oer aos hers «ao ee ee ET 74,937 
Otherhot-rolled “bars 2h eee trace acne ae eas gu ee areas ee ees 149,178 
Bbc yolo Peseta RE SOR Se he ae ae ht a eer Pa Nhe 2,020 
Gold finishedibarstiec 1. tee cre cre os cr Per tsises scan Ae ere reser aN eee NETS 1 
EAC nde Meee | AO AMM DAGON 60 LOO Soe oe oe ne ee eet eee ere 227,048 
Sheetiand strip shot-rolledéeais einer eee ete eee eee eee 273,165 
Sheetiandistnip; cold-rolledie sava.ccectoee ter ae ee eee eee 2 
Galvanized sheet and strip, terne-plate.. onc. ..... 66. case cee eee ee ne tees 106,968 
Heavystructuralibeams:. e500.) ots eyo sees eee sc) a ee ee 110,856 
Rar-S176 BENU CURTAINS 12) OS te seer severe viv ican yr raneetere neers wi ctlon ine iaonamer echeonetom anor 69, 405 
Qtheristructural'shapesiaetestt: 6.01.02: AR Ot Sacer. fel ool ee ee ee 95,035 
Miscellaneous metals, ferrous and other............... 0.000 c cece eee eee eee 1 
3 


Direct mill shipments............... 


1 Incomplete response. 


Service Trades 


2 Included in ‘‘Sheet and strip, hot-rolled’’. 


1968 


tons 


91,009 
150,511 
2,826 

1 


218, 488 
157,870 
163, 404 
127,723 
130,810 
79,604 
96,621 
1 


33, 276 


3 Not requested. 


Percentage 
Change 
1967-68 


Hotels.—In addition to its annual hotel survey, DBS also reports semi-annually 
on the trend of hotel receipts in Canada—based on results obtained from a panel of hotels 
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having 50 or more rooms. Table 20 shows that the receipts of such hotels increased by 
nearly 20 p.c. during the 1965-68 period. The best results were experienced in British 
Columbia and Alberta, the poorest in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island (com- 
bined) and Quebec. 

On a year-to-year basis, the greatest rise took place between 1966 and 1967, as Canada’s 
Centennial year celebrations produced a considerable volume of hotel business. The 
let-down from 1967 to 1968 was most acutely felt in Quebec, which had shown the greatest 
increase in the previous year. As a result, hotels having 50 or more rooms experienced 
an over-all decline of 1.4 p.c. during 1968. 


20.—Percentage Change in Hotel Receipts, by Province, 1965-68 


(Hotels having 50 or more rooms) 


Percentage Change 
Province 

1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1965-68 

Seeeesiculancess steve OS BIRBOL Fel) | Bee 
Mave Edward island.......00000 2002020022201 eet e ded + 1.9 Sink 
BEMRESCOLMZ- Co essee. 1 aus ceege CO SeO EGY 1 ONS Oe + 4.9 + 3.2 + 8.1 +17.0 
EEBELONEWICK> eee rae mee U7 ek Cun OUTS LE ROR: TY + 2.9 + 3.2 +10.2 +17.0 
| LE Lice: cS aide AS SRE Se Ene arr rie Sar + 8.5 +19.9 —20.7 + 3.2 
NEI NO Be or ee ec been Naieciin pa Mlatoncnen + 7.0 +13.3 + 2.8 +24.6 
RRP. SEPPONER SELES. S.C. OLS LCLIMLL tee Bor. + 4.5 +11.0 + 7.1 +24.2 
 SETERELEGLS 75 SiR a cn me + 2.5 + 5.5 + 3.2 +11.6 
LL. Lun co pa niaeRa terre tea Seer ee eek. alate amide + 7.8 + 4.5 +12.7 +27.0 
Seerera@ olitmb inl 5 buy ee. EE NEL Tey, wi) ee, +12.3 + 8.4 + 9.8 +33.7 
WET TE TTY researc edesoepnaye hee gear cer geeerlt rene ee yeeros + 7.7 +12.5 — 1.4 +19.5 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Restaurants.—The same factors that affected hotel business during recent years 
were also evident in another large area of the service trades—restaurants and other eating 
places. From 1966 to 1967, restaurant receipts rose by 4 p.c. and reached a new high 
of $1,121,000; however, the 1968 results of $1,109,000 represented a decline of 1 p.c. below 
the 1967 level. The 1968 loss in revenue was confined to N ewfoundland, Quebec (where 
business rose by 7.9 p.c. in 1967) and Saskatchewan. 

As shown in Table 21, restaurant receipts rose by nearly $177,000,000 (18.9 p.c.) 
over the 1964-68 period. The largest percentage growth took place in Alberta (33.1 p.c.), 
British Columbia (33.0 p.c.) and Nova Scotia (24.5 p.c.). Declines were recorded in 
only two provinces—Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. 


21.—Restaurant Receipts, by Province, 1964-68, with Percentage Change, 1967-68 


Percentage 
Province 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 Change 
1967-68 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 

GSCI a 8,048 8, 885 9,389 9,106 7,850 —13.8 
?rince Edward Island.............. 2,908 2,982 3,281 3, 234 3,355 + 3.7 
0 Se aA eR eee 24,309 27,027 28,777 30, 106 80,274 + 0.6 
Weer Brupswick.................... 16,479 17,312 17, 863 18,409 19, 328 + 5.0 
Juebec 333,063 862,061 889,989 421,786 399, 184 — 5.4 
Pere 2 es ein BS ST 825, 398 340,578 366, 632 873,991 378, 146 + 1.1 
Senne oe, 8.0), Sian 45,438 46,551 48,914 49 686 49,842 + 0.3 
, LT en ar 38, 468 38,598 40,134 88,998 36,912 — 5.3 
| + ya a lida Si ea ia 60,670 64,098 70,540 76,041 80,754 + 6.2 
tritish Columbial.............. ; 78,014 90,211 101,661 99,240 103,772 + 4.6 
DURTIRR. 5. ORE. +s 932,795 998,303 | 1,077,180 | 1,120,597 | 1,109,416 — 1.0 


4 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Motion Picture Theatres.—In 1967, the receipts of motion picture theatres, both 
regular and drive-in, reached their highest level in the past 12 years (the highest level 
ever for drive-ins alone). The total of $103,563,832 received was 9.7 p.c. higher than in 
1966, and the amount of amusement taxes increased to $7,216,034, up 10.7 p.c. over the 
previous year. The increase in revenues was not evenly split; drive-in theatre receipts 
grew at a somewhat faster rate (12.3 p.c.) than those of regular motion picture theatres 
(9.4 p.c.). 

In contrast to the revenue and tax increases, the number of admissions for all types 
of theatres declined in 1967 for the third successive year, dropping 1.4 p.c. to 97,572,894. 
As in previous years, the decline in admissions was restricted to regular theatres, which 
lost nearly 2,200,000 customers compared with 1966. 


22.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
Item 
Regular Drive-in Total Regular Drive-in Total 
Mstablishiments, ..cc0e. ones < eee No. 1,149 245 1,394 1,156 253 1,409 | 
IRGCen bs 2 San senha Gites nits § | 83,004,592 | 11,361,647 | 94,366,239 || 90,804,524 | 12,759,308 | 108,563,832 — 
Amusement taxeS............00+- $ 5,851,617 666, 275 6,517,892 6,428,709 787,325 7,216,034 
IPAICeACIMISSIONS reemieiae ees No.| 87,694,046 | 11,265,162 | 98,959,208 85,530,648 | 12,042,246 97,572,894 


Film Distributors.—During 1967, films were distributed by 57 companies through 
116 offices located across Canada. These exchanges had total receipts of $56,551,239 
in 1967, compared with $53,389,163 in the previous year, and paid $4,667,600 in salaries 
and wages to 763 employees. (The activities of the National Film Board of Canada 
are not included here; they are covered in the Board’s Annual Report, copies of which 
are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa.) 

Receipts from the rental of films increased by $3,059,938 (5.8 p.c.) during 1967, to 
reach a new high of $56,099,098. Revenue derived from rentals for theatrical use amounted 
to $37,328,258, for television use $17,737,654 and for other use $1,033,186. In addition, 
$34,494 was derived from the sale of advertising and $417,647 from other sources. 

New films released for theatrical bookings numbered 945, of which 623 were feature 
films, 128 cartoons, 110 newsreels and 84 other short subjects. Of the 623 feature films, 
210 originated in the United States, 148 in France, 106 in Italy, 70 in Britain, eight in 
Canada and 81 in other countries. 


23.—Summary Statistics of Film Exchanges, 1964-67 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 

(OLosamofhevesln aan HOUND O ERO ON ORO OS Seeoedaa No. 60 63 62 57 
Pxchancerottices,neer ces tame a etree romeo te re e 129 128 126 116 
Average Employees— 

ENT GV PRI ste acy cre wes raxeteeyenia ors ets le remezanagste rele No. 410 394 414 376 

eritale waa. tena eta trie e nist eee er sf 397 373 399 387 
Salaries and Wages— 

UST Se el 5 eS) a a ne ne, See $ 2,821,514 2,743,629 3,049, 039 3,196, 152 

Female FEO ee OL CTCL Oca ere $ 1,261,979 1,268, 080 1,376, 208 1,471,448 
Receipts— 

IBA TINT OTL Lal Shy eee ney eet race lation teas oreo oie evepenets open tetars $ 40, 880,927 46,206,778 53, 039, 160 56, 099, 098 

SAlevol aa vents gen nmr cerec ale nce itasyete iets sieyos $ 98,752 * 85,503 40, 258 34,404 

“OLN eRONINe Sea claanoeacdsegus goeuue oe Gan ate $ 309, 122 844,766 309, 745 417,647 


Motion Picture Production.—In 1967 there were 93 private (ie., non-government) 
firms engaged principally in the production and printing of motion picture films and 
filmstrips for industry, government, education and entertainment purposes. These 
firms employed 1,161 persons, paid $6,668,977 in salaries and wages, and had a gross 
revenue of $22,734,605, 26.7 p.c. higher than in 1966. Excluded from these data are: 
television stations; nine government agencies engaged principally in motion picture pro- 
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duction; and four private firms engaged only partially in this form of activity. The 
latter firms produced three information or documentary films for television use, three 
non-theatrical films, 27 commercial advertising films for television, and two sound film- 
strips. They derived $172,118 of their total revenue of $1,179,428 from this source. 


24.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Production by Private Firms, 1964-67 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 
BMOMIBGET Pe oes JOD DEOCEE TA COA ee CRT ER TORE No. 71 74 82 93 
ESCH sani ae Re a ee < 953 891 944 1,161 
PRRSIIOMR NRL WAP ORL Ss ey Sec UNs oh el BE ke on $ 4,356,119 4,687,194 4,852,789 6,668,977 
Gross revenue......... sfelad Se Meilctdaae ta ae ce eae. ate le ae $ | 12,694,301 | 14,257,262 | 17,948,784 | 22,734, 605 
PTOGUGHION oon. coe. Bara. eaaseoerna: 4k. Jagee.. $ 7,904,574 8,639,688 | 11,468,394 14, 475,088 
PEMUR Wand IRDOLAbOLy sci cias sisleh PiealclcueBiocwecnelcn nos $ 4,350, 534 4,648, 402 6,110,540 7,546,162 
UIRETS Seer copa cheese usenet ttesttbebey reece ar amet, Serre $ 439,198 1,074,222 | 1,874,850 713,856 


1 Excludes proprietors of unincorporated businesses. 


Table 25 shows the motion picture production records of both private industry and 
government agencies during 1966 and 1967. Of the 9,079 films produced in Canada 
in the latter year, nearly all (8,995) were in the English or French languages; the total 
represents an increase of 6.6 p.c. over the 1986 figure. If government production (which 
fell by 40.3 p.c.) is omitted, the rate of activity in the private sector was 13.5 p.c. higher 
than in 1966. 


In total, private and government film producers printed 58,719,559 ft. of 16mm 
film and 7,862,392 ft. of 35mm film in black and white; and 36,620,457 ft. of 16mm film 
and 6,703,260 ft. of 35mm film in colour. Included in these figures were 45 sound motion 
pictures of five minutes or longer made for other than Canadian sponsors. 


25.—Canadian Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 1966 and 1967 


Private Industry a eunate 
Year and Type of Production OS pn 
. Other : ment Govern- 
Quebec | Ontario Proviness Total ae 
No No No. No No No 
1966 
Films in English or French................... 1,660 5,327 397 7,384 1,025 8,409 
Theatrical features, 60 minutes or longer.... 3 — — 3 3 6 
Theatrical shorts, less than 60 minutes...... 2 3 1 6 38 44 
Television entertainment.................... 84 fl 15 106 _ 106 
Television, information or documentary..... 210 162 14 386 161 547 
Non-theatrical (also non-TV) motion pictures 22 184 33 239 92 331 
Silent motion pictures...................00.: — 98 105 203 116 319 
TV commercials (two minutes or less)...... 188 2,785 194 3,167 — 3, 167 
Theatre commercials (two minutes or less). . 8 — -- 8 — 
Other (newsreels, newsclips, trailers, titles, 
roduction services, et.)............0.00. 1,148 2,072 34 3,249 612 3,861 
Silent filmstrips (slide films)............... — — Ht 3 10 
Sound filmstrips (slide films) with records. . — 9 1 10 — 10 
Films in Other than English or French...... — 16 1 17 88 105 
1967 
Films in English or French.................... 2,758 5,210 415 8,383 612 8,995 
Theatrical features, 60 minutes or longer..... — 4 os 4 3 df 
Theatrical shorts, less than 60 minutes... _. 2 5 = 7 33 40 
Television entertainment................... 509 440 39 988 a 988 
Television, information or documentary..... 366 167 24 557 57 614 
Non-theatrical (also non-TV) motion pictures 54 309 20 383 127 510 
Silent motion pictures...................0.. 6 403 103 512 154 666 
Television commercials (two minutes or less) 300 2,589 195 3, 084 — 3,084 
Theatre commercials (two minutes or less). . 5 4 1 10 _— 10 
Other (newsreels, newsclips, trailers, titles, 
roduction services, etc.)............eeaee 1,486 671 25 2,182 234 2,416 
Silent filmstrips (slide films)............... 1 209 i 211 4 215 
Sound filmstrips (slide films) with records. . 29 409 rf 445 -— 445 
Films in Other than English or French...... — 8 -= 8 76 84 


nn 
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Power Laundries, Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—In 1966, the combined 
receipts of laundries and dry cleaning and dyeing plants increased by 11.8 p.c. over the 
previous year’s level, reaching a new high of $253,311,429. Power laundries reported 
revenues of $99,421,169, 10.9 p.c. higher than in 1965, and dry cleaning and dyeing plants 
reported $153,890,260, an increase of 12.4 p.c. In total, 2,470 laundries, dry cleaners 
and dyers employed 35,433 people and paid out $116,681,656 in salaries and wages. The 
cost of materials and supplies used in their operations amounted to $24,990,210, 10.3 p.e. 
more than in 1965. The upward trends reflected in these statistics provide further evi- 
dence of the increasing importance that such ‘personal service’ trades have assumed 
in the economic life of the nation. 


26.—_Summary Statistics of Power Laundries and Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 
by Source of Receipts and by Province, 1964-66 


Power Laundries Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 
Item 
1964 1965 1966 1964 1965 1966 
PP Vem tenets wri ean, Mae cs eer 5 362 352 363 1,826 1,896 2,107 
Bimployeesun--e esate ioe nee ; 13,815 13,767 14,054 18,688 19, 887 21,379 
Male or cor cvcuersisisintsiere ers 4,716 4,685 4,681 7,278 7,405 7,761 
TEMAS oe hh cacao eee 9,099 9,182 9,878 11,410 12,482 18,628 
Salaries and wages.............. $ | 40,919,190 | 42,218,066 | 46,350,587 | 55,395,119 | 62,380,312 70,331,119 
Cost of materials and 
Supplies) hes. FL. Sey. Ae $ 7,799,108 | 7,397,538 | 8,054,301 | 13,774,406 | 15,253,241 | 16,935,909 
Receipts— 
Maundry, .c.c.0.d-..20.-.+.4-+ § | 00,485,041 || 36,172,076 | 88,622,581 1915741,.1387 104,287,317, 117,200; %00 
Cleaning set ese. a asa $ | 12,946,488 ; 18,492,593 | 18,278,360 | 19,269,217 | 22,156, 492 24, 833, 258 
Rental services............... $ | 32,522,446 | 35,459,185 | 42,205,968 7,043,757 5,805, 065 755,918 
Alltotherssacco assed eS 4,295,205 4,565,954 5,314, 260 4,695, 420 4,608,372 11,094, 931 
Totals, Receipts.......... $ | 85,249,180 | 89,689,808 | 99,421,169 |122,749,531 |136, 857,246 | 153,890,260 
Sineetmcaee 287 
ewioumell sinclar nessa cect $ 1,429,551 1,520, 183 1, 663, 
Prince Edward Island......... $ 575,089 | 579,823 | 619, 6781)" 434’ 39g | 4737300 493, 142 
INOMEVISOW Eas po apeoannnadonan $ 1,244,905 1,247,964 1,128, 633 4,098,590 4,241, 847 4,823, 480 
New Brunswick............... $ | 1,437,694 | 1,538,542 | 1,973,172 | 2,330,439 | 2,413,738 | 2,657,287 
Quebec ee ieCatetaty 56 ae ee $ | 23,079,960 | 28,384,583 | 26,906,859 | 29,439,390 | 32,614,109 37,991,524 
(OuEheO Snngakeaeas Dee veer onc $ | 34,524,910 | 36,701,506 | 39,647,271 | 53,271,645 | 59,645, 658 66, 255,070 
IMamitoWatna sh a1 ene ee nee $ 2,490,678 2,391,104 2,801,549 8, 387, 985 9,163,208 8, 839,353 
Saskatchewan...........:2.-.. $ 1,641,605 1,730,285 1,801, 564 4,373,962 4,819,508 5, 450, 998 
Alberta Pte se cho SSaor omy ear $ 6,645, 440 7,507,408 7,560,050 9,656,661 | 10,600,637 12,016, 450 
British Columbia!............ $ | 13,608,899 | 14,609,093 | 16,982'398 | 9/326/412 | 11,365,058 | 13,699,669 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Advertising Agencies.—Billings of advertising agencies advanced during 1967 
to $429,595,237, 6.8 p.c. higher than in 1966. Commissionable billings (i.e., for advertis- 
ing placed in publications, radio, television and other media) increased 7.0 p.c. to 
$420,092,360 and billings for production work done by agency staff increased by 14.7 p.¢. 
to $4,753,410. However, there was a 13.5-p.c. decline in the amount of billings for market 
surveys, research and other fees. Although gross revenue for all agency business done 
during 1967 rose to $72,834,604—8.8 p.c. higher than the 1966 total—net revenue (be- 
fore deduction of income tax) decreased to $6,019,603, 8.5 p.c. below the previous year’s 
figure. 
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27.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1964-67 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 
femme per fered | 
“OTIS Ts Sentai og 8 taouelod ae eesti eee No. 149 159 165 176 
LOOT UCR 2 ae Se Se a en Se: ae No. 4,453 4,698 4,973 5,138 
UNG ae ee Pate tees ter ees bore makin 4 2,876 2,491 2,574 2,618 
LUTON 5 I IOad See Gio Seis ere eee (eee « 2,078 2,207 2,399 2,520 
STEGER Ts ES, 70-¢ss a 2 ae ee See $ 33,170,850 37,049,736 40,771,172 44,034,036 
msn ee AWN, SURE ss Sat eect tbe $ 318,140,339 | 362,559,347 | 402,175, 869 429 595, 237 
Commissionable 8 FC oe Ce, RIES ochre Ra ned $ 811,382,070 854,650,007 892,542,021 420 ,092 , 860 
MROATICUION WOLIG. site acetic he cttckeie ce sis $ 8,022,567 8,614,697 4,146, 888 4,768,410 
Mar icol SURVOVS.20UC sn en studs stk eis. cce oo $ 8,785,712 4,294,643 5,488, 460 4,749, 467 
REEORSRE VENUD © so ratesate <5 sper. ch-ahexns.«eeseem vob basmeas $ 53,591,932 60,994,714 66,915,185 72,834,604 
Commissionable billings.....................- $ 46,596,607 52, 888,006 57,082,209 68,118,282 
AMMVObHEE BOUNCES. a TR hc...t- Atha coee cas sheen $ 6,996 , 3826 8,111,708 9,832,976 9,716,822 
OV GHEN Gin Gadd Shad hae Tae res BSE Bee ae sere $ 4,081,379 5,712,001 6, 578, 493 6,019, 603 


Table 28 shows the way in which commissionable billings of advertising agencies 
were distributed among the various media during 1964-67. Although radio’s share re- 
mained more or less constant over this period, the amount devoted to television advertising 
increased from 26.7 p.c. to 29.1 p.c. At the same time, billings for advertising in publica- 
tions declined from 40.4 p.c. to 37.2 p.c. and for other visual advertising forms from 3.9 p.c. 
to 3.5 p.c. 


28.—Percentage Distribution of Commissionable Billings, by Medium, 1964-67 


Medium 1964 1965 1966 1967 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Re HOAUIONSS weiner tole a ete «nist meas once OED Ae ee 40.4 39.5 38.8 37.2 
| VEL 16) ars ungen atten OPiS r pet one eee ier eee 26.7 27.4 27.8 29.1 
Other visual, incl. billboards and signs.... 3.9 3.7 3.4 3.0 
BRAC O SA Mone c hls Sa thred 2 TARE Gob Sees 10.5 10.4 10.5 11.3 
Production) artwork, 60.2000 Wi. i tise sche ob 18.4 18.9 19.5 18.5 
LOU ae OIE Se 6 ae er il SF = bc a) a 0.1 0.1 -- 0.4 


Credit Statistics 


Sales Financing.—During 1967, for the second consecutive year, the value of 
new financial paper purchased by Canadian sales finance companies declined. The 
$1,457,000,000 of new paper purchases (the lowest amount recorded since 1963) was 4.5 p.c. 
below the previous year’s total. The decline was felt mainly in the consumer goods 
field—the result of a drop of $67,000,000 or 7.7 p.c. in new paper purchases on new and 
used passenger cars. In the commercial and industrial goods field, new paper purchased 
on new and used commercial vehicles was very slightly ahead of the 1966 figure but for 
non-vehicular commercial goods purchases declined by 3.0 p.c. 


As might be anticipated following two successive years of declines in the rate of 
acquisition of new financial paper, the outstanding balances of sales finance companies 
fell for the first time in several years. The drop of $115,000,000 in balances outstanding 
from Dec. 31, 1966 to Dec. 31, 1967, represented a loss of 6.2 p.c., which was fairly evenly 
divided between consumer goods (—6.7 p.c.) and commercial and industrial goods (—5.4 
p.c.). The major impact was felt in the balances outstanding on new and used passenger 
cars which were down 7.7 p.c., and on new and used commercial vehicles which declined 
7.5 p.c. 
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29.—Sales Finance Company New Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Class of 
Goods, 1963-67 


(Millions of dollars) 
Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Class of Goods 
1963 | 1964 | 1965 1966 | 1967 || 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 
Consumer Goods................. 925 | 1,029 | 1,068 Lee ded 874 | 1,035 | 1,131 | 1,184 | 1,105 
New passenger cars eC 442 511 563 0 5 
Used passenger cars 288 319 313 298 271 } 687 809 901 949 876 
Radio and television sets, house- 
hold appliances, furniture and 
aL NG P Las ae HORS eG Om nic HED SG 195 199 192 190 194 187 226 230 235 229 
Commercial and aadueial Boog eas “iad 478 pes to 519 588 665 668 632 
New commercial vehicles........ 10: 123 12 14 1 
Used commercial vehicles........ 51 51 51 51 51 } 170 197 216 254 235 
Othery. o Asan aso ates ae spree 261 303 328 270 262 349 391 449 414 397 
Totals) cccccrssasteweeeewes 1,345 | 1,507 | 1,577 | 1,526 | 1,457 || 1,393 | 1,624 | 1,796 | 1,852 | 1,737 


Sa 


1 Totals are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 


Consumer Credit.—Total balances outstanding on credit extended to consumers 
by retail stores and selected financial institutions have increased rapidly during the past 
decade, surpassing the $8,300,000,000-mark by the end of 1967 and reaching an estimated 
$9,500,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1968. From 1959 to 1968, consumer credit outstanding (cal- 
culated as at Dec. 31 in all cases) has nearly tripled, with most of the growth heavily 
concentrated in the chartered banks, consumer loan companies and credit unions. The 
data in Table 30 do not include consumer credit extended by investment, trust, mortgage, 
leasing and rental companies, nor do they include various forms of service and personal 
credit on which no detailed information is available. 


30.—Consumer Credit Balances Outstanding, by Selected Holders, 1959-68 
(Millions of dollars) 


Life Credit 
Retail Sales Consumer] Insurance Citartered Unions Other 
Year Trade Finance Loan j|Companies Ba i? and Credit Total 
Credit |Companies!|Companies| Policy anKS Caisses | Holders? 
Loans Populaires 
916 806 484 323 719 397 46 3,691 
960 828 549 344 857 433 49 4,020 
1,005 756 594 358 1,030 451 56 4,250 
1,039 801 714 372 1,183 523 62 4,694 
1,088 874 810 385 1,432 614 67 5,270 
1,147 1,035 904 398 1,793 705 74 6,056 
1,216 1,131 1,043 411 2,241 813 88 6,948 
1,260 1,184 1, 163 450 2,458 937 104 7,556 
1,286 1,105 1,303 486 2,977 1,094 121 8,372 
1,329 1,173 1,464 542 3,665 1,247 152 9,572 
1 Credit on consumer goods only. 2 Includes personal loans other than secured loans, home improvement 
loans and mortgages. 3 Includes Quebec savings banks loans and oil company credit card balances. 


Retail Credit.—During 1968 there was continued growth in the value of accounts 
outstanding on the books of Canadian retailers, who held $1,458,600,000 in retail credit 
as at Dec. 31, an amount 3.8 p.c. higher than at the end of the immediately preceding year 
and 55.6 p.c. higher than 10 years earlier. Of the total credit outstanding at year-end 
1968, more than two thirds was accounted for by department stores, furniture, television, 
radio and appliance stores, and motor vehicle dealers. 
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31.—Retail Credit, 1959-68, and by Kind of Business, 1968 


Aacoants Accounts Receivable 
Recawable ; ' (at end of period) 
Year Satan Kind of Business 

of period) ae Charge Total 

$000,000 $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 

1968 

Grocery and combination stores!................... be, -% 38.3 
Departinenustores: eae myer eit ee eh ee ore oe 4 631.9 
992.5 Generalistores:':, tee. 2 ee Same ae ns eke ey! i ae 43.4 
1,037.6 || Motor vehicle dealers?.................0.ec0eseeeuas 16.2 130.4 146.6 
1,088.2 Service stations and garages es : 36.6 
1,125.1 || Men’s clothing stores............. 11.3 Wier 29.0 
1,182.8 Women'siclothing stores: ory. ash Slee A eae One 14.2 19.4 
1,242.6 amily. cloohing stores. ccc0.0. o. aseeesc beeen he 13.9 15.3 29-2 
1,323.8 Hardware stores: Wie e ee. aoe ee Lae. 7.4 37.0 44.9 
EBV C5305) Furniture, TV, radio and appliance stores........... 172.9 38.5 211.4 
1,404.7 uel dealersia. 67. cree het et eee ee 4.9 71.0 75.9 
de458.6% |lPewellery -storesip tartrate tnt. nee bee 17.06 Lol 30.6 
VAI Moth eriStoresys oats een dered cic as Aaah 38.1 83.3 121.4 
Potals,yAll Brad .esss: eens co eee $i p 1, 458.6 

1 Independent stores only. 2 The charge accounts of motor vehicle dealers are not normally included as 


“consumer’’ credit (Table 30) since they are extended mainly to businesses rather than to consumers. 


Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products* 


Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade, 1966-67 


Estimated domestic supplies of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed totalled 
2,209,400,000 bu. in the crop year 1966-67, an increase of 7 p.c. over the total of 2,062,400,000 
bu. in 1965-66. 


Marketings of the six major grains (including rapeseed) in the Prairie Provinces 
during the 1966-67 crop year amounted to 835,400,000 bu., an increase of 9 p.c. over the 
1965-66 level of 769,500,000 bu. and 42 p.c. over the ten-year (1955-56—1964-65) average 
of 587,600,000 bu. Deliveries of wheat, barley and rapeseed were larger than those of 
the previous crop year and those of oats, rye and flaxseed were smaller. Marketings 
of wheat at 632,400,000 bu. were up 11 p.c. and accounted for 76 p.c. of the total deliveries. 
Marketings of the other major grains, with totals for 1965-66 and the ten-year averages, 
respectively, in brackets and in millions of bushels, were as follows: oats, 38.4 (51.7, 50.8); 
barley, 112.7 (93.9, 96.5); rye, 11.0 (12.1, 6.7); flaxseed, 20.1 (23.7, 16.9); and rapeseed, 
20.8 (18.8, 7.2). 


As in the preceding year, an initial Western grain delivery quota of 100 units was 
in effect at local delivery points at the beginning of the marketing year; permit holders 
were entitled to deliver a maximum of 400 bu. of wheat or 1,000 bu. of oats or 600 bu. 
of barley or 600 bu. of rye or any combination of these grains which, when calculated 
on a unit basis, did not exceed 100. The initial unit quota was followed by general quotas 
based on bushels per specified acre; specified acreage consisted of each permit holder’s 
acreage seeded to wheat (including Durum), oats, barley and rye, the summerfallow 
acreage and the acreage seeded to eligible grasses and forage crops. The crop year com- 
menced with the initial quotas in effect at all delivery points. The first general quotas, 
established Sept. 5, 1966, were extended and increased as local country elevator space 
became available. For flaxseed and rapeseed, a delivery quota of 5 bu. per acre seeded 
or 250 bu. whichever was larger, was established Aug. 22, 1966, increased to 8 bu. per 
seeded acre or 400 bu. on Nov. 23, to the larger of 12 bu. per seeded acre or 600 bu. on 


* Prepared in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 
CROP YEARS ENDED JULY 31, 1958-67 
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Jan. 27, 1967, and declared open for the remainder of the crop year on Mar. 31. The 
general quota applied to rye until Mar. 31, 1967, when the quota was declared open for 
the remainder of the crop year. 


Stocks of the six principal grains in store at both country and terminal elevators 
on Aug. 1, 1966, at 441,100,000 bu., were some 69,200,000 bu. lower than on the same 
date of 1965. The volume of high-moisture grain that required conditioning was lower 
than in the 1965-66 crop year. However, to assist producers who were holding stocks 
of high-moisture grain, the Canadian Wheat Board authorized, on Nov. 28, an advance 
delivery privilege on wheat, oats, barley and rye, having a moisture content of 15.7 p.c. 
and over, up to 4 bu. per specified acre in excess of established quotas, provided that 
such deliveries, when added to deliveries already made under authorized specified acreage 
quotas, did not exceed 8 bu. per specified acre. Heavy export commitments for wheat 
necessitated the movement of large volumes of grain to and from country elevators during 
the August-December period and this large shipping program enabled the Board to ad- 
vance quotas. By the end of the first half of the crop year most delivery points were 
on a quota of 4, 5 or 6 bu. per specified acre. In early 1967 it became necessary to ensure 
that sufficient supplies were available in country elevators for forwarding to terminal 
positions to meet sales commitments. To avoid filling commercial grain handling facilities 
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with grain not immediately required, a supplementary quota of 5 bu. per acre seeded 
was authorized, first effective on Apr. 3. Shipments from country elevators continued 
in large volume from the opening of navigation in the spring of 1967 to the end of the 
crop year. By June 12, the specified acreage quota at all delivery points had been in- 
creased to 8 bu., and by July 20 the supplementary wheat quota was in effect at all stations. 


Wheat.—Domestic supplies of wheat in 1966-67 were atanall-time high of 1,247,500,000 
bu., 7 p.c. above the 1965-66 total of 1,162,400,000 bu. and 3 p.c. above the previous 
record supply of 1,210,700,000 bu. in 1963-64. The 1966 production of wheat, at 
827,300,000 bu., was higher than the 1965 output of 649,400,000 bu. but carryover stocks 
of 420,100,000 bu. were down from the 1965 carryover of 513,000,000 bu. Exports of 
wheat and flour in terms of wheat, at 515,300,000 bu., were 12 p.c. below the 584,900,000 
bu. exported in the previous year but surpassed by wide margins both the ten-year aver- 
age of 350,600,000 bu. and the long-term average of 283,400,000 bu. 


During the crop year 1966-67, marketing of Western Canadian wheat was again 
conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a one-year Pool basis, with the initial pay- 
ment being $1.50 per bu. No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. There were no adjustment or interim payments on the 1966-67 Wheat Pool, 
but on Mar. 27, 1968, the final payment was announced. Producers delivered 626,500,000 
bu. including 23,600,000 bu. of Durum. The amount of the final payment distributed 
to producers was $315,000,000, of which $14,900,000 was distributed to producers of 
Durum. After deducting the Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy, the average final pay- 
ment on spring wheat (other than Durum) was 49.759 cents per bu. and the average final 
payment on Durum grades was 63.323 cents per bu. The total payment for No. 1 
Northern, basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver and prior to deduction 
of the PFAA levy, amounted to $1.98709 per bu. 


| Sales in 1966-67 under the International Wheat Agreement continued to be quite 
widely distributed, with 30 of the 40 importing countries included in the pact purchasing 
wheat and/or flour from Canada. Under the terms of the Agreement, purchases of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour amounted to the equivalent of 206,800,000 bu. during 1966-67 and 
accounted for 28 p.c. of total sales under the Agreement. Britain was the leading IWA 
market. Shipments to that country amounted to some 73,100,000 bu. and shipments 
to other major importers were as follows, in millions of bushels: Japan, 60.2; India, 43.6; 
Federal Republic of Germany, 22.6; Cuba, 19.5; Belgium and Luxembourg, 13.9; Republic 
of South Africa, 9.4; Venezuela, 5.0; and Switzerland, 4.9. In 1966-67, the leading markets 
‘or Class II wheat and wheat flour were, in millions of bushels: the Soviet Union, 93.2; 
Communist China, 90.5; Poland, 13.8; Italy, 9.5; Pakistan, 7.6; East Germany, 4.5; 
Czechoslovakia, 4.2; and Bulgaria 3.8. 


Other Grains.—The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains for the 
op years 1965-66 and 1966-67 are shown in Table 32. During the 1966-67 crop year, 
nitial payments for oats basis No. 2 C.W. in store Fort William—Port Arthur, and barley 
yasis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store Fort William—Port Arthur, were 60 cents per bu. and 


6 cents per bu., respectively, the same as in 1965-66; no interim payments were made 
m either grain. 


The surplus of oats for distribution, announced Mar. 12, 1968, amounted to $8,402,616 
id, based on 35,104,357 bu. delivered to the 1966-67 Pool, averaged 23.9361 cents per 
yu. after deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy. The final payment on barley, also announced 
Mar. 12, was based on deliveries of 106,155,792 bu. and amounted to $35,798,202, aver- 
ging 33.7223 cents per bu. after deducting the l-p.c. PFAA levy. Total prices realized 
'y producers for representative grades, prior to the PFAA levy, were: No. 2 C.W. oats, 
0.83445 per bu.; No. 1 Feed oats, $0.79536 per bu.; No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley, $1.29399 
ter bu.; and No. 1 Feed barley, $1.20839 per bu. 


Combined exports of oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed (including Customs 
xports of seed oats, oatmeal and rolled oats, malt, rye flour and meal in terms of grain 
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equivalent) amounted to 103,700,000 bu. in 1966-67, 10 p.c. above the 1965-66 level of 
94,600,000 bu. and 12 p.c. above the ten-year (1955-56—1964-65) average of 92,800,000 
bu. Barley, rye and rapeseed exports were higher in 1966-67 than in 1965-66 and those 
of oats and flaxseed were lower. 

Exports of oats in bulk amounted to 2,800,000 bu. in 1966-67 in contrast to the 
15,300,000 bu. shipped in the previous year. The major markets were the Netherlands 
with 1,500,000 bu. and the United States with 1,400,000 bu., compared with 4,900,000 bu., 
and 1,100,000 bu., respectively, in 1965-66. Other shipments, ranging from 100,000 bu. 
to 300,000 bu., went to Britain, Switzerland, Belgium and Luxembourg, Ireland and Syria. 
Exports of Canadian oatmeal and rolled oats amounted to the equivalent of 287,000 bu. 
compared with 401,000 bu. the year before. 

Barley exports were the highest since 1959-60; at 53,100,000 bu., they represented 
a sharp increase over the 33,700,000 bu. exported in 1965-66. Shipments to several 
traditional customers reflected increases over 1965-66 levels and were as follows, with 
totals for the previous year in brackets, in millions of bushels: Italy, 12.2 (11.9); Japan, 
10.5 (6.1); Britain, 9.3 (4.7); United States, 7.4 (4.7); Spain, 2.9 (nil); Federal Republic 
of Germany, 2.3 (1.5); Netherlands, 1.3 (0.3); Austria, 1.2 (0.7); and Norway, 1.0 (0.6). 
Shipments of malt were the equivalent of 5,400,000 bu. of barley, 26 p.c. above the 1965-66 
figure of 4,300,000 bu. They went to 25 destinations, the major markets being, in millions 
of bu.: United States, 1.0; Britain, 0.8; Philippines, 0.6; Peru, 0.5; Venezuela, 0.5; and 
Brazil and Japan, 0.4 each. 


32._Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1966 and 1967 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Crop Year 1965-66" 
Crypnyon ny Aires Me sbr occ oqandee cco cucD meen ot dscchan 513.0 130.1 88.8 8.5 le! 
Rrodwetionninel Gis: aa amen rer ateietoe eeeeiee o areere rear 649 4 400.0 218.3 17.8 29.2 
Tn Orbs leigh Soe ieee ts Se ret een Shee a es eee 2 2 0.1 2 2 
Totals, Supply ieee. cee ectteas ee vee oa 1,162.4 530.1 307.2 26.4 36.3 
EET OLUG Secor me a creasectvoeets ta Pk Ac ranere crooner a eioie ce tae eee ceed 584.9 15.9 38.0 8.1 18.9 
Domes tiguse sa Fy ee ate |. Spine ee fe Ses 157.4 387.0 171.4 Hell 6.2 
Totals, Disposition’... 0...2: 4.4 0.5 tees eee ee ete 742.3 402.9 209.4 15.8 25.3 
Carryover ulyso lal GOO ae EO on eniet cent mea 420.1 1272 97.8 10.6 Liat 
Crop Year 1966-67 
Carryover, iE, AUS ag ioc TOSS Meenas above mrm aie: 420.1 127.2 97.8 10.6 Ath 
Prodivetionrist 19 66sec ta See ee oe ett ee ns 827.3 374.7 301.2 17.2 22.0 
Tima Or isles er ne octane Ween haute a nT oe ee a ae 2 2 0.1 2 a 
Totals; Suppl yess «ses ee eee eee 1,247.5 601.8 399.1 27.8 33.2 
HORUS Berne dee eee ee eae ee eee ee 515.3 +4.8 58.5 10.0 16.6 
TD GMS te 11804 eq Mane teste. Make Mee eae. 155.4 387.3 208.8 9.5 4.8 
Totals, Disposition: (iva). fh. fo0.0- eee es aslo 670.7 392.1 267.3 19.5 21.3 
Carryovers wily: ole LOO eet cs tel ere Meee 576.8 109.8 131.8 8.3 11.8 
1 Includes flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in 
terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 3 Includes seed wheat, wheat 
flour in terms of wheat, seed oats, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt in terms of barley, and rye flour an 


el in terms of rye. 4 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial use, loss in handling and animal 
eed. 
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In 1966-67, exports of rye, at 10,000,000 bu., were only slightly below the all-time 
record of 12,900,000 bu. shipped in 1955-56. The principal markets, in millions of bushels, 
were: Japan, 4.3; United States, 1.6; Norway, 1.5; and the Netherlands, 1.0. 

Clearances of Canadian flaxseed during 1966-67 amounted to 16,600,000 bu., 13 p.e. 
below the 18,900,000 bu. of the previous year. The leading markets were Japan with 
imports of 4,700,000 bu., the Netherlands with 4,100,000 bu., and Britain with 3,500,000 


bu. Exports of linseed oil were equivalent to about 500,000 bu. of flaxseed, most of 


which went to Britain. Trade in rapeseed during 1966-67 amounted to a record 13,800,000 
bu., slightly above the previous year; major markets, in millions of bushels, were: Japan, 
8.4; Italy, 3.2; and the Netherlands, 1.0. Mustard seed exports, at 2,400,000 bu., were 


~ above the 1965-66 level of 1,800,000 bu. and went mainly to the United States, the Nether- 


lands, Japan, and Belgium and Luxembourg. 


33.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1962-67 


(Millions of bushels) 


Item 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 | 1965-66" | 1966-67 
meairyover, Aug. 1. ......:.... SOOO IIIS I OOECE SOR 607.8 391.1 487.2 459.4 513.0 420.1 
ROCCHI a wer. sank: court Cony arciin She stots sietally s eeois fares 283.4 565.6 723.4 600.4 649.4 827.3 
PREATSOL US: « «Se cararoictese wa SICH Ae Deis nde Meese 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Totals; SUDDIV cro ee eee 891.2 956.6 | 1,210.7 | 1,059.9 | 1,162.4 | 1,247.5 
BRNO CSS A ceca ca iiss va Matera aNls oscar ereyat order vi iess orev ayabays 358.0 Solne 594.5 399.6 584.9 515.3 
BA ORICE UIE MISO Sorte ones mnie Senta rear rena ee 142.2 138.1 156.7 147.3 157.4 155.4 
Totals, Disposition \)4.5.0 006 «syncs 500.2 469.4 751.3 546.9 742.3 670.7 
BPAY OW CE? TLS ih Lig coe cha ir py Pee cqers h areens every wuerer’ oe 391.1 487.2 459.4 513.0 420.1 576.8 
1 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 2 Includes seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


| 


Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—Total receipts of the five major grains 
at eastern elevators in the 1966-67 crop year amounted to 489,674,000 bu., 6 p.c. less 
than in the previous crop year. Shipments, amounting to 467,294,000 bu., were down 
14 p.c. from the 1965-66 level of 544,298,000 bu. 


34.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1963-67 


Nore.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-62 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1931 edition. : 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— 
iB ie ae 244,953,613 30,096,077 21,431,674 3,692,988 7,786,039 807,960,341 
eeep ty. Maensees «Si Su0 425,500,798 34,575, 280 31,481,415 2,726, 233 7,301, 269 501,534,995 
REDO .cnnvateoenene 332,054,894 34,679, 472 26, 523, 625 1,846, 451 5,911,068 401,015,510 
BORIS «cine deta eee: 6 440,515,042 36, 369, 468 36,727, 865 3,590, 874 6,341, 684 523, 544, 933 
CC Cy ee 402,638, 556 34, 803, 584 42,994,922 8,627, 532 5,609, 823 489,674,417 
Shipments— 
BEBO. tat Deeleahie to 229,459, 107 29,294,945 21,984,624 3,432,627 7,639,856 291,811,159 
oe oe 474,419, 208 35, 481,811 31,076,245 2,658, 662 7,260,962 550,896,888 
Lo es oe aes 292,152,053 33,899, 769 26,520,419 1,641,919 6,174, 167 360,388, 327 
ROBE G sc: bib ine win bie she ot 464,113,311 35, 130,369 35, 506, 689 8,489,923 6,057,491 544,297,783 
EUS GS i ee 379,129,920 35,713,589 43 , 463, 558 3,688,086 5,298,936 467, 294, 089 
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Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1967 navigation season opened at the Canadian — 


Lakehead on Apr. 13 and closed on Dec. 20. During the season, shipments of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed and buckwheat totalled 361,097,000 bu., a 27-p.c. 
decrease from the 494,591,000 bu. shipped during the 1966 navigation season which opened 
on Apr. 3 and closed on Dec. 20. 


35.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Navigation Seasons 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
Grain To To To Total To To To Total 
Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- Canadian U.S Overseas Ship- 
Ports Ports Ports ments Ports Ports Ports ments 
Wheater ..ce: bu.| 386, 769,523 736, 827| 4,860,187) 392,366,537 225,936, 536 _ 12,991,859} 238,928,395 
Oats eee ince ae 30,759,970 119,515) 2,224,934) 33,104,419 35, 588, 537 _ 1,585,208} 37,168,745 
iBarleveateraee iG 36,131,770] 4,898,866] 3,979,049 45,009,685] 50,470,765) 5,759,312 11,563,401} 67,793,478 
Veen coaeie s 4,101,206} 2,031,417| 2,379,176 8,511,799 3,084, 295 923,596] 1/496, 895 5,504, 786 
Flaxseed....... 6,035,327 = 8,222,572) 14,257,899 5,607,168 _ 5,062,332] 10,669,495 
Rapeseed...... 2538 , 829 — 995, 683 1,249,512 822,341 _ 606, 581 928 , 922 
Buckwheat..... # = —_ 91,358 91,358 _— — 103, 540 103, 540 
Totals....bu.| 464,051,625) 7,786,625 22,752,959} 494,591,209] 321,004,637 6, 682, 908/33, 409,816] 361,097,361 
Sunflower seed. bu. — — 39,379 39,379 _— _— _— — 
Mustard seed... “ _ _ 130,297 130, 297 _— _ 149, 230 149, 230 
Screenings...... ton 93,197 o 103, 565 196, 762 _ —_ — — 
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Production and Exports of Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in the 
1966-67 crop year amounted to 39,979,000 cwt. and wheat milled for flour totalled 90,085,000 
bu., each representing a decrease of 8 p.c. from the previous year. Of the wheat milled 
for flour, approximately 77,017,000 bu. were Western Canadian spring wheat (other than 
Durum) and the remainder was made up of 8,263,000 bu. of Ontario winter wheat, 3,659,000 
bu. of Durum wheat and 1,145,000 bu. of other types. Utilization of milling capacity, 
based on a daily operating potential of some 173,000 cwt., averaged 78.8 p.c. compared 
with 85.4 p.c. in the previous year. Exports of wheat flour in 1966-67 amounted to 
13,848,000 cwt., some 16 p.c. less than the 16,576,000 cwt. exported in 1965-66. 


36.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five- Year 
Average 1940-60 and Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1961-67 
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Wheat Flour Exports 
Wheat Wheat 
Crop Year (Aug. 1—July 31) Milled for Flour P.C. of 
Flour Production Amount Production 
000 bu. ewt. ewt. 
Awd O40241 = O44c4 be me eee ee 99,705 43, 908, 245 23,699,546 54.0 
AW eu) 45=4 6 ——1940"5 000k een et Oeil ae 107,380 47 011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
PA ewl950-51 — 054-55. 8... eae ne TO ee 100, 446 43 , 847, 894 21,812,041 49.7 
BASV aL 900-0 6/0 0592602. 8 een nt One a 90,148 39,752,589 16,349,155 41.1 
89,731 39,914,644 15,513, 836 38.9 
88,241 39,539,651 13,892,676 35.1 
78,789 35,505, 220 11,854, 458 33.4 
111,671 50,103, 569 23,873, 987 47.6 
87,209 39,107,358 13,714,069 35.1 
97,926 43,531,263 16,576,117 38.1 
90,085 39,978,571 138, 848, 208 34.6 
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Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


All classes of livestock, except cattle, had higher marketings in 1967 than in 1966. 
The total output of cattle to public stockyards, direct to packing plants and on export 
fell short of the previous year by about 6 p.c., amounting to 3,270,880 head. The reduc- 
tion in marketings was attributable mainly to a sharp drop in direct exports and to curtailed 
sales for export off public stockyards. Only in two previous years (1956 and 1966), how- 
ever, were the 1967 marketings exceeded, and then not by a wide margin. All provinces 
shared in the output decline. Throughout the year there was a strong demand for re- 
placement cattle. The inward movement of 573,573 cattle and 469,870 stock calves 
was the heaviest ever returned to the country for further feeding. The dressed weight 
of cattle slaughtered in inspected packing plants was higher than for each comparative 
month in 1966. Average carcass weight was 550.1 lb., about 5 lb. over the previous 
year; the heavier weight reflected an expanded cattle feeding program and continued 
improvement in carcass quality. A record 55.0 p.c. of the inspected slaughterings was 
in choice and good grades, compared with 51.6 p.c. in 1966. The per head value of all 
cattle marketed rose about $13 from 1966 but the reduction in marketings resulted in 
a lower income at $735,400,000. Increased calf marketings and higher prices resulted 
in a record income of $121,800,000 for this class. 

* More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Livestock and Animal Products Statistics (Cata- 


logue No. 23-203), and the Canada Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of 
livestock and poultry production and disappearance are given on pp. 494-496, 


37.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1963-67 


Livestock 1963 1964 19651 1966 1967 
No. No. No. No. No. 
TE CR Bey HII Re erochh MES Beco t-te hr 2,567,475 2,869,834 3,412,043 3,318,109 3,199,171 
649,731 720, 513 716 , 082 760,416 746,825 
278 , 428 313,813 292,940 308,920 331,212 
155, 543 172,691 208, 793 178,325 180, 448 
51,916 74,095 93,732 54,720 51,924 
113,706 137,161 167,166 195,352 215,474 
103,383 131,006 169,994 183, 809 188,171 
107,274 115, 452 160,974 141, 458 136,145 
50,095 59,495 90,286 62,514 54,969 
590,797 629,904 845,352 823,098 708 , 869 
60,754 65,486 78,977 67,808 60,758 
MIGPUCITSLCORS. 5 =: a eects 5 As eee tan ee 323,417 355, 879 435,847 393,315 376,611 
Stock and feeder cows and heifers......... 87,431 94,339 151,900 153,379 147,765 
NOS aa ee RN NC cots porsingso-sancascan te tues 916, 068 983,616 1,182, 623 1,106,616 1,109,565 
Choice and Good— 
VCR ers, Sar. Peete ee enter Seek crit 202,602 223, 489 208, 543 232,991 193, 650 
PMLCHeLe. ee ee re Te ie Ae 53,466 40,870 45,382 
Medium and Common— 
PAliSw Gig Hise > Bet oaseliee tho). «5.5 dates 461,067 497,608 565, 252 442,623 472,240 
SONGS ester sittoraaes ah acne ste eta ieee 252,399 262,519 355, 362 390, 132 898, 293 
Hog Carcass Gradings.................... 6,520,828 7,281, 644 7,077,126 6,860,030 8,186,356 
CAR ee epee ee ec bide Gime aan limeeSOe,0C0 PAS OEE TENA 2,814,675 2,792,351 3,331,351 
jf rr COP ere re oat Saree. a poe eon 3,200,876 3,065, 588 2,917,008 3,484,215 
si Gig, SAPP ar eee SPRL G ade Fetes 494,985 536, 625 469,325 425, 598 508 , 853 
Pre che) 852 SRT, HOU LO 37,159 38,541 35, 406 26,024 34,076 
eo i . ae ae Te es a 135, 400 160,744 154, 264 112,744 150,702 
ECR T Veer. oa: cicoen ts ced tek, saat voor tats 227,475 220,359 199,619 257,791 300, 621 
rine OAV HLL ee Vee tol cks mae LIC 78,938 78,574 67,321 81,811 100, 241 
SN orn et Bae es OE RT uss 45, 452 51,818 50,084 49,085 58,137 
apenas ages tea ae anata martes es 234, 302 267,336 220,894 197,618 268, 160 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive........... 64,419 57,663 59, 248 53,573 73,695 
Lamb and Sheep Carcass Gradings..... ‘ 450,501 436,490 359,328 285,774 275,076 
1 Includes Newfoundland for the first time. 2 Fed calves discontinued Jan. 1, 1965; included with steers 
and heifers. 2 Butcher calves not reported separately before 1965. 4 Grass calves discontinued Jan. 1, 


1965; included with Medium and Common, All weights. 5 Includes injured hogs, ridglings and stags. 
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The shipment of hogs to inspected and approved packing plants in 1967 was the 
highest since 1959 and the third highest on record; marketings numbered 8,186,356, or 
19.3 p.c. above those of 1966. All provinces participated in the increase but the principal 
gains were made in the western provinces. The average weight of hog carcasses was 
162.0 lb., slightly higher than the 161.5 lb. of a year earlier. For the first time in several 
years the percentage of grade A hogs declined in several provinces but the percentage 
for Canada as a whole, excluding sows and stags, was 42.2 compared with 42.0 in 1966. 
The per head value declined about $9 but the sharp increase in commercial marketings 
brought the value to an all-time high of $373,800,000. 


38.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1967 


Livestock pene Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saar Alberta ead Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattles), F222 e..cesceners 40,429 | 110,813 | 919,802 | 335,059 | 669,151 |1,182,431 77,129 || 3,334,814 
Totals to stockyards.... 2,368 56,794 | 426,896 | 201,914 | 357,125 | 557,854 9,600 || 1,612,551 
Direct to packers........ 33 , 292 51,227 | 465,141 | 125,970 | 245,381 | 610,954 54,655 || 1,586,620 
Direct for export........ 4,720 2,792 27,765 1,966 29,781 1,609 3,076 71,709 
Country points in other 
provinces! ............ 49 _— _ 5,209 36, 864 12,014 9,798 63,934 
Calyesesteis. 3... . Beek op ett 16,804 | 382,204 | 235,517 | 165,323 | 306,349 | 241,705 26,710 || 1,374,612 
Totals to stockyards.... 4,497 82,088 93,807 | 130,529 | 175,499 | 161,701 3,513 651, 634 
Direct to packers........ 8,366 | 251,008 | 119,458 21,548 15,590 33,144 8,817 457,931 
Direct for export........ 3,910 49,108 22,252 5,690 9,004 98 777 90,8389 
Country points in other 
DIOWANCES) sore oteysieverorriosate 31 _ —_ 7,556 | 106,256 46,762 13, 603 174, 208 
HOSS Nee eer en 285,651 |2,003,669 |2,937,341 | 765,869 | 598,346 |1,563,504 48,400 || 8,202,780 
Totals to stockyards.... -- 7,964 | 509,162 | 211,033 34, 908 74, 532 125 837,724 
Direct to packers ....... 285,239 |1,995,634 |2,420,574 | 547,489 | 563,105 {1,488,324 48,267 || 7,348,632 
Direct for export..... souks 412 71 7,605 7,347 333 648 8 16, 424 
Sheep and Lambs........| 14,985 35,917 | 114, 687 22,610 43,149 | 131,376 21,810 384, 534 
Totals to stockyards.... 972 4,785 70,951 9,588 13, 462 25,529 725 126,012 
Direct to packers........ 13, 959 31,132 43,406 12,374 21,960 79, 556 20,372 222,759 
Direct for export........ 4 — 330 6 48 12,115 19 12,522 
Country points in other 
proyinces!.. 2). .04...-s 50 — _ 642 7,679 14,176 694 23,241 
Total Inward 
Movement—? 
Gabtle seh etka 225 1,885 | 218,450 41,481 81,022 | 229,086 1,424 573,573 
@alvies) ...in team ioe 102 1,318 | 324,558 4,195 20,152 | 118,274 Tea 469,870 
Sheep and lambs........ — 1,590 27,120 1,452 1,206 11,001 _ 42,369 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to 


farms from stockyards and plants, and shipments on through-billings from country points in one province to country 
points in another province. 


Section 3.—Storage and Warehousing 


This Section carries data on licensed grain storage and the public warehousing in- 
dustry only. Information on other types of storage may be obtained from the following 
sources: cold storage and storage of food—Economics Branch of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture; storage of petroleum and petroleum products—Energy Statistics Section 
of the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, DBS; customs warehouses—Port 
Administration Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 


Licensed Grain Storage.—Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under 
the provisions of the Canada Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
amounted to 679,828,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 1966, the increase over the same date of 1965 
being 2,629,000 bu. Greater capacity in western country elevators and lower St. Lawrence 
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ports more than offset decreases in interior private and mill, interior terminals and lower 
Lake and upper St. Lawrence ports. The movement of grain in and out of storage during 
1966-67 is discussed at p. 941. Table 39 gives the amount in storage at three dates during 
the year. On July 31, 1967, 65.3 p.c. of the licensed storage capacity was occupied as 
compared with 57.9 p.c. on the same date of 1966. 


39.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1965-66 and 1966-67 


Crop Year Licensed Canadian Grain! Proportion of 
and Storage in Licensed Storage 
Storage Position Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 
Dec. 1, | Dec. 1, | Mar. 30, | July 31, | Dec. 1, | Mar. 30, | July 31, 
1965 1965 1966 1966 1965 1966 1966 
7000 bu. | 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1965-66 
BMCSCOID COUNEFY £55... 0S sb eee ok 382, 853 246, 444 245,346 251,367 64.4 64.1 65.7 
Interior private and mill.............. 17,748 6,626 7,803 8,012 Cleo 44.0 45.2 
Interior terminals.................... 18,100 5,106 4,114 3,719 28.2 22.7 20.5 
BIRCLILG CORSE. os Rise bag ots cae eiiock: 24,846 12,562 14, 629 15,327 50.6 58.9 61.7 
EGOS oe | ee a ee 5,000 739 829 4,137 14.8 16.6 82.7 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 106,321 39,386 84,090 61, 748 37.0 79.1 58.1 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports... 36,566 26,210 6,211 8,486 LAesth 17.0 23.2 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
[Oc arae wick Sora ear mea irericice mee eee 20,100 9,717 5, 574 7,801 48.3 27.7 38.8 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 58, 440 33,818 14,501 29,044 57.9 24.8 49.7 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 5,300 2,011 2,226 73.3 27.8 30.8 
Totals, 1965-66............... 677,199 | 385,908 | 385,108 | 391,867 57.0 56.9 57.9 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 29, | July 31, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 29, | July 31, 
1966 1966 1967 1967 1966 1967 1967 
000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1966-67 
388 , 332 240, 829 247,600 | 265,812 62.0 63.8 68.4 
15, 863 7,101 7,284 8,064 44.8 45.9 50.8 
17,100 4,795 138,577 15,911 28.0 79.4 93.0 
24,846 16,957 14,546 14,304 68.2 58.5 57.6 
5,000 948 948 4,482 19.0 19.0 89.6 
106,321 41,260 90,752 65,336 38.8 85.4 61.5 
36, 566 27,176 9,253 26,316 74.3 25.3 72.0 
19,100 10,333 6,556 9,655 54.1 34.3 50.5 
59,470 40,349 18,657 29,750 67.8 31.4 50.0 
7,229 6,412 2,884 4,205 88.7 39.9 58.2 
Totals, 1966-67............... 679,828 | 396,160 | 412,057 443,835 58.3 60.6 65.3 


1 Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. 


The Public Warehousing Industry 


The summary statistics of the warehousing industry presented in Table 40 cover the 
operations of the majority of firms offering general merchandise and refrigerated storage 
facilities to the public. Associations and organizations such as co-operatives operating 
warehouses or storages for their own members are not included nor are packing houses and 
other firms operating storage facilities in connection with their respective businesses. 
Small food lockers are not included except where they may be part of a general warehousing 
business. 
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40.—Summary Statistics of Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods, 


1963-67 
Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Companies reporting..........-..-..+ssee00+ No. 138 152 152 145 143 
Investment in land, warehouses, etc......... $ | 83,930,051 | 90,680,374 | 91,210,700 | 97,682,008 | 105,982, 252 
Warehousing Facilities— 
General merchandise!................-..55 cu.ft.| 77,108,607 | 83,047,067 | 86,493,705 | 79,915,420 | 117,609,746 
Refrigerated goods..................+.++5 “| 45,259,631 | 44,620,942 | 44,058,489 | 40,241,832 | 47,525, 456 
Revenue— 
Si gd aiieh acorn, strane DI om Seis eae, oie $ | 20,883,783 | 22,471,734 | 22,102,879 | 25,548,617 | 31,882,295 
Cartage and moving.............++.++0--> $ 6,428,081 9,113,060 | 10,519,582 | 11,744,728 13, 569,725 
MOA Gh Ol Mogan soonoets ae deces coor omar $ 9,394,843 | 10,845,159 | 12,434,851 | 14,078,774 | 16,583,512 
Mortal WEvenue.. 1. s4escc eet $ | 36,706,707 | 42,429,953 | 45,057,262 | 51,372,119 | 61,985,532 
Operating expenses.............-.--.+..--++- $ | 33,679,586 | 39,657,425 | 42,470,941 | 47,180,708 | 57,013,691 
Net Operating Revenue............. $ 3,027,121 | 2,772,528 | 2,586,821 | 4,191,411 4,971,841 
a Tier erifees cr tga )eeceene| | Aer eany| eer 
Employees, average.........-.-.-.--.0--+-: No. 4,033 4,403 4,679 A, 625 5,012 
Galariesvand wageSicc. eects ademas veer $ | 17,279,113 | 20,034,223 | 21,501,114 | 23,470,574 | 27,743,777 
Motor Vehicles— i 
TT RIC KS tes eon Lie ae ae ee ae No. 602 652 671 692 702 
ractors tates ct cha eee ates ae 130 165 166 196 208 
Trailers and semi-trailers................. “ 158 253 296 311 425 


1 Includes storage space for household goods amounting to 900,000 cu. ft. in 1968; 1,047,090 cu. ft. in 1964; 969,586 
cu. ft. in 1965; 1,037,370 cu.ft. in 1966; and 1,215,270 cu. ft. in 1967. 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations* 


The volume of business in 1967 for 2,517 local co-operatives amounted to $2,179,000,000, 
an increase of $219,000,000 or 11 p.c. over the previous year, and consisting of farm product 
marketings $1,418,000,000, sale of merchandise and supplies $686,000,000, service revenue 
(trucking, cold storage, grazing, etc.) $61,000,000 and miscellaneous income (rent, interest, 
dividends, etc.) $14,000,000. Assets totalled $1,000,000,000 of which members’ equity 
represented 47 p.c. Membership at 1,700,000 was up slightly from that of the previous 
year. Marketing and purchasing co-operatives, which market members’ produce and 
retail merchandise and supplies to members, have been for many years the dominant 
group and in 1967 were responsible for 95 p.c. of the total business volume. Service and 
fishermen’s co-operatives accounted for the remainder. 


Marketing and purchasing co-operatives registered an annual increase during 1967 
of $208,000,000 or 11 p.c. in business volume which was made up of farm product market- 
ings $1,373,000,000, retailing of merchandise and supplies $681,000,000, service revenue 
$25,000,000 and miscellaneous income $12,000,000, for a total of $2,091,000,000. Farm 
product marketings were up by $134,000,000, grain sales accounting for $85,000,000 of 
the increase. Dairy products and livestock and products were up by $26,000,000 and 
$15,000,000, respectively. Although fruit and vegetable marketings were also substan- 
tially higher, most of the increase was due to a return to normal production in the tree 
fruit area of British Columbia which had suffered severé frost damage in the previous 
year. Honey marketings were down, reflecting a decline in the yields of Canadian bee 
colonies in 1967. Supply sales rose by $72,000,000 or 12 p.c. during the year, with most 
sales categories contributing to the increase. Supply sales tend to rise at a fairly steady 
rate over the years whereas farm marketings, particularly wheat, fluctuate as a result 
of crop failures, over-production, etc., on both a national and international basis. Assets 
of the marketing and purchasing co-operatives totalled $859,000,000 at year-end, a rise 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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of $82,000,000 or 11 p.c. over 1966, with most of the increase ($62,000,000) occurring 
in inventories and property and equipment. Since the increase in assets was largely 
financed by short-term liabilities, members’ equity declined during the year from 48 pict 
to 46 p.c. 


41.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 1963-67 
and by Province, 1966 and 1967 


* Share- Sales of 
: Associ- Sales of Total 
Year and Province ations coe Products ater Business! 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $’000 
CBP ROG LS) a eee eee 1,583 | 1,339,000 | 1,100,200 489,000 || 1,617,900 
LNittise Gergen} ae aie ania Pann Ree ear eeis BCs 1,546 1,305,000 1,234,000 522,800 1,780,600 
ROUGE. Fen A ae PS 1,495 1,307,000 1,201,700 549, 400 1,774, 600 
RO ea ON Ree nctrnca A Ci gk ee 1,420 1,329,000 1,238,600 609, 500 1,882,900 
MM Sy AO ON cc sak: MOM A oe ocicdeeo dos 1,357 1,363,374 1,372,842 681,356 2,090,976 
Province 

SIGUE LE Ys ht a eee 9 1966 39 9,000 300 6,800 7,200 
1967 38 9,448 414 7,588 7,999 

Prince Edward Island..........:0.0000sese5 1966 16 11,000 4,400 6, 400 10,900 
1967 15 9,672 4,546 7,348 12,031 

INOW IS OOUINS. AMET G3. code 0 Mi thecss. acces 1966 79 31,000 27,100 19,500 47,100 
1967 82 30,811 30,704 21,718 53, 088 

ROW ESINS WICK mest scars cst nehecit: 1966 48 16,000 13,100 14,300 27,800 
1967 49 16,399 14,251 15,662 30,332 

CaCO Seite a Oe | SR 4 alerts 258 1966 403 83,000 164,000 133, 600 301,900 
1967 401 84,949 183,032 151,739 340, 522 

DILUIDNS Cpe Seats, me a en MO ated 1966 196 112,000 120,500 100,000 225,300 
1967 156 105, 122 110,860 110,476 225, 208 

SUE] ate SS A ek 0, | Sr 1966 105 181,000 54,900 46,300 113,000 
1967 96 190,579 57,019 51,379 120,392 

aslcatchew ante tt: eo ere ee he nl Aa 1966 296 451,000 423, 100 130,100 562,200 
1967 282 447,111 478,065 143,876 631, 583 

PLOT LAS. Se care See TT Teme sada OOO 142 241,000 231,900 72,600 306, 800 
1967 141 276,510 268,355 89,963 360, 652 

ritish Columbia. eabic cise dort. ehh es oc 1966 91 58,000 82,200 47,500 130,800 
1967 92 55,271 92,173 48,325 141,834 

mater provincial [MAE wiv) et teed oly ay 1966 5 136,000 117,100 32,400 149,900 
1967 5 137, 502 133, 423 33,332 167,335 


1 Includes other revenue. 


Service co-operatives provide services to their members such as trucking, cold storage, 
grazing, medical insurance, rural electrification, etc., and, in conjunction with their main 
function, some service co-operatives are engaged in the marketing of farm products and 
the sale of supplies. Total business volume of 1,074 service co-operatives in 1967, with a 
membership of 317,000, was $59,353,000, consisting of service revenue $36,474,000, mis- 
cellaneous income $1,482,000, and sales of farm products and supplies $21,397,000. Total 
assets at year-end amounted to $122,346,000 of which members’ equity represented 52 p.c. 
Fishermen’s co-operatives, numbering 86 with a membership of 9,000, reported business 
volume in 1967 of $29,076,000, including fish marketings $25,637,000, fishing and other 
supplies $3,039,000, and service revenue and other income $400,000. Assets totalled 
$19,060,000. 
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42.-Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, 1965-67 


Value of Sales 
Product 
1965 1966 1967 
$’000 $’000 $7000 

Marketing. ...........0cccccc re cee seer cece reece cere esses sererees 1,201, 700 1, 238, 600 1,372, 842 
Dairy products. ......... 6: cence cece eee etc e tee e eee n eee e sess 296,600 306 , 900 332,610 
Fruits and vegetables......... 0. ccc ee ee ence eee renee tenet e eee es 46,900 42, 400 47,877 
Glan ANGESCOHS recov cra rerereternsy erotetaneyoreroforetena oruclele evens -telattan teigere ray tel=ralave 574,100 587, 000 672,303 
Livestock and livestock products.............00seeeee eee eee e ees 218,000 234, 400 248, 902 
Begs and poultry........ 00sec eee eee cece ete ence en en een ces 51, 200 54,000 57,200 
18 Costnia, agen n sou onne anoba es OC ObNr Ooo C Onn Go Boman GOGO 4009p OCDOOk 4,800 5,200 3,616 
TobaCCOsane bee oh, RA Ace © aie toh resleiadets ealecetate och: 1,400 700 1,485 
Weal Ge ce Sah nook! Ue casing eahiae Fan Mak tab ec mete Memeo 1,800 1,300 1,105 
Miscellaneous sce tteieiereal io teeter eissee iceiyeto siete iefetelone ntocasirtetere 6,900 6,700 7,744 
Purchasing... 2.0.0.0... cece eect e cence een eens eect ee ee sence ees 549,400 609,500 681,356 
Food products.......... cscs sce e cert te eeeerecereescescnerenaes 150,700 166,900 189, 472 
Clothing and home furnishings........+.csseseeeeeeeeereeeeereee 17,000 21,500 21,924 
Mar WANe saves crorcaseravcderereisirde canteve oo eveiote a slsletels:« «/sfeleieistelslejepeiercnoraeisisisier- 38,700 41,500 50,011 
Petroleum products... . 0... 221.11. sce ceecs ccs sce eenrereccresses 90,300 94,600 99,277 
16 (a Rt ao AES 3.5 ns CORES 00 05.0 J0aGo (rete An GOomoUrCO.cuG f 142,200 153, 307 
Fertilizer and spray material...........0ceeeeeeeeseererteeeecees pei | 39, 900 55,276 
Machinery and equipment. ..........scceeececeee ec eeeneeeeecees 35, 700 38,300 40,131 
Building material... mite tes sce tele cieeteiste cls sieterr sia ia semietrteisec 30,800 35, 400 37,230 
Mis cella meousy ec seqereieie ciesste ister oteysiers eieleieieveresateiei etoile’ tekelersieiaielelaaeisis 24,300 29,200 34,728 
MT otalseggeelen has cee Mote obese ede bistalols. sistefolergeteders scatere oer ientae 1,751,100 1,848,100 2,054,198 


Wholesale co-operatives are federations of local co-operatives which act as central 
marketing agencies and distributors for the farm products and supplies of the local co- 
operatives. Their sales are reported separately from those of the local co-operatives, 
since they are largely a duplication of the sales made by the locals. For 1967, eight whole- 
sales reported total sales of $542,000,000, a gain of 17 p.c. over 1966. Farm product 
marketings were $193,000,000, including livestock $100,000,000 and dairy products 
$40,000,000. Supply sales totalled $349,000,000 of which the largest items were food 
products $95,000,000, feed $83,000,000, and petroleum $61,000,000. Assets for the nine 
wholesales (one of which is a wholesaler for the other wholesales ) amounted to $190,000,000 
at the end of 1967. 


Arctic co-operatives (not included in the above figures), initiated in 1959 under 
the Co-operative Development Program for the benefit of the native population, have 
since enjoyed continuing and expanding support from the people of that region. These 
co-operatives have vigorously promoted the marketing of native handicrafts. For the 
year 1967, total sales of 22 Arctic co-operatives (there were an additional 13 ready to 
begin operations in 1968) located in the Northwest Territories and northern Quebec 
exceeded $2,000,000 and assets amounted to $1,600,000 of which members’ equity, which 
originally started at a very low figure, represented 50 p.c. 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Marketing of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—Control of the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada which, since 1912, has administered the provisions of 
the Canada Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners was established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 
1952, cc. 25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi-judicial and administrative body of 
three—a chief commissioner and two commissioners—reporting to the Minister of Agri- 
culture. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are 
properly protected. ‘Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 


The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C. The Executive Offices of the Board and 
other principal offices are situated at Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices are maintained at 
numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. Total personnel is 
approximately 1,000, including Canadian Government Elevators staff. 


On a fee basis, the Board provides official inspection, grading and weighing of grain, 
and registration of warehouse receipts. All operators of elevators in Western Canada 
and of elevators in Eastern Canada that handle western-grown grain for export, as well 
as all parties operating as grain commission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as grain 
dealers, are required to be licensed by the Board annually and to file security by bond 
or otherwise as a guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by 
the Canada Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. 


To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give direction regarding any matter relating to the grading or 
weighing of grain; deductions made from grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain 
into or out of elevators; unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; refusal or 
neglect of any person to comply with any provision of the Canada Grain Act; and any 
other matter arising out of the performance of the duties of the Board. 


In the Prairie Provinces the Board maintains four assistant commissioners—one in 
Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. These assistant commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in their 
respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject 
at any time to inspection by officials of the Board. 


The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist in maintaining the 
uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring wheat handled through terminal elevators, 
the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with grain of 
like grade only. 
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The Board’s Research Laboratory, located at Winnipeg, is the main centre of research 
on the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples to obtain information on the quality of the 
various grain crops grown each year and on the quality of grain shipped. Basic research 
is also undertaken, the program being directed toward better understanding of what 
constitutes quality in cereal grains and toward improvement in the methods of assessing 
quality. 

In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per- 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act (RSC 
1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Fort 
William or Port Arthur, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe 
maximum rates for such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act 1 p.c. of the purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed 
purchased by such licensees. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.—The Canadian Wheat Board was established under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 for the purpose of ‘‘the marketing in an orderly 
manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain grown in Canada” and now operates 
under RSC 1952, c. 44 as amended. The Board accomplishes its objective through regula- 
tion and agreement. It owns no grain handling facilities but, by entering into agreements 
with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about an orderly flow of grain through 
each of the steps involved in merchandising the grain from the producer to the domestic 
or overseas buyer. 


In the selling of wheat, the Board utilizes the services of shippers and exporters. 
In its sales operations, the Board endeavours to meet the wishes of overseas buyers and, 
on occasion, enters into direct contracts. When an exporter completes an export sale, 
in his capacity as an agent of the Board, he is responsible for the transaction; he completes 
the transaction with the buyer and settles with the Board for the purchase of the wheat 
from the Board. 


When the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain pro- 
duced, it is necessary for the Board to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these 
forward positions. The first step is accomplished by the use of producer’s delivery permits 
issued annually by the Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of grain made to country 
elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulating the amount of grain 
delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a quota system and, by 
apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the needs created by sales 


commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain coming into the marketing 
channel. 


The next step is the handling of the grain by the country elevator. The maximum 
charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the Board of Grain Commis- 


sioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between the elevator companies 
and the Wheat Board. 


The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the country 
elevators to large terminal elevators in Eastern Canada, Churchill or on the West Coast— 
is carried out by the railways. The Wheat Board determines the kinds and grades of grain 
that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales commitments and 
informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The maximum tariffs are 
set by an agreement between the railways and the Government of Canada. 


The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
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In the case of oats and barley, the Board’s operations are less extensive than those 


relating to wheat. These two grains are sold in store positions at the terminal elevators 


at Fort William-—Port Arthur and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either on 
a straight cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of 
futures concluded through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board 
controls the movement of coarse grains to the Lakehead. The private trade is responsible 
for the movement of oats and barley from Lakehead or Vancouver positions. 


The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and barley in two or three stages. 
An initial payment price is established early in the crop year by Order in Council. The 
initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the local elevator and the trans- 
portation costs to the Lakehead or Vancouver is the initial price received by the producer. 
This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat Board, in selling the grain, does 
not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the deficit is borne by the Federal 
Treasury. However, with very few exceptions, the Wheat Board has operated without 
‘financial aid from the Federal Treasury. 


| After the end of the crop year, but prior to the final payment being made, if the Wheat 
Board can confidently foresee a surplus accumulating and if authorized by Order in Council, 

an interim payment is made to producers. This interim payment is the same amount per 
bushel to all producers of the same grade of grain. When the Board has sold all the grain 
or otherwise disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, 
‘if authorized by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. 


Under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, administered by the Board, pro- 
ducers may receive, through their elevator agents, cash advances on farm-stored grain in 
accordance with a prescribed formula. The purpose of this legislation is to make cash 
available to producers pending delivery of their grain under delivery quotas established 
by the Board. Cash advances are interest-free as far as producers are concerned. 


| Western Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board 
Teceives, less its operating costs including carrying charge, and the general level of prices 
received by the Board is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. The 
only subsidy received by the farmer in the Canadian wheat marketing system is the part- 
payment of storage costs for wheat made by the Government of Canada. Under provisions 
of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the Minister of Finance, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the storage costs on wheat in storage at the end 
of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. 


Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 


The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation 
and in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, 
information, inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed 
to assist in making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture 
and the remainder of the economy. Closely related is regulatory action designed to protect 
the consumer. 


Producers have been concerned about another type of market control, namely that 
which will give either their organizations or a government agency influence over the price 
received. In a highly specialized commercial agriculture such as Canada now has, the 
oroducer is dependent on the price of his product for his livelihood. Canadian farmers 
aave long attempted to obtain some measure of market control through voluntary organi- 
zations, mainly marketing co-operatives. All provinces have made provision for the 
neorporation of such co-operatives and most, if not all, have provided other assistance 
10 them. In the federal field, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act 
*mcourages marketing under a co-operative plan. 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Other legislation provides for legal control over the marketing of agricultural products, 
either by a producers’ board or a government agency. Legislation of this type includes 
that pertaining to milk control boards, to producer marketing boards and to industry 
marketing commissions. Measures pertaining to grain marketing have been reviewed in 
Subsection 1, pp. 937-941, and the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which provides price 
support for certain key products is discussed in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 469-470. 


Product Controls.—The federal and provincial departments of agriculture co-operate 
in establishing and enforcing grades of quality standards for various foods. Some control 
over size and type of containers used for distribution of agricultural products is exercised 
by the Canada Department of Agriculture and the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce enforces regulations pertaining to weights and measures (see p. 963). 


Controls related to health and sanitation in food handling are developed and enforced 
at all three levels of government—municipal, provincial and federal. Examples of pro- 
vincial and municipal action include laws pertaining to the pasteurization of milk, inspection 
of slaughter-houses and sanitary standards in restaurants. At the federal level, inspection 
by the Health of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture of all meat carcasses 
that enter into interprovincial trade is required. The Food and Drug Directorate of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare has wide control over the composition of 
foods and over misleading advertising of foods and drugs. 


Marketing Controls.—The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.— 
In the late 1930s, the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encourag- 
ing the establishment of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return 
for his product, less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. 
Thus, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative 
Marketing Act were passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agri- 
cultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agri- 
cultural products except wheat, has continuously served agricultural producers since 1939. 


The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their 
products by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of 
the product. The Government may undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial 
payment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product, including a margin for 
handling; sales returns are made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed 
initial payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price paid to producers 
for the previous three years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of 
Agriculture who enters into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. During 
1968 agreements were made for the marketing of maple syrup and apples for processing in 
Quebec and beans in Ontario. 


Milk Control Legislation.—Most of the provinces enacted milk control legislation prior 
to 1940. Some of them finance these milk-control agencies out of public funds, others 
finance through the collection of licence fees and assessments from those engaged in the 
fluid milk industry, and some combine the two methods. Most milk-control agencies 
have authority to license those engaged in the fluid milk industry and can revoke licences 
for failure to conform with the orders of the milk control board. 


In all provinces with such boards, the milk control board or similar agency sets the 
minimum price which distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, 
that is, milk actually sold for fresh fluid consumption. In British Columbia, a formula is 
used as a guide in determining minimum prices to producers. Most provinces set either 
minimum or maximum wholesale and retail prices for fluid milk. Quebec sets a minimum 
and maximum price range. Saskatchewan sets minimum prices applicable to all retail 
milk sales and maximum prices applicable to milk sales off retail wagons, as well as a 
minimum-maximum price range at the wholesale level. Minimum prices are in effect in 
Alberta, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Maximum prices are set in Manitoba and no 
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control is exercised over milk prices at the wholesale and retail levels in Ontario and British 
Columbia. In these three provinces some degree of price competition has developed be- 
tween store sales and home delivery. 


The powers given to or requirements made by milk control boards include: (1) author- 
ity to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, 
to arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, to 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk; and (2) authority to require a 
bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made to pro- 
ducers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers, distrib- 
utors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, and producers to give 
notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor. 


The Ontario Milk Marketing Board, a producer-controlled agency, was officially 
established by the Milk Commission of Ontario on Nov. 1, 1965. The Board was delegated 
certain powers by the Commission in respect to the production, marketing and transporta- 
tion of milk and has the power to set the price that milk distributors must pay to their 
suppliers. 


The Canadian Dairy Commission.—The Canadian Dairy Commission was established 
by Federal legislation and commenced operations on Apr. 1, 1967. This is a new departure 
in the area of agricultural marketing because it is the first national marketing board to be 
established since the Canadian Wheat Board was created in 1935. The Commission has 
the power to purchase any dairy product and package, process, store, ship, insure, import, 
export, or sell or otherwise dispose of any dairy product purchased by it. The Commission 
may also make payments to producers of milk and cream for the purpose of stabilizing the 
price of these products. 


The objects of the Commission are to provide producers of milk and cream with the 
opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment, and to provide 
consumers with a continuous and adequate supply of high-quality dairy products. The 
Federal Government, through the Canadian Dairy Commission, supports the income of 
manufacturing milk and cream producers by means of “offer-to-purchase”’ programs for 
certain dairy products and direct subsidy payments. 


In the 1967-68 dairy support year, the Federal Government introduced a globa} 
subsidy eligibility quota which was directly related to the domestic consumption of milk 
marketed by manufacturing milk and cream shippers. Individual quotas were allocated 
on the basis of the shipper’s deliveries during the previous dairy support year, with certain 
exceptions. 


Producer Marketing Boards.—During the 1930s strong support developed for legislation 
whereby agricultural producers could exercise legal authority under certain conditions to 
control the marketing of their produce. The Natural Products Marketing Act of 1934 
attempted to provide this power at the federal level but proved ultra vires. The Natural 
Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act, 1936 was intra vires of provincial government 
oowers and provided the model from which marketing board legislation has evolved in all 
10 provinces. 


While marketing board legislation has been revised from time to time on the basis of 
*xperience and there are variations in detail from province to province, the same basic 
owers are given to producers in all provinces. These powers include authority for a duly 
sonstituted producer board to control the marketing of 100 p.c. of a specified commodity 
»roduced in a designated area. A producers’ board, in at least some provinces, may set 
roduction quotas for each farmer. One producers’ board may control the marketing of 
everal related commodities and the designated area may be either the whole or part of a 
’rovince. A producer vote is usually required to establish a producer marketing board 
vhose powers are delegated either by a provincial marketing board, which has certain 
| upervisory authority, or by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


| 
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The powers of a producers’ board provided by provincial legislation are necessarily | 
limited to intraprovincial trade. Under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, the 
Federal Government may delegate to a marketing board with respect to interprovincial | 
and export trade similar powers to those obtained with respect to intraprovincial trade | 
under provincial authority. This Act also gives the Governor in Council the right to. 
authorize a provincial marketing board to impose and collect levies from persons engaged in | 
the production and marketing of commodities controlled by it for the purposes of the board, 
the creation of reserves and the equalization of returns. 


In 1967 there were 118 producer marketing boards operating in Canada, including the — 
Canadian Wheat Board which was established at the federal level. All of the provinces — 
except Newfoundland had one or more boards established under their jurisdictions, with 
Quebec accounting for 67 and Ontario 22. It is estimated that approximately 47 p.c. of 
1967 farm cash income was received from sales made under the control of producer market- 
ing boards. Commodities sold through the boards included wheat, hogs, milk for factory- 
made dairy products, fruits, potatoes and other vegetables, tobacco, poultry, wool, soy- 
beans, sugar beets, honey, maple products and pulpwood. As at Nov. 1, 1967, 67 of the 
provincial boards had received an extension of powers for purposes of interprovincial and 
export trade from the Federal Government; five boards had received authority with regard | 
to nine commodities to collect levies in excess of administrative expenses. 


Section 2.—The Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 


Legislation that received Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1967 (SC 1967-68, c. 16), trans- 
formed the former Department of the Registrar General of Canada into the new Depart- 
ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister 
extend to and include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, 
not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government of 
Canada, relating to consumer affairs; corporations and corporate securities; combines, 
mergers, monopolies and restraint of trade; bankruptcy and insolvency; and patents, 
copyrights and trade marks. 


The Bureau of Consumer Affairs co-ordinates government activities in the field of 
consumer affairs. Branches within the Bureau include Service and Information, Research, 
Operations, Legal and Standards. Regional Offices are being established at Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Other Branches and Divisions of the 
Department are: Combines Branch under the Director of Investigation and Research 
(Combines Investigation Act), Bankruptcy Branch, Corporations Branch, Trade Marks 
Branch, Patent and Copyright Office, Registration Branch, Office of the Custodian of 
Enemy Property, Financial and Administrative Services Branch, Personnel Branch and 
Information and Public Relations Branch. The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
(Combines Investigation Act) is domiciled in the Department and reports directly to the 
Minister. 


Combines, Mergers, Monopolies and Restraint of Trade* 

The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


By amendments that came into force on Aug. 10, 1960 (SC 1960, c. 45), all the pro- 
visions of the anti-combines legislation which previously had been divided between the 
Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, c. 314) and the Criminal Code were amended 
and consolidated in the Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. 2, 


* Revised by D. H. W. Henry, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Ottawa. 
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32, 33, 383A, 33B, 33C and 34 of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted 
in 1923 and was amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well 
as in 1960. 


Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of insur- 
ance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted 
originally in 1889. Although Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for 
participation in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics 
or the defining of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not 
apply if the arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect 
of prices, quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribu- 
tion, or if the arrangement “‘has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering 
into or expanding a business in a trade or industry’. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject 
to Subsect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which 
relates only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply 
if the arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export 
trade or on the businesses of Canadian competitors or on domestic consumers. 


Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger that has or is likely to 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly that has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public. 


Sect. 33A deals with what are commonly called “price discrimination” and “predatory 
price cutting’. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy in 
like quantities and qualities as the first; it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices lower 
in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tendency of 
such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the policy is 
designed to have such effect. 


Sect. 33B provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances to 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of such 
customers; any service he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customers 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn such 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases. 


Sect. 33C makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale or 
use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public concerning 
the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 34 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are to 
be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant because 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, ie., the practice of ‘‘resale 
price maintenance”. The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a person 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused or counselled the refusal 
of supplies to a merchant if there were reasonable cause to believe and the supplier did 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as “‘loss- 
leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver- 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such articles 
might reasonably expect. 


The Director of Investigation and Research is responsible for investigating combines 
and other restrictive practices, and the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission is respon- 
sible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the parties under 
investigation, and for making a report to the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 
When there are reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged 
in, the Director may obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, 
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search premises, or require written returns. After examining all the information available, 
if the Director believes that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits 
a statement of the evidence to the Commission and to the parties believed to be respon- 
sible for the practice. The Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears 
argument on behalf of the Director in support of his statement, and hears argument and 
receives evidence on behalf of any persons against whom allegations have been made in 
the statement. Following this hearing, the Commission prepares and submits a report to 
the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, ordinarily required to be published 
within thirty days. 

Under the provisions of the Act, general inquiries may be made into restraints of 
trade which, although not forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. The 
courts, including the Exchequer Court of Canada, in addition to imposing punishment 
for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from em- 
barking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a merger 
or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for such 
an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. Pros- 
ecutions for offences against the substantive provisions of the legislation (other than 
Sect. 33C which is punishable only on summary conviction) may he taken either in the 
provincial courts or with the consent of the accused in the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


In the period Jan. 1, 1966 to Nov. 30, 1968, the following reports of inquiries under 
the legislation were published:— 


(1) Pricing Practices of Miss Mary Maxim Ltd. 

(2) Pricing of Ready-Mixed Concrete, Windsor, Ont. 

(3) North Star and Shell Gasoline Consignment Plans. 

(4) Trade Practices in the Phosphorous Products and Sodium Chlorate Industries. 
(5) ‘‘Specials’’ in Eggs, Kingston Area, Ont. 

(6) Glued-Laminated Timbers. 

(7) Resale Prices of Corning Glassware. 

(8) Dairy Products, Montreal. 

(9) Resilient Flooring, Toronto. 


These reports and copies of the annual reports under the Act may be obtained from 
the Queen’s Printer or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, Ottawa. 


Patents 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


1.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Applications for patents..............0s0055 No. 26,409 27,057 27,811 30,093 29,618 
Patentsieramtedce: sich cet wivetiisunesins chutes a 21,225 23, 230 23,451 24, 241 24, 432 
Granted to Canadians se.cee eee eee. ee 1,682 He Gon as 1,784 1,181 1,827 
Cawveatsipranted My jnnaeintetonn ree eer of 256 266 250 275 258 
Assignments By ae one SEG ra bron Dee Umer ef 24,180 255010 26,487 27,795 27, 864 
Bieessrecerved), Nets ape se cece woe. $ 1,922,250 2,002,271 2,046,174 2,249, 532 3,550,685 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to 24,432 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1967. Roughly, 
68 p.c. of the patents granted resulted from inventions made by residents of the United 
States, 8 p.c. by residents of Britain and other Commonwealth countries and 5 p.c. by 
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residents of Canada. Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are avail- 
able at a nominal fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1845 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Egypt, Germany, Ireland, Colombia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks 


Copyright protection is governed by the Copyright Act (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force 
since 1924. Protection is automatic without any formality. However, a system of 
voluntary registration is provided. Application for registration should be addressed to 
the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: “Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada . . . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional 
Protocol .. . or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copy- 
right shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of 
the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


Canada belongs to the Universal Copyright Convention. This means that the works 
of Canadian authors are protected in the United States without the formality of compulsory 
registration or the obligation of printing in the United States, provided that, from the first 
publication, the work bears in a prominent place the following identification: ©, followed 
by the name of the proprietor and the year of publication. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States. Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded 
under the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Acct. Registers 
of such designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


2.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
7,279 7,098 7,244 7,720 7,575 
788 814 846 1,030 1,088 
3 2 1 3 os 
1,279 1,165 1,021 2,421 1,948 
31,145 31,040 32,818 37,651 37,212 


Trade Marks 


The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Consumer and Corporate Affairs Department, 
administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers all legislation concerning 
the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, former legislation 
enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Union Label Act and the Shop Cards 
Registration Act. Correspondence relating to an application for registration of a trade 
mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 


Applications are advertised for opposition purposes in the T'rade Marks Journal, a 
weekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
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every registration of a registered user. The required fee payable on application for 
registration of a trade mark is $35, for advertisement of an application $25 and for registra- 
tion of a person as a registered user of a trade mark, $35. 


3.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
trade marks registered... ..0.0-.edeseres No. 4,620 4,905 4,824 5,097 5,704 
Mranstenswmegistered orn cm aicicinrisennoes i ee 2,887 3,534 3,685 3,508 4,155 
Trade mark registrations renewed.......... fe 23657 3,105 2,821 DIR, 2,914 
Copiesiprepared: memereaactn. atone eters cf 1,529 1,415 1,866 24,137 32,610 
Meesmecelved smett.. ohh. ds wamerlaels ohdicias ve $ 346, 387 363,481 388 , 682 412,568 429 658 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by most 
of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, in 
some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers or 
to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, provincial government 
liquor authorities operated 1,160 retail stores and had 130 agencies in smaller centres of 
population. 


Government revenue specifically related to alcoholic beverages and details of sales by 
value and volume for each province are given below. DBS report, The Control and Sale 
of Alcoholic Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202) shows further detail as well as 
volume figures of production and warehousing transactions, the value and volume of 
imports and exports and the assets and liabilities of provincial liquor commissions. 


4.—Revenue of Provincial and Territorial Governments Derived Specifically from the Control 
and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Norz,—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
levied by eight provinces. | 


1966 1967 
: a Sales Tax, Bales Tax, 
rovince or Territory icences icences 
a ig and Total Replusons and Total 
Permits, Permits, 
and Other and Other 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 

INewioundland: 286 Gr. cack... dee 3,920 4,592 8,512 5,143 4,736 9,879 
Prince Edward Island............... 1,812 645 2,457 1,980 708 2,688 
INCVATSCOLLA ene ne tener 15,005 331 15,336 15,663 287 15,950 
INewsE runs wickaeaannirn setae 11,907 388 12,295 12,386 429 12,815 
Qirebecimanmnnna Pree sneer ene 60,376 21,776 82,152 67,025 22,535 89,560 j 
ONUETION Pia. tanec eee Late nee 95, 987 30,753 126,740 104,520 30,634 135, 154 | 
Manitoba......... 17,924 3,404 21,328 * 19,809 3,599 23, 408 | 
Saskatchewan. . ‘ 18, 443 468 18,911 21,116 516 21,632 : 
Albertart tas FLIRT GEIL TRS SONY 29,212 1,846 31,058 33 , 282 2,123 35, 405 | 
Brivishi Columbia. 9. agen. 9. ack 41,154 666 41,820 44,255 726 44,981 : 
NAW ONAN SIO AY gaane eos naadoveanne 921 132 1,053 1,014 143 1,157 
Northwest Territories.............. 1,157 69 1,226 1,385 55 1,440 

Canadas carowd icc heen 297,818 65,070 362,888 327,578 66,491 394, 069 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income; includes 
commission on general sales tax collections. 
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Revenue of the Federal Government derived specifically from the control and taxation 
of alcoholic beverages comprising excise duties, excise taxes, import duties and certain fees 
and licences in that connection is shown in Table 5. 


5.—Revenue of the Federal Government Derived Specifically from the Control and Taxation 
of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-67 


Notg.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
reg UES 20S | 9 eee en ee 8 oe 152,907 155,545 165, 638 193,159 199, 024 
PUXOIRO CHUDMAR Bie as «oles GRie Sy a <a ois < Qahadece 122,021 129,399 134,716 156, 942 158,157 
ILILTETIOCS he ep peameris Sar ORRRIRIEEE: AanBeR sete 8 9 8 9 9 
WEEDON UM Eis te edncua heen asiae viatiaeeaaaecintac 30,8781 26,137 30,914 36, 208 40,858 
BaP CON. 2 15,5 eh. ead aesbind th fas (Ge thinwae arge 98,354 103,116 105, 685 108, 234 113, 609 
MrCIss cathy -F§ «siddeiai tied see De keh weteee ti whe 98,097 102,914 105,386 107,917 113,254 
WRICENCES. « sic Pettitte heat MEMOLE <0 eh Ree 3 3 3 3 3 
Eniport utyoeeen Mer. eee coe heed Sees 2541 199 296 314 352 
UI see a ams ere toms ea en ee ne 6,417 5,504 6,634 7,203 8,231 
avcntaxres ahs.) bards per ile 3,727 3,814 4,092 4,402 4,752 
ERVOLD CULES sete ores te ee ee 2,690! 1,690 2,542 2,801 3,479 
PEOCgISty. oe ek Lee 257,678 264,165 277,957 308, 596 320,864 


1 Includes an import surcharge of 15 p.c. ad valorem effective from June 25, 1962 to Feb. 20, 1968, when it was 
duced to 10 p.c, ad valorem. The import surcharge was removed entirely as of Apr. 1, 1963. 2 Drawbacks 
ad refunds of duties and taxes have not been deducted, 


Table 6 shows the value of sales of alcoholic beverages in 1965-67 but it should be 
oted that these figures do not always represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic 
everages to the consumer because, when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees 
‘known. 


6.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-67 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 
Peornaiand, 2s 8. 7,421 8,570 11,210 631 626 677 
‘ince Edward Island............... 8,308 3,564 3,993 367 377 401 
MEESASOOUIL! 5 See. cae obo pe ah cen 19,504 21,536 28,512 2,914 3,056 3,166 
MerenuswiCks 6)... 2. eee 15,177 15,894 17,469 2,741 2,796 2,870 
Sy Rs 05) ees eae 94,879 131,651 144, 284 19,339 28, 504 81,427 
US ee 222,104 252,651 257,759 28,752 32, 633 35,291 
Beery.) 2... eee. EURO ELS 25,890 28,499 82,342 3,597 4,051 4,471 
PRBRPROWAN: 0 5 Od on ek baa sie Seas 22,431 25,285 29,299 3,607 3,957 4,399 
berta A ee a ae 42,559 47,983 54,810 5,606 6,546 7,780 
feb Columbia.:::.........+35... 64,825 78,304 83,665 9,249 12,194 12,867 
BAM TOTTIbOY Yas css evcng sn cu.s 1,040 1,178 1,377 168 197 225 
wthwest Territories....... .. re 1,066 1,268 1,562 159 196 237 
Vol te (Lb Ae iii ae eae 520, 204 616,378 661, 282 77,130 95,133 103,811 
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6.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-67—concluded 


Beer Totals 
Province or Territory 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Newfoundland =seencesaticreee eas 14, 428 15,719 17, 226 22,480 24,915 29,113 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,001 2,301 2,515 5,676 6, 242 6,909 
INGH EL SeOuk ip oncaadsnoubeoneenaccoee 18,351 20,119 20,725 40, 769 44,711 47, 408 
INewaBrunswick jeter | cece cena + 14,026 15,757 16,128 31,944 34,447 36, 467 
@Uwehecws bck seivsnemots ee scre 134,418 138, 052 144,698 248, 636 298, 207 320,409 
Ontarlorecweterscdrneeree ree. 199, 797 208, 752 218,179 450,653 494, 036° 511,229 
Manito). ct cto te tote oicks es tmmtencteters 32,210 32,542 33,914 61,697 65, 092 70,727 
Saskatchewall onrmear waster 26,616 27,646 29,047 52,654 56, 888 62,745 
Alberta to) eee ries aicestasrosrqeres seeomeveres 37,044 40,539 42,898 85, 209 95,068 105, 488 
Britishi@olumbia.,ew...4. setae 50,811 50, 642 59, 420 124,885 141,140 155,952 
Vukon Derritonyzy. vce nde: eckson 1,146 ileal 1,280 2,354 2,541 2,882 
Northwest Territories.............- 1,128 1,205 1,344 2,353 2,669 3,143 
Canad acsongacs as.egoseee 3 531,976 554, 445* 587,374 || 1,129,310 | 1,265,956" | 1,352, 467 


Volume of sales, as shown in Table 7, is a more realistic indicator of trends in con- 
sumption, although, as 2 measure of personal consumption by Canadians, it is subject to 
the same limitations as value sales in respect of purchases by non-residents. 


7.—Volume of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965-67 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 

000 gal. 7000 gal. ’000 gal 000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 

INewfoundland bes meee: ob eine ae tee 216 257 336 57 55 57 
Prince Edward Island............... 103 108 122 54 52 46 
INGVeISCOlLa a racc meme tierrearinct 634 699 764 375 387 394 
New Brunswick 475 473 518 338 341 343 
Quebee nrrigs hector 3,061 4,159 4,552 2,253 3,264 3,579 
Ontario. ee suisnvtete nese 7,668 8,724 8,474 3, 686 4,024 4,119 
Manitoba ss -35.- amet ee tne eis 828 885 999 485 520 568 
Saskatchewan. aeases rae eee rrs 713 799 949 529 565 615 
Albertast+. eee ae een oe eee 1,295 1,451 1,625 758 895 1,054 
British. Columbiaaseis sesso 2,193 2,659 2,860 1,396 1,862 1,868 
MukoneRenrritonyasceceniieaeriee ents 27 32 37 14 18 21 
Northwest Territories..... ee ae ee 26 31 39 13 17 19 
Canada... cccc.css seo oe eens 17,239 20,277 21,275 9,958 12,000 12, 683 

Beer Totals 
1965 1966 1967 1965 1966 1967 

000 gal 000 gal 000 gal. 000 gal 000 gal. ’000 gal. 

Newioundland ian. cnuioachin seein oor 3,668 3,959 4,372 3,941 4,271 4,765 
Prince Edward Island.............. 696 796 814 853 956 982 
Nova Scotiaes Mem t.recc uti 9: : 6,875 7,506 AiO 7,884 8,592 8,879 
News runs wicks meso ce achiteeke ne 5,246 5,541 5,592 6,059 6,355 6, 453 
ATONE: Saann05 co ssoougodanoscacuder 85,317 85,544 88, 850 90,631 92,967 96,981 
Ontario Seer i lene oc eceeeitere 103, 871 107,640 112,347 115,225 120,388 124,940 
IM eG Ob ai Saran eR oie os sr antec sneeie cote cera 13, 442 13, 222 13,917 14,755 14,627 15,484 
Saskatchewantmre. each ashes ce 11,467 11,926 11,971 12,709 13,290 13,535 
Alberta tah iacee stan AnD oGEOUNone.. COOdAOE 18,679 19,198 20,131 20,732 21,539 22,810 
British\Columipiae we. ..e een un 1: 24,406 23,950 28,193 27,995 28,471 32,921 
Viulkonelerritorvan aaa pare er 266 286° 313 307 336° 371 
Northwest Territories.............. 263 278 323 302 326 381 
Canadazs. 22 2ien sabes 274,196 279, 841+ 294,544 301,393 312, 1187 328, 502 
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Section 4.—Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


The National Energy Board 

The National Energy Board was established under authority of the National Energy 
Board Act, 1959 (SC 1959, c. 46), as amended, for the broad purpose of assuring the best 
use of energy resources in Canada. The Board is responsible for the regulation in the 
public interest of the design, construction and operation of those oil and gas pipelines subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged for transmission by such 
pipelines, the export and import of gas, the export of electric power and the construction of 
those lines over which such power is exported. The Board is also required to study and 
keep under review all matters relating to energy within the jurisdiction of the Parliament 
of Canada and is to recommend such measures as it considers necessary or advisable in 
the public interest with regard to such matters. The Act also authorizes the extension of 
the export and import provisions to oil upon proclamation by the Governor in Council. 
Certain amendments made to the regulations in 1966 increased the quantities of electric 
power and energy that the Board may authorize by order to be exported, authorized the 
Board to handle applications for the exportation and importation of small quantities of gas, 
where the volume of such exportation or importation does not justify the usual procedure, 
and empowers the Board to authorize the export of power and energy under emergency 
conditions. The Board, which reports to the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman and three other members. 


The Board is charged with the administration of federal oil policies, first introduced 
in 1961 in the shape of a National Oil Policy which had the initial objective of attaining 
certain target levels of oil production, including natural gas liquids. Production which had 
averaged only 544,000 barrels per day in 1960, averaged an estimated 1,185,000 barrels 
per day in 1968. The oil policy also relates to the conditions forthe domestic and export 
marketing of Canadian oil. Objectives in this latter field are pursued almost wholly 
on the basis of voluntary arrangements with the companies concerned. In the domestic 
market the principle objective of the policy is to ensure that oil demands arising in Canada 
west of the Ottawa Valley are substantially supplied from indigenous sources. Canadian 
oil exports are virtually all to the United States and are the subject of periodic consultation 
between the two countries. 

The National Power Policy, announced in 1963, encourages the development of large- 
scale power sources at lowest possible cost; the distribution of the benefits thereof as widely 
as possible through interconnections between power systems within Canada; and the long- 
term export of large blocks of power where such exports will induce early development of 
Canadian power resources. This policy also encourages the export of various classes of 
power under suitable interconnection agreements to provide for mutual assistance in 

emergencies and for other economic benefits which can be derived by both parties through 

co-ordinated operation and development. In pursuance of these aims, the Board co- 

operates with other agencies in the consideration of interprovincial and international 

interconnections of electric power systems. In this context it is worthy of note that within 
a very few years almost all the power systems in Canada and the United States will be tied 
together in one vast power pool. 


During the year 1968, the Board issued 1,008 certificates, licences, permits and orders 
compared with 1,079 during the year 1967. The Board held a number of public hearings 
and, resulting therefrom, issued certificates authorizing the construction of a new inter- 
national power line, additional gas pipeline facilities and additional oil pipeline facilities. 
One application for additional gas pipeline facilities and a companion application for a 
licence to import gas were dismissed. The licences, permits and orders issued concerned 
the export of electric power and energy, the export of natural gas and butanes and the im- 
port of natural gas. The exemption orders issued related to the construction of pipelines 
or branches or extensions thereof not exceeding 25 miles in length. The Board issued a 
total of 577 orders relating to the crossings of and by pipelines, 21 orders approving plans, 
profiles and books of reference, and 109 orders granting leave-to-open to oil and gas pipelines 
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including orders approving higher maximum operating pressures. Generally speaking, 
these orders relate to protection and safety in pipeline operations. The Board carried 
out numerous field inspections concerning the pressure testing of new oil and gas pipelines, 
the re-testing and internal sand-blasting of existing pipelines as well as the testing of gas 
compressor and oil pumping stations. Field inspections were also made resulting from 
complaints received from individual landowners in regard to pipeline construction. 


The financial aspects of regulatory matters associated with the operation of pipeline 
companies and international power lines under the Board’s jurisdiction received constant 
surveillance. The financial structure, financial responsibility, accounting practices, rates, 
tolls and tariffs were reviewed and evaluated as appropriate to the requirements of the 
National Energy Board Act. During 1968 the Board also conducted special studies on 
matters such as Uniform Accounting Regulations for pipeline companies, the possible 
financial effects on the oil and gas industry of the Carter Royal Commission Report on 
Taxation, and the rates of return of certain pipeline companies. In co-operation with the 
Canadian Transportation Commission a study has been instituted with respect to proposed 
regulations covering the construction and operation of combined pipelines for the trans- 
portation of hydrocarbons and commodities. The export and import of gas and the export 
of electric power, particularly with respect to border price arrangements, receive close 
scrutiny by the Board. 


In the performance of its obligations in 1968, the Board carried out a number of special 
studies and maintained liaison with other responsible authorities. 


Studies were continued or started during the year in the field of electric power, 
including an economic study on linking the Prince Edward Island power system with the 
Maritime Power Pool by means of high voltage cables; assistance in the study of a proposal 
to supply the major part of Newfoundland’s power needs to the year 1992 from Lower 
Churchill Falls via a high voltage direct current transmission line; and collaboration in 
studies on the electric power aspects of the Fundy Tidal Power scheme in relation to 
possible markets for electric power in the Maritimes, Quebec and New England. The 
Board is co-operating with the Federal Power Commission of the United States in carrying 
out a new Power Survey of Canada and the United States. The development of the 
Canadian long-term energy forecast continued throughout the year. Detailed engineering 
and geological studies of hydrocarbon reservoirs were conducted as part of the Board’s 
continuing program to maintain up-to-date estimates of reserves and producibility of 
crude oil, natural gas and natural gas liquids in Canada. Records were maintained of 
estimates of reserves of oil, natural gas and natural gas liquids in the United States and 
other important oil producing areas. Studies were made of trends of growth of reserves 
of hydrocarbons and forecasts made of future reserves to be found. 


The Board continued to co-operate with the Canadian Standards Association in the 
preparation and completion of standard codes for the design, construction and operation of 
pipelines. Studies were continued in the development of computer programs for oil and 
gas pipelines as well as electric power systems. 


Trade Standards 


The Standards Branch of the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
consolidates under one Director the administration of the National Trade Mark and 
True Labelling Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures Act, 
the Electricity Inspection Act and the Gas Inspection Act. , 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (RSC 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the 
development of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. This is exemplified in the National Trade Mark Garment Sizing 
Regulations which were passed on Mar. 16, 1961. In addition, where manufacturers 
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descriptively label any commodity or container, jt must be labelled accurately to avoid 
public deception. The regulation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, 
has been established as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 215), 
commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, 
a trade mark registered in Canada or for which application for registration has been made 
must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (RSC 1952, c. 292) 
prescribes the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada; it also requires 
control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes 
and their periodic verification and surveillance directed toward the elimination of sales by 
short weight or short measure. During 1967, 671,765 prepackaged articles were checked 
for weight or measure and 472,365 inspections of devices were made. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Branch, under 
the Electricity Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 20 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and the staff numbers 237. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, 1,356,034 meters 
were tested. In 1966, there were 6,322,532 electricity meters and 1,715,627 gas meters 
registered in Canada. 


Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 

A major problem of the Canadian coal mining industry arises from the fact that its 
fields are situated far distant from the main consuming markets of the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec while these markets lie in close proximity to the bituminous and anthracite 
fields of the United States. Transportation subventions, which have been maintained in 
varying degree during the past 30 years, were designed to further the movement of Canadian 
coals by equalizing as far as possible their laid-down costs with the laid-down costs of 
imported coals in various market areas. With the take-over of major mines by the Cape 
Breton Development Corporation and the assumption by Nova Scotia of additional 
responsibilities for other mines, federal subvention of Nova Scotia coal terminated on 
Mar. 31, 1968. The transfer to New Brunswick of administration of financial assistance 
for the coal of that province resulted in the termination of federal subvention of New 
Brunswick coal in December 1968. Subvention continued to be available for certain coals 
of Western Canada but was in a phasing-out process, particularly in relation to export coal. 

* Revised by the Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 


8.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1963-67 


_ Nore.—Tonnages and expenditures shown in a given year, being on a calendar-year basis, are not necessarily in 
direct relationship; certain of the amounts include adjustments on movements of previous years. 


Province 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
LOSS heel aimee ail eapetie of) pepe apm in ton | 2,428,819 | 2,336,571 | 3,465,093 | 3,647,386 3,415, 230 
$ 14,442,122 | 12,780,461 | 21,569,607 | 27,610,279 29, 583,325 
(LTE) pte) ea ee ton 191,765 407,120 582,192 767,900 687,125 
$ 540, 351 1, 263, 668 1,808,219 1,925, 500 2,421,328 
Boeiatenow ans ith). ered he. 1a) ie. ton 89,311 128,215 176, 224 200, 273 269, 695 
65, 542 93,415 122,547 135, 562 186, 132 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... ton 63, 346 51,296 65,006 50,210 70,078 
172,782 145,545 205,071 167,585 254,517 
British Columbia and Alberta erporte. wilt. ton 716,740 1,001,230 1,060,311 1,117,084 1,185,990 
$ 2,323, 118 2,911,292 2,964, 107 3,129,294 3,277, 230 
ERAS RMR DRE cs ee ratte asi sseie Ae a aie ton | 3,489,981 3,924, 432 5,348,826 5, 782,853 5,628,118 
$ | 17,543,915 | 17,194,381 | 26,669,551 | 32,968,220 | 35,722,532 
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The Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), was designed to 
assist the Canadian steel industry and only incidentally affects coal. It provides for the 
payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Payments under the Act 
were discontinued in 1968 because of circumstances connected with the establishment of 
the Cape Breton Development Corporation. Payments for the years 1963-67 were as 
follows :— 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Quan Glbyjcer csi eiocerbentcaa asia ton 482,406 472,968 337,302 202,181 119,516 
PATNOUNE seresetersietiaies niece eticies eer $ 238,791 234,119 166,964 100,079 59,161 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


Two series of figures are included in this part which, although closely related as far 
as subject matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and com- 
mercial failures. The first, under the heading of ‘‘Administration of Bankrupt Estates” 
is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the administration 
of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act); it gives information on the amounts realized from the assets as established by 
debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower 
than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in 
even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in the second section under the 
heading of ‘‘Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Act” which is compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This series is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies 
made under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) and, since 
1955, includes business failures only (see p. 965). The figures of assets and liabilities are 
estimates made by the debtor and, because they are not made uniformly, should be accepted 
with reservations. 


Administration of Bankrupt Estates.*—The Bankruptcy Act, which was last 
revised in 1949, was amended by SC 1966, c. 32. These amendments were instigated by 
recent exposures and suggestions of illegal and improper practices in connection with 
bankruptcy proceedings or administration. They do not constitute a complete revision 
of the Bankruptcy Act but were rather designed to provide, as an interim measure, rem- 
edies to the most urgent areas of complaints. They provide the Superintendent of Bank- 
ruptcy with direct and immediate authority in the field of investigation and inquiry, 
and tighten the procedures and requirements in a number of areas, such as that of proposals 
which an insolvent person may make to his creditors. In other words, these amendments 
were intended to provide remedies in situations where it had been shown by experience 
that abuses of the bankruptcy process are most likely to occur. The amendments also 
contain a new Part X entitled “The Orderly Payment of Debts” which may come into 
force in any province at the request of the provincial authorities concerned. This Part 
came into force in Alberta on Apr. 17, 1967, and in Manitoba on June 1, 1967. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Estates Closed during 1966 under the Bankruptcy Act 
BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL Provistons or THE Act! 
Province 
or 
. Reese te 6 4 Costs as 
Territory Assets as Liabilities Realization Costs of 
Estates | Estimated |as Rstimated by Admini- |, Percentage 
by Debtors | by Debtors Trustee stration R Bi ie rire 
No. $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 p.c 
LOS oi) 2 — — — — _— — 
[EATEN Ljgieonl Alt aie ae See 2 13 78 20 3 15 
Oe at eee 36 538 2,480 330 100 30 
IN UEC: agrees 20 331 2,044 191 82 43 
ROM Geetar rcs oan: + elt ee on 1,642 9,129 40,253 4,060 1,844 45 
Re mecie Rien: ss .s.<s,00 2,027 15,103 67,085 5,052 2,383 47 
ERGO Se Soar eee 100 395 1,892 156 76 49 
ROHAN Nea erie ce oe 35 63 595 27 19 70 
PAA sai) dae st aeeien Shas 63 1,060 4,597 565 187 33 
Oe thabe, Sis ee 147 3,060 6, 698 1,275 481 39 
TV I eee ee — — — — _ — 
Totals, : 4,072 29,692 125,722 11,676 5,175 44 
, (aan ho aI preety PROPOSALS UNDER Sxcr, 27 (1) (a) 
: : Average Unsecured : 
Paid to Retained Percentage Proposals Liabilities Paid to 
Unsecured by Secured Recovered Closed as Estimated Unsecured 
Creditors Creditors bei Creditora by. Debtors Creditors 
$’000 $7000 p.c. No. $7000 $’000 
OA aco Bovdiata tate ain h wet —_ _ — _ — — 
20) tS See ee © 17 93 22 _ — _ 
GSsalgen. Saeeee ee rms 230 612 9 4 476 34 
os Saag pean gehen aea area 109 762 5 _ _ _ 
[TUG NG eee 2,216 8,488 6 326 29,161 2,046 
BERG e goicss.ss 900s Oe 2,669 18,835 4 45 10,173 1,468 
Oy ee ee 80 1,035 4 10 253 79 
Basics 2; teres. eee 8 282 1 —_ —_ _ 
Le See eee 378 401 8 — _ _ 
CPS) SS eee ee 794 2,996 12 11 1,158 143 
SEL pl EP tee _ — — _ _ — 
CATT Cap 6,501 33,504 5 396 41,221 3,770 


1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 


Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts.*—The DBS statistics 
concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies cover only the failures coming under federal 
legislation, i.e., the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. The figures of Table 2 
cover business failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, sales- 
men and executive personnel. 


* Prepared by the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1958-67 


Year ee Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1958 ectisires cautery eS 36 1,376 545 28 18 51 71 225 
HORDES puede eect eee taaeeniees 36 1,366 658 26 20 47 76 2,229 
L960 Bute acts cnbs conn ee Maree 48 1,638 914 34 28 46 120 2,828 
LOGIC e ee crn meets ance 47 1,450 932 39 25 62 104 2,659 
WOGD, Serpe tver ccreleeits ts crai Mates cose 33 1,694 isi bree 47 36 94 109 3,190 
LOGS ime as creeds sgesecioveieds 60 1,987 1,389 45 37 67 92 3,677 
LOG ARR tae eres eee oe 67 1,872 1,281 53 30 80 116 3.499 
LOG Stee Assent ae 43 1,748 1,248 41 22) 103 90 3,295 
LOCC epi cerclanees on EERE Coss 40 1,698 1,022 55 29 79 84 3,007 
LOS Tec ahit nena onpeninns 43 1,446 893 60 35 64 90 2,631 

3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1958-67 
Agricul- Transpor- 
Fonwten Manu- Con- tation, Finance 
Year Fishing, fac- struc- oe Trade aay A Service Cl pe al Total 
Trapping turing tion Y Rael 2 Utiliti Bs © 
an 
Mining Storage 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
TOSS yormceenetis see 67 356 367 105 882 42 295 11 2,125 
1950 net mckh tee 81 374 449 76 906 36 307 — 2,229 
OG OF eesesecresener ter 100 323 619 129 1,229 65 363 — 2,828 
LOGI et faraisectors 86 285 470 113 1,234 69 402 —_ 2,659 
TOGQMO arene 93 326 573 143 1, 496 82 477 — 3,190 
LOGS eeren eee ato 111 365 714 166 1,634 110 577 _— 3,677 
1964 cg No sears 146 327 706 181 1,492 92 555 = 3,499 
TOGO meme ercncte 151 346 628 193 1,359 115 503 = 3,295 
L9GG a conceniecnthe 156 323 559 168 1, 236 95 470 — 3,007 
L9G Tee tate eto 138 272 451 186 1,055 122 408 — 2,631 

4,.—Kstimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1958-67 
Atlantic : Prairie British 

Year Provinces Quehec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
MODS shyness n tro ete eae Gwe 4,493 40, 250 17,884 4,672 5,479 72,778 
LOB Oi wees Bey oy cpasarste cater tientsre oes eoanrorereneneeie 2,302 50,034 34,156 3, 866 5,429 95,786 
1960 Sie oo dass rsmearee epee OR Stic ecicne 3,568 61,851 91,090 7,732 10,307 174,548 
TOG TERR oo Rae aetna 4,714 49,133 48 352 7,075 7,246 116,520 
L962 Fangs wiak ora to aces poral. ergs es 2,566 77,002 55,946 6, 843 7,083 149, 440 
ISS 5.2 le Memes aitucrcts tated cban oe ae 3,788 91,467 84, 260 8,330 EM 195, 602 
LGA sapere odin Shera seas oteas ehaiitee ea ere cae 5, 863 111,172 71,193 12,144 8, 362 208, 734 
LOGO areeres ehiriateeslevciecs Scat aheecae ee kere ocltes 2,513 107, 182 258, 934 15,234 9,787 393, 650 
TOGO ae eoncute snk ve ba ee cine AS 5, 242 112,681 108, 631 10,989 9,924 247, 467 
LOG Vetere tee isstee cre grace niararaniessa eRe eee 6,772 123, 457 60, 422 21,344 6,069 218,064 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1967 


s Atlantic = Prairie | British Total 
Industry Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces |Columbia Total Liabilities 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $’000 
Primary Industries................. 2 58 50 12 16 138 10,192 
manufacturing oto e82 ES eee 2 156 101 4 8 271 34, 883 
Foods and beverages............... — 9 9 1 2 21 2,896 
Textiles aS atals ik oe Mice Baas taariess 1 3 6 _ — 10 2,602 
Mioghing 4! HOLS... Be — ON. 6 = _ 33 3,120 
NOE! ad sn. ag ht apes cee HEL, be = 33 28 1 1 63 7,428 
Paper and allied industries......... — 25 8 — 2 35 2,441 
Primary and fabricated metal, 
machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, electrical products and non- 
metallic mineral products........ 1 31 26 1 2 61 11,954 
PE ROTO LO. Not. chats ce — 4 2 — — 6 324 
Other industries} 62/100... 8) Sa: _ 24 16 1 1 42 4,118 
MDMNLERM CUO: wea s cade cesaicne. she 10 253 139 32 1? 451 54,849 
General contractors................ 5 109 56 15 8 193 38 , 422 
Special trade contractors. .......... 5 144 83 17 9 258 16, 427 
Transportation, Communications 
and Other Utilities............. 1 91 69 22 3 186 7,936 
mirades See Lol Vale 2a) Bal 22 567 370 67 29 1,055 45,681 
ODE aomric teeny SETA cal oe aoe. 7 126 55 9 5 202 7,191 
General merchandise............... 1 15 22 4 1 43 3,081 
Automotive products............... 5 145 110 23 3 286 11,649 
Apparel, and shoesy ifsc 5 scandy re «Lieve = 76 40 9 1 126 4,812 
EAOROWATOS 20515 es cine con ee tee 2 31 30 6 2 71 6, 662 
Household furniture and appliances 2 68 42 6 7 125 4,742 
EHR: to heh ich sis Cos | Sec. — 9 3 — 1 13 844 
STORE gets Ces ene ee ee ee ee 5 97 68 10 9 189 6,700 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 1 77 33 6 5 122 37, 766 
Bel tleGrornnss Savteie eS Oe ee 5 244 131 16 12 408 26,758 
Education, health and welfare...... 1 24 4 1 1 28 3,015 
ieerea tlonallse. yt ew Ose, _ 13 11 2 2 28 2,736 
icp e Sh a Bi ot ae — 30 18 2 2 52 4,909 
Efe | gee ee ae ee, Sel 3 152 70 ll 3 239 14,410 
els, Lee ee 1 28 28 = 4 61 1,688 
Totalses. tse a. eee 43 1,446 893 159 90 2,631 218,064 


PART IV.—PRICES* 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘wholesale prices” refers to transactions that occur below the retail level. 
It has more of a connotation of bulk purchase and sale than of any homogeneous level of 
distribution. Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses, 
one of the most important of which is in escalator clauses of contracts where prices quoted 
are linked to movements of specified price indexes. They are also of major importance in 
studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projects; analyses of price 
movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation to purchases and 
sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuations for tax purposes and inventory 
analysis; and studies of changes in physical volume. Foreign companies also utilize the 
indexes in assessing the competitive position of Canadian goods. 


General Wholesale Index.—The general wholesale index mainly includes manufac- 
turers’ prices but also incorporates those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises which trade in 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Prices are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based on chief com- 
ponent material similarities. Indexes classified according to degree of manufacture are 
also available. In Table 1, the general wholesale index is presented for the period 1940-67. 
This index is used as a conventional summary figure against which to observe the behaviour 
of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials and building materials, for 
which separate price indexes have been constructed. Table 2 gives, for the years 1958-67, 
the general wholesale price index and two of its integral classifications—raw and partly 
manufactured goods, and fully and chiefly manufactured goods; also presented are two 
related systems—industrial materials and Canadian farm products. Annual price index 
numbers of non-residential building materials and residential building materials are given 
for 1958-67 in Tables 3 and 4, respectively; during 1966 the price samples of both of these 
indexes were revised and the price indexes given for that year are on the new sample basis. 


In addition to the summary tables presented in this Section, DBS monthly publication 
Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002) contains indexes of principal component 
groups of the wholesale price index. Other industrial price indexes included in the publica- 
tion are: monthly selling prices of about 100 Canadian manufacturing industries, including 
commodity details; a system of annual bid price indexes relating to highway construction 
in which price movements are shown for completed units of work such as earth excavation 
and crushed gravel put in place; and price indexes for construction of transmission lines, 
distribution systems and transformation and switching stations of electrical utilities, based 
on labour, material and capital inputs into these facilities. (See also DBS publications, 
Catalogue Nos. 62-616, 62-520 and 62-526, respectively.) The monthly DBS publication 
Prices and Price Indexes also contains current series on retail price indexes and security 
price indexes covered in Sections 2 and 4 following. 


j1.—General Wholesale Index Annual Averages, 1940-67 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Year Average 
1961 Foo. gO 233.3 
NOG2 Se crranvare ete 240.0 
L963 isan teeta 244.6 
1964 eee 245.4 
TOBB re seers: 250.4 
1966 sec nee 259.5 
VOGT rersrcaercitters 264.1 


The gradual easing of demand pressures observed in the first half of 1966 continued 
into 1967 and resulted in a considerable moderation of wholesale price increases over those 
experienced in 1965. The 1967 rate of change in the general wholesale index was very 
similar to that of the preceding year (2.0 p.c. in 1967 vs. 1.9 p.c. in 1966). Within the 
general wholesale index, price movements were quite diverse with moderate increases in 
some groups partly offset by declines in other groups. The more gradual expansion in 
economic activity is reflected especially in the cyclically highly sensitive prices, e.g., field 
products and industrial materials. These products are characterized by a demand rel- 
atively unresponsive to price changes and often not only a reduced demand but even a 
levelling-off in demand may result in price declines. In general, the greater the degree 
of processing the less sensitive prices seem to be to economic fluctuations. Thus, in 1967 
the slowdown in the rate of growth of economic activity had the least effect on the price 
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of manufactured goods which showed the highest increase. Fully and chiefly manufac- 
tured goods prices moved up slowly throughout the year whereas the price index of raw 
and partly manufactured goods remained virtually unchanged until December when it 
registered most of its 1.4-p.c. rise for the year. The wholesale index reflects the inter- 
yearly price movements of both these groups. Prices of industrial materials remained 
fairly constant in 1967 at a level of 3.2 p.c. below 1966. Animal product prices, which 
moved rather uncertainly throughout the year, ended with a moderate increase which was, 
however, more than offset by a pronounced decline in the price of field products so that 
farm products in total registered a 1.4-p.c. price decline. 


2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1958-67 
(1935-39 =100) 


é ; aa came Yally and Canadian Farm Products 
enera artly iefly . 
Year Wholesale || Manufac- Manufac- Tedaeiaiel 
Index tured tured re Field Animal Total 
Goods Goods 
227.8 209.3 238.3 229.8 171.4 274.5 222.9 
230.6 210.9 241.6 240.2 176.1 271.6 223.9 
230.9 209.6 242.2 240.4 189.1 264.1 226.6 
233.3 212.6 244.5 243.2 191.7 270.0 230.9 
240.0 223.8 249.0 248.0 195.5 286.0 240.8 
244.6 226.9 254.2 253.5 197.2 275.4 236.3 
245.4 225.7 256.4 258.3 198.2 267.3 23207 
250.4 231.2 261.3 258.7 210.3 289.3 249.8 
259.5 242.7 268.6 261.4 209.7 321.5 265.6 
264.1 246.1 274.2 253.1 198.7? 325.3? 262.0° 


As shown in Tables 3 and 4, the price indexes of non-residential and residential building 
materials rose by 2.1 p.c. and 3.2 p.c., respectively, in 1967 as compared with 2.9 p.c. and 
3.7 p.c. in the previous year. 


3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1958-67 
(1949=100) 
Nore.—Details of weighting and construction and historical series appear in DBS publication Price Index Num- 


bers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1935-52 (Catalogue No. 62-506). Revised item list and weighting, effective 
January 1966, is available on request. 


Principal Components 


ae Composite Steel Plumbing, | Electrical Lumber | Blocks, 
Index and Heating | Equipment} Concrete and Brick Tile 
Metal | and Other and Products | Lumber and 
Werk |Equipment} Fixtures Products| Stone 
GRouP WEIGHT AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 
Lo eas 20.1 21.4 11.5 11.1 10.5 9.1 3.8 
MOET eee. alec 129.8 150.9 123.8 114.0 119.6 126.8 135.7 118.2 
MOT he TEE 131.7 152.6 126.0 119.2 118.6 131.3 137.4 118.3 
ee 132.3 152.9 126.7 119.5 119.8 129.0 139.1 121.0 
Sa eee armenian 131.1 153.2 126.3 113.8 119.8 127.6 133.0 123.9 
i 131.9 153.3 127.4 114.0 122.0 130.8 130.9 125.0 
EME Se. ss + cap 135.1 157.1 127.1 118.6 126.0 136.6 135.2 128.9 
ree OS Led ek 139.6 164.2 129.4 120.3 129.0 147.4 141.9 134.3 
so ard « ade v's fm 146.8 Wy re 137.1 120.5 133.5 154.6 149.3 143.2 
a raealaneataa 151.0 180.0 141.2 128.8 139.1 160.9 153.5 150.3 
ae 154.2 177.6 145.4 132.4 143.5 168.2 158.5 157.0 
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4,—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1958-67 
(1949 =100) 
Nore.—Details of weighting and construction and historical series appear in DBS publication Price Index Num- 


bers of Residential Building Materials, 1926-48 (Catalogue No. 62-505). Revised item list and weighting, effective 
January 1966, is available on request. 


Principal Components 
. Plumb-| Elec- 
Com- Wall- : : 
Year posite Con- eee board Roof- | paint yh and erica Metal 
Index || St@te | Bricks | 22248 | and ng and Cals auP- | Prod- 
Prod- Prods jingu) eteon le @ lags ing ment | “vets 
ucts ucts raqoe rial “| Equip- jand Fix- 
ment tures 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL....... Ja 7.6 5.0 42.6 eS 259 3.2 18.6 3.8 5.0 
L958: operate oases Soe his ee 127-3 12305) |) L4Saelh Bloc. 2a Sea el 2S 46m e 126.2 127,5'| 107.8 145.4 
195 0 Rivaporyteenencosoc chor oceineeete 130.0 121.1 150.9 130.7 119.3 125.6 127.7. 128.5 116.3 147.1 
1960 Bu sme ee eens man 129.2 Piles 151.9 129.1 120.6 112.6 128.3 130.5 114.3 150.1 
iO Glaeser ce aererecs. Swe 12853) 120.5 1) 245.05) 12850) | Sa22h60)| SLOT) @ 1302) LS LSO! | e280 149.9 
TOG QR os... Rae Me Mee cose ak 129.7 || 120.5) 143.6 | 1380.4 | 126.2.) 112.0) 182.9 | 128.6) 114.0 148.4 
LOG Saas i Ae Ste oo 13329: |] 123:8 eo 149/39e 185.50|) 1279 124.52), 142.89) P18062) | set 143.2 
OG a Forse Pee at cee 142.5 127.5 154.6 146.6 134.3 132.1 149.9 134.3 120.0 148.5 
TGCS. kc eee et 148.9 132.4 163.2 153.9 139.1 128.0 157.3 141.2 120.1 152.5 
NOG Gic hee nek Some eee 154.4 | 1388.7 | 166.8 | 161.3} 141.1 127/485) LOONGN | PL42 ad 133.8 151.5 
LY «3 Re eRe Lio ee 159.3 |} 148.5 | 169.9 | 166.8 | 143.5 | 135.2 166.3 | 146.5 | 141.3 149.0 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
those of other countries are given in Table 5. 


5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1965-67 
(1963 =100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, July 1968. 


Country 1965 1966 1967 Country 1965 1966 1967 

Belgiumisy aac edeacntetn eae 106 108 TOC gl MiNGiaearesnccr. seth enc aes 122 138 160 
LENA lan Amp SUeeIoae Cutan de 6 289 396 AOS || etic arvana visto ara Rete tet Ce 107 106 106 
Britain: ere et ee eee 104 108 107 ober clicereceeyensret rere osereretcectev renee 110 113 116 
Korea, Republic of jen. n- 148 161 172 

Canada esscsic. ee ee 102 106 108 INetherlandss.0s s)he ener 110 115 115 
; iNew Zealand's conan «ec 106 107 107 
Chile. ss 44. edoaee tt ede 187 230 274 INOMBEN Tc mune soos Geeane Soe 108 110 112 
Denmark}... gies) ob... tyes 106 109 110 Sweden eh. Aticae seagate: bras 109 112 112 
TANC6 sc dances 2 ese 103 105 105 Switzerland... Besuclhs eck «3 102 104 104 
Germany, Federal Republic Bar Keys aR 0: 2 Raney ate ore eS 108 113 119 
(ORCC LIOR Meroe peta tee ee 104 105 104 || United Arab Republic....... 112 122 130 
Greece. y-nim cues te 105 108 109 (UinitediStatesmerrnesmerne ter 102 106 106 


Section 2.—Consumer Price Index* 


The purpose of the consumer price index is to measure the movement from month 
to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 
may be combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and services. 
Thus, the consumer price index relates to the wide range of goods and services bought by 

* A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer Price Index (1949=100) 


—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). A description of the change in the base period from 
1949 to 1961 appears in the January 1969 issue of Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 
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Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such goods each 
month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1961. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index “basket’’ 
and “weights” are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 
bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle-size urban families with medium incomes. The 
basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. Only 
prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing 
prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights now used in the 
index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six persons, with annual 
incomes of $2,500 to $7,000, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


6.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1941-68 


(1961 =100) 
Year Index Year Index Year Index Year Index 
53.9 (Oe mlb ere eres 90.1 LOC 2 Ir cs:a 101.2 
56.4 Cee WANG ee A ce maae . OSA OC Snare we ae 103.0 
57.4 HORS NM ALOB I, Meee es 94359 NGLOG4 eee erences 104.8 
Vat S80 LOSS meee ee 96. Sig WL OG Sivan tele torte 107.4 
58.0 URE HOON corner stew 97 Oia) 1066 ne ee 111.4 
60.0 - Oo Aaa LOO pemeseincers ger 99.1 1S oy carers i 115.4 
65.6 Soro it OOd nee ee vice LOO Ore LOGS Tees eerie 120.1 


The behaviour of the consumer price index during the years of almost continuous 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War up to 1959 is discussed in the 
1967 Year Book at pp. 928-929 and the movement during 1959-66 in subsequent editions. 
Between 1966 and 1967, the consumer price index increased by 3.6 p.c. The major con- 
tributing factors to this increase were a 4.6-p.c. rise in the housing index, followed by higher 
prices for clothing (5.0 p.c.), transportation (4.2 p.c.) and food (1.3 p.c.). In 1968 the 
upward trend accelerated with retail prices averaging 4.1 p.c. higher than in the preceding 
year. Over one third of the increase since 1967 was attributable to higher housing costs 
which advanced 4.6 p.c., while other main contributing factors were a 0.9-p.c. rise in the 
heavily weighted food index and a 9.1-p.c. advance in the tobacco and alcohol index. The 
unusually large increase for tobacco and alcohol products was attributable mainly to the 
imposition of higher federal and provincial taxes. 


7.—Consumer Price Indexes for Specific Groups, 1959-68 


(1961 =100) 
Health | Recrea- 
H Tobacco 
: : Trans- and tion Compos- 
Year Food Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and Md ol ite Index 
Care Reading 
| GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL........ 27 32 11 12 7 5 6 100 
97.7 98.6 97.7 98.4 96.7 97.0 98.0 97.9 
98.5 99.6 98.6 99.8 99.5 98.8 99.6 99.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.8 101.2 100.9 99.9 102.0 100.8 101.3 101.2 
105.1 102.3 103.4 99.9 104.6 102.2 101.5 103.0 
106.8 103.9 106.0 101.0 108.0 103.9 103.4 104.8 
109.6 105.8 107.9 104.8 113.0 105.6 105.1 107.4 
116.6 108.7 112.0 107.3 116.5 108.6 107.6 111.4 
118.1 113.4 117.6 111.8 122.5 114.1 110.4 115.4 
122.0 118.6 121.1 114.7 127.4 119.7 120.4 120.1 


Table 8 gives single commodity price relatives for a number of important items entering 
into the food component of the consumer price index. 
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8.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1959-68 


(1961=100) 

Beef, Pork, Butter, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 

sirloin, rib chops, creamery, fresh, fresh, 

per lb. per lb. per lb, per doz. per qt. 

Year SSeS Ee : 
Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts 
1959 RES. Ba 101.0 104.0 67.6 92.9 69.6 99.6 54.4 96.6 23.4 99.2 
QC cece 97.7 100.6 69.8 95.9 69.8 99.8 54.5 96.8 23.7 100.8 
OGL eter eatery s 97.1 100.0 72.8 100.0 69.9 100.0 56.3 100.0 23.5 100.0 
TO GQ eters 107.4 110.5 74.9 102.9 62.1 88.7 §3).2 94.5 23.6 100.3 
1068s wes meet ac 103.7 106.8 74.4 102.3 58.5 83.6 58.4 103.7 23.8 101.5 
1964s meaccerey sents 99.9 102.8 73.1 100.3 58.9 84.3 50.7 90.1 24.7 104.7 
COR ees SAR 106.6 109.7 81.4 111.9 61.4 87.8 54.3 96.5 25.0 106.4 
ISOC CM aS cis 116.7 120.1 91.0 125.1 67.1 95.9 64.1 113.9 26.8 114.0 
LGBT errs 123ia0 Wed 85.1 116.9 70.4 100.7 54.1 96.2 29.0 123.4 
I ese ok ators 126.5 130.1 88.2 121.1 70.9 101.5 55.6 98.8 30.7 130.5 
Tomatoes Sugar 
Flour , Potatoes, p Bread, 
per Ib ced 10 Ib. granulated, per lb. 
28-oz. tin per lb. 
Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price Aver- Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts, cts. 

1959 Se RAR: 8.4 93.0 27.3 101.2 48.9 102.3 9.4 97.7 15¢2 95.7 
1960 aap hwy. aire 8.8 97.4 27.8 102.8 58.0 121.4 9.4 98.0 15.6 98.0 
LOGI see ecco. 9.0 100.0 27.0 100.0 47.8 100.0 9.6 100.0 15.9 100.0 
1962 pene 9.8 109.4 26.6 98.7 47.3 99.1 9.5 99.6 16.4 102.9 
1963H2ccrech os 10.3 114.4 27.1 100.4 51.4 107.7 15.7 163.9 17.2 108.1 
OGL. eae et cet 10.8 121.0 31.5 116.6 59.6 124.7 14.1 147.5 18.1 113.4 
LOG Dae... 10.9 122.0 34.5 127.8 76.7 160.6 9.8 102.9 18.1 113.6 
OGG seers ae, 11.4 127.2 35.8 132.8 64.0 133.9 9.5 99.5 19.0 119.5 
1OCT2. eel 11.8 131.7 35.5 131.7 56.1 117.3 9.4 97.6 19.0 119.8 
LOGS ia. eee oe 12.0 138n5 33.9 125.7, 62.7 131.3 9.4 98.7 19.6 123.3 


Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 9 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes do not show whether it 
costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used for such com- 
parisons. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a certain 
time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services representing 
the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 


9.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, 1959-68 


(1961=100) 

; Pr 3 6 Saska- |Edmon- 
ohn’s, . aint ont- Toron- | Winni- toon- ton- Van- 
Year Nfld. Halifax, John, real, eres to, peg, Regina, Cal- couver, 
(1951 et Alek, Que. u Ont. Man, ask, gary, B.C. 

=100) Alta. 
OHORRR st... me! 97.9 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.5 98.2 97.0 98.2 98.4 98.8 
LOGO ee ge ee 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.9 98.8 99.4 98.5 99.2 99.3 99.7 
LOG TAR Sie eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOG 2AM eto d ae 100.8 101.3 100.9 100.2 101.2 100.9 101.3 101.7 101.0 100.3 
LOGS Rae cc. eee: 102.8 102.3 102.5 102.9 102.9 102.6 102.2 102.5 102.1 101.9 
19G4REe es ae 103.9 102.7 103.5 104.5 104.5 104.3 103.8 103.5 102.6 102.6 
L9G Sem eer te 105.5 104.6 105.1 106.7 106.3 106.9 106.1 105.2 104.1 104.5 
LOCC Pet dicecctedie ahs 108.0 107.4 107.8 109.9 110.4 111.6 109.3 108.3 107.5 107.0 
1OGZcrar ees ane 110.9 109.9 111.1 114.2 113.1 114.9 113.3 111.3 111.8 111.0 
LOGS tak eee 115.9 114.2 115.2 118.1 118.3 119.3 118.2 115.8 116.7 115.1 
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World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place movements in Canadian retail 
prices into perspective, they should be compared with price changes occurring elsewhere 
in the world. This is done in Table 10, which indicates the percentage changes over the 
previous year in the consumer price index for each country specified. For purposes of 
comparison, countries are listed, alphabetically, by region. It should be noted that all 
percentages are rounded to the nearest whole number. 


10.—Percentage Changes in Consumer Price Indexes in Canadaand Other Countries, 1965-67 
(1963 = 100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, October 1968. 
OOOoOOOoooossoaenma®#jaepq=SFSSSmmSmS 


Change over Previous Year 
Country 
1965 1966 1967 
p.c. p.c. Cc. 
North America— , 
BNA CA ane rake fy ois canter aoa irsomes «aye Gaels eer Polens XP beware ahh ot kke Saierate 2 4 4 
IN ERICOM MeSIOOICILY JOE cara tatae sce pene Ce en 4 4 3 
imaged: Statess5. 0. eee eA bas. dete knee. SOME ye, ae ST ne Ee 2 3 3 
South America— 
prgentina(Buenos'Aires) J. 33154. 2 vee. Gente eee le 29 32 29 
Brazile(Sao Paulo) sie te ete eS Rote et cee. oy | cons 62 47 30 
Chile SAntiAgo). ahr Mec icine heat tem ete aoe 29 23 18 
Europe— 
LECCE" AO ae ee Pt 4 4 3 
Denmark (1964=100) 6 7 7 
PAN Cis EAS 6 bay. is tetWar bone 3:2) e's ssussi nce ne 8s 3 3 3 
Germany, Federal Republic of 3 3 1 
BOCCONI dds ine dos cacti ash does = Sees 3 5 2 
WRERAN ak hacctisin a sete Mee Bacar ics ate PRR 5 3 3 
PNGUDELIANGS, sea, o skeen etree rn: Mee Oe ee ARDC 5 5 3 
Sweden arse! om epee. ead. ctiade dacsiceo tn. Bose: 5 6 4 
PINAL RCEIBN Gh: cect coeke arte mee eels, < ct eo RE ee 3 5 4 
Bp v5 Xe id EGTA Z0 Keser ee eas eee eA ML Se Bet Lt SR | SOE aD Oe 5 4 2 
Africa— 
KSOHLO (KINSHASA) te eens Rote ae Se ee Ae, eee, ees. SUEY —2 16 37 
enya CNAlTobl oc... eerie chins 1 Oe ee ee ae 5 4 2 
pour Africa (Hropean population) >... eee ternee en ene ee ee nate 4 4 3 
Unived Arab Republos( Cairo): osc. meaner et eee Cem seins 15 9 1 
Asia— 
Pavion (Colompo laa. ett se ke oe asc ee ee _— — 2 
Macnee eae. SN, PERE LEO, Feats nik. nicle aoe ce ee eae, EAL S.A 10 10 14 
Pndonesia( Dis karte) wes csp mk «bama tact terest ue seot oot ods odes 805 1,045 170 
ECOHER SREDUDIIC OF KSCOUNY ocr ans. caae oenine co REE ene 14 11 11 
IPARISURIN CISATACHI eee see eee. a) eee: ENT, SEES ee? 6 7 7 
AustraJasia— 
Australia 4 3 3 
New Zealand 3 3 6 
Middle East— 
ARAN S029 vo. maty pacer cea emectgserrsck Mts 2 _ 2 
Israel 8 8 2 
Turkey (Istanbul) 4 8 15 


Section 3.—Consumer Expenditure 


Household surveys of family expenditure provide information on consumer spending 
that can be related to family characteristics, such as geographical location, family size, 
income level, etc. A primary purpose of such surveys is to provide information for con- 
structing, reviewing and revising the weights of consumer price indexes. Initially, the 
small-scale sample surveys carried out in Canadian urban centres since 1953 were designed 
to follow changes in the spending patterns of a well-defined group of middle-income urban 
families known as the target group of the consumer price index. However, in the years 
from 1953 to 1968, during which seven survey programs were conducted, a growing demand 
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for expenditure statistics to serve other needs of government, business, welfare organiza- 
tions and academic research resulted in a widening in the scope and size of the surveys in 
recent years, and in a decision to expand the 1969-70 survey programs to provide a large- 
scale national survey for the first time since 1948-49. 


The more restricted surveys (1953, 1955, 1957 and 1962) consisted of two phases—the 
collection by means of monthly record-keeping surveys throughout the reference year of 
detailed information on food expenditures, and the collection of information by annual 
recall of all family expenditure, income and change in assets and liabilities. In the other 
three surveys (1959, 1964 and 1967), the monthly surveys were omitted and the annual 
recall surveys were enlarged in scope to refer to all families and individuals, regardless of 
family type or income. The sample size was doubled in order to obtain about 2,000 usable 
annual records. The 1959 survey was unique in the series in that it was designed to 
represent population in all urban centres of 15,000 or over, whereas the 1964 and 1967 
surveys were identical in city coverage, referring to 11 major regional cities. 


Detailed results of the surveys have been published in two series of occasional publica- 
tions covering food expenditure and all family expenditure, respectively. The most recent 
publication in the food expenditure series is Urban Family Food Expenditure 1962 (Catalogue 
No. 62-524). The companion publication Urban Family Expenditure 1962 (Catalogue 
No. 62-525) has been followed by Urban Family Expenditure 1964 (Catalogue No. 62-527), 
from which a table presenting summary results appeared in the 1967 Canada Year Book, 
pp. 947-949. Results from the 1967 expenditure survey are expected to be available early 
in 1969. 

A detailed survey of food expenditures will be carried out monthly throughout 1969 
and a survey of the complete family budget will be taken early in 1970. The food expend- 
iture survey sample comprises over 14,000 households distributed in monthly samples 
across the year. Families are requested to keep two-week records of quantities and costs 
of food purchased. Information on purchases of selected non-food items is being collected 
experimentally on the same record. The national survey of all family expenditures and 
income is expected to obtain about 15,000 usable family records. Both surveys will 
produce results for selected individual cities as well as for urban, rural non-farm and farm 
population. 


Section 4.—Security Price Indexes 


Security price indexes measure, through time, the effect of price change on the value 
of a portfolio of stocks bought and held by a hypothetical investor (as opposed to the 
more speculative trader). The portfolio represents stocks of Canadian companies listed 
on the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges. In the case of the mining and 
the two supplementary indexes (primary oils and gas, and uraniums), eligible issues are 
for producing mines and wells only. The number of shares held for each issue is in propor- 
tion to the total number of shares outstanding. Prices in the weekly common stock 
indexes (investors, mining and supplementary indexes) are Thursday’s closing quotations. 
For the monthly preferred stock indexes, prices are monthly weighted averages of the 
daily closing prices in which weights are daily total sales. The indexes express current 
prices as a percentage of prices in 1956. Monthly and certain weekly indexes appear in 
the DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002) and a 
weekly DBS report gives indexes on a weekly basis for all groups and sub-groups. 


The investors index is comprised of three major groups, with relative importance 
indicated by percentage weights as follows: industrials, 67.5; utilities, 18.6; and finance, 
13.9. Each major group is further divided into industry sub-groups corresponding to the 
standard industrial classification, adopted as the basis of classification in the revision of 
the index to the 1956=100 base. The mining index is composed of two groups: base 
metals with a weight of 64.6 p.c. and golds with a weight of 35.4 p.c. The two supple- 
mentary indexes of common stocks—primary oils and gas, and uraniums—and the index 
of preferred stocks are not divided into component groups. 
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12.—Index Numbers of Common Stock Supplementary Indexes and Prices of Mining 
Stocks, by Month, 1967 and 1968 


(1956 = 100) 
Supplementary Indexes Mining Stocks 
Year and Month . 
re) ee as Uraniums Golds ae mais Composite 
1967 
January... cate ete oe en ae aa ate ss 160.1 195.0 123.0 91.3 102.6 
Mebruaryiiseeiie oe te ners ae Poteet nine ov 154.3 189.5 123.0 92.2 103.1 
Marcha. tien Ss Pee teres 158.6 203.9 117.9 89.2 99.3 
J Noho lee te sercin sare ome an oe ee cio Son not UR 165.9 2221 122.8 87.4 99.9 
Miaise ts: Se a tae cesare cesem eee susie 159.8 243.1 126.4 83.9 98.9 
Br eee er oS lata cin eben ore eerc tay Se 173.6 261.2 134.6 31 101.3 
July cee Oi tr oemraacn minhencnge ane 190.8 261.5 128.2 84.5 100.0 
ANPUS Uriah ncn Prater oe ties oon: 205.9 255.4 135.1 86.7 103.9 
September. wcrc ese ee ee eee 6 216.6 272.1 135.9 88.3 105.1 
October ye Nee eae trees 207.5 283 .6 141.1 87.0 106.1 
November: jae mata et ne eee reine 197.8 273.4 139.6 84.6 104.0 
December:,; 2a ms awe oe ae ee tes 220.4 268.6 152.1 823 107.0 
1968 
January. .txcas aprecny mani acre 228.1 276.5 163.2 83.4 111.6 
WeBTUARY daccttcen eee tenes ; 193.1 243.5 163.3 80.6 109.8 
Marchyiz. iy. ges eae ee ee seo : 174.3 239.4 163.3 80.2 109.6 
HNje) al nie eatin OY PS SAM CABS To TORe bean 189.9 251.3 149.4 76.7 102.4 
May foc c tree Cees ae ee aes 189.3 25567 158.1 79.5 107.3 
June wee ae ee ee eae 205.5 257.8 158.1 81.4 108.6 
DULY. ses cg keh eee ot Meee ee rer ias 209.4 271.8 151.5 80.1 105.4 
INUPUSt. chee ee ee eae ee eee 218.2 258.9 154.5 82.0 107.7 
September...... fxs ats PGES OST: 5 239.3 262.8 157.4 86.3 111.5 
Oetober.sta gee eee cere cee ace 244.7 265.4 160.5 90.0 115.0 
INOVEMID Er Ria areerntren caterer testers tases ne 256.7 261.4 162.5 91.8 116.8 
December jcc. ont k > eno prebboeeia 272.4 Zola 170.6 94.0 121.1 


13.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1959-68 


(1956=100) 

Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. eearly 
19598 Bcuctowtes 95.1 96.0 96.1 96.3 97.4 96.6 96.8 95.8 93.4 90.9 90.3 90.2 94.6 
19602 ences 89.8 89.5 88.6 88.2 89.6 91.7 93.3 94.1 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.3 91.9 
LOGI A eesice sane 95.0 95.2 94.9 96.0 97.1 97.7 98.4 98.3 99.5 | 100.7 | 100.6 99.9 97.8 
1962 FS aracrers 101.0 | 100.9 } 101.3 | 101.6 | 102.0 99.3 96.6 97.0 97.3 96.8 98.1 99.3 99.3 
9G3iaacmeee 102.0 | 101.5 | 101.2 | 101.9 | 103.9 | 108.5 | 102.2 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 102.6 | 102.7 |) 102.3 
T9645, a areas 102.3 | 102.4 | 102.0 | 102.4 | 102.2 | 102.8 | 103.5 | 103.6 | 104.3 | 104.8 | 105.7 | 105.6 |) 103.5 
1969 cette 106.3 | 106.8 | 105.2 | 104.0 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 102.8 | 101.3 | 100.9 | 100.6 | 100.0 98.1 || 102.8 
1966. saaseen 99.0 98.6 96.1 93.1 90.9 91.9 92.0 91.5 89.2 88.4 87.8 85.3 92.0 
9G Ti cernatens 87.0 89.6 90.7 91.9 91.4 90.2 90.5 90.6 87.2 83.6 82.2 80.0 87.9 
1968) tar enaee 80.6 79.1 76.9 75.4 75.6 75.0 77.5 78.7 80.0 80.0 78.4 79.8 78.1 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade is made up of 
the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial transac- 
tions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter and in 
Section 4 of Chapter XXIV. Part I contains specially prepared information on Canada’s 
trade with the European Economic Community. Part II gives detailed statistics of that 
trade. Part III outlines the various ways in which the Federal Government promotes and 
encourages trade relationships, and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. 
Part IV contains a review of the extent of travel between Canada and other countries in 
1967, with estimates of the amount of money expended for that purpose. 


PART I.—CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE 
EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY* 


The establishment of the European Economic Community (EEC) was an event of 
major significance not only to the six Western European countries involved but generally to 
the whole world of international trade. As one of the greatest trading nations of the world, 
Canada is vitally concerned with developments that affect its economic and trade interests. 
The progress toward the integration of Europe is a development of far-reaching conse- 
quences and has therefore continued to evoke considerable interest in Canada, as elsewhere. 
This study provides a synoptic review of Canada’s trade with the EEC during the first 
decade of its operation. It describes and analyzes the salient features at an aggregate level 
and at the level of some principal commodities and commodity groups. 


Background 


The establishment of the European Economic Community was the culmination of a 
long process of attempts at European unity going back to the early nineteenth century. 
The German Zollverein formed in 1834 was the most important union then. A really 


* Prepared by D. Paul Ojha, External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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effective customs union was the Benelux formed in 1944 by Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg. Belgium and Luxembourg had been linked by an earlier economic union 
since 1921. 

It is not necessary to recall here the many details that form the background to the 
European Economic Community or the details of a parallel movement in Europe which led 
to the establishment in 1960 of the European Free Trade Association composed of the United 
Kingdom, Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland, with Finland as 
an associate member from 1961. The European Economic Community was established as 
the result of the Treaty of Rome signed on Mar. 25, 1957, by Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the N etherlands. These countries had 
already been members of the European Coal and Steel Community (HCSC) which was 
formed in June 1952 following the agreement of Mar. 9, 1951, on the Schuman plan to pool 
the coal and steel resources of the countries concerned. Another treaty signed at the same 
time (March 1957) related to the establishment of the European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom). 


Principal Objectives 

The principal objectives of the Treaty of Rome were to promote harmonious develop- 
ment of economic activity within the Community, continuous and balanced expansion, 
greater stability, a steady improvement in living standards, and closer economic relations 
among the member states. These objectives were to be achieved through the creation of a 
common market; the gradual alignment of economic policies and, more specifically, the 
elimination of customs duties, quantitative restrictions on the import and export of goods, 
and of obstacles to the free movement of persons, services and capital; the establishment of a 
common external tariff on imports from third countries; the co-ordination of economic 
(including financial) policy, and the establishment of common policies for external trade, 
agriculture and transport; the creation of a European Social Fund to strengthen the em- 
ployment potential and to raise the standards of living; the establishment of a European 
Investment Bank to promote investment and economic growth; and the association of 
other countries and overseas territories with a view to expanding trade and generally con- 
tributing to social and economic development. A transition period of 12 years, liable to 
extension up to 15 years, was provided for before the establishment of the Common Market. 


Major Developments 


The first objective of the EEC, the creation of a customs union, was fulfilled 18 months 
ahead of schedule, with the establishment of a common external tariff against imports from 
third countries effective July 1, 1968. Concurrently, the EEC countries made the first 
of their tariff cuts agreed to at the Kennedy Round of trade negotiations, with the result 
that the average EEC external tariff on manufactured goods came down to 10.7 p.c. The 
common agricultural policy is also in operation, although some matters of a regulatory 
nature still remain to be settled. While the customs union has been established, several 
important steps remain to be taken before an economic union is in effect. On July 1, 1967, 
the institutions of the three Communities—the ECSC, Euratom and the EEC—were 
merged into a single Commission which assumed all powers conferred by the three Treaties. 


The economies of the countries that constitute the EEC were already witnessing 
considerable expansion, especially as the process of reconstruction following the Second 
World War provided a valuable opportunity for modernization of plant and equipment and 
as the result of the impetus given by United States aid to Europe under the Marshall Plan. 
For example, of the six countries that were later bound together in the EEC, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and the Netherlands were expanding their output faster 
than Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom, although increases began to slow 
down somewhat in the early 1960s relative to North America. The gross national product 
of the six countries more than doubled from $166,700,000,000 (U.S.) in 1958—the year 
before the EEC went into operation—to $340,400,000,000 (U.S.) in 1967. The index of 
industrial production (1963=100) rose nearly 64 p.c. from 72 in 1958 to 118 in 1967. 


ee 
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To be sure, there are wide differences in the rates of growth of the six countries, mainly 
because they began with different stages of development and because of the growth and 
location of new industries. 


Trade Growth 


As a unified market, therefore, the EEC now constitutes a very potent force in the 
world. During the first decade of its existence, EEC’s intra-area trade increased 250 p.c. 
to about $26,000,000,000 while its trade with the outside world rose 100 p.c. to about 
$33,000,000,000. EEC has thus become the leading world trader, accounting for over 
20 p.c. of total exports and 18 p.c. of total imports, as against the United States share of a 
little under 20 p.c. in exports and 16 p.c. in imports. 


These figures are impressive but it is difficult to say how much of the expansion in 
intra-area trade has been the consequence of reductions in tariffs. The question of the 
actual effects of integration on trade flows is very complex as integration leads to both 
trade-creation and trade-diversion. No precise method has yet been found of computing 
the exact trade-creating and trade-diverting effects of economic integration, although re- 
search is in progress. 


In the perspective of trade growth of industrial countries as a whole and in comparison 
with the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), the EEC did better in 1967. 
According to the annual report of the GATT, International Trade, 1967, exports from 
industrial countries increased by nearly 8 p.c., while exports from the EFTA increased by 
only 1 p.c. By contrast, EEC exports grew by almost 9 p.c. In the first half of 1968, the 
absolute amount of EEC exports exceeded that of EFTA by over 100 p.c., compared with 
only 47 p.c. in 1958. 

Although in absolute magnitude the EEC is still far behind the United States in 
terms of gross national product and income per capita (less than half in 1966), there is 
little doubt that it is moving ahead at a rapid pace. 


Canada’s Trade with the EEC 


Canada’s traditionally favourable balance of trade with the EEC shrank from 
$184,800,000 in 1958 to $101,800,000 in 1968. While total trade with the six countries 
more than doubled in that period from $659,700,000 to $1,425,000,000 and total exports 
(including re-exports) rose more than 80 p.c. from $422,300,000 to $763,400,000, imports 
from the EEC rose twice as fast or about 180 p.c. from $237,500,000 to $661,600,000. 
Also, the growth of exports to the EEC did not keep pace with the over-all growth of 
Canada’s export trade. Exports to the EEC constituted only 5.6 p.c. of exports to all 
destinations in 1968 compared with 8.6 p.c. in 1958. Statistics of Canada’s trade with 
the EEC together with the balance of trade appear in Table 1. 


1.—Canada’s Trade with the EEC, 1958-68 


Total Trade Exports Imports 
gens Cee fe henet henge spn leace 
x rom rom rom of lrade 
Amount Preceding Amount Preceding Amount Preceding 
‘ear ear Year 
$’000 p.c $000 p.c $'000 p.c. $’000 

wor, ee Os, 275 659, 731 + 4.5 422,266 + 4.1 237,465 + 5.38 | + 184,801 
Sete. Gh.. Fates Ak 609, 536 — 7.6 317,095 — 24.9 292,441 + 23.2 + 24,654 
Sena ae ies 735,442 + 20.7 442,633 + 39.6 292,809 + 0.1 + 149,824 
Wenge. ves ven sor one 790,171 + 7.4 471,948 + 6.6 318,223 + 8.7 + 153,725 
Be Sacto Sie ee Desc ny ¢ 796, 793 + 0.8 461,855 — 2.1 334, 938 + 5.38 | + 126,917 
Pepe eres). AEG, 828, 628 + 4.0 487,054 + 5.5 341,574 + 2.0 | + 145,480 
Ce Sebi es cea erst 971,272 + 17.2 565,590 +..16.1 405, 672 + 18.8 + 159,918 
Stes ae Re ina ial 1,150,128 + 18.4 635, 928 + 12.4 514, 200 + 26.8 + 121,728 
er 1,195,945 + 4.0 645,325 + 1.5 550, 620 + 7.1 | + 94,705 
EN ghee pid via acres bia obs 1,315,534 + 10.0 688 , 903 + 6.8 626,631 + 13.8 + 62,272 
| 8 i ea aan ey | 1,424,977 + 8.3 763,396 + 10.8 661,581 + 5.6 | + 101,815 
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Trade by Section.—Because of a major revision of the Canadian commodity 
classifications (for exports in January 1961 and for imports in January 1964), historical 
data for previous years are not strictly comparable. However, both exports and imports 
are comparable back to 1960 on the basis of the new classifications, so that it is possible to 
examine Canada’s trade with the EEC for the period from 1960 by section, as shown in 
Table 2. 


2.—Canada’s Domestic Exports to and Imports from the EEC, by Section, 1960-68 


Section I | Section II | Section III | Section IV | Section V | Section VI 
Food, Feed,| Crude | Fabricated End Special 


Year Live Beverages | yaterials. | Materials. | Products Transac- Total 
Animals | and, | Inedible’ | Inedible’ | Inedible’ | tons: 


Domestic Exports To THE HEC 


$7000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
UUs tao uroannbacneooabo 93 129, 162 104,105 178,117 26,905 200 438 , 582 
LOGI Sera syas's oheyeieveiesa «fe 177 170, 455 109,010 143,602 42,204 207 465, 657 
WR Aeon onaandnonGconT 316 156,531 109,740 123,955 63, 816 521 454,879 
LOGS V7. Mas eevee ele were ents 655 173,355 85,519 130, 623 84,022 482 474,659 
OES qeabes ener Apacs 799 165, 486 147,116 154,940 86,387 418 555, 147 
ih} sodbueoeoake coos auD 1,932 180,996 198,190 169, 266 74,951 432 625, 766 
Manado ee Oe AOS AO 2,406 172,199 214,166 176,945 70,595 437 636, 746 
IW Grabs Sn suelo nee BONS 1,855 177,741 218,524 222,041 56,635 44] 677,234 


es aN RneS aaaGh Saou 1,092 142,703 271,277 260, 414 71,991 892 748, 369 


IMPORTS FROM THE EEC 


$7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $7000 
LOGO Rance iin cites ss 127 24,016 7,160 96,159 160,973 4,375 292,809 
Wl ace nab aoa aonemine aac 132 26, 362 6,526 108, 789 171, 580 4,834 318, 223 
LOC 2iceiepsjersin. =: sheverstsnehsis-ausrs 140 25,497 7,876 117,811 179,515 4,101 334,938 
NN Bisa ids Ieee Arion box 131 28,351 7,139 117, 767 185,394 2,792 341,574 
LOGE eer oe ere tere 103 32,188 7,757 140, 446 220,326 4,853 405, 672 
UU cpouah caps cache 65.00 269 35,074 8,332 195, 405 268,172 6,950 514, 200 
Wl eeaces Saas OF A Oee 212 44,035 9,119 179,866 306, 824 10,562 550,620 
LOG reecncrt: erecitren or 664 49,122 8,099 196,928 363, 086 8,732 626,631 
LOGS Cee tert FERS et 554 46 ,046 7,342 195,410 403, 630 8,599 661, 581 


As shown in Table 2, there were, in absolute terms, increases in domestic exports to 
the EEC in every section between 1960 and 1968, although important shifts took place in 
the proportions contributed by the sections. Food, feed, beverages and tobacco (Section 
II) exports, which constituted 29.4 p.c. of total domestic exports in 1960, fell to 19.1 p.c. 
by 1968; exports of inedible crude materials (Section III) rose from 23.7 p.c. to 36.3 p.c. 
over the same period; and the proportion of inedible fabricated materials (Section IV) 
fell from 40.6 p.c. to 34.8 p.c. Inedible end products (Section V), on the other hand, 
although still a small proportion of total domestic exports to the EEC, registered an 
increase of over 50 p.c. in their share from 6.1 p.c. in 1960 to 9.6 p.c. in 1968. 


As a proportion of total imports from the EEC, there were declines in every section 
except inedible end products, which showed a steadily upward trend from 55 p.c. to 61 p.c. 
between 1960 and 1968. The share of food, feed, beverages and tobacco decreased from 
8.2 p.c. to 7.0 p.c.; inedible fabricated materials declined from 32.8 p.c. to 29.5 p.c.; and 
inedible crude materials from 2.4 p.c. to 1.1 p.c. 


Trade by Stage of Fabrication.—Another way of looking at the performance of 
Canada’s trade with the EEC is by stage of fabrication. Table 3, presenting these data 
for 1960 to 1968, shows that domestic exports in all three categories (crude materials, 
fabricated materials and end products) went up, as did imports in each of the three cate- 
gories. A clearer picture is given in Table 4 which shows the proportions of exports to and 
imports from the EEC in each stage of fabrication for the years 1960 to 1968. 
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3.—Domestic Exports to and Imports from the EEC, by Stage of Fabrication, 1960-68 
a ee a ee 


Domestic Exports Imports 

Year Crude Fabricated End Crude Fabricated End 
Materials Materials Products Materials Materials Products 

$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 
225,934 180, 162 32,485 10, 502 102,501 179,807 
271,592 146,545 47,519 9,992 115,372 192,860 
258,125 125, 143 71,611 9,754 123,136 202,050 
246,982 132,737 94,937 9,527 124,027 208,018 
285,759 157,471 111,916 10, 508 147,243 247,919 
359, 228 176,726 89,814 11,789 202,451 299, 963 
374,918 180, 452 81,376 12,967 187,725 349, 927 
379, 494 228, 263 69, 480 12,832 206, 245 407,551 
399,649 264,601 84,116 11,788 205, 571 444,227 
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4.—Domestic Exports to and Imports from the EEC, by Stage of Fabrication as a Percentage 
of Total Exports to and Imports from the EEC, 1960-68 


Domestic Exports Imports 


Year Crude Fabricated End Crude Fabricated End 
Materials Materials Products Materials Materials Products 


p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
BUDUSCEG. eee oa oe 61.5 41.1 7.4 3.6 34.8 61.6 
BOCE OE . 1., Aeoe. 5. 58.3 31.5 10.2 3.2 36.0 60.8 
BOGS fen Kd AIL, 56.8 27.5 15.7 2.9 36.6 60.5 
_ eae eS iereegee ae 52.0 28.0 20.0 2.8 36.3 60.9 
TAG teeta eel ear gee aries 51.5 28.4 20.1 2.6 36.3 61.1 
Sickie: eS ees, Cae 57.4 28.2 14.4 2.3 39.4 58.3 
OG rete is 08. ik Shieh on 58.9 28.3 12.8 2.4 34.1 63.5 
YR ae See ay ee 56.0 33.7 10.3 2.1 32.9 65.0 
DE epectes al, shelved Gopal Males 53.4 35.4 11.2 1.8 31.1 67.1 
a A a A a ee ne ee 


Table 4 shows that exports of crude materials as a proportion of total domestic exports 
to the EEC did not change significantly between 1960 and 1968, although there were 
fluctuations in individual years. Exports of fabricated materials declined as a proportion 
from 41.1 p.c. in 1960 to 35.4 p.c. in 1968. End products exports, on the other hand, made 
a sizable gain from 7.4 p.c. in 1960 to 20.1 p.c. in 1964, but went down again to 11.2 p.c. 
in 1968. 


Canada’s imports from the EEC have traditionally consisted of manufactured and, to 
a lesser extent, semi-manufactured goods; crude materials imports formed the very small 
proportion of 1.8 p.c. in 1968, down from 3.6 p.c. in 1960. Imports of fabricated materials 
more than doubled from $102,500,000 in 1960 to $205,600,000 in 1968, although as a 
proportion of total imports they declined from 34.8 p.c. to 31.1 p.c. over the same period. 
End products imports during the period varied between 58.3 p.c. (1965) and 67.1 p.c. 
(1968) of total imports. 


Leading Exports to the EEC.*—As seen above, Canadian exports to the EEC have 
risen considerably in absolute terms since 1960 but, as a proportion of EEC’s imports from 
third countries, they declined from 1.9 p.c. in 1958 to 1.5 p.c. in 1960 and 1.2 p.c. in 1967. 
There has been no regular trend in the composition of Canadian exports to the EEC, 


*At the time of analyzing trends in principal exports and imports, data were not available for 1968. Therefore, 
he principal commodities were chosen on the basis of their rank in 1967 and 1968 data were added afterwards. 
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largely because over half of Canada’s exports to the EEC still consist of food and crude 
materials subject to variations in supply and demand conditions and the level of economic 
activity in the importing countries. 

Although wheat has always been the most prominent Canadian export to the EEC, its 
sales have varied from year to year, depending on the crop conditions within the EEC 
itself. The peak was achieved in 1961 when wheat sales were valued at $155,300,000; 
they have since fluctuated at a somewhat lower level and were valued at $108,400,000 in 
1968. 


The second best export in 1968 was wood pulp and similar pulp which then stood at 
$87,600,000 compared with $60,600,000 in 1967 and $13,200,000 in 1960. Here, exports 
have shown a steadily rising trend since 1960, and since 1966 this item has been Canada’s 
second largest export to the EEC. 


5.—Leading Domestic Exports to the EEC, 1958-68 


Commodity 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 

(ea Wiheat exceptiscedie...1. dict a omer cee. 102,450 97,053 110,991 155,305 129, 834 133 , 626 

2. Wood pulp and similar pulp 16,631 13,181 12,969 15,993 21,341 

SomlTORGOLe : a4... eaten. © aon debeteleaeie teres 5 12,523 16, 423 15, 468 12,334 9,850 

4, Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap.......... 1,801 1,207 1,909 4,451 2,436 2,421 

5. Asbestos, unmanufactured..................- 16,252 21,268 25,498 31,427 30,769 29,551 

6. Aluminum including alloys.................- 20, 413 36, 849 48 , 633 26,574 24, 889 24, 863 

Uk AEN Cigars Go noM OOD OUE 5 8 hc doe Sag angen Soe 1,960 2,260 4,533 92 95 181 

8) Copper'and alloysee-...-- sani. coe ten et 24, 626 15,999 23,028 27,508 20,416 11,052 
GQ) Wumiben, SoftwoOOden.. as 4-smmp trate on a <r eyelet 2,182 1,407 4,041 5, 249 8,291 10,590 

LOM Wlaxscedi ch: = Pe sioe te este Rede us eee eres 15,393 11,708 12,376 6,355 10,931 5, 609 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

ly Wheat excep tiseed: vanceanceas sete crneregesstarsials 109, 642 125,231 118, 292 118, 409 108, 439 
2. Wood pulp and similar pulp................6. 28,481 30, 465 37,658 60,581 87,581 
3, LPOM OLE Wie agee oie yejepeiniewiyey igi ie sil ope 8, 058 24,219 25,638 41,698 46,675 
4, Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap.......... 23 , 992 29, 643 29,709 33,361 36, 686 
5. Asbestos, unmanufactured................... 33,900 32,639 36,855 32,659 39, 827 
6. Aluminum including alloys...........-.-.--.- 27,957 20,432 17,213 23, 663 20,329 
aplsarleyian. et. week. tack eect Lye emerges 4,308 8,425 14,231 23,474 9,245 
San COpper and AllLOWs sana ce ceertece lets eset reese 14,325 13,948 12,763 23, 456 29 , 682 
Ol A Lumbertisottwood sk einen cciies ciuctsictae ick bier 13,813 17,524 17,708 18,806 19,579 
TOME TANS OC Cena tet ter tie meee TRIN aera d he tee 13,214 16,374 23,785 14,134 9, 174 


Leading Imports from the EEC.—Roughly two thirds of Canadian imports from 
the EEC consist of end products. As a matter of fact, these and fabricated materials have 
so far constituted virtually all of Canadian imports from this market. The share of crude 
materials was the highest at 3.6 p.c. in 1960 and has been steadily on the decline since, 
being only 1.8 p.c. in 1968. End products in 1968 constituted 67.1 p.c. and fabricated 
materials 31.1 p.c. of all imports. 


Turning from aggregates to commodities, passenger automobiles and chassis have 
always been, by far, the largest Canadian import from the EEC during the period 1958-68, 
rising 71.1 p.c. between 1960 and 1968. The second highest purchase in 1968 was footwear 
valued at a record $17,000,000, up from $3,000,000 in 1960 and $12,800,000 in 1967. Next 
came metalworking machinery at $15,600,000, compared with $18,600,000 in 1967 and 
eis in 1960. Table 6 traces the movement of the 10 leading import commodities 
rom 1958. 
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6.—Leading Imports from the EEC, 1958-68 


Commodity 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
1, Passenger automobiles and chassis........... 33, 263 49,641 43 , 032 42,480 40, 643 37,131 
2. Metalworking machinery.................... 4,644 2,929 2,776 2,640 2,754 3,798 
3. Structural shapes and sheet piling, steel...... 5,931 12,335 10,883 9,928 6, 860 9,164 
4, Office machinery and equipment, except com- 
DUES CMa ete es se rent tees re ee 2,728 3, 288 3,511 5,083 6,966 7,402 
5. Plate, sheet and strip, steel.................. 1,042 3,229 2,309 2,391 1,710 4,167 
Maree ander0ds AtCE) ios den hehe accede sunk 7,602 9, 206 5,229 7,240 14, 163 14,032 
7. Fermented alcoholic beverages.............. 3, 223 3,509 3, 682 4,429 5,017 5,246 
Sieber) ts . ieattby os erected des 1,978 2,657 2,950 3,576 4,671 5,021 
JEM RRS aly a er ee eee 130 1,013 1,660 1,094 1,465 3,295 
10. Electronic computers and parts.............. — — — 27 199 330 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
: $000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 
1, Passenger automobiles and chassis........... 44,023 55,073 43 , 806 48,693 73,638 
2. Metalworking machinery.................... 7,020 9,697 14,142 18,571 15, 583 
3. Structural shapes and sheet piling, steel...... 14,706 23, 869 16,417 18,097 15,504 
4. Office machinery and equipment, except com- 
Pubes IST Os Let) Ie. PaO FO) 6! 9,274 10,344 13, 634 17,163 14,397 
5. Plate, sheet and strip, steel.................. 2,890 23, 276 13,961 14,545 13,140 
Beebars And rods, steel Ms. hove te on 8 23,809 30,413 18, 645 13,449 12,221 
7. Fermented alcoholic beverages Ae 7,136 8,338 10, 488 13,070 10, 089 
Bee OOUWOAL Nth ees aha t eas eee afer. 6,596 7,112 8,660 12,811 16,998 
Beet LTACUOTS: ©. Hieber 9:0 SE ee Oe 4,411 4,227 11, 528 12,449 8,198 
10. Electronic computers and parts............. 243 4,175 7,680 10,311 6,007 


Canada’s Trade with the Individual EEC Countries 


Trade with Belgium and Luxembourg.—Canada has always had a favourable 
balance of trade with Belgium and Luxembourg, which are among the top 10 trading na- 
tions in the world and have, in fact, the highest per capita trade. The highest export surplus 
of $71,500,000 was achieved in 1968. Wheat, traditionally the principal export to Belgium 
and Luxembourg, has been declining steadily since 1965. It was replaced by zinc in ores, 
concentrates and scrap in 1968 when it fell to third place following copper in ores, concen- 
trates and scrap. Zinc exports have been between $22,000,000 and $23,000,000 annually 
and at $23,000,000 in 1968 were, in fact, lower than the 1965 figure of $23,600,000. Exports 
of copper in ores, concentrates and scrap rose to a record $19,500,000 in 1968 from $3,000,000 
in 1967 and less than $1,000,000 in 1964. In each year since 1960, the top three commodities 
have accounted for a sizable proportion of Canadian exports to Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Canada’s principal imports from Belgium and Luxembourg are fabricated materials 
such as steel bars and rods, structural shapes and sheet piling, cut but unset gem diamonds, 
and steel plates, sheets and strips. 


Trade with France.—During the years after World War II, with the exception of 
1959, Canada had a favourable balance of trade with France up to and including 1964— 
the highest in 1960 at $23,500,000 and the lowest in 1962 at $3,100,000. From 1965, 
however, the trade balance has been in France’s favour—$6,500,000 in that year, $20,000,000 
in 1966, $46,500,000 in 1967 and $37,400,000 in 1968. 


Of the nine years (1960-68) considered here, wheat was the top export in 1961, 1963 
and 1965, copper and alloys in 1964, 1967 and 1968, unmanufactured asbestos in 1962 and 
1966, and in 1960 the top rank went to the omnibus group of synthetic and reclaimed rubber 
and plastics materials, not shaped. Among Canadian exports to France, the top three 
commodities in each year have accounted for roughly one third to over one half of the total 
domestic exports to that country. The percentage was as high as 54.1 in 1961 and as low 
as 31.7 in 1965; in 1967 and 1968 it was 36.9. 
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Canada’s principal imports from France are passenger automobiles and chassis, books 
and pamphlets (not in English), steel bars and rods, and grape wines. In recent years, 
imports of electronic computers and parts have shown a tendency to rise, although they were 
considerably reduced to $2,400,000 in 1968 from $6,900,000 in 1967. Aircraft with engines 
were a major import in 1967 when they were valued at $7,400,000. 


Trade with Germany.—Canada’s trade with the Federal Republic of Germany prior 
to 1952 included also trade with East Germany, although trade with the latter was never 
high during that period. Nevertheless, throughout the postwar period up to 1964, 
Canada had a trade surplus with the Federal Republic, with the sole exception of 1950 when 
there was a deficit of over $2,000,000. In 1965, the situation reversed and the Federal 
Republic had a surplus amounting to $16,300,000. Canada’s deficit increased to 
$55,500,000 in 1966 and to $75,600,000 in 1967 but decreased to $66,400,000 in 1968. 

Excluding 1968, wheat has been the principal export to the Federal Republic during 
the 1960s. However, from the peak in 1961 at $78,200,000 it showed a generally declining 
trend and in 1968 hit a low of $20,900,000 and accounted for only 9.1 p.c. of Canadian 
exports to that country. Wood pulp and similar pulp replaced wheat as the top export in 
1968 and accounted for 11.8 p.c. of total domestic exports. Copper in ores and concen- 
trates, also higher than wheat in 1968, accounted for 9.7 p.c. of all exports. 

Here again, the pattern is more or less in line with Canadian exports to most other 
EEC countries. The top three commodities accounted for over 30 p.c. of the total domestic 
exports; the percentage for the top three was the highest at 56.9 in 1961 and the lowest at 
30.6 in 1966 and again in 1968. Asbestos, unmanufactured, and aluminum including alloys 
generally are the other principal exports to the Federal Republic. 

Passenger automobiles and chassis imports, Canada’s largest purchase from the 
Federal Republic, in 1968 were valued at $54,200,000, a new high. Other important pur- 
chases from that country include steel bars and rods, steel plates, sheets and strips, 
dyestuffs, and tractors and parts. 


Trade with Italy.—Canada had a favourable balance of trade with Italy during the 
postwar period except in 1958, 1959 and 1964. The 1968 surplus for Canada at $32,900,000 
was the highest on record, an improvement of about $4,000,000 over 1967. The principal 
exports are wheat, wood pulp and similar pulp, iron ores, and aluminum including alloys; 
wheat was the top export except in 1964 and 1967. There seems to be a broader base of 
exports to Italy than to other EEC countries. The lowest percentage the top three export 
commodities accounted for in total domestic exports to Italy was 25.9 in 1964 and the highest 
was 49.7 in 1968. 

The principal imports from Italy are last-made pairs of boots and shoes, calculating 
machines and parts, and, more recently, passenger automobiles and chassis, and canned 
tomatoes and tomato paste. 


Trade with the Netherlands.—Canada has always had a favourable balance of 
trade with the Netherlands, the highest on record being $115,800,000 in 1968. The 
principal exports to the Netherlands are wheat, wood pulp and similar pulp, and iron 
ore, with other commodities, such as aluminum including alloys, copper and alloys, and 
flaxseed, prominent in some years. Exports of aircraft and parts also became important 
in 1962 (when they were valued at $4,700,000) and in 1968 ($5,900,000). Here again, the 
concentration of exports is quite heavy as the three top items in a year have accounted for 
a percentage of total domestic exports varying from 35.0 in 1965 and 1966 to 48.2 in 1960. 

Among Canadian purchases from the Netherlands, no particular item stands out and 
the importance of import commodities varies from year to year. Thus, for example, steel 
plates, sheets and strips, which are a relatively minor import from the Netherlands, sud- 
denly shot up to $6,800,000 in 1965 for just that one year. In recent years, vegetable oils 
and fats except essential oils have been bought from the Netherlands in amounts varying 
from $3,500,000 to $5,400,000. Over-all, therefore, there is no clear trend. 
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Problems and Prospects 


EEC’s exports and imports have both expanded rapidly during the first decade of its 
yperation. There is some evidence of trade-creation but it is difficult to say precisely how 
much of this expansion is attributable directly to the formation of the EEC. For, even if 
she EEC had not been formed, some expansion would have taken place. There is also some 
»vidence of trade-diversion in that the EEC’s intra-area trade has expanded much faster 
han its extra-area trade. How much of it is the direct effect of the establishment of the 
Jommunity is again difficult to say. In short, the impact of the EEC on intra-area trade 
sannot be distinguished from other influences such as scientific and technical advance and 
he existing trends in expansion of trade both with Western Europe and other areas. There 
s still a long way to go before an economic union can be said to have been established. 
+ is too early, therefore, to see clearly the trade-creating and trade-diverting effects of the 
ZEC. A definitive judgment will have to wait until more data become available, until the 
xperience of the EEC is known over a longer period of time, and until methodological and 
vonceptual problems involved in computing accurately the effects of trade-creation and 
rade-diversion are satisfactorily resolved. 


The EEC’s trade with Canada has expanded in absolute terms over the first decade 
if its operation; its exports to Canada rose 130 p.c. and its imports from Canada only 50 p.c. 
3ut, in relative terms, there has been a diminution in Canada’s trade with the six countries. 
Yot only do Canadian exports to the Community now form a smaller proportion of its 
xports to all destinations, they also constitute a smaller percentage of the EEC’s total 
mports. As Canada’s exports to the Community consist largely of food and crude 
aaterials, its position may be affected considerably by the operation of the Common 
gricultural Policy, especially with respect to exports of wheat, of which the Federal 
‘epublic of Germany is at present the major buyer. The prospects for Canadian wheat 
enerally depend on the situation of the Durum wheat harvest in Italy. It should be borne 
1 mind that the EEC is now a net exporter of wheat in its trade with third countries. 
b exports indigenous soft wheat and flour and generally imports high-quality blending 
‘heats and Durum wheat. Intra-area trade of the EEC in indigenous wheat has been 
icreasing, especially since the removal of internal trade barriers. 


Manufactured goods is the fastest growing component of EEC’s import demand, 
nd demand is also increasing for fabricated materials, steel and other metals, chemicals, 
aper and textiles as well as for forest products and unmanufactured asbestos. Canada’s 
sport performance will ultimately depend on such factors as the demand pattern of the 
ommunity, especially among the markets of the individual member countries, and 
anada’s ability to compete with other outside sources in meeting this changing pattern of 
aport demand. It is, therefore, essentially a question of competitive strength. 


As long as the cuts agreed to by the EEC during the Kennedy Round of trade negotia- 
ons are being made—and they will be completed by January 1972—Canadian industry 
ay be able to resolve most of the problems posed by the coming into force of the common 
‘ternal tariff. But, in the longer run, it may be necessary to devise other ways of scaling 
ie tariff walls erected around the Community. Direct Canadian investment in the EEC 
muld be one way, as the United States has been doing. Canadian manufacturers may have 
license their products for manufacture within the EEC or to set up subsidiaries there. 
though the mutual interdependence of the EEC countries is undoubtedly increasing, 
ere will always be demand for imports. Economic development, growing per capita 
come and rising standards of living will continue to create demand for imports from be- 
ynd the national frontiers. Some of this demand is bound to be for imports from outside 
e Community which is still evolving, so that it is not yet certain what the shape of things 
ll finally be. In any case, given the right outlook on the part of Canadian industry, 
ere should be no cause for undue pessimism nor for complacency, for the problems are 
ul and the market must be cultivated assiduously if performance is to be maintained. 
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PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 
on customs documents received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from the various 
customs ports in Canada with the following exceptions: electricity exports are based on 
reports received from the National Energy Board and imports are based on reports received 
from public utility companies; and crude petroleum exported by pipeline, statistics for which 
are reported directly to the Bureau by the pipeline companies. Record is kept of value 
and, whenever possible, of quantity. In considering trade figures, it should be noted that 
the statistics do not necessarily reflect the financial transactions relating to the movement 
of goods since the method and time of payment are affected by many factors. 


Coverage.—Domestic exports or exports of Canadian produce include exports of goods 
wholly produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods that have 
been changed in form by further processing in Canada. Re-exports or exports of foreign 
produce include previously imported goods that are exported from Canada in the same 
form as when imported. From January 1964, re-exports have also included exports of 
goods previously imported but stored in customs warehouses. 


Imports, as from Jan. 1, 1964, include all goods cleared by customs immediately on 
arrival in Canada, plus goods entered into customs warehouses rather than cleared on 
arrival. For 1963 and earlier years, imports included goods cleared immediately on arrival! 
plus goods cleared for consumption out of customs warehouses. The two types of record 
eventually cover the same totals, except for a small amount of goods entered into customs 
warehouses and then re-exported, but there may be an important difference in the time at 
which warehoused goods are recorded as imports; some shipments entering customs ware- 
houses remain there for several months before clearance. 


The most important exclusions from export totals are: current coin, gold, goods 
shipped to Canadian Armed Forces or diplomats stationed abroad, goods financed unde1 
the Defence Appropriation Act and shipped to other NATO countries, temporary exports 
for exhibition or competition, fuel and stores sold to foreign vessels and aircraft in Canada 
settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, and identifiable tourist purchases—generally, 
all temporary exports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian territory. 


The most important exclusions from import totals are: current coin, gold, goods foi 
use of the United States Armed Forces stationed at treaty bases in Canada, Canadian- 
owned military equipment returned to Canada, ships imported for use in foreign trade anc 
ships of British construction and registry imported for use in the coasting trade, temporary 
imports for exhibition or competition, fuel and stores purchased by Canadian vessels anc 
aircraft abroad, settlers’ private donations and gifts, tourist purchases exempt from duty 
and goods imported for foreign armed forces or diplomats stationed in Canada—generally 
all temporary imports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian territory 

Beginning Jan. 1, 1964, Canada’s trade statistics are compiled on a “General Trade’ 
basis instead of on the “Special Trade” basis used previously. The main difference in the 
case of figures recorded on the General Trade basis is that imports are entered as such whe. 
ther the goods are cleared through customs for immediate domestic use or stored in a custom: 
warehouse. Domestic exports remain the same on both bases but re-exports, after Jan. 1 
1964, include exports from customs warehouses which were previously excluded. Over ¢ 
period of years, the totals of Canadian exports or imports would be almost the same or 
either basis but considerable differences might appear in individual years because of timé 
of clearance and extent of business activity. 

From Jan. 1, 1960, a new category was established in both export and import statistic 
entitled “Special Transactions—Non-trade”. This category includes certain commodit} 


*Prepared in the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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movements which either have no international financial implications or, for various reasons, 
are better considered separately from merchandise trade in economic analysis. The value 
of transactions of these types is now excluded entirely from published totals of Canadian 
merchandise trade and does not appear in this volume, but statistics for the classes of this 
category are contained in the regular monthly export and import reports. 


Beginning with statistics for January 1961, a new export commodity classification was 
used, based on the Standard Commodity Classification developed by the DBS as a tool for 
integrating statistical series derived from different sources. Whereas the classification 
previously used classified commodities primarily according to the material of which they 
were chiefly composed, the new classification places commodities in sections mainly accord- 
ing to stage of processing and purpose, as follows: Live Animals; Food, Feed, Beverages 
and Tobacco; Crude Materials, Inedible; Fabricated Materials, Inedible; End Products, 
Inedible; and Special Transactions—Trade. 


As from Jan. 1, 1964, a new commodity classification was also introduced for import 
statistics, based on concepts similar to those embodied in the export commodity classifica- 
tion, so that there is now a closer approach to comparability between the two sets of statis- 
ties. As part of the change to the new classifications, the commodity detail shown in trade 
returns has been modernized by eliminating statistics on some commodities of minor 
significance and instituting new classes for many commodities of greater importance. The 
grouping system employed in the new classification also makes easier the identification of 
other commodities which may merit separate specification. For most of the commodities 
of greatest importance in Canadian exports, the classes of the new export commodity 
classification are substantially identical with those of its predecessor. The import com- 
modity classification is more extensive than the export commodity classification and in its 
new form gives an up-to-date and comprehensive coverage of those commodities which 
constitute the bulk of Canada’s import trade. 


Valuation.—Export entries define the value of exports as the ‘‘actual amount received 
or to be received in terms of Canadian dollars, exclusive of all charges”’ (freight, insurance, 
handling, etc.). This definition would give values f.o.b. point of consignment for export 
out in practice it is not always followed. For example, in recent years a significant but 
indeterminate proportion of exports has been reported in United States dollars, resulting 
‘some overstatement of the value of exports for the period prior to June 1961 and some 
inderstatement of their value in subsequent years. 


The value of goods imported is usually the value as determined for customs duty. 
The Canadian Customs Act generally requires the valuation of goods f.o.b. point of ship- 
nent in the country of export but, at least in recent years, importers have often reported 
.Lf. value for free goods or goods subject to specific rates of duty. An effort is made to 
msure that f.o.b. values are consistently used in import statistics in the following cases: 
goods subject to dumping duty (from January 1959); raw cotton and crude petroleum 
from January 1962, retroactive to January 1960); raw sugar (from January 1963, retro- 
.ctive to January 1961;) and all shipments individually valued at $100,000 or more (from 
— 1964). Only about one fifth of the value of imports is covered by these specific 
‘hecks, 


Country Classification.—Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. 
or exports from Canada, the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, 
t the time of export, intended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course 
f transfer from one means of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the 
ountry of consignment is the country from which the goods came without interruption of 
fansit except in the course of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is 
ot necessarily the country of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
nported by a firm in another country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second 
yuntry is the country of consignment to which the goods are credited. There is one 
tception to this rule; an attempt is made to classify by country of origin goods produced 
‘South America, Central America, Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada 
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from the United States. The effect of this procedure is to reduce slightly the imports credited 
to the United States and to increase those credited to South and Central American countries. 


The country sub-totals include trade with Commonwealth and other countries (the 
Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa) entitled to Preferential rates of duty. 
Trade with Alaska and Hawaii is included in the United States statistics in all the relevant 
tables included in this Chapter even though these two areas were separately classified 
prior to Jan. 1, 1969, and Jan. 1, 1960, respectively. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics Between Canada and Other Countries.— 
Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of 
its customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors con- 
tributing to these discrepancies include:— 

(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, espe- 

cially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and express 
shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of crediting trade by countries, notably the consignment system used by 
Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use in some other countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 5, reference should be made to the explana- 
tory notes on trade in Section 1. Exports and imports of gold are excluded from all tables. 


1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1952-67 


Nore.—Figures have been revised to cover the adjustment for ‘‘Special Transactions—Non-trade’’; see p. 986. 


Exports Imports Balance 

of Trade: 

Year Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable Free Total ||Exports zg 
Imports =) 

$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 

4,282,361 54,814 | 4,337,175 | 2,162,882 1,753,535 | 3,916,418 || + 420,757 
4,097,111 55,158 | 4,152,269 | 2,417,960 1,829,848 | 4,247,808 — 95,539 
3,860,217 65,604 | 3,925,821 2,311,568 1,655,833 | 3,967,401 — 41,580 
4,258,328 69,448 | 4,327,776 | 2,638,037 1,929,718 | 4,567,754 — 239,978 
4,760,442 73,335 | 4,833,777 | 3,292,516 | 2,254,435 | 5,546,951 | — 713,176 
4,788,880 95,261 | 4,884,141 | 3,223,197 | 2,250,149 | 5,473,346 — 589,208 
4,791,436 102,907 | 4,894,343 | 2,952,707 | 2,097,785 | 5,050,492 — 156,150 
5,021,672 118,628 | 5,140,300 | 3,143,065 | 2,365,856 | 5,508,921 — 368,621) 
§, 255,575 131,217 | 5,386,792 | 3,048,583 | 2,434,112 5,482,695 — 95,902 
5,754, 986 140,229 | 5,895,215 | 3,115,408 | 2,653,170 | 5,768,578 | + 126, 63% 
6,178, 523 169,190 | 6,347,713 | 3,480,282 | 2,777,494 | 6,257,776 | + 89,937 
6,798, 529 181,613 | 6,980,142 | 3,542,585 | 3,015,623 6,558,209 || + 421,93 
8,094,219 209,186 | 8,303,405 | 4,034,903 | 3,452,804 | 7,487,707 || + 815, 69% 
8,525,078 241,599 | 8,766,677 4,366, 849 4,266,300 | 8,633,148 |} + 133, 52% 


10,070,627 254,693 | 10,325,320 | 4,831,709 | 5,034,730 | 9,866,439 || + 458,88: 
11,111,580 299,284 | 11,410,864 | 5,096,920 | 5,978,279 | 11,075,199 || + 335,66: 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money meta 
gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. In par 
ticular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factor 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixec 
minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physica 
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movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons, movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
cluded from the totals of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 
able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. 


2.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1960-67 


(Millions of dollars) 

Month 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
14.5 14.1 8.4 13.1 12.8 14.8 9.5 8.1 
15.0 14.2 18.1 13.1 10.9 tists 11.0 11.7 
14.3 12.8 14.5 14.8 9.6 12.2 13.7 12.8 
9.4 13.3 9.2 11.5 15.4 8.5 8.5 5.9 
12.4 15.2 17.6 12.4 10.6 13.9 10.2 8.8 
13.3 13.9 12.8 13.9 14.7 11.9 10,2 13.0 
Ute 1227 10.5 12.3 8.9 10.4 9.7 5.3 
14.4 14.8 16.2 11.5 14.0 i 12.2° 9.6 
15.7 13.1 11.6 12.3 12.6 11.9 10.0 11.4 
12.3 11.1 12.6 15.0 10.5 9.8 10.4 8.2 
oh ve 16.3 14.1 12.6 10.5 12.0 11.0 10.2 
16.8 10.7 9.6 11.4 14.3 12.5 10.4 7.5 

161.5 162.2 155.2 153.7 144.8 137.9 126.8' 112.4 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Area 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s exports and imports by 
geographic region and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1948-67 


P Other Common- : 
United United Other 
; wealth and Prefer- : 
Kingdom SAtinltGountrics States Countries 
Item and Year 
PCr Ric: P.C. PC; 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total otal Total Total 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Domestic Exports 
683, 249 22.4 337, 880 LV 1,498, 552 49.1 532, 409 17.4 
702,074 23.6 309,214 10.4 1,504, 768 50.6 458,913 15.4 
467, 896 15.1 197,654 6.4 2,020,703 65.1 417,763 13.4 
630,124 16.2 260, 889 6.7 2,296, 235 58.9 709, 834 18.2 
744,461 17.4 283,809 6.6 2,302,673 53.8 951,418 22.2 
662,785 16.2 244,745 6.0 2,413,318 58.9 776, 263 18.9 
651,033 16.9 202,561 5.2 2,308,670 59.8 697,953 18.1 
767,642 18.0 248, 624 5.9 2,547,636 59.8 694, 426 16.3 
811,113 17.0 252,117 5.3 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
720, 898 15.1 240,016 5.0 2,846, 646 59.4 981,320 20.5 
771,576 16.1 290,125 6.1 2,808, 067 58.6 921,667 19.2 
785,302 15.7 281, 462 5.6 3,083,151 61.4 871,257 17.3 
915,290 17.4 333,815 6.4 2,932,171 55.8 1,074,300 20.4 
909,344 15.8 328, 854 5.7 3,107,176 54.0 1,409,612 24.5 
909,041 14.7 331,004 5.4 3,608,439 58.4 1,330,040 21.5 
1,006, 838 14.8 391,526 5.8 3,766,380 55.4 1,633,785 24.0 
1,199,779 14.8 493,871 6.1 4,271,059 52.8 2,129,510 26.3 
1,174,309 13.8 502,330 5.9 4,840, 456 56.8 2,007,984 23.6 
1,122,574 iL ah 547,420 5.4 6,027,722 59.9 2,372,911 23.6 
1,169,053 10.5 638,201 5.8 7,079,396 63.7 2,224,930 20.0 
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3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 


and Other Countries, 1948-67—concluded 


. Other Common- : 
United, | wealth and’ Prefer. | Gree cous 
& ential Countries 
Item and Year 
IPG, PACs PAC. RG 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total Total 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 
Imports 
OAR aoe aoe ctecciars stereo oresmierate 293, 535 11.2 203 , 932 7.8 1,798,507 68.7 322,302 12.3 
DE CO We Pe ARICA TE TOTSATC 302, 420 Li: 186, 306 6.9 1,915,227 70.6 310,072 11.4 
190M erratic aie ochre ora 400,811 12.8 241,124 Meal 2,089,531 66.9 393, 765 12.6 
DOE TRE cs Saeler veers texeusiepecsls, ete 415,194 10.4 306 , 287 7.6 2,752,087 68.7 531,371 13.3 
LOS 2 Sree eee chee ecto 351, 541 9.0 184,345 4.7 2,887,628 73.7 492,904 12.6 
1953) gees teat ited 445,441 10.5 170, 224 4.0 3,115,301 73.3 516, 842 1252 
1904 sok ob erases aed 382 , 229 9.6 181,884 4.6 2,871,279 72.4 532,010 13.4 
WOSD Gace stanetisieisieieteteters aera 393,117 8.6 209, 265 4.6 3,331, 148 72.9 634, 229 13.9 
1956) Bane ascregrorieteeccsterhetoatets 476,371 8.6 220,808 4.0 4,031,394 Eth 818,378 14.7 
195 (ree. acbinte abet ieee 507,319 9.3 239, 054 4.4 3,887,391 71.0 839, 582 15.3 
L958 fees oc vaaretenttets ote nctare 518,505 10.3 210,016 4.2 3,460, 147 68.5 861,824 17.0. 
ROR Serres. Seeeees Goro 588 , 573 10.7 241,241 4.4 3,709,065 67.3 970,042 17.6 
L960. Ra c.3 cerronteras cates tee 588 , 932 10.8 281,167 ed! 3,686,625 67.2 925,971 16.9 
NCO SR PR ih) oe sty ari at 618,221 10.7 292,155 Gye! 3,863,968 67.0 994, 233 17.2 
1962 Pres osb arteries poets 563, 062 9.0 318,501 6.1 4,299,539 68.7 1,076,673 17.2 
Nj aR ee SS Sa Sea aoe Ae 526, 800 8.0 400, 820 6.1 4,444, 556 67.8 1,186,033 18.1 
ANNiy ge core Sea ial cere 573,995 Uo 405, 850 5.4 5, 164, 285 69.0 1,348,577 17.9 
LOGS tains. see tees sts hae 619,058 1d 372,780 4.3 6,044,831 70.0 1,596, 480 18.5 
VOGG ere caaeoctitiecsp ele teeacars 644,741 6.5 416,293 4.2 7,135,611 12.3 1,669,794 16.9 
1 DY ee ee er 673,050 6.1 435,291 3.9 8,016,341 72.4 1,950,517 17.6 
4.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries, 1967 with Comparable 
Figures for 1965 and 1966 
Rank in— 
Item and Country 1965 1966 1967 
1965 1966 1967 
$’000 $000 $°000 
Domestic Exports 
1 1 1 United States aes acess scum tuck sce eee ser 4,840, 456 6,027, 722 7,079,391 
2 2 2 United King domit fin jere oes ick assis wisieriar tat 1,174,309 1,122,574 1, 169, 05: 
3 3 3 Esai si. peeing, Cree: tokomaom =rieeey wnib tas Janewar os - 316, 187 393 , 892 572, 15! 
5 6 4 Germany, Federal Republic................... 189, 493 176,800 177, 95) 
8 7 5 Netherlands: ccdacseu me oie sicisie puia ates aay tects 127,766 143,113 176,43 
6 9 6 INCU UCT MERAS Gitte ero eh Sloe 8S coca erm CEES 0 140,372 117,359 156, 24 
10 10 7 1A hi oraanbeede ge aieaat et SURED UTE BEDUU OEE C78 4 93 , 223 114,787 141, 43! 
15 11 8 JTC LE Ie te eteeade Rel ok airtel ot A PCH ONS OE. 58, 453 107, 662 140,59 
4 4 9 Union of Soviet Socialist Republics............. 197,362 320,605 128, 66 
7 8 10 Belgium and Luxembourg..... ite eheg Grier 6 128,011 117,505 100,80 
9 5 11 G@hinas:Commiunists secs eel cpnecra sree 105,131 184,879 91,30 
12 12 12 INKGinv AN ag doo Oo. dO0 Cs Anecnr on porn obakad looted 82, 456 107,014 87, 42 
14 14 13 Wene Zula eet eae hee erect poorer ake 73,045 75,958 82,04 
ll 13 14 IT ANCe tet ee ot ate saad nem tnce testa une cartececen cee 87,273 84,541 80,60 
13 15 15 epublicioh SOUL MO ATEICA \aaaecuesinc = tens emcuinelds 76,226 74,393 77,69 
ily 17 16 i CES CTS. ea heed era nets eee eat CRE rere mete | 51,006 52,145 49 , 20 
16 16 17 (1 0 idespet cee ae OTA MeN eect Meee ry eres HEPES POD ORCC OTC? 52,594 61, 436 42,39 
18 18 18 New Zealande hick cod tush ainnass sees aoe 36,845 41,750 40,74 
19 21 19 Spat senate er: beeen ca tommetcnearg ba seo rerae oes 33, 825 36,900 39,62 
22 24 20 Aspoae) COR Beg plete aera Ree Conrrs tutretc Gee PERC ei 30, 280 33,500 39, 08 
20 19 21 IAT SENG ater ch erent ceoctiag st Aecasri ok oe oar prtetece st 32,720 39,529 33,38 
27 26 22 PAiStanees Sebel A een en is Skee 21,643 25,671 33, 18 
26 23 23 IPErU ree ts tre Rte tioce deere titers cmtine ste aee 21,864 36,355 32,34 
23 22 24 Sweden 6 cect Tiaaa ck ee sere 28,980 36,574 27,80 
30 29 25 S4lbBrazilOlyeas. kOe. Wa Wee or Rater act 17,509 21, 157 27, 54 
29 30 26 PuertopRicoatet echinacea eee 17,693 19,560 26,77 
21 20 27 Ie ne sched ae eerie Cees Et Gea te tree: 4 31,565 37,404 25,76 
25 31 28 Philippines) 25.c6, Meee ee eee wo ee ne ee 26,354 18, 683 25, 4 
24 25 00 BAlMGwitzerlandie, co Rack: Se Om kurt en at 27,095 31,010 23, 88 
28 28 30 Trinidad and PODAgO. city seagrasses = eee el 21,5382 23,337 20,1 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.......... 8,141,268 | 9,683,815 | 10,749,6 
Grand Totals, Domestic Exports...... 8,525,078 | 10,070,627 11,111, 5! 
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4.—Trade of Canada by Leading Countries, 1967 with Comparable 
Figures for 1965 and 1966—concluded 
Rank in— 
$$ Item and Country 1965 1966 1967 
1965 1966 1967 
$000 $000 $’000 
Imports 
1 1 1 United Siertes teen... <.c'o eel esses Pee es dae. 6, 044, 831 7,135,611 8,016,341 
2 2 2 United Kingdom 619,058 644,741 673,050 
4 3 3 230, 144 253,051 304, 768 
3 5 4 254,670 215,059 276,327 
5 4 5 209,517 235,207 256, 879 
6 6 6 96,103 106,651 130,080 
7 ij 7 80,279 86,718 110, 269 
10 8 8 55,568 72,541 76,242 
12 12 9 43,986 50,279 66, 022 
9 10 10 56,274 60,489 64, 783 
8 9 ll 72,027 61,555 64,620 
Fl par 12 47,372 59,573 64,471 
14 17 13 43,341 38,511 60, 293 
21 16 14 31,043 38,911 51,040 
13 14 ZEi84 ¢ gL BY Pe ei ~~) RUD oe I || al 43,424 40,093 42,774 
23 25 16 Repiblicrot SourneAtricass tats etn ata ee 27,113 27,641 37,060 
30 15 17 INISOUIA! tse tat io ee ORE RS Bee 11252 39,490 36, 560 
19 21 18 Norway 33,641 33,774 33,761 
20 20 19 A bic: 1) er Seaaerey, es aneear (ON een Poo pene Pe 31,765 35, 469 33,229 
17 oes. 20 Jamaica 36,000 37,281 31,860 
18 19 21 BIaallan ee eae te coat ee ee ee 35,573 35,777 31,436 
15 23 22 Saudi Arabia 42,114 82,553 30, 967 
24 24 23 Guyana 22,549 29,126 29,581 
22 22 24 Mexico 27,247 33, 539 29,535 
28 27 25 Czechoslovakia 15,965 21, 709 28,529 
25 26 26 Denmark 20,071 24,181 27,055 
29 28 27 China, Communist 14,445 20,594 25,074 
34 35 28 Taiwan £ cae 9,333 13,089 23,569 
33 38 29 Union of Soviet Socialist Republies............ 9,885 11,654 23,015 
16 13 30 Mala yet obras. ciiccee tee oak hertnik bee 40,272 41,453 22,298 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.......... 8,304, 862 9,536,320 19, 701,488 
Grand Totals, Imports................ 8,633,148 9,866,439 11,075,199 
5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1960-67 
Region and Country 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Western Europe— 
United famectom: |S Ooi 25 3 915,290} 909,344) 909,041/1,006, 8381/1, 199,779 1,174,309]1,122,574 | 1,169,053 
ES) 200 291 149 185 110 60 113 41 
meio: 7,706 11, 588 10,329 10,461 15,072 16,664 14,948 15,645 
Malta and Gozo............... 2,299 2,924 2,217 2,313 2,721 1,964 1,643 1,351 
Austria Me res ce ee ae 7,745 7,877 7,316 6,826 7,475 9,857 11,600 7,810 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 69, 131 76,055 68, 169 76,493} 100,535} 128,011) 117,505 100,800 
Denmark Se 6 ES ee 4,978 4,813 6, 087 6,811 7,484 9,176 10, 802 15,730 
oo an i re 4,355 6,085 5,240 1,200 4,458 4,792 7,078 4,661 
oe a ee 72,907 71,923 57,561 63,428 79, 433 87,273 84,541 80,608 
Germany, Federal Republic...| 165,597} 188,694] 177,688 170,969] 211,360} 189,493] 176,800 177,955 
Rr ciat sy son btine Ce in cad 5,546 4,995 9,235 7,429 8,013 8,231 9,647 8,629 
eas et 243 219 287 347 10,459 10,228 6, 492 738 
my. aS ee 68,393 67, 688 74,521 76,761 62,236 93,223} 114,787 141, 439 
Netherlands................... 62,554 61,297 76,940 87,009] 101,582) 127,766} 143,113 176,431 
EE ee 61,595 69, 744 69, 054 73,398 67,582 82,456} 107,014 87,424 
Portugal Oe ee 3,336 4,718 2,563 5,859 6,264 5, 260 5,228 7,138 
oo ae on 10, 243 12,803 15,416 20,500 21,285 33, 825 36,900 39 , 623 
Sweden SE eee 20,906 17,654 18, 230 20,926 29,922 28,980 36,574 27, 808 
Wmitizerland.,................. 26,404 22,422 23,891 27,247 28, 502 27,095 31,010 23, 833 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries. .... 925,496} 924,147) 921,736)/1,019,797/1, 217, 683|1, 192,996/1, 139,278 | 1,186,089 
Totals, Other Countries. .... 583,932! 616,986} 612,198} 651,279 746,540) 845,666} 899,092 900, 628 
Totals, Western Europe.. 1,509, 428)1, 541,133 1,533, 934|1, 671, 076/1, 964, 223/2, 038, 663|2, 038,369 2,086, 718 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1960-67—continued 


Region and Country 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Eastern Europe— ! 
YN Voy Nitti BA Ae Soe Ob Gao ooo 1 5, 845 3,053 2 10,873 9,471 7,562 5,705 
Bilgariae.t. ene hesad sore 491 277 388 28] 19,239 7,364 7,812 37 | 
@zechoslovakia.;...00. dss.-.3- 6,767| 32,654 3,522| 13,289] 54,230) 34,762 5,080 10,970 
Germany, Eastern............. 994] 17,972 148 1,262} 11,739} 15,216) 12,311 5,516 | 
LERE-Eh avon ascogds 6 O60 op Orone 931 564 350 374 1,910 8,352 3,293 3,500 | 
Poland sas wee ericson acre 16,665| 36,819} 37,391) 27,200} 62,653] 31,565) 387,404 25,790 
ROMANIA emer rt sc Meares 1,326 1,037 514 1,275 540 641 685 345 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
TGs og age mtoeno or neo S 8,233) 24,276 3,297| 150,123} 315,943) 197,362} 320,605 128, 663 
NIG OSIAWAEs weer cig: «street ers 3,249 2,135 999} 17,519 5,443 8,561 3,664 3,484 
Totals, Eastern Europe.. 38,658} 121,579] 49,662) 211,071| 482,568) 313,294| 398,415 184,011 


Middle EKast— 
IA ence nen eran: ates pas a 2 2 2 2 193 218 404 
Bahrain. 112 111 210 162 151 160 331 82 | 
Cyprus.. 609 70 298 513 193 261 328 307 
Qatar sac. qqse es ote. ee 55 72 213 246 279 548 409 201 
racial States an «ced anes xe 2 2 2 2 2 66 152 162 
British Middle East, n.e.s..... 61 165 159 127 138 3 3 3 
AD LH ODI ob apts tebe snseie de hsenrags 220 120 105 139 236 581 842 498 
PAD oiccsovous ls PERT aero se Le eee as 2,499 4,457 5,293 3,568 3,372 3, 282 3,795 3,055 
Lic: ee mate ac canonnoDe ee aes 2,425 1,374 1,343 3,376 957 734 8 
TST ACL 5 cccss-ahvetere cee ah be aageke ae 6, 184 8,747 6,232 8,163 9,109 6, 261 10,703 6,565 
VOLGAN 3.5. Oamie veces 62 Sse een He 131 308 145 244 245 306 2 4 
WU Walts sas cape tem t es te oa oe 1,0914 9414 1,040! 2,748 934 3,582 3,994 2,890 | 
Mebanon:j4. hoe veges = oes pate ae 3,443 2,484 2,244 2,365 2,516 2,419 3,134 2,497 
TADYA oh cee thr oe cte sa. 4 333 151 376 690 907 660 695 1,181 | 
Saudi Arabiauncsre « «see as 2,905 2,697 3,257 3,548 3,138 5,343 5,034 3,685 
Somalia...) .ameccek Genie ae 12 3 22 1 26 
Sudanisk< ote cee sierra ces 335 333 180 173 113 120 363 898 
Ships Wersadsae SoUsbe oobe ARTE 674 364 561 713 387 665 555 §11 
Purk yraye eo chiar ctote agis bee Hs 2,014 1,943 978 2,378 1,581 3, 468 4,781 5,014 
United Arab Republic—Egypt 2,010 3,025 2,230 2,536 3,978 4,772 5,330 931 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries..... 1,9275 1,3605 1,920 1,048 760 1,227 1,438 1,156 
Totals, Other Countries..... 23,176 26,013 22,945 30, 662 27,468 32,218 40,551 28,665 
Totals, Middle East...... 25,103 27,373 24,866 31,710) 28,229) 33,446 41,989 29,821 
Other Africa— | 
Gambia... cSte We ocho SR os a 6 6 6 212 71 162 163 171 
Giang). ae ons copes decir Macca 3,879 7,798 8,400 5,451 7,333 5,723 3,994 4,384, 
Menya ». 4 eh Pek hee aera 936 586 680 1,003 911 4,605 1,653 2,114 
Malawi. 4 aot bn e6 5c pe orcad 7 7 7 u 7 90 143 317, 
Mauritius and Dependencies. .. a 95 94 218 94 236 135 200 
Nigeria JbaeeR if... ohbeeeccetsois: 2,305 3,272 6,997 3, 234 6,292 6,934 10,108 3,700 
Northern Rhodesia. y 8 8 8 826 1,031 9 9 v 
Nyasaland qt. ee. .creeeeer 2 8 8 8 99 156 10 10 oe || 
Republic of South Africa...... 52,655} 37,819 37,525 60, 299 69, 166 76,226 74,393 77,690) 
Rhodesia cae ih. «net: ekcusa8 11 1 nN un ll 3,841 603 95 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland...... 4,088 3,396 3,367 u 12 13 43 % 
Sierra, Leones. 2%... atkenlie o.--a9 641 810 1,200 1,298 1,329 1,134 1,748 724, 
Southern Rhodesia............ 8 8 8 3,637 3,150 14 uM 4 
Mangan yikark a ve. acces 143 173 228 377 192 15 15 a 
Manzanian tek te... dee ete cee 16 16 16 16 16 316 2,039 3,229 
Wierands. - vee shh t.: cate dem ovis 86 66 137 148 259 1,167 521 364, 
VASULSUMCS Atte Cae Sane o Ortek: uv WW W 7 7 4,279 1,384 4,082 
British Africa, n.¢.8..........++ 200 156 161 52 31 35 13 14 
Al erin MaWNN Bis «a ptte Seen ae 4,662} 6,064, 2,202} 3,970) 1,212 228 965 2,674 
jAnig Ol. :) ER <n Bia wie 67 160 44 104 75 228 315 222 
Cameroun Republic........... 18 18 92 24 39 157 199 249 
1 Less than $500. 2 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. 3 See Aden and Trucial States. 
4 Included with “Totals, Commonwealth and Preferential Countries’’. 5 Includes Kuwait. 6 Included 
with British Africa, n.e.s. 7 Formerly Nyasaland. 8 Included with Rhodesia and Nyasaland. .. 
9See Zambia. 10 See Malawi. 11 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 12 See Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 13 See Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi. 14 See Rhodesia. ; 
16 See Tanzania, 16 Formerly Tanganyika. 1 Formerly Northern Rhodesia. 18 Included with 


French Africa, n.e¢.8. 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1960-67—continued 


Region and Country 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
ither Africa—concluded 
Congo (Kinshasa)............. 1,310 980 889 921 1,127 872 956 586 
MPT ODIOV Sy ts tS Os sce sie: on. ck 1 1 1 1 1 s 120 
French Equatorial Africa...... 34 57 5 1 t 1 1 a 
French West Africa............ 135 7 775 1 1 1 ’ 1 
French Afriea, n.e.8............ 10 26 9 92 214 226 461 291 
Gabon Republic Fale Sek ors «-erett 1 19 61 15 146 31 294 560 
Guinea, Republic of........... 9 140 131 2 4 81 728 42 
Ivory Coast hears 1h te Bh es wis 1 26 10 18 66 49 88 246 
OES ree eee 644 501 816 1,100 5,518 1,908 1,344 1,349 
Malagasy Republic............ 1 1 i 1 108 45 32 
Un OS en es 3 3 3 258 169 657 123 114 
ME OCCO Neda sek SED 627 476 459 963 667 391 2977 3,725 
Mozambique......... 3,145 2,023 2,504 2,646 1,806 3,282 1, 280° 1,871 
Portuguese Africa, n.e 279 241 197 283 164 367 71 109 
BEOCAL pegs. 5 as ont 1 1 i 1 1 1 1,314 
mpanish Africa. ;.............05 28 40 118 27 229 112 85 135 
BEDE Der Rael toh areteretosa-e ecrevaeeriiete arn L i 105 350 443 317 585 354 
LISTE. coat See 170 561 30 1,970 327 86 196 93 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries..... 65,010 54,172 58,790 76, 853 90,012} 104,748 96,894 97,084 
Totals, Other Countries..... 11,121 11,385 8,449 12,738 12,207 9,101 8,131 14, 085 
Totals, Other Africa..... 76,130 65,558 67,239| 89,591} 102,219] 113,849] 105,024 111,169 
ther Asia— 
OTE AGAR ee a a ee 2,479 3,799 2,007 2,636 4,724 2,199 5, 250 9,027 
KONE foots i. cack 21,665 19,604 14,283 17,490 22,278 16,734 15,385 17,349 
Be Rn kat anncke 36,814 42,885 29,633 53,900 64,042 58,453] 107,662 140, 592 
BMA USIE cco se os nse 4,660 5, 696 5, 453 6,999 8,370 9253 15,376 13, 445 
BAKIStAN........... 11,942 15,315 10,755 19,152 20,031 21,643 25,671 33,181 
Singapore 4 4 4 4 4 ‘ 4 2,868 
British East Indies, n.e.s....... 360 457 435 4 4 ‘ 4 4 
MEPOANISLAN Gockel tothe 159 55 25 18 23 23 18 799 
SERS patel la ele ia 806 1,405 1,303 703 736 671 1,195 262 
Cambodia and Laos........... 148 114 17 9 128 98 63 
China, Communist............ 8,737| 125,448] 147,488! 104,738] 136,263 105,181] 184,879 91,306 
IEE a ae 2,110 2,463 2,027 1,449 703 1,636 347 2,701 
MEE Wyte hays 4 cheat e/osecachrs 178,859} 231,574) 214,535] 296,010} 380,234 316,187] 393,892 572,156 
CSREES Td «a 3,916 2,067 1,492 3,815 1,096 823 15,652 7,671 
BEIOPINCS, oo. ec cn snes ons 14,809 15,645 18,545 21,284 27,809 26,354 18, 683 25, 458 
Portuguese Asia............... 93 59 22 38 41 48 60 8 
Portuguese India.............. 385 445 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Taiwan (Republic of China)... 2,886 2,219 4,387 3,759 6,178 6,577 8,410 12, 267 
LG Repeal hae ann 2,710 2,921 3,472 2,828 3,803 5,621 6,742 6,947 
NIST eee 546 206 298 250 726 804 2,589 1,939 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries. .... 77,920 87,755 62,566] 100,176] 119,445) 108,282} 169,344 216,461 
Totals, Other Countries..... 216,159) 384,622} 393,546) 434,903] 507,623} 464,002] 632 , 565 721,687 
Totals, Other Asia....... 294,079} 472,376) 456,112) 535,079] 627,068) 572,284 801, 909 938,148 
eania— 
\ustralia 3 AAAS eae 98, 862 78,628) 104,965} 100,773} 145,812] 140,372] 117,359 156,249 
ee ee. APE a ee 808 607 705 759 891 5) 829 875 
New Zealand. . 23, 858 81,125 26,784 30,549 33,714 36,845 41,750 40,742 
sritish Oceania, Onis De, bs 324 191 296 249 386 317 304 205 
"rench Oceania. . pee ah 313 803 366 299 436 508 614 1,149 
Jnited States Oceania. mepenne ys 640 1,293 3,084 3,693 1,261 828 740 764 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries... .. 123,852} 110,551] 132,750] 132,330] 180,804] 178,650 160,241 198,071 
Totals, Other Countries..... 953 1,596 3,451 3,992 1,697 1,336 1,354 1,914 
Totals, Oceania........... 124,805) 112,147) 136,201) 136,322] 182,501] 179,986 161,595 199,985 
1Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 2 Less than $500. 3 Included with French West Africa 


cluded with Malaysia, 


6 Included with India, 
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Region and Country 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
South America— 
Falkland Islands 169 24 13 6 1 4 9 
Gury atidene wt csccs. ce 7,428 5,272 5,102 5,061 7,116 7,750 9,878 
IAT GENTINA Tees cece cee aie- cas ei< ot 19,364] 30,893} 22,546] 36,992} 26,889} 32,720} 39,529 
IBGlivialss mice Nels oe cles sete 323 358 363 628 985 1,687 25126 
II EWAl Wed AOAC OTE: DEEN 19,755] 30,076] 28,481] 29,432) 22,985} 17,509} 21,157 
Chile pc ce ee State cco 6,575 8,225 13,278 12,329 12,659 10,514 12,316 
(Colombia foens. vase eet ec te 16,590 19,525 19, 887 23,348 21,252 17,362 25,397 
I CUAG OI). Mah ae re ieee 3,913 3,922 Baitaiil 3,918 5,719 4,672 3,028 
irench Guiana. ncassetssucee 15 5 2 4 54 18 
Paraguay....... 120 69 41 211 485 177 129 
LU vic te Meats aie Fc 8,891 8,188 8,140} 11,641} 10,749] 21,864) 36,355 
Surinam sssac. cok Meee: oe 883 1,224 866 1,031 1,610 1,288 1,834 
WrUCUA VS on contents tence neck 2,423 3,089 3,151 2,994 5,679 3, 283 4,779 
Wenezucla We.cinccserane ss. sost 35,345} 34,978} 42,328} 46,328) 64,075) 73,045) 75,958 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries..... 7,597 5,296 5,115 5, 067 7,117 7,754 9,887 
Totals, Other Countries..... 114,184] 140,507) 142,863) 168,848! 173,090} 184,168} 222,626 
Totals, South America...| 121,780} 145,803] 147,978) 175,915 180,207] 191,922] 232,512 
Central America and Antilles— 
Ranamasiscsee atc eee 3,357 3,798 5,010 6, 183 8, 876 9,257| 10,847 
Bar bad Os incarnate sce sete = Sele ein eke 3,775 3,977 4,481 5,469 6,922 6,826 8,112 
PexvMuda cae stdoos ee Bee a 4,016 4,239 4,492 5,718 6,339 5, 984 7,442 
British Honduras.............-. 409 600 835 698 973 1,065 921 
PAMAICHS, Coehe setcone aes inte cae 18,056] 19,077} 21,891} 22,271; 28,942) 30,280) 33,500 
Leeward and Windward Islands 4,720 4,828 5,642 6,596 7,986 8, 037 8,753 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... 12,971] 18,398] 14,817} 16,213) 17,791) 21,532) 28,337 
COSta RICA sa ecte ceisler: 2,983 2,981 3,473 3,651 3,841 5,397 5,130 
@wthbas. Pei scce steel ri 13,038 31,104 10,878 16,433 60,980 52,594 61, 486 
Dominican Republic.... ig 5,062 4,469 8,488 9,085 9,070 6, 152 6,824 
Hi Salvador sven deena cin: A 2,890 2,436 3,354 3,134 4,416 4,051 3,294 
French West Indies............ 43 75 53 66 135 144 157 
Guatemalaccs cs seieces» =e 2,106 2,188 2,705 3,107 3,483 4,001 3,254 
Haiti, Republiciof..... 2s... 1,529 1,548 1,277 1525 1,485 1,302 1,228 
Honduras, Republic of......... 1,416 1,061 899 1,100 1,260 1,005 1,445 
DM OKICO lus Baie nits eee eee ere eh 38,023] 38,529] 41,267] 55,572) 65,151) 51,006} 52,145 
Netherlands Antilles,......... 1,131 1,239 1,793 2,406 2,355 3,004 3,008 
INICRrAg UA ae om ose dome eecors 1,319 1,448 2,185 2,693 2,209 2,805 3,070 
(NAIM Seah arc ce esa Stree Bye oe oie 3,703 4,578 5,645 4,417 4,602 4,622 5,444 
IBMETTOSUICO Noecc aneaons «ies 11,172] 13,109) 12,711) 14,619] 15,408) 17,693) 19,560 
United States Virgin Islands. . 214 190 283 284 Teeu7 1,571 950 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries..... 47,304| 54,917) 57,167) 63,093} 77,829} 82,981] 92,918 
Totals, Other Countries..... 84,127} 104,900] 94,961] 118,092) 175,612) 155,348] 166,944 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles............ 131,431} 159,818] 152,129] 181,185] 253,441) 238,329) 259,856 
North America— 
Greenland. sos <. des ss eactsis et 427 198 167 287 272 137 156 
St. Pierre and Miquelon....... 1,563 1,825 1,799 1,913 2,431 2,713 3,079 
United States: ja. cceees +. sett 2,932, 17113, 107, 176|3, 608, 4389/3, 766, 380/4, 271, 059]4, 840, 456/6, 027, 722 
Totals, North America. .|2, 934, 162|3, 109, 199/3, 610, 404/3, 768, 580/4, 273, 762 4,843, 307)/6, 930,957 
Grand Totals, Common- 
wealth and Preferential 
Countries sess occeree te 1, 249, 104|1, 238, 198|1, 240, 045/1,398, 364) 1,693, 650/1, 676, 638/1, 669, 994 
Grand Totals, Other Coun- 
Cries ere ee 4,006, 470/4, 516, 788/4, 938, 479|5, 400, 165/6, 400, 569/6,848, 440/8, 400, 633 
Grand Totals, All Countries|5, 255,575|5, 754, 986|6,178, 523|6, 798, 529|8, 094, 219|8, 525,078 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1960-67 


ee 
eee 


Region and Country 


Jestern Europe— 
United Kingdom............... 
STE 2S Spee 


SOs oe ee a 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 
OTe oe 
ea an acess beeches sacle sc 


Ce ee ed 


SMM te’ am 8 sy bee 66 <6 © <lnsime 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferentia] Countries...... 


1 SE ae a Yo eee 
Czechoslovakia... .............. 


Tota!s, Eastern Europe... 
— East— 


aE ee oe 
BEMUATADIA.. ooo eee eee done 
Somalia 


Inited Arab Republic “itgypt. 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Pre‘erential Countries...... 
Totals, Other Countries...... 
__ Totals, Middle East....... 


1 Whee than $500. 


995 


1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$7000 | $7000 | $7000 | $000 | $7000 | $7000 | $7000 $’000 
588, 932 618, 221 563,062] 526,800} 573,995] 619,058/ 644,741] 673,050 
= = 2 1 1 
2,098) 3,806) 4,826] 5,320] 5,624] 6,861] 6,512 8,986 
22 25 36 232 113 387 394 617 
6,605} 6,636] 7,971] 9,026] 9,595] 12,281] 15,192] 19,715 
41,401] 44,780} 48,672] 47,342] 59,198] 72,027/ 61.555; 64.620 
9,962} 11,650] 13,278] 13,209] 15,749] 20,071] 24'181] 27/055 
1,053] 1,215] 1,939] 2,520] 3,177/ 2°762| 3533 3,296 
50,121] 54,280} 56,160] 58,170] 68,687] 96,103] 106,651| 130,080 
126,988] 136,520] 141,198] 144,023} 170,392] 209/517] 235,207| 256,879 
538 545} 1,094} 1,631] 1,550] 1,838] 1831 3,521 
15 707| ‘1, 183 696 2 659 509 452 
42,843| 49,140} 51,859] 55,303] 67,462| 80,279] 86,718] 110,269 
31,456] 33,493] 37,049] 36,736] 39,933] 56,274] 60,489] 64/783 
4,248) 8,985} 16,109] 23,492] 27,335] 33,641 33:774| 33.761 
3,208] 4,917) 5,998! 7,713] 9.4141 11,053] 13/288] 14,437 
6,947/ 8,543] 8,463} 8,496] 11,704] 13,280] 12,505] 17,093 
20,409} 24,221] 25,873] 33,410] 38,794] 55,568] 721541! 76/249 
24,343} 26,102] 28,040] 32,469] 36,932 43,986] 50,279] 66,022 
591,054} 622,053] 567,924] 532,352] 579,746] 626,307| 651,648] 682,653 
370,138] 411,722] 444,887) 474,236] 559,924] 709,338] 778,252] 888,223 
961,191/1, 033, 775|1, 012, 811/1, 006, 5881, 139, 670/1,335,646/1,429,900| 1,570,877 
1 = = = = i 4 
6 24 34 74 114 526 768 1,308 
6,654} 8,405] 9,033] 9,204] 12,847] 15,965] 21,709] 28/529 
877 970 881| 1,207} 1,473] 1,584/ 2,163 3,291 
338 393 417 557 761| 1,608} 3,309 6,542 
1,871} 3,194! 4,792] 6,788] 9,280) 11,815] 13,757; 14/982 
84 261 61 124 82 238 569 1,003 
3,210] 2,746] 1,777/ 2,813] 2,808] 9,885] 11,654) 23,015 
804 1,665} 1,801] 1,843) 2,601] 2,967] 2.638 3,754 
13,844] 17,659] 18,795} 22,109] 29,966] 44,588] 56,566] 82,426 
2 2 a 2 2 353 80 15 
180 194 151 88 48 291 108 306 
8,434] 8,724, 6,273] 8,678] 2,285] 2,732) — 7 
z 2 2 2 2 1,741] 2,984 1 
59 48 68 56] 3,183]? 2 3 
43 4 21 141 66 63 90 
30,740] 21,622] 31,736] 42,799} 31,085] 31,765] 35,469] 38,229 
722 846 704, 1,269] 2,379] 5.284] 12/599 9/413 
2,372] 3,106] 5,646] 6,043] 6,270] 6,656] 6,758 9/210 
1 3 3 10 9 7 20 
22,3034] 20,2254] 10,0344 5,169] 11,219] 11,505} 6,157 2,287 
33 23 58 65 81 50] 1,040 104 
1 1 10} 3 =: 1/ 10,963} 11, 268 
37,402] 41,393] 40,551 50,200 18,553} 42,114 82,553 30,967 
coal 1 — 1 _— —_ 
83 76 105 148 113 138 93 123 
127 263 455 362 499 515 380 61 
855 859] 1,472] 1,294 1,207] 1,055 979 1,480 
846 474 301 994 125 921 661 258 
30,9755] 29,1925! 16,5255} 8,893] 5,516] 5,118] 3,171 348 
73,224] 68,668} 81,044] 107,688] 71,675] 99,379] 107,676] 98,506 
104,200] 97,861) 97,569] 116,511] 77,191] 104,496] 110,848] 98,854 


2 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. 


idluded with ‘Totals, Commonwealth and Preferential Countries’, 


?See Aden and Trucial States. 
‘Includes Kuwait. 
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Region and Country 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
Other Africa— 
Ghana S18 65,264... es be. opted 3,127 4,691 7,036 6,533 7,961 10,158} 10,824 7,950 
(KONG 87s toc bie eic.Mitie ie teres ciate 2,561 3,629 3,157 5,323 7,397 6,862 7,206 7,409 
Malawiteie.ts. seid sevceroaele 1 1 1 1 1 391 583 647 
Mauritius and Dependencies.... 2,100 5,600 5,215 8,606 13,394 6,456 5,131 2,919 
INTC Gh ASRS anigieo bone wa arc 4,358 3,504 5, 726 7,924] 11,264; 11,252) 39,490 36, 560 
Northern Rhodesia............. 2 2 2 1,306 37 3 3 3 
Ne asaland’: sti. .<-ottescite « «ace 2 2 2 408 297 4 4 4 
Republic of South Africa....... 11,482) 12,202) 16,952} 31,548) 28,777) 27,113] 27,641 37,060 
TU OG CSIR GS, haw ors Meee olierevorats ee 5 5 5 5 5 3,408 1,175 4 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland....... 981 1,318 3,272 6 6 7 1 
Sierra, Weone aie. ceisler seein ete 5 8 22 5 3 311 66 3 
Southern Rhodesia............. 2 2 2 6,320 4,279 8 8 8 
SANGO YAKS. « are.c.: kites iets: s enmtereys 1,834 2,189 2,173 7,315 9,061 9 9 9 
Pan Zana ok: . «Mee. aei+ eda. 10 10 10 10 10 6,907 7,065 6, 469 
Wigan asm’, tetcis.< <eee slots om. sleet Ted 2,325 2,213 3,144 4,582 6, 800 5, 862 9,719 
PiaNn Dis eee ee osetia tees aera 1 i ul n nh 2 8 21 
British Africas 1.6.86 cle. - oaeie. 5 53 7 4 3 4 8 3 
Ao Orig heehee oss leh oe =v hae: 161 162 509 458 61 98 47 245 
(Arig ola. saree cies fata hele cue teetays 209 136 122 728 1,297 1,415 3,095 5,924 
Cameroun Republic 12 12 15 147 43 121 7 106 
Congo (Kinshasa) 1,781 1,314 1,320 1,921 1,911 1,661 1,081 1,374 
Dahomeyas. S85. «sei aires satus 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
French Equatorial Africa....... 185 27 8 12 2 12 (mts 12 
French West Africa............. 270 i 13 12 i2 12 12 12 
Wrench Aimica, 1.6.80. ..00.0ns «06 33 29 17 310 1,263 68 542 31 
Gabon: Republic. <.cas..n6 sit 12 658 123 859 687 274 1,064 317 
Guinea, Republic of............ 2,794 4,824 896 2,501 1,707 1,066 2,088 2,265 
Wivory; Coastundusc tess e cos ce cir 12 788 244 227 623 247 814 700 
GI DOLIA. eerinearcke sa tivelerac ork BL 8 144 40 106 327 208 63 365 
Malagasy Republic............. 12 12 12 12 12 668 538 250 
IMA TUTItANGA A eaccte nytt aioe =. bee 4 14 14 12 12 12 12 12 
IMOTOCCOMMS sates ae ees << bitee 222 164 487 540 1,162 278 1,406 2,465 
Mozambiques. «teres: -oele 1 30 139 395 431 633 515 735 
Portuguese Africa, n.eé.s........ _— — 13 _— _— — — 13 
Senegal.) Sxdasmacie ve ses teen 12 2 12 12 12 12 12 13 
Spanish Atfrica ..... Neste. « «2... cee 2 17 23 39 22 6 2 4 
OT oe 6 CODD BOOOT Ce ha 12 12 = — — 6 —_ 1 
TUNISIA ce enlace acc Seeds oss ertee 62 32 17 2 19 19 12 512 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 27,729} 35,469] 45,772] 78,433} 87,055) 79,664] 105,060) 108,764 
Totals, Other Countries...... 5,728 8,327 4,962 8,234 9,553 6,767; 11,328 15,325 
Totals, Other Africa...... 33,456] 43,796] 50,734) 86,667) 96,608) 86,431} 116,383) 124,089 
Other Asia— 
Ceylon Agewass corsa tas tks = « 15,556} 16,516} 14,763} 14,642} 18,413) 14,049} 10,045 12,155 
Hong Kongai octane. tees 15,534] 14,143) 18,889} 21,197) 26,321] 31,048) 38,911 51,040 
India. ids Gun abous Gadeda tenD BEE 29,352 33,465 43,479 52,664 36,121 43,424 40,093 42,774 
Maslayai tls 2: lagen «+ ithe 98,120] 23,.597| 27,740] 31,634] 34,566] 40,272] 41,453] 22,298 
Pakistan LENG SRA oo Aa DAY: <3 SE 985 2,867 2,561 2,270 4,211 3,654 4, 287 4,441 
Singapore wim scrctei ere ieee 15 15 15 15 15 16 16 11,173 
British East Indies, n.e.s........ 261 297 611 15 15 15 15 15 
Afghanistany ats. poked sons oak aa 13 a — — _— 15 38 
Burma... 85 30 50 102 276 39 106 105 
Cambodia and Laos 17 9 = fe = = — 3 
China, Communist............. 5,638 3,233 4,521 5,147 9,420} 14,445) 20,594 25,074 
INGCOnCSIStmee Ges denen: ©. pee 529 290 173 152 1,393 2,365 1,158 1,066 
DADA cht se cieece teagan eo ne ee 110,382} 116,607) 125,359) 130,471] 174,388] 230,144] 253,051} 304,768 
Korea, sNorblisicstm sian bits 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 2 
Korea, Sonu io.s.paieahs re. Seer 404 76 99 380 473 1,468 1,764 4,568 
Philippines. . pooncc Canim ours ae 1,966 ne yy 1,447 2,007 2,970 3,583 3,344 3,066 
PortusuesevA sian eickon. 200. — — 77 428 1,204 2,069 33 27 
Taiwan (Republic of China)... 1,150 1,856 2,910 5,875 9,063 9,333] 18,089 23, 569 
sihailandiyee se... : dageaec. ssa | 842 582| 1,031 582] +4 582 899] 2,431 4,868 
1 Formerly Nyasaland. 2 Included with Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 3 See Zambia. 4 See 
Malawi. 5 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 6 See Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 7See Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi, 8 See Rhodesia. 9 See Tanzania. 10 For- 
merly Tanganyika. 1 Formerly Northern Rhodesia, 12 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 
13 Less than $500. M4 Included with French West Africa. 15 Included with Malaysia, 16 Included 


with Korea, South. 
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Region and Country 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Other Asia—concluded 
tO GINAIN . Ae. 4 da oe aS ss wu 5 9 7 1 4 2 1 6 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 89,807} 90,384) 107,943] 122,407] 114,633) 132,443] 134,788] 143,880 
Totals, Other Countries...... 121,020] 124,202} 135,673) 145,145] 199,772} 264,347 295, 586 367, 122 
Totals, Other Asia........ 210,827] 214,586) 243,616) 267,552] 314,405] 396,790} 430,375] 511,002 
Oceania— 
PAC TUIZA LESS ee 35,508) 36,649} 45,216] 55,650} 59,827) 47,372] 59,573 64,471 
SN ar Soca A Saraycrchnseioie vevevers 6,481 2,512 3,144 8,588 7,401 4,801 2,724 3,754 
ew Zaalands =: elias. cad. ecnks-s 10,099) 10,546} 12,005) 14,067) 14,076] 14,870] 14,972 15,270 
British Oceania, n.e.s.......... — 1 ~ 6 — 1 3 
French Oceania.............08 Se! —_ 40 ~ 1 3,559 5,092 6,612 6,116 
United States Oceania.......... 21 55 214 27 28 138 86 128 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 52,087) 49,706} 60,365} 78,310) 81,310} 67,044) 77,270 83, 498 
Totals, Other Countries...... 21 96 214 27 3,586 5,229 6,698 6,244 
Totals, Oceanlavecc.ccesce 52,109} 49,802) 60,578| 78,338] 84,896} 72,273] 83,968 89,742 
South America— 
Falkland Islands............... 8 — — _— — = 2 
ASV ANG 3 Bon ast oe ag we ke re 18,921) 23,030} 23,375] 31,334) 35,653] 22,549) 29,126 29,581 
PREORTEINS Be see Sec Bi lhe ac 3,611 3,399 5,649 §,352 5,938 5,400 4,882 5,188 
IBONVIG Sete e eee c.f dewnectae 443 883 957 70 289 384 175 56 
Eran Matewa se: ASS) Bh ERT 24,883) 29,081] 31,600) 36,361] 39,533} 35,573] 35,777 31,436 
CLG Ee 2 747 1,217 eer L270 Loo 1,713 1,891 1,746 
oe Ts ay Oe Fire Ae ae paiea ia 12,784 13,023 15,658 13,576 14,889 16,812 11,619 13,384 
ICHAUOL ELOISE, ON Pe 11,018 7,682 8,611 7,625 9,353 8,546 7,873 8,129 
MEPOR CH Gian 4.4565 avs-ctaimow o pte ~- — — if _ — 18 138 
PARED UAV esate oy cass caesc ehh 760 874 378 831 547 455 477 668 
CTR RSS URS ho nl BN OAS 3,037 4, 233 S25 3,770 7,792 9,053 3, 017 2,276 
SHEA ee a 4,156 3, 482 4,067 6, 158 6,978 8,702 8,150 8,156 
(LUSDNTT 6 Ge ten Mae a 987 1,834 793 868 968 975 477 401 
VGC Ee 6 a eae ae ee 195,189} 216,640) 224,275} 243,495] 270,621| 254,670 215,059 276,327 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 18,929} 23,038) 23,375) 31,334) 35,653] 22,549] 29,126 29,583 
Totals, Other Countries...... 257,615) 282,349! 296,329) 319,379] 358,664| 342,283] 289,916] 347,904 
Totals, South America....| 276,544] 305,387] 319,703| 350,714] 394,317] 364,832] 319,041 377,487 
Central America and Antilles— 

POLIIIRAS See PSSA FS eS 2,614 484 217 426 412 533 1,214 2,221 
ECE a006 [et cgay alee, SS Ge BERENS eee 2,417 4,980 3,170 3,954 3,851 3,041 PPA ie 3,119 
OPIN tee | tect . oe eas 701 224 136 262 190 403 727 326 
British Honduras............... 91 701 629 1,720 1,858 Ls23b 1,479 1,920 
CATT eae ae ee Pea 37,688} 38,511] 39,721] 51,524) 47,858] 36,000} 37,281 31,860 
Leeward and Windward Islands 1,496 1,261 1,686 2,202 1,026 832 943 1,420 
Trinidad and Tobago........... 14,512) 14,375} 14,100] 15,871] 20,738] 16,670] 16,050 18,750 
ELM a Co 4,345 4,227 6,259 7,308 8,363 6,715 6, 458 7,276 
(AGES 6S ee ee 7,248 5,034 2,803; 13,041 3,464 5,304 5, 629 6,335 
Dominican Republic............ 1,586 1, 269 1,912 2,281 5,093 2,050 1,311 957 
MarPeIVACOL... oes ss eee 829 1,307 1,848 1,960 3,356 2,696 2,110 2,022 
French West Indies............. 28 426 326 278 263 552 48 30 
SERBDOINELA.S Lc. tierantan cece 3,256 2,536 1,796 2500e 2,422 2,879 2,686 2,484 
Haiti, Republic of.............. 982 810 566 1,159 2,056 1,076 944 930 
Honduras, Republic of.......... 3,352 7,391 7,617 6, 868 7,670 10,193 11,440 11,668 
BeerriOos? barten,.,., eee toe) 01 By 21,007 18,193 24,416 23,734 23,186 27,247 33, 539 29,535 
Netherlands Antilles........... 32,521 31, 137 35,856 35,999 34,885 43,341 38,511 60, 293 
IPAS a 170 208 107 383 727 247 437 1,878 
PAMAIGR 2 os....be eo... ree! 6, 066 6,168 8,321 11,057 15,095 19,414 16, 066 14,798 
SME GOOHICO..; sc) ic oad 2,904 2,359 2,713 2,399 3,554 2,759 erat O21) 

32 1 1 I 3 —_ 


United States Virgin Islands.... 
1 Less than $500. 
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Region and Country 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


$000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 


Central America and Antilles— 


concluded 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries...... 59,518] 60,535) 59,658} 75,960) 75,933) 58,714) 59,971 59, 616 
Totals, Other Countries...... 84,322] 81,067) 94,541) 109,025) 110,137} 124,471] 123,586) 144,419 
Totals, Central America 
and Antilles............. 148,839] 141,603! 154,199] 184,985) 186,070) 183,185) 183,557) 204,034 
North America— 
Greenland youcpteste con ae oe teas 1 102 111 106 110 — 16 256 
St. Pierre and Miquelon........ 60 42 118 84 189 76 174 91- 
Wnited ‘Statestenelaane. crests 3, 686, 625/3, 863, 968/4, 299, 539/4, 444, 5565, 164, 285|6 044, 831|7, 135,611} 8,016,341 


Totals, North America. .. .|3, 686, 685|3, 864, 111/4, 299, 769/4, 444, 746|5, 164, 585|6, 044, 907/7, 135,801) 8,016,688 


Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries.| 870,099} 910,372} 881,563} 927,620} 979,845} 991,838/1,061,035| 1,108,342 


Grand Totals, Other Coun- 
tTICS Re eonee setae heer 4,612, 597/4, 858, 201|5,376, 213|5, 630, 589|6, 507, 862/7, 641,310/8,805,405| 9,966,857 


Grand Totals, Al! Countries. .|5, 482, 695|5, 768, 578/6, 257, 776|6, 558, 209) 7, 487, 707|8, 633, 148/9, 866, 439/11, 075,199 


1 Less than $500. 


/ 


The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and geo- 
graphic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. ‘There are, in the 
main, three sets of tariff rates in operation in Canada: Commonwealth Preferential, Most- 
Favoured-Nation, and General Tariff (see p. 1022). 


7—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1965-67 


1965 1966 1967 

Region and Country — $$$ ___ oe  ——— 

Dutiable| Free Total |/Dutiable| Free | Total ||Dutiable| Free Total 

$000 $’000 $000 $'000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Western Europe arenes 791,384) 544,262/1,335,646 848,353} 581,548)1,429,900) 917,030) 653,847/1,570,877 
United Kingdom...... 249,545} 369,513] 619,058] 271,759] 372,982} 644,741|| 275,170} 397,880] 678,050 
PAUBETIA eet re «cue eteanens 11,194 1,087 12,281 12,840 1,352 15,192 11,575 8,140 19,715 

Belgium and Luxem- 

IDOUED Saye acetate srocieye oss 57,736 14,291 72,027 45,963 15,591 61,555 45,631 18,988 64,620 
Denmark ye ecissees 13,380 6,691 20,071 16, 563 7,618 24,181 18,891 8,164 27,055 
Wrance semen cai 79, 208 16,894 96,103 78,250 28,400} 106,651 86,140 43,940] 130,080 
Germany, Federal Re- 

DubLCMiere < <.cerias 162,345 47,171} 209,517|| 174,886 60,321) 235,207|| 188,885 67,995} 256,879 
CAL YA caver sein create 6 72,089 8,190 80,279 77,939 8,779 86,718 99,224 11,045} 110,269 
Netherlands........... 42,845 13,428 56,274 45,805 14,684 60, 489 47,986 16,796 64, 783 
Norway.. 5 a 9,642 23,999 33,641 12,239 21,5385 83,774 10, 187 23,573 33,761 
Spainte;eeeeckaidees 6,449 6, 830 13, 280 7,229 5,276 12,505 10,926 6, 168 17,093 
Sweden pheedee GaBe ro ae 36,935 18,634 55, 568 49,801 22,739}. 72,541 50,465 25,777 76, 242 
Switzerland........... 32,738 11,248 43, 986 35,702 14,577 50,279 48,216 17,806 66, 022 

Eastern Europe a sqadeiess 35, 245 9,344 44,588 46,937 9,628 56,566 63, 662 18,764 82, 426 
Czechoslovakia........ 15,097 868 15,965 21,119 589 21,709 27,115 1,414 28, 529 
Poland 7s aooe goces snses 11,329 486 11,815 13,397 360 13,757 14,201 781 14, 982 
Union of Soviet Social- 

ist Republics.,....... 2,959 6,926 9, 885 3, 787 7,867| 11,654 7,864) 15,151] 23,015 
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ne ee ee eee eee eee 
8S 370 0o-«=—S“_—0000—0—09@9WTx*0)UW0“0020—=Eoo@<O@WwoO09nn@Mna9@>nOan”0Sa93SS eee s >: 


Region and Country 


Weewval:! £8250... 23 
Mauritius and 
Dependencies........ 
INGOTS RSS 
Republic of South 
AITICAT Ss. Peticg. KA 


WiPANGAY HOTS: 


Other Asia.............. 
Ceylon 
ron Kong: tascs% iis aterd 
eas. Os SET sos ses 


China, Communist.... 

‘CUES tee ee ae 

Taiwan (Republic of 
China) 


LOC 7 Aiea eee 


LR eS See aaa aes 
French Oceania........ 
New Zealand.......... 


ASTIADA.. Bieeros denn byt 66 
PAs c coh fain & ant 


BUCAC OR sleccstelancisyit-m o> 
PSUBIBATIS cckigslele via. 


Antill 
DATO RICRS nF ad omar « 


Costa; Ricsz.;.o5..... 
Honduras, Republic of. 
BREIICO, 3, Wet. B. iicl tes 
Netherlands Antilles .. 
HISSAINA | oo ees hase ests 


North America.......... 
United States......... 


Totals, Common- 
wealth and Prefer- 
ential Countries... . 


Totals, Other 
Countries........... 


Grand Totals, 
Amrports....o...... 


Dutiable 


289,079 
793 
29,940 

. 15,120 
2,617 


8,640 
213,569 


8,898 
30,627 
21,143 

4,787 


4,560 


121, 231 
6,729 
6,436 
6,518 
9,994 

11,694 
43,072 
19,378 


2,963, 003 
2,962,983 


384, 683 
3,982,166 


4,366,849 


| 


1965 1966 1967 

Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total |/Dutiable| Free Total 

$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 
99,255} 104,496 5,387} 105,461; 110,848 6,898 91, 956 98,854 
185 291 fit 37 108 86 219 306 
2,732 2,732 _ _ _ — 27 27 
31,135 31,765 587 34,882 35,469 825 32,404 33,229 
5,202 5, 284 75 12,454 12,529 114 9,299 9,413 
3,491 6,656 8,015 3,743 6, 758 4,467 4,743 9,210 
11,498 11, 505) 202 5,955 6,157 1 2,287 2,287 
1 1 1 10, 962 10,963 _— 11,263 11,263 
42,113 42,113 = 32,553 32,553 22 30,944 30, 967 
58,508 86,431 225242 94,141} 116,383 31, 628 92,461) 124,089 
953 1,415 908 2,191 3,095 1,185 4,738 5,924 
6,693 10,158 1,056 9,769 10,824 1,992 5,958 7,950 
6,801 6,862 90 7,115 7,206 247 7,162 7,409 
67 6, 456 5,127 4 5,131 2,881 38 2,919 
8,571 11,252 2,552 36,938 89,490 4,083 82,477 36, 560 
16,198 27,113 9,987 17,654 27,641 19,010 18,050 37,060 
6, 820 6,907 51 7,014 7,065 78 6,392 6, 469 
6,722 6,800 28 5,834 5, 862 20 9,699 9,719 
107,711; 396,790) 319,321) 111,053) 430,375 397,078 113,925) 511,002 
13,256 14,049 471 9,574 10,045 451 11,704 12,155 
1,102 31,043 37,817 1,094 38,911 50,026 1,014 51,040 
28,305 43,424 12,678 27,415 40,093 14,323 28, 450 42,774 
37,656 40, 2/2 3,028 38, 425 41,453 842 21,456 22,298 
5,805 14,445 13,191 7,403 20,594 16,887 8, 187 25,074 
16,575] 280,144) 284,536 18,515} 258,051]| 279,964 24,805) 304,768 
435 9,333 12,613 475 13,089 22,890 678 23,569 
41,646 1252%0 38,470 45,499 83, 968 45,556 44,186 89,742 
26, 230 47,372 80,723 28,851 59, 573 35,094 29,377 64,471 
14 4,801 2,707 17 2,724 3,729 25 3,754 
5,092 5,092 4 6,608 6,612 1 6,116 6,116 
10,310 14, 870) 4,950 10,022 14,972 6,604 8,666 15,270 
261,718) 364,832|| 109,606} 218,436) 319,041 97,112) 280,374| 377,487 
16,173 22,549 6,587 22,5388 29,126 5,519 24,062 29,581 
13,323 35,573 22,831 12,946 35,777| 22,160 9,276 31,4386 
2,793 16,812 9,938 1,681 11,619 10,665 2,718 13,384 
406 8,546 7,742 131 7,873 8,077 52 8,129 
8,511 8,702 _ 8,150 8,150 13 8,143 8,156 
208,425} 254,670 48,496) 166,563} 215,059 43,569] 232,758] 276,327 
61,954) 183,185) 112,864 70,693} 183,557), 137,808 66,227] 204,034 
29,271 36, 000 7,660 29,620 37,281 4,288 27,572 31,860 
10, 234 16, 670; 5,225 10,825 16,050 6,616 12,134 18,750 
197 6,715 6, 426 32 6,458 7,035 241 7,276 
199 10,193 11,299 141 11, 440; 11,624 44 11,668 
15,553 27,247 12,131 21,408 33,539 12,638 16,897 29,535 
268 43,341 38,073 437 38,511 59,974 319 60, 293 
36 19,414 16,048 17 16,066 14,784 13 14,798 
3,981, 904/6, 044, 907/3, 337, 530/3, 798, 271|7, 135, 801//3, 400, 149/4, 616,539 8,016,688 
3,081,848 6,044, 831)3, 337, 4836/3, 798, 17417, 135,611 3,400, 081}4, 616, 2608, 016,341 
607,156) 991,838) 412,531) 648,504|1,061,035|| 447,547] 660,795 1,108,342 
3,659,144'7, 641, 310)4, 419,179/4, 386, 226)/8, 805, 405|i4, 649, 373/5, 317,484 9,966,857 
4,256,300 8,633, 148) 4,831,709 5,034, 730'9, 866,439 5,096, 920|5, 978, 279/11,075,199 


1 Less than $500. 
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Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


This Section provides detailed information on the composition of Canada’s exports 
and imports for 1966 and 1967. Table 8 shows exports and re-exports to and imports 
from all countries, the United Kingdom and the United States, classified by section; 
Table 9 gives detailed statistics of all commodities of any importance exported from 
Canada to all countries, to the United Kingdom and to the United States; and detailed 


statistics for imports into Canada by section and commodity appear in Table 10. 


8.—Exports to and Imports from All Countries, the United Kingdom and the United States, 


by Section, 1966 and 1967 
(Millions of dollars) 


Section 


Food, feed, beverages and tobacco....... 


Crude materials inedible 


Fabricated materials, inedible........... 
End products, ineniplek«akiee. te otie 
Special transactions—trade............... 


United Kingdom......................... 


Live animals 


Food, feed, beverages and tobacco....... 
Crude materials, inedible................ 


End products, inedible 


Special transactions—trade..... Tht OL Wee 


United: Statese ia. cnn ee eee ees 
Ie bbe hie age oe aamaticed snr Heroes oer ay 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco....... 


Crude materials, inedible 


End products, inedible................... 
Special transactions—trade............... 


Domestic Exports Re-exports Imports 
1966 1967 1966 1967 1966 1967 

Bh oe 10,070.6 | 11,111.6 254.7 299.3 || 9,866.4 | 11, fet A 
Bt ae 78.0 42.3 0.1 0.9 12.9 
Mie 1,888.3 | 1,602.3 10.1 11.4 791.7 861. " 
eRe de 1,947.6 2,108.3 9.2 "St 1,023.2 1,062.3 
arity 4,012.1 4,229.4 50.2 56.2 2,233.1 2,310.2 
aan a 2,119.3 | 3,106.8 181.5 216.8 || 5,483.4 | 6,550.0 
phate 20.8 22-0 3.6 6.3 322.0 269.3 
achenie 1,122.6 | 1,169.1 9.3 9.0 644.7 673.1 
soe 1 0.1 _ 1 0.1 0.1 
does 286.7 293.3 0.8 0.4 44.2 42.9 
Boe 231.6 246.4 0.5 0.4 31.6 30.0 
4 oe 547.7 570.6 12 1.4 175.2 176.5 

56.1 58.3 6.8 6.4 380.1 414.1 
yet 0.6 0.3 1 0.3 13.5 9.4 
Ben 6,027.7 | 7,079.4 206.8 243.7 || 7,135.6 | 8,016.3 
ae 69.0 34.5 0.1 0.8 Dey) 20.8 
ee: 429.4 430.5 8.3 9.8 402.1 428.7 
aes 1,122.7 1,185.6 7.3 5.9 506.4 512.3 
ee 2,760.8 | 2,822.4 45.2 48.6 || 1,481.8 | 1,495.0 
tier 1,626.0 | 2,588.9 142.8 173.0 | 4,451.6 | 5,323.6 
ep 20.0 17.6 3.1 5.6 281.4 235.9 


1 Under $50,000. 


9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 


United States, by Section and Commodity, 1966 and 1967 


All Countries 
Section and Commodity 
1966 1967 
$’000 $’000 
HhivevAnimals Fine... Sei... alana. « eee 78, 002 42,313 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco...... 1,888,293 | 1,602,295 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 57,278 46,277 
Other meat and meat preparations....... 14,604 12,037 
Fish, whole or dressed, fresh or frozen... 48,481 46, 582 
Fish, fillets and blocks, fresh or frozen. . 69,071 65,349 
Fish, preserved, except canned........... 23,941 27,610 
ish canned! peseee wee. hemes hae ke 25, 854 40,870 
Shellfish sais anh eect eee ete eae 34,472 35, 830 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey 6 34,667 33, 527 
Barleyveed tes. tsci gets eee ee cae 44,957 72,609 
Wheatacre tres cee eae eee, ee 1,060,670 741,878 
Other cereals, unmilled.................. 27,862 21,032 
We arGHL oir mre opm ree ore einer nas 82,836 60,661 
Other cereals, milled. . 9,222 11,033 
Cereal preparations. . : 10, 644 12,420 
Fruits and fruit preparations, . on 23,038 29,297 
Vegetables and vegetable prep: arations... 39,718 48,168 
Sugar and sugar preparations............ 13,777 15,942 
Other foods and materials for foods...... 29,553 24,908 
Oil seed cake and meal.................. 21, 70L 17,497 


United Kingdom 


1966 1967 

$7000 $7000 
37 56 
286,672 | 293,310 
5,074 4,240 
321 285 
5,956 5,920 
1,540 1,867 
= 2 
10,021 20,718 
775 685 
15,315 10, 467 
5,741 12/308 
132,532 | 122,906 
1,047 788 
16,690 6,651 
947 1,093 
331 315 
6,594 8,353 
15,932 22,254 
213 326 
3,545 4,064 
21,074 17,305 


United States 


1966 1967 

$000 $7000 
68,951 34,503 
429,366 | 430,493 
46,271 35, 969 
8,239 7,004 
34,754 31, 452 
66,427 62, 462 
6,961 6,992 
815 1,383 
31,577 33,095 
2) 428 2) 684 
8,112 8/651 
2; 850 867 
6, 725 6,979 
1,007 841 
1,772 2,135 
9/017 10,718 
12/250 16, 366 
8,744 11,595 
10,681 12/885 
17, 186 11,575 
57 12 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1966 and 1967—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco— 
concluded 
Other feeds of vegetable origin.......... 
Other fodder and feed................... 
Vita: (2s ligt a ee ee ee eee 
RO ENETIDOVERARES she. cites leas n oe BSGHO Ss 0 
BEPORCCO. eke oes 5.5 ale avatale. <li oa adhe Sh. aie 


Crude Materials, Inedible............... 
eawabides Ang Skins). coce oi. ccaiee. dotce es 
BU PRSICINS SUNGTESSOM. £5<0s ay estes ds Stare Bos 
Other crude animal products............ 
Seeds for sowing 
Flaxseed.......... 
VMICNORG varia, Soe Oo Sess ot a Eatin een 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels... 
Other crude vegetable products.......... 
Ba WOOU MORPERR byte Seis oie a Peas 
Other crude wood materials............. 
Textile and related fibres................ 
Tron ores and concentrates............... 
Porap Iron-and steel, £98 2.0... 25.002 se 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap. . 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap... 
Lead in ores, concentrates and scrap..... 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap... 
Precious metals in ores, concentrates and 

BOLAD tae fet ee ie Seah soe ones Maeh srars 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and scrap...... 
Radioactive ores and concentrates....... 
Other metals in ores, concentrates and 

BOLE DSS Rs eee se Sun ie Saks ale Siete ee 
Crude potrolewm is... ccc. cent eee’ 
ieitarreal rage oehe Pea: see NERS ioe, 
Coal and other crude bituminous sub- 

BREUEL OOS rtelche wo" tos fs eich Yan's o's alate avane’e ara 


“SULTS Qe ocr se am ee ee er 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible........... 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 
ED Er BOLLWOOG. A. an kis fe odo te eteece 
fmm ber hard wood), jacjs am «recraseveves'e 
Shingles and shakes..... 
Other sawmill products 
CH BeT Meer NEE Sees voce ale Daze oe. 
EN WOOTEN SS 2 25, siprleicns'sbs bg eeerderGantlorare 


Wood pulp and similar pulp.............. 
Newsprint papers oo. ae vce. es ldteisloe sie 
Other paper for printing................. 
AMET DOAT Oy 26.05.5207. hahaha o's oa Seid 
BIGHET DANGIe oo.'- sb GREE of oreo eS 
Yarn, thread, cordage, twine and rope.. 
Cotton broad woven fabrics............. 


Oils, fats, waxes, extracts and derivatives 
hemical cloments..: «fi 6r «ssid 
Other inorganic chemicals. . 
ROEHNIO CHOTMLOAIS). 8 Seats wi. %a%ararotleren Be ctots 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 
Synthetic rubber and plastics materials. 
Plastics, basic shapes and forms......... 
Other chemical products................ 
Petroleum and coal products............ 
BEeTO-ALID VAs. este. eas dass 
Primary iron and steel.............0.+.- 
Castings and forgings, steel.............. 
Prose and rods, steel J. Stow<./s «i010 Seloie'a'e’e 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel.............. 


$’000 


All Countries 


1966 


18,327 
24,971 
127,508 
5, 085 
40,003 


1,947,625 
34,352 
32,586 
12,246 
12,819 
60,816 
38, 480 
18,645 
14,671 
40,974 
22,176 
10,534 

369, 009 


186,725 


45,010 
77,745 
36,366 


43,204 
321,681 
108,750 


13,774 
182,484 
34,572 
42,307 
11,677 


4,012,068 
9,897 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1967 1966 1967 1966 

$'000 $7000 $'000 $’000 
17,004 1,328 1,014 13,167 
25,081 8,790 7,340 12,214 
141/514 388 318 || 122,736 
5,296 12 22 4829 
49,875 34, 504 44,067 554 
2,108,298 || 231,552 | 246,431 || 1,122,691 
24,455 1,307 389 4,217 
30, 195 6,879 5, 438 17, 730 
14,526 1,373 426 10,031 
9,601 2/272 1,497 7,018 
44,517 12,084 10, 656 5 
40; 868 436 128 93 
16/515 10,634 7,524 4,381 
16,371 178 144 13,340 
38,319 3,008 2,186 26, 467 
28, 222 583 614 15,244 
7,323 1,198 135 4) 449 
383, 063 23,779 31,827 || 301,068 
15,147 3 1 7,582 
17, 868 1 15 8/614 
157, 464 2,534 1,598 41,203 
20, 440 787 470 10,714 
203,981 81,301 92,679 28,653 
47,823 26, 668 29,600 12,513 
94,126 1,034 4) 434 39,724 
23, 874 22,605 22,772 13,761 
52,068 12,248 14, 104 5,276 
397,875 aS — 321,681 
123,664 = = 108, 750 
15,549 6 = 2,326 
172,397 18,670 16, 655 64,974 
59, 766 196 445 13,666 
42,552 1,682 2,307 30,948 
9,726 86 388 8,339 
4,229,365 | 547,701 | 570,604 || 2,760,777 
267 1,371 1,772 145 
474,604 61,316 64,276 || 314,938 
34,811 2,339 2,739 35, 130 
27, 409 168 121 26, 866 
6, 192 376 489 5,757 
30, 159 49 92 29,052 
47,519 25,565 31,814 7,476 
7,139 1,125 1,280 5, 492 
543,433 35, 588 32,317 || 390,760 
955,261 48, 883 43,642 || 823/664 
27,569 3,499 2/191 18/822 
28,207 21,003 21,291 878 
40,798 9,671 16,853 12, 666 
10,871 932 277 12/828 
10,291 5, 167 7,596 4/931 
5,967 2/002 2/354 721 
12,572 1,289 1,666 2,455 
21,470 8,846 9/254 2) 445 
10,612 2,202 2,076 7,114 
43,766 10;029 9,357 21,555 
66, 033 15, 162 17,754 29,737 
154,623 18 309 || 114° 064 
67,304 12, 562 13,545 22,653 
12,809 1,007 1,056 2/063 
27° 116 2,060 2,825 15,849 
39,553 505 182 26,571 
6, 642 2,988 3,072 2; 660 
56,075 1,803 671 55,540 
40,635 9 32 37,113 
19,742 1,419 1, 652 13,205 
88,795 4°619 16, 221 44/110 


1967 
$’000 


12, 106 
12/330 
136, 487 
5, 022 
886 


1,185, 628 


2,185 
63,019 
20,003 
28,910 

6, 554 


2,822,357 
4,999 


327,813 
30,599 
26,932 

5,631 
27,485 
5,657 
4,926 

382,445 

815,780 
21,955 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 


FOREIGN TRADE 


United States, by Section and Commodity, 1966 and 1967—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible—concl. 
Railway track material o..- o.neeces secs 
Other iron and steel and alloys.......... 
Aluminum, including alloys.............. 
Copper and alloys. 3 98.5.5. 4. eta 
Lead, including alloys..............000e0- 
Nickelandialloys: sh oe. eeeee carte 
Precious metals, including alloys........ 
Zine, including alloys..................0. 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys...... 
Metal fabricated basic products......... 
Abrasive basic products...............0. 
Other non-metallic mineral basic prod- 


BNE CirieLbiVier s,s ciclo eetite e, Nereis een ae 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 


End Products, Inedible................. 
Engines and turbines. general purpose.... 
Electric generators and motors.......... 
Other general-purpose industrial machin- 

OLY ie oes cca chrae ce ote epeimtenaleve 
Materials handling machinery and equip- 

Hoey aniigcdn IE aap bOaada cic dn Oran 
Drilling, excavating, mining machinery. 
Metalworking machinery................ 
Woodworking machinery and equipment 
Construction machinery and equipment. 
Plastics industry machinery and equip- 

MIMO G NES 5 Neenah cteiote terete sada orotate 
Pulp and paper industries machinery..... 
Other special industry machinery........ 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing ma- 

iGhinery: eet en Ren Mee doidmcctes 
Combine reaper-threshers and parts..... 
Other haying and harvesting machinery. 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- 

ANENU Se etarmttis weitere rats sfecteaee « 


Railway and street railway rolling-stock 
Passenger automobiles and chassis....... 
Other motor vehicles................... 
Motor vehicle engines and parts......... 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines...... 
Ships ‘and ‘bostishcc. esheets conc ee 
Aircraft, complete with engines.......... 
Aircraft engines and parts............... 
Aircraft parts, except engines............ 
Other vehicles! \-..  Se Re.) See 
Rubber tires and tubes.................. 
Television and radio sets and phono- 
grap hst See eee. eee) oh ee a 
Other communication and related equip- 
MENG Se 7S tana ees sneer cee oon 
Heating and refrigeration equipment..... 
Cooking equipment for food............. 
coe lighting and distribution equip- 
men 


Al) Countries 


1966 


$7000 


11,547 
29,379 
372,975 
266, 067 
27,834 
212 433 
17,773 
67,834 
18,010 
52/595 
38,963 


24,461 
16,188 
14,073 


2,119,324 
9,959 
8,783 


37,769 


31,682 
24,633 
17,863 
13, 827 
17,495 


14,744 
9,293 
23,620 


29,512 
88,235 
33, 222 


14, 669 
16,859 
6,184 
429, 624 
173,257 
137,857 
252,858 
21,713 
19,440 
72,658 
118,090 
4,860 
9,682 


20,363 


80,097 
16,823 
3,498 


32,066 
63,290 


25,854 
7,037 
37,870 
24,332 
28,902 
4,671 


10, 008 
16,143 
16,347 


2,322 
11,923 


1967 


$000 


11,103 
28,559 
398,910 
336,723 
29,921 
229, 297 
25,411 
72,938 
22,555 
57,404 
34,519 


22,269 
16, 287 
16, 226 


3,106,839 
12,425 
12,092 


48, 096 


36,357 ° 


23,039 
21,813 
16,774 
14,198 


17,805 
14/784 
26,175 


35,354 
90,287 
35,444 


16,930 
16,283 
17,638 

879.395 

326,662 

158,907 

365,104 
19,353 
35,992 
94) 307 

183,312 

4° 181 
16,223 


24,205 


97,894 
13,475 
3,695 


42,468 
58,909 


31,348 
7,211 
52/326 
25, 885 
30, 163 
5,942 


11,123 
19,256 
17,579 


2,794 
15,731 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1966 1967 1966 

$7000 $7000 $7000 
se = 1,554 
445 262 19,530 
79, 166 74,679 || 183,809 
105,461 | 102,842 |) 116,993 
9,985 9,799 11,087 
30, 053 29,159 || 163,732 
534 1,725 17,048 
27,215 30, 808 32,547 
4,689 4/818 10, 602 
3,427 3,792 33,898 
1,803 2,694 35,478 
638 529 18,602 
= = 16, 188 
714 718 7,222 
56,058 58,309 || 1,625,975 
120 248 5, 408 
423 1,033 3,993 
2,250 1,862 21,379 
252 348 25,779 
651 850 14, 126 
1,009 919 12,719 
1,105 1,132 5,410 
273 366 12,564 
788 522 13,294 
817 424 6, 172 
2,222 1,726 14,787 
182 12 28, 308 
941 779 82,650 
45 10 31,117 
235 416 13,877 
114 109 15,675 
ae = 1,668 
877 236 || 346,378 
137 78 || 146,477 
381 901 || 134,387 
1,411 1,572 || 213,683 
1,649 1,459 14,101 
335 = 5,419 
1,140 1,352 57,514 
594 549 || 104, 080 
4 2 4,773 
68 144 4) 687 
188 198 19,240 
1,327 2,186 63,721 
4° 100 3,734 8,250 
1,781 2,196 672 
2,001 1,771 15,287 
846 915 44,981 
2,664 3,413 14,588 
1,329 1,082 1,164 
5, 008 6, 923 14,176 
4,264 3,961 12,040 
3,764 3,835 13,709 
408 247 3,446 
1,169 1,049 6,825 
3,311 3,674 5,038 
643 507 1,925 
96 99 342 
945 1,352 8,776 


$000 


1967 


22,345 
179,266 
173,023 
13,003 

183,577 a 
22,913 aaa 
20,966 
15,444 

35,473 |) 
30,178 | 


16,516 | 
16, 287 | 
9,611 


2,588,856 
7,404 
28,302 


28, 453 
12,675 
17,984 
7,859 | 
8,903 } 


16,543 
11, 188 
17,080 


34,374 
85, 186 | 
33,716 


15,627 
15, 166 
47591 
816,002 
289/889 
151,739 
319/365 
14,366 
14,307 
77,283 
167,048 
4° 106 
11,233 


23,389 


78,778 
6,031 
711 


25, 380 
48.205 


18,371 
1,045 
23/419 
13,301 
14) 466 
4; 825 


7,516 
5,898) 
2,757 ane 


650 
11,676 


1,597 a 
] 
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§.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to the United Kingdom and to the 
United States, by Section and Commodity, 1966 and 1967—concluded 


Section and Commodity 


End Products, Inedible—concl. 
ehotographic goods.....)53..3..000ceee0s 

- Firearms, ammunition and ordnance..... 
Containers and closures.................. 
Prefabricated buildings and structures. . 
PiNEr ENG PLOdUctS..dedeeec. swicvecceccces 


Special Transactions—Trade............ 
Shipments valued at less than $100 each. 
Other special transactions—trade........ 


Totals, Exports.................... 


All Countries 


1966 


$000 


9,517 
32,198 
8,387 
16, 137 
13,153 


25,316 
16,239 
9,078 


1967 


$000 


13,745 
16,800 


22,470 
12,287 
10) 183 


10,070,627 |11,111,580 


1966 1967 
$7000 $7000 
573 503 
787 461 
335 412 
184 320 
2,315 2,423 
554 342 
453 328 
101 15 
1,122,574 | 1,169,053 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1966 
$7000 


5, 109 
26,755 
5,006 
7,984 
7,718 


19, 962 
12,849 
7,112 


1967 


$000 


3,185 
57,047 
6, 252 
7,129 
10, 862 


17,559 
9,848 
7,712 


6,027,722 | 7,079,396 


10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1966 and 1967 


Section and Commodity 


GEILE Say es a ace 


Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco...... 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 
Other meat and meat preparations....... 
Fish and marine animals................ 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 
Indian ‘corn, shelled...2.5.......00600.0: 
Other cereals and cereal preparations.... 
Bananas and plantains, fresh............. 
MPADOMIKOS IT 2 ff oes e ets ade ccah vechwe 
Oranges, mandarins and tangerines, 


Fruits, dried or dehydrated............. 
Orange juice and concentrates............ 
Other fruit juices and concentrates....... 
Fruits and products, canned............. 
Other fruits and fruit preparations....... 
Nuts, except oil nuts....5.........00000 
somatoes mreshs 16; Aes. ..s.0 5 ecBleg os 
Other fresh vegetables.................. 
Other vegetables and vegetable 
DICPATAvIONS Bee coe sees ost oeekGhe os 
DEE. ee ae an es a! 
Refined sugar, molasses and syrups...... 
Sugar preparations and confectionery..... 
(ocea and.chocolate...........0.0.ee00% 


Oil seed cake and meal.................. 
Other fodder and feed.................05 
Distilled alcoholic beverages............ 
Rother beverages... ....G.5.5 5... os ckivs oes 
BMOMACOOS. $89.50 5 ocd. Crk. He cect AE che 


Crude Materials, Inedible............... 
Fur skins, undressed.............0.0.008 
Other crude animal products............ 
PereIsCRIN RO, 2408, 9, ax." iss bb GR oes 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels.. 
Rubber and allied gums, natural......... 
Other crude vegetable products.......... 
Crude wood materials................5. 


SaeeHONsS 1t ere, ew, PbS tt Oke oh s 
1 Less than $500. 


All Countries 


1966 


$7000 


12,910 


791, 741 
39,609 
18,816 
29,966 
28,936 
31,554 
29,257 
31,763 
21,376 


28,703 
39,715 
15,214 
16,537 
7,119 
28,818 
10,873 
15,814 
18, 864 
56,037 


24,488 
44,873 
6,310 
14)023 
19,327 
72,389 
23, 130 
39,752 
20,675 
5,564 
25,588 
17,919 
8,733 


1967 
$000 
21,895 


861,596 
40,257 
22,523 
35,516 
28,364 
42,149 
33,295 
33,499 
24,034 


30,553 
41.146 
15,617 
17,219 
7,644 
29, 880 
10/500 
16,411 
18,910 
57,753 


30,406 
47,575 

9,724 
15,979 
23,091 
78,027 
23,808 
41,053 
19,904 

5,620 
27,541 
21,759 
11,841 


1,062, 268 
17,625 
16, 484 
48,063 
13,702 
19,461 
22,349 
27,375 
31,299 
64, 508 


United Kingdom | 
1966 1967 
$’000 $7000 
126 133 
44,187 42,872 
3,994 315 
371 440 
557 564 
1,352 1,312 
4,359 4,397 
4 2 
13 _ 
8 6 
2 1 
383 265 
852 889 
59 32 
98 210 
_ 1 
527 568 
284 633 
6,892 7,805 
3,399 2,959 
213 750 
3,621 3,353 
1) 428 1/836 
1 1 
75 111 
13,905 14, 463 
1,306 1,394 
484 567 
31, 622 29,979 
3, 836 1,788 
923 761 
6 9 
5 35 
151 273 
19,118 17, 456 
14 il 


United States 


1966 

$7000 
12, 241 

402,097 


506,439 
7,927 
17,779 
52,436 
9,340 
2,134 
15,850 
23, 869 
2,983 
31,958 


1967 

$'000 
20,765 

428,735 


512,292 
6, 555 
13,351 
48,058 
7,847 
1,950 
16,502 
27,090 
1,671 
41, 182 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1966 and 1967—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Crude Materials, Inedible—concl. 
Synthetic fibres. . 2.0.00 ..2. 60s wee sieins 
Other'textile fibres: a. demise: «ole cicteteisjee 
Iron ores and concentrates.............++ 
Scrap iron and steel..............eeeeeee 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap.. 
Other metals in ores, concentrates, scrap 
Coalies. Fee oars emer ske tattle clots 
@rude petroleum, ccc stele cetsin neralsetetete o'er 
Other crude bituminous substances...... 
“Aibrasiv.es matured ccs cece elereielstetratctere 
IDlovor-j Noth ty Lollien HAE Sn oodec swonedCausone 
Other crude non-metallic minerals....... 
Other waste and scrap materials......... 


Fabricated Materials, Imedible........... 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 
Rubber fabricated materials............ 
JUiboslols) tenons tagoncods Aomanonoda5 b 1aeoOe 


OALUS Meee sere ee ee ertarne® 
Other wood fabricated materials........ 
Wood pulp and similar pulp.............. 
Paper ae PAPCLDOATG meee eccteeteers 
@otton yarnand threadscme nescence see 
Synthetic fibre yarn and thread......... 
@ther yarntangebhread.: e.).ee-rcmira. 
Cordage, twine and rope................- 
Broad woven fabrics, wool and hair..... 
Broad woven fabrics, cotton............. 
Broad woven fabrics, synthetic.......... 
Broad woven fabrics, mixed fibres....... 
Other broad woven fabrics.............. 
Coated or impregnated fabrics........... 
Other textile fabricated materials....... 
Mes ees oils and fats, except essential 

Olls ASRS ER One SE Reece 
Other oils, fats, waxes, extracts, 

COPIVALIY.CS Sam > actrees: e vietstars)stoteteraratcce’ 
Ynorganie’chemicals 0.) 5.0. .cuescse e 
Organic eliemicalsivany.maer sane eheicisl<1s 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 
Synthetic and reclaimed rubber......... 
Plastics materials, not shaped........... 
Plastic film and sheet.............-0:06+ 
Other plastics basic shapes and forms... 
Dyestuffs, except dyeing extracts........ 
Pigments, lakes and toners.............. 
Paints and related products 
Other chemical products..... 
JOT GUN ee rh Rete Se aeasrione 
Lubricating oils and greases 
Coke of petroleum and coal.............. 
Other petroleum and coal products...... 
Barsiandrods, Steels. sua vie etree teas: « 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel............. 
Structural shapes and sheet piling, steel. 
Pipes and tubes, iron and steel.......... 
Wire and wire rope, steel................ 
Other iron and steel and alloys.......... 
Aluminum, including alloys.............. 
@opper analall cvs rasace cee sla -e lopeinios shat 
INicKelWandtalloyst. tenner create cimeutaes 
Precious metals, including alloys........ 
Mine wcucdingwalloyse setae week tele e 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys..... 
Boltsdnuts and screwscc: oceyacs ectccaie 
Other basic hardware................... 


Other metal fabricated basic products... 
Clay bricks, clay tiles and refractories. . 


All Countries 


1966 


$000 


15, 942 
11,004 
56,024 
20,951 
76, 623 
46 328 
141,038 
299,001 
18,064 
9,629 
19,601 
33, 967 
10,583 


25233, 137 
20,1383 
34,113 
38,335 


23,172 
12,539 

8,904 
62/035 
16,058 
18,053 
15,208 

9,377 
24'617 
80,787 
24/309 
36,358 
28,992 
21,037 
45,585 


35,745 


24,547 
64,800 
106,571 
16,019 
28,679 
74,140 
36,083 
23,983 
18, 441 
14,405 
11,072 
86,978 
102,775 
23,727 
21,000 
29,224 
44,904 
117,008 
43,919 
56,524 
21,420 
63, 269 
72,140 
25,645 
56,999 
39,515 
16,921 
23,151 
32,117 
45, 569 
13, 466 
34,434 
26,016 
53,519 
39,741 


1967 
$7000 


2,319, 208 
20,234 
38, 276 
39, 602 


29,601 
13,716 
5,972 
64,538 
15,583 
20,549 
16,606 
10,345 
26,070 
75,378 
29,099 
38,286 
28,038 
25, 887 
43,742 


28,619 


24,567 
64, 825 
116,003 
14,645 
30,019 
80, 868 
39,115 
27,830 
20,969 
17,118 
12,429 
99, 287 
119,824 
22,407 
18,949 
37, 135 
42,761 
117,230 
41, 464 
64,211 
18,742 
61,472 
85, 492 
19,705 
31,553 
24, 882 
16,666 
25,640 
40,774 
57, 381 
13,409 
35,947 
29,971 
56,522 
35,614 


United Kingdom 
1966 
$’000 


3, 


1, 


1, 


175, 


380 
104 


1 
7 
518 


470 


398 
698 


186 


United States 


1967 1966 
$7000 $7000 
5,091 9,697 
56 1,202 
Se 52,442 
50 20,831 
4 15,117 
2,143 22,810 
= 141,038 
6 18,027 
469 7,031 
= 17,853 
1,352 26, 682 
405 9,431 
176,538 || 1,481,763 
808 10,161 
1,799 28,312 
13 34,348 
124 7,874 
307 10,447 
1 7,369 
1,189 58,699 
3/600 5,606 
880 11,242 
6,295 3/075 
1,630 1,293 
14/564 1,014 
2139 44° 105 
1,325 12,793 
3,840 21,986 
926 2,927 
2, 120 16,789 
2, 863 34,492 
1,425 14,074 
568 20,846 
5,797 50,373 
10,764 79,699 
25 13,546 
245 26,778 
2,505 66,321 
2/084 30,115 
796 22,238 
2,047 8, 190 
1,009 12/348 
495 10,465 
3,129 78,771 
3,725 11,260 
340 21,490 
7 21,000 
2,650 16,282 
3,270 10,705 
10,763 78,003 
5,307 17,617 
7,403 32, 468 
6,649 3,973 
2’ 400 47,773 
4,439 62,485 
3,907 20,793 
290 37,279 
13,727 93, 450 
24 3/189 
609 17,474 
768 27,497 
3,053 37,574 
2,029 7,603 
27360 29.393 
1,972 19/063 
47682 44° 375 
2,222 29, 420 


1967 
$7000 


10,027 
2,176 
31,484 
15,094 
13,177 
39, 782 
145,544 
7,708 
20, 264 
7,898 
18/435 
28045 
8,450 


1,494,988 
10,394 
32,806 
35,191 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1966 and 1967—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible—concl. 
Sheet and plate glass.................... 
Other glass basic products. 
Abrasive basic products................. 
Natural and synthetic gem stones....... 
Other non-metallic mineral basic 

PITS OER «Sr oS YS 5 Sow dia oa chelate ie 
SOU UTIGIGY See Bas 3 0 oi S c.00.05 sin chief Ob 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 


End Products, Inedible................. 


RMR AGHIEN BUY 37 05 Se cslae Seiate od os wists Shes Sb 


Engines and turbines, diesel, general pur- 


pos 
Engines and turbines, general purpose, 
Te AB ae OBOE DAR IOC eT SOE 
Electric generators and motors.......... 
BSGHTAUUS ET ROAD. =o ce ER os ots ole Sale Se 
Other mechanical power transmission 
PIN DINEN be: 2. 5 oa <Pebids «aim nro she TCE os 
Compressors, blowers and vacuum 
ERIN EROS. YE. eos B fSUaTs Bisse’ nists hdieta she 
Pumps, except oil well pumps........... 
Packaging machinery .................. 
Other general purpose industrial ma- 
io? fa ee a en 
Cranes, derricks and hoists.............. 
Industrial lift trucks, powered........... 
Peher materials handling machinery, 
uipment ota noon: Ippo hoeteo Soo soue 
Dri ing machinery and drill bits........ 
emer SHOVEIS. of... 65 hii s bs vine}. Sed. 
Bulldozing and similar equipment....... 
frontend loacders:../ Rcebe7m se sale hemes 
Other excavating machinery... 
Mining, oil and gas machinery 
Construction aia maintenance machinery 
Machine tools, metalworking............ 
Welding apparatus and equipment....... 
Rolling mill machinery................. 
Other metalworking machinery......... 
Pulp and paper industries machinery.... 
BEPIEMgOE PTCSSCA:.. 5 Ree ef + 2-2-1 Dea a 
Other printing machinery and equipment 
Spinning, weaving and knitting machinery 
Other textile industries machinery...... 
Food, beverages and tobacco machinery 
Plastics and chemical industry ma- 
GHINCrY, set ie Serer Oe. Sanda ee 
Other special industry machinery....... 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing ma- 
CHIEN) Ws oe So ckGk Bhs 2, sae Te 
Combine reaper-threshers............... 
Other haying and harvesting machinery 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- 
Te EN eee) 90 SOIC Gite ee 


Track-laying tractors and used tractors. 
Tractor engines and tractor parts........ 


B. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

Dad 00) ee Bee ae 
Railway and street railway rolling-stock 
Convertible automobiles, soft top, new. . 
SAE GEAANS, NOW ..5 oe ovens cede utr a« 9 
Other passenger automobiles and chassis 
Trucks, truck tractors and chassis....... 
Other motor vehicles................... 
Motor vehicle engines................+55 
Motor vehicle engine parts.............. 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines...... 
Marine engines and parts................ 
Ships, boats and parts, except engines. . . 


All Countries 


1966 


$’000 


35,550 
23, 669 
15,706 
15,011 


22,851 
10,198 
46,095 


5,483, 408 
1,574, 659 


24,554 


37,718 
51,337 
54,768 


44,706 


36, 449 
91,298 
25,231 


67,658 
41,870 
22,693 


32,218 
42,947 
25,765 
37,742 
45,596 
34,812 
47,029 
40,066 
97,649 
14,971 
19,347 
51,931 
36, 606 
16, 104 
17,477 
31,579 
27,965 
26,811 


34,829 
51,349 


76, 884 


2,192,503 
80,773 
33,526 

348 , 632 
28,970 
69,954 
51,006 
111,749 
91,823 

844,995 
32,702 
39, 659 


1967 
$7000 


30,903 
27,352 
15, 582 
15,952 


24,792 
10,038 
50,019 


6,549,967 
1,568, 224 


25,253 


40,501 
55,790 
59, 166 


49,261 


39,511 
23,062 
24,021 


66,925 
38,724 
23,967 


35,617 
39,874 
25,228 
31,584 
42,669 
27,996 
45, 228 
37,692 
101,210 
13, 696 
13,956 
56,142 
39,379 
20, 136 
20,832 
20,340 
22,684 
31,713 


26,349 
51,274 


42,070 
49 , 848 
45,954 


47,068 
133,845 
18,913 
80,750 


2,939,377 
34,014 
47,775 

669, 706 
41, 823 
120,731 
54,218 
144, 509 
91,344 
998 , 257 


37,516 | 


23,974 


United Kingdom 


1966 
$’000 


4,937 
1,432 

412 
1,582 


2,856 
3,627 


380,135 
120,875 


6,055 


4,396 
14) 125 
4/308 


4,299 


5,597 
1,469 
1,147 


3,422 
1,518 
2,760 


2,275 
781 


123,218 
1, 882 
7,336 

32,349 
2,271 
449 
2,321 
559 
1,678 
7,755 
3,080 
14,709 


1967 
$’000 


2,652 
1,455 

443 
1,415 


2,521 
3,151 


414,149 
131,345 


7,358 


5,145 
14,763 
5,360 


4,895 


4,356 
2/446 
1,527 


3,253 
1,253 
3,162 


3,321 
928 


117,651 
2,005 
4,669 

30,060 
2,972 
155 
4,166 
682 
1,246 
7,184 
5,599 
4,761 


United States 


1966 1967 

$7000 $7000 
17,917 15,030 
18/807 23/040 
13,247 12; 968 
1,304 1,350 
17,014 19,395 
10,198 10,038 
36,811 40,542 
4,451,648 | 5,323,634 
1,318,649 | 1,292, 154 
17,947 17,026 
31,909 32,389 
32,294 34,813 
39, 883 44/046 
38,949 43,105 
28,572 33,500 
18,253 19,004 
23,265 20, 866 
59,896 60, 272 
36,965 32,734 
18,863 19,364 
25,895 28,134 
39.708 36,860 
24,572 24;366 
34,214 30,852 
44/333 41,646 
28,654 26,773 
36,638 37,276 
36. 880 34, 752 
68,279 60,947 
13,827 13,045 
14) 426 9/900 
43/125 45, 169 
23,969 23,574 
12,115 13,824 
15,804 18,470 
22,606 12,287 
20,336 16, 468 
19,357 19,303 
28,991 22, 842 
39,317 40,873 
32,814 40, 265 
60,061 47,977 
41, 461 44,003 
41,946 44,732 
112,798 | 107,312 
19, 147 18,856 
70,580 74,529 
1,916,200 | 2,627,874 
25,528 29,401 
24° 955 41,535 
270,150 | 584,148 
20/375 31,528 
68.534 | 118,986 
37,141 44'013 
105,515 | 132,182 
88,610 87,988 
831,023 | 983.885 
24,640 25, 285 
13,112 11, 162 
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and from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1966 and 1967—concluded 


Section and Commodity 


End Products, Inedible—concl. 


B. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
EQuipMENT—Conch. 


Aircraft, complete with engines.......... 
Aircraft engines and parts............... 
Aircraft parts, except engines............ 
Other transportation equipment Sakecuetevene 
Telephone and telegraph equipment..... 
Television and radio sets and phono- 
BLOPDS, co seeoa ee dace cee ees settee 
Electronic tubes and semi-conductors.. 
Other communication and related equip- 


C. OrHER EQuIPMENT AND TOOLS.......... 
a sonditianing and refrigeration equip- 
Electric lighting fixtures and portable 

LAIN DS' eee oe isc ott s peeitereetvette 
Switchgear and protective equipment.. 
Industrial control equipment............ 
Other electric lighting, distribution 

CCUUPMENE: peaciscsacer eet tiee ereistosenits 
Auxiliary electric equipment for engines. 
Miscellaneous measuring, controlling ins- 

CPU OTS apr terercievesn re etre trac ereyalelerenetetete 
Medical and related equipment.......... 
Navigation equipment.................. 
Sess measuring, laboratory equipment, 
Batety and sanitation equipment........ 
Service industry equipment............. 
Hurniturejand fixtures. 0.2. cca... .cne.- 
Hand tools and cutlery son sce... fooneeee 
Electronic computers.............-..-0. 
Other office machines and equipment. . 
Miscellaneous equipment and tools...... 


D. PERSONAL AND HousEHoitpD Goops..... 
Outerwear, except knitted............... 
@uterwear, knitted: 22.2 sc a.s oct 
Other apparel and apparel accessories... 
MOOUWOAL soars ck eet ae ete ee 
Watches, clocks, jewellery and silverware 
Sporting and recreation equipment erates 
Games, toys and children’s vehicles..... 
House furnishings Cea os o dad caer 
Kitchen utensils, cutlery and tableware. 
Other personal and household goods..... 


E. MiscettaANrEous END PRODUCTS......... 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. . 
Modiceh, ophthalmic, orthopaedic sup- 

DIOS eee eo aeen Me auie <cve ot ettaahenitvs 
Newspapers, magazines and periodicals. . 
Books and pamphlets 
Other printed matter................... 
Stationers’ and office supplies........... 
Unexposed photographic film and plates. 
Other photographic goods 
Containers and closures 


Special Transactions—Trade............ 
Shipments valued at less than $200 each. 
Other special transactions—trade 


Totals, Imports 


All Countries 


1966 
$7000 


73,037 
70, 842 
83, 350 
93,407 
29,220 


41,956 
47, 492 


139,410 


861, 161 


59,904 


32,387 
19,801 
22,341 


44,327 
34,444 


43,371 
34,058 
22,540 


117,493 
25,363 
26, 823 
28,569 
58.022 
93, 495 
78.671 

119,551 


341,401 
40, 083 
26, 460 
33,085 
34/417 
28,277 
19,305 
23,341 
41,435 
48.065 
46, 934 


513,685 
44,387 


21,648 
50,939 
77,905 
32,214 
24,870 
33,364 
68,732 
58,701 
100,925 


322,031 
257,301 
64,729 


1967 


$7000 


147,509 
103,590 
109,965 
26, 236 
35, 412 


56, 200 
42,628 


153 , 972 
1,001,909 
73,542 


41,674 
23,821 
26,770 


46,626 
46,411 


49,693 
41,627 
21,3895 


137,992 


130; 366 


417,784 
52,966 
33,804 
36,613 
41,842 
35,942 
23,751 
27,288 
48,992 
57, 464 
59,122 


622,672 
51,837 


24,771 
57,208 
96, 232 
36,043 
30,523 
38,434 
94'730 
62/084 
130,808 


269,266 
193 , 802 
75, 464 


9,866,439 11,075,199 


United Kingdom 


1966 


$000 


695 
19,665 
7,347 
2,156 
5,770 


323 
2,335 


10,538 
41,854 
3,138 
685 
1,404 
1,174 


2,474 
489 


13,486 
10, 139 
3.347 


644,741 


1967 


$7000 


938 
23,002 
5,873 
2,393 
5,785 


322 
2,290 


13,599 
57,176 
3,056 


946 
2,082 
1,398 


3,628 
545 


1,805 
1,326 
920 


8,242 
1,541 

812 
1,147 
8,816 
4) 043 
10,530 
6,339 


61, 449 


46,526 
8,600 


819 
972 
7,893 
1,752 
3,246 
6,578 
2,869 
1,559 
12, 238 


9,378 
6,433 
2,946 


673,056 || 7,135,611 | 8,016,341 


United States 


1966 
$000 


70,546 
51,136 
75,301 
13,565 
20,583 


23,120 
41,239 


111,127 
724,440 
54,223 


27,092 
14,964 
20,379 


36, 033 
33,338 


40,093 
29,748 
21,170 


107, 665 


104,377 
8,305 
1,896 
8,790 
2,593 
8,043 
9, 452 
9,510 

15,599 
15,599 
24,590 


387,978 
24,900 


16,774 
47, 487 
62,715 
29,117 
17,844 
93'317 
56, 052 
54,036 
55,736 


281,424 
227, 234 
54,190 


1967 


$000 


138, 955 
80,505 
103,179 
12,994 
24° 949 


25,148 
35, 487 


116,549 
826,311 
65,675 


35, 423 
12,854 
24,028 


37,531 
45,126 


45,768 
35,504 
20,166 


111, 494 
26, 687 
28,897 
24) 335 
43,916 

101,223 
52,470 

115,214 


122,000 
8,846 
2,690 
9,706 
2,717 

10/060 
11,351 
10,260 
17/356 
19/198 
29,816 


455, 295 
27,531 


18, 869 
51,567 
76,216 
31,018 
22,475 
26,115 
74) 933 
58,964 
70,307 


235,927 
173,398 
62,529 
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Section 5.—Trade by Section and by Stage of Fabrication 


This Section contains a series of statistics covering trade by stage of fabrication, based 
on the new commodity classification (see p. 987). The Section totals given in Tables 11 
and 12 for the period from 1948 were compiled by converting statistics tabulated on the 
- old classification to the new framework; old classes or fragments of classes were converted 
to appropriate new classes and changes in content, descriptions or codes of former classes 
were taken into account as much as possible, but the results for 1957 and previous years are 
subject to some limitations. 


To classify exports and imports by stage of fabrication, that is, within the categories 
of Crude Materials, Fabricated Materials and End Products, requires a secondary classifi- 
cation of the commodities in certain Sections. Live Animals (Sect. I), being a natural 
product, is considered as crude materials; Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco (Sect. IT) 
is allocated as follows: Crude Materials includes natural products not further processed 
than cleaned or prepared for shipment; Fabricated Materials includes commodities which 
are further processed and are used in processing industries rather than for direct human 
consumption, and also all commercial stock feeds; End Products includes commodities 
which are further processed and are mainly used directly for human consumption, and 
also prepared pet feeds. Sects. III, IV and V are clearly defined in the Standard Commod- 
ity Classification. Sect. VI contains relatively few classes; these have been pro-rated as 
necessary for both exports and imports according to studies undertaken over a number of 
years. 


Exports.—An analysis of the figures for 1948-67 shows that export totals followed a 
generally upward trend. By 1967, their value had risen 264.7 p.c. over that in 1948, 
with a steady increase from 1954 onward. This growth was reflected in all sections 
except Live Animals where exports in 1967 declined to 48.2 p.c. of the value in 1948. 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco increased 90.8 p.c. over 1948; Crude Materials, 
Inedible were up 582.7 p.c.; Fabricated Materials, Inedible 204.0 p.c.; End Products, 
Inedible, where the growth rate was the most striking, increased 649.2 p.c.; and Special 
Transactions—Trade increased 477.9 p.c. 


Exports during 1967 were 10.3 p.c. above those during 1966. Live Animals recorded 
a decline of 45.8 p.c.; Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco declined 15.1 p.c.; and Special 
Transactions—Trade declined 11.2 p.c. On the other hand, Crude Materials rose 8.2 
p.c.; Fabricated Materials 5.4 p.c.; and End Products 46.6 p.c. 


Analysis of exports by stage of fabrication indicates that exports of Crude Materials 
during 1967 increased 275.5 p.c. over 1948, Fabricated Materials were up 180.7 p.c. and 
End Products 465.2 p.c. Exports of Crude Materials during 1967 were 5.0 p.c. lower 
than in 1966 but those of Fabricated Materials were up 4.7 p.c. and those of End Products 
41.2 p.c. The relative contribution of Crude Materials to total exports increased from 
28.2 p.c. in 1948 to 29.0 p.c. in 1967 and that of End Products from 20.1 p.c. to 31.2 p.c. 
On the other hand, the contribution of Fabricated Materials declined from 51.7 p.c. to 
39.8 p.c. of total exports. 


Imports.—The total value of imports during 1967 advanced 323.0 p.c. over that in 
1948. Between 1960 and 1967, imports increased by 102.0 p.c. against an increase of 
111.4 p.c. in exports during the same period. Thus, while expanding imports have 
reflected the increasing prosperity of the Canadian people, exports have been more 
buoyant in recent years. Considering the period 1948-67, imports of Live Animals rose 
544.2 p.c.; those of Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco, 209.2 p.c.; Crude Materials, 
Inedible, 55.0 p.c.; Fabricated Materials, Inedible, 211.7 p.c.; End Products, Inedible, 
644.7 p.c.; and Special Transactions—Trade 784.7 p.c. 


The relative importance of Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco dropped from 10.6 p.c. 
in 1948 to 7.8 p.c. in 1967; of Crude Materials, Inedible, from 26.2 p.c. to 9.6 p.c.; and 


1008 FOREIGN TRADE 
—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1948-67 
Sect. I Sect. IT Sect. III Sect. IV Sect. V 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 
Year Live Crude Fabricated End 
Animals Crude | Fabricated End Total Materials, | Materials, | Products, 
Materials | Materials | Products Inedible Inedible Inedible 
Aut CountTrRIES 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
87,877 462,291 179,126 198, 483 839,901 808,821 | 1,891,274 414,708 
68, 903 624, 451 135, 622 150, 567 910,640 310,326 | 1,309,755 366,917 
84,592 510,900 134,700 169,703 815,302 332,917 | 1,594,641 264, 926 
65,304 724,844 167,782 160,012 | 1,052,638 430, 885 ft 972, 438 357, 615 
5,974 989, 900 181,091 147,820 | 1,318,812 467,148 | 2,038,701 439, 048 
17,884 913,797 157, 674 171,432 | 1,242,908 476,429 | 1,949,365 396, 694 
19,407 630,031 149,058 183, 582 962,672 502,040 | 2, 030; 945 331,972 
15,645 560, 297 152,112 173, 088 885,498 685,912 2, "363. 743 290, 384 
13,401 750, 432 152,507 180,528 | 1,083,467 872,967 2,441,679 325, 609 
53,999 603, 474 141,317 166,661 O11, 453 | 1,025,398 | 2,406,062 369,271 
101,534 699, 896 140; 904 191,450 | 1,032,250 963,137 | 2,246,818 434" 500 
55,790 660,221 159, 886 199,584 | 1,019,691 | 1,086,994 | 2,461,089 386, 658 
41,038 614,277 141, 402 191,283 946 , 962 1,114,543 2,729,389 409 , 683 
66,901 865,451 138, 688 193,664 | 1,197,803 | 1,195,442 | 2,777,345 505,591 
68,054 808, 022 151,225 212,888 | 1,172,185 | 1,361,595 | 2,907,126 654,763 
41,971 1,012,475 157,532 249, 850 1,419,857 1,425,951 3 106,898 779,138 
34,514 | 1,298,519 210,942 296,426 | 1,805,886 | 1,616,145 | 3,502,496 | 1,109,006 
79,133 1, 142,518 194,010 293,290 | 1,629,818 | 1,763,701 3, 728,769 | 1 300, 145 
78,002 | 1,362,808 204, 236 821,247 | 1,888,293 | 1,947,625 | 4,012,068 2, 119,324 
42,313 | 1,068,703 187,059 346, 533 | 1,602,295 | 2,108,298 | 4,229,365 | 3, 108, 839 
Len epee mn, Se Ae ER KIn@DOM 
~g00 | $000 | $000 | $000 | $000 | $000 | $000 | $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
226 234,056 76,524 83,279 393,859 46,178 228,256 14,670 
26 303,724 52,100 47,314 403,138 57,664 212,312 28, 846 
ut 185,672 43, 858 45,189 274,719 47,211 140,023 5,850 
3 183, 278 44,868 18,677 246, 823 81,918 292,464 8,815 
12 241, 238 39,428 2,327 282,993 95,694 356, 227 9,424 
20 258, 931 42,691 10, 254 311,876 85,297 254,121 11, 448 
18 184,747 36,323 14,045 235,115 86,914 324,446 4,476 
11 221,747 37,384 10,320 269,451 103,439 389,774 4,931 
22 232,322 46,878 13,734 292,934 130,636 380, 952 6,558 
35 169,330 40,515 10,499 220,344 138, 124 354, 896 7,417 
275 218,328 33,790 29,672 281,790 139, 653 330,172 19,611 
255 209 , 622 45,016 32,788 287, 425 152,578 326,776 18,656 
Mes 210 195,553 42,975 19,718 258, 246 178, 936 460,357 17,338 
iv 184 179,656 39, 273 19,312 288, 240 204, 539 440,073 26, 069 
a 105 191,434 51,2385 27,612 270,282 172,050 435,774 30,624 
1963.. 46 213,133 52,432 32,198 297, 762 216,316 457,459 34,555 
1964.. 42 207,202 54, 186 50,334 311,721 236,357 602,570 48 586 
L965 ee 79 207, 336 60,108 34,861 302, "305 256, 260 567, 484 47, 693 
1966.. 37 195,683 53,446 37. 543 286,672 231,552 547,701 56,058 
1967.. 56 199, 682 45,514 48,114 293,310 246,431 570,604 58, PT Oa EBT OI iB DUA gl ates AVE aL 208 BOG e248 Atle 240, COST ee saa 
Sati a-amon Lh kt m Liven o [17 Oller Wes exe odain eg. eerie 21g Oe cee STATES 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
1948 Fe es 85,156 137,550 15,876 47,995 201, 420 208,311 901,061 96,541 
1949... 68,009 164,279 20,292 57,023 241,594 189,311 898, 347 101,020 
1950 pea 83, 888 185, 424 26,034 75,437 286, 896 222,462 | 1,311,568 105,726 
1951.. 64,724 264,519 39,421 93,487 397, 428 271,931 | 1,404,542 142,185 
1952S es 5,554 246, 428 46,125 99,481 392,034 277,607 | 1,426,767 187,297 
1953.. 17,197 234,968 29,193 119,723 383 , 884 286,796 | 1,512,748 201,236 
1954.. 18,510 176,121 29,482 120, 485 326, 087 296,559 | 1,471,992 184,101 
1005 Meee 14,129 127,089 29,419 117,162 273,670 425,238 | 1,678,919 148,481 
1056s 11,020 154,550 31,843 125, 437 311,829 556,047 | 1,755,733 151,984 
CY Regan 52,696 155,763 33,425 117,007 306,195 655,206 | 1,660,071 - 156, 894 
1958.. 99,919 161,693 31, 935 124,204 317, 832 652,435 | 1,554,720 178, 454 
1959. 54,500 129, 419 32,957 127,901 290,277 730,629 | 1,768,038 235,211 
1960.. 39,121 125,188 32,860 129,923 287,971 | . 676,879 | 1,698,231 220,700 
1961.. 61,060 130,025 33,794 134,302 298,121 694,914 | 1,760,533 283, 707 
19625 xo ae 64,422 121,930 42,366 141,485 305,780 884,041 | 1,968,046 375,905 
1963.. 38,312 187,654 40,756 154,462 332,872 881,401 | 2,069,229 425, 436 
1964.. 30,115 144,645 49,163 168,161 361,969 978,637 | 2,237,248 642,975 
1965.. 72,008 164,498 48,203 196,216 408,917 | 1,012,093 | 2,481,658 847,472 
1966.. 68,951 154,520 51,680 223,166 429,366 -| 1,122,691 | 2,760,777 | 1,625,975 
96 tere ne 34,503 147,824 50,456 232,213 430,493 | 1,185,628 | 2,822,357 | 2,588,856 
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Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication 
Domestic 
Crude Fabricated End Total Exports Crude Fabricated End 
Materials | Materials | Products 2 Materials | Materials | Products 
Aut CouNntTRIES 
$'000 $'000 $'000 $7000 $’000 $'000 $'000 $7000 
304 3,251 333 3,888 || 3,046,469 859,293 | 1,573,651 613,524 
141 2,120 148 2,409 2,968,948 1,003, 821 1,447,497 517,632 
48 1,890 50 1,988 3,094,365 928,457 1,731,231 434,679 
36 3,200 37 3,273 3, 882, 153 1,221,069 2,148,420 517, 664 
32 4,699 33 4,763 4,269,441 1,463,049 2,219,491 586,901 
25 2,863 26 2,914 4,086,190 1,408, 135 2,109,902 568, 152 
25 2,194 26 2,246 3,849,281 1,151,503 2,182,197 515,580 
27 3,621 1,799 5,447 4,246, 630 1,261,881 2,519,476 465,271 
32 3,742 4,730 8,504 4,745,626 1,636, 832 2,597,928 510, 867 
1,850 3,225 7,540 12,616 4,778,799 1,684,721 2,550, 604 543,472 
1,858 3,076 8, 263 13,197 4,791,436 1,766, 425 2,390,798 634, 213 
1,981 2,832 6,638 11,450 5,021, 672 1,804,986 2,623,807 592, 880 
1,937 3,471 8,552 13,960 5,255,575 1,771,795 2,874, 262 609, 518 
4,337 403 7,164 11,903 5,754, 986 2,132,131 2,916,436 706,419 
3,991 340 10,518 14, 849 6,178,523 2,241, 662 3,058, 691 878,169 
9,771 748 14,196 24,714 6,798,529 2,490,168 3,265,178 1,048, 184 
10,090 716 15,365 26,171 8,094,219 2,959, 268 3,714, 154 1,420,797 
9,935 720 12,857 23,512 8,525,078 2,995, 287 3,923,499 1,606,292 
10,068 735 14,514 25,316 10,070,627 3,398, 503 4,217,039 2,455,085 
7,618 843 14,009 22,470 11,111,580 3,226, 932 4,417, 267 3,467,381 
Unitep Kinepom 
SSS — — a ee 
$7000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $'000 
_ 61 — 61 683 , 249 280, 460 304, 841 
— 88 — 88 702,074 361,414 264,500 
_— 85 — 85 467, 896 232,890 183,966 
_ 100 — 100 630, 124 265,199 337, 432 
_ 110 _ 110 744,461 336,944 395,765 
— 22 _ 22 662,785 344, 248 296, 834 
— 63 — 63 651, 033 271,679 360, 832 
= 34 _ 34 767, 642 325,197 427,192 
_ ll _ 11 811,113 362,980 427,841 
28 25 29 82 720, 898 307,517 395,436 
26 22 27 75 771,576 358, 282 363,984 
33 44 34 111 785, 802 362,488 371, 836 
42 80 81 203 915,290 374,741 503,412 
97 vf 135 240 909,344 384,476 479 353 
101 a 97 205 909 , 041 363,690 487,016 
256 17 426 699 1,006, 838 429,751 509, 908 
287 28 188 503 1,199,779 443, 888 656, 784 99,108 
284 20 183 487 1,174,309 463,959 627,612 82,737 
281 18 255 554 1,122,574 427,553 601,165 93, 856 
203 13 126 342 1,169, 053 446,372 616,131 106,549 
UnItTep States 
re ee ee ee 
$000 $'000 $7000 $'000 $000 $'000 $7000 $000 
15 401 23 439 1,492,929 431,032 917,338 144,559 
36 390 38 464 1,498,745 421,635 919,029 158,081 
21 471 22 514 2,011,052 491,795 1,338,073 181,185 
11 473 12 496 2,281,306 601, 185 1,444, 436 235, 684 
il 472 12 495 2,289, 753 529, 600 1,473,364 286,790 
10 514 11 535 2,402,397 538,971 1,542,455 320,970 
8 469 8 486 2,297,734 491,198 1,501, 943 304,594 
10 481 10 500 2,535, 938 566,466 1,708,819 260, 653 
10 649 999 1,657 2,788,270 721,627 1,788, 225 278,420 
1,482 906 3,115 5,503 2,836,565 865, 147 1,694,402 277,016 
1,508 922 2,278 4,708 2,808, 067 915,555 1,587,577 304,936 
1,617 1,094 1,784 4,495 3,083,151 916,165 1,802,089 364, 896 
1,530 1,097 6, 643 9,270 2,932,171 842,718 1,732,188 357, 266 
3,519 97 5,225 8,841 3,107,176 889,518 1,794,424 423, 234 
3,155 27 6,812 10, 243 3,608,439 1,073,548 2,010, 689 524, 202 
7,801 571 10,758 19,130 3,766,380 1,065, 168 2,110,556 590, 656 
7,935 550 11,631 20,116 4,271,059 1,161,332 2,286,961 822,767 
7,802 574 9,931 18,307 4,840,456 1,256,401 2,530,435 1,053,619 
7,966 594 11,402 19,962 6,027,722 1,354,128 2,813,051 1, 860, 543 
6,106 428 11,025 17,559 7,079,396 1,374,061 2,873,241 2,832,094 
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12.—_Imports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1948-67 


Sect. I Sect. Sect. IIT Sect. IV Sect. V 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco 

Year Live Crude Fabricated End 
Animals Crude Fabricated End Total Materials, | Materials, | Products, 
Materials | Materials | Products Inedible Inedible Inedible 

Att CountTRIES 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $'000 $’000 
3,399 136, 009 91,012 51, 660 278 , 681 685,117 741,106 879,520 
2,997 153, 949 97,236 61, 289 312,474 613,114 750,186 1,008, 899 
2,307 200, 920 114,570 66,513 382,003 744,771 825, 408 1,146,341 
3,222 217,119 115,900 90,005 423,025 904,510 1,108, 837 1,515,096 
3,593 215,351 98,051 90,071 403,474 711,674 1,086,545 1,690, 063 
3,664 220, 239 89,980 94,641 404, 860 665, 652 1,110,339 2,005, 835 
3,800 253, 481 99, 736 100, 289 453,507 600, 823 1,012,813 1,818,972 


4,689 249, 956 104, 932 108,567 463 , 454 699,291 | 1,187,775 | 2,150,115 
5,375 279,318 114,798 129, 540 523, 656 825,787 | 1,528,130 | 2,590,053 
5,341 271, 622 136, 983 147,975 556,579 830,162 | 1,505,796 | 2,501,191 
5,955 280, 722 123,986 156, 004 560,712 690,140 | 1,313,053 | 2,402,125 
13,175 279,835 129,516 _ 154,512 563, 863 728,238 | 1,392,791 | 2,731,352 
7,426 298, 651 120,476 155,519 574, 647 744,993 | 1,343,775 | 2,718,262 
7,025 327, 268 129,473 164,785 621,526 763,536 | 1,395,779 | 2,879,561 
7,561 355,310 143,314 158, 139 656, 763 826,523 | 1,487,419 | 3,152,226 
9,673 377,592 218,595 174,291 770,477 897,296 | 1,570,293 | 3,173,449 
17,124 395, 475 187,316 194, 806 777,596 960,662 | 1,812,988 | 3,701,202 


TQGD Ass ss 10, 801 404, 681 148 , 532 205, 677 758,890 | 1,006,274 | 2,114,423 | 4,476,279 
196Giecccee 12,910 422,087 144,959 224, 695 791,741 1,028,212 | 2,233,137 | 5,483,408 
1967ke ses" 21,895 456,910 156,373 248,313 861,596 | 1,062,268 | 2,310,208 | 6,549,967 
Unitep Kinapom 
$’000 | $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
1948....... 265 357 1,768 10, 756 12,881 30,351 134,579 106, 160 
1949) sce. 222 394 2,687 15,566 18, 647 27,081 122,165 131,474 
T9505 see 260 1,901 4,834 15,400 22,135 40, 607 143,958 191, 162 
ODM eas ctes 327 808 2,370 16,215 19,393 53, 681 165,956 172,332 
1902) seca 248 1,116 4,014 16,511 21,641 24,006 131, 690 168, 694 
TOQG8S 2 a60.0% 479 3,290 3,511 17,512 24,313 31,001 161,286 223,956 
W054 cece 286 4,780 3, 632 17,081 25, 493 23,518 141,962 185, 898 
WO5D ewer 260 2,736 4,860 17,760 25,356 29,351 146, 740 187,327 
OSG. 5 see 360 2,548 5,260 17, 871 25,679 28,750 196,514 219,421 
OTe xea5's 584 3,037 5,988 19,775 28,800 28,078 197, 403 246,574 
1958. 025 644 470 3,897 6, 765 20,074 30,736 24,040 169, 043 288, 548 
1959-2 503% 455 5,630 7,590 20,259 33,479 25,640 177, 662 345,261 
1960! .ceo4 198 4,283 8,338 20, 226 32,848 |! 25, 236 167,531 357,012 
1961 ee 23ys 142 4,648 8,117 20,975 33,740 28,139 160,503 388, 233 
1962). s.c0% 516 4,188 7,441 20,316 31,894 31,428 176,785 316, 929 
UGGS hea 474 5,327 6, 667 19,600 31,595 36,401 168,881 284, 857 
1 ae 432 4,425 3,161 27, 230 34,817 37,304 180,331 313,349 
1965....... 125 8,189 3, 220 28,911 40,320 36,995 189, 933 342, 638 
NGGGb ae. ce 126 8,215 5, 493 30,479 44,187 31, 622 175,186 380,135 
196% sacar. 133 3,910 5,358 33, 604 42,872 29,979 176, 538 414,149 
Unitep States 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
1948....... 3,092 51,289 12,931 10,565 74,784 425,719 526, 855 749,065 
1949) teen 2,757 63, 425 17,895 21,096 102,416 383, 150 560, 106 845,094 
TODO! sae Aa% 2,020 83, 983 18,224 21,895 124, 102 457,172 574,219 912,237 
ya ese 2,859 100, 452 23,113 33,118 156, 677 487,395 dda ,0oo) |) 1,28iee02 
1962. Sah. 3,320 103, 320 20, 873 40,408 164, 601 406, 743 787,222 | 1,462,478 
IGE Sameer 8,124 99,745 23,322 47,026 170, 093 358, 721 829,921 1,703,389 
ii ay eee 3,485 118,581 28,348 50,393 197,317 309,877 747,534 | 1,544,488 
LOB: tes 4,325 122,434 29,572 55,031 207,038 339, 248 874,934 | 1,851,874 
TOOGS: genes 4,772 144,140 37,136 70, 234 251,510 401,715 | 1,096,282 | 2,214,930 
HV panaaede 4,422 139,380 36, 087 81,133 256,600 397,193 1,095,931 | 2,071,619 
LOGS hos os 5,190 142,044 84,458 86, 233 262,735 291,503 942,761 1,893, 424 
TORO ADs cer 12,300 147,892 41,304 83,876 278,072 300, 646 955,179 | 2,108,953 
L960 ee are 6, 838 163,038 41,111 85,307 289,456 |' 325,818 922,257 | 2,066,485 
1961.8 :4. 6, 493 187,383 45,536 87,214 320, 133 335, 902 943,086 | 2,178,165 
LOGUE Cee 6, 689 208, 465 52,730 79,858 341,053 360, 125 980,718 | 2,499,281 
19GB A: e455 8, 888 218,332 53,972 85, 653 357,958 383,907 | 1,036,299 | 2,534,050 
19642 eee: 16,365 217,033 53,976 85,062 356,071 443,025 | 1,197,118 | 2,954,801 
1965....... 10, 246 223,372 60,732 90, 423 874,527 490,848 | 1,350,165 | 3,578,300 
ULL ere 12,241 242,739 64,059 95,301 402,097 506,439 | 1,481,763 | 4,451,648 


i Vlenenean 20, 765 264, 843 64,498 99,394 428,735 512,292 | 1,494,988 | 5,323,634 
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12.—_Imports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1948-67 
Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication e 
ear 
Crude |Fabricated| _ End Total | TmPeS | Crude | Fabricated] _ End 
Materials | Materials | Products Materials | Materials | Products 
Aut CountTRIES 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $'000 
2,429 6,561 21,445 30,486 || 2,618,258 826,954 838,679 PLP A nears 1948 
2,449 8,329 15,577 26,354 2,714,025 772,509 855,751 D085, 765 pa eee s.. 1949 
2,198 8,617 13,528 24,343 3,125,172 950,196 948,595 Li e20i Coe alte tasiers 1950 
3,826 13,661 32,763 50,249 4,004,939 1,128,677 1,238,398 156375864 Wee ee 1951 
4,988 16,505 49 576 71,069 3,916,418 935, 606 1,151,101 10829 710)0 Ue meme 1952 
5,039 17,457 34, 962 57,458 4,247,808 894,594 1,217,776 ZploO; 408 leeseris 1953 
6,397 19,776 51,313 77,486 3,967,401 864,501 1,132,325 1,970,574 
6,670 19,231 36, 529 62,431 4,567,754 960,606 1,311, 938 2,295,211 
7,533 26,668 39,750 73,951 5,546,952 1,118,013 1,669,596 2,759,348 
7,704 26, 467 40,106 74,277 5, 473,346 1,114,829 1,669,246 2,689,272 
8,348 26, 864 43,297 78,508 5,050, 492 985,165 1, 463, 903 2,601, 426 
8,196 28,862 42,444 79,501 5,508,921 1,029,444 1,551,169 2,928,308 
10,322 30,326 52,945 93,593 5,482,695 1,061,392 1,494,577 2,926,726 
11, 430 31,490 58,231 101,152 5,768,578 1,109,259 1,556,742 3,102,577 
15,727 31,025 80,531 127,284 6,257,776 1,205,121 1,661,758 3,360, 896 
17,301 31,195 88,525 137,021 6,558,209 1,301, 862 1,820,083 3,436,265 
27,222 50,816 140,097 218,135 7,487,707 1,400, 483 2,051,120 4,036,105 
33,118 62,293 171,068 266, 479 8,633,148 1,454, 874 2,325,248 4,853,025 
40, 836 70,543 210, 652 322,031 9,866, 439 1,499,045 2,448,639 5,918,755 
34,909 55, 457 178,900 269,266 11,075,199 1,575,982 2,522,038 6,977,180 
Unitep Kinepom 
$’000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $’000 
141 1,498 7,659 9,298 293, 533 31,114 137,845 DATO lena ce 1948 
90 1,658 1,083 2,831 302,420 27,787 126,510 148:123 “eenete 1949 
72 2,055 544 2,671 400.793 42,840 150, 847 207,106 1950 
87 2,704 715 3,506 415,194 54,903 171,030 TS95202-" looses 1951 
106 2,723 2,467 5,296 351,576 25,476 138, 427 187,672 1952 
162 3,129 1,115 4,406 445,441 34,932 167,926 DAD) DSSio Vous cars 1953 
254 2,845 1,973 5,073 382,229 28, 838 148, 439 204,952 |....... 1954 
173 2,881 1,031 4,084 393,117 32,520 154, 481 20611 Sails. 2.8 1955 
203 4,359 1,085 5,647 476,371 31,861 206, 133 238310 baled. obra 1956 
219 4,519 1,142 5,879 507,319 31,918 207,910 CATV Er ZEN local beeen 1957 
247 4,146 1,279 5,673 518,505 28,654 179,954 309, 896 1958 
267 4,448 1,362 6,077 588,573 31,992 189,700 366, 882 eee 1959 
295 4,316 1,497 6,107 588, 932 30,012 180,185 378,735 Rae's Ste 1960 
489 4,506 2,470 7,464 618.221 33,418 173,126 411 608. Bhs. 1961 
603 1,834 3,073 5,510 563.062 36,685 186 ,060 BAOTSLS! Miewenss 1962 
582 1,054 2,955 4,591 526, 800 42,784 176,602 BOTSAL «besten £2. 1963 
978 1,772 5,013 7,762 573,995 43,139 185,264 345,592 |....... 1964 
1,137 2,064 5,846 9,047 619,058 46, 446 195,217 ST BOD sae es 1965 
1,714 2,964 8,809 13, 486 644,741 41,677 183,643 419,423 |....... 1966 
1,210 1,980 6,188 9,378 673,050 85, 232 183,876 ADS OE Blac cto 1967 
Unitep States 
$'000 $'000 $7000 $000 $'000 $’000 $000 $'000 
2,063 4,277 12,636 18,975 || 1,798,490 482,163 544,063 772,266 
2,236 5,582 13, 885 21,704 1,915,227 451,568 583, 583 880,075 
2,030 5,270 12,482 19,782 2,089,531 545,205 597,713 946,614 
3,650 8,904 31,594 44,149 2,752,087 594,356 805,672 1,352,059 
4,780 11, 858 46,595 63, 233 2, 887,593 518, 163 819,953 1,549, 476 
4,780 11,904 33,272 49, 956 3,115,205 466 ,370 865, 147 1,783,687 
5,938 14, 406 48,283 68,628 2,871,279 437, 881 790,283 1,643,114 
6,276 13,081 34,367 53,725 3,331,148 472,283 917, 587 1,941,272 
7,133 17,444 87,608 62,185 4,031,395 557,760 1,150, 862 2,322,772 
7,256 16,579 87,791 61,626 3,887,391 548,251 1,148,597 2,190,543 
7,790 16,313 40, 433 64,535 3,460,147 446 527 993 , 532 2,020,090 
7,576 17,043 39,296 63,915 3,709,065 468,414 1,013,526 2227, 125 
9,410 18,000 48,361 75,771 3,686,625 505, 104 981,368 2,200,153 
10,178 18,048 51,963 80,189 3,863,968 539,956 1,006,670 | 2,317 342 
14,217 24,540 72,922 111,678 4,299,539 589. 496 1,057,983 2,652,061 
15,813 26,606 81,035 123, 454 4,444,556 626,940 1,116,877 2,700,738 
24,764 44,549 127,593 196,905 5,164,285 701,187 1,295,643 3, 167, 456 
29,920 56,097 154,728 240,744 6,044, 831 754.386 1, 466,994 3,823,451 
35.784 60,966 184,674 281,424 7,135,611 797 , 203 1,606,788 4,731,623 
30,688 47 , 832 157 , 407 235,927 8,016,341 828,588 1,607,318 5, 50, 435 
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Fabricated Materials, Inedible, from 28.3 p.c. to 20.9 p.c. On the other hand, the relative 
importance of End Products, Inedible, rose from 33.6 p.c. to 59.1 p.c. Live Animals and 
Special Transactions—Trade form a comparatively small proportion of total imports. 


Analysis of imports by stage of fabrication shows that the proportion of Crude Mate- 
rials went down from 31.6 p.c. in 1948 to 14.2 p.c. in 1967, and of Fabricated Materials 
from 32.0 p.c. to 22.8 p.c. The relative importance of End Products, on the other hand, 
increased from 36.4 p.c. to 63.0 p.c. during the same period. 


PART III.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Federal Foreign Trade Services* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other countries 
whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that 
two-way trade should be encouraged so that goods and services may be accepted in partial 
payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commod- 
ities not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some of these are required for 
industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Canadian standard of living. 


Although numerous private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with foreign 
exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association of manu- 
facturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government representa- 
tives. The federal Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, a primary function of 
which is the promotion of external trade, makes available to businessmen a wide variety 
of services to assist them in selling their products abroad. These services are provided 
by the Department’s head office in Ottawa, seven regional offices in Canada, and a corps 
of Trade Commissioners stationed around the world. 


Trade services available from the various branches, divisions and agencies of the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce are described below. The work of these 
entities is interrelated, each operating in its own field but working closely with the others 
to effect the over-all objective of trade promotion. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service, as the overseas 
arm of the Department, is actively engaged in the promotion of Canadian trade and the 
protection of Canada’s commercial interests; 73 offices are maintained in 50 countries. 


Every effort is made by Trade Commissioners to bring Canadian exporters and pros- 
pective buyers together. On their own initiative, and in response to requests from the 
Department and Canadian businessmen, they study potential markets for specific Canadian 
commodities and services. Economic reports provide background information necessary 
to the formulation of Departmental trade policy. Reports are provided on the demand in 
the country concerned, prices, competition, trade and exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping 
and packaging requirements, credit terms, channels of distribution, labelling regulations, 


Wee Chis Section was prepared in the several Branches of the Department of Trade and Commerce as it was organ- 
ized before the legislation integrating that Department and the Department of Industry was passed in March 1969. 
Departmental services in the area of foreign trade, as described here, have not been greatly changed although they 
are, insome instances, under different Branch or Division designations. For the functions of the re-organized Depart- 
ment as a whole, see the Appendix to this volume. 
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etc. Inquiries from local businessmen for goods obtainable from Canada are forwarded 
to the Department in Ottawa, or directly to Canadian firms in a position to supply the 
products required. 


The supervision of Canadian exhibits at overseas trade fairs and the provision of 
assistance to participating Canadian firms is an important function of many offices. Trade 
Commissioners make local arrangements for and travel with Canadian trade missions 
visiting overseas markets. They also seek sources of supply for a wide variety of goods 
on behalf of Canadian importers. 


In developing trade opportunities, Canada’s Trade Commissioners travel extensively in 
their territories, visit leading industrial and commercial centres and call on government 
officials, businessmen, trade associations and municipal authorities. They establish social 
contacts with commercial interests, thereby developing goodwill for Canada and Canadian 
products, while creating connections for Canadian exporters and facilitating the collection 
of trade information. They return to Canada at periodic intervals and make tours of 
Canadian industrial and commercial centres. Such direct contacts enable them to discuss 
specific problems with businessmen and bring into focus the Canadian commercial scene. 


In countries where Canada has a diplomatic mission, the Canadian trade office is the 
commercial division and the Trade Commissioner has the rank of Minister (Commercial), 
Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Commercial Counsellor, Commercial Secretary or 
Assistant Commercial Secretary. When attached to a consulate, he carries the title of 
Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Consul (Commercial), or Vice-Consul (Commercial), 
according to his rank, in addition to that of Trade Commissioner or Assistant Trade 
Commissioner. He may also be the Consul General, in charge of the office. Where trade 
offices are detached and do not form part of a diplomatic mission, the Trade Commissioner 
may also be required to undertake consular, immigration and other duties as the sole 
representative of Canada. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT JANUARY 1969 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Casilla de Correo 3898, Suipacha 1111, 
Buenos Aires. Territory includes Paraguay. 


AUSTRALIA.— 

Sydney: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, P.O. Box 3952 GPO, A.M.P. Building, Circular 
Quay, Sydney. Territory includes States of New South Wales and Queensland, Capital 
Territory, Northern Territory, and Dependencies. 

Victoria: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Mobil Centre, 2 City Rd., South Melbourne, 
3205, Victoria. Territory includes States of Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia 
and Tasmania. 

Canberra: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Common- 
wealth Ave., Yarralumla 2600, Canberra ACT. 


Avustri1a.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 190, Obere Donaustrasse 49/51, 
1020, Vienna 2. Territory includes Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania. 


Be.Grum.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue dela Science, Brussels4. Territory 
includes Luxembourg. 


Braziu.— 
Rio de Janeiro: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Caixa Postal 2164-ZC-00, Edificio 
Metropol, Av. Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. 
Sao Paulo: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Caixa Postal 6034, Edificio 
Scarpa, Av. Paulista, 1765, 9 andar, Sado Paulo. 


Brirain.— 
London: Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, One Grosvenor 
Square, London, W1X OAB. Territory includes Gibraltar. 
Liverpool: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Bldg., Water Street 
Liverpool L2 3SY. Territory includes Midlands and North England. 
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Britain.—concluded 
Glasgow: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Cornhill House, 144 West George St., 
Glasgow C.2, Scotland. Territory includes Scotland. 


Belfast: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 15-17 Chichester St., Belfast BT1 4JB, 
Northern Ireland. Territory includes Northern Ireland. 


CryLton.—Commercial Division, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 1006, 
6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. 


Cuite.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Casilla 771, Agustinas 1225, Santiago. 


Co.tomB1A.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Apartado Aereo 8582, Edificio Banco de 
Los Andes, Carrera 10, No. 16-92, Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 


CusBa.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Gaveta 6125, Calle 30 No. 518 esquina 7 
Avenida, Miramar, Havana. i 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Chancery, Mickiewiczova 6, 
Prague 6. 


DrenmMarK.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen V. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 


Dominican Repusiic.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Apartado 1393, Edificio 
Copello 408, Calle El Conde, Santo Domingo. 


EvRoOPEAN CoMMUNITIES.—Mission of Canada to the European Communities, Canadian Embassy, 
35 rue de la Science, Brussels 4, Belgium. Territory includes European Economic Community, 
European Atomic Energy Community, European Coal and Steel Community. 


FRance.—Minister-Counsellor (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, Paris 8¢. 
Territory includes Algeria, Andorra, Monaco and Morocco. 


GERMANY.— 


Bad Godesberg: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kennedy-Allee 35, Bad Godes- 
berg. West Germany. ‘Territory includes States of Baden-Wuerttemberg, Bavaria, Hesse, 
Rhineland-Palatinate, Saar, West Berlin. 


Duesseldorf: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Koenigsallee 82, 4 Duesseldorf 1, 
West Germany. Territory includes State of North Rhine-Westphalia. 


Hamburg: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Esplanade 41-47, 2000 Hamburg 36, 
West Germany. Territory includes City States of Bremen and Hamburg; States of Lower 
Saxony and Schleswig—Holstein. 


GuanA.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 1639, 
E 115/3 Independence Ave., Accra. Territory includes Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Togo and Upper Volta. 


GreEEcE.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens 138. 
Territory includes Turkey. 


GuatTpMaLa.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 400, 5a Avenida 11-70, Zone 1, 
Guatemala City, C.A. Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama and Canal Zone. 


Hone Kona.—Senior Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 126, P & O Building, 
21-23, Des Voeux Rd., Central, Hong Kong. Territory includes Cambodia, People’s Republic 
of China, Laos, Macao and Viet-Nam. 


Inp1a.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, P.O. Box 11, 13 Golf Links Rd., New Delhil. Terri- 
tory includes Bhutan, Nepal and Sikkim. 


Iran.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, Bezrouke Bldg., Corner of 
Takht Jamshid Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran. 


IrELAND.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


IsRAEL.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 20140, 84 Hahashmonaim St., 
Tel Aviv. Territory includes Cyprus. 
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TraLty.— 


Rome: Minister-Counsellor (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. De Rossi 27, 00161 
Rome. ‘Territory includes Provinces of Toscana, Marche, Umbria, Lazio, Abruzzi—Molise, 
Puglia, Campania, Basilicata, Calabria, Sicilia and Sardegna. Other countries: Libya 
and Malta. 

Milan: Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, C.P. 3977, Via 
Vittor Pisani 19, 20124 Milan. Territory includes Provinces of Emilia-Romagna, Lom- 
en ae TOLER Ee Trentino-Alto Adige, Veneto, Liguria, Trieste, Valle D’Aosta and 

riuli- Venezia. 


Jamaica.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 1500, 
Tobago Rd., (corner Trafalgar Rd. and Knutsford Blvd.) Kingston 10. Territory includes 
Bahamas, British Honduras, Cayman Islands, Turks and Caicos Islands. 


JarpaN.—Minister (Commercial), Embassy of Canada, Akasaka Post Office, Tokyo 107. Territory 
includes Korea and Okinawa. 


Kenya.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 3778, 
Industrial Promotion Services Bldg., Kimathi St., Nairobi. Territory includes Malawi, Tan- 
zania, Uganda and Zambia. 


LeBanon.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Botte Postale 2300, Alpha Bldg., Rue 
Clemenceau, Beirut. Territory includes Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, People’s Republic of Southern 
Yemen (Aden), Persian Gulf area, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Trucial States and Yemen. 


Mataysta.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 990, 
A.J.A. Bldg., Ampang Road, Kuala Lumpur. Territory includes Brunei and Burma. 


Merxico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Apartado Postal 5-364, Melchor Ocampo 
463, Mexico 5, D.F. 


NETHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 7, The Hague. 


New Zratanp.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 

12-049, Wellington North ICI Building, Molesworth St., Wellington. Territory includes Cook 

Islands, Fiji, French Oceania, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, Tahiti, Tonga and Western 
Samoa. 


Nicerti.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 851, 
Niger House, Odunlami St., Lagos. Territory includes Dahomey, Gambia, Niger, Senegal 
and Sierra Leone. 


Norway.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens plass 5, Oslo1. Terri- 
tory includes Iceland. 


~ Paxistan.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Shahrazed, 


Islamabad. Territory includes Afghanistan. 


Pervu.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Casilla 1212, Edificio El Pacifico, Corner 
Avenida Arequipa and Plaza Washington, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


Pumrrrnes.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, P.O. Box 
1825, 1414 Roxas Blvd., Manila. Territory includes Republic of China (Taiwan). 


PorruGaLt.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Rosa Araujo, 2-7°, Lisbon2. Terri- 
tory includes Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and Portuguese Guinea. 


Puerto Rrco.—Consul and Trade Commissioner, El Convento Hotel, San Juan. Territory includes 
Dominican Republic, Haiti and U.S. Virgin Islands. 


_ Sivearore.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 845, 


International Building, 360 Orchard Rd., Singapore 1. ‘Territory includes Indonesia and 
Thailand. 


Sours Arrica.— 


Johannesburg: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 715, Mobil House, 
Corner Rissik and De Villiers Sts., Johannesburg. ‘Territory includes Provinces of Natal, 
Orange Free State and Transvaal. Other countries: Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malagasy, 
Mauritius, Mozambique, Reunion and Swaziland. 

Cape Town: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 683, African Life Centre, 
St. George’s St., Cape Town. Territory includes Cape Province. Other countries: St. 
Helena and South West Africa. 
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Spain.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Apartado 117, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de 
Jose Antonio 88, Madrid. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Spanish Sahara 
and Equatorial Guinea. 


SwepEn.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 14042, Kungsgatan 24, S-104 40 
Stockholm. Territory includes Finland. 


SwitzERLAND.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, 3000 Berne. 
Territory includes Liechtenstein and Tunisia. 


TRINIDAD AND Tosaco.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 
P.O. Box 1246, Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. Territory includes 
Barbados, Leeward and Windward Islands, French Guinea, Guadeloupe, Guyana, Marti- 

nique and Surinam. 


Union or Soviet Socrautist Repusiics.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 23 Starokon- 
yushenny Pereulok, Moscow. 


Unitep Aras Repusiic.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Kasr el Doubara Post 
Office, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, Garden City, Cairo, Egypt. Territory includes Ethiopia, 
Somali Republic and Sudan. 


Unitep Nations.—Permanent Mission of Canada to the United Nations, 866 United Nations Plaza, 
Suite 250, New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Unitep StTatTes.— 

Washington: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Territory includes District of Columbia. 

New York City: Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate Géneral, 680 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. Territory includes States of Connecticut, New Jersey 
(twelve northern counties) and New York. Other countries: Bermuda. 

Boston: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 500 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116. Territory includes States of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. Other countries: St. Pierre and Miquelon. 

Chicago: Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 310 South 
Michigan Ave., Suite 2000, Chicago, Ill. 60604. ‘Territory includes States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. 

Cleveland: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Illuminating Building, 
55 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. Territory includes State of Ohio. 

Dallas: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 2100 Adolphus Tower, 1412 
Main St., Dallas, Texas 75202. Territory includes States of Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

Detroit: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1920 First Federal Bldg.. 1001 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48226. Territory includes States of Michigan and Indiana. 

Los Angeles: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 90014. Territory includes States of Arizona, California (ten southern 
counties), and Clark County in Nevada. 

New Orleans: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Commercial Division, Canadian Consulate 
General, 2110 International Trade Mart, 2 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 70130. Territory 
includes States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Philadelphia: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 3 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. Territory includes States of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey 
(nine southern counties), Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. 

San Francisco: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Commercial Division, Canadian Consulate 
General, One Maritime Plaza, Golden Gate Center, San Francisco, Cal. 94111. Territory 
includes States of California (except the ten southern counties), Colorado, Hawaii, Nevada, 
(except Clark County), Utah and Wyoming. 

Seattle: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 1305 Tower Bldg., 
Seventh Avenue and Olive Way, Seattle, Wash. 98101. Territory includes States of Alaska, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington. ; 


Urucuay.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Casilla Postal 852, 1005 Calle Prudencia 
Vasquez y Vega, Montevideo. Territory includes Falkland Islands. 


VENEZUELA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Apartado del Este 62320, Avenida La 
shy peer 10, Ciudad Comercial Tamanaco, Caracas. Territory includes Netherlands 
illes. 


YuGostavia.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Proleterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade. 


Dutch housing experts observe logging 
operations on Vancouver Island. As part of 
a continuing campaign to introduce timber 
frame housing in the Netherlands, the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce in 
1968 brought a Housing Mission to Canada 
to study logging techniques, lumber and 
plywood manufacture and large-scale home- 
building methods. 


Recent Canadian Trade 
Missions abroad included 
a group of fourteen 
silverware and jewellery 
manufacturers who visited 
Australia to examine the 
market and display some 
of their products. 


Trade Fairs and Missions Branch.—It is the function of this Branch to manage 
the Department’s annual program of participation in trade fairs abroad and of outgoing 
and incoming trade missions. The Trade Fairs Abroad Division and the Trade Missions 
Division co-ordinate departmental activity in implementing these promotion programs and 
in organizing the trade fair exhibits and trade missions scheduled during the year. The 
Branch Director acts as chairman of the departmental committees that select the program 
and the Division Chiefs preside over working committees appointed to handle detailed 
planning. The Branch also provides liaison with Trade Commissioner Service posts abroad, 
trade associations in Canada, provincial governments and other federal departments or 
agencies in the development of trade promotion programs. In 1968 the Department 
sponsored exhibits at 47 trade fairs in ten countries, including Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan and the United States. Some 400 Canadian companies participated in this program 
and their products were seen by over 16,000,000 visitors to the fairs. 


The trade missions program for 1968 produced 22 trade missions. Divided into 
incoming and outgoing formal missions, the Department sponsored 13 trade missions rep- 
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resenting over 100 foreign businessmen from Yugoslavia, Romania, Poland, France, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Kuwait, Iran, Portugal, India, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Colombia, Chile, Peru and Argentina, while Canadian businessmen visited Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, the U.S.S.R., Mexico, Jamaica, Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa in nine organized missions. The Department’s formal trade 
missions program was further supplemented by a program for incoming trade visitors 
under which over 50 foreign businessmen and government officials from 15 different 
countries received assistance to visit industries in Canada. 


Trade Policy Service.—The Office of Trade Relations, together with the Office of 
Commodity Trade Policy, which was established in September 1966, forms the Trade 
Policy Service of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


The main function of the Office of Trade Relations is to safeguard and improve terms 


of access for Canadian exporters in foreign markets. ‘The Office is concerned with the 
conduct of Canadian trade relations with other countries, including the negotiation and 
administration of trade agreements and Canadian participation in international conferences 
and meetings dealing with trade and economic matters. It endeavours to find practical 
solutions for tariff problems and other difficulties encountered in foreign markets by 
Canadian exporters and, as a service to exporters, provides expert information, advice and 
assistance on foreign tariffs, import and exchange controls, documentation requirements 
and other foreign governmental regulations affecting Canada’s trade. The Office also has 
responsibilities in relation to the export financing facilities available for the development of 
exports of Canadian capital equipment. The Area Divisions of the Office—Common- 
wealth, United States, Europe, Latin American and Asia and Middle East—are the central 
points of contact between Canada’s Trade Commissioners abroad and the Department 
in Ottawa. 


The Office of Commodity Trade Policy has two main areas of interest: it makes 
detailed commodity studies to ensure that the development of Canadian trade and related 
policies reflects the key role of export in the economy, and it has the responsibility for 
international commodity policy work, including the negotiation of international commodity 
arrangements and related activities. 


Transportation and Trade Services Branch.—The functions of this Branch relate 
to freight transportation matters, export and import controls, trade directories, the ad- 
ministration of the seven Regional Offices and the provision of general guidance to firms 
seeking entry into the export field. These activities are conducted by three Divisions: 
the Transportation Division is concerned primarily with industrial transportation from the 
export shipper’s point of view, with policies and practices affecting the movement of 
international trade, and with developments and trends in shipping services and freight 
rates; the Export and Import Permits Division administers the controls established under 
the Export and Import Permits Act; and the Regional Offices and Trade Services Division 
administers the Department’s Regional Offices and compiles the Exporters’ Directory, a 
confidential directory of firms engaged in or seriously interested in exporting commodities 
or. services. 


Commodity Branches.—The Commodities and Industries Services include three 
commodity Branches—the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, the Industrial Materials 
Branch and the Manufacturing Industries and Engineering Branch. These Branches 
provide the main link between industry and the Department; they maintain close contact 
with the business community so as to be familiar with production and supply conditions 
throughout the country. Emphasis is placed on the search for products and services, 
the sale of which can be promoted abroad. 


_ The Agriculture and Fisheries Branch is organized into five Divisions to cover fisheries, 
grain, livestock and animal products, plant products, and commodity arrangements and 
markets development. The Industrial Materials Branch is composed of three Divisions to 
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handle chemicals, forest products and metals and minerals. The Manufacturing Industries 
and Engineering Branch is organized into five Divisions responsible for appliances and 
commercial machinery, electrical and electronic equipment, mechanical equipment and 
engineering, textiles and consumer goods, and transportation equipment; a project division 
is responsible for specialized studies. These Divisions are staffed by commodity officers 
who are specialists in their fields and are available to assist Canadian businessmen. 


Commodity officers visit manufacturing plants and production facilities, attend and 
address meetings of business associations and study groups and prepare product reports 
and market surveys. They constitute the principal channel through which information 
on Canadian products and services reaches Canadian Trade Commissioners abroad and a 
channel through which information on sales opportunities in countries abroad is dissem- 
inated to industry in Canada. They continually analyse reports from Trade Commissioners 
abroad to determine potential markets for commodities and services of interest to Canadian 
industry. In co-operation with the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, they 
assist in making arrangements for the display of commodities in trade fairs throughout the 
world to introduce Canadian products into new markets. They organize and accompany 
departmental trade missions and serve as delegates to international commodity conferences 
to study world market conditions and to consider corrective adjustments. 


Publicity Branch.—The function of the Publicity Branch is to stimulate interest in 
Canadian products in foreign markets and to encourage Canadian manufacturers to look 
beyond domestic horizons. Advertising, public relations and publicity techniques are 
used in varying combinations to accomplish these objectives. Advertising, periodicals, 
booklets, brochures and other printed matter are used in direct support of trade fairs and 
missions; news releases, radio tape recordings and television film clips are employed to 
inform Canadians of foreign trade opportunities and successes. 

The Branch is composed of six Divisions. The Foreign Operations Division plans 
and executes the major activities concerning trade fairs and in-store promotions. Working 
closely with them is the Editorial Division which employs writers and editors to prepare 
promotional material, and the Art Division which is responsible for design, production and 
technical work. The Media Relations Division prepares and distributes press releases, 
articles, photographs, speeches and background material to newspapers, radio and television 
stations, magazines and the Canadian trade press. It provides publicity material for 
distribution abroad and produces and distributes films and television film clips to promote 
interest in Canada as a supplier of many commodities. The Canada Courier Division 
produces Canada Courier, an illustrated, eight-page international trade promotion news- 
paper, published on behalf of Canadian exporters to promote products and services abroad. 
It has a circulation of 97,000 and is distributed in more than 100 countries. The English 
edition is published six times a year and the French, Spanish and German editions twice 
annually. The Foreign Trade Division publishes the magazine Foreign Trade, fortnightly, 
and Commerce extérieur, monthly. These journals, designed to help Canadian exporters, 
contain information on overseas markets, tariffs and exchange rates as well as other 
pertinent trade data. 


Office of Tourism.—The Office of Tourism comprises the Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau and the Travel Industry Branch. The Bureau is charged with promoting 
travel to Canada from other countries; the Branch is concerned with the study and analysis 
of the Canadian travel industry, including Federal Government activities in support of 
tourism. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—The Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
is in operation to encourage tourist travel to Canada and to co-ordinate the tourist promo- 
tion conducted by the provinces, transportation companies and national, regional and local 
tourist associations. The Bureau undertakes extensive tourist advertising campaigns 
abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television outlets, and handles about 2,000,000 inquiries a year from potential visitors to 
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Canada. Offices are operated in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Rochester, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Washington, Hartford, Pittsburgh and Seattle in the United States; the Bureau also has 
representation in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Mexico City, 
Tokyo, and Sydney, Australia. 


Travel Industry Branch.—The Branch is concerned primarily with the domestic travel 
industry. Its duties entail close examination of the nature and extent of tourist facilities 
and services in Canada and appraisal of their adequacy to meet visitor expectations; the 
study of federal, provincial and private programs and policies related to the growth and 
development of the travel industry; assessment of industry strengths, weaknesses and 
problems; and the preparation of advice to the Minister on ways and means to aid the 
industry. Close liaison is maintained with federal and provincial departments and 
agencies having activities related to travel and tourism and with major elements of the 
private sector of the Canadian travel industry. 


The Branch also keeps under review the tourism and travel policies and practices of 
other countries, studies trends and developments in international tourism, and concerns 
itself with the activities of international organizations and agencies involved with tourism 
so far as Canada’s interests may be related. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation was established under 
the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) 
and is administered by a Board of Directors that includes the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Finance. It operates in two fields—export 
credits insurance and long-term export financing. 


Insurance is available to all persons or corporations carrying on business in Canada 
to cover export sales made on customary credit terms. It provides protection against 
risks involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or distribution of goods, or the 
rendering of engineering, construction, technical or similar services. The main risks 
covered include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange 
restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation 
of an import licence or an export licence or the imposition of restrictions on the import or 
export of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the 
buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. The in- 
surance is available under three main classifications—general commodities, capital goods 
and services. General commodities policies cover a policyholder’s export sales to all 
countries for a period of one year, and are renewable. Two types are available: the 
contracts policy, which insures an exporter against loss from the time he books an order 
until payment is received; or the shipments policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium 
and covering the exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. Insurance 
of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, heavy machinery, 
etc., where extended credit up to a maximum of five years may be necessary. Specific 
policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods but the general terms and condi- 
tions are the same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. Specific policies 
are also issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar service contracts 
entered into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries who have agreed to 
purchase such services. The Corporation may also extend unconditional guarantees to 
Canadian chartered banks which will agree to provide non-recourse financing to insured 
exporters who have sold capital equipment abroad on medium-term credit. 


The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis, the exporter retaining a 
small percentage of the risk involved, and the same principle operates in the distribution 
of recoveries obtained after the payment of a claim. When, in the opinion of the Minister 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce, a proposed transaction is in the national interest but 


F-5s for the Royal Nether- 
inds Air Force coming off the 
roduction line at Canadair, 
lontreal. These twin-jet 
ictical aircraft, also produced 
»r the Canadian Armed Forces 
; CF-5s, are capable of level 
ight supersonic speed and are 
eally suited for close support, 
l-altitudes photo-reconnais- 
ince and interceptor roles. 


Heavy tracked vehicles 
built in a Calgary plant 
being inspected before 
shipment fo the Soviet 
Union—they are part of a 
million-dollar order for 
vehicles ranging in size 
from two to 30 fons, 
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would impose upon the Corporation a liability for a term or in an amount in excess of that 
normally undertaken, the Corporation may be authorized by the Governor in Council to 
enter into a contract of insurance at the Government’s risk. 


The Corporation also administers direct financing facilities available under the Act in 
cases where export sales involving capital goods are of such a nature as to warrant credit 
terms in excess of five years. The Corporation, when authorized by the Governor in 
Council, buys the promissory notes or other negotiable instruments of the foreign purchaser. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British Prefer- 
ential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Commonwealth 
countries have trade agreements with Canada that provide for rates of duty, on certain 
specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates and 
lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 
countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 
portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 


There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under all 
Tariffs, 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act provides that the value for duty of imported 
goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as established in the home market of the 
exporter at the time when and place from which the goods are shipped directly to Canada 
when sold “‘(a) to purchasers located at that place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s 
length and who are at the same or substantially the same trade level as the importer, and 
(b) in the same or substantially the same quantities for home consumption in the ordinary 
course of trade under competitive conditions’”’. In cases where like goods are not sold for — 
home consumption but similar goods are sold, the value for duty shall be the cost of pro- 
duction of the goods imported plus an amount for gross profit equal in percentage to that 
earned on the sale of similar goods in the country of export. ' The value for duty ordinarily 
may not be less than the amount for which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, 
exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the country of export. Internal 


* Information relating to rate of duty, value for duty and anti-dumping duty is available from the Department 
ms Seay ne Customs and Excise, which administers the Customs Act, the Customs Tariff and the Anti- 
umping Act. 
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taxes in the country of export (when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping 
goods to Canada and similar charges do not normally form part of the value for duty. 
There are, of course, further provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Anti-dumping Act.—Canada’s Anti-dumping Act (SC 1968-69, c. 10) provides, in 
brief, that where goods are dumped, i.e., the export price is less than the normal value, and 
such dumping has caused, is causing, or is likely to cause material injury to the production 
of like goods in Canada, or has materially retarded or is materially retarding the establish- 
ment of the production in Canada of like goods as determined by the Anti-dumping Tri- 
bunal, there shall be levied, collected and paid an anti-dumping duty. This anti-dumping 
duty is in an amount equal to the margin of dumping of the entered goods. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff 
and applies to imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods 
to be consumed in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are described 
in the Appendix to this volume, under the heading of Departments, Boards, Commissions 
etc. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Dec. 1, 1968 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries ; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements providing for 
exchange of preferential rates are: Australia, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Guyana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward and the Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
New Zealand, Britain and its dependent territories, and Malawi. Canada also exchanges 
preferences with Ceylon, Cyprus, Malaysia and Malta and accords preferences to India, 
Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia and Sierra Leone. Many 
of these countries are also members of the GATT. In addition, Canada has trade agree- 
ments with Ireland and South Africa under which preferences are exchanged. 


Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the General Agreement into force on Jan. 
1, 1948. The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and the exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties, and lays down rules and 
regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. 


At the beginning of April 1968, there were 76 full members inthe GATT. These coun- 
tries and the effective dates of their accession are indicated in the following list. In addition, 
Tunisia and the United Arab Republic were provisional members. The GATT is applied 
on a de facto basis to a number of newly independent states—Algeria, Botswana, Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo, Lesotho, Maldive Islands, Cambodia, Mauritius, Mali, 
Singapore and Zambia—pending decisions as to their future commercial policies. 


Trade relations between Canada and a number of other countries are governed by 
trade agreements of various kinds, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment under 
Orders in Council, by continuation to newly independent states of the same treatment 
originally negotiated with the countries previously responsible for their commercial rela- 
tions, and by even less formal arrangements. 
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TNariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries 


as at Dec. 1, 1968 


Country 


INUATRATIAT Saar ce ate ete ati 


IBARBADOS Sc ccsrm cron ieee seit 


BOTS WANA Str ie cneace tn sereere 


BRITATN (yeh ano one heehee: 


(Op WaKoN Me asaddupeonpacHeedn ae 


CoMMON WEALTH CARIBBEAN 
(Banamas, BERMUDA, 
British Honduras, 

THE LEEWARD ISLANDS, 
AND THE WIND WARD 
ISLANDS). 


GUYANA Ge es note ere 


VARCAICAL een ert Cre eae enn eee eee 


Agreement 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 12, 1960; 
in force June 30, 1960. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Relations are based on Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective Nov. 30, 1966. 


GATT: de facto application pending 
Botswana’s decision on commercial 
policy. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, 1937, 
effective Sept. 1, 1937; modified by 
exchanges of letters Nov. 16, 1938 and 
Oct. 20, 1947. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


Canada-British West Indies Trade Agree- 
ment signed July 6, 1925, in force Apr. 
30, 1927; Canadian notice of termina- 
tion of Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by 
notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which con- 
tinued the Agreement. Protocol signed 
July 8, 1966 continues ad interim and 
amends Part I of the Canada-British 
West Indies Trade Agreement; termi- 
nates Part II of that Agreement and 
incorporates a number of additional 
provisions. Bermuda, British Hon- 
duras and the Leeward and the Wind- 
ward Islands participate in GATT. 


GATT effective Aug. 16, 1960. 
GATT effective Feb. 18, 1965. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. 


Relations are based on the Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective July 5, 1966. 


Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally ac- 
corded British preferential treatment 
without contractual obligation. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


Relations are based on Canada-West 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 
bean). 

GATT effective Aug. 6, 1962. 


GATT effective Dec. 12, 1963. 


Tariff Treatment 


Agreement includes schedules of tariff 
rates and margins and exchange of 
British preferential rates on items not 
scheduled. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


The parties exchange specified tariff 
preferences. 


Canada and Botswana exchange pref- 
erential tariff treatment. 


Various concessions are granted by each 
country including exchange of prefer- 
ential tariff rates. The Agreement (as 
modified) includes provisions relating 
to the Colonies, Dependencies and 
Trusteeships. / 


Canada and Ceylon exchange preferential 
tariff treatment. 


The parties exchange specified tariff 
preferences. 


Canada exchanges preferential tariff 
treatment with Cyprus. 


Canada and Gambia exchange prefer- 
ential tariff treatment. 


Canada accords British preferential 
treatment to Ghana (except on cocoa 
beans). Ghana extends most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Canada. 


The parties exchange specified tariff 
preferences. 


Canada accords British preferential 
treatment to India. India extends most- 
favoured-nation treatment to Canada. 


The parties exchange specified tariff 
preferences. 


Canada accords British preferential tariff 
treatment to Kenya. Kenya extends 
most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Canada. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries 


as at Dec. 1, 1968—concluded 


NiTeD Repus.ic or 


Country 


Pielstsse =\sly viel ale siasleies ale 6 


Agreement 


GATT: de facto a 
Lesotho’s decision on commercial 
policy. 


the 1958 Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the former Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

GATT effective July 6, 1964. 


Relations continue to be governed b 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1963. 


Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1964. 


Trade Agreement si 
in force May 24, 1932. 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed by 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain. 
GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. 


Canada unilaterally accords British pref- 
erential treatment without contractual 
obligation. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


Canada does not recognize the present 
Government of Rhodesia. 


TANZANIA. 


Trade Agreement with Britain of 1937. 
GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. 


Malawi and Canada observe the terms of|Canada exchanges 


Relations continue to be governed by|Canada 


Tariff Treatment 


pplication pending|Canada and Lesotho exchange prefer- 


ential tariff treatment. 


preferential tariff 


treatment with Malawi. 


y|Canada and Malaysia exchange prefer- 


ential tariff treatment. 


exchanges British preferential 
treatment with Malta. 


gned Apr. 23, 1932;/The parties exchange specific preferences 


on scheduled goods and reciprocally 
grant British preferential rates on items 
not scheduled. May be terminated on 
six months notice. 


Canada accords British preferential treat- 


ment to Nigeria. Nigeria extends most- 
favoured-nation treatment to Canada. 


Canada accords British preferential treat- 


ment to Pakistan. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Effective Nov. 11, 1965, Canada with- 


drew preferential treatment from 
Rhodesian goods, making them liable 
to the general tariff rate. 


Effective Dec. 31, 1965, Rhodesia with- 


drew preferential treatment from 
Canadian goods and required that they 
pay the most-favoured-nation rate. 


Relations continue to be governed by|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. Canada accords British prefer- 
ential treatment to Sierra Leone. 
Sierra Leone extends most-favoured- 
nation treatment to Canada. 


GATT: de facto application pending|Canada and Singapore exchange prefer- 


Singapore’s decision on commercial 
policy. 
Relations are based on Canada-West|T 


Indies Trade Agreement and protocol 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 


ean). 
GATT effective Aug. 31, 1962. 


GATT effective Oct. 9, 1962. C 


GATT effective for Tanganyika Dec. 9,|C 
1961 and extended to Zanzibar upon 
formation of United Republic Apr. 23, 
1964. 


GATT: de facto application pending|C 
Zambian decision on commercial 
policy. 


ential treatment. 


he parties exchange specified tariff 
preferences. 


anada accords British preferential 
tariff treatment to Uganda. Uganda 
extends most-favoured-nation tariff 
treatment to Canada. 


anada accords British preferential tariff 
treatment to the United Republic of 
Tanzania. Tanzania extends most- 
favoured-nation tariff treatment to 
Canada. 


anada accords British preferential treat- 
ment to Zambia. Zambia extends 
most-favoured-nation tariff treatment 
to Canada. 


ee ee eee ee ee 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 


as at Dec. 1, 1968 


Country 


Bene.tux (BELGIUM- 


Agreement 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Algeria. Algeria main- 
tains a de facto application of the GATT. 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, 1941; 
provisionally in force Nov. 15, 1941. 
GATT effective Oct. 11, 1967. 


GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. 


Convention of Commerce with Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union (includ- 
ing Belgian colonies) entered into effect 
Oct. 22, 1924. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Tariff Treatment 


Since the creation of Algeria as an inde- 
pendent state in 1962, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on one years 
notice. 


NETHERLANDS-LUXEMBOURG |(See Belgium-Luxembourg and Nether- 


Customs UNIon). 


(CAMMROOND sere arfeisic: casts cineoie ste 


lands.) 

Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 

ing and definitively on Apr. 16, 1948. 
GATT effective July 31, 1948. 


renewed to Oct. 8, 1969. 


GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


GATT effective July 1, 1962. 


1933 applied to Cambodia. 


Although not a full member, Cambodia 
takes part in the work of GATT under 


a special arrangement, 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted 
Article 15 of U.K.-Bolivia Treaty of 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 1941; 
provisionally in force from date of sign- 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 8, 1963 and 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and undertaking by Bulgaria to 
purchase a minimum of 200,000 metric 
tons of wheat or equivalent in flour 
during the three years validity of the 
Agreement. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 

Canada grants most-favoured-nation 

treatment. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement ot|Since the creation of Cambodia as an 


independent state in 1955, Canada has 
continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


1933 applied to Cameroon. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 


ment. 


Centra. AFRIcAN Repusuic...|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


1933 applied to Central African Re- 


public. 
GATT effective Aug. 14, 1960. 


1933 applied to Chad. 
GATT effective Aug. 11, 1960. 


provisionally in force Oct. 15, 1941, and 
definitively on Oct. 29, 1943. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946. 
Covers the territory of China and 
Taiwan. 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 1941; 


ment. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 


CONS a 


Conao (BRAzZAVILLE).......... 


ConGo (LEOPOLDVILLE)........ 


DENMARK (INCLUDING 
GREENLAND). 


DomInican REPUBLIC.......... 


REO OE, tae Sere sar oh cee ae 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER- 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 


Germany, FepERAL 
REpPvBLIc oF. 


as at Dee. 1, 1968—continued 


Agreement Tariff Treatment 


ihn a a 


Treaty of Commerce with Britain of Feb.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treate 
16, 1866, applies to Canada. Modified] ment. May be terminated on three 
by protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and ex- months notice. 
change of notes Dec. 30, 1938. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applies to Congo (Brazzaville). ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 15, 1960. 


Belgo-Canadian Convention of Com- 
merce of 1924 applied to Congo (Leo- 
poldville). 

Maintains a de facto application of the 
GATT 


Since the Congo’s independence in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950;|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. ment. May be terminated on three 

months notice. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Convention of Commerce signed Mar. 15,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1928; in force Nov. 14, 1928. ment. 
GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Dahomey. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 1, 1960. 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce with|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and July 11, ment. Declaration of May 9, 1912 
1670, apply to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. tion by Dominions on one years notice. 


Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 1940; in/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 22, 1941. ment. 
GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950; in/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Dec. 1, 1950. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


(See United Arab Republic.) 


Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937; in/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Nov. 17, 1937. ment. May be terminated on four 
months notice. 


Exchange of notes effective June 3, 1955.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17, 1948;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
effective Nov. 17, 1948. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed May 12, 1933; in]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force June 10, 1933. Exchange of notes} ment including scheduled concessions. 
of Sept. 29, 1934, and additional proto-| May be terminated on three months 
col of Feb. 26, 1935. notice. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Gabon. ment. 

GATT effective Aug. 17, 1960. 

GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of J uly|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
24-28, 1947. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. months notice. 


Korea, REPUBLIC OF 


SAT ec Renee Bae ay. 


23-28, 1948; effective Apr. 28, 1948. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to the Ivory Coast. 
GATT effective Aug. 7, 1960. 


Agreement on Commerce signed Mar. 31, 
1954; effective June 7, 1954. 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. 


Trade Agreement signed Dec. 20, 1966. 
GATT effective Apr. 14, 1967. 


GATT effective June 18, 1961. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Dec. 1, 1968—continued 
Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
GEBRBNLAND iz, Romeseyae Kester avis Be (See Denmark.) 
GUUATEMAGAT sacn.cc Sinole « cr ugeny mens Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 1937; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 14, 1939. ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 
(QUIN Ae necclaake saiemsiecaee-n sates Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of/Since the creation of Guinea as an inde- 
1933 applied to Guinea. pendent state in 1958, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
ELATEY 55. toe ee eT aa reais Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937; in}/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 10, 1939. ment. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 
HONDURAS se Santeria dee nta.tc Exchange of notes signed July 11, 1956,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
effective July 18, 1956. Ratified in} ment. May be terminated on three 
Honduras Sept. 5, 1956. months notice. 
TRGNGART has sittacacinduasanitcite Trade Agreement signed June 11, 1964 for|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
three-year period. ment and undertaking by Hungary to 
Renewed Aug. 9, 1968 for a further three] purchase Canadian goods to a value of 
years from date of renewal. $15,000,000 during the three-year valid- 
ity of new Agreement. 
LGHAN Daa loca in ee cialis Although there is no contractual obliga-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
tion, Canada and Iceland adhere tothe} ment. 
terms of a treaty originally concluded 
between Denmark and Britain on Feb. 
13, 1660. 
GATT effective Apr. 21, 1968. 
INDONESIAG en erees Ses Aeeaee 8 GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
TRAN cepbicedeevtiadshaacan Nd Special arrangement by Order in Council/Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Feb. 1, 1951. tariff rates as long as Iran accords re- 
Tran accorded most-favoured-nation| ciprocal treatment. 
treatment from Sept. 5, 1956. 
TRAQ\S: cen: Setembro eee Special arrangement by Order in Council|Exchange of most-favoured-nation tariff 
effective Sept. 15, 1951. treatment. 
STR TAIN aD eek an cattle tec el oe torre Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in}Canada grants British preferential tariff 
force Jan. 2, 1933. in return for some bindings of tariff 
Modified by exchange of letters on Dec.| rates, preferential rates where such 
21 A967. 9. exist and for most-favoured-nation 
GATT effective Dec. 22, 1967. rates on non-preferential items. May 
be terminated on six months notice. 
TSRART 2 .PASeeREeh .b8.. SR. GATT effective July 5, 1962. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
Ivaty Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of Apr.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since independence of Kuwait in June 
1961, Canada has continued to accord 
most-favoured-nation treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Dec. 1, 1968—continued 


— ————————————————————————————————————— ————— 


Country Agreement 

“AE ie oe Franeco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Laos. 

2 TOT ee Special arrangement by Order in Council 
of Nov. 19, 1946. 

MEMBPR Geet Fs eco a Sa ors alc s's'e Special arrangement by Order in Council 
effective Mar. 1, 1955. 

LAECHTENSTEIN ..........00..0% (See Switzerland.) 

TGRMMBOURG....0.5600500c0068 (See Belgium-Luxembourg.) 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Malagasy Republic. 
GATT effective June 25, 1960. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Mali. 
Mali maintains a de facto application of 


the GATT. 

PEMSIEERETANTAS cc 5.6 5.6 1 cicisie eer ieicra Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 

1933 applied to Mauritania. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 

ETS ETS a eS ae ee Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 1946; in 
force provisionally same date. Rati- 
fications exchanged on May 6, 1947; 
definitively in force 30 days from that 
date. 

_ EL ECC 4 a a eed ie ae Various agreements relating to former 
French, Spanish and _ International 
Zones of Morocco. 

NETHERLANDS...) . 282. 0 Convention of Commerce of July 11, 1924. 
Suspended during war; reinstated by 
exchange of notes Feb. 1 and 5, 1946. 
Includes Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

MICARRGUAS, |... 07. Sees eae Tt. Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 1946; in 

force provisionally same date. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 

1 EES ggrherapline amrcerenae tee paprarant t Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 

1933 applied to Niger. 
GATT effective Aug. 3, 1960. 

OAT ae ios, i, cern 38958) Convention of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion with U.K. of Mar. 18, 1826, applied 
to Canada. 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. 

DESC ae eT ete e Be Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted 
Article 12 of U.K.-Panama Treaty of 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. Treaty 
terminated in 1942. 

Oe oo ar re Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; in force 
June 21, 1940. 

Smet eo AL 2a.e eawe - .-|GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. 


Tariff Treatment 


Since the creation of Laos as an independ- 
ent state in 1955, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
tariff rates as long as Lebanon accords 
reciprocal treatment. 

Canada grants most-fayoured-nation 

treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Mali as an independ- 
ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Since the creation of Morocco as an in- 
dependent state in 1956, Canada has 
continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on one 
years notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Convention of May 16, 1913 
provides means for separate termina- 
tion by Dominions on one years notice. 


While contractual obligation has expired, 
Canada and Panama continue to ex- 
change most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
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Country 
IPEIEIPPINES een Sooo at aes 
ROLAND laevacontivivd cexaysreniote snes arte 


PorTUGAL, PORTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PoRTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


RoMANIA 


RWANDA 


SENEGAT tyes ote cion Gooner 


SourH AFRICA 


SPAIN AND SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


SwEDEN 


S wITZERLAND 


Agreement 


No agreement. 


Convention of Commerce signed July 3, 
1935, in force Aug. 15, 1936. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1967. 


Trade Agreement signed May 28, 1954 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de- 
finitively in force on ratification Apr. 
29, 1955. 

GATT effective May 6, 1962. 


Trade Agreement signed Mar. 22, 1968. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1966. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Senegal. 
GATT effective June 20, 1960. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; 
in force Oct. 13, 1932. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; effec- 
tive retroactively from July 1, 1935. 
GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has adhered to 
U.K.-Spain Treaty of Commerce of 
Oct. 31, 1922. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26, 1954, 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de- 
finitively in force on ratification June 
30, 1955. 

GATT effective Aug. 29, 1963. 


U.K.-Sweden Convention of Commerce 
and Navigation of Mar. 18, 1826 applies 
to Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


U.K.-Switzerland Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Reciprocal Establish- 
ment of Sept. 6, 1855 applies to Canada. 
By exchange of notes Liechtenstein in- 
cluded under terms of this Agreement, 
effective July 14, 1947. 

GATT effective Aug. 1, 1966. 


Special Arrangement by Order in Council 
of Nov. 19, 1946. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Togo. 
GATT effective Apr. 27, 1960. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Tunisia. 

Punisia has acceded to GATT provision- 
ally. 


Tariff Treatment 


Canada and Philippines continue to ex- 


change most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment (excluding preferences accorded 
by the Philippines to the United 
States) without contractual obligation. 


Canada __ grants 
treatment. 


most-favoured-nation 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Remains in effect for two years 
from ratification and thereafter unless 
terminated on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and Romanian undertaking to 
purchase Canadian goods to value of 
$9,000,000 during three-year validity 
of Trade Agreement, 


Canada _ grants 
treatment. 


most-favoured-nation 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Exchange of British preferential rates on 
scheduled items. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Supplements and amends U.K.-Spain 
Treaty of Commerce. Remains in 
effect for three years from ratification, 
and thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Declaration of Nov. 27, 1911 
provides means for separate termination 
by the Dominions on one years notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat-’ 
ment. Convention of Mar. 30, 1914 
provides means for separate termina- 
tion by the Dominions on one years 
notice. 


Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
tariff rates as long as Syria accords 
reciprocal treatment. 


Since the creation of Togo as an independ- 
ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Since the creation of Tunisia as an inde- 
pendent state in 1956, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries 
as at Dec. 1, 1968—concluded 


Country 


TURKEY 


Union or Soviet 
Socratist REPUBLICS. 


Unitep AraAB REPUBLIC 
(Eq@yrpt). 


Unitep States 


REO OSI eS cen os ok as le 


Urvuauay 


RMNTM PRA os by wis So Siaie 


Vret-Nam 


Agreement 


Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, 1948; in 
effect Mar. 15, 1948. __ 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29, 1956, 
renewed for another three years Apr. 
18, 1960 and again for the same period 
on Sept. 16, 1963 and again for the same 
period on June 20, 1966 (the extension to 
be valid from Apr. 18, 1966). 


Exchange of notes Noy. 26 and Dec. 3, 
1952; in force Dee. 3, 1952. 

The United Arab Republic has acceded 
provisionally to the GATT. 


Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 1938; 
suspended as long as both countries 
continue to be contracting parties to 
GATT. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applies to Upper Volta. 
GATT effective Aug. 5, 1960. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 1936; in 
force May 15, 1940. Additional protocol 
signed Oct. 19, 1953. 

GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


Modus vivendi signed and brought into 
force Oct. 11, 1950. 


Franeo-Canadian Trade Agreement of 
1933 applied to Viet-Nam. 


Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, 
accepted Article 30 of U.K.-Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of }May 12, 1927; in 
force Aug. 9, 1928. 

GATT effective Aug. 25, 1966. 


Tariff Treatment 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment and undertaking by U.S.S.R. to 
purchase a minimum of 6,375,000 long 
tons of wheat and flour during the three- 
year period of validity of the extended 
agreement. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Most-favoured-nation treatment 


changed. 


€Xe- 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


Most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Made for one year subject to 
annual renewal. 


Since the creation of Viet-Nam as an 
independent state in 1955, Canada has 
continued to accord most-favoured- 
nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 


PART IV.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES* 


Canada’s Centennial celebrations, especially Expo 67, attracted a record number of 


visitors during 1967 and receipts from these visitors exceeded $1,250,000,000. Also, for 
perhaps the same reason, there was some curtailment in the number of Canadians travelling 
abroad and the amount spent on such travel was estimated at $900,000,000, unchanged 
from 1966. Thus, a surplus of $400,000,000 on travel account was estimated for 1967, in 
sharp contrast to the deficit of $60,000,000 recorded for 1966. 


Close to 40,000,000 non-residents entered Canada from the United States in 1967, an 
increase of 13.2 p.c. over the previous year, and their expenditures in Canada, at some 


* Prepared in the Travel Statistics Section, Economic Accounts Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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$1,164,000,000, made up the bulk of the total travel receipts, a gain of 59.5 p.c. over 1966. 
Canadians returning from visits to the United States numbered 32,500,000 compared with 
34,700,000 in 1966 and their estimated payments remained almost unchanged at $629,000,- 
000. In 1967, the surplus on travel account with the United States surged to $536,000,000 
compared with a credit of $102,000,000 in 1966. 


The number of overseas visitors entering Canada was also exceptionally high in 1967; 
at 539,000, they outnumbered Canadians returning from overseas countries by 17,000. 
However, the higher outlay made by each Canadian on a trip overseas brought their total 
travel payments to $274,000,000, a sum considerably above the estimated receipts in 
Canada from overseas visitors, which approached $150,000,000; in 1966, Canadian travel 
payments overseas amounted to $272,000,000 and receipts from overseas visitors $110,000,- 
000. The balance of payments on travel account with countries other than the United 
States again stood in a debit position in 1967, although the deficit at $124,000,000, was more 
favourable than the previous year’s record of $162,000,000. 


Travel Between Canada and the United States.—Almost 39,976,000 United 
States residents spent an estimated $1,164,223,000 in Canada in 1967, including 24,511,000 
persons entering and leaving on the same day (excursionists and commuters) who spent 
$124,474,000. The latter short-term traffic formed 61 p.c. of the total entries but only 
11 p.c. of the aggregate expenditures. Travellers remaining one or more nights, who may 
be referred to as tourists, numbered 15,464,400 and spent an estimated $1,039,749,000— 
39 p.c. of the volume and 89 p.c. of the expenditures. 


The most important means of transportation used to enter Canada was the automobile. 
In 1967, 12,212,800 cars carried 31,582,700 United States travellers to Canada, an increase 
of 17.5 p.c. in the number of persons compared with 1966. Of the total, 12,597,200 auto- 
mobile visitors stayed one or more nights in Canada and during their visits spent $662,600,- 
000, over 50 p.c. of the total receipts from the United States. Significant gains in numbers 
were also shown by other means of travel from the United States—1,457,800 persons came 
by bus, more than double the 1966 traffic; 1,177,100 came by ’plane, 65.8 p.c. over 1966; 
309,300 came by rail, 10.1 p.c. fewer than in 1966; and 607,100 came by boat, an increase 
of 10.1 p.c. Persons entering by bus spent $161,000,000, by air $177,000,000, by rail 
$33,000,000, and by boat $12,600,000. 


Travel payments to the United States (excluding Hawaii) by Canadian travellers 
amounted to $616,000,000 in 1967. As stated above, Canadian residents returning from 
the United States after a visit were down in number from 34,679,900 in 1966 to 32,499,900 
in 1967. The decrease occurred in the short-term category; 24,708,900 left and returned on 
the same day, about 10 p.c. fewer than in 1966, and spent $59,154,000 in the United States; 
7,791,000 remained one or more nights and spent an estimated $557,150,000, an increase of 
7.4 p.c. in volume and a slight decrease in expenditures compared with 1966. 


A voluntary questionnaire survey was used to secure information on the travel habits of 
Canadians travelling in the United States during 1967. The results showed that 41.3 p.c. of 
those replying were residents of Ontario and their expenditures made up 45.2 p.c. of the 
total payments to that country. Quebec accounted for 20.0 p.c. of the numbers and 24.3 
p.c. of the expenditures. Of those responding, some 53.3 p:c. stated holiday or recreation 
as the reason for travelling to the United States, 26.6 p.c. visited friends or relatives, and 
7.9 p.c. indicated business as the reason. The highest percentage of holiday trips (63) was 
reported by Quebec residents, and the highest percentage of visits to friends or relatives 
(29) and business trips (10) were attributed to re-entries in Ontario. 
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1.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, 1958-67 


Be ae - Ee — oe Excess of a, 
ear ravellers |Expenditure| Travelling |Expenditure Bec zs 
in Canada |} in Canada in U.S. in U.S.1 ayers Ww xovere 
No. $’000 No. $000 No. $'000 

28,530,700 309,396 | 27,421,700 413,327 |+-1, 109,000 —103,931 
29,880, 800 351,070 | 27,989,900 448,413 |+1,890,900 — 97,343 
29,654, 600 375,149 | 29,045, 800 462,324 |+ 608,800 — 87,175 
30,474, 200 435,317 | 29,288,500 458,729 |+1,185,.700 — 23,412 
31,656, 400 512,407 | 27,944,600 419,113 |+3,711, 800 + 93,294 
31, 864, 800 548,871 | 29,389,800 387,640 |+2, 475,000 +161, 231 
32,463, 100 590,148 | 32,164,100 481,092 |+ 299,000 +109, 056 
33, 887 , 300 659,843 | 33,433, 400 548,377 |+ 453,900 +111, 466 
35, 325, 000 729,932 | 34,679,900 628,150 |+ 645,100 +101,782 
39,975,600 | 1,164,223 | 32,499,900 628,722 |+7,475,700 +535, 501 


1 Includes Hawaii from 1960. 


2.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1966 and 1967 


Year and Item 


1966 


Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day) 
atom oO ple. teed hse. Le OS. 
/ATSTEET TS R ype ae naa 


Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.) 


Long-Term (remaining one or 

more nights) 
PAEEOTOOD UG Set eta na 
2 GR ETE sepa cee page Bama 


Totals, 1966 *oe ree sors ast 
1967 


Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day) 
UTLPCTES Ya 251 Pe Ea ee a 
Aircraft 


Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.) 


Long-Term (remaining one or 
more nights) 
ESRORIOD IUCr ss. cteil Ai a BEN 
OREN Gry ees. cat, . bre. Show geen éc « 


1 Includes substantial amounts of in-transit, commuting, and local traffic. 


U.S, USS. Canadians | Canadian | Excess of | Excess of 
Travellers | Expendi- | Travelling |Expenditure Wash Ash 

in ture in in the in the Travellers |Expenditure 

Canada! Canada U.S.1 U.S. in Canada | in Canada 

No. $000 No. $7000 No. $’000 

22,507,300 78,655 | 27,422,500 57,574 |—4, 915,200 + 21,081 
15,829,300 41,710 | 22,494,500 42,099 |—6, 665,200 _ 389 
38, 200 1,260 27,900 1,623 |+ 10,300 _ 363 
120,000 971 20,800 457 |+ 99,200 + 514 
148,000 279 3,900 82 |+ 144,100 + 197 
218,400 1,527 24,300 79 |+ 194,100 + 1,448 
6,153, 400 32,908 | 4,851,100 13,234 |+1,302,300 + 19,674 
12,817,700 651,277 | 7,257,400 558,576 |+5,560,300 + 92,701 
11,038,800 432,019 5, 763, 500 318,095 |+5, 275,300 +113, 924 
671,600 103,686 676,600 149,169 |— 5,000 — 45,483 
577,900 76,084 530,900 59,695 |+ 47,000 + 16,389 
196, 200 30,017 172,600 28,336 |+ 23,600 + 1,681 
333, 200 9,471 113,800 8,281 |+ 219,400 + 6,190 
35,325,000 729,932 | 34,679,900 616,1502/+ 645,100 +113, 782 
24,511,200 124,474 | 24,708,900 59,154 |— 197,700 + 65,320 
18,985,500 88,337 | 21,816,300 37,676 |—2,830,800 + 50,661 
56, 500 1,544 32,600 1,447 |+ 23,900 ob 97 
261,500 2,749 49,500 253 |+ 212,000 + 2,496 
65, 800 279 3,200 77 |+ = 62,600 + 202 
300, 300 1,785 35,700 183 |-+ 264,600 + 1,602 
4,841,600 29,780 | 2,771,600 19,518 3|-+2, 070,000 + 10,262 
15, 464, 100 1,039,749 7,791,000 557,150 |+7,673, 400 +482,599 
12,597,200 662,593 6, 268, 400 325,291 |+6,328, 800 +337, 302 
1,120,600 175,413 759,100 152,386 |+ 361,500 + 23,077 
1,196,300 158, 251 527,900 53,685 |+ 668,400 +104, 566 
243,500 32,686 144, 400 23,254 |+ 99,100 9,432 
306, 800 10, 806 91,200 2,584 |+ 215,600 + 8,222 
39,975,600 | 1,164,223 | 32,499,900 616, 304 2|4-7,475, 700 +547, 919 


2 Excludes Hawaii, 


*Includes transportation fares paid to United States carriers by Canadians travelling overseas via the United 


States 
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3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, 1966 and 1967 


Foreign Vehicles Inward! Canadian Vehicles Returning 
Entering Leaving 
Year and Province and sce Repeats Com- and | Speck Com- 
or Territory Leaving Nights and mercial Returning Nichts mercial 
the Same | ;, Gait ae Taxis Vehicles pees Same i o Ss Vehicles 
Day? ay = 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1966 

Atlantic Provinces..... 337, 622 212,872 923, 487 59,077 || 2,061,327 134, 422 131,010 
Quebecs. sess tien~- 362,634 373,613 146,501 100,418 || 1,386,422 633, 702 175,271 
Ontariorn nc teccesn cone 3,681,865 | 3,044,349 662,050 296,794 || 3,963,766 745, 026 366, 053 
Manitobansccenicn settee 54,924 68, 838 64, 254 20,101 172,562 84,911 22,851 
Saskatchewan.......... 29,415 33,016 17,573 12,086 86,212 31,525 6,794 
Albertasn. cece rt 19,449 62,601 19,706 11,505 56,341 37,647 6, 275 
British Columbia...... 268,718 433,012 59, 833 72,781 || 1,010,299 270, 738 28,313 
Yukon Territory....... 3,383 28,684 516 3,617 LO Ware 1,320 472 

Totals, 1966........ 4,758,010 | 4,256,985 | 1,893,920 576,379 || 8,738,106 | 1,939,291 737, 039 

1967 

Atlantic Provinces..... 1,271,937 203, 169 3 61,537 || 1,999,678 153, 553 131,234 
@OiebeCue ase etatics 890,175 | 1,044,268 3 103,723 || 1,310,972 627,851 174,875 
Ontario Fase eee 5,335,877 | 2,319,553 3 320,313 || 3,841,315 806, 902 379,746 
Manitobasvsans.eieas. 136, 490 108, 418 3 16,787 189, 434 117, 263 22,353 
Saskatchewan.......... 49,946 33, 807 3 11,075 87,711 40,276 7,708 
Albertasg <>. .snssce"s 38, 483 65,667 3 12,630 56, 149 41,857 6, 703 
British Columbia...... 447,104 397, 534 3 66,738 || 1,182,047 316, 129 31,565 
Yukon Territory....... 2,145 26,851 3 2,073 950 1,593 489 

Totals, 1967........ 8,172,157 | 4,199,267 3 594,876 || 8,618,256 | 2,105,424 754,673 

1 Port administrative procedures used prior to Mar. 1, 1967 appear to have resulted in an overstatement of vehi- 
cles staying one or more nights in Canada and a corresponding understatement of same day traffic. 2 Includes 
the classification ‘‘Repeats and Taxis’’ in 1967. 3 See footnote 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Unparalleled interest was 
shown in Canada by travellers from overseas during 1967 when 539,000 visited this country, 
an increase of 31.2 p.c. over 1966. These visitors spent an estimated $146,000,000 (includ- 
ing transportation fares paid to Canadian carriers), compared with $110,000,000 spent by 
overseas visitors in 1966. 


Reports submitted by border officials show that 129,000 of the overseas visitors were 
residents of the United Kingdom, 72,000 of France, 42,000 of Germany and 19,000 of each 
of the Netherlands, Switzerland, Mexico and Japan. Overseas visitors entering through 
ports in Quebec numbered 302,000, an increase of 124.9 p.c. over 1966; Montreal airport 
alone reported 226,000 entries, some 163.0 p.c. more than in the preceding year. Arrivals 
in Ontario numbered 172,000; this was a decrease of 19.2 p.c. from the 1966 figure but 
visitors entering at Toronto airport increased 4.9 p.c. to 97,000. British Columbia ports 
reported 38,000 entries, up 2.6 p.c.; 23,000 of them entered at Vancouver airport, an in- 
crease of 40.5 p.c. over 1966. Persons entering from overseas through ports in the Prairie 
Provinces and the Atlantic Provinces numbered 16,000 and 11,000, respectively. 


Canadians returning from visits to overseas countries in 1967 numbered 522,000, an 
increase of 3.8 p.c. over 1966. Their expenditures overseas were estimated at $274,000,000, 
including payments to overseas carriers for transportation. A breakdown by areas shows 
that $98,000,000 was spent in the United Kingdom, $110,000,000 in OECD countries in 
Europe, $37,000,000 in other Commonwealth countries, and $29,000,000 elsewhere. 


From the response to questionnaires distributed to Canadians returning from overseas 
countries, information was obtained on province of residence, purpose of trip, and length 
of stay. Replies indicated that 47 p.c. resided in Ontario, 23 p.c. in Quebec and 14 p.c. in 
British Columbia. About 54 p.c. of the travel overseas was for recreation or holiday, 33 
p.c. for visits to friends or relatives and 11 p.c. for business. The average length of stay of 
Canadians travelling in overseas countries was 26.5 days. About 437,000 Canadians 
returned direct from overseas countries and an estimated 85,000 re-entered Canada by way 
of the United States. 


oS 


CHAPTER XXIII.—GOVERNMENT FINANCE* 


CONSPECTUS 
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Government Finance.................. 1055 Sxcrion 6. Municrpan GovERNMENT FInANcE 1081 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


ee 


Consolidated statistics of revenue and expenditure for all governments in Canada— 
_ federal, provincial and municipal—are presented in Section 1 of this Chapter and Section 2 
_ covers the incidence of taxation at the three levels. More detailed information for each 
_ level of government is given in Sections 3,5 and 6. Section 4 gives information on joint 
_ federal-provincial programs and on the extent of federal financial participation in such 
_ ‘programs. 


Section 1.—Consolidated Government Finance Statistics 


Tables 1 and 2 provide details of the federal and provincial-municipal government 
components of consolidated net general revenue by source, and consolidated net general 
expenditure by function. The object of these consolidations is to reflect the relationship 
between government and the public in respect of revenue raised and services provided. 
The consolidated net general figures were arrived at by eliminating from the gross revenue 
and the corresponding functionalized expenditure of each level of government, the follow- 
ing: conditional grants (grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions); institutional revenue; 
and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. In addition, transfers of uncondi- 

tional grants such as subsidy payments of the Federal Government to provincial govern- 
ments have also been eliminated from the gross revenue of the receiving government and 
from the gross expenditure of the paying government. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and the variations in fiscal year-ends, some discrepancies appear 
between amounts recorded as inter-government transfers received and those recorded as 
paid. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, revised in the Governments Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Consolidated Revenue of Al! Governments, by Source, 1964 and 1965 
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(After elimination of inter-government transfers) 
Norn.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dee, 31. 


Source 


Taxes— 


Income— 
Corporations 2 .an eee eee 


individualism rete eter 


Income on certain payments and 
credits to non-residents......... 


Customs import duties............ 
Real and personal property........ 


IBUSIN ess ae sa ek ioscan MR: 


Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation...... 


Motor vehicles 


Totals, Privileges, Licences and 
Permits 


Contributions from Government 
Enterprises— 


Own Enterprises— 
Liquor boards and commissions. . 
Other 


taxes 


Consolidated Net General 
Revenue 


1964 
Federal Provincial- Total 
Municipal 

$’000 $’000 $’000 
1,669,065 455,076 | 2,124,141 
2,535,182 507,727 | 3,042,909 
143,718 _ 143,718 
1,587,761 730,392 2,318,153 
— 616,077 616,077 
— 77,942 77,942 
679, 243 —_ 679, 243 
622,102 — 622,102 
_ 1,716,081 | 1,716,081 
ae 54, 635 54, 635 
88, 626 92,229 180, 855 
140 325, 585 825,725 
7,325, 837 4,575,744 | 11,901,581 
_ 59,993 59,993 
— 221,720 221,720 
5,601 440,447 446, 048 
22,382 72,959 95,341 
27,983 795,119 823, 102 
109, 967 100, 836 210,803 
1,984 49,936 51,920 
_ 250,531 250,531 
189, 445 54,997 194, 442 
— 5,764 5,764 
312,968 112,376 425,344 

7,918,184 | 5,945,303 


13,863,487 


Federal 


$7000 


1,758,870 
2,637,356 


170,019 
1,917,215 


740, 409 
685,519 


108,353 
161 


8,017,902 


12,115 
26,507 


38,622 


108,215 
2,741 


156,541 


370,531 


8,694,552 


1965 


Provincial- 


Municipal 


$’000 


523,486 
834, 353 


813,339 
679, 593 
113, 663 


1,731,112 
60,4771 
107,892 
289, 8762 


5,153,791 


61,926 
243,953 
508, 328 

77, 834 


892,041 


111,780 
59,470 


298, 158 
57,044 


15, 293 
110,585 


6,698, 1623 


Total 


$'000 


2,282,356 
3,471,709 


170,019 
2,730,554 
679, 593 
113,663 
740, 409 
685,519 
1,731,112 
60,477 
216, 245 
290, 037 


13,171,693 


61,926 
243,953 
520,443 
104,341 


930, 663 


219,995 
62,211 


298, 158 
213,585 


15, 293 


481,116 


15,392, 714 


1 Incomplete: not separable from real property taxes in some provinces. 


premiums $184,071,000. 
of Quebec. 


2 Includes hospital insurance 


( 3 An amount of $1,899,000 has been eliminated from the revenue of the Province 
) This amount represents compensation due to withdrawal from a Category II program under the Estab- 
lished Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act and as such is treated as a conditional grant in this table. 
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2.—Consolidated Expenditure of All Governments, by Function, 1964 and 1965 
(After elimination of inter-government transfers) 
Nors.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1964 1965 
Function edoral Provincial- Total Federal Provincial- Total 
Municipal ere coors: Municipal ot 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Defence services and mutual aid....| 1,562,405 — 1,562,405 || 1,571,539 — 1,571,539 
Veterans’ pensions and other benefits 356, 246 _ 356, 246 372,160 _ 372,160 
Health— 
ospitelCaresa fsa. <b tcc 3 470, 826 743,948 | 1,214,774 355,847 | 1,001,554 1,357,401 
WTC cho Soe cone ee 64,905 134,071 198, 976 70,435 141,691 212,126 
Totals; Health 3 oscncc.cwdd. sce. 535,731 878,019 | 1,413,750 426 ,2821| 1,143,245 1,569,527 
Sanitation and waste removal....... — 190,704 190,704 — 199,015 199,015 
Social Welfare— 
Aid to unemployed and unem- 

ployables= We tess. cent spur aEES 169,703 157,326 327,029 203 ,396 199,657 403 , 053 
National employment services. ... 54, 293 —_— 54,293 26,335 _ 26,335 
Aid to blind and disabled persons. 28,990 29,452 58,442 18,611 37,890 56,501 
Old age assistance?........... ae 46,975 53, 268 100, 243 28,431 65,850 94,281 
Old age security fund?.. : 885,294 — 885, 294 927,299 _— 927,299 
Other aid to the aged!............ —_ 30,346 30,346 _— 36,859 36, 859 
Wamiily allowances: 2)... 2. 7....2.. 550,764 — 550,764 555,686 — 555, 686 
Others: &. bre «esr he eyes bys 106,559 132,718 289,277 112,381 172,191 284,572 

Totals, Social Welfare........... 1,842,578 403,110 | 2,245,688 | 1,872,1391 512,447 2,384, 586 

icieatiOneA yo. tees A 215,718 | 2,284,718 | 2,450,426 289,0301| 2,325,695 2,614,725 
Transportation and Communica- 

tions— 

Highways, roads and bridges..... 130,701 | 1,232,984 | 1,363,685 133,008 | 1,428,453 1,561,461 
Ocho oma ee kee 399,977 8,393 408 ,370 465,399 8,442 473,841 
Totals, Transportation and Com- 
RM UNCADIOUS eee ae re ee 530,678 | 1,241,377 | 1,772,055 598,407 | 1,436,895 2,035,302 
Natural resources and primary in- 
CUBIIICS Sneek mais she, oad w siti 380, 628 242,920 623, 548 443 940 286, 9375 730,877 
Debt charges (excluding debt retire- 
Brierit) ce SE ew er 791,455 355,331 | 1,146,786 897,030 361,119 1,258,149 
Contributions to own government 
ERLORDUISCS TEV REE crciteeg fenton 181,713 31,028 212,741 162,743 98,598 261,341 
Other Expenditure— 
General government............... 267, 223 375, 554 642,777 339,535 431,479 771,014 
Protection of persons and property. 137,670 509,879 647,549 163 , 067 580,472 748 , 539 
International co-operation and as- 

BISbaNCOws Ale eats ew scene oe 107,758 —_ 107,758 126, 410 — 126,410 
Recreation and cultural services... 44,734 149, 438 194,172 57,733 187, 297 245, 030 
ON dS ee Ae SP ekg ee eee 566, 464 290,891 857,355 702,009 323,371 1,025,380 

Totals, Other Expenditure...... 1,123,849 | 1,325,762 | 2,449,611 || 1,388,754 | 1,522,619 2,911,373 

otals cote a eh cane eee 7,520,991 | 6,902,964 8,022,0241| 7,886,570! 
Consolidated Net General 
Expenditure............... 14, 423,955 15,908,594 


1 Adjustments have been made to the expenditure data published in the source document—Federal Government 
Finance, Catalogue No. 68-211, Table 2. Amounts of $54,903,000, $19,144,000 and $7,415,000 paid to the Province 
of Quebec have been deducted from the classifications Health, Social Welfare and Education, respectively. In the 
source document, the amounts are treated as grants-in-aid; for purposes of this table they are classified as uncon- 
ditional transfers under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. The total of $81,462,000 was elim- 
inated upon consolidation. 2 Kederal—payments to provinces of the federal share of assistance under the 
Old Age Assistance Act: Provincial-Municipel—payments of old age pensions to individuals. 3 Payments 
of old age pensions to individuals under the Old Age Security Fund. 4A]] provincial sid other than pensions, 
municipal contributions to homes for the aged, administration, and other miscellaneous items. § An amount 
of $1,899,000 has been eliminated from the expenditure of the Province of Quebec. See footnote %, Table 1. 
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Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Canada is a federal state with a central government and ten provincial governments. 
In 1867 the principal colonies of the British Crown in North America joined together to 
form the nucleus of a new nation and the British North America Act of that year became 
its written constitution. This statute created a central government with certain powers 
while continuing the existence of political subdivisions called provinces with powers of 
their own. 

Under the British North America Act the Parliament of Canada has the right to raise 
“money by any mode or system of taxation” while the provincial legislatures are restricted 
to “direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial 
purposes’. Thus, the provinces have a right to share only in the field of direct taxation 
while the Federal Government is not restricted in any way in matters of taxation. The 
British North America Act also empowers the provincial legislatures to make laws regard- 
ing “municipal institutions in the province’. This means that the municipalities derive 
their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and otherwise, from the provincial 
government concerned. Thus, municipalities are also limited to direct taxation. 


A direct tax is generally recognized as one “which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it”. This conception has limited the provincial 
governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties and an 
assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under the guidance of 
provincial legislation, tax real estate, water consumption and places of business. The 
Federal Government levies direct taxes on income, on gifts and on the estates of deceased 
persons, and indirect taxes such as excise taxes, excise and customs duties, and a sales tax. 


The increasing use by both the federal and the provincial governments of their rights 
in the field of direct taxation in the 1930s resulted in uneconomic duplication and some 
severe tax levies. Starting in 1941, a series of federal-provincial tax agreements were 
concluded to promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. The duration of each agree- 
ment was normally five years. Under the earlier agreements, the participating provinces 
undertook, in return for compensation, not to use or permit their municipalities to use 
certain of the direct taxes. Under the present arrangements, the federal income tax 
otherwise payable in all provinces and the estate tax otherwise payable in three provinces 
are abated by certain percentages to make room for provincial levies. 


The current arrangements became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and were originally 
scheduled to terminate on Mar. 31, 1967, but have been extended subject to termination 
on due notice being given. They amount to a partial federal withdrawal from the field 
of direct taxation and a re-entry of all provinces into the vacated area. The federal 
personal income tax otherwise payable on income earned in a province and on income 
received by a resident of a province is reduced by the following percentages: 16 p.c. for 
1962 income, 17 p.c. for 1963 income, 18 p.c. for 1964 income, 21 p.c. for 1965 income, 
24 p.c. for 1966 income and 28 p.c. for income in 1967 and subsequent years.t The abate- 
ments in respect of income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec are 44 DiC 
for 1965 income, 47 p.c. for 1966 income and 50 p.c. for income in 1967 and subsequent 
years. The additional points of abatement in Quebec are to allow that province to collect 
revenue to pay for certain programs that are paid for in whole or in part by the Federal 
Government in other provinces. The Federal Government also reduces its rate of corpo- 
ration income tax on taxable income of corporations earned in the provinces. The reduc- 
tion was 9 p.c. of taxable income earned in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. of 
taxable income earned in Quebec for the years from 1962 to 1967. The additional 1-p.c. 
reduction in respect of taxable income earned in the Province of Quebec for these years 
was to compensate for the additional tax levied by the province during this period on 


_ * Revised (March 1969) in the Tax Policy Division, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. Irwin, 
Director of the Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 
t The original agreement provided for abatements of 19 p.c. for 1965 income and 20 p.c. for 1966 income. How- 
ever, in 1964 the provinces were granted an additional two percentage points for 1965 income and four percentage 
points for 1966 income and in 1966 they were granted an additional] four percentage points for 1967 and 1968 income. 
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corporation income to provide grants to universities. These provincial grants replaced 
federal grants which in other provinces were paid to the universities by the Federal Govern- 
ment through the Canadian Universities Foundation. Starting in 1967, with the termina- 
tion of direct federal financial assistance to universities, the abatement of the federal rate 
of corporation income tax is 10 p.c. of taxable income in all provinces. The Federal 
Government also abates the federal estate tax otherwise payable by 75 p.c. in respect of 
property situated in a province that levies its own death tax.* 

These reductions in federal income tax and estate tax do not apply to the Yukon 
Territory or the Northwest Territories or to income earned outside Canada. The Yukon 
and Northwest Territories do not impose income taxes or death taxes. 


The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal withdrawal. 
The constitutional position of the provinces permits them unlimited use of direct taxes 
for the raising of revenue for provincial purposes. However, in five provinces (Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia), the provin- 
cial rates of income tax do not exceed the federal abatement. 


As part of the current fiscal arrangements, the Federal Government has entered into 
tax collection agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income taxes for 
all provinces except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes for all provinces 
except Ontario and Quebec. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 


Individual Income Tax 

Personal income taxation in Canada is on the basis of residence rather than citizenship. 
Every individual who is resident in Canada at any time during a year is liable for the 
payment of income tax on all his income. Every non-resident individual who is employed 
or carries on business in Canada during a year is liable for tax on his income earned in 
Canada. The term “residence” is difficult to define simply but, generally speaking, it 
is taken to be the place where a person resides or where he maintains a dwelling ready at 
all times for his use. ‘There are also extensions of the meaning of Canadian resident to 
include a person who has sojourned in Canada for an aggregate period of 183 days in a 
taxation year, or a person who was during the year a member of the Armed Forces of Canada 
or an ambassador, a high commissioner, or an officer or servant of Canada or of any one 
of its provinces, or the spouse or dependent child of any such person. The extended 
meaning of residence also includes employees who go from Canada to work under certain 
international development assistance programs. 

The Canadian tax law uses the concepts “income” and “taxable income’. The income 
of a resident of Canada for a taxation year comprises his revenues from all sources inside 
or outside Canada and includes income for the year from all businesses, property, offices 
and employments. It does not include capital gains unless they arise out of the conduct 
of a business or as a result of an adventure in the nature of trade. 

In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual must include all dividends, 
fees, annuities, pension benefits, allowances, interest, alimony, maintenance payments and 
other miscellaneous sources of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 
paid by Canada or an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, unemployment 
insurance benefits, compensation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of a province and family allowances do not have to be included in the 
computation of income. 

In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual who is carrying on business 
may deduct business expenses including depreciation (called capital cost allowances), 


* The original agreement was for a 50-p.c. abatement but at the conclusion of a federal-provincial conference in 
late 1963 it was increased to 75 p.c. in respect of deaths occurring after Mar. 31, 1964. Currently, only the estates 
of domiciliaries of British Columbia qualify for the full 75-p.c. abatement. Quebec and Ontario estates are tem- 
porarily eligible for only 50 p.c. because they have elected for the time being to tuke a payment from the Federal 
Government on account of the additional 25-p.c. abatement rather than to increase their succession duty rates. 
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interest on borrowed money, reserves for doubtful debts, contributions to pension plans or 
deferred profit-sharing plans for his employees, bad debts, and expenses incurred for 
scientific research. In general, no deductions are allowed in computing income from salary 
and wages, although there are exceptions such as travelling expenses of employees who 
have to travel as they perform their work (such as employees on trains), union dues, 
alimony payments and contributions to registered pension plans. Individuals may deduct, 
within limits, amounts set aside to provide a future income under registered retirement 
savings plans. Students attending universities, colleges, high schools, public schools or 
certain other certified educational institutions in Canada may deduct their tuition fees if 
they exceed $25 per annum. Students in full-time attendance at universities outside 
Canada may deduct their tuition fees. 


Having computed his income, the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions. These exemptions and deductions are as 
follows: for single status, $1,000; for married status, $2,000; for dependent children under 
age 16, $300 per child; for other dependants (as defined in the law), $550 per dependant; 
where the taxpayer is 70 years of age or over (or between 65 and 70 years of age and not in 
receipt of an old age security pension), an additional $500; where the taxpayer is blind or 
confined to a bed or a wheelchair, an additional $500; charitable donations, up to 10 p.e. 
of income; and medical expenses, in excess of 3 p.c. of income. In lieu of claiming deduc- 
tions for charitable donations and medical expenses, an individual may claim a standard 
deduction of $100. 


As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada is taxed on his income from 
both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in Canada at any time 
during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns salary or wages in 
Canada is taxed only on the income earned in Canada. In computing taxable income 
earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that part of the 
exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income earned in 
Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment income from Canada is taxed in a 
different way described on p. 1043.) An individual who ceases to be a resident of Canada 
during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is resident for only 
part of the year will be subject to income tax in Canada on only that part of his income 
for the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these circumstances, the deductions 
from income permitted for determining taxable income will be the amount that may rea- 
sonably be considered as applicable to the period during which he is resident in Canada. 


A progressive schedule of rates is applied to taxable income, beginning at 11 p.c. on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income and increasing to 80 p.c. on taxable income in excess of 
$400,000. In addition, an old age security tax is levied on taxable income at the rate of 
4 p.c. with a maximum of $240 reached at $6,000 of taxable income. Starting in 1969 an 
additional tax, called a social development tax at the rate of 2 p.c. of taxable income with 
a maximum of $120, is imposed. For the years 1968 and 1969 there is also a temporary 
surtax of 3 p.c. of the amount of basic tax in excess of $200. (‘Basic tax” is personal in- 
come tax, excluding the old age security tax, the social development tax and the temporary 
surtax and after deduction of the dividend tax credit but before the abatement for prov- 
incial income tax or the general tax reduction of 20 p.c. with a maximum of $20.) 


An individual is allowed a deduction from his tax under four main headings. (1) 
Dividend Tax Credit—to partially eliminate the double taxation of corporate profits and 
to encourage participation in the ownership of Canadian companies, Canadian resident 
individuals are allowed to deduct from their tax an amount equal to 20 p.c. of the net 
dividends they receive from Canadian taxable companies. (2) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign 
taxes paid on income from foreign sources may be credited against Canadian income tax 
but the credit may not exceed the proportion of Canadian tax related to such income. 
(3) Abatement under Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements—the federal basic tax other- 
wise payable on income of a resident of a province and on income earned in a province is 
reduced by 28 p.c., except in the case of income earned in Quebec or received by a resident 
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of Quebec where it is reduced by 50 p.c. (see p. 1038). (4) General Tax Reduction—all 
individuals may deduct from their tax an amount equal to the lesser of 20 p.c. of their 
basic tax or $20. 

To a very large extent, individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax- 
payers in receipt of salary or wages have tax deducted from their pay by their employer 
and in this way pay nearly 100 p.c. of their tax liability during the calendar year. The 
balance of the tax, if any, is payable at the time of filing the tax return on or before Apr. 30 in 
the following year. Persons with more than 25 p.c. of their income from sources not subject 
to tax deductions must pay tax by quarterly instalments throughout the year and returns 
must be filed on or before Apr. 30 in the following year. Farmers and fishermen pay two 
thirds of their tax on or before Dec. 31 each year and the remainder on or before Apr. 30 
in the following year. 


The following statement shows what taxpayers pay (1969) at various levels of income. 
In calculating these taxes it has been assumed that all taxpayers take the standard deduction 
of $100 and no allowance has been made for the 20-p.c. dividend tax credit. 


Income Taz 
including Social Old Age 


Development Taz Security 
Status Income and Surtaz Taz 
$ $ $ 
Single taxpayer—no dependants................. 1,200 11 4 
1,500 43 16 
2,000 97 36 
2,500 174 56 
3,000 255 76 
5,000 661 156 
10,000 1,989 240 
20,000 6,094 240 
50,000 21,688 240 
100,000 52,475 240 
Married taxpayer—no dependants................ 2,200 11 4 
2,500 43 16 
3,000 97 36 
5,000 447 116 
10,000 1,684 240 
20,000 5,630 240 
50,000 21,121 240 
100,000 51,805 240 
Married taxpayer—two children under age 16.... 2,800 11 4 
3,000 32 12 
5,000 330 92 
10,000 1,524 240 
20,000 5,352 240 
50,000 20,782 240 
100,000 51,403 240 


The income taxes shown above are the combined federal and provincial taxes in 
provinces where the provincial tax is the same as the federal abatement (i.e., in Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Ontario and British Columbia). In Quebec the 
provincial tax approximates the amount of the federal abatement; in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the provincial tax exceeds the abatement. 
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Corporation Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from everywhere in the world of 
corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. In computing their income, 
corporations may deduct operating expenses including municipal real estate taxes, reserves 
for doubtful debts, bad debts, and interest on borrowed money. They may not deduct 
provincial income taxes other than provincial taxes on income derived from mining opera- 
tions. (For this purpose “income from mining operations” is specially defined.) 


Regulations covering capital cost allowances (depreciation) permit taxpayers to deduct 
over a period of years the actual cost of all depreciable property. The yearly deductions 
of normal capital cost allowances are computed on the diminishing balance principle. 
(Taxpayers engaged in farming and fishing may choose between this and the straight-line 
method.) Published regulations establish a number of classes of property and maximum 
rates. There is provision for recapture of any amount allowed in excess of the ultimate 
net capital cost of any asset. 


Expenditures on scientific research related to the business of the taxpayer may be 
written off for tax purposes in the year when incurred. 


Taxpayers operating mines, oil wells, gas wells and wells for extracting potash by the 
solution method are allowed a depletion allowance, usually computed as a percentage of 
profits derived from mineral, oil or gas production, which continues as long as the mine or 
well is in operation. This allowance is in addition to capital cost allowances on buildings, 
machinery and similar depreciable assets used by the taxpayer and the deduction of explora- 
tion and drilling expenses. Taxpayers operating timber limits receive an annual allowance, 
sometimes called a depletion allowance. This is a rateable proportion of the amount in- 
vested in the limit and is based on the amount of timber cut in the year. When the amount 
invested in the limit has been recovered, no further allowance is given. 


In computing taxable income, corporations may deduct dividends received from other 
Canadian taxpaying corporations and also from foreign corporations in which the Canadian 
corporation has at least 25 p.c. stock ownership. Business losses may be carried back one 
year or forward five years and deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may 
also deduct donations to charitable organizations up to a maximum of 10 p.c. of their income. 


The general rates of tax on corporate taxable income are 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income and 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations deriving 
more than one half of their gross revenue from the sale of electric energy, gas or steam pay 
tax on their taxable income from such sources at the rate of 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income and 45 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000.* Corporations that 
qualify as investment companies pay a tax of 18 p.c. on their taxable income. In addition 
to these rates, all corporations pay an old age security tax of 3 p.c. of taxable income, bring- 
ing their rates up to 21 p.c. and 50 p.c. (21 p.c. and 48 p.c. for the public utility companies 
and 21 p.c. for investment companies). 


On profits earned in 1968 and 1969 corporations must also pay a surtax of 3 p.c. of the 
amount of federal tax excluding old age security tax but before the abatement under 
federal-provincial fiscal arrangements referred to below. Starting in 1969, life insurance 
corporations have to pay a special 15-p.c. tax on a base related to their investment income. 
This is in addition to the normal corporation income tax. 


In calculating the amount of their income tax, corporations are allowed a deduction 
from tax under three headings. (1) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from 
foreign sources may be deducted from Canadian income tax but the deduction may not 
exceed the proportion of Canadian tax relative to such income. (2) Abatement under 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements—corporations may deduct from their federal tax 
otherwise payable a tax abatement equal to a fixed percentage of their taxable income 


* 95 p.c. of the federal tax collected from these corporations is remitted to the provinces. 
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attributable to operations in a Canadian province. This abatement is to make room for 
the provincial income tax levied by each Canadian province. The amount of the abate- 
ment is 10 p.c. of taxable income attributable to operations in each province. (3) Provincial 
Logging T'ax—corporations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise payable an amount 
equal to two thirds of a provincial tax on income from logging operations not exceeding 
two thirds of 10 p.c. of the corporation’s income from logging operations in the province. 
(At present only Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia impose logging taxes—see p. 1051.) 


Income from the operation of a new mine, including income from wells for extracting 


_ potash by the solution method, is exempt from income tax during the first 36 months after 


coming into commercial production. 


Corporations are required to pay their tax (combined income, surtax and old age 
security tax) in monthly instalments. At present, corporations start payments for a 
taxation year in the third month of that taxation year but for taxation years starting after 
Noy. 30, 1969, corporations will have to begin their monthly tax payments in the first 
month of their taxation year and make their twelfth instalment by the last day of that year. 
Each monthly remittance will be equal to one twelfth of the estimated tax for the year 
(based on either the taxable income of the previous year or the estimated taxable income of 
the year in progress). As at present, any balance of tax outstanding will have to be paid 
by the last day of the third month following the close of the taxation year and the return 
for the year will have to be filed by the last day of the sixth month following the close of 
the taxation year. 


Taxation of Non-residents 


A non-resident is liable for payment of income tax if he was employed or was carrying 
on business in Canada during a taxation year. The expression “carrying on business in 
Canada” includes (1) maintaining a permanent establishment in Canada, (2) processing 
goods even partially in Canada, and (3) entering into contracts in Canada. The taxable 
income of a non-resident thus derived is taxed under the same schedule of rates as a 
Canadian resident (personal or corporation income tax rates as the case may be). (Tax 
treaties with some countries provide certain exemptions from tax for remuneration for 
services performed in Canada by residents or employees of these countries. They also 
prohibit Canada taxing profits of a non-resident enterprise unless that enterprise has a 
permanent establishment in Canada.) 


Profits earned in Canada by a non-resident corporation carrying on business through 
a branch or permanent establishment in Canada are taxed at the regular rates of corpora- 
tion income tax and are also subject to an additional tax of 15 p.c. This additional tax 
is imposed on profits attributable to the branch after deducting therefrom Canadian 
federal and provincial income taxes and an allowance in respect of the net increase in 
capital investment in property in Canada. 


Furthermore, the Income Tax Act imposes a tax at the rate of 15 p.c. on certain forms 
of income going from Canada to non-resident persons. It applies to interest (other than 
interest on government bonds issued after Apr. 15, 1966, interest on certain bonds issued 
before Dec. 20, 1960 and interest paid to certain exempt lenders), dividends, rentals, 
royalties, income from a trust or estate and alimony, and applies whether the income goes 
to non-resident individuals or to corporations. The rate is reduced to 10 p.c. in the case 
of dividends paid by a company that has a degree of Canadian ownership* and is also 
10 p.c. on royalties from motion picture films. This non-resident tax is withheld at the 
source by the Canadian payer. Non-residents who receive only this kind of income from 
Canada do not file returns in Canada. 


* Generally, a corporation is regarded as having a degree of Canadian ownership where 25 p.c. of its equity and 
voting shares are owned by Canadians and/or corporations controlled in Canada, or where the voting shares of the 
corporation are listed on a Canadian stock exchange and no more than 75 p.c. of its issued outstanding voting shares 
are owned by a non-resident alone or in combination with related persons. 
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Gift Tax 

The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon gifts. The Budget presented on Oct. 22, 1968 
announced an increase in the rates of gift tax and a change in the exemptions with respect 
to gifts made after that date. The rates now apply to a cumulative gift sum. A ‘“‘cumula- 
tive gift sum” is the aggregate of the taxable value of all gifts made after Oct. 22, 1968, 
up to the end of the year for which tax is being calculated. The rates of tax range from 
12 p.c. on a cumulative gift sum of $15,000 or less to 75 p.c. where the cumulative gift sum 
exceeds $200,000. Gifts from a husband to his wife or from a wife to her husband are 
exempt. In addition, gifts up to $2,000 to any number of persons are exempt. 


Estate Tax 

The estate of a deceased person is subject to estate tax if its value exceeds $50,000. 
The tax applies to property passing, or deemed to pass, at death. Property ‘‘deemed to 
pass’’ includes such property as gifts made by the deceased within three years of his death, 
pensions or death benefits payable in respect of his death, and annuities purchased by the 
deceased. All the property of persons who were domiciled in Canada before their death 
must be taken into consideration no matter where that property is situated; for persons 
dying domiciled outside of Canada only their property situated in Canada is subject to tax. 


In computing the tax of a Canadian domiciliary, the value of the whole estate is first 
determined. Then the estate debts and certain expenses, such as funeral expenses, are 
deducted. The remainder is “aggregate net value’. ‘ 


If the aggregate net value of an estate is $50,000 or less, no tax is exacted. This 
figure of $50,000 is not a deductible exemption, but simply an amount at and below which 
no tax is levied. If an estate is valued at more than $50,000, it may or may not be taxable 
depending on the amount of the deductible exemptions, but in no case must the tax reduce 
the value of the estate, after tax, to less than $50,000. 


Where the aggregate net value of an estate is more than $50,000 there may be deducted 
certain amounts in respect of bequests left by the deceased to his or her surviving spouse or 
children, or to charitable organizations in Canada. There is a complete exemption of the 
value of property left by the deceased in the form of an outright bequest to his surviving 
spouse or in the form of a settlement under which only the surviving spouse is entitled, 
during her (or his) lifetime, to receive all of the income of the settlement, or to receive periodic 
annual payments out of the income or capital, and under which only the surviving spouse 
may, during her (or his) lifetime, use or receive the capital. In the case where the surviving 
spouse is to receive periodic payments, the exemption cannot exceed the value of a capital 
sum that is determined by regulation to be sufficient to yield the amount of the periodic 
payment. The exemption is granted only if it is established that the surviving spouse has 
an indefeasible right to the bequest. 


There are also exemptions for bequests to children of the deceased. A bequest to a 
child over age 25 (if he is not infirm) is exempt to a maximum of $10,000. A bequest to a 
child aged 25 or under is exempt to the extent of a maximum of $10,000, plus $1,000 for 
each full year remaining until he is 26. If the average income of the child for the previous 
three years is in excess of $5,000, the additional exemption is reduced by the excess. A 
bequest to an infirm, wholly dependent child is exempt to the extent of a maximum of 
$10,000, plus $1,000 for each full year remaining until he is aged 71. In all these cases the 
exemption cannot exceed the value of the bequest. An indefeasible bequest to a charitable 
organization in Canada is also completely exempt. 


After these deductions from aggregate net value are made, the amount left is the 
“agoregate taxable value” to which the tax rates are applied. The first bracket of the 
rate schedule—from $0 to $20,000 of aggregate taxable value—has a zero rate, which in 
effect constitutes a basic exemption of $20,000. The next $20,000 of aggregate taxable 
value has a rate of 15 p.c. and so on up to the maximum rate of 50 p.c. on the aggregate 
taxable value in excess of $300,000. Gifts made by the deceased during his lifetime that 


| 


: 
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_ were not included in the value of his estate but were in excess of the gift tax exemptions are 


added to the aggregate taxable value to the extent of the excess, as is the amount of gift 
tax that would be payable on this excess using rates in force at the time of his death. This 
is only for purposes of setting the rates of estate tax and an allowance is made in recognition 
of the gift tax paid on them. 


From the tax so calculated may be deducted in the following order (1) a tax abatement 
in respect of property situated in a province that levies a succession duty, or in respect 
of foreign personal property transmitted in such a province, (2) a credit for gift tax paid 
on gifts made by the deceased in cases where the value of the property comprised in the 


_ gift has been included in computing the aggregate net value (e.g., where the gift has been 


made within three years of the death of the donor), (3) a credit for foreign death taxes, and 
(4) the “notch” credit. The “notch” credit has the effect of preventing the tax otherwise 
payable on an estate whose aggregate net value is immediately in excess of $50,000 from 


_ reducing the value after tax to less than $50,000; it also reduces the tax otherwise payable 


on an estate whose value falls in this “notch” area so that the tax actually payable will not 
exceed 50 p.c. of the difference between the aggregate net value and $50,000. The abate- 
ment referred to above is in recognition of provincial succession duties. It is a deduction 
of 75 p.c. from the federal estate tax otherwise payable (see p. 1052). 


Where an exemption from gift tax or estate tax in respect of a gift or bequest from a 
person to his spouse in the form of a trust or other settlement has been allowed, the property 
in the settlement at the time of the death of the spouse second to die is deemed to be prop- 
erty passing on her (or his) death. Where the estate tax on such property would have 
been abated in recognition of provincial succession duties at the time of the death of the 
spouse first to die, but was not, because the property was exempt, an appropriate abate- 
ment is given at the time of the second death. 


In general, the provisions described above apply in respect of property passing on the 
death of a person who dies on or after Oct. 23, 1968. (For the provisions of the estate tax 
applicable in respect of property passing on the death of a person who died before Oct. 23, 
1968, see the 1968 Canada Year Book, pp. 1015-1016.) 


The property situated in Canada of a deceased person not domiciled in Canada, is 
subject to estate tax at a flat rate of 15 p.c. No deduction is allowed against the assessed 
value of such property except for debts specifically chargeable to it. However, there is a 
special provision that exempts all such property of less than $5,000 value and also provides 
that the tax must not reduce the value of the property after tax to less than $5,000. (The 
Estate Tax Convention between Canada and the United States increases this figure to 
$15,000.) Where property is subject to provincial succession duty, the 15-p.c. tax is 
abated by 50 p.c. in the case of property subject to Ontario or Quebec duty and by 75 p.c. 
with respect to property subject to British Columbia duty. 


Excise Taxes 

The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and special excise taxes. Both the sales 
tax and the special excise taxes are levied on goods imported into Canada and on goods 
produced in Canada. They are not levied on goods exported. The sales tax, which is at 
the rate of 9 p.c., is levied on the manufacturer’s sale price of goods produced or manufac- 
tured in Canada or on the duty-paid value of goods imported into Canada. For alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco products, the sale price for purposes of the sales tax includes excise 
duties levied under the Excise Act (see p. 1047). An old age security tax of 3 p.c. is levied 
on the same basis as the 9-p.c. tax, bringing the total sales tax to 12 p.c. (The total sales 
tax on most building materials is 11 p.c.) 


Many classes of goods are exempt from sales tax. Foodstuffs, drugs, electricity and 
fuels for lighting or heating are generally exempt as are articles and materials used by public 
hospitals and certain welfare institutions. The products of farms, forests, mines and fish- 
eries are, to a large extent, exempt as well as most equipment used in farming and fishing. 
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Production machinery and equipment and materials consumed or expended in production 
are not taxed. Also, a variety of items are exempt from sales tax when purchased by munici- 
palities. These and other exemptions are set forth in schedules to the Excise Tax Act. 


A number of articles are subject to special excise taxes in addition to the sales tax. 
Where these are ad valorem taxes they are levied on the same price or duty-paid value 
as the general sales tax. Those levied at present are as follows:— 


Cigarettes tis. Ue. Ao) OR, SARE Ie De eee 3 cents per 5 cigs. 
Cigars): ee a Wik. Ha RRS BRE, SRS A oe 173 p.c. ad valorem 


Jewellery, including clocks, watches, articles of ivory, amber, shell, pre- 
cious or semi-precious stones, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products 
except gold-plated or silver-plated ware for the preparation or serving 


Of oodFor Grink Ayn... cate mirc eee Eee eee 10 p.c. ad valorem 
PAG EELS es cote 1< eye stare oropecstanle ie rs ieucetretteae Se cia aR ote Tee ee 10 cents per lighter 
Playing cards c..nwimaa snes a Nee Sih aed Cee ee ee eee 20 cents per pack 
RA GI OS: ace pie Yolen ies: a Scie igs 2G ao ee oe ee the greater of $2 per radio or 

15 p.c. ad valorem 

Phonographs and television sets.............cccccccsceccsccsscccsecevece 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Tubes for radios, phonographs and television sets, not including television 

picture tubes, priced under $5 per tube.............2.ceeceecceecceees 10 cents per tube 
‘Relevision:setipictire tubes... 48 0een. hee). Been ee, eae, 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Slot machines—coin, dise or token-operated games or amusement devices 10 p.c. ad valorem 
IMaLEH OS ec nicetiaen te oNceteiae, Mee ee epee oe ee ee eee 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Tobacco—pipe tobacco, cut tobacco and snuff.............cceceecccecsece 90 cents per lb. 


Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices... 10 p.c. ad valorem 


Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antiseptics, 
Ch OE Gr eR Ear SB Se ir ciOl ce Rents Ate EM sic Fr hereon raeit acer ab eurece te 10 p.c. ad valorem 


Wines— 
Manufactured in Canada—* 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute aleohol 


by: volumes? ccctol ening ie MR RAN et ee ee Oe 25 cents per gal. 
Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol 

by volume but not more than 40 p.c. proof spirit............. 50 cents per gal. 
Sparkling wines ye se..cisoe pee ete en are eee $2.50 per gal. 

Additional tax applying to all wines whether imported or produced 

in Canada— 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. of absolute al- 

cohol¥by tvolitme te3. Teeth 2, Sake. 1M. ere). See 24 cents per gal. 


Wines of all kinds containing more than 7 p.c. of absolute alcohol 
DY ryOluine cork see teen. Cee ee ree ee ek oes 5 cents per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized to 
transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of authorized 
Bri tishior tonelgn COMPAnlos prs sae eee eee eee Oe 10 p.c. of net premium for prop- 
erty, surety, fidelity and 
liability insurance. (Most 
other kinds of insurance are 
exempt.) 


All the foregoing items, except the last, are also subject to the general sales tax of 
9 p.c. and the old age security tax of 3 p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are subject to 
further taxes, referred to as excise duties (see below). 


Excise Duties 


The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) on alcohol, alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco products produced in Canada. ‘These duties are not levied on imported 
goods but the customs tariff on these products includes a levy to correspond with the duties 
levied on domestic production. These duties are not levied on goods exported. 


* The customs tariff on wines includes a levy to correspond to these taxes on domestic production. 
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Spirits.—The duties are on a per-gallon basis in proportion to the strength of proof of 
the spirits. These duties do not apply to denatured alcohol intended for use in the arts 
and in industry, or for fuel, light or power, or for any mechanical purpose. The various 
duties are as follows:— 


‘ 
' 
! 


On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada................... $14.25 
On every gallon of the strength of proof used in the manufacture of — 
Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, etc............sssee0-. $1.50 per gal. 
Approved chemical COMpositiOns:.. cc oss weriorea tee ee 15 cents per gal. 
Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions..... $1.50 per gal. 
Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to 
Other duties! Mss. SARS Ios BRO mers Bop deta 1. 30 cents per gal. 


| Canadian Brandy.—Canadian brandy, a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of native 
fruits without the addition of sweetening materials, is subject to a duty of $12.25 per gallon. 


Beer.—All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 42 cents per gallon. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes.—The excise duties make up nearly as large a part of the 
total tax on tobacco products as the special excise taxes already described. The rates are 
as follows:— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes.............0. 35 cents per Ib. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 lb. per thousand (nearly all of the ciga- 

rettes used in Canada are of this type)...........c.ceececccecceecceceesce $4.00 per thousand 
Cigarettes weighing more than 3 lb. per thousand...............cseeeeeeeese. $5.00 per thousand 
Cigarsstecesss be. BO URO CU SP DUO DOE IGCEGA COD ODAC An Ree Moh ean orks 6 $2.00 per thousand 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold LOLICONSUMP LON ansnaye cess Se eiee oe oe ee 10 cents per lb. 


Combined Effect of Excise Taxes and Excise Duties on Tobacco Products 


Bringing together the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Act 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act gives the following total taxes:— 


Cigarettes ier. fis. loch. bc ceeeuent $10.00 per thousand (20 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus the 
the 12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price 

Manufactured tobacco............- $1.25 per lb. plus the 12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s 
sale price 

Cigars: aren nccrsnecks seeseceeees $2.00 per thousand plus the 17}-p.c. special excise tax and the 


12-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 


Customs Duties* 


Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates as 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties, which once were the chief source of revenue 
for the country, have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where they 
now provide less than 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however, 
the tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy. 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General. The British Preferential rates are, with some excep- 
tions, the lowest rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped 
directly to Canada from countries within the Commonwealth. Special rates lower than 
the ordinary preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designated 
Commonwealth countries. 


The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have been 
accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitled 


* See also p. 1022. 
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to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements with 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


The General Tariff applies to imports from countries not entitled to either the Pref- 
erential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. Few countries are in this category and, in 
terms of trade coverage, are negligible. 


In all cases where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty on 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consump- 
tion” drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specified 
classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complicated to be summarized here but the 
rates that apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue, which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxes 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 
necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals 
and corporations resident within their boundaries or deriving income from activities or 
operations carried out therein. Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec impose special 
taxes on corporations in addition to income tax and only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia impose a tax on property passing at death; the remaining provinces 
receive payment from the Federal Government of their 75-p.c. share of estate tax levies. 
Under the terms of the existing federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes “equalization payments” to some provinces in recognition of the fact that 
the potential tax yield in those provinces, measured on a per capita basis, is lower than 
the national per capita tax yield. For some provinces the equalization payments constitute 
a very important source of revenue. 


Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly on this and following 
pages. 


Individual Income Tax 


All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals who reside within their boundaries 
or who earn income therein. In nine of the ten provinces, these taxes are computed as a 
percentage of federal “‘basic tax”. As previously explained, “basic tax” is federal income 
tax (excluding old age security tax and the social development tax) otherwise payable at 
full federal rates before the abatement under the federal-provincial fiscal arrangements 
and before allowance for the federal tax reduction passed in 1966. These provincial taxes 
are collected by the Federal Government on behalf of these provinces. In Quebec, pro- 
vincial income tax is levied at graduated rates that progress from 5.5 p.c. on the first $1,000 
of taxable income to a maximum of 40.0 p.c. on the excess over $400,000. In addition, 
a 6-p.c. surtax has been levied for the taxation years 1968 and 1969. The determination of 
taxable income for Quebec tax is based on exemptions and deductions which, with the ex- 
ception of deductions for dependent children eligible for family allowances,* are similar to 
those for federal tax. Quebec taxpayers whose net income does not exceed $4,000 if 
married or in a situation recognized as equivalent and $2,000 in other cases are exempt from 


* Quebec has a family allowance program which supplements the federal program; it provides for allowances 
that increase from $30 per annum for a first child toa maximum of $70 per annum for a sixth and for each additional 
aoe The Quebec program is in lieu of exemptions for provincial income tax purposes for children eligible for family 
allowances. 
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payment of the tax. If the taxpayer’s income exceeds such amounts, the tax to be paid 
will not reduce his income to less than $4,000 or $2,000 as the case may be. The Province 
of Quebec collects its own tax. 


The percentages that provincial income tax liability is of federal “basic tax” for 1969 
are: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia each 28 p.c., Quebec approximately 50 p.c., and Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan each 33 p.c. 


Corporate Income Tax 


All provinces levy a tax on the profits of corporations derived from activities carried 
out within their boundaries. In all provinces except Ontario and Quebec the provincial 
tax imposed on taxable income in the province is determined on the same basis as for federal 
income tax. In Ontario and Quebec the determination of taxable profits for purposes of 
provincial tax follows closely the federal rules. Five of the ten provinces levy corporate 
income taxes at rates in excess of the 10-p.c. abatement allowed by the Federal Government. 
The rate that applies in Manitoba and Saskatchewan is 11 p.c., and in Newfoundland, 
Ontario and Quebec, 12 p.c. All provinces except Ontario and Quebec have signed agree- 
ments for the collection of the corporate income taxes by the Federal Government. 


Taxes on Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco 


Generally speaking, the sale of spirits in all provinces is made through provincial 
agencies operating as boards or commissions which exercise monopolistic control over 
alcoholic beverages. The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is the effective 
means of taxation. Beer and wine may be sold by retailers or government stores, depending 
on the province, but in all cases these sales contribute to provincial revenues.* The Proy- 
ince of Prince Edward Island imposes a tax of 10 p.c. on all beer, wine and spirits sold at 
retail, collected under authority of the Health Tax Act, and in Newfoundland a tax of 
7 p.c. is imposed at retail level. 


Newfoundland imposes a tax on tobacco sold at retail of one half of one cent per 
cigarette purchased; from two to 10 cents per cigar, depending on price; and two cents per 
half ounce or less of other tobacco. Prince Edward Island’s tax on tobacco sold at retail, 
effective Mar. 20, 1968, is two fifths of one cent per cigarette purchased; from one to seven 
cents on cigars purchased at retail for from four cents to 45 cents; 25 p.c. of the retail 
price of each cigar purchased for more than 45 cents ; and 20 p.c. of the retail price of all 
other tobacco purchased. Nova Scotia charges a 5-p.c. hospital tax on all alcoholic 
beverages. Saskatchewan’s tax on retail tobacco sales is zeths of one cent per cigarette 
purchased; from one to 10 cents per cigar, depending on price; and two cents on every half 
ounce of other tobacco; the average rate of the tobacco tax is 15 p.c. Specific sales taxes 
on tobacco products are also levied in New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Ontario. 


Retail Sales Taxes 


Retail sales taxes are levied on the final purchaser or user and are collected by the 
retailer. All provinces except Alberta levy this type of tax at rates varying from 5 p.c. to 
8p.c. These direct levies apply to tangible taxable commodities sold, with varying exemp- 
tions, for consumption in the province and to a few selected services, for example: to tele- 
phone services in all provinces; in Quebec and New Brunswick to telecommunications, 
meals and hotel and motel charges; in Prince Edward Island, since April 1968, to laundry 
and dry cleaning services, to accommodations, and to repair and installations labour; and 
in Manitoba to a broad range of services including dry cleaning, furniture repairs, motel 
accommodation, etc. The sales taxes do not apply to goods sold for delivery in other 
provinces or to exported commodities. All provinces imposing sales taxes provide com- 
prehensive exemptions for foodstuffs and drugs. 


* The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is not considered a ‘‘tax” in DBS financial statistics 
but forms part of the “profits of government business enterprises’’. 
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Amusement Taxes 

Each of the provinces with the exception of Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia 
and Quebec has a tax on admission to places of entertainment. In addition, there is 
generally a licence fee imposed on the operator or owner of these amusement places. The 
tax on admissions is within the range of 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes 

Each of the ten provinces imposes a tax on the purchase of gasoline by motorists and 
truckers. The rates vary from 13 cents per gallon in British Columbia to 21 cents in 
Prince Edward Island and 25 cents in Newfoundland. The amount of tax borne by one 
gallon of motor vehicle fuel in each province is as follows:— 


Gasoline Diesel Fuel Gasoline Diesel Fuel 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland........ 25 25 Ontario?i37 02. ne 18 24 
Prince Edward Island! 21 21 Manitoba?............ 17 20 
Nova Scotia....... 0. 19 27 Saskatchewan!........ 17 20 
New Brunswick....... 19 23 Alberta center ca.ce. 15 ’ 175 
Quechee 2ancnucacee: bien 19 25 British Columbia..... 13 15 


1 Gasoline and diesel fuel used by primary producers—farmers, fishermen, manufacturers and processors—is 
exempt from tax as is also gasoline and motor fuel used by owners or operators of registered pleasure craft and ski- 
tows, and that used by consumers engaged in the construction of the Northumberland Strait Crossing. 


2 Some relief from taxation is given where gasoline or fuel oil is used for farming, manufacturing, commercial 
fishing and other off-highway purposes. 


3 Exemptions are allowed on purple fuel used in operating agricultural machinery, farm trucks and municipal fire 
apparatus, and in trapping, fishing and prospecting. 


4 Gasoline and diesel fuel used by farmers in farm trucks are exempt from tax. 


5 Three cents less for domestic heating. Generally, fuel oil used for agricultural and industrial purposes is taxed 
at three cents per gallon. 


The British Columbia net tax rate (after refund) on gasoline used in logging trucks 
off highway, in power units of motor vehicles for stationary industrial use, and in vehicles 
used by amputees, paraplegics and certain war disability pensioners is one cent per gallon. 
Gasoline coloured purple for certain off-highway use (including marine) and motor fuels, 
being any fuel except gasoline not consumed on provincial highways, is also taxed at one cent 
per gallon. Fuel oil used for heating purposes is taxed at one half cent per gallon. 


Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 


Each province levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles, which is com- 
pulsory. Upon registration a vehicle is issued with licence plates. The rates of fee vary 
from province to province and, in the case of passenger cars, may be assessed on the weight 
of the vehicle, the wheel base, the year of manufacture, the number of cylinders of the 
engine, or at a flat rate. The fees for commercial motor vehicles and trailers are based on 
the gross weight for which the vehicle is registered, i.e., the weight of the vehicle empty 
plus the load it is permitted to carry. Every operator or driver of a motor vehicle is re- 
quired to register periodically and pay a fee for a new driver’s licence. The licences are 
valid for periods of from one to five years and the fees vary from $1 to $7 a year. 


Taxes on Mining Operations 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 
operations. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and Alberta impose a tax on the 
income of firms engaged in mining operations in general or in specific kinds of mining 
operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
impose a tax on the assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per acre of mining propertye 
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Ontario imposes a tax on the profit on the assessed value of minerals and a flat rate per acre 
of mining property. Manitoba imposes rates of from 6 p.c. to 11 p.c. on mining royalties. 
The British Columbia mining tax rate is 15 p.c. on net income from mining in excess of 
$10,000. 


Tax on Logging Operations 


The Provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia levy a tax on the income from 
logging operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this 
activity. In Quebec and Ontario the rate is 10 p.c. and in British Columbia 15 p.c. on net 
income where in excess of $10,000 (in Quebec and British Columbia if the net income is 
greater than $10,000 the whole amount is taxable with no basic exemption). In Ontario 
and Quebec one third and in British Columbia 20 p.c. of the tax is allowed as a deduction 
from provincial corporate income tax or, in Quebec, from the provincial income tax; two 
thirds of the provincial tax is deductible from federal income tax. 


Business Taxes 


The Province of Quebec imposes a tax of one fifth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of 
corporations and Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one twentieth of 1 p.c. 


The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have a place-of-business tax. In Quebec, the 
tax is generally $50 but is reduced to $25 when the paid-up capital is less than $25,000; in 
the case of loan companies, the tax is $100 when capital paid up is $100,000 or more. In 
Ontario, the tax for each permanent establishment is the lesser of $50 or one twentieth of 
1 p.c. of the paid-up capital of the corporation involved, but the total of the capital tax and 
the place-of-business tax cannot be less than $20. Ontario also imposes an office tax of $50 
on every corporation that does not maintain a permanent establishment in the province 
but merely maintains a buying office, or merely holds certain provincial licences, or merely 
holds assets. A corporation that does not maintain a permanent establishment in Ontario 
but is represented by a resident employee or agent who is not deemed to operate a permanent 
establishment of the corporation in the province must pay an office tax of $50 or one tenth 
of 1 p.c. of the total amount of its gross Ontario sales or revenue if less than $50,000, subject 
to a minimum office tax of $5. 


Both provinces levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as banks, railway 
companies, express companies, trust companies and sleeping-car, parlour-car and dining-car 
companies. In Ontario, these special taxes (except the tax payable by insurance corpora- 
tions calculated on gross premiums) and the capital and place-of-business taxes are payable 
only to the extent that they exceed the corporate income tax otherwise payable. 


The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, 
steamship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, as 
well as nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to 
filing fees in other provinces. 


Land Transfer Taxes 


The Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta levy a tax based on the price at 
which ownership of land is transferred. In Ontario, one fifth of 1 p.c. is imposed on the pur- 
chase price up to $25,000 and two fifths of 1 p.c. on anything in excess of that amount. 
In Manitoba the rate is 1 p.c. In Alberta, registration fees proportionate to the convey- 
ancing services rendered are charged and in the case of transfers and mortgages the fees 
are assessed on the value of the land transferred as on the amount of the mortgage. In 
addition, there is an Assurance Fund fee charged on transfers and mortgages which 
guarantees titles in certain circumstances. British Columbia and Saskatchewan do not 
have a land transfer tax but have an equivalent in land title fees which are based on land 
values. 
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Tax on Security Transfers 
The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale price of securities trans- 
ferred; the rates in both provinces are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


WinderiS lech Mec ae ee ee rei renee Voth of 1 p.c. of value 

cla hito\it Pen} aise dincochEino serie oe aoSdHROSU OSS 2 cent per share 

CH Ce POs bae a aoc der apriuc GocmEe noe DcIde 1 cent per share 

CYT tort Wis peedacadcractnacds buacoUGadcooDLccC 2 cents per share 

ONE Olt Tu Ld sanndidee ton occt cna oceb priate occ 3 cents per share 

CY (tui fork | Oeten ee endear abe no cococuscesane oa 4 cents per share 

Over: $150. cecd ieee. ean e raat es 4 cents per share plus Moth of 1 p.c. of value 
in excess of $150 

Bonds and debentures)... cl cue. clcteis ste nieterie alalins ors 3 cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of 

par value. 


Tax on Premium Income of Insurance Companies 


All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province. Saskatchewan imposes a tax of 1 p.c. on the 
motor vehicle premium income of insurance companies to finance a comprehensive high 
school driver-training program. 


Succession Duties 


Only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy succession duties. 
These duties are a tax upon the right to succeed to property and are assessed upon the 
interest or benefit passing at death to an heir or beneficiary. The three provinces impose 
succession duties on all property situated in the province belonging to the deceased and 
passing at his death whether the deceased was domiciled in the province or elsewhere. 
Personal property, wherever situated, of a person dying domiciled within the province is 
also liable if passing to a successor resident or domiciled in the province. 


The rates of succession duty are generally governed by the value of the estate, the 
relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased and the amount going to any one person. 
The rate of tax increases as the degree of relationship between the deceased and his successor 
becomes more remote. 


Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while not imposing succession duties, each receives 75 p.c. of 
the Federal Government estate tax levied on property situated within its borders. The 
Alberta share of estate taxes is rebated in full where the deceased was a bona fide resident 
of the province. 


Provincial Property Taxes 


In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at 
varying rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved forest and tree-farm 
lands are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.¢.; 
coal land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at 13 p.c. In 
unorganized (non-municipal) areas, Ontario levies a property tax of 13 p.c. of assessed 
value; the minimum annual tax in respect of any land is $6. New Brunswick levies a tax 
of $1.50 per $100 market value assessment on all land and buildings in the province and a 
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similar tax on business occupancy, to finance education, health, welfare and justice services. 
Nova Scotia also imposes property taxes of limited application. 


Race Track Taxes 


Ontario levies a tax on operators of race meets and on holders of winning tickets issued 
under the pari-mutuel system. Holders of winning tickets must pay a tax equal to 7 p-c 
of the amount that would be payable to them if no percentage were deducted by the person 
holding the race meet. A number of other provinces levy a pari-mutuel tax on money 
bet in the province on horse races; in Newfoundland the rate is 11 p.c., in Prince Edward 
Island 103 p.c., in Nova Scotia 11 p.c. on the first $400,000 wagered and a reduced percent- 


_ age on any additional money wagered (some of this money is refundable to the individual 


race tracks), in New Brunswick 53 p.c., in Manitoba 10 p.c., in Alberta 5 p.c., in 


Saskatchewan 10 p.c., and in Quebec 7 p.c. on ordinary pools and 9 p.c. on special pools 


(quinella and daily-double). In British Columbia the tax is 12 p.c. but the province returns 


_ 23 p.c. of money bet to horsemen and track operators for purses, etc. 


Miscellaneous Provincial Taxes 


In Newfoundland a tax of 7 p.c. is levied on premiums paid for all types of insurance 
except life, accident and sickness, and marine; and a telegraph tax is levied on companies 
operating cables or wireless stations between Newfoundland and points outside the province 
at the yearly rate of $4,000 a cable or station. 


In Prince Edward Island a fire marshal’s tax is levied at the rate of 2 of 1 p.c. on 
premiums paid for fire insurance. In Nova Scotia a fire marshal’s tax is levied at the rate 
of one half of 1 p.c. on premiums paid for fire insurance in the province. A tax is also 
levied on long-distance telephone calls at the rate of five cents on the first 50 cents with a 


-five-cent minimum and five cents on each additional 50 cents, applying only to calls made 


within the province. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxes 


The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within 


their jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
‘percentage of the actual value or, as in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, of the actual 


market value. The revenues from such taxes are used generally to pay for street main- 
tenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain communities and other 


‘community services; in New Brunswick the municipal levy is used only for property 
Service. Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street frontage to pay for 


local improvements to the property such as sidewalks, roads and sewers. Not only is 
there a widespread difference in the bases used for property tax but there is also a wide 
variety of rates applied, depending on the municipality. 


In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of the 
property occupied. In New Brunswick, utilities (water, domestic sewerage and treat- 
ment, and electric power) must be financed on a user-charge basis; a part of the water 
budget may be transferred to the general budget on a hydrant-rental basis or a percentage 
of the budget, depending on the size of the municipal population. There are no municipal 
income taxes although certain localities have retained the use of a poll tax. In Newfound- 
land, Quebec and Saskatchewan, municipalities are empowered to levy an amusement 
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tax on the admission of persons to places of entertainment, although the amusement tax is 
generally a provincial preserve (see p. 1050). Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer 
level in some western municipalities and in some New Brunswick municipalities, and coal 
and fuel oil for heating purposes are chargeable in urban areas of Newfoundland. Tele- 
phone subscribers are subject to a special levy in Montreal and certain Ontario munici- 
palities impose a tax on the gross receipts of telephone companies. 


In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. In 
New Brunswick, business assessment is equal to the value of the real property occupied 
for business purposes. ‘Three bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property 
assessment, the annual rental value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain 
municipalities may charge a licence fee instead of a business tax but others charge both a 
licence fee and a business tax. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Levies 


These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways. 


Unemployment Insurance 

A national program of unemployment insurance operates in Canada. Essentially, 
it provides relief to those qualified persons who temporarily find themselves without work. 
It is administered by a federal commission appointed for this purpose and financed by 
equal contributions from employers and employees plus a contribution from the Federal 
Government. The amount paid into the fund by employee and employer is directly pro- 
portional to the weekly wages of the employee. The rates of contributions, together 
with statistics on the operation of the program, are given at pp. 789-793. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes 
establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 794-795. 


Hospital Insurance 


A federal-provincial hospital insurance plan has been adopted by each of the ten 
Canadian provinces. Under this arrangement, the Federal Government pays approxi- 
mately one half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the 
plan. The provinces meet the remainder of the cost. Provincial revenues for this purpose 
are raised by various means. The Province of Quebec has increased its personal and 
corporation income tax. Certain provinces require the deduction of a monthly premium 
from the wages of their residents as a contribution or premium for the plan. In such 
provinces non-salaried people must also pay the premium directly if they wish to be covered 
by the plan. In some other provinces the proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in 
whole or in part for the support of the hospital plan. See also pp. 272-274. 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plans 


In 1966 the Canada Pension Plan, a compulsory government-operated pension pro- 
gram, was introduced whereby each contributor builds up a right to a graduated pension, 
the amount of which is related to his earnings up to a certain level. This graduated benefit 
will supplement the universal old age security pension which is paid out of tax revenues. 
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It operates throughout the country except in the Province of Quebec where a similar pension 
plan is operated by the government of the province. Both plans have disability and sur- 
vivor benefits. They are described at pp. 303-306. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains financial statistics of the Federal Government 
prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, concepts and definitions 
used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These tables differ 
from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been extracted directly 
from the Canada Gazette. Detailed reports published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out in Subsections 1 and 2, 
The Canada Gazette presentation is included because there is interest in and use for informa- 
tion on this basis. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


‘Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 3 shows details of net general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967, 


3.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Source 1966 1967 Source 1966 1967 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Taxes— Privileges, Licences and Per- 
Income— qnais— 
Corporationls....<.,...+6+.- 1,758,870 | 1,742,725 Natural resources.......... 12,115 6,732 
HRA AC ee eee 2,637,356 3,050, 420 Ener yee ee ee 26,507 32, 287 
On certain payments and 
credits to non-residents.... 170,019 203,621 || Sales and services other than 
institutional. ...........+... 108,215 113,520 
Genbral nalesth 25S) 95 sieccc a 1,917,215 | 2,078,081 
Fines and penalties........... 2,741 3, 483 
Excise Duties and Special 
Excise Taxes— Exchange fund profits........ 62, 833 60,638 
Alcoholic beverages....... 264,097 270,302 
Own enterprises.............. 156,541 163,670 
BE EISAACO sere tae ca ns 424 236 446 , 833 
met. Soe StS 52,076 574g | Pulton anc coinage. ..6........ a ae 
Customs import duties....... 685,519 | 777,586 || Postalservice................ 276, 050 295,529 
magate taxes: BT. oc. 108, 353 101,106 || Other revenue................ 14,993 19,400 
ee ROE OBE eee 161 170 
Totals, Net General 
eounls, Taxeas: s.0:5.5 0.0 8,017,902 8,723, 287 Mevenlle, 2.5 oe. os 8,694,552 9,425,407 


ee OE) Be YI eh 8 
1 Includes old age security taxes. 
Table 4 gives details of the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial 


governments, territories and municipal corporations for the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, and 
Table 5 gives details of expenditure by function for the years ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967. 
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5.—Details of Cost of Federal Services Provided, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967 


Function 1966 1967 


ne a 
$7000 $7000 


General Government Services............. 00. cee eee e eer eet e tenet ene ere ees 339,535 428,471 
Executive and administrative.............. ce cece e eee ee eee eee e ene n eens neces 292,023 376,473 
1a cho, BRonp Ronee bh oe dap asec cp enonodr > doaaKm bob sues saa 29,348 19,831 
Research, planning and statistics 18,164 32,137 
© bers rsssers eco leu stars ssovstsrarave wets attra oye vetovevenrtere[YoPal tatoo) PoYeveevketetote oie tetotote ole }axata relmtnane= _ 30 

Protection of Persons and Property...........-..-..0 sce seer e seen erence eens 163, 067 188,960 
Tuaiwy ent OLGOrmen te sates aise batetcs ts eyo) es ofo,cueke era preted 12) <seuaneuenetes or cgapayerateter= ove ieteveso) fracetscial= 12,467 13,375 
(Gloss on yeb aotnnos seoeoen cease Cone nar boo sndnde occ ccoomrman cooley dou das 55,811 57,750 
Police protections sates. cic: 5 aise verse ele eic cites ole ekeean eno oie ic crac reas 81,448 101,275 
(G51 SEA ABE BAIS SHER SU BU IESGrD and aA ScuE caSaas sEBeetbonEcnonbEcaauenmNOD 13,341 16,560 

598, 407 668,701 
77,619 96,571 
133,008 149, 752 
122,063 139,711 
217,616 233, 655 
43,499 43,461 
4,602 5,551 

WR CALGH soe sc cen oeerc oe heiede ce Sethenererenie ie = eeis erefaeaags ale or sdeyevarele Ghasenatorsalelesansierererjaisisercers 481,185 510,157 
Hospital Cave, occ ores coco cs ee cin sie oletesteciaicts Wtew sprnieterere oleie -Injailolio ar icsessrett itis 410,989 430,535 
Coerieral ead liste eerste eee eerae telat ete ra altel etete a erestetet ae tedevarenensternctesstrernte 8,046 9,322 
Pubblic#hieall thy Ge Wee la. cictebte oa s.8 bane Meee mee suse eaten Yo tae dete tones tone ee 44,388 45,000 
Medical, dental and allied services............:.. +s eee eens este ee tn tere nese es 17,762 25,300 

Social Welfare sce ccc carro eerie elaterarare leo ater tells > steretctete ators eraraeteyararater etetetntermretats aie 1,891, 283 2,095,917 
Old Age Security Fund pensions............ 0. sees cree eee ene teen eee ene eee 927,299 1,073,006 
Oldvaw@e assistance secs cia chic re reisie «ee ccs attra tetenel Te -)-ie)eiahelrtels ifercrstolager™ snersrere bree rr 28,431 19,696 
INE Ge ineten ol ber eso some oenneco ctondoule bab.s.o Dn ion oDOMnUsEDoCouIGcouCe. ont 3,632 3,446 
id to the disabled .iscpre ieee calor oer eres mite vare ictaretesele oleteters (afaleiaie sirastsie irteisisis 14,979 16,050 
Aid to the unemployed and unemployable...............+sese seer erence eee es 203 , 396 252,799 
National employment S€rviCe..........eee cece cere cere cette eee een n ence ceces 26,335 38,038 
Biamily allow anCes) ces ear ciate cle s(oiele/e/orvie ale relorer> ehcle cfel-@r-tahelets[eiete cielslelaialeielkerssierd=te cia - 555, 686 563, 807 
DO STATE een Ne nor) aaNet, codes Remo a nntnae C cprenineno. titan ace 5, 806 10,084 
Winter work projects cece civ etn cele n vicncla sess tuerend eel casper nee sco ieioieneis ete ci aon 57,503 53, 088 
(OTHER cre vag feist « « lecdeacssiole ore See eas esegeiele rea thes ictal Nocti ieee Eee 68, 216 65,903 

Recreational and Cultural Services. ..............6..0 eee c cere eee eee een eee 57,733 86, 625 
Archives, art galleries, museums, libraries...............-..seeeece reenter tees 18,290 19,368 
Parks 20,367 21,933 
Other 19,076 45,324 

OT TIGL 8 1) | Gh ee A ee RRRO nO CUO 16 ACEO soo OOUeIG 296, 445 431,058 
findiantand Helkimoischoolsssesmette ser eter ecrer ete ener 52,575 64,120 
Universities, colleges and other schools 190,302 310, 461 
COS ee eA On Ran Wen bn Shmnr nner cua ys tinon hod aoue: be GopnDoMomuEDoMDN sadn aE 53,568 56,477 

Natural Resources and Primary Industries.................seceeee ee eee eee eens 443,940 543,717 
Mish and games. came «coc cites cloicce cra lettbvertate tele eneeeresentelthepetsne ots oleteretetene(= celeste: 1< 37,261 45,344 
HORS TSUN asin scarier ete eievercleleed Mees cho sxauareiatereietaee aie ovevaustenatats: etateterevolels fetneie stele ofetat stale 22,905 26, 564 
Lands: settlement and agriculture.............ccencscces cee scsereescnseeesrcer® 266,417 304,714 
Mim eralsi an Geri esas ics< eypvovecerseciore eieralwiaretersteiesovoel=se\aiesetssLeleierarslelakeiotapeler\elebeatiasleisianess 62,523 81,914 
Water: resources. ce ssc. cisltte cic tielels:» tove acs.ois/ape wlovaleleinieis efajare rele eheverslelel tele: amtere gia sialoaintece 29,403 36,380 
CO} dats ie ee ee ne OE AREA BOSC OT TCS dO docckie COC OREOR 25,431 48,801 

Trade and Industrial Development.................-.+.+- Tester: tase cts eabvehel Varieties 88,670 164, 657 

National Capital Region Planning and Development.................-.+++--+++> 29,699 37,296 

Defence Services and Mutual Aid.............. 0c cece eee e ee eet e erent renee en etete 1,571,539 1,663,992 

Veterans’ Pensions and Other Benefiits............. 0... cece ener e eee eben eee nese 372,160 391,958 

Debt Charges (excluding retirements)..................eces ences serene eee eeenees 897,030 902,618 
Commission on sale of securities and management charges...........+.-+++-++++ 14,920 16,768 
Amortization of discount on securities SOld...........cccecceceeeseeeeeereeereee® 16,820 15,084 
Titer est ie cis x ciaaalein's oetereis aie soe v's ayers, s/nce Saretebebelorelatezercie,s 0m «{dlere/eistebere ite eiatey ecapinatnal tetas 863, 468 868, 200 
QUB OR stars cress oc cravteatete terete es c:sie do tea Valouho vate emote teseateke Gravee fete teteNenerora et atepattenete aa sans 1,822 2, 566 

Own Enterprises 162,743 178, 080 


International Co-operation amd Assistance...............eeeeeceeeeereceeseceees 126,410 211,928 
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5.—Details of Cost of Federal Services Provided, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and 1967—concluded 


Function 1966 1967 

$'000 $’000 
hae pelea pane Ree eet ee 583, 808 666,146 
Seren HE MAINIETNEOR 2) oho Se wcoaks licis eased 18,854 22,507 
a PR BEGIN rele ature rier riteres veers condvonceyworreonionccn ne 32,297 39,445 
Peete SOVeRGED As. Rit Aer St). Sh a a Loee......1 tk 801, 453 335,735 
Da EG EE OR epee Noh Heche iataliile ne hiaenly tak 3,194 3,218 
Housing research and slum clearance...... 2.0.0. 00.0000 14,384 12,371 
Seen een en Rae RTEINE Pitas i Ga Mebane fet Tt ie el ta 9,604 11,166 
oS UGUE GA TRS SS 2 | Rem ST Sa le adihaee biaines bie 204,022 241,704 
es PALIN TONERS Tn dec asad, wil bessscces been tecs ALR On 429,571 562,558 
muerarpncinl Govermmente Scie Audlaen iddiuirets cc Ue Mee ek 389, 969 521,816 
Prenury mibaidionte: (Ak 8) |. O08 Eel. 2 Gy's...c.l. 81,679 81,579 
Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements...................000 270,541 426, 650 
Compensation due to withdrawal from JOINE programs... 8 eae ele eek 81, 462 67,635 
Share of income tax on power utilities...........0.0..00000 6,387 5,952 
BREDA SENATE can sw cnhin vce dio daneiee BL GReLROk. 39, 602 40,742 
Ree RISA SER Io 5 Bins odualccaascnies wonnia. Lives ARE ee 87,752 88,992 
SCRE B UN 5 esate res acs State he crt ha cle ae > Sc ce ki dye 1,850 1,750 
Totals, Cost of Services Provided...................................... 8,533, 225 9,732,839 


' Conditional transfers are classified by function. See Table 4 for details of all transfers to provincial govern- 


Debt.—In Table 6, direct debt represents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. Table 7 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1964-67, together with place of 
payment. 


6.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at 
Mar. 31, 1964-67 


ee 


Nature of Debt 1964 1965 1966 1967 
NR 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Direct Debt 

isencen: debyts.... .. 225< did- ede de - 16,510,097 | 16,838,214 | 16,959,787 17,630,206 

Less sinking funds — 5,441 — — 
Net bonded debt................... 16,510,097 | 16,832,773 | 16,959,787 17,630,206 
Short-term treasury bills! 2,230,000 | 2,140,000 | 2,150,000 2,310,000 
Accounts and other payables 1,447,585 12135174 1,160,719 1,405,780 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts 5,132,423 5,676, 796 6,393, 089 7,916,507 
Bebceaisbilities! ace tas, sa...) oe ake Ger. eee 430,498 481,694 516,946 772,308 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).......... 25,750,603 | 26,344,434 | 27,180,541 30,034,801 

Indirect Debt 

Guaranteed bonds or debentures...........0..0--c0cc000005-.. 1,377,611 | 1,368,298 | 1,331,548 1,275,948 

eompmuan gh mds cvated arcs cn toceoreok oe ee _ — — — 
Net guaranteed bonds or debentures....................0 0 1,377,611 1,368,298 | 1,331,548 1,275,948 
mmranteed bank loans... .. 2.00.5... cccccccesccc 219,039 282,018 398,690 562,714 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954... 4,499,000 | 4,934,000 5,321,621 5,789,000 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act............... 378,096 468 , 644 508,213 458, 096 
ERE RIESE Sey nbs | Aen eins Ibbieeegh 2274 14,491 15,863 17,341 18,693 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)?....... 6,488,237 | 7,068,823 | 7,577,413 8,104,451 

Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking 

GS) eh sss RRR Mee Re ee 32,238,840 | 33,413,257 | 34,757,954 38,139, 252 

$ $ $ $ 
Direct debt (less sinking {HHdB) PENCADIEA. 135 .06s.->e0csccc. 1,339 1,346 1,358 1,472 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) POU DADA set ieee. 337 361 379 397 
1 Having a term of three or six months. 2 Excludes deposits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada and 


notes issued by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. 
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7.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1964-67 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 
Bondedtdleb tase a reeetete ie a: casserole aye ererertiereeresisisters $000 | 16,510,097 | 16,838,214 | 16,959,787 | 17,630,206 
Average interest rate...........ceceee seer ec eee e ee eeees p.c 4,27 4.49 4.53 4.71 
Averageterm Of i886. 0.2.6.6. cence eee e sss sescenesdene yrs. 13.09 13.29 13.53 13.69 
Place of Payment— 
Canadacc atom ctvas cccciaae Wises aha tee mrad leer are $000 | 16,133,692 | 16,461,809 | 16,588,787 | 17,264,612 
INGwy Viorles salar er oioirenamasieam oa ane oe ets ef 376, 405 376, 405 371,000 365,594 


Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


The figures of Tables 8 and 10, giving details of revenue and of assets and liabilities, 
respectively, of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1966-68, and 
the figures of Table 9, giving details of Federal Government expenditure for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1967 and 1968, are taken from the Canada Gazette. 


8.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-68 


Revenue 


Tax Revenue— 
Customs import duties (net) 


Excise duties 


INCOME CAxts sce ea ese cetera is coi SE en ay ool 5G SES EH 


Personal! 
Corporation! 
On certain payments and credits to non-residents 
Sales tax (net)! 
Estate tax, including succession duties 
Other taxes 
Totals, Tax Revenue 


Non-tax Revenue— 
Post Office (net) 


Return on investments 


Totals, Non-tax Revenue 


Grand Totals, Revenue 


1966 1967 1968 
$ $ $ 
= 685, 519,390 777,585, 703 746 , 437,351 
Me 445 , 885, 434 460,980,029 488 , 554,309 
..| 8,919,095,260 | 4,270,666,470 | 4,740,635, 053 
..| 2,142, 456,2302| 2,473,820,3112| 2,849,573,890? 


1,606,620,822 | 1,693,224,756 | 1,670,589, 109 


obs 170,018,708 203,621, 408 220, 472,054 
».{ 1,895,128,921 | 1,513,565,998 | 1,601,092, 631 
te 108, 352,377 101,105,631 102,192, 358 
50 296, 338,710 315,750,970 337,350,741 


6, 850, 320, 092 


7, 489,654,801 | 8.016,262, 443 


Be 237 , 482,296 253,342 , 482 281,645, 632 
aC 438,254, 129 519,140,346 612,274,956 
ais 11,217,545 5,430, 009 10,672,046 
oe 158,546, 142 140,610, 745 155,734,370 
ac 845, 500, 112 918, 523, 582 eS 1,060,327, 004 
..| 7,695,820, 204 | 8,358,178,383 | 9,076,589, 447 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund, 


ee E 


2 Excludes tax credited to Canada Pension Plan. 
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9.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-68 


Nore.—In 1967-68 some Departments of the Federal Govern 
took place during 1967-68 the a 


LDIER ISTO Ons outth Aeon aoedhcy cM Mined etude abana CRP NAGEEEELS 


Other le se scisasscae tomar ee cen Ce eit 


Manpower and Immigration............................... 
maaslonaleilmaBodrd. cc sete acuscee hese aula 


Food and IL UPBOR VICES as art ce ae em ee 
BV SLATE SEES IVER: ek Maen sche (puns PRM AME 0s ON bh peeing 


National Research Council including Medical Research 
onncil. Seana wd STARRY 1s 9 ill eis 


Becminty Of Btapeeeses.. 0b SORE R Re Sik lmaes epee 
POLmialGOnRrAl erro, 21S amere er aur manne ee cad gs Eines 


Grand Totals, Expenditures......................... 


1, 594,981,383 


1,548, 446, 784 
22,636, 820 
23,897,779 


6,139,814, 142 


186, 263, 616 
23,755,359 
1,784, 132 

52, 666,043 
1,741,901 
382,787 

97, 458915 
21,571,958 
12,953,140 
4,591,027 
8,860,613 
15,591, 823 
107,357,514 
152, 545,955 
1,681,066, 198 
4,791, 852 
1,110, 857, 197 


465,993, 282 
99, 424, 867 


34,526,476 
57,134,577 
690, 556 
156, 433,733 
45,916,054 
1,512, 059 
11,224 (377 
23,993,711 
14,711,823 
236, 478, 088 
6, 891,335 
1,815, 626 
1,175, 122,029 
2,505, 929 
372,717, 481 
37,506, 364 
5,360, 491 
757,081, 814 


74,387,029 
94,971,980 
240, 206, 458 
6,080, 981 
1,973,514 
3,053,651 
7,986, 854 


275,147,218 
54,178,085 
138 , 834, 027 
67,957,275 
468, 230, 829 
104,389,925 
98,037,727 
369,337, 164 


7,734, 795,525 


19677 


1,695,871, 969 


1,640,377, 558 
32, 868, 230 
22,626,181 


7,083,809, 027 


230, 657, 096 
39, 949/251 
2,244'736 

57, 983346 
2,058,677 
601,814 
115,243’ 073 
20, 122/952 
919,041 

5, 529,033 
9,314, 485 
26,635,421 
130, 188,364 
230,474) 187 
1,836,031, 255 
18, 101, 808 
1,190,523, 254 


615,522,814 
111,883,379 


41,471,351 
66, 490, 503 
774,003 
197,415,383 
47,892, 837 
1,652, 187 
12,175,037 
24,911,054 
17, 835,638 
320,416, 247 
8,016, 817 
1,872,361 
1,315,942, 452 
7,758,780 
451,086,072 
88,496, 917 
6,769, 175 
811,836, 508 


94,648,779 
105, 868, 118 
268, 493,659 

7,897,880 
2,663,017 
4,020,598 

10,848, 505 

29, 434 
294 372,635 

133,847, 296 
144, 275,859 

73,509,965 
528, 228,975 
153,358,110 
106,107,051 
390, 820, 545 


8,779, 680,996 


rnment were reorganized; where a transfer of duties 
mounts for 1966-67 have been adjusted for comparative purposes. 


1, 812,965,210 


1,753 , 482,388 
36,578,376 
22,904,446 


8,056, 026, 456 


277,066, 204 
42,396,981 
2,801,717 
66, 500,000 


1,033,551 
143,283,051 
23,131, 106 
755,357 
7,594,713 
9,502, 482 
22,474; 762 
136, 457,717 
215,748, 898 
2,148, 118,660 
15,510,601 
1,300,748, 996 


787,610,554 
94,348, 610 


51,740,982 
81,062, 602 
959,867 
231,436,113 
84,712'344 
1,904'188 
15,354,385 
10,879,841 
18/305, 865 
421; 593,934 


2,9491577 
1,488,295, 125 
87,831,694 
623,911, 885 
42,497, 286 
8,191,939 
876,563, 521 


121,748, 623 
115,058, 155 
301, 845, 593 
12,483,776 
3,592,229 
4,874,166 
13, 390,368 
982,686 
308,599, 166 
189, 882, 484 
153, 459, 858 
81,383,082 
564,536, 146 
158,573,075 
107,150,238 
400,814,912 


9,868,991, 666 
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10.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1966-68 


Item 


Current Assets— 


Cash 
Departmental Working Capital Advances and Revolving 


HRS ss, bob eee ccc Brot amis setae o elaine eiapeieiouspiecara 
Securities held for the securities investment account at 
AMOTLIZEG COSba:ceecie. ccbomeie Grin cleetin y= cesses aie 
Other Current ASsetsy sce cieio ces ese a/s syricrars «lero nl =kercheteais 


Totals, Current Assets............2+- ese ee cece teense 
Cash in blocked currency......2.ssecrecccccesscececcccsccces 
Advances to the Exchange Fund Account............eeeseeeee 


Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of un- 
TMACUTER 'EDE. Kaos « soca e safe tee atiarerel nineties Siete arate 


Investment in special United States of America securities—) 


Columbia Rivers reatysn .. «.o-m ce ciesh eine 2 oe ein osiseisieenre 
Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund...............-..0-000: 
Loans to and Investments in Crown Corporations.............. 
Toansito national govermmentaaen. en eee se ieimen eee air 


Other Loans and Investments— 
Subscriptions to Capital of, and working Capital Advances 


and Loans to, International Organizations............. 724,695,231 952,187,667 969 , 646, 296 
Loans to provincial governments...............0eeeeeeceees 96,723,106 123,515,007 187,748, 438 
Veterans’ Land Act advances (less reserve for conditional 
PEnGHES)) mend. eas: Fo. SATO re Ce cea tr erate sneer 256,191, 461 311,408,833 382,949,442 
Mascellancous moans ase caes.cs, ot OEE Nae Sah worms ececiats 185, 602,890 326, 886,707 405, 528,695 
Totals, Other Loans and Investments................+: 1, 263,212,688 | 1,713,998,214 | 1,945,872,871 
Seenrities held. int trust vase ae cs «= «et apse ee lero arors vista ies se niche sve asoreis 51,956, 505 50,852,748 59,814,276 
Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized portions of actuarial deficiencies— 
Canadian forces superannuation account.............++- 53,601,200 260, 223,200 187,617,200 
Public service superannuation account........,...00eees 93,620,600 189, 453, 200 150,319,800 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation account 3,115,200 10,956, 800 15,816,000 
Unamortized loan flotation costs.............ccccccesecces 106,217,789 121,212,572 138,201,554 
Totals, Deferred. Charges: cnc cen caso ack os seianemee 256, 554,789 581,845,772 491,954,554 
SUsSMenSS ACCOUNEB: inn criss. ss 1a ase Sh esate oniay Messe s RIO ploleeleie esi —s = re 
Canbaltnssote cn tivan tas aoe eo osals sh Ree ee eects ras cteen Tore ts 1 1 1 
Inactive,loans:and investments... ..ascgcsew.s4cennee-cceees «rcs 94,824,381 94,824,381 94,824,381 


759 , 080, 004 
120,576,475 


81,475,697 
54,861,735 


1,015,993,911 


1,002,400 


2,696, 000,000 


187,191,661 
34,853,000 

5, 659,074,571 
1,225, 212,643 


1,009, 249, 467 
157,794,702 


197,689,061 
29,232,480 


1,393, 965,710 


2,136, 260 
2,355,000, 000 
3,151,500 
180, 029,353 
615,521,000 


6, 728,664,785 
1, 201,581,177 


1968 


1, 260,370,631 
186 , 540,216 


44,354,537 
39,121,941 


1,530, 387,325 


2,136,260 
2,033,312, 000 
8,140,398 
122,616,661 
1,280,788, 000 


7,939,410, 664 
1,206,083, 565 


ee aa Cag Se iw - 


— oe ES} 


12,485,876, 550 


————____— 


16,715,340, 956 


——————$ 


‘Eotal Recorded Assets. -fvama waa Se oSesnes cleanser 


14,921,570,901 


Less: Reserve for losses on realization of assets................ —546,384,065 — 546,384,065 —546,384,065 
Ne trecorded. assetssae ks cats as cence ieee oe ae 11, 939,492,485 | 14,375, 186,836 | 16,168,956,891 
Netdebtesssremnyee tee ete Barer Tee ceo eee 15,543,447,865 | 15,964,950,478 | 16,757,352, 697 
27,482,940,350 | 30,340,137,314 32,926,309, 588 
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10.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1966-68—concluded 


Item 1966 1967 1968 


Liabilities 


Current and Demand Liabilities— 


332,859, 574 382, 624, 889 427, 400,654 
380,308,616 454,510,346 520,196,369 
255,388, 518 366, 378,362 816,729,712 
27,324,686 30,670,121 25, 969, 247 
110,930, 898 111,271,485 161,569,528 
254,292,555 286, 250, 208 315, 282,741 
37,731, 247 40,396, 4267 43,479, 142 


1,898,836,094 | 1,672,101,837"| 2,310, 627,393 


310,728, 861 372,258,741 474,719,063 


1,317,080,018 | 1,324,518,806 | 1,326,098,138 
89,405, 854 680,880,663 | 1,352,754,341 
216,982,842 429,592,180 536, 089, 248 
2,184,209,822 | 2,577,016,944 | 2,723, 268,313 
2,390,383,090 | 2,689,467,818 | 2,875,823,276 
194,071,319 214,445, 306° 238, 934,738 


6, 392,132,945 | 7,915,921,717"| 9,052,968,054 


Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to Special Accounts... 101,945,175 76,573,119" 93,124,313 
enmdable Corporation Tax... . 0 sedehe debe. oe ebb ee cen — 196,157,131 235, 268,700 
Provision for estimated premium on redemption of bonds...... _ 19,993,056 26,041,259 
Deferred credits and suspense accounts...................-.4-. 169,510,146 146,925,684" 153,685, 772 


Unmatured Debt— 


Bonds— 
Ravablerim Canadwe At 81>, |04.....1. Woe. ve. Ba diecbeecd 16, 588,787,500 | 17,264,611,800 | 17,939,520,600 
Payablount New. Vorksescdoc6 buck selon cae Sek. ecain as 370,999, 629 365,594, 229 160,354,434 


Treasury Bills and Notes— 


Ban eDlegn Canady teresa cn meer th cee ee 2,150,000,000 | 2,310,000,000 | 2,480,000, 000 

lotais, Unmatured.Debt..1-5-0.-+-+ngse ances ae. 19, 109,787,129 | 19,940, 206,029 | 20,579,875,034 
ee nee eee ne ee eee 

" obule: Ciabilivied ssc nc seme ania eee eet (nee 27, 482,940,350 | 30,340,137,314 | 32,926,309, 588 


a a 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. The major categories of this 
indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 
Act, the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways and the 
guarantee of deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. The 
remainder consists chiefly of guarantees of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, to farmers and to university students and of guarantees under the Export 
Credits Insurance Act. 
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11.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1967 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 


Amount 
Amount of Outstanding in 
Item Guarantee the Hands of 
Authorized the Public as at 
Mar. 31, 19671 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 

Canadian National Ry. Co. 4} per cent bonds due 1967.................. 72,300,000 72,300,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1968................... 55, 800,000 55,800,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1969.................. 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1971.................. 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5} per cent bonds due 1971.................. 190,561,500 190,561,500 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 32 per cent bonds due 1974.................. 200,000,000 200,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 19752................. 6,486, 486 6,486, 486 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1977............-...... 83,925,000 83,925,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1981,.................. 300,000,000 300,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 52 per cent bonds due 1985.................. 98,500,000 98,500,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1987................... 158,375,000 158,375,000 


Other Guarantees— 


Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada............ Unstated 1,148,002, 000 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 1954, 
for home extensions and improvements..............ceeeeeeeeeceees 25,000,000 18,693,000 


Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing 


UNRULY See aaee a uEmabeUtc hap o OR DOM CODd SMpHE -OCUnauohoConAboscds 9,500,000, 000 5,789,000, 0003 


Insurance and guarantees issued or approved under Section 21 and 21A of 


the Hxport:/Creditssinsurance:A ct.) 3.0.25 Gtris eres cect oe setae 1,100,000,000 458,096,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans 

ENCE RP eee Ns, Base Sede iiss oo ROR <a os bach ane eaeeaewe Home 119,198,000 84,786,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Pro- 

FCSSTONAL IFO SNSIACES 2.16 Seis Sot meee ce Da eee 2,000 2,000 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Canada 

Stident Voss tAcieye 08, 2 Fe CREM BE eS oe ee a coneueeee 154,300,000 133,608,000 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries 

naprovement, Loans Act tess ears eee nce eee eee 2,700,000 525,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses Loans Act. 44,424,000 14,775,000 
Notes issued by the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition Unstated 175,000,000 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board......... 555,490,000 329,018,000 


_l In addition, the government has an indeterminate contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee contracts 
which in 1966 amounted to approximately $13,112,000. Against this amount was a reserve of $4,135,376 held by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 2 These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; 
they are payable solely in United States dollars and are converted on the basis of $1 U.S. = $1.08108 Canadian. 
5 As reported (in accordance with Sect. 45, National Housing Loan Regulations) by approved lenders at Dee. 31, 
1966. * Includes contingent liability in respect of alternate payments to non-participating provinces. 


Table 12 summarizes the national debt position during the period 1959-68 as to interest 
and amount outstanding. Details of unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and 
information on new security issues of the Federal Government may be found in the Public 
Accounts of Canada. They are summarized by standard classification in DBS publication 
Federal Government Finance, Revenue and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 68-211). 
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12.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959-68 


with the 1942 edition. 


gures from 1867 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


Y t : 
Hee! Grade | Site | neva | Bo | Regge | hieet | Sar 

pies Assets Capital during Year on Debt Capita? 

$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 

1959...| 20,246,773,669 | 8,568,383,809 | 11,678,389, 860 667.99 632,115,970 606, 615, 887 35.52 
1960... | 20,986,367,010 | 8,897,173,007 | 12,089, 194,003 676.51 410, 804, 148 735,630,175 42.08 
1961...) 21,602,836,960 | 9,165,721,865 | 12,437,115,095 681.93 347,921,092 756, 664, 228 42.34 
1962...| 22,907,814,464 | 9,679,677,419 | 13,228, 137,045 712.34 791,021,950 802,919, 207 44.02 
1963...| 24,799, 279,690 | 10,879,509,718 | 13,919,769, 972 736.65 691,632,927 881, 598, 898 47.47 
1964...) 25,923,732,116 | 10,853,582, 664 | 15,070,149, 452 783.39 | 1,150,379,480 954,543,790 50.52 
1965...| 26,573,425,709 | 11,068,953,165 | 15,504,472, 544 792.22 434,323,092 | 1,012,097, 143 52.62 
1966...) 27,482,940,350 | 11,989,492, 485 | 15,543,447, 865 780.33 38,975,321 | 1,077,295,513 55.05 
1967...| 30,340,137,314 | 14,375, 186,836 | 15,964,950, 478 782.40 421,502,613 | 1,156,105, 268 57.76 
1968. ..| 32,926,309,588 | 16,168,956,891 16, 757,352,697 807.80 792,402,219 | 1,269,966, 267 62.23 


1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 


estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated. 


Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


2 Based on the official 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with in Section 2. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts of Canada and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 

Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected when 
the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include employer remittances of 
tax deductions and Canada Pension Plan contributions and instalments for twelve months, 
embracing portions of two taxation years, and a mixture of year-end payments for the first 
of these years and for the preceding year; they cannot therefore be closely related to the 
statistics for a given taxation year. As little information about a taxpayer is received when 
the payment is made and as a single cheque from one employer may frequently cover the 
tax payment of hundreds of employees, the payments cannot be statistically related to 
taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive classifications of taxpayers are available 
only from tax returns but collection statistics, if interpreted with the current tax structure 
and the above factors in mind, indicate the trend of income in advance of the final compila- 
tion of statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 13 pertain to revenue collections by the Department of 
National Revenue, Taxation. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 
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13.—Revenue Collected by the Department of National Revenue, Taxation, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-68 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1917 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


Income Tax! 
Year Ended F Total 
Mar, 31— Individual? Corporation R ee Tax Total Estate Tax Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

LOGD Aer stercsteste 1,561,062,606 | 1,075,878,164 ee 2,636,940,770 72,535,140 || 2,709,475,910 
LOGOSAS nice cee 1,825 , 547,063 1,234,215, 702 are 3,059,762, 765 88,430,705 |) 3,148,193, 470 
LOGI eer ecccaseetonacts- 2,028, 733,394 1,380, 128,380 wee 3,408, 861,774 84,879,372 || 3,493,741, 146 
T9G2 Rie itntters ster 2,200,573,190 | 1,308,502, 634 wae 3,504,075, 824 84,579,382 || 3,588,655, 206 
TOGS3 a6 Starches 2,399 , 882,273 1,362, 655,419 a5 8, 762,537,692 87,143,312 || 3,849, 681,004 
19648. ner aoee 2,579, 083,811 1,472,175, 333 Bysts 4,051,259, 144 90,671,283 || 4,141,930, 427 
MOGDS s,s aciraeeiers 3,047,590, 003 1, 804,507,172 AB 4,852 ,097,176 88,625,641 || 4,940,722, 817 
LOGG8 occa ciate spe vac 3,336,657,3714] 1,891,085,343 aise 5, 227,742,714 108,352,377 || 5,336,095, 091 
LOG TE. : hectare 4,538,596,8264) 1,874,903,376 196, 157,131 6,609, 657 , 333 101,105,631 || 6,710, 762,964 
19683 F Scneaccmtern 5,471,588,6004) 1,987,546, 696 39,111,569 7,498,246, 865 102,192,358 || 7,600, 439,223 

1Includes old age security tax. 2Includes ‘‘non-resident”’ taxes. 3Includes amounts of provincial 
income tax collected by the Department of National Revenue, Taxation. 4Includes Canada Pension Plan 


ee by employers, employees and self-employed collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
axation 


Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented in Tables 
14 to 16 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns received. 
Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by occupation 
and income classes. Table 17 gives statistics of corporation income tax by industry 
group by size of assets. 


14.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
City and Province Total Total 
Tax Tax 
Taxpayers Income Taxpayers Income 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payable! 
No. $’000,000 $’000,000 No. $’000,000 $000,000 
BrantiordsOntressetve. seks see 24,549 122.2 14.0 27,586 138.9 16.1 
CalgarnyacAll basen een senate vi 112,264 578.2 67.7 125, 266 689.9 83.3 
Edmonton, Alta ” 183,359 657.9 73.8 151,566 784.5 90.9 
Fort William-Port Arthur, Ont...... 36,720 182.1 19.5 39,385 208.4 23.3 
GuelphaOnte sae ee 20,496 101.7 11.4 22,170 112.8 13.0 
Halifax, INES et econ oe iy ose eros 40,872 196.8 2220 47,751 235.7 26.5 
Elam ton Onuesn nya tee erates 151,637 813.3 97.2 171,671 957.0 115.8 
EDU Quewedae ran tome rks ne nee 31,266 144.7 8.8 33, 859 166.7 10.1 
1erhayesovel, Ohsiterionavonosnodepdodset: 24, 437 118.0 13.5 28, 666 148.4 17.3 
Kitchener-Waterloo, Ont.. ae: 49,693 247.8 29.0 67,549 344.8 41.2 
ondoni@ntsae ee ener ene eee 73,631 369.8 43.6 84,969 450.2 53.9 
Montreal, Que ren gant Sein ae 782,120 3,781.7 278.7 776,675 4,229.8 300.2 
New Westminster, Bi sore tare 42,839 219.9 23.6 44,347 247.1 27.7 
Niagara Falls, Ont..:.....)......... 19,598 97.9 10.5 23,314 125.0 14.0 
Oshawa; Ont iron aiek sae ete meeene 31,753 184.8 23.8 31, 323 182.4 23.3 
Ottawa Ontays connie he esteant oe 130,524 693.3 84.0 145,323 836.1 105.3 
Peterborough, wakes AE Ab GS Ub Beet Al 21,348 107.7 11.8 22,344 119.8 13.4 
Quebec, Que.. Sawer see Mee ae 103,796 509.2 34.1 116,923 594.9 38.6 
Regina, SEA, AAA ig bat al ica atcdo, 47,492 232-1 PY I 51,538 266.1 31.7 
St Catharines tOntes.c a aeehee eee 40, 282 218s 26.0 43,214 245.6 29.4 
Saint John, IND Wie tet ote Ws oc 26,983 118.5 12.0 29,927 137.6 13.8 
Srdobnis Nil davecmeese: ase 26,907 12383 13.2 29,022 139.1 15.2 
Sarnia, |Ontiae awe oats 28 ore 21,777 126.7 14.7 27,166 168.0 PALA) 
Saskatoon, Sask. . ER ees 38,763 183.6 20.8 43,231 218.9 25.8 
Sault Ste. Marie, One eis Vals, Wa 25,130 137.0 15.3 26,445 154.5 18.3 
Sherbrooke, Que Sent ee 24,329 108.5 6.6 26,191 124.5 7.4 
Sudbur y-Copper Chi Ont. ee oe 37,068 191.8 20.6 ° 42,328 228.1 24.6 
Sydney-Glace Bay, N.S... ene Se, 24,987 108.6 9.0 28,815 129.0 10.9 
il roy oy igo Oya Me te MMe eine eer mere 809, 769 4,309.2 562.2 884,039 4,943.7 657.2 
Vancouver, 181s Citaenioniaekd Seatamatenemce aes 274,145 1,467.9 181.1 299, 983 1,682.7 214.0 
Wactoriais!Ciiyy eae epee ee 56,744 285.6 31.5 66,417 349.5 39.0 
Windsor subs nseatnure acer ce 68, 822 380.7 44.3 76,345 448.1 53.6 
Witnnipes Msn see eer ieeii ett 179,475 854.7 98.1 195, 8388 973.2 113.8 
Otherilocalities sane Gee... 45 ohne 2,245,367 | 10,365.83 929.3 2,445,943 | 11,815.8 1,076.5 
Totals so.c-0h: sunt ecm. 5,728,942 | 28,341.8 2,879.3 6,276,579 | 32,596.8 3,366.1 


1Includes old age security tax. 
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15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 
1965 and 1966 


a 


1965 1966 
Occupational Class 
Total Tax Total Tse 
Taxpayers gece: Payable! Taxpayers coms Payable! 
No. $’000 $'000 No, $’000 $7000 
CORSE ne a 119,511 612,633 60,591 145, 828 759 , 053 73,710 
DBRHELIT ON ewe er ct Sussescio cian coe 5,476 29,985 3,370 8,848 48 , 322 5,376 
Professionals— 
ENOCONDUANGS JON. dos eeat eee. 5,184 69,714 12,748 5,079 70, 832 13,043 
Medical doctors and surgeons... 15,410 357, 963 84,712 15,361 383 , 918 93,729 
Wantista es cet ode ton cs oe canto 5,357 84,069 16,570 5, 267 90,659 18,693 
Lawyers and notaries........... 8,374 160,710 37,005 8,145 171,419 41,189 
Consulting engineers and archi- 

ROGUE WAnes eRe oe Sanaa oe 2,767 53,344 11,509 2,673 56, 669 12,809 
BEATNOVECR RP tye sais Sacees sk en : 4,978,382 | 23,544,991 | 2,260,573 | 5,478,233 | 27,526,163 2,714, 183 
BALESINON. 00:2. 32. Noe. se ce hae: 66,185 469, 763 57,425 17,661 119,598 13,424 
Business proprietors................. 233,670 | 1,395,723 155, 438 250,399 | 1,537,774 171, 226 
BE GSUOTS eet ase ye ee os SuSE 130,109 890,031 115,204 140,271 982,571 128, 198 
ESISIONCIS ser se ey ee ee 91,719 308, 839 19,892 125, 874 444,726 30,830 
BURGUNCIS este. ene he ck ee te 66,798 364,076 44,305 72,940 405, 139 49,671 

MOCAS. 5.1 os SDE Ms 5,728,942 | 28,341,841 | 2,879,342 || 6,276,579 | 32,596,843 3,366, 081 


1Includes old age security tax. 


16.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1965 and 1966 


——————————————————————————————— os ee ees) eee eee 


Taxpayers ae Pestle eal 
eae aes ee | Be 

1965 | 1966 1965 1966 1965 | 1966 | 1965 | 1966 

No. No. $000 sooo | $7000 | soo | $ | § 
Under $1,000......0.....0005. 34,859 | 56,918] 18,353) 36,735 | 2,007! 1,928| 58 34 
$ 1,000.and under$ 2,000... 660,276 | 685,525 | 1,030,711 | 1,079,287 | 36,481 | 33,372 | 55 49 
$2,000 “  §3,000..... 932,921 | 940,942 | 2,352,625 | 2,379,776 | 142,701] 133,866 |  153| 142 
$3,000 “ — § 5,000.....|1,944,600 [2,011,750 | 7,743,620 | 8,037,112 | 580,876 | 597,541! 2001 297 
$5,000 “ — $10,000...../1,860,115 |2,195,334 |12, 299, 163 14,701,819 [1,190,879 |1,438,458 | 640 | 655 
$10,000 “ — $25,000... 263,900 | 347,761 | 3,626,877 | 4,778,872 | 550,012 | 718,753 | 2,084 | 2,067 
$25,000 “ $50,000... 26,612 | 31,745 | 885,242 | 1,060,785 | 222,760 | 266,735 | 8,371 | 8,402 
950,000 or over...:.......0... 5,659 | 6,604 | 455,250 | 522,457 | 153,626 | 175,428 | 27,147 | 26,564 
Wilties..:..0008 5,728,942 6,276,579 |28,341,841 [32,596,843 2,879,342 [3,366,081 | 503| 536 


1Includes old age security tax. 
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Succession Duties and Estate Taxes 

From Jan. 1, 1947 to Mar. 31, 1963, only Ontario and Quebec levied succession duties, 
the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under the terms 
of the federal-provincial tax agreements (see p. 1038). However, British Columbia 
re-entered the field, effective for all deaths occurring on or after Apr. 1, 1963. The in- 
cidence of the estate tax is discussed at pp. 1044-1045. Federal revenue from succession 
duties and estate taxes in the year ended Mar. 31, 1967 amounted to $101,105,631. In 
the same year, provincial revenues from succession duties in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia were $37,780,000, $57,913,000 and $21,883,000, respectively. 


Excise Taxes 
Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 
are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1966-68 in Table 18. 
18.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1966-68 


awa OO OO OOO 


Commodity 1966 1967 1968 
$ $ $ 
Sales taxt RUPEE dso eae Meche do. aea ppm yesh ame se 4 ways ates ....| 1,895,128,921 | 1,513,565,998 | 1,601,092, 631 
Other Excise Taxes— 
Cigarettes, tobacco and-Cigars...:......0.00.scsssececeecss 238,080,357 251,434, 853 266,686,510 
Jewellery, watches, ornaments, etc...............0.00ceeeee 7,935, 585 8,873,785 10,154,970 
Matohesiandilighterst.s Seatsmsseh eel aes ae ee eee 1,228,556 1,197,252 1,190,513 | 
Television sets, radios, tubes and phonographs............. 26, 960, 462 31,186, 862 32,581,259 
PPGVet preparations... kat Ajoe Cee, Tee pte. cht eee 14,118,979 15,476,344 17,934,068 
WAC soccer en. AVR a to eeerrciaaeie Taree 4,401,603 4,751,633 5,327, 282 
SiNdKVCOMMOdIbIES BIER ei tele > fee hed 8 6 peed 2,185,240 1,194,217 1,552, 454 
inferesisand' penaltiess: tay aise: deste el sews cae. does ee 1,620,049 1,951,490 2,183, 542 
ess refinds and drawbacks.-..-22......-.sc.ees.ds00 le. —347,733 —485, 455 —562, 439 
Movalsys Meee Ue SIR. BRL EY Geka 1, 691,307,019 | 1,829,146,979 | 1,938,140,790 


1Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks; excludes tax credited to the old age security fund. 


Excise Duties 

Gross excise duties collected are given in the following statement for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1966-68. The totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 8 
because refunds and drawbacks are included. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may 
be granted when domestic spirits, testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in 
limited quantities for medicinal or research purposes to universities, scientific or research 
laboratories, public hospitals, or health institutions in receipt of federal and provincial 
government aid. 


Item 1966 1967 1968 

rae $ $ $ 
DTS A BS eo orl ciarienG PEA clk Cotes da 156, 941,992 158, 157,420 180,440,536 
Beer or male liquor. syae8 «dens aaaearceiaess > thle 107, 917,323 113, 254, 288 120,199,949 
Tobacco, cigarettes and cigars................+200- 187,066,748 196 , 432, 490 194,580, 907 
TECENCERS, 25. Stee ee RIC) Ried petl Lal 33,897 32,477 31,001 


BP OTADS: crachees cee «eae ets Meee Me Ds 451,959,960 467,876,675 495, 252,393 
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Section 4.—Federal-Provincial Conditional Grants 
and Shared-Cost Programs* 


During the past decade there has been a rapid increase in federal expenditures on 
joint federal-provincial programs. These programs take three forms: (1) the Federal 
Government contributes financial assistance to a program administered by a province; 
(2) the federal and provincial governments each assume the sole responsibility for the 
construction, administration and financing of separate aspects of a joint project; or (3) the 
province contributes financially to a joint program administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


The first category of joint programs is by far the most common and such programs 
are commonly called conditional grant programs. They are characterized by the Federal 
Government agreeing to make money available to a province on certain conditions, such 
conditions always specifying the field, service or project to which the money must be 
applied. In addition to being entrusted with the administration of the programs, the 
provinces may be required to make a financial contribution to the programs, to provide 
certain facilities, and to meet certain specified standards in operating the program. The 
various programs in the field of social policy are good examples of conditional grant pro- 
grams. Under the hospital insurance program, for instance, the Federal Government 
undertakes to contribute to participating provinces a specified share of the costs incurred 
by the provinces in respect of public hospital insurance programs. The federal contribu- 
tion in each province is equal to 25 p.c. of the average per capita cost of in-patient services 
in Canada as a whole plus 25 p.c. of the average per capita cost of in-patient services in 
the province multiplied by the average for the year of the number of insured persons in 
the province. 


Although the hospital insurance program, with its specifications of eligible hospitals, 
shareable costs and the amount of the federal contribution, is characteristic of some condi- 
tional grant programs, there are others in which the conditions are nominal. For example, 
under the Canada Assistance Plan the Federal Government undertakes to share one half 
of the cost of welfare paid to recipients in need, the scale and conditions of the assistance 
to be determined by the provinces. In general, it may be said that the hospital insurance 
program conforms to the traditional pattern of conditional grants, whereas the Canada 
Assistance Plan marks an approach in which flexibility and adaptability to local circum- 
stances is allowed to modify insistence on a national uniform standard. 


Joint programs in the second category—those in which the federal and provincial 
governments accept sole responsibility for portions of a total project—are not numerous 
and are generally of a public works type. The irrigation projects carried out jointly by 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Province of Alberta on the St. 
Mary’s and Bow Rivers in southern Alberta are of this nature. In the St. Mary’s irriga- 
iton project the Federal Government has undertaken the responsibility for the construction 
of all main reservoirs, large dams and connecting works, and Alberta has assumed respon- 
sibility for the construction of the distribution system and the development and coloniza- 
tion of the new irrigable areas. 


/ Joint programs in the third category are also few in number and the sums of money 
involved are seldom large. The South Saskatchewan River dam is an example; Canada 


* As at January 1969. Prepared in the Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
Additional Readings:— 


Donald V. Smiley, Conditional Grants and Canadian Federalism (Canadian Tax Papers No. 32), Toronto, Canadian 
Tax Foundation, February 1963. Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Federal- 
Provincial Conditional Grant and Shared-Cost Programmes, 1962, Ottawa, Queen's Printer, October 1963, $3 


te ete pice F2-2563). Appendix to House of Commons Debates of Sept. 10, 1964. Statutes of Canada 
5, c. 54, 
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undertook to pay the costs of the dam in the first instance, with Saskatchewan subsequently 
reimbursing Canada for one quarter of the federal expenditures (up to a maximum of 
$25,000,000) on the dam and reservoir. By Mar. 31, 1968, the full amount had been 
recovered from Saskatchewan. 


The federal transfers to the provinces in respect of the conditional grant and shared- 
cost programs increased from $75,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, to an estimated 
$1,538,796,000 in 1967-68. The increase was attributable largely to the introduction 
of the hospital insurance and diagnostic services program in 1958, to the increase in the 
level of old age assistance, disabled persons’ and blind persons’ allowances, and to the 
enlargement and reorientation of unemployment assistance and the Canada Assistance 
Plan. In 1967-68, federal contributions to the programs in respect of hospital and diag- 
nostic services and unemployment assistance and the Canada Assistance Plan were esti- 
mated at $672,554,000 and $366,115,000, respectively. 


The increasing number and extent of conditional grant and shared-cost programs has 
occasioned some provincial criticisms and misgivings. It has been argued that the pre- 
ponderant occupancy of the direct tax field in the postwar years by the Federal Government 
encouraged the growth of such programs as the provinces were denied the revenues that 
would have enabled them to provide equivalent programs themselves. At the 1964 
Federal-Provincial Conference, the Province of Quebec proposed that a province be given 
the option to assume full administrative and financial responsibility for certain joint 
programs upon the Federal Government making available to that province the necessary 
additional tax room. These proposals were referred to a federal-provincial committee of 
officials for consideration. As a consequence of their consideration, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, in a letter to the provincial Premiers dated Aug. 15, 1964, proposed a temporary 
measure permitting a province for an interim period to assume full financial and administra- 
tive responsibility in respect of certain programs pending the development of more perma- 
nent arrangements. Parliament approved the necessary legislation—the Established 
Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act—in April 1965. Under the Act, the Government 
of Canada was authorized to enter into agreements with any province that wished to 
assume full financial and administrative responsibility for certain programs in return for 
fiscal compensation. The nature and number of programs were itemized in the schedules 
to the Act. 


Schedule I listed the major conditional grant programs of a continuing nature and 
Schedule II listed smaller and more transient programs. The Schedule I programs were: 
(1) hospital insurance; (2) old age assistance, blind persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ 
allowances, and the welfare portion of unemployment assistance; (3) the technical and 
vocational training programs for youths who were not yet members of the labour force; 
and (4) the health grant program, except those elements that involved research and dem- 
onstration. The Schedule II programs were: (1) agricultural lime assistance; (2) the 
forestry programs; (3) hospital construction grants; (4) campgrounds and picnic areas; 
and (5) the roads to resources program. The Act was subsequently amended to include 
the Canada Assistance Plan. 


If a province wished to avail itself of the provisions of the Established Programs 
(Interim Arrangements) Act in respect of a Schedule I program, it had to enter into a 
supplemental agreement in which it undertook to assume full responsibility for the admini- 
stration and financing of the program. The Federal Government undertook to ensure 
that the province received revenue equivalent to the fiscal burden it assumed. The 
Federal Government undertook to: (a) abate by a specified percentage the individual 
income tax on the income of residents of the province; (b) pay associated equalization; and 
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(c) make an operating cost adjustment. The operating cost adjustment payment or 
recovery was to ensure that a province did not suffer or benefit financially through assuming 
the financing of the federal share of the former joint program. Because of their smaller 
size and lack of continuity, the compensation associated with a Schedule IT program did 
not provide for federal tax abatement or associated equalization payments. The compen- 
sation for these programs was to be paid directly to the province by the federal Minister of 
Finance. 

The freedom of a province to vary the nature and condition of a program enumerated 
in the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act differed between the Schedule I 
and Schedule II programs. Under the Act, a supplemental agreement with respect to a 
Schedule I program could vary the conditions of the original agreement only as to the 
manner in which Canada would contribute to the program and the manner in which ac- 
counts were submitted. A supplemental agreement for a Schedule II program might 
require the program to be continued as in the original authority or it might allow a province 
to substitute a provincial program having substantially similar objectives. 


The Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act was designed to provide for an 
interim period during which a province might assume greater administrative and financial 
responsibility for the enumerated programs and during which time more permanent arrange- 
ments governing joint programs might be devised. The length of the interim period was 
set out in the Act for each program and varied from Mar. 31, 1967 to Dec. 31, 1970. The 
tax abatement associated with Schedule I programs was also set out in the Act and varied 
from 1 p.c. for the health grant program to 14 p.c. for hospital insurance. 


The Province of Quebec alone availed itself of the provisions of the above legislation. 
At the federal-provincial meetings in September and October 1966, the Federal Govern- 
ment offered the provinces revised and more permanent arrangements. The Federal 
Government proposed to abate, for the period 1967-70, 17 p.c. of the personal income tax 
in those provinces that would take over the financial responsibility for the hospital insur- 
ance, welfare (i.e., Canada Assistance Plan) and health grant programs. To ensure fiscal 
equity, equalization and operating cost adjustment payments were to be associated with 
the abatement. As the technical and vocational program was being discontinued in its 
existing form, the offer did not apply to that program. These proposals were re-offered 
again at the Nov. 4-5, 1968, meeting of the Ministers of Finance and Provincial Treasurers. 


Section 5.—Provincial Government Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce com- 
parable statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. The fiscal 
years of all provinces end on Mar. 31. 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 20 shows net general revenue and expenditure 
of provincial governments for the years ended Mar. 31, 1962-66 and Tables 21 and 22 
give details of such revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1966. 
“Net general revenue” and “net general expenditure” are arrived at by first analysing the 
combined revenues and expenditures of capital account, current or ordinary account and 
those working capital funds and special funds for which separate accounts are kept. Then 
the following types of revenue are deducted from revenue and offset against related ex- 
penditure: interest, premium, discount and exchange; institutional revenue; and grants- 
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in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments. Table 23 gives details of 
the amounts transferred to other governments by provincial governments, according to 
nature of payment. 


20.—Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962-66 


ee | ae 
| 


Province or Territory 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


ee Ee 


Net GENERAL REVENUE 


$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 

Newfoundland rcs: ascetic eee net aeeri ns ener a 68 , 859 76,131 80,991 94,279 111,985 
Prince: tidward Islands. mde ie sees ae 17,877 19,200 19,325 21,319 24,522 
INGV;a SCOUIE sa wean bosmeenine wiser era: 102,259 113,788 113, 667 129,343 150,405 
New/sbrunswicks ss aseenirecmes tense seirieaminil- tise 84,255 90,121 94,623 109,479 128,321 
(ATCO ce ab copeab tube cidoeb cae Sanadmascod ath. 758,110 864, 589 948,355 | 1,239,841 1,599,506 
COMURLIO Ne crerce ste crore arate slalsratelo eietele oils ts tet Lye elets ote Ceis/° 927,113 | 1,095,310 | 1,181,895 | 1,358,285 1,602,995 
IN GR ibiUa) of), SOOg dae Sate n ay CoO CUE oe Deogeaneenoedec 118,020 130,615 136, 233 162,477 198,787 
Saskatehewatis. «<< «.ijsrescmiinn vs» cies teveisiaiiete sinisis 156, 651 201,283 216,907 236, 408 266, 483 
Al bentare mercer su iesaceie cit oe cuenta iain ejiolois 272,978 293,917 319,708 383, 111 453,309 
British Columbia aa-.cuh tere Liem eres 346, 420 363, 927 398, 490 463,776 554, 144 
Nai god Mew eto nee soca secddac obo senenopeadsoS 2,357 3,423 4,183 4,704 5,008 
INOorbhw es tuberritonleses weve ttt cn istetsleieter sais 1,861 3,510 4,170 4,558 5,196 

Camadar J... cts ia; eeteieletele betel stots 2,856,760 | 3,255,814 | 3,518,547 | 4,207,530 5,100,611 


et 


Net GENERAL EXPENDITURE! 


$’000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 

INews ain lac eemenrsnieretcrcrrt feta inerererarete ststeictetcre 83, 559 100, 868 105, 216 125,973 130,912 
Prince Bdward, Island e-remeen ce 1b ae sttratttea ete 19,351 22,545 22,499 24,344 30,117 
Nova Scotiasces.sestcceeee otc iasctus iis 107, 559 113, 180 125, 408 132,427 154, 582 
IN Gyles eG) oopeone nbarteae tem. Taree Soom Tee 94,719 100,954 112,045 117,381 131, 418 
Quebecois. Ae. clea eitse- siesta che tee ane 847,612 951,953 | 1,096,815 | 1,437,037 1,853, 168 
Ontarios Wess... s Seek es ee es mere e ate ates 1,036,709 | 1,172,444 | 1,240,240 | 1,881,400 1,592,954 
IManitobaceesccen so: cre catia ce pas ataciderare oslets 137,237 146, 479 162,238 184,874 214,645 
Saskaiche wan) cncrciscuvaa se tertece ce sine chante te islshapens 158,744 178, 992 208, 857 226, 463 250, 555 
Albertascernts. 20 cise. teastre eet. sae eeetan Oey ys 279,128 282, 263 276,034 310,797 379, 639 
British Columbia saac. czas cee a tenses teen eee 338, 567 356, 867 392,370 406 , 817 538, 688 
MikonsMErritory yc-aecue ee cron coe ce oem arsie er nre 2,925 4,934 4,616 4,907 6,209 
INorthwestihorritoriessese ans. ieee eee eiee eee 2,167 3,951 4,027 4,694 6,543 

Canad ans. ccc cccimease caret eitcn ete: fie 3,108,277 | 3,435,430 | 3,750,365 | 4,357,114 5,289, 430 


1f}xcludes debt retirement. 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Debt of Provincial Governments. 
provincial debt were those for Mar. 31, 19 
Figures for Mar. 31, 1966, included in t¢ 


incomplete and should not be used. 


Section 6.—Municipal Government Finance 


Municipal Taxation.—Table 24 shows, 
municipalities and by some school authorities an 
Because of the considerable differences i 
between the provincial governments and their re 


year. 


not be used as a basis for interprovincial comp 


: ° 
taxation. 
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—The latest data at the time of printing on 
65, given in the 1967 Year Book at pp. 1062-63. 
he 1968 Year Book were later considered to be 


for the year 1965, local taxes levied by 
d total taxes outstanding at the end of the 
n the division of responsibility for services 
spective municipalities, these figures should 


24.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1965 


Saunas serene > pee ee ee 


Taxation revenue 


Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 


Total 


Taxation revenue 


Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 


Total 


Taxes receivable, 


current and arrears...... 


Percentage of taxation revenue......... 


arisons of the relative burden of municipal 


New- Prince News New 
found- | Edward Seoti Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 
land Island oe wick 
$’000 7,380 4,138 51,499 40,422 | 243,576 877,903 
$’000 7,314 3,981 50,013 39,844 877,716 
p.c. 99.10 96.21 97.11 98.57 99.98 
$’000 3,067 1,267 15,980 14,384 70,9341 87,193 
p.c. 41.56 30.62 31.08 35.58 2 9.93 
North- 
a Yukon 
: Saskat- British A west 
Manitoba chewan Alberta Célumbia ee Terri- 
ory tories 
$000 | 102,693 | 109,917] 161,823 199, 546 227 518 
$000} 106,171 106,153 | 156,108 | 199,993 220 476 
p.c. 103.38 96.58 96.47 100.22 96.92 91.89 
$000 11,829 19,945 31,791 7,261 134 137 
p.c. 11.52 18.15 19.65 3.64 59.03 26.45 


1Data for Quebec schools not available, 


Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt.—Tables 25, 26 and 27 show com- 


parative totals and details of current reven 
by province, and Table 28 sets out the dir 


the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1965. 


25.—Current Revenue and Expenditure of Munici 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest 


pal Governments, 
Dec. 31, 1965 


ue and expenditure of municipal governments, 
ect and indirect debt of local governments for 


. Current Current : ‘ Current Current 
Province Revenue |Expenditure Province or Territory Revenue |Expenditure 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 

Newfoundland................. 11,673 11,385 || Saskatchewan................ 143,418 146, 407 
?rince Edward Island......... 4,975 0,034) || Alberta site epee RS 284, 742 234,090 
Bere pcetia.....d. or.d.tk a. 67,325 67,679 || British Columbia........ 279, 841 280, 152 
New Brunswick............... 58,872 59,381 || Yukon Territory......... 547 490 
Sa ee i 444,028 447,579 || Northwest Territories........ 994 1,054 
| Le ae Oe ee 1,155,055 1,153,415 
| eal ea i i a a 124, 583 125,620 Canada.................| 2,526,0531| 2,532,289: 


1Data for Quebec schools not available. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—TRENDS IN ECONOMIC 
AGGREGATES* 


CONSPECTUS 

PaGeE PacE 

Section 1. Narionan AccountTs............ 1085 Section 6. GOVERNMENT Economic PLANNING 
A GUN CLINGS ku Reha ep Pia hi ee a Cal 1122 

_ Section 2. Inpusrry PropucTIon TrEenpDs... 1098 Subsection 1. The Economic Council of 
Canada. aiemaren meat, Aik COUR US Beas oh 1122 

SEcTION 3. AGGREGATE Propuctiviry TREenps 1103 Subsection 2. The Department of Regional 
Meonomic Expansions. ssn ones 1133 

Section 4. CANADIAN BaLANcE oF INTERNA- 5 

TIONAIP EA SM ENTS. Goel lac rset eee 1110 Subsection 3. The Cape Breton Develop- 
| es 3 ment Corpora pone se Seen Le 1138 

| Section 5. Canapa’s INTERNATIONAL INVEST- Subsection 4. Provincial Government 
MHUNPAPOSITION NOUN AUG, MED ot en 1116 Economic Planning Agencies........... 1138 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an interrelated framework for 

economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Accounts 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to businessmen concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 


Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 4 in constant dollars 
(.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. In the other tables in which the data 
are expressed in current dollars, year-to-year changes must be considered in relation to 
price changes over the period. 


* Sections 1 and 2 were prepared in the National Accounts, Production and Productivity Division, and Sections 
8, 4and 5 in the Balance of Payments and Financial Flows Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Section 
6 was prepared by the authorities concerned. 
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1086 TRENDS IN ECONOMIC AGGREGATES 


The tables on pp. 1093-1098 cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Definitions are as follows:— 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (ie., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same aggregate 
as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services at market 
prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, to govern- 
ments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to non- 
residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1967 


A seventh consecutive year of expansion brought Canada’s gross national product 
(GNP) to the level of $62,100,000,000 in 1967, an increase of 6.8 p.c. following the excep- 
tionally large advance of 11.3 p.c. of the previous year. Prices continued to rise but at a 
somewhat lower rate than in 1966—3.9 p.c. compared with 4.5 p.c.; the gain in real terms 
was reduced to 2.8 p.c. A dampening influence on GNP was exerted by a western grain 
crop much smaller than the record crop of 1966 which bolstered that year’s rise; excluding 
the accrued net income of farm operators, the advance in GNP in value terms was 8 p.c. 
in 1967 compared with 103 p.c. in 1966. 


For the year as a whole, the general profile of the economy was one of a widespread 
easing of demand pressures. Every major expenditure category showed a lower rate of 
increase than in 1966 except business gross fixed capital formation which dropped by 1 p.c.; 
within this category, divergent movements occurred, with residential construction expendi- 
tures rising much more strongly than in 1966 and outlays on plant and equipment declining 
by 33 p.c. and 2 p.c., respectively. 


A major source of strength was personal expenditure; buoyed up by outlays related to 
Expo, it increased by over 8 p.c., not much lower than the 1966 rate of advance. Both 
non-durables and services continued to show strength, while durables advanced only 
moderately despite a 3-p.c. rise in new and used car purchases which showed no change in 
the previous year. In real terms, the advance in total spending of over 44 p.c. was also 
close to the gain of 1966. However, there was a shift in price movements; food prices were 
virtually unchanged, while a pronounced degree of price acceleration in durables and serv- 
ices accounted for half of the increase in value terms. 


Developments in the external sector were among the highlights of the year. The 
current account deficit on a national accounts basis narrowed substantially to $549,000,000 
from $1,207,000,000 in 1966, as exports of goods and services increased by 113 p.c. while 
imports advanced 6 p.c. over the year but declined in the last two quarters. An increase 
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in merchandise exports of 103 p.c. combined with an 8-p.c. advance in imports more than 
doubled the merchandise surplus to $480,000,000. Exports to the United States, where 
economic activity quickened in the second half of the year after a slowdown in the first 
half, rose 17 p.c. while imports from that country advanced 123 p.c., substantially reducing 
the trade deficit. Notable also was an increase of 45 p.c. in exports to Japan. On non- 
merchandise transactions, receipts increased by over 17 p.c. while payments rose barely 
2 p.c., thus reducing the deficit by $402,000,000. Prominent in this development was the 
Expo-affected tourist and travel account which switched from a deficit of $63,000,000 to a 
surplus of $427,000,000, only the second surplus since 1950. 


Government expenditures on goods and services rose considerably less than in 1966— 
93 p.c. compared with 173 p.c. All levels of government reflected the reduced rate of 
advance; at the federal level the rise was 83 p.c. as against 19 p.c., and at the provincial- 
municipal level it was 10 p.c. compared with 163 p.c. Inclusive of contributions to the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plans, the combined government surplus was reduced by 
more than one half to $157,000,000. Excluding the pension plan contributions, the pro- 
vincial-municipal deficit narrowed by $62,000,000 and the Federal Government switched 
from a small surplus to a deficit of $256,000,000. 


Notable differences from the pattern of the previous year occurred among the com- 
ponents of business gross fixed capital formation. Expenditures on new residential con- 
struction advanced 73 p.c., up sharply from 2 p.c. in 1966. Aided by developments in the 
money market and government action relating to interest rates on N HA-approved loans 
and to CMHC direct loans to builders in the spring, housing starts jumped sharply in the 
second quarter and remained near this level in the latter half of the year. For the year, 
starts increased to 164,000, some 30,000 units over 1966. This was heavily concentrated in 
multiple units which rose to 92,000; single-family unit starts advanced by 2,000. 


In striking contrast, investment in plant and equipment declined by 3 p.c. after annual 
increases of over 20 p.c. in the period 1964-66. Movements in the two components diverged 
somewhat during the year; non-residential construction declined for the first three quarters 
and recovered in the fourth, while machinery and equipment declined in the last three 
quarters after a small increase in the first. With the exception of investment in man- 
ufacturing, outlays on plant and equipment ran slightly ahead of the preceding year; 
however, manufacturing investment declined by 14 p.c. with drops of 9 p.c. and 193 p.e. 
in non-durables and durables, respectively. 


Investment in non-farm business inventories in 1967 showed a small increase for the 
year but was almost $600,000,000 below the accumulation of 1966. Over three quarters of 
the reduction was at the manufacturing level, where durables shifted from sizable accu- 
mulation to moderate liquidation, but reduced investment also occurred at the retail and 
wholesale levels. 


Implicit in the aggregates of the income side are some significant developments relating 
to output and employment. Excluding agriculture, the gain in output as measured by the 
indexes of real domestic product was slightly more than 3 p.c.; the increase in services was 
somewhat lower than in the two preceding years, while the rise in the goods-producing 
sector was much reduced largely due to an increase of only one half of 1 p.c. in durable 
manufacturing. As a result, there was a considerable shift in the composition of output, 
with services accounting for over two thirds of the increase compared with two fifths in 
_ the two previous years. The labour force increased almost as rapidly as in 1966 but 
employment rose by a substantially lesser amount and remained virtually stationary in the 
latter half of the year. The industrial composite employment index recorded a 1}-p.c. 
advance while declines occurred in the durable manufacturing and construction indexes. 
_ Most of the increase in employment occurred in the service sector; with greater job oppor- 
tunities for women in this area, the rise in female employment was much larger than that 
for men—6 p.c. as against 2 p.c.—and for the first time since 1961 women accounted for 
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more than half of the total increase. The unemployment rate rose from 3.6 p.c. in 1966 to 
4.1 p.c., and reached 4.7 p.c. during the last quarter before declining somewhat in early 1968. 


Labour income increased by over 9 p.c., reduced from the exceptionally large 13}-p.c. 
rise of 1966; almost three quarters of the advance occurred in the service-producing sector, 
while pay increases in both goods and services were greater than in 1966. Preliminary 
indications are that the increase in output per person employed in the commercial non-agri- 
cultural industries during 1967 was lower than that of 1966, itself a below-average year. 
Unit costs continued to rise and were partly absorbed by profit margins; gross profits 
advanced 1 p.c. compared with 3 p.c. in 1966, while net profits declined a further 23 p.c. 
after a 1-p.c. decline previously. 


A special feature of 1967 was agriculture. The value of the grain crop was some 22 p.c. 
lower than that of the record 1966 crop. Reflecting this, accrued net income of farm opera- 
tors declined 23 p.c. after the 34-p.c. increase of 1966, although it was some 3 p.c. higher 
than in the less-exceptional year of 1965. An unusual development, however, was a break 
in the downward trend of agricultural employment which increased for the first time since 
1954; combined with lower production, this resulted in a very substantial reduction in 
output per person employed. 


Price increases in 1967, although somewhat lower than in the previous year, were still 
strong and widespread. Over-all prices as measured by the implicit price index of gross 
national expenditure rose 3.9 p.c. compared with 4.5 p.c. in 1966, decelerating in the second 
part of the year and especially in the last quarter. The most striking increases occurred in 
non-food goods, in services, in government expenditure and in construction. Within non- 
food goods there was an increase in the price of durables, reversing the apparent trend of 
the past few years toward slowly declining prices. Virtually unchanged food prices— 
after the strong rises of previous years, culminating with a 6.2-p.c. increase in 1966— 
exerted a moderating influence on the over-all price advance. The decline in machinery 
and equipment prices was also a dampening factor. 


In personal expenditures, all major non-food categories showed accelerating rates of 
price increase, in part a reflection of increased indirect taxes by all levels of government. 
The rise in durable goods prices started in the second quarter and was maintained at a 
somewhat slower rate through the remainder of the year. Particularly notable were the 
more than 5-p.c. rise in the prices of furniture and miscellaneous durables and the 1.6-p.c. 
rise in car prices. There was a marked acceleration in the rate of price increase of non- 
durables other than food; many major items such as clothing, newspapers and magazines, 
electricity, tobacco, and gasoline, grease and oil showed increases of between 3 p.c. and 
7p.c. The implicit index for services rose by 5.7 p.c., the strongest in many years. Most — 
prominent were the increases in prices associated with medical care, recreation, education 
and transportation. Rents also rose strongly, continuing the acceleration noted in 1966. 
Within food, the rate of price increase of most components was reduced, while some items— 
pork, poultry, eggs and fresh vegetables—declined sharply. 


More than half of the very strong rises in the implicit price indexes for both residential 
and non-residential construction was largely attributable to labour cost for the second con- 
secutive year. Machinery and equipment prices declined for the first time since the current — 
expansion began in 1961, as a result of the removal in June of the federal sales tax on produc- 
tion machinery and equipment. | 


The increase in export prices was more moderate than in the previous year. Some 


important components showed price declines, notably wheat and meat and meat prepara- 
tions. | 


; 


Components of Demand.—Personal expenditure on goods and services reached a 
level of $37,700,000,000 in 1967, an increase of some 8 p.c. compared with 83 p.c. in the | 


| 
| 


. 
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preceding year. Expo and other Centennial events contributed substantially to this rise, 
although it should be noted that the large expenditures made by foreign tourists are not 
included in this aggregate. * 


The large increase in expenditures on non-durables was broadly based but especially 
notable were rises of some 11 p.c. in alcoholic beverage purchases, 10 p.c. in outlays on 
energy sources and 9 p.c. on drugs and cosmetics. Total food outlays increased at a lower 
rate than in 1966—6 p.c. as against 7 p.c.—with prices increasing only fractionally after a 
6-p.c. advance previously. The gain in volume terms, however, was significantly larger. 
The slightly higher rate of advance in durables in 1967—43 p.c. as against 4 p.c.—was due to 
a 3-p.c. gain in new and used car purchases which showed no change in 1966. All other 
components had lower rates of increase than in the previous year, with furniture rising 
4 p.c., home furnishings 8 p.c., and radios and appliances 7 p.c. If price increases are 
allowed for, the real increase in durables outlays in 1967 was half of the increase of the 
previous year. 


The 114-p.c. increase in services, excluding net expenditure abroad, was also broadly 
based but the most pronounced increases were in the series affected by Expo. Recreation 
expenditures rose by almost 30 p.c. and outlays on purchased transportation by over 19 p.c. 
Other significant advances were registered in medical outlays and household operations, 
103 p.c. each, and in shelter, 9 p.c. Sharp price increases accounted for fully half of the 

_ over-all rise. 


Business gross fixed capital formation, including housing, totalled $12,400,000,000 in 
1967, a decline of 1 p.c. from the 1966 level. While outlays for new housing advanced 
2 p.c., business expenditure on plant and equipment fell by 3 p.c., consisting of declines of 
33 p.c. and 2 p.c., respectively, in non-residential buildings and structures and in machinery 
and equipment. These decreases resulted from a considerable falling-off in investment 
activity by manufacturers of both durables and non-durables and by service establishments. 
The diminution of 2 p.c. in new machinery and equipment outlays reflected major cutbacks 
by manufacturers. The 33-p.c. drop in non-residential building and engineering construc- 
tion was associated with decreases for all industries except agriculture and, notably, electric 
power; however, the service industry expenditure decline was confined to the commercial 
sector, with university and hospital construction continuing upward. A number of fiscal 
“Measures were effected in 1967 to prevent a larger decline in business investment expendi- 
tures; the sales tax on production machinery and apparatus was lowered from 11 p.c. to 
6 p.c. in April and completely removed in June; the refundable tax on business profits was 
terminated on Mar. 31; and the previous year’s measure regarding capital cost allowances 
was removed. 


The 73-p.c. increase over 1966 brought the value of new residential construction up to 
$2,300,000,000. However, completions actually fell by about 9 p.c. from 162,000 to 
149,000 units as a consequence of the low carryover of units under construction (89,000) at 
the beginning of the year but by the end of 1967 units under construction had risen to 
103,000; the total number of starts during the year was 164,000. Although total mortgage 
approvals increased from the low 1966 level, the major part of the improvement was the 
‘esult of increased lending by approved lenders under the National Housing Act and con- 
tinued provision of funds by CMHC. In particular, as a result of changes in the Bank Act 
n May, chartered banks figured prominently in the mortgage market for the first time. 
Sonventional mortgage lending, although up for the year, remained substantially below 
he 1965 level despite rises in interest rates during the year. 


___* Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services is a measure of all expenditures by Canadian residents, 


cluding those temporarily abroad. Since measures of the value of outlays on consumer goods and services in 
’anada are derived from sales made within the territorial boundaries of Canada, the values must be adjusted to 
iclude expenditures abroad by Canadian residents and to exclude outlays in Canada by non-residents. This 
djustment is called net expenditure abroad. Net expenditure abroad is composed of outlays on both commodities 
ad services. As it is impossible to determine these elements in the net figures, the whole adjustment has tradi- 
onally been included with services. Theitem is generally small and does not significantly distort period-to-period 
*Mparisons of either aggregates or individual series. However, with the exceptional influx of tourists in the ‘second 
id third quarters of 1967, the adjustment to exclude purchases by non-residents has become large, distorting the 
‘alytical continuity of the non-durable and services aggregates and certain of their components. 
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Investment in non-farm business inventories showed an accumulation of $189,000,000 
in 1967, a sharp drop from the $777,000,000 of the previous year. Manufacturing con- 
tributed about 20 p.c. of the total accumulation, entirely concentrated in the investment of 
non-durable-goods-producing industries which more than offset a noticeable liquidation 
in the stocks of durable goods; the stock-to-shipments ratio for the year as a whole was much 
above the average ratio of the previous year. Investment in wholesale trade contributed 
about 50 p.c. of the total accumulation and took place entirely in the stocks of durable 
goods, offsetting a slight liquidation in non-durable goods; the stock-to-sales ratio for the 
year was higher than in 1966. About 20 p.c. of the total increase in the investment of 
business inventories occurred in retail trade, mainly concentrated in durable goods with 
the exception of stocks of motor vehicle dealers which showed a moderate depletion; there 
was a small build-up in non-durable lines, with a noticeable accumulation in the stocks of 
food dealers offsetting a general liquidation in most other categories; the stock-to-sales 
ratio for the year was lower than in 1966. 


Canada’s exports of goods and services rose to $14,600,000,000 in 1967, an increase 
of 11} p.c. over 1966; imports of goods and services rose 6 p.c. Thus, the improvement 
in the deficit on international current account from $1,200,000,000 to $500,000,000 (on 
a, national accounts basis) was one of the feature developments of the year. Improvement 
in the deficit was attributable to an increase in the balance on merchandise trade of 
$256,000,000, dramatically reinforced by a contraction of the deficit on non-merchandise 
trade of $402,000,000. 


Merchandise exports, at $11,400,000,000, were 104 p.c. higher than in 1966. Domestic 
exports showed a gain of $1,051,000,000 in United States markets, of which $963,000,000 
was in end products, particularly cars and trucks, engines and parts and aircraft engines 
and parts. A sharp drop in sales of wheat to eastern Europe and Asia, in particular 
to the Soviet Union and China, was offset by very large increases in exports to Japan, 
Italy and the Netherlands. Merchandise imports, at $10,900,000,000, were about 8 p.c. 
higher than in 1966 and $752,000,000 of the $802,000,000 increase was attributable to 
United States suppliers. Increased imports of automotive products accounted for more 
than 70 p.c. of the rise and other important items were aircraft with engines and parts, 
and crude petroleum. 


On the service account, receipts rose nearly 174 p.c. and payments less than 2 p.c. 
The major factor was the reversal in the net tourist and travel account from a deficit of 
$63,000,000 to a surplus of $427,000,000, only the second surplus since 1950. The re- 
markable lift of Expo and other Centennial activities along with a small decline in the 
deficit in freight and shipping transactions offset a drop in gold production available for 
export, higher official contribution payments, and larger deficits for income, business and 
other governmental transactions, 


The Government Sector.—Total revenue of all governments combined (excluding 
inter-governmental transfers) rose to $21,300,000,000 in 1967, an increase of nearly 12 p.c. 
over 1966. Of this advance of $2,265,000,000, $167,000,000 was accounted for by higher 
revenues of the Canada and Quebee Pension Plans. Total expenditure rose somewhat 
more ($2,456,000,000 or 13 p.c.), so that the over-all surplus on a national account basis 
declined from $348,000,000 to $157,000,000. 


On the revenue side, direct taxes increased by nearly’ $1,000,000,000 or 14 p.c. Per- 
sonal direct tax, almost all income tax, increased rather more than this, while corporation 
tax revenue decreased slightly. The proportionately greater income of the provincial 
governments from these sources was the result of increased abatements to the provinces — 
from the Federal Government. Part of the increase in personal direct taxes at the federal 
level can be attributed to the doubling of the maximum old age security tax on personal — 
income imposed at the beginning of the year. 
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In indirect taxes the rise of $761,000,000 or 9 p.c., went mainly to the provincial 
and municipal governments, with the Federal Government receiving only one sixth. 
At the provincial level, larger sales tax revenue accounted for most of the increase; higher 
rates were levied in Quebec, New Brunswick and Newfoundland and a sales tax was in- 
troduced in Manitoba. The only other large gain was in gasoline taxes. The rise in 
municipal indirect tax revenue resulted from an 11}-p.c. increase in property taxes. The 
smaller rise in federal indirect tax revenue came mainly from an increase of 1 p.c. in the 
sales tax rate, partially offset by the abolition of sales tax on production machinery and 
equipment and drugs during the year. 


In expenditures, total outlays on goods and services rose by over $1,000,000,000, 
each of the three levels of government increasing its spending by about the same amount. 
At each level, this was caused mainly by increases in wages and salaries, capital formation 
having risen more slowly than in the previous year. Transfer payments increased by 
$1,300,000,000, with large increases in Old Age Security Fund payments resulting from 
the lower age limit and the introduction of the guaranteed minimum monthly income 
supplement to old age security recipients, and in hospital and education grants. Smaller 
increases occurred in employment benefits and workmen’s compensation benefits. 


- With the inception of the Canada Assistance Plan and higher transfers under taxation 
agreements, transfers from the Federal Government to the provincial and municipal 
governments rose by $330,000,000. Thus, with federal expenditures increasing by nearly 
13 p.c. while revenues were rising by 8} p.c., the federal surplus of $164,000,000 in 1966 
became a deficit of $256,000,000 in 1967. At the provincial-municipal level, the deficit 
eased from $535,000,000 in 1966 to $473,000,000 in 1967, 


Components of Income.—Labour income was more than 9 p.c. higher in 1967 
than in 1966, mainly reflecting higher average earnings. Income in the service-producing 
sector advanced more rapidly than in the goods-producing sector. The 12-p.c. increase 
in the former, slightly higher than in 1966, accounted for almost three quarters of the 
increase in total wages and salaries compared with slightly more than half of the 1966 
increase. The largest relative gains in wages and salaries were recorded in public utilities 
(153 p.c.), service (13 p.c.) and transportation, storage and communication (12 p.e.). 
Increases in average weekly earnings were greater than in the previous year, offsetting 
a slightly reduced rate of increase in employment; this trend was common to most com- 
ponents. Government wages and salaries rose by almost 14 p.c.—provincial government 
payrolls by 20 p.c., municipal government payrolls by 12 p.c. and the Federal Government 
payroll by 103 p.c. 


In the goods-producing sector, wages and salaries increased by about 6 p.c., compared 
with 133 p.c. in 1966. In the primary industries they went up 7 p.c., about the same as 
in the previous year, the rate of increase being lower in all components except mining 
where the rate went up despite lower average hours worked and a lower rate of increase in 
employment. Manufacturing wages and salaries advanced about 6 p.c. compared with 
113 p.c. in 1966; employment showed little change and average hours worked were lower 
but the increase in average hourly earnings was somewhat greater than in 1966. Wages 
and salaries in construction were about 4 p.c. higher than in the previous year, compared 
with increases of almost 25 p.c. in both 1965 and 1966. The slowdown was the result 
of declines in employment and in average weekly hours worked, although average hourly 
earnings increased at a slightly faster rate than in 1966. 


Net corporation profits declined a further 23 p.c. in 1967 following a 1-p.c. dip in 1966. 
These annual levels conceal some fluctuations within the two-year period. Following 
a rising trend in profits that came to a high point in the first quarter of 1966, three factors 
influenced the later generally declining movements: (1) the drop in profits in the third 
quarter of 1966 was reinforced by a number of strikes in the economy; (2) the rail subsidies 
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that are included in corporation profits were particularly high in the fourth quarter of 1966 
and had the effect of bolstering the rise in that quarter; (3) fluctuations in the movements 
of quarterly capital consumption allowances over the two years influenced movements 
in net profits. 


Net profits in 1967 were lower in the mining industry by 1 p.c., manufacturing by 
4 p.c., and wholesale trade by 5 p.c. A 21-p.c. drop in transportation, storage and com- 
munication was related to a significant rise in capital consumption allowances, when a 
tax ruling introduced in the early part of the year permitted telephone companies to claim 
higher allowances than previously. - Profits of the utility group expanded nearly 25 p.c. 
and retail trade, finance and service industries rose 6 p.c., 7 p.c. and 15 p.c., respectively. 
Within the manufacturing industry, profit changes in 1967 were varied, there being more 
declines than gains. The textile, wood, paper, electrical, non-metallic mineral, and 
chemical categories all experienced marked profit declines; those of the rubber, petroleum 
and coal, and printing and publishing groups progressed from their 1966 levels; and little 
change was noted in the food and beverage, and metal industry profits. 


Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income rose by nearly 13 p.c. in 1967 
compared with about 9 p.c. in 1966. Government income for all levels combined was 
higher by $336,000,000 against a rise of $142,000,000 in 1966. About 40 p.c.’of the increase 
in government investment income came from higher trading profits of government enter- 
prises. This was mainly at the provincial level, with the trading profits of iquor commis- 
sions accounting for about half of the rise. 


Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production fell by 23 p.c. from the 
exceptionally high level of the previous year. Predominant in the decline in value of 
grain production was a much smaller grain crop than the record crop of 1966; moreover, 
Canadian Wheat Board profits were considerably reduced, reflecting much lower exports 
in the third and fourth quarters. Slightly offsetting this movement were advances in 
livestock production and higher income from other farm products—mainly dairy products 
where subsidies were a factor, and tobacco. Operating expenses again recorded a moderate 
increase and contributed further to the decline in net income. Net income of farm operators 
from farm production, which is reflected in the personal account, declined by nearly 13 p.c. 
in 1967. The smaller decline in this component resulted from the record high final pay- 
ments made by the Canadian Wheat Board in the first quarter. 


Net income of non-farm unincorporated business rose to $3,194,000,000, slightly 
more than 8 p.c. over the 1966 total. Most industries registered gains over 1966. The 
service industries alone accounted for just under half of the increase, a portion of which 
was due to Expo, while smaller gains were recorded in retail trade and construction. 


Economic Activity in the First Nine Months of 1968 


__ For the first three quarters of 1968, Canada’s gross national product was 7.6 p.c. 
higher than in the same period of 1967, compared with a 6.8-p.c. gain for the full year 1967. 


In value terms, the advance was 4.4 p.c., well above the 2.8-p.c. increase of the previous 
year. 


Continued buoyance in personal expenditure and intensified demand for new housing 
and merchandise exports were the salient features of the expansion. Personal outlays 
increased by 8} p.c., paced by vigorous demand for durables, expecially for new cars. 
Expenditure on new residential construction jumped by 20 p.c. and more than offset a 
3-p.c. decline in outlays for plant and equipment. Merchandise exports rose by 19 p.c., 
almost twice the rate of advance of 1967; imports also increased but less rapidly, with the 
result that the merchandise surplus advanced to over $1,000,000,000. Government 
expenditures also contributed to total demand but the 7-p.c. increase was appreciably 
lower than in the previous year; particularly notable was the slowdown at the federal level. 
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Among components of income, net corporation profits increased by 144 p.c. following 
declines in both 1966 and 1967 ; gross profits rose by 84 p.c. after only a slight advance 
in the previous year. Labour income increased by 8 p.c., slightly down from the 1967 
rate. Employment increased by just over 13 p.c. in the first nine months, about half 
as rapidly as in the previous year; the growth in the labour force also slowed but by a lesser 
amount, while the unemployment rate rose to 5.0 p.c. compared with 4.1 p.c. for 1967. 


1.—Gross National Product in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1938-67 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1927-37 are given in the 1965 Year Book, p. 1009. 


Millions of Millions of Millions of Millions of 
Year Current Constant (1949) Year Current Constant (1949) 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
BUBB OWE See ek ha. 5,278 8,871 JIE EY 50 See eee ae eee 25,020 20,794 
ices EO eee a 5,636 9,536 Ia, Se eee Rees A dane 24,871 20,186 
NDE pee eh in ek a 6,743 10,911 OSD hah eet ree ae 27,1382 21,920 
LO ee ais ae 8,328 12,486 NODG rere eee ee aT. 30,585 23,811 
iOS, 2 ee eee 10,327 14,816 JIA ae ey eee: ee pee oe 31,909 24,117 
13). SE eee aes 11,088 15,857 LUST ee Ae ee ene ie 32,894 24,397 
Th ce 11,850 15,927 SE eee SCN mei agmel ge 34,915 25,242 
OS a an ae 11,835 15, 552 OGOR 9.4.3 A. ee 36, 287 25, 849 
in) Liye, A le tee 11,850 15,251 LOG US ete on deco > Aeeaienc 37,471 26,515 
CMa. cette 13,165 15,446 NOC 2 Bake oan ea hee 40,575 28 , 287 
‘ite. 3 i een Baha F 15,120 15,735 LOGS TRA tc tec. a ae 43, 424 29,740 
MAOs,o ook Seapine Spiel 16,343 16,343 oe ee 47,393 31,650 
Aig 5 toe 18,006 17,471 OTE, SRR aU HE Sectenh 52, 203 33, 834 
LLCS | Oe Riapnenenme ie aie 21,170 18, 547 LOGO 0e PR es che crak. 58, 120 36,028 
LNs, 2 Oe ee ene 23,995 20,027 196 isan Bera es. Ae 62,068 37,038 
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National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1963-67 


Norr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1122, and for later years in succeeding editions, 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1963 1964 1965r 1966* 1967 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 21,547 23, 433 26,179 29,661 32,389 
Military pay and allowances............................... 598 583 587 621 704 
Corporation profits before taxes!............0.............. 3,574 4,066 4,419 4,348 4,265 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income......., 3,078 3, 262 3,537 3,844 4,339 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production2| 1,721 1,464 1,645 2,204 1,698 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business’........... 2,551 2,720 2,877 2,949 3,194 
Inventory valuation adjustment............ bionesis meteors § —200 —131 —325 —321 —291 
Net National Income at Factor Costat.. 4... ck 32,869 35,397 38,919 43,306 46,298 
Indirect taxes less subsidies................................ 5,600 6,372 7,238 7,950 8,705 
Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
Beeman aad o# laren ones tate foots ate erectob tical 5,198 5,600 6,110 6,623 7,000 
Residual error of estimate................................. —243 24 —64 241 65 
Gross National Product at Market Prices... 43,424 47,393 52,203 58,120 62,068 
1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. ? Includes changes in farm inventories. 3 Includes 


net income of independent professional practitioners, 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure, 1963-67 


Norg.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions, 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and Services....... 
Government expenditure on goods and services 
Current expenditure : 
Gross fixed capital formation 


Business gross fixed capital formation 
New residential construction 
New non-residential construction 
New machinery and equipment 


Value of physical change in inventories 
Non-farm business inventories : 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels 


Export of goods and services , 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services 


ee ee ay 


Residual error of estimate 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices. . 


1963 1964 1965¢ 1966" 1967 
27,487 | 29,666 | 32,061 | 34,848 | 937,714 
8,075 8,654 9,614 | 11,286 | 12,377 
6,273 6,818 7° £00 8,689 9,568 
1,802 1,841 2) 214 2,597 2) 809 
7,591 9,103 | 10,651 | 12,493 | 12,365 
1,707 2'021 21124 2.171 2,337 
2, 835 3,358 4,024 4, 850 4,670 
3,049 3,724 4,603 5,472 5,358 
535 386 948 940 225 
Ohh 516 905 vy 189 
291 —130 43 168 36 
9,111 | 10,578 | 11,265 | 13,073 | 14,608 
—9'618 |—10,970 |—12,400 |—14,280 |—15,157 
243 —24 64 —240 —64 
43,424 | 47,393 | 52,203 | 58,120 | 62,068 


4.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1963-67 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services 


Government expenditure on goods and services 
Current expenditure sc osfie bee ee aco eee 
Gross fixed capital formation.... 
Adjusting entry 


Business gross fixed capital formation 
New residential construction 


New machinery and equipment 
Adjusting entry 


Value of physical change in inventories 
Non-farm business inventories 


Residual error of estimates oc. to <.s<icies.5:4 oe coe 
Adjusting entry 22. Mee B.A ae ee 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) 
Dollars 


Index of gross national expenditure (1949 =100) 


1963 1964 1965: | 1966" 1967 
20,235 | 21,506 | 22,798 | 23,954 | 25,094 
4,588 | 4,763 | 5,039 | 5,582 | 5,765 
3si7 | si47s | s.644 | gloss | 41176 
11979 | 1.995 | 1,410 | 1,669 | 1.604 
8 “10 ie} ba i 
4,615 | 5,305 | 5,947 | 6,717 | 6,498 
11035 | 1162 | 17164 | 12193 | 1/197 
11698 | 1.997 | 9'176 | 2488 | 2' est 
118so | 21215 | 2607 | sitog | $8,094 
464 322 854 gil 158 
198 392 706 586 131 
395 | —158 7 198 14 
54 88 71 27 13 
7,118 | 8100 | 8,508 | 9,570 | 10,509 
—7'188 | —8'102 | —9/118 |-10'296 |—10/796 
165 —16 41 | —148 —38 
—257 \[aga8 2]) “Spgpili ie ta gare Mig 
29,740 | 31,650 | 33,834 | 36,028 | 37,038 
182.0 193.6 207.0 | 220.4 226.6 
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5.— Year-to-Year Percentage Change in Gross National Expenditure, 1963-67 


Item 1963 1964F 1965° 19667 1967 
c p.c .C. c c 
Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services— “s s 

ATT: AOE 3 leis Re Seis ee anes Ais ofa ate re MRR SOL Seem 6.0 7.9 8.1 8.7 8.2 
Wide Cha aie. ile Palealatiat nats REC Ele Armen Mae ale 4.5 6.3 6.0 5.1 4.8 
PEIOG Me Re hee oe ie RMR ac, tics ts on AORN eras 1.4 1.6 2.0 3.4 3.3 

Government Expenditure on Goods and Services— 

OES Res, SRS ane: ee ST a OG he nee a 4.6 T.2 iltsal 17.4 9.7 
ume Gerd... Ls BREE be PERE de Bo ce chrccen « 0.5 3.9 5.8 10.8 3.3 

EOS 00 BMG cit SAREE ee EN < acne ee ADD cc headed 4.1 3.2 5.0 5.9 6.2 

Current Expenditure— 
WO G0 AE. sto bRS BE «ck cathe 4. MOOSE chaas ss 5.2 8.6 8.6 17.4 10.1 

Brolimeny# <\ 5 OAR fo ART Teh AOE ache uo 1.4 4.8 4.7 10.8 3.4 

| ae DS Sh Pleats ov) tn ies Sin te ees ee oe Se 3.8 3.6 3.7 6.0 6.5 

Gross Fixed Capital Formation— 

BSG RNB 8 DEK oak cP hats «BOS Bcd ox ies Bett PA7 20.3 Wee 8.2 

GL CES phim daae e ees Giks, SS e  e —1.6 1.3 8.8 10.6 2.9 

(2D 5, aden eo URUR fee | ed Bee ee, Se 4.3 0.9 10.4 6.1 5.1 

Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation— 

BLOC eae Gene es oo ahah NacmsaneveGll a. Bas seg oan 9.1 19.9 17.0 17.8 —1.0 
ESLER ro SRR I ea oe ae nin De lia 5.8 14.9 12.1 12.9 —3.3 
JED Sree rag treater A Alera eg Us oe i A a rr! 3.1 4.4 4.3 3.8 2.3 

New Residential Construction— 

EN Cece, 1 Been rat aA aati hs oA Co) ft a a iad 8.2 18.4 5.1 22 7.6 
Voli ere RRats 0 ee rs co rene tc Amie Stop 4.7 12.3 0.1 —3.5 0.4 
1 its (Crip sealant ht ae hele ete Bach eet ee lee ns 3.4 5.5 5.0 6.0 7.2 

New Non-residential Construction— 

BUG ciechins aanneee Se cla ts Gele) Sie varcrav sin ccice ara ARR, ON 763) 18.4 19.8 20.5 —3.7 
IMolinnezin ree a he A ee le REL ee | 4.0 13.5 12.9 14.4 —8.4 
PICO nae Soon Ae RR cei eer ane eEeOn. 3.4 4.4 Gal 5.4 5.0 

New Machinery and Equipment— 

LUG RANT. Coes EPR E 6 ook 6 BAM cie de Sea awit LA 221A 20.9 21.5 —2.1 
HOLST Lea peace na Pena Ae memento Maa Nee ee bullies 8.3 Tel Se AUeye 19.0 —0.3 
[ERT os extvate GR FL ennai, HIRES AMER, Cote ee Sele NMOS - Femi ba 2.6 3.8 2.7 aad, —1.8 

10.3 16.1 6.5 16.0 Lg 
9.0 13.8 5.1 12.3 9.9 
1.2 2.0 1.4 3.2 ney / 
5.9 14.1 13.0 15.2 6.1 
2.9 12:7 12.5 12.9 4.9 
2.9 1.2 0.4 2.0 1,2 

WA LIE Chr era ety ate, Bor ee a ee Zt 7.0 9.1 10.1 11.3 6.8 

Volume ee oe. crit SON SU, FAR, oe 5.1 6.4 6.9 6.5 2.8 

Price. SRee08T, Boake, baa BsDeds). TM 1.8 2.6 3.0 4.5 3.9 


6.—Personal Income, by Source and by Province, 1963-67 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1963 1964 1965° 1966F 1967 
Source 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income.......... 21,547 23 433 26,179 29,661 32,389 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds................ —852 —912 | —1,027 | —1,843 | —2,081 
Military pay and allowances. ..... 545. f0.ccceucedesccecces 598 583 587 621 704 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production 1,582 1,353 1,689 2,048 1,785 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business............ 2,551 2,720 2,877 2,949 3,194 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of PORSONG ahs a5 28 3,616 3,799 4,139 4,536 4,894 
Transfer Payments (excluding interest)— 
Bain: vovernm ents), «(us bn. «Bode codes EP Beech waices 3,848 4,133 4,574 5,047 6, 223 
Charitable contributions from corporations............... 44 dd 44 44 44 


Totals, Personal Income...................0.000+: 32,934 35,153 39, 062 43,063 47,202 
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6.—Personal Income, by Source and by Province, 1963-67—concluded 


Item 1963 1964 
Province 
New ound land o..225. 4 «tyeicencuon cucue's bones oer ueeem nee ey eae operas aaron 484 523 
Pritice Edward Island! 5 ...h84.....m. see ei os dace eae eee 118 132 
NovallScotia . £08: ha. iBeteck ecb ccd och seen ceerenias 981 1,041 
NewaBruns wick ceca. bs.ccttite ce ak de etna aese ae es ae 708 777 
QUOBEG cS do ies ons cr bie ace sane are Fetes era ps ee aoe ee AO 8, 254 8,980 
QONGaTI6 5 io).4./cotath Bcc: ete tte an Se terete en 3 eee come tes 13,099 14,057 
MamitOb a cs rte tee oh atttarsinch 6 5) Merde 2 oes Mem eces 3. eens 1,599 1,725 
Saskatchew anti... o.tasicnstics-c <b <0 Memeo dae etreWors, coomeen tele 1,742 1,587 
YN LOYss it: ue ee beet) RES Sekai a Se tarmac Once 2,455 2,571 
Bripish Columbia, << Sac enters ates ete a acrbtcce eaten eerie 3,366 3,628 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ...............00.-ee00s 53 57 
Boreten, Countries’... .A.,c..mo teow apie c coats. «ke tame commer oes 75 75 


1965+ 


583 
146 
1,144 
875 
95979 
15,444 
1,858 
1,875 
2,903 
4,110 
62 

83 


1966° 


1967 


i Income of Canadians temporarily abroad including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad. 


7.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1963-67 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1963 
Personal Direct Taxes— 
Ineomeé taxes: 05... eae. a nuk ee ee 2,487 
Succession duties and estate taxes.............ccecceeuees 171 
Miscellaneous taxes?, Ret ok eee eh eee 258 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 27,487 
Personal net Shvane ya nace iy anc Pee eee ena 2,531 


Totals, Personal Income 


1964 1965" 1966° 
2,957 3,355 3,903 
179 212 224 
292 346 357 
29, 666 32,061 34,848 
2,059 3,088 3,731 
35,153 39,062 43, 063 


8.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1963-67 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1963 1964 1965° 19667 1967 

Food ccrrcretectveersy IT oe Berra ORG CICA inicg rere iri iG 6,414 6,724 7,114 7,620 8,073 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages..................+....... 1,840 1,911 2,079 2,225 2,431 
Clothing and personal furnishings.......................... 2,643 2,803 2,972 3,141 3,365 
Shelter. . 4:5 .855, Nb de Scie td 5c RA ee Se ee 4,323 4,595 4,907 5,323 5,790 
Household operations; ACE aM «hoc Seen) ok eee Moke 3,352 3,576 3,836 4,170 4,522 
Pransporta tion's... hs..6 iss mud qusvasaae soon oe 3,430 3,730 4,120 4,262 4,549 
Personal and medical care and death expenses.............. 2,396 2,613 2,841 3,078 3,381 
Miscellaneousian. ct.) kick a ee. 3,089 3,714 4,192 5,029 5, 603 

Mo balsW yen heck nods eta dec ee ee 27,487 29,666 32,061 34, 848 37,714 
Diteble.goodiBo <0: LSA. de D.  . 3,246 | 3,592 | 4,001 | 4,169 | 4,365 
S On-durableyBoods ..5..: Poe ax scccte-o Bcc ace Me ee 13,518 14,389 15, 488 16,930 18,488 
DOIVA CES fers Tie ment os OT Tae ee ee 10,723 11,685 12,622 13,749 14, 861 
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9.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1963-67 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
s 


p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions, 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


1963 1964r 1965r 1966° 1967 
Revenue 
Direct Taxes: Persons— 
OTE GC GS 2 Un Ge) Se ET) a a 2,487 2,957 3,355 3,903 4,904 
Succession duties and estate taxes............. 171 179 212 224 215 
aascellancors taxes fae! 1v.i) Oh hoe, cake ty fee 258 292 346 357 374 
prwecn taxes corporations’ ....1.. 806. ....1) ae. te 1,827 2,053 2,225 2,252 2,208 
Piitioldingttaxes: °.)\. 90M ar Gh pod Mikes ial 127 140 168 208 218 
BREPEOCE MARC AM oc ah SAR ls ocspqar ata sires bon brscacst deh oo 5,911 6,695 7,564 8,466 9,227 
Investment Income— 
LCL 2 aoreee ey Sumner aeereen eee ee paeteeeseertees rere eer eee 605 648 730 865 1,055 
Profits of government business ENteLprises.4... seen: 790 878 941 948 1,094 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 
and government pension funds............................ 852 912 1,027 1,843 2,031 
TOLAISS MOVOTO SP 08a: loccsoposccart cas naenholhs oc 13,028 14, 754 16,568 19,061 21,326 
Expenditure 
Purchases of goods and services............................ 8,075 8,654 9,614 11,286 12,377 
Transfer Payments— 
ITE BERIT Oe? Se Ce Re TR Le See a Re ae) 1, 423 1,526 1,645 1,805 1,982 
eerie seg thd 10 ee Sy Ail a 3,848 4/133 4) 574 5.047 6,223 
Rapiial assistances Ss. Byitsl sel ocr hos it Pea Fe eal 61 82 84 59 65 
Puppies ewe sore: nal (eT DE BOI ON) 311 323 326 516 522 
urplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the national 
BCCONMEES) 85 eh hie. Oates Sek teat fol. Sede E hme ce, —690 36 325 348 157 
Totals, Expenditure.........................s=.. 13,028 14,754 16,568 19,061 21,326 


10.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1963-67 


Note.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 19 


p. 1127, and for later years in succeeding editions, 


(Millions of dollars) 


50 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


Item 1963 1964r 1965° 1966+ 1967 
Corporation profits before taxes..........................., 3,574 4,066 4,419 4,348 4,265 
Dividends paid to non-residents........................... 614 753 780 797 755 
Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents 4,188 4,819 5,199 5,145 5,020 
Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities........... -.++++| 1,827 | —2,053 | —2,225 | —2,252 | —2,208 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections................. 2 —hh —hh —47 —209 
BE COMA GLINDE fine tschac tk aS et Sal ere Bers sures dee 1,776 2,097 2,269 2,299 2,417 
Corporation profits after taxes............................. 2,361 2,766 2,974 2, 893 2,812 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents.................. —614 —T753 —780 —797 —755 
Corporation profits retained in Canada..................... 1,747 2,013 2,194 2,096 2,057 
duct: Dividends paid to Canadian DETBOUR er beer —637 —677 —796 —903 —940 
Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations....... —44 —44 —44 —44 —44 
Undistributed Corporation Profits.............. 1,066 1,292 1,354 1,149 1,073 
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11.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 
by Industry, 1963-67 


(Millions of dollars) 


Industry 1963 1964 1965 19667 1967 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing and trapping...............-.. 18 19 18 17 15 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells...........:.--+++-- 22+ eee 458 604 602 570 566 
Manwiactirin®) oo. eesivecie css anne aciae rage . 2,045 2,223 2,371 2,302 2,214 
ONS EEUCUION fe oe eee cnet vidoes aetere lear 55 60 78 74 65 
Transportation 205 284 306 308 235 
Storage. As byg ec. «<6 atellpde-- ato gina ere eee ache 15 16 16 19 15 
Communication... 6c. bs desk. « ewedeomtan nelle te cbt. os elect 164 190 214 226 187 
Electric power, gas and water utilities..................+-- 75 74 92 94 117 
Wholesalertrades a. ct..cus.uiacc aes cee cnn peraiiaee Unset a tetatatare 292 345 378 419 398 
Retailtrade sey..8 ... be cee ae ok. Cae ie ae = eee te iueiar te 257 272 312 297 316 
Finance, insurance and real estate............-+.++eeeeeeeee 499 607 660 643 689 
Seinvaice oc). ees ks oc ee ooh s des OBI sts os Bibemeecteiere ets 105 125 152 176 203 

Wi.) Co eee Oe cern Macc gee sstoce 4,188 4,819 5,199 5,145 5,020 


Section 2.—Industry Production Trends © 


Indexes of Real Domestic Product 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1968 released a revised set of production data 
pertaining to the entire spectrum of Canadian industries. These data, in the form of 
volume of production indexes, are measures of value added for each industry expressed in 
the dollars of a base year. Technically, they are termed “indexes of real domestic product 
(RDP) at factor cost originating by industry”.* The value added, or RDP, volume indexes 
can be regarded as an extension of the index of industrial productionf to encompass the 
remainder of the economy. Concepts and basic methods used to construct both indexes 
are the same. Thus, industry production index coverage is extended from mining, manu- 
facturing and electric power and gas utilities, for which volume indexes have been published 
since the 1920s, to include all other major industrial divisions. However, only the index 
of industrial production is published on a monthly basis; for the remaining industries only 
quarterly and annual indexes are currently being published. The RDP indexes can also be 
regarded as an elaboration of the supply side of the national income accounts.* 


In measuring the output of a single product such as steel, it is normal to think in terms 
of tons of steel when the question of quantity arises. When measuring the combined 
production of steel and natural gas, there is an obvious need for a common denominator 
and it is appropriate to use the average unit prices of a certain time period (chosen as the 
base) to value the quantities produced before adding them together. The resultant 
quantity, volume or real output measure can be subsequently left in its constant or base 
period dollar form or it can be expressed in index number form. The latter is accomplished 
by dividing the constant dollar aggregate of the current period by the dollar aggregate for 
the base period and multiplying by 100. In constructing a quantity index for a combination 
of industries where the output of one industry becomes the input of another, the portion 
double-counted must be eliminated. This is accomplished by revaluing both intermediate 
input (materials, fuel, etc.) and total output in terms of the dollars of a common base year 
and subtracting the constant dollar value of the former from the latter to yield a constant 
dollar value added aggregate.* This aggregate is the quantity of volume measure repre- 
sented by the indexes presented herein. 


* Indezes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1961 Base, DBS Occasional Paper (Catalogue No. 61-506). For 
a detailed explanation of concepts, methods and limitations, see Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry of Origin, 
1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505). Current data on a quarterly or monthly basis are published in DBS monthly Indez 
of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 


t See Revised Indez of Industrial Production, 1935-57 (Catalo, No. 61-502) and the current monthl blication 
Indez of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). ( gue No da y pu 
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The annual indexes are well suited for studies of production trends, growth rates and 
inter-industry comparisons, but the quarterly indexes provide a much better tool for the 
study of the cyclical behaviour of industries, short-term changes in production and, in fact, 
for most types of current analysis. Statistics computed for less than annual intervals, 
however, are frequently subject to strong seasonal influences, and variations in the number 
of working days during a quarter may cause differences in the levels of output between two 
quarters which otherwise would not exist. Accordingly, the quarterly real output indexes 
have been adjusted for both seasonal and calendar variation. 


Factors Underlying Industrial Output Trends, 1946-67.—The early postwar 
period was marked by several major expansions. The first was based on satisfying the 
backlog of war-deferred investment and consumer demand and on supplying the needs of 
the war-devastated countries, especially for various materials. This was followed by some 
slowing down in production but the requirements of defence-supporting industries after 
the outbreak of the Korean hostilities and stockpiling requirements at home and abroad 
introduced a second expansionary period. The third was the investment boom of the 
mid-1950s during which output reached a new high level. These strong demand influences 
combined to make most of this period one of fairly rapid and sustained growth. During 
the late 1950s the rate of increase diminished, as external sources of supply for many 
commodities multiplied and as competition intensified. At the same time, there was an 
absence of strong stimulants to domestic demand, such as the deferred demand and the 
population growth of the preceding period. During the 1960s, however, the first waves of 
the postwar generation exercised a growing influence on the demand for goods and services 
and this proved to be one of the major stimuli to the current expansion which began early 
in 1961 and continued into 1966. Other notable features of the expansion were: the relative- 
ly slow growth of imports compared with previous expansion periods, particularly after 
the stabilization of the Canadian dollar and other government measures undertaken in 
mid-1962 (although some acceleration took place in imports of machinery and equipment 
during 1964 and 1965 in response to the increased investment in construction and plant 
and equipment); the increase in exports, particularly during the latter part of 1963 and early 
1964 when large amounts of wheat were sold abroad; the above-average output of the 
mining and agriculture industries since 1962; and the substantial gains in the production of 
the iron and steel and motor vehicle and parts industries throughout most of the period. 


Along with the increases in total final demand, there were shifts in the composition 
of demand, which affected the output of the various industries. Imports retained roughly 
the same relative share of the gross national product but the share of exports declined from 
27.1 p.c. in 1946 to 23.5 p.c. in 1967, an indication of the growing importance of the domestic 
market as an outlet for the products of Canadian industry. Government expenditure and 
business gross fixed capital formation made considerable relative gains but personal ex- 
penditure on goods and services as a percentage of total expenditure declined from 67.8 p.c. 
in 1946 to 60.8 p.c. in 1967. 


Even more remarkable than some of the demand-induced changes were the striking 
changes brought about by the technological discoveries and innovations that transformed 
whole production processes and opened up previously unknown areas in the fields of manu- 
facturing, transportation and communication. Newer industries, such as air transport, 
assumed major importance in a comparatively short time; entirely new industries, such as 
gas pipelines, appeared; and a profusion of new products were created, such as the petro- 
chemicals of the chemicals industry and the television and other electronic products of the 
telecommunication equipment industry. As was to be expected, the industries in a position 
to benefit from such innovations were among the most rapidly expanding in the economy, 
although the impact of the expansion spread through the entire economic system. The 
changes in production and demand also influenced the level of employment in the various 
industries; there was a considerable shift in employment during the postwar period from 
the goods-producing to the service-producing industries and most of the loss in the former 
took place in agriculture. 
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12.—Quantity Indexes of Real Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of 
Origin, 1952-67 


(1961=100) 

Industry 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
IAgervcultare taste ene 2a) opiclerelevaysteratsiarorntere eter? 1382.6 | 121.2 93.1 114.9 12200) 102668 | Wises set lOe2 
Horesttyc: hn .ae cee 90.6 86.4 89.7 94.8 | 100.1 91.1 80.7 91.2 
Fishing and trapping. 94.2 96.1 104.2 98.0 103.5 97.9 109.3 98.1 
Mines (incl. milling). 46.5 50.6 56.1 66.4 el 84.6 86.0 97.3 
Manwfiactunini wens sath ities «cman me rcaer > 71.5 76.6 74.9 82.2 89.9 89.7 88.0 94.5 
Construction Way ae acter hncatiae rare eee: 64.1 71.9 Wad. 81.9 92.2 | 100.2 | 103.7 98.7 
Electric power, gas and water utilities 44.5 46.7 51.1 57.9 64.6 69.5 76.3 86.6 
Transportation, storage, communication....| 69.6 70.5 68.8 78.1 87.1 87.4 84.4 91.2 
Abisko teen a er Ree re eee Ce C 68.0 72.6 73.4 81.8 89.2 89.2 91.3 97.4 

Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Community, business and personal service.| 71.7 74.4 75.8 Wea! 82.4 85.0 88.2 93.0 

Public administration and defence......... A 1 . t t 1 1 as 
Real Domestic Product.......... 72.5 75.5 74.3 82.1 89.1 89.5 91.9 95.7 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
INGTCULONTO Ss cure sient Tete ek cee ae he etree ces 115.3 | 100.0 | 121.2 | 185.8 | 122.3 | 128.3 145.4 | 124.7 
Horestryer aces Ebovrstcaspognndbcdoeanse 104.4 | 100.0 | 104.1 110.2 114.3 117.7 | 124.8 | 129.9 
Fishing ANGLraAp ping enon cen ernie ajeal 100.0 110.6 104.9 105.3 97.6 112.9 104.1 
Mines (incl. milling), quarries and oil wells.| 97.4 100.0 104.8 110.6 | 124.9 131.6 136.5 145.2 
Moamufacnuming tes trite cts capitis: ae 96.1 100.0 | 110.5 | 118.0 | 129.2 | 141.0 } 152.2 TOG 
Cons trictiOny we anus eer oct reas pa 97.0 | 100.0 | 104.6 | 105.9 LT Sag 18a ee a 142.4 
Electric power, gas and water utilities. .... 94.4 | 100.0 | 107.1 | 112.5 | 123.3 | 184.0 | 147.8 | 161-3 
Transportation, storage, communication....} 93.9 100.0 | 104.1 111.1 120.2 | 127.2 | 186.4 | 144.3 
WET Seren Shade Orin “EBs SONOS ESE Ae Se aaHBS G008 97.6 | 100.0 | 105.6 | 109.6 | 116.0 | 124.3 129.8 | 135.3 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 1 100.0 104.0 108.1 112.9 17.2 120.4 125.7 
Community, business and personal service.| 96.7 | 100.0 | 105.4 | 109.8 | 117.0 | 125.7 | 132.5 | 138.8 
Public administration and defence......... 1 100.0 | 103.4 | 104.0 | 105.2 | 106.2 109.3 | 116.8 
Real Domestic Product.......... 98.0 | 100.0 | 106.9 | 112.3 | 119.5 | 127.8 | 1385.5 | 139.1 


_ 1 No data are available prior to 1961 on a 1961 base due to a break in historical continuity resulting from the 
implementation of the 1960 standard industrial classification and the 1961 weight and reference base for the indexes. 


Industrial Expansion, 1946-67.—Although all the major industry groups expanded 
during 1946-67, development was not uniform throughout the period. For example, 
there has been a marked and fairly general acceleration in output growth in Canada during 
the 1960s. Despite some deceleration in output during 1966 and 1967, total real domestic 
product grew at a rate of 5.9 p.c. from 1961, the beginning of the current cyclical expansion. 
In contrast, the average rate of growth in real domestic product for the 1946-61 period 
was 4.7 p.c. per annum. Three important types of factors affecting the expansionary 
paths of industries were in evidence at some point during the period. The first may 
be described as some special factor at work in a particular industry, the effects of which 
would be most noticeable in that industry—for example, the demand for uranium which 
had an important influence on the mining industry during the latter half of the 1950s, 
the opening up of new mineral resources such as the iron ore mines in Quebec-Labrador, 
and certain technological innovations such as the development of synthetic materials 
or television. The second type of factor is much more general in its effects and in its 
causes. Such factors as increased demand for consumer goods resulting from a rising 
standard of living and a growing population, shifts in world trading patterns or shortages 
causing increased demand for export goods, the surge of investment activity associated 
with replacement cycles, as well as attempts to broaden the base of economic activity 
through investment in research, social overhead capital, education, improved management 
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and marketing techniques, or a more efficient production process (or a confluence of all 
these factors) appear to lie at the root of such postwar expansions as the investment boom 
of the mid-1950s or the rapid expansion in production since 1961. The third type of 
factor would be some unique and far-reaching event, of which the Korean War might 
serve as a conspicuous example. 


All three factors, jointly or in turn, have reacted on the various industries to result in 
the upswings in aggregate production. The percentage growth of each of the main in- 
dustrial groups in the 1946-66 period was as follows:— 


Industry Growth Industry Growth 
p.c. p.c. 
agriouivure. matte. afore es 137, Transportation, storage and communi- 
CACION Sc ee wee ede She 4.7 
Horestry, ete eT RO rT Eee e-8 Tad ee ee ee 4.6 
Fishing and trapping.................. 1.1 Finance, insurance and real estate. .... 1 
Mines (incl. milling), quarries and oil Community, business and _ personal 
Wells oa Tee ee, ee 8.7 REP Vice wenn een ee aeons AIR 4.2 
Manufacturing........................ Ki Public administration and defence... . 1 
Construction... 0.) es ese sense tne 6.2 Reat. Domustic Propuct.......... 4.7 
- Electric power, gas and water utilities 9.3 ————— 


1 For these industries the 1946-61 and the 1961-67 periods are not considered sufficiently comparable to have been 
linked following conversion to the 1960 standard industrial classification and the 1961 weight and reference base—see 
Indezes of Real Domestic Product by Industry, 1961 Base, Appendix I (Catalogue No. 61-506). The 1961-67 growth rate 
for Finance, insurance and real estate was 3.9 p.c. and for Public administration and defence 2.2 p.c.; the 1946-61 rates 
were 5.0 p.c. and 4.6 p.c., respectively. 


Foremost in growth was the electric power and gas utilities industry, followed by the 
mining and construction industries. All three were strongly affected by technological 
advances, new discoveries and a fairly well sustained demand for their products. The 
demand in mining frequently came from abroad, resulting in relatively high export sales and 
providing incentive for the opening up and developing of new mineral resource areas. 
Some slackening in construction activity was evident following the unusually high levels 
reached during the mid-1950s but since 1963 the swing has again been upward, although 
there was some flattening in the latter part of 1966. 


Although over the period as a whole most of the other industry divisions (except 
agriculture, forestry and fishing and trapping) expanded at roughly the same average 
rate of between about 4 p.c. and 5 p.c., the manufacturing, trade, and transportation, 
storage and communication industry divisions, which together accounted for almost one 
half of the total output, also showed strikingly similar cyclical patterns. Within manu- 
facturing it was the durables component that expanded particularly rapidly during the 
cyclical upturns and that benefited from the need for machinery and equipment in the 
periods of heavy investment and from increased consumer demand for such products as 
motor vehicles and electrical appliances during the current expansion. Non-durables 
maintained a fairly steady rate of expansion for most of the postwar period, largely in 
response to increased population and demand for industrial materials. A similar pattern 
was observable in trade, with retail trade exhibiting a relatively smooth expansionary trend. 


The community, recreation, business and personal service industry division was 
relatively insensitive both to cyclical and irregular influences but, along with some other 
steadily expanding industries such as finance, insurance and real estate, non-durables and 
retail trade, it helped to sustain aggregate production and growth during periods of contrac- 
tion and expansion. Although this division as a whole showed a less-than-average rate of 
growth for the 1946-67 period, some of its components, such as business services, education 
and hospitals and restaurants, hotels and motels, were among the most rapidly expanding 
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in the economy. During the 1960s, this resulted in a marked acceleration of the rate of 
expansion of the groups as a whole, i.e., from 3.8 p.c. in 1946-61 to 5.8 p.c. in 1961-67. 


The rates of growth in the forestry, agriculture, and fishing and trapping divisions 
were below average and were subject to pronounced irregular fluctuations in output— 
forestry because of the nature of its production processes and also, to some extent, because 
of its sensitivity to changes in world demand and price; agriculture because of marked 
year-to-year differences in output more often caused by weather conditions and similar 
factors than by changes in prices and demand conditions; and fisheries because of its 
dependence on the vagaries of nature. 


Production of Goods-Producing Industries 

The data contained in the tables under this heading are published in the DBS report 
Survey of Production.* The scope of the survey of production is limited to industries 
chiefly engaged in the production of goods and it measures production in current dollars. 
This is in contrast to the real domestic product series (p. 1098) which encompasses all 
industries and measures production in terms of the dollars of a base year. 


Tables 13 and 14 give ‘‘census value added” production data, classified by province 
and industry, respectively. Census value added is derived by deducting the cost of 
materials from the gross value (exclusive of excise and other sales taxes)’ of shipments 
(adjusted for change in inventory of finished goods and goods-in-process) or revenue. The 
figures include interim classification and valuation changes in mining, manufacturing and 
forestry brought about by the adoption of the 1960 standard industrial classification of 
establishments. However, the three industry aggregates continue to consist of census 
value added accruing from their primary activity only.* Standard industrial classifi- 
cation changes have not yet been implemented for other industries. 


*DBS Catalogue No. 61-202. See Appendix of the 1966 issue for census value added in mining, manufacturing 
and forestry on an all-activities basis. 


13.—Census Value Added for Goods-Producing Industries, by Province, 1963-66 


Province or Territory 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$’000 ey $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
Newfoundland!............ 281,377 1.3 320,347 1.4 333,731 1.3 419, 884 1.5 
Prince Edward Island..... 47,008 0.2 55,384 0.2 65,098 0.3 70,026 0.2 
Nova Scotia. As. iccne: 403 , 287 1.9 443,801 1.9 490, 558 1.9 547,105 1.9 
New Brunswick........... 312,667 1:5 383, 886 1.7 441,148 By) 471,457 1.6 
Quebecs. AEG ae 5,286,682 | 24.6 §, 882,318 | 25.3 6,460,685 | 25.0 7,093,604 ; 24.4 
Ontario: ne pone eae 8 8,947,543 | 41.7 9,759,020 | 41.9 | 10,854,478 | 42.0 | 12,094,712 | 41.7 
Manitoba... levaao ats oes 836, 199 3.9 908, 782 3.9 962, 383 3.7 1,048,952 3.6 
Saskatchewan............. 1,449,785 6.7 1,251,165 5.4 1,416,847 5.5 1,788,924 6.2 
Albertat esis. dete et 1,896, 650 8.8 2,016,116 8.7 2,212,089 8.6 2,577,746 8.9 
British Columbia?......... 1,993,914 9.3 2,218,906 9.5 2,531,027 9.8 2,846,581 9.8 

Yukon and Northwest 
DOrritories?. aa «c.nsi0 00% 28,058 0.1 30, 668 0.1 58,896 0.2 64,698 0.2 
Canada........... 21,483,173 | 100.0 | 23,270,394 | 100.0 | 25,862,939 | 100.0 | 29,023,690 | 100.0 
1 Excludes agriculture. 2 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included 


with British Columbia, 
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14.—Census Value Added for Goods-Producing Industries, by Province 


and Industry, 1966 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c $’000 p.c 
Agriculture................ a a5 25,078 35.8 35,970 6.6 36,391 Us 
BORE i 5 Bi rao « Ais dole 23,299 5.5 —_ = 7,310 1.3 36, 120 WAG 
UTS 9 Se 26,575 6.3 6,504 9.3 49,456 9.0 11,198 2.4 
Perapping jib. ive dhisit 78 -- 2 -- 171 -- 250 -- 
WPS OIG HL ah ce 8 Fx 2s, 117,462 28.0 10 -- 53,912 9.9 31,523 6.7 
Electric power............. 23,370 5.6 3,409 4.9 33, 402 6.1 32,041 6.8 
Manufactures.............. 93,043 22.2 14, 480 20.7 246,702 45.1 211,295 44.8 
OBATTUCHION sires cei0.5: oe 136, 057 32.4 20,543 29.3 120, 182 22.0 112,638 23.9 
SRORGIS Se hort. ccccaara 419,8841} 100.01 70,026 | 100.6 547,105 | 100.0 471,457 | 100.0 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$’000 p.c $’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 
Agriculture Fee ea vee et 308, 420 4.4 763 , 343 6.3 292,143 27.8 991, 468 55.4 
Morestry estes cuccews et 172,864 2.4 116,407 1.0 3,793 0.4 973 -- 
PSHE ies 0.oic0s hae aioareienuss age 7,536 0.1 5,995 0.1 4,788 0.5 1,706 0.1 
Menpping Out... ..6) 2). 2,066 -- 3,983 -- 2,228 0.2 1,505 0.1 
OE eae a ee f 458,973 6.5 499 , 936 4.1 97,435 9.3 307,121 17.2 
Electric power........2.... 336,386 4.7 401,325 3.0 54,015 5.1 51,554 2.9 
Manufactures.............. 4,704,799 66.3 8,648,180 71.5 402,954 38.4 154, 534 8.6 
Construction.............. 1,102,560 15.6 1,655, 543 13.7 191,601 18.3 280,063 15.7 
Wotalseiyhys eRe 7,093,604 | 100.0 12,094,712 | 100.0 1,048,952 | 100.0 1,788,924 | 100.0 
Ane Yukon and 
British 
Alberta : Northwest Canada 
Columbia Territories 
$000 p.c. $000 p.c. $000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
MTERCTICHTO Soci. oS uae» 636, 235 24.7 134,385 4.7 _ =_ 3, 223, 483 ih veal 
PEGI YS. 08). oe eae be ee 7,211 0.3 305, 039 10.7 15 -- 673 , 033 2.3 
is DOMES 5 fe neat. ffi sgrs kaa 844 -- 60, 693 2.1 792 1.2 176, 088 0.6 
ADIN 0. scegigs sscvam were 1,776 0.1 777 -- 911 1.4 13,741 0.1 
LANG eS a ae 772,079 29.9 214,372 7.6 56,780 87.8 2,609, 603 9.0 
Electric power............. 74,231 2.9 117,926 4.2 4,711 (23 1, 132,370 3.9 
Manufactures.............. 527,197 20.4 1,347,065 47.3 1,489 2.3 16,351,740 56.3 
Construction. .{ 0... 6.05. 558,172 21.7 666,3242) 23.42 3 3 4,843,683 16.7 
SE GEAIS een ec 2.577, 746 | 100.0 2,946,581 | 100.0 64,698 | 100.0 29,023,690 | 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Included with British 


Columbia. 


Section 3.—Aggregate Productivity Trends 


Increasing interest in questions of economic growth, cost-structure and international 
competitiveness, and in the relationships between output, employment, earnings and prices 
has focused attention on productivity as a framework within which such problems can 
usefully be discussed. Recognizing this interest, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics now 
publishes annual indexes of output per person employed and per man-hour in Canada 
covering the commercial industries as a whole, with separate detail for agriculture and the 
commercial non-agricultural industries, manufacturing and the residual commercial non- 
manufacturing industries. Similar indexes are also published for the total and non-agricul- 
tural goods-producing industries, and the commercial service-producing industries of the 
same aggregate. * 


*See DBS Reference Paper Indezes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour in Canada, Commercial 
menos Industries, 1947-63 (Catalogue No. 14-501) and Aggregate Producivity Trends 1946-68 (Catalogue No. 
1). 
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Although these measures relate output to a single input only, namely labour time, they 
do not measure the exclusive contribution of labour to output. Changes in indexes of 
output per unit of labour input reflect the combined influence of a number of separate but 
interrelated factors such as the amount and quality of capital equipment, the extent of 
utilization of available capacity, managerial efficiency and the impact of technological 
progress, as well as the skill and effort of the work force. 


Sources of Data.—The output components of the various indexes of output per 
unit of labour input referred to here are the historical indexes of ‘‘real domestic product 
(RDP) by industry”, described in Section 2, p. 1096. These indexes, which were developed 
within the conceptual framework of the national accounts and which measure in constant 
dollar terms the unduplicated contribution of each component industry to total output, 
are considered basically suitable for productivity measurement when matched with the 
corresponding input measures. 


The major sources for the employment and man-hour indexes were the monthly labour 
force and employment surveys, and these were supplemented by data from such sources as 
the annual censuses of manufactures and mining and the decennial census of population. 
Since the data from these diverse sources varied considerably in their coverage, concepts 
and methods of compilation, care had to be exercised in their selection, adaptation and 
combination into aggregate measures of labour input which would be conceptually and 
statistically consistent, both internally and in relation to the output data. Labour force 
survey data were used for the paid worker estimates of agriculture and of fishing and 
trapping, while those for manufacturing and mining were based on adjusted annual census 
data. Estimates for most of the remaining industry divisions were derived from adjusted 
employment survey data. Estimates of other than paid workers (own-account workers, 
employers and unpaid family workers) were derived mainly from the labour force survey. 
The estimates of average hours worked, which were needed for the indexes of output per 
man-hour, were also based on labour force survey data, except in the case of manufacturing, 


where estimates of man-hours paid from the census of manufactures were adjusted to the 
man-hours worked concept. 


Growth Rates.—Output per person employed in the commercial non-agricultural 
industries grew at an average annual rate of 2.7 p.c. between 1946 and 1968. Because of 
the decline in average hours worked per person, this was a lower rate of growth than that 
of output per man-hour which, during the same period, increased by 3.3 p.c. per annum. 
Corresponding figures for manufacturing were 3.7 p.c. and 4.0 p-c. and those for the 


residual non-manufacturing industries of the commercial non-agricultural sector were 
2.3 p.c. and 2.9 p.c., respectively. 


In agriculture, the average annual rates of growth of output per person employed and 
per man-hour between 1946 and 1968 were 5.4 p.c. and 5.7 p.c., respectively. However, 
in view of the difficulties of measuring the number and especially the man-hours of persons 
employed in agriculture, data presented for this industry division should be regarded as 
approximate. In the commercial industries as a whole, output per person employed in- 
creased between 1946 and 1968 at an average annual rate of 3.4 p.c., and output per man- 
hour increased by 4.1 p.c. perannum. Corresponding figures for the total goods-producing 
industries were 5.0 p.c. and 5.7 p.c., respectively, per annum; for the non-agricultural 


goods-producing industries, 4.7 p.c. and 4.6 p.c.; and for the commercial service-producing 
industries, 1.2 p.c. and 1.9 p.c. 


Inter-industry Shift Effects.—In addition to measuring the changes in productivity 
within the component industries, the aggregate productivity indexes measure the effect of 
shifts in employment and production between industries having different levels of produc- 
tivity. One of the most significant such shifts within the commercial industries of Canada 


Molten brass flows into moulds 
in a new $5,000,000 Brant- 
ford, Ont., plant which pro- 
duces quality brass products 
using high-speed, automated, 
electronically controlled 
equipment. 


4 new million-ton-a-year 
2otash mill near Lanigan, Sask., 
officially opened in late 1968, 
as a work force of about 325, 


Wire being formed from 
‘opper rod at a new plant at 
it. Jeréme, Que., described as 
North America’s most modern 
acility for the production of 
vire and cable; it will employ 

about 250 persons. 
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during the postwar years was from agriculture to the non-agricultural industries, where a 
higher level of output per unit of labour input prevails. The effect of this shift can be 
measured in various ways and a number of alternative calculations have been carried out 
for the 1946-65 annual publication,* all of which confirm, to a greater or lesser extent, 
that the decline in the relative importance of agriculture made a positive contribution to 
the total increase in output per person employed in the commercial industries during the 


postwar period. 


* DBS Catalogue No. 14-201. 


15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-68 


(1961 = 100) 
Output Output 

Year Output a neds Man-Hours | per Person per 

DiOy Employed | Man-Hour 

Commenrctau INDUSTRIES 

a rnnenmnnes DOE! Se Se 
51.6 84.5 95.1 61.1 64.2 
55.0 88.5 97.3 62.2 56.5 
57.0 90.1 99.1 63.2 57.5 
58.5 91.4 99.7 64.0 58.7 
62.7 91.4 97.8 68.6 64.1 
67.5 93.7 99.5 72.0 67.9 
72.5 94.6 100.0 76.6 72.5 
75.5 95.1 100.3 79.4 75.3 
73.8 94.4 99.3 78.2 74.3 
82.1 95.7 99.8 85.8 82.3 
89.5 99.5 103.5 89.9 86.5 
89.7 101.3 104.1 88.6 86.1 
91.0 98.4 100.5 92.4 90.5 
95.9 100.1 102.0 95.8 94.0 
98.0 99.6 100.8 98.4 97.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
107.3 102.2 101.9 104.9 105.3 
113.3 104.1 102.9 108.8 110.1 
120.8 107.8 105.8 112.1 114.1 
129.6 112.3 109.3 115.4 118.6 
137.8 116.1 i . 7 118.6 123.4 
140.7 118.2 113.3 119.1 124.2 
147.1 119.5 113.3 123.1 129.8 
4.8 1.3 0.6 3.4 4.1 

Se ee Sie lier ihe (a) ee eee 

Goops-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 

ea 2 ee eed eh 
51.0 103.5 116.3 49.3 43.9 
54.0 106.3 115.9 50.8 46.6 
56.8 107.0 116.7 53.1 48.7 
57.8 107.9 116.8 53.6 49.5 
62.6 107.0 113.7 58.5 55.0 
68.6 109.0 115.1 63.0 59.6 
74.5 108.2 113.9 68.9 65.4 
77.4 107.6 113.9 72.0 68.0 
73.9 105.5 111.3 70.0 66.4 
83.7 105.7 110.5 79.2 75.7 
91.9 108.5 113.0 84.7 81.3 
91.0 108.1 111.0 84.2 82.0 
92.4 102.4 104.5 90.3 88.5 
96.8 103.1 105.1 93.9 92.1 
99.0 101.2 102.5 97.8 96.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
109.9 101.3 101.2 108.5 108.6 
116.8 102.3 101.3 114.1 115.3 
125.6 105.0 103.3 119.6 121.5 
136.4 108.2 105.4 126.1 129.4 
146.7 “110.2 106.7 133.1 137.4 
146.7 110.3 106.3 133.0 138.0 
154.7 110.0 105.1 140.7 147.1 
Annual trend rate of change................5.. p.c. 5.0 = —0.6 5.0 5.7 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-68— 


continued 
Sse 
Output Output 
Year Output peers Man-Hours | per Person er 
eh Employed | Man-Hour 


Commerctat Service-Propucina INDUSTRIES 


————— ee ee 
51.8 61.3 68.4 84.5 75.8 
55.8 66.6 73.6 83.7 75.9 
56.9 69.4 76.5 82.0 74.3 
59.1 7h.3 78.0 82.9 (ESAT 
62.2 72.4 77.6 85.9 80.2 
65.7 75.1 79.6 87.5 82.5 
69.4 78.0 82.4 89.0 84.3 
72.4 79.9 83.2 90.6 87.0 
73.3 81.0 84.1 90.5 87.1 
79.4 83.4 86.0 95.2 92.4 
85.6 88.6 91.5 96.6 93.6 
87.6 93.1 95.6 94.1 91.7 
88.7 93.5 59.3 94.9 93.0 
94.1 96.4 98.0 97.6 96.0 
96.3 97.7 98.7 98.5 97.6 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
104.5 103.4 102.9 101.1 101.6 
109.3 106.2 104.8 102.9 104.3 
115.6 110.9 109.0 104.2 106.0 
122.0 117.0 114.2 104.2 106.9 
128.0 122.9 117.8 104.2 108.7 
134.0 127.3 121.9 105.3 110.0 
138.7 130.6 123.5 106.2 112.3 
; 4.5 3.2 2.5 1 1.9 
EE 1 5 SS ee | See SE eee All a Se 
AGRICULTURE 
a ee 
95.0 175.9 181.8 54.0 52.2 
89.2 166.4 166.1 53.6 53.7 
92.1 162.5 163.5 56.7 56.3 
86.8 160.8 162.3 54.0 53.5 
94.9 151.0 148.9 62.9 63.7 
108.3 139.2 139.8 77.8 77.5 
132.6 132.2 134.0 100.3 98.9 
121.2 127.3 131.7 95,2 92.0 
93.1 130.2 136.1 Vile 68.4 
114.9 121.5 127.3 94.5 90.3 
122.0 115.1 121.5 106.0 100.4 
102.6 110.3 115.0 93.0 89.2 
113.8 105.6 108.3 107.7 105.1 
110.2 102.6 104.9 107.4 105.0 
L553 100.2 102.1 115.1 112.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
121.2 96.9 96.3 125.1 125.9 
135.8 95.3 93.4 142.5 145.3 
12253 92.5 89.3 132.2 136.9 
128.3 87.2 83.4 147.1 153.9 
145.4 79.9 77.6 182.0 187.3 
124.7 82.1 78.3 151.9 159.3 
133.5 80.2 74.9 166.5 178.3 
LEZ —3.5 —3.8 5.4 5.7 


CommeErciaL NoN-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


2 + i Ce i, ees is a a re 47.9 69.7 76.2 68.7 62.8 
MT co GOES «iii AER ove hasane., BOOS. 52.1 75.9 82.3 68.7 63.3 
Re a Se ee ae Se roe 54.0 78.4 85.0 68.9 63.5 
EOE TS. FORE ch bo BARE on cle oo MAN. 56.1 80.2 86.0 70.0 65.2 
LS 2 ae ieee 2a ae eae ee inane! Me ey 59.9 81.8 86.6 73.2 69.2 
oo 3) oe ee eee ee ee ee 64.0 86.4 90.7 74.1 70.6 
Meese. REG: soto. sca BEE a decs «RARE, 67.4 88.5 92.6 76.1 72.8 
| ee ee es ae ee ee Sa 71.5 89.9 93.5 79.5 76.4 
Memteaee es). 5. fet) 6). Agee. . Haw, BEBE. 72.2 88.7 91.3 81.4 79.0 
ES rcccremareo boicrcormas Lewcamman: 79.3 91.5 93.7 86.7 84.6 
Pe. abe Lob cuct tht... 86.8 97.0 99.6 89.5 87.2 
} 0. A ea 55 ean Suneieei aes 88.6 99.8 101.8 88.7 87.0 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person gah rl Sides Output per Man-Hour, 1946-68— 
continue 


Output Output 
Persons 
Year Output Employed Man-Hours aa Heved ‘is por a 


CommerctaL Non-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES—concluded 


89.1 97.3 98.8 91.6 90.2 
94.7 99.7 101.3 95.0 93.5 
96.5 99.6 100.6 96.9 95.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106.5 103.1 103.2 103.3 103.2 
112.0 105.6 105.0 106.0 106.6 
120.8 110.3 109.6 109.5 110.2 
129.6 116.5 Iie? 111.2 112.5 
137.4 12273 119.5 112.4 115.0 
141.7 124.2 121.2 114.0 116.9 
147.9 126.1 Dyan LS) 121.2 
od 2.3 1.8 Peal Bus 
NoN-AGRICULTURAL Goops-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES 
44.1 78.9 85.3 55.9 Old 
48.5 85.9 92.3 56.5 Beno 
51.3 88.2 94.8 58.2 54.1 
538.3 89.9 95.3 59.3 55.9 
57.6 92.1 97.1 62.5 59.3 
62.4 98.7 103.5 63.3 60.3 
65.5 100.0 104.4 65.5 62.7 
70.6 100.8 105.5 70.0 66.9 
71.0 97.0 99.6 73.2 Wiles 
78.8 100.4 102.7 78.5 76.7 
87.3 106.3 109.1 82.1 80.1 
89.2 107.3 109.1 83.1 81.8 
89.1 101.3 102.6 88.0 86.8 
94.8 103.3 105.2 91.7 90.1 
96.5 101.6 102.7 95.0 93.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
108.6 102.8 103.6 105.7 104.8 
114.6 104.7 105.1 109.4 109.0 
125.9 109.3 110.1 115.2 114.4 
137e3 115.4 116.1 119.0 118.3 
146.8 120.6 120.7 DAL Sef 121.6 
149.3 120.0 119.8 124.4 124.6 
157.1 120.2 119.7 130.7 1312 
5.8 a5 alent 4.2 4.6 
MANUFACTURING 
50.7 81.2 88.2 62.5 57.5 
55.4 86.8 93.4 63.8 59.3 
57.8 88.8 95.9 65.1 60.2 
59.5 90.2 95.6 66.0 62.2 
63.4 91.7 96.3 69.1 65.8 
68.9 97.3 100.3 70.8 68.7 
7105 99.9 101.9 71.6 70.2 
76.6 103.0 105.6 74.4 7265 
74.9 98.6 99.2 76.0 75.5 
82.2 101.1 102.3 81.3 80.4 
89.9 105.3 107.3 85.4 83.8 
89.7 105.8 106.4 84.8 84.3 
88.0 100.5 101.2 87.5 87.0 
94.5 101.7 103.0 92.9 91.8 
96.1 100.5 101.0 95.7 95.2 
100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 
110.5 102.7 103.1 107.6 107.1 
118.0 105.2 105.6 112.1 111.7 
129.2 110.0 111.0 117.4 116.4 
141.0 i eve 116.1 121.8 121.5 
151S2 12172 120.7 124.8 125.2 
s/f Lie 1204 125.1 125.3 
159.4 121.8 121.6 130.9 131.1 | 
ia 
Annual trend rate of change................... p.c. al 1.4 itveals Sort 4.0 | i 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and Output per Man-Hour, 1946-68— 


concluded 
Output Output 
Year Output ar ereons al Man-Hours | per Person per 
oy. Employed | Man-Hour 
Non-Manvuracturine Inpustries (COMMERCIAL 
NON-AGRICULTURAL) 

46.6 64.6 71.2 72.2 65.4 
50.6 70.9 LEAS 71.3 65.2 
52.3 13.04 80.4 70.9 65.0 
54.6 100 82.0 72.1 66.6 
58.3 77.4 82.6 75.4 70.6 
61.8 81.4 86.6 75.9 71.4 
65.6 83.4 88.7 78.6 73.9 
69.2 84.0 88.5 82.4 78.2 
71.0 84.2 88.0 84.3 80.7 
78.0 Siae 90.2 89.4 86.5 
85.4 93.3 96.4 91.5 88.6 
88.1 97.2 99.9 90.6 88.2 
89.6 95.8 97.8 93.6 91.7 
94.8 98.7 100.6 96.0 94.2 
96.7 99.2 100.4 97.5 96.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
104.7 103.4 103.3 101.3 101.4 
109.3 105.8 104.7 103.3 104.4 
117.0 110.5 109.0 105.9 107.4 
124.5 116.9 114.8 106.5 108.5 
131.2 122.8 118.9 106.8 110.3 
137.2 125.8 121.3 109.1 113.1 
142.7 128.3 122.3 site) 116.7 
5.1 2.8 D2, 2.3 2.9 


INDEXES OF OUTPUT PER PERSON EMPLOYED, 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, 1946-68 
(1961=100) 


RATIO SCALE RATIO SCALE 
150 i 150 
Rei a 


140 7140 
130 130 


120 120 


110 110 


PERSONS 


OUTPUT PER 
PERSON EMPLOYED 


S 


1946 1948 1950 1952 954 1956 1958 960 1962 1964 1966 1968 
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Section 4.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


The regularly published statements of the Canadian balance of international payments 
indicate the nature and magnitude of Canada’s transactions in goods and services and 
financial operations with the rest of the world. They show separately the balances on 
visible and invisible trade which comprise the current account, as well as the net movements 
of long-term and short-term capital, and the resulting changes in Canada’s reserves con- 
sisting of the holdings of gold and foreign exchange, the net (International Monetary Fund) 
position and any ‘swap’ facilities with other countries. 


In recent years Canada has consistently had deficits on the current account and 
surpluses on the capital account. During the past 10 years total deficits on current account 
amounting to $9,395,000,000 were more than offset by total surpluses on capital account 
amounting to $10,224,000,000. The outcome of this pattern has been an increase in 
Canada’s reserves during the past 10 years (1958-67) of $829,000,000. 


Current Account Transactions.—Merchandise trade in 1967 produced a higher 
surplus for Canada than in the preceding two years and at $481,000,000 was the third 
highest since 1960. During 1967 exports increased by over $1,000,000,000 to $11,387,000,000 
and imports by about $800,000 to $10,906,000,000. 


About $740,000,000, or about 70 p.c. of the increase of $1,061,000,000 in merchandise 
exports during 1967 arose from larger shipments of automotive products to the United 
States and other destinations abroad. Based on a comparison of 12-month totals of 
other commodity groups, exports of non-ferrous metals gained about $200,000,000 in 
1967. About half of this rise was attributable to copper alone; the prolonged strike in 
the copper industry in the United States was a factor in the increase. Shipments of 
aircraft, engines and parts rose nearly $100,000,000 as also did natural gas, petroleum 
and products together. Aircraft parts and crude petroleum were particularly important. 
Industrial and agricultural machinery accounted for about another $45,000,000 of the 
export rise. There were smaller but still important gains in the exports of barley, lumber, 
pulp, sulphur, communication equipment and firearms. Shipments of canned fish, whisky, 
tobacco, iron ores, chemicals, fertilizers and office machines increased moderately. Wheat 
shipments, on the other hand, fell nearly $330,000,000 in 1967. Well over half of this 
decline occurred in shipments to the Soviet Union and another one third in the deliveries 
to Mainland China. Much smaller declines took place in shipments of meat, wheat 
flour, flaxseed, hides and skins, and uranium. 


Merchandise imports rose $804,000,000 to $10,906,000,000 in 1967. About 
$990,000,000 or more than 70 p.c. of this expansion applied to imports of automotive 
products. Imports of aircraft, engines and parts accounted for about $134,000,000 of 
the increase. Crude petroleum imports were over $55,000,000 higher. Less substantial 
imports included a wide range of commodities such as hardware products, communication © 
equipment, electronic computers, laboratory equipment, photographic goods, books 
and a variety of food items and consumer goods. Imports of iron ores and concentrates 
declined about $30,000,000 and of nickel and alloys nearly as much, from an unusually 
high level in 1966. 


On the invisible trade side, which includes transactions associated with travel, freight 
and shipping, interest and dividends and other current payments and receipts, on which 
Canada consistently runs a deficit, there was in 1967 a net payment of $843,000,000, the 
smallest deficit on this side of the current account since 1957. Receipts from invisible 
trade transactions in 1967 amounted to $3,698,000,000 while total payments, including 
official contributions of $181,000,000, amounted to $4,541,000,000. 


_* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments and Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201), in the Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001) and in the Canadian Balance of International Payments: A Compendium of Statistics 
from 1946 to 1965 (Catalogue No. 67-505 Occasional). | 
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The reduction of $362,000,000 in the deficit on non-merchandise transactions was 
due primarily to the increase in travel receipts. From $840,000,000 in 1966, the highest 
figure recorded up to that year since 1946, travel receipts by Canada rose by 55 p.c. to 
$1,304,000,000. This phenomenal rise was attributable to Expo 67 and other Centennial 
Year activities. The greater part of this increase originated from expenditures in Canada 
of travellers from the United States. Travel expenditures abroad by Canadians fell 
slightly from $900,000,000 in 1966 to $877,000,000, as many Canadians stayed home in 
1967 for the Centennial attractions. 


The other major ‘invisible’ component on which a significant increase in receipts took 
place was the freight and shipping account. This item rose by $87,000,000 to $845,000,000, 
representing 23 p.c. of total invisible receipts amounting to $3,698,000,000 in 1967. Pay- 
ments, however, rose by $61,000,000 to $884,000,000, leading to a deficit on this item of 
$39,000,000, that is, $54,000,000 and $26,000,000 less than the 1965 and 1966 deficits, 
respectively. Higher receipts and payments on this item in 1967 were the result of rising 
merchandise trade. Greatly lowered grain shipments, strikes in the transportation 
industry in Canada and abroad and the Middle East crisis had a mixed impact on these 
transactions. 


The balance on inheritances and migrants’ funds rose by 77 p.c. to $124,000,000. This 
resulted from an increase of about 14 p.c. in the number of immigrants to approximately 
223,000 (second only to 1957 in the postwar period) and from higher per capita funds 
brought in by immigrants arriving in 1967, offset by an increase of $15,000,000 to an 
estimated total of $213,000,000 in emigrants’ funds. Receipts and payments of interest 
and dividends reflect Canada’s past borrowing, lending and investment abroad. Receipts 
of interest and dividends in 1967 amounting to $294,000,000 were the lowest since 1964. 
Dividend receipts by several Canadian companies on their direct investment abroad were 
significantly lower while a withholding tax adjustment relating to transfers in earlier years 
by a large oil company accounted for a further reduction in the total. Portfolio earnings 
abroad, however, were appreciably higher following continuing large purchases of United 
States securities by Canadian investors. Payments of interest and dividends abroad 
amounting to $1,190,000,000 and representing 25 p.c. of total non-merchandise payments 
in 1967 increased in line with the upward trend evident in this series. Interest payments 
rose following large United States purchases of new corporate and provincial bond issues 
during 1966 and 1967. Moreover a substantial increase in the profits of unincorporated 
Canadian branches of United States companies largely offset the reduction in payments by 
Canadian subsidiaries to their United States parent companies. The deficit of $896,000,000 
on this particular item was equivalent to about 2; times the surplus on the rest of the 
current account in 1967. 


The other major component of the current account, namely ‘all other current receipts 
and payments’ is composed of a number of items covering the public and private sectors 
of the economy. The transactions falling under this component are grouped under the 
following principal categories: government transactions, personal and institutional re- 
mittances, miscellaneous investment income and business services. Including official 
contributions, the deficit on this account rose by 18 p.c. to $752,000,000. Canada’s 
official economic aid in cash grants and donations of goods and services to developing 
countries abroad increased from $166,000,000 in 1966 to $181,000,000 in 1967, the highest 
recorded figure up to that year. A remission of the principal and interest on loans extended 
for purchasing Canadian wheat and flour constituted the major part of the rise in aid. 
Smaller increases took place in both bilateral and multilateral types of aid, including 
assistance to Commonwealth countries and independent French-speaking states in Africa 
as well as contributions to international agencies. The other element that contributed 
te the increased deficit was the extraordinary flow of personal and institutional remittances 
following the Middle East crisis in 1967. Net payments for business services continued 
to rise but were offset by reduced deficits on miscellaneous investment income and by 
increased expenditures by foreign participants at Expo 67. 
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With the improvement in both the merchandise and the invisible trade balances, the 
current account deficit was reduced to $543,000,000 from over $1,000,000,000 in each 
of the years 1965 and 1966. The 1967 deficit was the third lowest current account deficit 


since 1954. 


The traditional triangular pattern of current international transactions between 
Canada, the United States and other countries remained unchanged in 1967. The deficit 
with the United States, which in 1967 amounted to $1,379,000,000, was reduced by a 


surplus of $836,000,000 on transactions with other countries. 


However, the improvement 


of about 32 p.c. in the deficit with the United States was accompanied by a reduction of 
about 4 p.c. in the surplus with the rest of the world. 


16.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and All Countries, 1948-67 
(Millions of dollars) 


Year 


Current Receipts 


Current Payments 


Merchandise Other! Merchandise 
3,030 es Tye 2,598 
2,989 1,100 2,696 
3,139 1,148 3,132 
3,950 1,342 4,101 
4,339 1,534 3,854 
4,152 1,587 4,212 
3,934 1,598 3,916 
4/332 1,749 4/543 
4,837 1,795 5,565 
4/894 1,742 5,488 
4,890 1,704 5,066 
5,151 ico 5, O12 
5,392 1,787 5,540 
5,889 1,934 5,716 
6,387 2,077 6,203 
7,082 2,230 6,579 
8, 238 2,556 7,537 
8,745 2,775 8,627 

10,326 3,070 10,102 
11,387 3,698 10,906 


1 Includes mutual aid to NATO countries. 


Official 
Contri- Other! 
butions 
23 1,075 
6 1,210 
5 1,469 
9 1,694 
16 1,816 
25 1,950 
11 2,029 
24 2,201 
30 2,409 
40 2,559 
53 2,612 
72 2,719 
61 2,811 
56 2,979 
36 3,055 
65 3,189 
69 3,612 
93 3,930 
166 4,290 
181 4,541 


Net 
Balance 
on Current 


of Capital 
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17.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1948-67 


(Millions of dollars) 


Other 


i United ges : All United ayy All 

Year States: | Britain Pet ered Ginintties Year States: | Britain ee Countries 
1948 eee. = 898 |s A86 0) 858 lt) 8451 1 1958h5 case: L167) ret 497 oh CT aie 
W040 eo aiors SDI Ee EG SS REPS wari ey: PANY ee 16 | — 282 | — 1,487 
19507 Hm ER S85 a AN SADA tk 4D) MES TORM LOGO eran mem — 1,359| + 169} — 43} — 1,238 
eee es Fan ae Nile eB 10h 125 OG ee ee, — 1,341] + 195] + 218] — 928 
iY eae ea ERO ge BEY | cree GED ect sear bh || Ie eo — 1,092] + 225| + 37 | — 830 
UI Wee Goo = 207 | se 182 |e B27 |) 4481) 1968. eet. — 1,148 | + 417] +  210| — _ 621 
W95a teas. set == S000 Re 2200) a7 | panera O64 eens — 1,635 | + 605|+ 606} — 424 
105s sho — 1,029) + 3382/+ 10] — _ 687 || 1965......... — 1,937 | + 505 | + 302 | — 1,130 
1906 iccreinsescs 2,650 | 208 | 6 25) 1372, 1966. ae. — 2,080} + 425} + 443 | — 1,162 
EY GR Se tone — 1,679 | + 120) + tal Tb RE te ontean - — 1,379| + 484/+ 352] — 548 


1 Includes all net exports of monetary gold. 


Other 
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Capital Movements.—Net capital inflows into Canada fell to $561,000,000 in 1967 
compared with $803,000,000 in the preceding year. Capital movements in long-term 
forms led on balance to net inflows of $1,339,000,000 while those in short-term forms 
produced an outflow of $778,000,000. Although the capital influx contracted sharply 
between 1966 and 1967, the fall in the current account deficit to $543,000,000 was even 
more dramatic so that the balance of current and capital account transactions produced 
an increase of $18,000,000 in official monetary assets. 


Categories of long-term transactions which led to the largest net inflows were, particu- 
larly, sales of new issues of Canadian securities followed by direct investment in Canada 
and long-term capital transactions n.i.e., in which repayments under export credits pro- 
grams and foreign bank loans to Canadian companies were prominent. The principal 
outflows arose from retirements of Canadian securities held abroad and Canadian net 
purchases of foreign securities. Government transactions associated with the level of 
official monetary assets fell to about $60,000,000 in 1967 from $175,000,000 in 1966. These 
transactions, to the extent that they involved repatriation of Government of Canada 
bonds, are included in the total of retirements of Canadian securities while purchases of 
outstanding United States dollar issues of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development are reflected in the trading in outstanding foreign securities. 


Capital movements in the short-term forms led to an outflow of $778,000,000, some 
$520,000,000 greater than in 1966. Among the larger changes were the fall in the outflow 
for the acquisition by Canadians of foreign currency bank deposits and other short-term 
funds abroad, the increase in the run-down of non-resident holdings of Canadian finance 
company paper and the reduction in the total of other new short-term liabilities to non- 
residents incurred by finance companies. The largest swing, however, was in all other 
transactions, which includes changes in loans and in accounts receivable and payable as 
well as the balancing item representing the difference between direct measurements of 
the current and capital accounts. 


Canada’s official holdings of gold and foreign exchange rose moderately during 1967 
while Canada’s net balance with the IMF fell, so that, on balance, Canada’s net interna- 
tional monetary assets in these forms rose by $18,000,000; in 1966, Canada’s net inter- 
national monetary assets in these forms were reduced by $359,000,000. In addition, 
Canada’s net balance or reserve position with the IMF amounted to $433,000,000 (U.S.) 
at the end of the year, $15,000,000 lower than at the beginning. The total represents 
the net resources made available by Canada to the IMF and may be drawn by Canada 
virtually automatically on statement of balance of payments need, as was done in the 
first quarter of 1968 to counteract a speculative attack on the Canadian dollar. Official 
holdings of gold and United States dollars, expressed in United States funds, totalled 
$2,268,000,000 at the year end, a rise of $32,000,000 in the year. 


18.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1961-67 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966t 1967 
Current Receipts— 

Merchandise exports (adjusted) ij.cctsnwadtedscenate 5, 889 6,387 | 7,082 8, 238 8,745 | 10,326 11,387 

Mutual aid to NATO countries................... 35 2 3 
Gold production available for export.............. 162 155 154 145 138 127 112 
Brpvel expenditures... 562... c.indlee ccc lecehe we, 482 562 609 662 747 840 1,304 
Interest and dividends........................... 213 202 230 332 322 318 294 
Ereight and'shipping.:))4!.5..1,.£04...5.002.... 486 509 563 644 668 758 845 
eritances and immigrants’ funds... 104 124 151 169 216 268 337 
All other current receipts......................... 452 484 500 557 645 759 806 
Totals, Current Receipts................. 7,823 | 8,464 | 9,312 | 10,794 | 11,520 | 13,414 15,101 
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18.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1961-67— 


concluded 
Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966° 1967 
Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).................. 5,716 | 6,203 | 6,579 | 7,537 | 8,627 | 10,102 | 10,906 
Travel expenditures o.......c000s eects lee vbe ads 642 605 585 712 796 900 877 
Interest.and dividends... csu,<seieeieee ieee coe 764 783 860 | 1,010} 1,086] 1,140 1,190 
Freight and shipping...............c..sceeeee ee 568 595 648 679 761 823 884 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds................ 176 175 185 201 211 198 213 
Official contributions).veesecde- ne ee eee 56 36 65 69 93 166 181 
Mutual aid to NATO countries................... 85 41 23 47 39 18 16 
All other current payments..............2.-0002005 794 856 888 963 | 1,087 | 1,229 1,377 
Totals, Current Payments..............| 8,751} 9,294 | 9,833 | 11,218 | 12,650 | 14,576 | 15,644 
Balance on merchandise trade...............:+-05 +173 | +184] +503 +701 +118 | +224 +481 
Balance on other transactions..............-..06-5 —1,101 }—1,014 |—1,024 |—1,125 |—1,248 |—1,386 | —1,024 
Current Account Balance......................... —928 | —830 | —521 | —424 |—1,130 |—1,162 —543 
Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada................06. +560 | +505 +280 | +270 +535 | +710 +620 
Direct investment abroad....................05 —80 | -—105 | —135 —95 | —125 —5 —90 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues...................05 +100 —51 |} —131 —21 —219 | —240 —44 
INGW ISSUES, S.secedtet clams sonal stattem ns Se eee +548 -+729 +984 |+1,100 |+1,240 }+1,465 | +1,300 
Retirementaih . a eee Aa ee —301 —319 —404 | —382 —390 | —499 —338 
Foreign security transactions..............0.-.50- —35 —65 +22 —52 —85 —401 —418 
Loans and subscriptions by Government of 
Canada ivccceite bade ie: 0 Re oe le eae SE +30 | +107 +7 _ —4 -il —4 
Other long-term capital transactions.............. +108 —113 +14 _— —88 +42 +313 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. . —27 —10 +17 +12 +45 _ +24 
Other short-term capital movements............. +315 | +3807 +13 —45 | +378 —258 —802 
Net Capital Movement, Exclusive of Monetary 
RLOINS 6 0...5 ia'F o's GET EW a IOs cake Beene. +1,218 | +985 | +667 | +787 |+1,287 | +803 +561 
Official Monetary Movements— 
Changetin official holdings .e... <5. ces cust ecce eens +229 | +537 +60 +86 —1l1 —462 +34 
Change in net International Monetary Fund posi- 
BION nee esa csi each cate eee +61 | —378 +86 | +277] +168 | +103 —16 
Other special international financial assistance.... — —4 _ = — = Tt 


19.—Current and Capital Account Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 


1961-67 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966° 
3,213 | 3,767 | 3,970 | 4,396 | 4,993 | 6,249 
162 155 154 145 138 127 
435 512 549 590 660 730 
112 120 155 190 204 194 
230 259 279 301 337 411 
51 61 65 77 91 106 
336 345 342 359 409 484 
4,539 | 5,219 | 5,514] 6,058 | 6,832 | 8,301 
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19.—Current and Capital Account Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 
1961-67—concluded 


oS 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966¢ 1967 
Current Payments— , 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).................. 3,828 | 4,205] 4,458] 5,204] 6,034] 7,242 7,980 
ravelexpenditures;s00s,.7 i er oe. 459 419 388 481 548 628 609 
Interest and Dividends. $68 mayncl t raps tabs coh bees 630 656 727 850 906 985 1,034 
BECUL AMG SNIDPINS co ep ee 333 353 378 399 465 530 540 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds................ 136 139 152 157 160 145 156 
All other current payments....................... 494 539 559 602 656 801 886 
Totals, Current Payments................ 5,880 | 6,311 | 6,662 | 7,693 | 8,769 | 10,331 11,205 
Current Account Balance......................... —1,341 |—1,092 |—1,148 |—1,635 |—1,937 |—2,030 | —1,379 
Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada................... +866 | +3828] +220] +188] +4921 +638 +516 
Direct investment abroad...................... —25 +6 —36' —35 —24 +87 —41 
Canadian Securitiesmas. 7% cd.culdeneatisecion. decal 
Trade in outstanding issues..................... +196 +73 —64 —14 —174 —167 +14 
New tastiest )4 Ae oo. FLO Be +489 | +690 | +930 |+1,040 |4+1,200 |+1,409 | +1, 233 
—247 | —3815 | -—300] -—330 | —456 —293 
—55 +25 —4] —72 —371 —376 
—115 +83 | +175 +84 +98 +174 
+27 +7 +16 +10 +15 —1 
+366 —21}) +610] -—678 | —194 —890 
+1,073 | +829 |+1,639 | +437 |+1,059 +336 
+554 | +378 +27 |+1,543 | +488 | +1,027 
Official Monetary Movements— 
Change in official holdings........................ +227 | +538 +59 +31 +43 —483 —16 
Other special international financial assistance....] — —3 — — — <== =F 


20.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and Britain, 1961-67 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966" 1967 


erchandise exports (adjusted)................... 924 924 1,017 | 1,219} 1,184} 1,188 1,199 
BPAY CL CXPENGItUTES:. ... oe gcseccecen croc cnecnee, 21 22 8 33 34 38 
Interest and dividends. 1.00.00: ¢0se0 60s sceck clu, 37 28 31 80 44 32 35 
Bee ru end BHIDPING teeta. os. cece nek, 100 98 105 130 132 121 125 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.............. 25 28 43 46 55 81 81 
All other current receipts....ccms0s 060. oderes see. 54 66 77 102 109 118 124 
Totals, Current Receipts................. 1,161 | 1,166 | 1,301} 1,610 | 1,558] 1,519 1,594 
Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).................. 593 578 521 584 624 664 651 
Batt vel expenditures j:se:«,.\. «.»:djo,e:nlelelnearnoisscance sinless oh 71 71 70 80 89 94 97 
Interest and dividends........................... 87 85 82 104 114 93 94 
Exeightiand shipping. J..0..5. lisse. 0 ode. 93 88 94 89 86 89 104 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds................ 23 18 15 24 30 30 31 
All other current payments....................... 99 101 102 124 110 124 133 
Totals, Current Payments................ 966 941 884 | 1,005 | 1,053 | 1,094 1,110 
Current Account Balance..... Ste Wide pye eh PE sine uhtn|t LOS +225 +417 +605 +505 +425 +484 
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Section 5.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada’s balance of international indebtedness reached a book value of over 
$24,500,000,000 by the end of 1968, a sixfold increase over the past two decades. Long- 
term foreign investment in Canada was approaching $36,500,000,000 and other claims of non- 
residents added about $4,500,000,000 to Canada’s liabilities. Canadian assets abroad had 
a total book value of $16,500,000,000, including long-term investments amounting to 
about $10,000,000,000. 


The balance of international indebtedness is a phrase generally accepted in balance of 
payments terminology to include equity investments as well as contractual borrowings. 
Its size and character have a considerable influence on Canada’s balance of payments, 
This is true not only through the servicing of capital involving interest, dividends and 
miscellaneous income payments, but also through the influence of foreign investment on 
the Canadian economy and on the shape and direction of its external demands. 


Canada has been among the world’s largest importers of private long-term capital. 
The very substantial capital formation which was a feature particularly of the 1950s was 
associated with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external liabilities. These 
investments contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly 
in the exploitation of natural resources, and added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they added substantially to the continuing 
burden of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled 
by non-residents. 


Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $35,200,000,000 at the end of 1965; non- 
resident-owned long-term investments in Canada reached a book value of $29,500,000,000 
(in the two decades following World War II their value quadrupled). The part of these 
investments in enterprises controlled outside of Canada totalled $17,200,000,000. There 
was a sharp expansion in direct investments in 1965 following the more moderate rates of 
growth recorded in recent years. Investments in other Canadian equities, although smaller, 
were also substantial, and there were periods in recent years of sharp increase in foreign 
holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of growth 
in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor and by the 
financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects have been 
initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects from this 
investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside Canada. 
While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased indebtedness abroad, 
another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non-resident-controlled branches 
and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New resource industries depending to a 
large extent on non-resident financing include all branches of the petroleum industry, 
iron ore, potash and other mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp and paper, and chemical in-_ 
dustries. In addition, secondary industry has also benefited from non-resident investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $13,100,000,000 at the end of 1965 and govern- 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of 
international indebtedness, including equity investments, at the same date was estimated 
at $22;100,000,000, more than three quarters of which was incurred since 1950. 


_ Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital for | 
financing in periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of Canadian 
development. During the exceptional growth that occurred before World War I, non- 
resident investment was very high and the main source of that investment was London. | 


* This review covers Canada’s international investment position in 1965, although a few estimated totals for | 
1968, available at the time of writing are included in the first paragraph and under the heading ‘‘Canada’s Assets — 
Abroad”’., An extended historical review appears in DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 
1954 (Catalogue No. 67-503) and more recent statistics in the annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments — 
and International I nvestment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201). Additional detailed material will be found in the annual 
report under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act. } 
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However, during the first part of the inter-war period, the United States became the 


_ principal source of external capital and by 1926 the portion of Canada’s international debt 


owned in that country exceeded that owned in Britain. With some interruption during the 


1930s, United States investment in Canada continued to increase, particularly after 1947 


when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry got under way. N early half 
of the United States investment in Canada at the end of 1965 was accumulated since 1956. 


_ At $23,305,000,000, United States investments in the later year continued to represent more 
than three quarters of all non-resident investments in Canada and made up over 80 p.c. of 
the increase since 1956. The main rise occurred in direct investments in companies con- 


trolled in the United States, which almost doubled in the 1956-65 period. In the same 
period, portfolio investments in Canada owned in the United States more than doubled, 


due mainly to large sales of new issues of securities made in that country. 


British investments in Canada totalled $3,498,000,000 at the end of 1965 and accounted 


for only about 12 p.c. of the total non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. 


at the end of 1939 before most of the wartime repatriations. After reaching a low point in 
1948, the value of British investments in Canada increased each year to 1962, declined 


slightly in 1963, partly as a result of Canadian repatriation of investments in railways and 
other utilities, and increased again in 1964 and 1965. 


Investments of countries other than the United States and Britain reached a record 
total of $2,704,000,000 at the end of 1965. Exceeding three times the 1955 figure, this 
represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred in either United States or 
British investments, and large increases had taken place in portfolio holdings of securities 
as well as in direct investments. At about 9 p.c. of the total, compared with 6 p.c. in 1954, 
this group of countries, mostly in Western Europe, accounted for a slightly larger propor- 
tion of total foreign investments than in 1964. Over 90 p.c. of the direct investments, 
which totalled $1,255,000,000 in 1965, came from Western Europe; about one quarter was 
of Netherlands origin, with Belgian, French, Swiss and German investments making up 
the next largest groups. 


The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 
has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, from 

1950 to 1953 the net use of foreign resources amounted to about one seventh and direct 
foreign financing to almost 30 p.c. of net capital formation in Canada. But from 1958 to 
1961 when these ratios had increased considerably to 34 p.c. and 47 p.c., respectively, they 
were still less than the corresponding ratios in the 1929 to 1930 period when inter-war 
investment activity was at its highest point. In that shorter period more than one half of 
net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, and in the period of heavy 
investment before World War I an even larger ratio of investment was financed by external 
capital. After 1961 these ratios declined somewhat; from 1962 to 1965 the net use of 
foreign resources comprised 19 p.c. of net capital formation in Canada and direct foreign 
financing 43 p.c. In considering these changes it should be noted that for a decade and a 
half, between 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital and that Canadian assets 
abroad have been rising over a long period. 


) It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities and other 
forms of social capital. Thus, non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and 
‘mining has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate and has provided the major 
portion of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent 
somprehensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manu- 
‘acturing, mining and petroleum is for the year 1963 and it should be noted that subsequent 
thanges may have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian 
‘nanufacturing industry was 54 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
sontrol was 60 p.c. These proportions compared with 47 p.c. and 51 p.c., respectively, as 
ecently as the end of 1954. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident 
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°1.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1959-66 


Nore.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. 
(Billions [’000 millions] of dollars) 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964r | 1965 | 1966p 
Canadian Liabilities— 
Direct investments. esctieies loose 11.9 12.9 13.7 14.7 15.4 15.9 17.2 18.9 
Government and municipal bonds. 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.7 4.2 4.7 5.0 5.2 
Other portfolio investments.... , 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 5.2 5.7 
Miscellaneous investments............+.- 1.3 1.4 ses 1.8 1.8 2.0 2.2 2.3 
Foreign Long-Term Investments in 
Canada.....s oss sensi seen Saines Sia t 20.9 22.2 23.6 24.9 26.1 27.4 29.5 32.1 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian 
gssots abroad .6.),6e.05 seuisielvssiast eee 1.0 dk 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.6 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents} 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Gross Liabilities!................ 22.4 24.0 25.4 26.8 28.1 29.5 31.8 34.3 
Wuited:States! ac. Ase es ee ee LTO 18.0 19.3 20.6 22.0 23.1 25.0 27.3 
BP ibaaN Us covets woos cla. Ged i eee nts 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 
Other countries;235; nthe sce a ee PAs 2.4 Peedi 2.6 2.6 2.8 3.1 3.2 
Short-term payables®....¢ i540 . itn 2. cae 1.4 1.6 1.9 2.0 2.3 3.24 3.44 ¥ 
Gross Liabilities..................| 28.8 25.6 27.3 28.8 30.4 32.8 35.2 
Canadian Assets— 
Direct investment..........6..0...ccecee: 2.3 2.5 2.6 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.7 
Portfolio investments............eeeeeees 1.2 1.3 1.5 uy 1.8 1.9 2.1 aa 
Government of Canada credits........... 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.5 1s} 1.5 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies...... 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Miscellaneous investments®............... —_ _ 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.6 
Canadian Long-Term Investments 
IADrOad necator se mete st ce ene 5.0 5.3 5.7 6.2 6.6 7.3 7.8 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange................05: 1.8 1.8 2.2 27 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.4 
INetuEMEnposition Jcinctien eset ae 0.1 0.2 0.2 | —0.1 —0.1 0.2 0.4 0.4 
Other Canadian short-term holdings of 
CXChANgZed.¢ p0F8. ote Some ee tees 1.0 1.2 Tet 1.0 1.3 1.8 La? 2.3 
Gross Assets!...........:.eeeeeeee 8.0 8.5 9.2 9.8 10.6 12.2 12.8 
Government of Canada holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange and net IMF position. . 1.9 2.0 2.4 2.6 ti 3.1 3.0 2.8 
Wnited/States liars, Sy Ly Mea) Sills 3.3 3.7 3.9 4.1 4.7 4.9 5.9 F 
BTCAIDL 8 oor. om crete bectstewtere lta ieee, Ue RE 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.9 2.6 2.2 
Other countries!-2s. eo ee eae 13 13 1.4 eo to 1.6 165 
Short-term receivables?.................. 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.3 
Gross ASSCtS ..0.0..5 0c ccs aeccse css 8.5 9.0 9.7 10.2 11.1 12.6 13.1 
Canadian Net International 
Indebtedness—Net Liabilities....... 15.3 16.6 17.6 18.6 19.3 20.2 221 
Government of Canada holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange and net IMF position..| —1.9 —2.0 —2.4 —2.6 —2.7 —3.1 —3.3 —2.8 
(Wmibedi States oe artic tuyere any 13.6 14.3 15.4 16.5 17.3 18.2 19.1 ne 
Britany e) eee aca stcce et cc wee che 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.6 1.0 1-5 
@ther/countnics!:2 eee eM ee ee 0.8 ileal inal Ted 1.4 2 1.6 
Short-term indebtedness?................ 1.0 1.1 1.4 1.6 1.8 2.8 3.0 
1 Excludes short-term receivables and payables. 2Includes international investment agencies, | 
3 Country distribution not available. 4 Includes about $900,000,000 of finance company obligations, some of 
which were in earlier years shown as long-term investments. 5 Includes reserve against inactive assets. 


6 Excludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange.: 


ownership and control amounted to 64 p.c. and 74 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1963, 
whereas at the end of 1954 non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 60 p.c. 
and 69 p.c., respectively; in mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and control | 
amounted to 62 p.c. and 59 p.c., respectively, compared with 53 p.c. and 51 p.c. in 1954. 
However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the financing | 
of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. Hence,’ 
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non-resident ownership in a broad range of business activity, including manufacturing, 
petroleum, mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 32 p.c. 
in 1948 to 35 p.c. in 1963. But, in the same years, companies subject to non-resident 
control increased from 25 p.c. to 34 p.c. their share of the total even in this broad area of 
business, a trend also evident in many subdivisions of the manufacturing and extractive 
industries. 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled by non-residents. The enterprises having an 
investment in Canada of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 40 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production in 1961 and 29 p.c. of employment in that field. About 33 p.e. 
of Canadian manufacturing production and 22 p.c. of employment originated with United 
States-controlled plants. These ratios in United States-controlled plants were some- 
what higher than in 1953—the previous year for which a study of this kind was made. 
In some industries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled by 
non-residents were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are produced mainly 
in United States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Other industries in which well 
over one half of the production is in non-resident-controlled firms include the smelting and 
refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, motor vehicle parts, aircraft and parts, 
and industrial chemicals. In several major industries like fruit and vegetable canning and 
preserving, and miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturing the distribution of 
control between Canadian and foreign-controlled companies is more even. In such in- 
dustries as pulp, paper, and miscellaneous food manufacturing, the non-resident share is 
large although less than one half of the total. 


There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production is in Cana- 
dian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches of industry 
as iron and steel mills, sawmills, feed manufacturing, clothing, and such divisions of the 


food and beverage group as bakeries and slaughtering and meat packing, pasteurizing 
and butter and cheese plants. 


22.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1959-66 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964r 1965" | 1966? 
Government Securities— 

LURE aaeee. aeprrirser ciel ein gee eee Re 5 612 611 657 788 899 897 880 649 

eppancialy. cows cds. tet ec wsxecbin Ue 1,585 1,632 1,743 1,862 2,217 2,564 2,828 3,171 

LULA eRe DR RIReD aa ORE SeIoe 915 1,026 1,038 1,087 1,091 1,221 1,257 1,333 

Totals, Government Securities..... 3,112 3,269 3,438 83,737 | 4,207 | 4,682 | 4,965 | 5,153 
Public Utilities— 
EPRUWAYS. 5 us Po eee sco d see et oes camce oe 1,405 1,406 1,366 1,270 1,231 1,236 1,038 1,064 
Other (excluding pipelines and public 
GHECTPTISES isl ocis 55 Fe MER swe cobe Nee 739 743 656 691 590 605 666 758 
Totals, Public Utilities............ 2,144 2,149 2,022 1,961 1,821 1,841 1,704 1,822 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refin- 

RE ens enn ge oe en 5,726 6,115 6,446 6,731 7,074 | 7,532 8,366 9,280 
Petroleum and natural gas................. 3,455 | 3,727 | 4,029 | 4,384 | 4,703 4,799 5,192 5,720 
Other mining and smelting................. 1,783 1,977 2,094 2,297 2,347 2,473 2,555 2,871 
Merchandising :) {A oi. JOE A 878 872 917 972 1,003 1,092 1,196 1,297 
RPE GR AN Ger, no totes cial trail tee Fee 2,190 2,380 2,616 2,688 2,847 2,503 2,875 3,185 
BRISIEE PNEOCDIISES, . oops occ a'cccsmercmggae Ye o> 284 297 348 366 361 408 483 550 
Miscellaneous investments................. 1,2851| 1,428 1,696 1,753 1,771 2,0372) 2,1712] 2,2642 

Totals, Investment............... 20,857 | 22,214 | 23,606 | 24,889 | 26,134 | 27,367 | 29,507 | 32,092 

Betton Statent 5.0 3.cs charset}. «ytd. spel 15,826 | 16,718 | 18,001 | 19,155 | 20,479 | 21,448 | 23,305 | 25,724 

ES aR Re i hee: roar learn aie 3,199 3,359 3,381 3,399 8,331 3,476 3,498 3,518 

spener countries fo. 2. 2. M0 LN, 1,832 2,137 2,224 2,335 2,324 2,448 2,704 2,850 
1 New series. 2 Includes $273,000,000 of Columbia River Treaty receipts. 3 Includes some invest- 


ments held for residents of other countries. 
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23.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1965 and 1966 


Norr.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 
panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 


dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
i of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment |] meni 
United Britain Other of Non- 
States! Countries || residents 
$’000 , 000 $'000,000 | $’000,000 $’000 , 000 
1965 
Government Securities— 
Rederal¥ 12.4 . MA Re enn: See ee cee 675 10 195 880 
Provin Cialis. 300148 saneeh hee al cmaee obs ehe teee e eee 2,729 62 37 2,828 
Municipals ce x..:.cAoeat rae See ee ote ate ta eee 1,214 28 15 1,257 
Totals, Government Securities... 0...) -c:ec.ess.0---- 4,618 100 247 4,965 
Public Utilities— 
Rel Wway Bisnis onc laseihanarel ae nl oes etc a eee 401 473 164 1,038 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 619 24 23 666 
Lotals, Public Utikitiess | 22542. 46k see eee ae 1,020 497 ‘187 1,704 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining).................. 6,934 1,066 366 8,366 
Petroleumvand natural caS..ucs. ae atheros « pete nee 4,170 524 498 5,192 
Otherimining andssmelting.. o.0.< ered cae oe ee eee 2,199 199 157 2,555 
Merchandising ee PR Os fe eee ee 822 283 91 1,196 
Hina Oia eae. ey hee a een iotctrcr< stern octet ce ene 1,823 566 486 2,875 
Other'enterprisess,.. .hee 2a ain es ieee: ke een ee 395 61 27 483 
Miscellaneoustinviestmentsses. 4. Ss esl ee eee 1,324 202 645 2,171 
Totals, Investments.................00. 0c ccec cee ene 23,305 3,498 2,704 29,507 
1966> 
Government Securities— 
HOG Gr AU irre tus cetera lehslaratore.omdiehagalcn cet og eo Pe 486 7 156 649 
Provincial. 4/.%,000 1. ae ee. RAR ee OTS, oe 3,056 73 42 val 
Miunie tps et ccuna cane dessnckissrego eens dae Oh eee 1,290 28 15 1,333 
Totals, Government Securities...................000e 4,832 108 213 5,153 
Public Utilities— 
Railways... Aelp SRR, che ole Bearcat Rie Pee er closet tea slatatts tints. sae 436 467 161 1,064 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 704 29 25 758 
Totalsy/Public Utilittess, 1. a... 5 ven Se Lee eek 1,140 496 186 1,822 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining).................. 7,789 1,088 408 9,280 
Petroleummandsnaturaligas. jean... e een eee. | ee 4,657 542 521 5,720 
Othersnininsandismel ting yo. 47-20 -eesa-d eeeeee 2,463 208 200 2,871 
Merchandising s., cena thet: fis. ict iei.. oa) Mee eniob eee 912 289 96 1,297 
Financial Ses pact fos 0 Se eee Rei od Oe, Se LE 2,040 525 570 3,135 
Other enterprises f..0..6 2 paseo eases oo oe ee eee 454 67 29 550 
Miscellancousinvestmentst js. een in. ck 1, 4372 200 627 2,264 
Totals, Investments....................c.c cece cece 25,724 3,518 2,850 32,092 
1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 2 Includes $278,000,000 of Columbia 


River Treaty receipts. 


_ Canadian Assets Abroad.—Although there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness of other countries, it will be noted 
that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 21, 24 and 25, have continued to rise in 
value. These now equal a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was the case before 
World War II, but more than one quarter of the increase since then has been in government- 
owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian Government to 
other governments which were extended during the war and early postwar years. At the 
end of 1966 the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,451,000,000 and at the 
end of 1967 official holdings of exchange and Canada’s net IMF position amounted to. 
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some $2,926,000,000 in terms of Canadian dollars. Other official Canadian assets include 
Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International Development Association, the International Finance 
Corporation and the Asian Development Bank which, by March 1968, amounted to 
$85,000,000, $85,700,000, $3,500,000 and $5,400,000, respectively; these were partly 
offset by liabilities to these institutions. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. At the end of 1966, Canadian direct investment 
abroad totalled $3,737,000,000. Portfolio investment abroad by Canadians amounted to 
$2,136,000,000 at the end of 1965. About two thirds of the privately owned investments 
were located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian busi- 
nesses have grown rapidly and are found in many fields, among which the beverage and 
farm implement industries are particularly noteworthy. 


24.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, 1959-66 


Nors.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks (held mainly against liabilities to non-residents), 
Canada’s subscriptions to international investment agencies, and miscellaneous investments (Table 21). Holdings 
of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Assets 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965" | 1966 


Direct investments in enterprises outside 


CALS eee fe ey ge 2,286 2,467 2,596 2,784 3,082 3,298 3,495 3,737 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities.......| 1,183 1,315 1,471 17238 1,806 1,942 2,136 a 
movernmentrcredits:,. Ke.eb os. oe 1,495 1,462 1,424 1,301 1,285 1,517}) 1,4951) 1,451 

PROUALS eee aot t eicce ere 4,964 | 5,244) 5,491 | 5,808 | 6,173 | 6,757 | 7,126 


' Includes $219,000,000 and $187,000,000 in 1964 and 1965, respectively, covering medium-term non-marketable 
United States Government securities acquired under the Columbia River Treaty arrangements. 


25.—Canadian Long-Term Lovesuments Abroad, by Location, as at Dec. 31, 1965 
and 1966 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 24. 


Portfolio 
Direct Investments Govern- Total 
Location of Investment Invest- —_ |_———____—___ ment Invest- 
ments Stocls Bonds Credits ments 
$’000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 
1965 
BCC SCA LES cenit, Lea ciccis dt. SETA PL 2,041 1,515 119 187 3, 862 
nn An sit Noreen om be teen we 2h 2s a 508 60 14 1,078 1,660 
Other Commonwealth countries................. 453 15 31 19 518 
ther foreign countries... dec. e0elishsaedaeneces 493 246 136 211 1,086 
PUOERIS, 19G5artasO: IO BAN. Be 3,495 1,836 300 1,495 7,126 
1966 
Saale 2), OUTS TILE 2,100 a 1 156 
OSCR 208. ce oR SER a. 567 PE aR, 1,059 
Other Commonwealth countries................. 505 de fe 27 
Other foreign countries...............0e.0ee00e5. 565 a am 209 
tists 1 OB Ge ratte he, fie. oe 2,4, Miers a8 at 3,737 a of 1,451 
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Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. Somewhat more 
than one half of the total in 1966 were located in Commonwealth countries, with slightly 
more in Britain than in the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct invest- 
ments in Britain were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries investments in 
mining were of almost equal importance with those in industry. In foreign overseas 
countries the largest part was in the countries of Latin America where Canadian holdings 
in public utilities are substantial. 


Section 6.—Government Economic Planning Agencies 


Subsection 1.—The Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada was established by Act of Parliament (SC 1963, 
c. 11) assented to on Aug. 2, 1963. The Council is an economic advisory body with broad 
terms of reference. The central feature of its duties is “‘to advise and recommend... how 
Canada ean achieve the highest possible levels of employment and efficient production in 
order that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of economic growth and that 
all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to recommend what government policies 
... will best help to realize the potentialities of growth of the economy; to consider means 
of strengthening and improving Canada’s international financial and trade position; ... to 
study how national economic policies can best foster the balanced economic development of 
all areas of Canada;...’’. Outside of its responsibilities to study and advise on the prob- 
lems and potential of the Canadian economy, Sect. 11 of the Economic Council Act sets out 
certain additional duties of the Council, designed to promote productivity gains in all 
sectors of the economy. 


In addition to the duties set out in Sects. 9 and 11 of the Economic Council Act, 
Parliament made provision for the Council to undertake special studies at the request of the 
Government in areas that fall within the purview of its general terms of reference. In its 
first five years, the Council has had two such References. In its first Reference, the 
Government asked the Economic Council to launch an examination into prices, costs, in- 
comes and productivity and their relationship to sustained economic growth. The Council 
reported to the Government and to the Canadian public on this Reference in its Third 
Annual Review. A second Reference from the Government asked the Council: “In the 
light of the Government’s long-term economic objectives, to study and advise regarding: 
(a) the interests of the consumer particularly as they relate to the functions of the Depart- 
ment of the Registrar General (now the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs); 
(b) combines, mergers, monopolies and restraint of trade; (c) patents, trade marks, copy- - 
rights and registered industrial designs.” An interim report under Sect. (a) of this Refer- | 


ence was published in July 1967; an interim report under Sect. (b) will be released in the , 
summer of 1969. , 


The Council has no operational responsibilities. It does not implement or administer 
any policies or programs nor does it have the authority to make research grants, although it 
may make contractual arrangements with persons other than its staff for the purpose of 
auvising and assisting the Council in the performance of its duties. 


The Council consists of up to 28 members appointed by the Governor in Council, © 
including a chairman and two directors who serve full time in their professional capacity and | 
up to 25 members who are selected from industry, labour, finance and commerce, agriculture | 
and other primary industries, and the general public. The chairman and the directors © 
(one of whom is elected as vice-chairman by the Council) are appointed for seven-year terms. _ 
The other members are appointed for three-year terms “after consultation with appropriate — 
representative organizations’ and are intended to reflect a very wide diversity of interests 
from the different private sectors of the economy and different regions of the country, but 
they sit on the Council as individuals and not as delegates of particular organizations or | 
groups. The Council is therefore a mixed body rather than an expert professional body, © 


j 
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although it is served in its deliberations by an expert staff. There are no government 
members appointed to the Council. Under the Act, the chairman is the chief executive 
officer of the Council and has supervision over, and direction of, the work and staff of the 
Council, 


The publications policy of the Economic Council is based on two provisions of the 
Act, one that requires the Council to publish annually a review of the medium- and long- 
term prospects and problems of the Canadian economy, and a second that empowers the 
Council to publish, as it sees fit, such studies and reports prepared for its use. These 
provisions enable the Council to carry out a most vital function, namely, the dissemination 
of information to the public as a means of stimulating informed appraisal and discussion of 
economic problems and policies. 


The Council’s publications* fall into three broad categories: (1) The Annual Reviews 
which summarize the results of the Council’s studies and present its conclusions and recom- 

_ mendations (five of which have been issued to date); (2) Staff and Special Studies which 
provide more detailed statistical, technical, and analytical results of the various research 
projects; and (3) Conference papers and other reports. 


In its First Annual Review the Council stated its underlying philosophy of approach 
in this way:— 


We are concerned not with the question of inventing new forms of intervention, but 
rather with ordering and developing our policies and social programmes in a rational and 
coherent manner designed to accomplish consistently what the society has declared to be 
its economic and social goals. For this purpose it is essential to bring to bear the needs of the 
future on the decisions of today. This applies not only to decisions by governments but also 
to decisions in the private sector of the economy. 


Canada’s Economic Potential 


The Canadian economy since the Second World War has encountered at one time or 
another inflation, higher unemployment, slow rates of economic growth, and even crises in 
the balance of international payments. This experience serves well to demonstrate that 

the real problem is not how to achieve one particular economic or social objective, but rather 

how to attain all of them—consistently—at the same time. This is another way of saying 
that the various goals are not always compatible with one another; there is always an 
over-riding requirement to reconcile conflicts, 


Once there is general public agreement on the broad set of goals to be pursued, the 
next task is to define them quantitatively in accordance with Canadian circumstances and 
possibilities. This the Council has done, publishing “targets”. These targets are not 
forecasts or prophecies but are intended to be measures of desirable performance of the 
economy—that is, concrete aims of public policy. These objectives or targets were first 
set out by the Council in its First Annual Review, were revised and updated in the Fourth 
Annual Review, and are in the process of being revised again for the Sizth Annual Review, 
to be published in September 1969. 


* The Reviews, like all Council publications, are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. They are: First 
Annual Review: Economic Goals for Canada to 1970 ($2.50, Catalogue No. EC21-1/1964); Second Annual Review: Towards 
Sustained and Balanced Economie Growth ($2.75, EC21-1/1965); Third Annual Renew: Prices, Productivity and Employ- 
“ment ($2.75, EC21-1/1966); Fourth Annual Review: The Canadian Economy from the 1960's to the 1970's ($2.75, BC21- 
1/1967); Fifth Annual Review: The Challenge of Growth and Change ($2.75, EC21-1/1968). 
Among other Council publications of more general interest are: Business Cycles in Canada, by Derek A. White 
($2.25, EC22-1/17); Perspective on Canada’s International Payments, by David W. Slater ($1.60, EC22-2/3); 
‘'ncomes Policies—Some Foreign Experiences and Their Relevances for Canada, by David C. Smith ($1.75, EC22-2/4); 
Internal Migration in Canada, 1921-1961, by Isabel B. Anderson ($1.60, EC22-1/13); Enrolment in Schools and Univer- 
sities, 1951-52 to 1975-76, by W. M. Illing and Z. Zsigmond ($1.25, EC22-1/20); Population, Family, Household and La- 
vour Force Growth to 1980, by W. M. Illing, et al. ($1.00, BC22-1/19): Canadian Policies for Rural Adjustment—A Study 
f the Economic Impact of ARD A, PFRA and MMRA, by Helen Buckley and Eva Tihanyi ($2.25, HC22-2/7); Nation- 
l Conference on Labour-Management Relations, Ottawa, March 21-22, 1967 ($2.00, EC22-367); Interregional Disparities 
n Income, by S. E. Chernick ($1.75, EC22-1/14); Scale and Specialization in Canadian Manufacturing, by D. J. Daly, 
3. A. Keys, and E. J. Spence ($1.75, EC22-1/21); Canadian Income Levels and Growth: An International Perspective, 
»y Dorothy Walters ($2.25, EC22-1/23); Science, Technology and Innovation, by Andrew H. Wilson ($1.50, EC22-2/8); 
nterim Report—Consumer A ffairs and the Department of the Registrar General ($.25, EC22-1067); Medium-T'erm Capital 
mestment Survey 1968, by B. A. Keys, D. S. Rothwell, F. G. Thompson (available from the Economic Council of 

Janada). A complete list of Council publications is available from the Secretary, Economic Council of Canada, P.O. 
30x 527, Ottawa. Also available from the Secretary are the Annual Reports of the Chairman, which include the Act 
stablishing the Council and the membership of the Council. 
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Full Employment.—The Council believes that, over the medium-term future, 
economic policies should be actively directed toward achieving 97 p.c. employment—that 
is, no more than 3 p.c. of the labour force unemployed. But this is not regarded by the 
Council as an ultimate or satisfactory goal for all time; as it has stated, ‘““We would hope 
that with sustained improvement in our economic performance it may eventually become 
realistic to aim for an even better performance in the level of employment”. The Council 
also emphasized that the target rate is an average annual rate allowing for seasonal varia- 
tion, and is a national average within which there will be some regional variation. Con- 
sidering the rapid rate of increase in the numbers of people entering the labour force in 
Canada—close to 240,000 persons a year, on average, between 1965 and 1975—this goal 
would mean that the economy would have to grow fast enough to provide 2,400,000 new 
jobs over that ten-year period. 


A High Rate of Economic Growth.—In calculating a potential rate of increase in 
total production (and thus incomes) the Council views economic growth as arising from: 
(1) increases in the quantity and quality of resources (for example, more manpower and 
capital, and higher levels of education and more efficient equipment); and (2) increases in 
productivity or in the efficiency with which men and capital are used and combined. 


For the period to 1975, the Council has projected an average annual growth of 5.5 p.c. 
in the volume of production of all goods and services (volume in the sense that price increases 
are deducted from the value of production). Approximately two fifths of this gain in 
output would come from the employment increase, with a slight increase in the average 


educational level of the labour force. Another one fifth, roughly, would come from in- | 
creased investment by government and industry. The remaining portion of the growth | 
rate, around one third, would stem from productivity gains. The potential growth rate of _ 
5.5 p.c. a year is high by both historical and international standards. It implies an increase | 
in the total volume of output from $66,000,000,000 in 1967 to about $100,000,000,000 by | 
1975. This would mean an increase in the average standard of living in Canada—that is, | 
total income divided by total population—of approximately one third. But if the economy | 


fails for one reason or another to keep up to its potential, the loss would be great. For 


example, an average growth rate of 5 p.c. instead of the potential 5.5 p.c. over the 1967-75 | 


period would mean a “‘loss’’ of more than $3,000,000,000 in national income. 


Reasonable Price Stability.—Price stability has been defined by the Council in the 


following terms:— 


A satisfactory degree of price and cost stability would exist if, in the period to 1970, 


average annual increases in prices and costs could be held within the limits of the 1953-63 | 


experience—for example, in this period, the average annual increases in consumer prices 
and in the prices of all goods and services produced in Canada were 1.4 p.c. and 2.0 p.c. 
respectively, but with moderate year-to-year variations around these rates. An important | 
condition for the attainment of this goal will be the achievement and maintenance of a. 
reasonable price stability abroad and especially in the United States. 


There was an extended period of generally good performance on price and cost stability 
over the 1961-66 expansion. Only when the previous economic slack had disappeared and 
the economy approached close to potential output at a time of rapid expansion in final’ 
demand in late 1965 and early 1966, did price increases become persistent and pervasive. 
The GNP implicit price index rose at the rate of 4.6 p.c. between 1965 and 1966. During) 
1966, price and cost pressures eased. 


In its projections to 1970, the Council assumed that the GNP price index would rise 
at an average annual rate of 2p.c. The Council said it would regard this as consistent with 
the attainment of a satisfactory degree of price and cost stability over the medium-term 
future, at least under conditions of reasonable price stability abroad, particularly in the 
United States. Such an average rate of price increase would imply that some demand. 
components—government expenditures, housing, and business investment in plant and_ 
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equipment—would rise at a somewhat faster rate than the total and that the rate of advance 
in consumer prices and in export and import prices would be somewhat less. The Council 
added :— 


We recognize that the achievement of this degree of price and cost stability will be 
extraordinarily difficult under conditions of high demand and high employment, as has 
been amply demonstrated by developments of the past three years. However, we continue 
to regard it as one of the basic goals towards which Canadians should continue to strive 
in the conduct of their economic affairs, with particular emphasis on longer-range policies 
designed to deal with basic structural and regional problems—that is, policies which would 
facilitate the consistent achievement of both our employment and price goals. 


A Viable Balance of Payments.—After careful reappraisal in 1967, the Council 
concluded that the balance-of-payments goal set out in 1964 was appropriately formulated 
in terms of a current account deficit (and accompanying net capital inflow) at potential 
input in 1970 in the order of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 and that this goal is still 
relevant. 


The current account deficit was $1,100,000,000 in 1966. It is estimated that this deficit 
will widen somewhat over the 1966-70 period and that, at potential output in 1970, it could 
be in the neighbourhood of $1,700,000,000. The total deficit will be accounted for entirely 
by the deficit on services, which is projected to rise from $1,500,000,000 in 1966 to 
$1,900,000,000 at potential output in 1970. A small surplus on merchandise trade would 
continue. 


The current account deficit of $1,700,000,000 at potential output in 1970 would repre- 
sent about 2.2 p.c. of GNP, a smaller reliance on the net import of resources from abroad 
than in several past periods of strong economic growth. The equivalent net capital inflow 
would also be correspondingly small in relation to GNP and would represent a reduced 
reliance on net foreign capital inflows in relation both to the domestic investment and 
domestic savings, compared with most previous periods of strong Canadian economic 
growth. At potential output in 1970, net capital inflows would make up less than 10 p.e. 
of the estimated total demand for savings of $18,100,000,000. However, the Council 
observed that the $1,700,000,000 capital inflow would still be a very sizable requirement for 
external financing in circumstances of a prevailing world shortage of capital, uncertainties 
about moves to strengthen the international monetary system, and possibly continuing 
strains in the United States balance of payments. Thus, it would be inappropriate to 
assume that the external capital will always be easily available on the scale needed by 
Canada. 


Equitable Distribution of Rising Incomes.—This is an extremely complex goal, 
defying simple formulation. The Council believes that much more information is needed 
about the distribution of income among individuals, families and various occupational 
groups. For example, why do some groups receive little benefit from the general rise in 
incomes and living standards? What elements lie behind the vicious circle of poverty 
that still traps far too many people? Although some of these problems may range far 
beyond the field of economics, the Council has said that these difficult matters will have to 
be understood and faced if appropriate policies are to be devised to achieve the goal of 
equitable distribution of rising incomes. To date, the Council’s work in this area has been 
concentrated on two aspects of the fifth goal, namely regional disparities and poverty. 


The problem of assuring an appropriate participation on the part of each region in the 
over-all process of national economic development has long been an elusive goal and a 
continuing concern of the people of Canada. The Council’s analysis showed that over the 
past four decades there has been relatively little progress toward the achievement of a 
better balance in this respect. Despite various policies and programs, very wide dis- 
parities have continued to exist in average per capita income. Also, there have continued 
to be wide differences in the extent to which the human and material resources of each region 
have found opportunities for productive use. Although national prosperity has always 
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tended to have a favourable influence everywhere, rapid national growth has not by itself 
served to bring about any significant or lasting reduction in these large and stubborn dif- 
ferences. 

Regional levels of personal income per capita (in current dollars) are shown for three 
selected groups of years in the following statement. Provinces are ranked in order of level 
of income in 1963 and the data are for three-year averages centred on the year shown. 


Province 1987 1947 1963 
$ $ $ 
Ontario ss dso,aisis dic; area csnrateioleitieie oles qotieeie dae oles eterno 509 981 2,025 
British Columbia (incl. the Yukon and Northwest 

Territories) 980 1,966 

A lbertigs osciecic slate pres dr ME EE ete ee. PA eee 923 1,750 

Saskatchewan 818 1,749 

Manitobasts eet, ee ere ee eee 875 1,721 

Quebes..60:254. bean eid ES de. SS 709 1,521 

Nova Scotia 676 1,302 

New Brunswick 609 1, 167 

Prince Edward Island 477 1,115 
Newfoundland C ; 

PRrovinciat AVERAGE 783 1,532 


The most striking features of the above comparisons are the substantial percentage 
differences in income levels between the highest and lowest province and the fact that the 
rankings of the provinces in terms of income levels have hardly changed over a period of 
almost 40 years. 


In its Fifth Annual Review, the Council took a look at regional aspects of federal 
economic policies—the objects of such policy being to improve regional balances, that is, 
both the narrowing of interregional income disparities and the full and efficient use of 
available resources in each region. The case for regionally discriminating stabilization 
policies in Canada has come to rest largely on the persistence of higher unemployment 
levels in the lower-income regions at times when the national economic conditions, domi- 
nated as they are by more prosperous provinces, call for policies and restraint. 


The Council suggested that in framing regionally oriented stabilization policy, the 
federal authorities would have to concentrate largely on fiscal rather than monetary policy, 
and especially on the expenditure side of the budget. It was observed that there was a 
strong tendency for per capita federal development expenditures to be highest in provinces 


with the lowest per capita incomes, thus contributing to a narrowing of existing income | 
differences among the regions. The unavoidable impression that emerges from the Coun- | 


cil’s review of federal economic policies is that they have exerted a pervasive but inconsistent 
impact upon the various regional economies. On the basis of its analysis, the Council 
articulated the following guidelines for regional development policy: improving the utiliza- 


tion of manpower resources; raising the level of productivity within each region; assuming | 


the adequate expansion of growth-related public services; and stimulating innovation, the 
application of new technology and the development of new viable lines of economic activity. 

Like the objective of improved regional balance, the elimination of poverty is one 
aspect of the still broader goal of an equitable distribution of rising incomes. Poverty is a 
relative matter, and generally accepted conceptions of it vary through time and space. 


Poverty today is not the same as poverty in the Great Depression of the 1930s and the — 


poverty today in Canada is not the same as poverty in the underdeveloped countries of | 


Southeast Asia. In order to get a statistical grip on the problem of poverty, the Council 
agreed to define it as “an insufficient access to certain goods, services, and conditions of 


life which are available to everyone else and have come to be accepted as basic to a decent, | 
minimum standard of living’. Thus stated, the definition begs many questions, most of | 
which could become the subject of a long and inconclusive debate. Rather than engage in | 


such a debate, the Council proceeded directly to a statistical embodiment of the definition 


sufficiently simple that it could be appreciated and judged by a broad public in relation to 


personal, everyday economic experience. 
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On the basis of information regarding family-spending patterns, so-called “poverty 
lines” were traced for individuals and families of different sizes. A basic assumption for the 
main set of estimates was that any family or individual spending more than 70 p.c. of total 
income on food, clothing and shelter was in a low-income situation and likely to be suffering 
from poverty. These poverty lines were expressed in the Fifth Review in terms of 1961 
dollars; adjusted to dollars of 1968 purchasing power, they come out at $1,800 a year for a 
single person, $3,000 for a family of two, $3,600 for a family of three, $4,200 for a family of 
four and $4,800 for a family of five. Obviously, these are conservative cut-offs; living 
standards at or just above such levels would be modest indeed. 


Using income data derived from the 1961 Census, it was possible to analyse some of 
the characteristics such as the age, sex and education of family heads; size of family, geo- 
graphical region of residence, and place of residence (metropolitan, other urban or rural) 
of those falling below the poverty lines. As of 1961, some 916,000 non-farm families plus 
416,000 individuals were living below these levels. The total number of persons involved 
was 4,200,000, including 1,700,000 children under 16 years of age. In all, they accounted 
for some 27 p.c. of the total non-farm population of Canada in that year. 


Statistics cannot adequately describe poverty but, used with care, they are capable 
of furnishing important clues to types of policies likely to be effective against poverty. 


It is evident from the incidence figures that income is more likely to be low when one 
or more of the following characteristics are present: (1) the head of the family has no formal 
education beyond elementary school; (2) the family lives in a rural area; (3) the family lives 
in the Atlantic Provinces; (4) the head of the family is not a member of the labour force; 
(5) no member of the family worked during the year; (6) the head of the family is 65 years 
of age or over; (7) the head of the family isa woman. From that list, it is all too easy to 
form a picture of poverty in Canada that consists of a relatively few stereotyped categories, 
but a more balanced picture of the total low-income population of Canada is necessary. 
In view of the following observations, it is therefore vital in framing policy not to be over- 
influenced by rates of incidence: (1) 62 p.c. of the low-income non-farm families in 1961 
lived in urban areas and of this group more than half lived in metropolitan areas; (2) 83 p.c. 
of low-income non-farm families lived elsewhere than in the Atlantic Provinces—53 p.c. of 
them lived in Ontario and the Western Provinces; (3) 68 p.c. of the same group of families 
had heads who were in the labour force for at least part of the year; (4) 76 p.c. of the group 
had one or more earners in the family; (5) 77 p.c. of the family heads in the group were 
under 65 years of age; (6) 87 p.c. of families in the group were headed by men. It can thus 
be seen that a set of anti-poverty policies directed toward major groups or geographical 
areas showing a very high incidence of low incomes would almost certainly fail to deal 
adequately with poverty. 


The Council called for a more concerted and purposeful attack on poverty in Canada. 
The challenge, in the short run, is to alleviate conditions which today thrust many Canadian 
families and individuals into involuntary poverty and hold them there. In the long run, 
the challenge is to prevent the development of these conditions. 


Sources of Economic Growth 


The Economic Council has emphasized repeatedly that productivity gains are the 
essence of economic growth, in the sense that they are the real source of improvement in the 
average living standards of people—that is, in average incomes. By productivity is meant 
the increase in the output of goods and services in relation to the resources required to pro- 
ducethem. Increases in productivity are generally traced to two basic kinds of influences:— 


(1) Improvements in the productive quality of the factors of production. (This would include 
rising levels of knowledge, education and skill in the labour foree—including the managerial 
group—and better machinery and equipment, or higher quality natural resources.) 

(2) Improvements in the efficiency with which the productive factors are combined. (By 
this is meant, for example, a more efficient organization of the production process, increased 
specialization and larger scale or production, and shifts of manpower and capital from less- 
productive to more-productive lines of employment.) 
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The measurement and analysis of productivity still bristles with technical and con- 
ceptual difficulties. Further complications arise from the fact that the factors are fre- 
quently interrelated—advancing technology and better management and skills go hand 
in hand; increased scale and specialization require not only expanding markets but also 
flexibility and adjustability of economic resources. There is still much to learn about 
how these various factors act and interact, and it is extremely difficult to isolate the role 
and importance of any one of them. Despite these difficulties, the Council has devoted 
a large part of its research effort to these matters in the hope of improving public under- 
standing of the real sources of growth in incomes and living standards. 


Education and Economic Growth 


The basic role of education as a factor contributing to economic growth and rising 
living standards was stressed in the Council’s First Annual Review, especially in the dis- 
cussion of Canada’s vital need for creating and maintaining an adequate supply of pro- 
fessional, technical, managerial and other highly skilled manpower as a basis for future 
growth. The Second Annual Review attempted a closer examination of education as a 
factor in growth. 


Scale and Specialization.—Whereas the over-all productivity in Canada has 
been estimated to be one fifth lower than in the United States, the Council in its Fourth 
Annual Review estimated that, in the manufacturing area alone, the productivity gap 
between the two countries appeared to be in the order of one third or more. This differ- 
ence reflects in considerable part the way in which production is organized—diversification, 
mechanization, technology, efficient use of resources, management, morale, attitudes, 
etc. ‘The measure should not be taken simply as a reflection on the energy, basic ability 
or enthusiasm of Canadians. 


Many factors may influence the size of the productivity gap in manufacturing. One 
of these—but only one—is scale and specialization. The term “economies of scale” 
is rather loosely used and in some discussions seems to be used almost synonymously with 
“size of market”’, “size of firm’, “size of plant” or “size of production runs”. The latter— 
the size of production runs and the degree of specialization or diversification of produc- 
tion—appears to be highly relevant. There is a general pattern of greater diversification 
of products and typically shorter production runs in Canadian plants. This involves 
frequent changes and interruptions in production and scheduling, and this in turn con- 
tributes to less-efficient use of both manpower and capital, and has a pervasive upward 
influence on all the basic categories of cost per unit of output. The Council believes 
that greater specialization would contribute to the lowering of costs of all major types— 
material, labour and overhead. It would make possible in many lines of production an 
increase in output with essentially the same quantity of labour and capital facilities. 
This would reduce labour and overhead costs per unit of output and permit similar econ- 
omies in materials on the basis of comparable developments in firms supplying materials 
and components. 


The Council observed that it is sometimes suggested that one route toward increased 
scale and specialization would be to facilitate intercompany agreements to permit more 
specialized patterns of production between firms and longer production runs within the 
plants of various firms. But the Council said it should be recognized that industrial 
rationalization may reduce competition within Canada, especially in circumstances in 
which trade barriers protect producers from external competition and in which there is 
already a relatively high degree of industrial concentration in many lines of Canadian 
manufacturing. The Council’s conclusion:— 


The route of tariff reduction for manufactured products is, in our judgment, the most 
promising of all routes towards increased specialization in Canada and the consequent nar- 
rowing of the existing gap in productivity in manufacturing between Canada and the United 


la By ‘tariff reduction’ we mean negotiated reductions in both Canadian and foreign 
ariffs. 
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Science, Technology and the Economy 


From the beginning of its work, the Council has been centrally concerned with problems 
associated with growth and change. Growth essentially involves change, and technological 
change has been, and will continue to be, an important factor in the longer-term growth 
and development of Canada. The Council has consistently emphasized the role of science 
and technology in the economy. In its First Annual Review, published in 1964, the Council 
concluded that, with respect to R & D activities, ‘the most urgent need for further rapid 
development pertains to universities and private industries”. It was with this concern in 
mind that, in its first year, the Council set up an Advisory Committee on Industrial Re- 
search and Technology to consider the role of research and technology in Canadian eco- 
nomic growth. In December 1965, the Committee’s recommendations concerning federal 
incentive programs to encourage research and development in Canadian industry were 
published by the Council. 


In the Council’s Fifth Annual Review, The Challenge of Growth and Change, a Chapter 
was devoted to ‘Science, Technology and the Economy”’. In this Chapter, the Council 
discussed certain economic aspects of science and technology—the relationships of tech- 
nological change and innovation to economic growth, some of the determinants of tech- 
nological advance, the management and diffusion of scientific and technical knowledge to 
facilitate better business performance, the underdeveloped state of the social sciences in 
Canada, and the problem of allocating resources to maximize the returns from investment 
in scientific and technological activities. A very brief summary of the recommendations 
contained in that Chapter are set out below. The Council recommended:— 


(1) xaat innovation—the crucial stages beyond R & D—be given greater recognition in ‘‘science 
policy”’; 

(2) that the capacity for Canadian business management to undertake successful innovation be 
strengthened; 


(3) that new and more effective means be developed to harness information on science, tech- 
nology and innovation, both from abroad and from Canadian sources, in both the public and 
private sectors; 

(4) that Canada’s indigenous scientific and technological effort be strengthened, particularly 
in industry; 

(5) that support for the social sciences be greatly increased, and that ‘‘science policy’’ should 
have regard to the need for more interrelated activities across the whole spectrum of re- 
search, including the natural sciences, the social sciences and the humanities. 


The Changing Structure of the Economy 

Much of the Council’s analysis of economic growth in Canada has been cast in highly 
aggregative terms. However, studies of the patterns and sources of growth of individual 
sectors of the economy can provide significant additional knowledge about productivity 
growth and help to lay the basis for more carefully attuned economic policies. In its 
earlier Reviews, the Council has explored some of the changes in characteristics that have 
been associated with economic growth in Canada, including both regional growth and 
development, and development and implementation of rapid urban growth. The Fifth 
Review began to describe the patterns and sources of growth in major groups of industries. 


In the past, Canadian economic analysis and policies have been largely centred on 
the performance of goods-producing industries, even though the service-producing in- 
dustries have expanded greatly. At the end of the Second World War, 60 p.c. of Canada’s 
labour force was employed in goods-producing industries and 40 p.c. in service industries. 
These proportions now have reversed. The proportion of total Canadian employment in 
the service industries is similar to that in the United States but considerably above that 
of the European countries. 

Of the total employment increase of 2,500,000 in Canada from 1946 to 1966, some 
2,100,000 of the new jobs were in the service industries. The most rapid employment 
increases have been in finance, insurance and real estate, and a group of industries that 
includes community, business and personal service, public administration and defence. 
Employment in trade also has risen rapidly. 
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One view that has been held by many is that the potential for Canada’s growth is 
mainly to be found in its rich natural resources. Another view is that industrialization 
brings an enormous relative growth in manufacturing, including the processing of raw 
materials. The facts do not support such views; in most of the industrially advanced 
countries, whether or not they are rich‘in natural resources, it is the service industries that 
appear to be growing most rapidly. 


Productivity in Agriculture 

As part of the analysis of sources of growth of individual sectors, the Council devoted 
a Chapter in its Fifth Review to productivity in agriculture. This Chapter examined 
changes in the volume of production and in the resources and technology used in agriculture 
and assessed their impact on the productivity of the agricultural labour force. One 
hundred years ago, Canada’s society was predominantly agricultural, and more than 
three quarters of its working force was engaged in farming. Today, Canada is predomi- 
nantly urban, and more than 90 p.c. of total employment is in non-farm activities. Despite 
the massive reduction of agricultural employment, the volume of total agricultural produc- 
tion over the past two decades has increased by roughly 50 p.c. and the rate of increase of 
labour productivity in agriculture has been considerably greater than in other sectors of 
the economy. However, average farm incomes have remained significantly lower than 
average non-farm incomes. 


After analysing the sources of growth in agricultural labour productivity as well as 
the levels of labour productivity in resource inputs and factors influencing crop and live- 
stock yield technology, the Council drew the following policy implications :— 


(1) Education: Better education is essential for those who wish to stay in farming and who need 
to adopt modern and efficient production techniques. 


(2) Financial assistance for mobility: Effective policies for adjustment, particularly in the form 
of financial assistance for retraining and out-movement. 


(3) Financial assistance for both retirement and farm consolidation: Financial assistance for retire- 
ment should enable older farmers to retire without undue hardship; at the same time, 
selective financial assistance should enable the younger farmers to continue farming and to 
Bao their farms towards the achievement of more efficient operations through farm con- 
solidation. 


(4) Farm management assistance: Management assistance by monthly computer analysis of farm 
business accounts at reasonable cost per farm and more readily available credit could great- 
ly help to put farm operations on a sounder business footing. 


The Urbanization of Canada 


The urbanization of any nation is closely related to the structure and growth of its 
economy and to rising income levels. In Canada, almost three quarters of the population 
lives in cities and towns occupying less than a hundredth of the total area of the country. 
The Economic Council says this degree of urbanization will continue to increase. Between 
1966 and 1980, Canada’s urban population is projected to rise by almost 5,800,000 people 
to over 20,000,000. By 1980, about 81 p.c. of the total Canadian population (estimated 
to reach almost 25,000,000 by then) will be urban and some 60 p.c. will be concentrated 
in 29 large city complexes of 100,000 or over. The net population gain to these large 
cities between now and 1980 is expected to be 4,500,000—a number equal to the combined 
total for metro Toronto and metro Montreal in 1967. The population growth of these 
two large metro areas combined is expected to be 2,500,000 in the period to 1980, so that 
taken together they may well total 7,000,000. Metro Vancouver is expected to go sub- 
stantially over 1,000,000. Thus, by 1980, one out of three Canadians will live in one of 
these three large centres. A second group of six cities in the 500,000-1,000,000 population 
range—Winnipeg, Ottawa, Edmonton, Calgary, Hamilton and Quebec City—will have a 
combined population of about 3,600,000 by 1980. By then Canada is also likely to have 


about 20 cities in the 100,000-500,000 range, with a combined population of close to | 
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3,500,000. Almost half of these 20 will lie along or close to the St. Lawrence River and 
lower Great Lakes. Thus, with the larger centres, they will contribute to the formation 
of an urban system stretching over a distance of about 600 miles. 


This increasing urbanization in Canada has important implications for housing, 
social capital, municipal expenditures, fiscal capacity, and the many problems of big-city 
life including traffic congestion, air and water pollution, protection from crime, require- 
ments for schools and recreational services, etc. In the Economic Council’s view, this 
challenge calls for new and imaginative public policies involving all three levels of govern- 
ment, and new priorities in the allocation of resources. The Council, in fact, detects 
an “urgent need to update attitudes and approaches to over-all urban development and 
to certain commitments to resolving the complex and growing problems generated by 
such development”’. It adds:— 


It is understandable that traditions of deeply rooted attachment to the land and natural 
resources that have shaped our national identity should persist strongly in our national 
consciousness. But without attempting to decry these values in any way, it is clear that 
they are hardly adequate today. In the second century of Confederation, it is essential 
to recognize and accept the predominantly urban character of Canadian society and to 
agont policy approaches capable of dealing with the many new, pressing and difficult chal- 
enges. 


Transportation.—The number of cars and trucks in Canada could increase by 60 p.c. 


_ to almost 11,000,000 by 1980, or one vehicle for every 2.3 persons. Projections suggest that 


20 p.c. of Canadian families will own at least two cars. Large public investments will 


_ be needed to prevent traffic congestion from becoming ever more serious. The invest- 


ment in urban expressways, arterial thoroughfares, collectors and rapid transit between 
now and 1980 could well exceed $4,000,000,000 for centres of 100,000 or over. In the 
Council’s judgment, “the problem of providing adequate urban transportation today 


ranks in economic importance with that of developing the national transcontinental 
_ transport system in the past’’. 


Housing.—To meet the housing demand implied by its projections of new family 


_and household formation, the Economic Council estimates that Canada will need an 


average of some 190,000 new housing units a year between 1966 and 1970—a four-year 
total of over 750,000 new units, with a heavy volume of completions concentrated in 
the latter part of the period. This housing demand is expected to continue to rise during 
the 1970s, reaching about 1,100,000 units in the first half of the decade and 1,300,000 to 
1,400,000 units in the second half. 


By the late 1970s about 90 p.c. of this housing construction will be in the cities. Fur- 
ther, with the increasing concentration of population in the largest of these urban com- 
plexes, new housing construction will shift increasingly to the metro areas. From an 
estimated volume of 630,000 units required in cities of 100,000 or over in 1966-70, it is 
anticipated that there will be a rise to about 800,000 in the first half of the 1970s and 


_ to somewhat above 1,000,000 in the second half. This implies that by 1980 the annual 


new housing demands of our 29 largest urban complexes will be as great as the entire 
national demand in 1970. If recent trends continue, by 1980 upwards of two thirds of 
this new construction in the large cities will take the form of apartments and other forms 
of multiple housing such as row-housing, duplexes and so-called town houses. 


These estimates of new housing construction make allowance for a rising rate of 
replacement demand on the assumption of vigorous programs of renewal and redevelop- 
ment in the decaying areas of the larger and older cities. The 1961 Census did not reveal 
an extreme proportion of dilapidated housing and, in fact, the incidence of dwellings “in 
need of major repair’’ is rather less pronounced in the larger areas than for the country 
as awhole. Nevertheless, it appears that perhaps as many as 1,000,000 Canadians were 
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housed as of 1967 in substandard dwellings of this kind, and that about one quarter of 
these were in the large cities. The Council observed:— 


With further rapid urbanization, the economic and social costs of poor housing and 
urban decay are bound to mount sharply unless long-range rehabilitative and preventive 
measures can be substantially widened and improved. Any acceleration or urban renewal, 
however, will clearly intensify the already pressing need for a great expansion in public 
housing. It will be essential to assure alternative and appropriate accommodation for the 
increasing numbers of people who may be displaced as a consequence of renewal projects. 
Successful and consistent development in both areas appear certain to require more com- 
prehensive financial participation in total costs on the part of the senior governments, to- 
gether with increased initiative, experimentation and integration in over-all planning by 
civic administrations. 


Water Supply and Pollution Problems.—With the continued high rate of urban 
growth, the problems of adequate water supply and the disposal of domestic and industrial 
wastes are certain to grow more serious. For example, as the urban centre becomes larger 
it tends to use more water per resident. The average daily intake of water in Canada’s 
18 largest cities now is around 125 gal. per resident. It appears that by 1980 average daily 
consumption per person will rise to roughly 200 gal. Thus, it is estimated that, over 
the next 15 years, the largest cities must increase their water-supply capacity by some 
1,500,000,000 gal. daily. | 


After use, approximately 80 p.c. of the urban intake of water for domestic and indus- 
trial purposes is discharged into the sewerage system. It is estimated that in 1960 only 
about 9,000,000 Canadians, or 75 p.c. of the urban population, were served by a sewerage 
system. Thus, a large volume of water intake in Canada is returned to streams and lakes 
in the form of raw or imperfectly treated sewage. Even where sewerage systems and treat- 
ment facilities exist, the prevalence of combined storm and sanitary sewers in many of our 
larger and older cities causes a considerable leakage of raw sewage during high-runoff 
periods. 


The growing requirements for municipal water and sanitary facilities over the next 
15 years will be added to a significant backlog of facilities in many areas. Since the 1930s, 
the capacity of these municipal services has grown at an annual rate of approximately 
6 p.c.—or twice as fast as the growth in the urban population over the same period. If 
this relationship continues to apply over the next 15 years when 6,000,000 persons will be 
added to the urban population, it is estimated that the facilities will have to be doubled at 
an investment averaging roughly $130,000,000 a year. 


Air pollution problems will also mount. The major source of air pollution is the 
combustion of fuels such as oil, coal, natural gas and gasoline. For example, when measured 
in terms of weight, it is estimated that for every 100 tons of motor fuel used in combustion, 
almost 60 tons of carbon monoxide, hydro carbons and nitrogen oxide are discharged into 
the atmosphere. With the number of vehicles and traffic density increasing rapidly over 
the next 15 years, the prospective increase in the volume of pollutants from this source 
alone is massive. In some areas this air pollution threatens to be a serious health hazard. 
Although the relationship between air pollution and morbidity is difficult to establish, 
it has been estimated that in Canada 600,000 working days are lost each year as a result 
of chronic bronchitis and emphysema, attributable to impurities in the air. 


Much remains to be learned before realistic and commonly accepted standards of 
air and water pollution can be established to guide a rational management or control 
policy, the Economic Council reported. Nevertheless, the Council regards the adoption 
of a set of standards as an essential first step in defining the goals for a policy of water 
management or pollution control. This would imply the need for an extensive program 
of research that goes beyond the purely technical aspects to consider the social and economic 
implications of pollution as well. 


Municipal Organization.—Although the 1961 Census showed Canada having only 
18 metropolitan areas or large city complexes of 100,000 people or more, within these areas — 
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there were some 260 separate municipal government jurisdictions, together with an unknown 
number of semi-independent, single-purpose special authorities such as school boards, water 
boards, transit and utility commissions, and sewerage districts. In the opinion of the 
Council, it is doubtful whether this multiplicity of independent municipal units within 
a single metro economy is or can be effective in coping with the range and multitude of 
urban problems. The Council called for rapid modernization of local government struc- 
tures, powers and administration, with the clear aim of building a structure of local govern- 
ment whose physical area of responsibility, extent of authority and political and admini- 
strative machinery are all in line with the range and scope of the problems to be dealt with. 
In many cases this would mean larger area boundaries and in others it would require more 
effective arrangements for inter-municipal co-operation and co-ordination. In the field of 
area-wide structure, the Council suggested that only strong provincial leadership is likely 
to be effective in the face of the attachment of local interests to entrenched fragmentation. 


Municipal Finance.—Many municipalities in Canada have been caught in a squeeze 
as their own revenue sources—mainly the property tax—have failed to keep up with their 
spending requirements. In 1953-63 these taxes rose one and one half times as fast as 
personal income. The need to make annual decisions about whether to raise tax rates 
or assessment has some clear advantages for budget restraint and is in the interest of 
municipal taxpayers, but in the view of the Council it may create some built-in discrimina- 
tion against services performed at the municipal level no matter how important they may 
be in relation to growth or the general welfare. In the large urban areas the squeeze will 
become tighter over the period to 1980 unless action is taken. The Economic Council 
said in part:— 

... there is now a widening gap between the expanding responsibilities and the reve- 
nues of the larger cities of the country. This is now a nation-wide problem, and it is clearly 
necessary either to shift further responsibilities and related costs to higher levels of govern- 
ment or to develop and support local revenue systems so that they are more closely related 
to both the benefits and burdens of an increasingly complex, urbanized society. In either 


case, the change can be accomplished only within a comprehensive fiscal planning framework 
covering all levels of government. 


Subsection 2.—The Department of Regional Economic Expansion 


Under the Government Organization Act, 1969 (SC 1968-69, c. 28), passed by the 
House of Commons on Mar. 24, a Department of Regional Economic Expansion was 
established, the function of which is to ensure that economic growth is dispersed widely 
enough across Canada to bring employment and earning opportunities in the slow-growth 
regions as close as possible to those in the other parts of the country, without interfering 
with a high over-all rate of national growth. The legislation authorizes the Department, in 
co-operation with provincial governments and other federal agencies, to prepare develop- 
ment plans and programs designed to meet the special needs of particular areas. Specif- 
ically, the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion is empowered to: (1) recommend the 
designation of ‘special areas’? where employment opportunities are severely limited and 
special action can improve economic growth; (2) formulate and carry out, in co-operation 
with other federal agencies, development plans and programs for these special areas; 
(3) enter into agreements with the provinces for the joint carrying out of development 
plans and programs—such an agreement may provide for federal financial support of the 
province’s effort in implementing the development plan; (4) provide loans or grants to a 
province to help it build up the economic infrastructure of a special area where this is 
essential to the implementation of a development plan; and (5) provide special incentives, 
beyond those available under other programs, to a commercial undertaking whose establish- 
ment, expansion or modernization is essential to the success of a development plan for 
a special area. 


The main components of the new Department have existed within the framework of 
the Department of Forestry and Rural Development since July 12, 1968, but certain 
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organizational and financial changes have been made by the 1969 legislation. Since the 
powers of the Department are not confined to rural areas but otherwise parallel those of 
the former legislation on the Fund for Rural Economic Development, that legislation has 
been repealed and the Department’s operations will be conducted on the basis of normal 
annual appropriations, not of special funds. The Area Development Agency, which has 
administered the Area Development Incentives program, is absorbed into the structure of 
the new Department but additional assistance will be available under this program if 
special circumstances make it necessary to help a commercial undertaking establish, expand 
or modernize in a specialarea. Other regional and area development programs and agencies 
for which the Department is now responsible are unaffected by the legislation, including 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (PFRA), the Agricultural and Rural Development 
Act (ARDA), the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, and the Atlantic Provinces 
Power Development Act. 


The legislation provides for the establishment of an Atlantic Development Council 
to replace the Atlantic Development Board. It will consist of 11 members appointed by 
the Federal Government in consultation with the provinces of the Atlantic region. The 
structure of the new Council parallels that of the Board but constitutes a return to the 
original concept of the Board which was created in 1962 as an advisory body. The Council 
will advise the Minister on the whole range of programs and policies for fostering economic 
expansion and social adjustment in the Atlantic region, as well as on the effects of particular 
programs or policies in achieving this basic objective. Following is an outline of the func- 
tions of the former Atlantic Development Board, together with a list of projects approved 
and cumulative expenditures up to Mar. 31, 1968. 


It is the intention of the new Department to undertake an extensive review of all 


existing programs in order to fit them fully into a co-ordinated program of regional develop- 
ment in Canada. 


The Atlantic Development Board.—As stated immediately above, under the legisla- 
tion (SC 1969, c. 28) establishing the Department of Regional Economic Expansion, the 
Atlantic Development Board ceased to exist, being replaced by the Atlantic Development 
Council, an advisory body only. 

The Atlantic Development Board was established by Act of Parliament in December 
1962 (SC 1962-63, c. 10), which was amended in 1963 and 1966. The first amendment 
established an Atlantic Development Fund of $100,000,000 and the second increased it to 
$150,000,000. In addition, the Board received $55,000,000 in special Parliamentary 
appropriations to assist the four provinces in trunk highway improvements on a cost- 
sharing basis; $2,000,000 to assist the Government of Nova Scotia with the operation of 


the Sydney steel plant; and $1,750,000 to provide special housing and mobility assistance 
to residents of Bell Island, Nfld. 


Functions of the Board were basically twofold: to undertake programs and projects 
aimed at stimulating the economic growth of the Atlantic region ; and to prepare in consulta- 
tion with the Economie Council of Canada an economic development plan for the region. 
The Board’s staff, located in Ottawa and numbering 32 professional and 35 supporting 
personnel at Mar. 31, 1968, reflected these functions; the Board itself consisted of 11 unpaid 
members resident in the Atlantic region. During its six years of operation, the Board 
committed approximately $195,000,000 of which about $135,000,000 had been spent when 
the Act was repealed. Most of the funds went toward improving the economic infrastruc- 
ture of the region—making grants to the provinces for electric power development, sharing 
in the cost of building modern trunk highways, constructing industrial water systems, 
assisting in the development of industrial parks, contributing to the cost of facilities for 
postgraduate and industrial research, and providing other basic services to industry. The 
Board’s planning function included the study of various sectors of the economy of the region 
in preparation for their integration into a single comprehensive plan. By Mar. 31, 1969, 
most of the basic research had been completed and several studies published. The Board’s 
planning responsibilities were taken over by the new Department. 
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Projects approved and cumulative expenditure from the Atlantic Development Fund 
to Mar. 31, 1968 were:— 


Cumulative 
Expenditure 
Projects to Mar. 31, 
Project Approved 1968 
$ $ 
PowrR— 
Bay d’Espoir, Nfld.— 

Hydro-electric power development.........cceeeeceeeees 20,000, 000 20,000,000 
Mactaquac, N.B.— 

Hydro-electric power development...........sseeeeeeees 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Nova Scotia Power Commission— 

Thermal power plant at Trenton, N.S..............220005 12,000,000 2,461, 849 
Power cable to link Prince Edward Island with mainland.. 4,300,000 63 , 043 
Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission—Conver- 

SiON: COCO y CEST. 2 bic bars Sorts x tneaisus ale cratowrstine cpole scoreteciets' so: 4,000,000 3,818,891 
Maccan to Amherst, N.S.—Grant towards cost of power line 112,800 112,800 


60,412, 800 46,456,583 


Trunk Highway PRrogRamM— 


Provinces of News Sranswick, 5...» «ser... sta/se.«<o12 © stale eiejain ose 3,000,000 3,000,000 
IEFOWINCS OL NOLO LANG. cce,ciea oa Racicieiniiewsae 6.0 ees. 6.576 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Prowanes OL UNOra SOU .canc ccs abn sascreesenceentescmss 3,000, 000 2,643,341 
Provainee.of Prince Edward Island.........sesccescecsesece 1,000,000 1,000,000 


10,000, 000 9,643,341 


Access Roaps To SeLectep FisHina Ports— 
Province of Prince Edward Island.............++-ee0% tenis 675, 000 555, 206 


Water Suppiy aND/oR SEWAGE SysTEMs— 
Fortune, Harbour Grace, Port Union, Fermeuse and Isle aux 


Morte NiAd eset eek oss he eck ae Getensaasrnesasscse 2,934,000 1,232,396 
Trepassey, Bay de Verde, Burgeo, Gaultois, St. Anthony, 

Teles and i willingate,y NA dic cceive biieie.s,a:essejeje'sis.<t- at aes 2,657,000 706, 294 
Mootinae Cove piitidiecict cans cacsaidcsss or ciee obican tases tins 1,262,000 1,103, 420 
Long Harbour, Nfid.—Phosphorus plant.................0 1,250,000 78,878 
ackcawic, | Neksberiscccklele sc sais eleie ce slecccsloraers oda oe cpa 1,250,000 — 
Pia thousiesAreas Ne ooss 556 ee cca oe ees ees Be cesses 1,100,000 — 
Shelburne NSicr ass vols seven eaihee sare care Se Ste tae rae alas 890,000 49,139 
eEONP SLO Wis bebe Let acento cc ou heiress SES ces 850, 000 762, 893 
AldersbomtieNes: taeencsstnch seta aslacviate somes a nn ope eae. 833, 000 23 , 566 
GansorwN Sal rseetaerectates sth dein sete rake aaah Waednaekepeatase.s 775, 420 763, 909 
Black’s Harbour, Wellington, Beaver Harbour, N.B....... 690, 000 —_ 
TEESE A OR ie eS Pe ee aeons on sooo oa core eoees 600, 000 — 
Mlorefi coven Nebvdes seviecmieed nts teeureee «ah Sida o20,6 565, 000 _ 
Shappogans-Ni. Bar. jae ceaiestene teas Ate sists, Atenas slaetasiee a. 3 505,546 474, 084 
Moacgilejtast Pipnicos Nest scineln acent setantewee eh «hdesarters 487,000 29,500 

TB MSTA EG ee ee ee OO ene ee eeeer 477,000 oon 
ROR ISG AGAIN SRC age cist eicroae trates ms.ee atsionamercers aeltseree arerstae 292,000 269,941 
INIOF GH EV US GSOO objet ta lircrtar doa Wicedt Aete totilciewte sic atheism seeds ss 282,000 36,365 
WOM SLOCK Nab ax. Maan tips adie Sou Sew ste Hoon vigeiuretovrte 275,000 248,471 
Old. Perliesn ENE cocnuinssesicaseGenrcawoboiassbeoxiredats 270,000 17,773 
Bockeport, Nib... . veces ces ceececce sic n a nrns rae snes sie 255, 000 30,610 
East River in Lasenere, County: oh SALAS Ie. 250,000 _— 
Ramea, Nfid.. i SE FS Pict ieee ts ge 245,000 14, 187 
Riverport, N. SF cea ETRE NOK Wh ONE SRB iia atl 242,000 139,478 
LW CLA AStEUDNICO, Ne Sas acct sissies Meraysincrspereres'a bare earn 220,975 204,399 
WLOUISMENG,, Eralire Lac Xoe uereiota totiniet ciate ws « So ovidtaesaible sus, seeouenaDs 190, 000 137, 869 
POrt DLOULOH, wos cece azake Sega <fonecsho raters writers pops eer iciedeenucacjer= 154,286 139, 687 
a Pe AP aca ON Ve I SR i re ORR ae ere 150, 000 131, 602 
LAELICATOD pelt Snake Mepe keene usta etanaastletes pave bee Tone 140,000 95, 873 
Hartland.) Nat pte ete eeu a aie ed ole Slate toe mrtste e cple aaits 125,000 120, 894 
MOWDS IN..bi,47 555.5 5 oaot sae ARO UEERS OORT SOE Tres 6S GC 100, 000 100, 000 
Grand Btang NG ass. ects Pita Ro a ce eae ieee om mice cle 46,629 45, 656 


20,363, 856 6,956, 884 


INDUSTRIAL PaRK Facritres— 


Point Edwards NcBrc. sees ew ectes nto cltelu sleds tecin ele SBMS ee 3,170,000 1,005, 687 
GPO GERLOT,, Nubtececes anes <2 cannisnateeee ramets Mkts k ¢ 1,500, 000 1,250,000 
Buraside. (Dartmorthyy) Nese! se Jaen ead eel 787,500 —_ 

eT DORE. Suites eee hier eR eric cme aes Ge ates aiew es wie ee 700, 000 600, 000 
Lakeside, N BAC. Wh cee5s. SOSA. eee eee) cat 560,000 209, 984 
eR DSB ee ee ee eee aes SS 450,000 222, 656 
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Cumulative 
. Expenditure 
Projects to Mar. 81, 
Project Approved 1968 
$ $ 
INDUSTRIAL PARK Facruitres—concluded 
Montton, “NB Re ae iliaindo one een wee eer Se 400,000 88,039 
Fredericton, N-B....<.ctideei © eee Ce eee eee 400, 000 — 
Mamberst. (NaGs.ss.ccns oc. eres ee Re Ree 350, 000 350,000 
Truro, NS.0)se ie kean uae s cee eels eae eee eee 200, 000 160,359 
Summerside, PAB .E3 Jos je sasornwnesaa mm ante coe ee 118,327 118,020 
Sydney) NiSet set oe eos cas cine cesta setae mcearets 75,000 -- 
8,710,827 4,004,745 
RESEARCH FActuitres— 
Financial assistance for new research laboratories, equip- 
ment, etc.— 
Halifax—Dartmouth, NiSii.piiies eee: Geet ie oot. 2,350,000 860,305 
Dalhousie University Aquatron, N.S.................005 2,000,000 — 
PTEAEriCbON, VUES ek ccs Sele PAR aoe ie ee ee 1,887,179 1,448,539 . 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B......... 1,500,000 _ | 
Provincial Department of Natural Resources, N.B.— | 
geochemical laboratory q....<.: <0 sacs wen ce eee eens 50,000 24,025 pil 
Nova Scotia Technical College, Halifax, N.S............. 50,000 _— | 
7,837,179 2,332, 869 
MiscELLANEOUS PRoJEcTS— 
Strait-of' Ganso Development; Ni8.i.7..d-cteess..c cee 4,395,000 — 
Map and Jand revistration: 4 sease ele eee one eras 3,977,000 _ 
Bulk handling facilities at Dosco plant, Sydney, N.S....... 2,001,301 2,000, 650 
Abatement of industrial water pollution.................... 2,000, 000 19,897 
Assistance to Nova Scotia for settling-in assistance to indus- 
WY ses discccctetecsaedes COUROES Honan aoe Ieee ee 1,200,000 _ | 
Highway, Long Harbour to Argentia-Placentia area, Nfld. 1,000,000 304,085 
Assistance toward construction of causeway, Pictou County, 
1 A RRS a. shy eR RGR. sha 4 Gee eewinnter 5 750,000 _ 
Confederation Centre, Charlottetown, P.E.I............. 600 , 000 277,000 
Assistance in construction of basic services for food pro- 
cessing; Sussex,. N.Biyiitie. canes os coe ee 337,000 —_ 
Port dé: Grave; Nida pacece ace sence ee eee 100,000 6, 057 
Boglands clearing, Burin Peninsula, Nfld................... 87,891 16,039 
Provision of basic services, Dover Flour Mills, Halifax, N.S. 64,000 —_ 
Repairs to marine railway, St. Anthony, Nfid............. 60, 000 60,000 
Causeway construction, Montague, P.E.I................... 40,000 40,000 
Rail spur line, Summerside, PoE: less. eee 32,000 _ 
Water pollution metering equipment......................- 10,000 9,356 
16,654, 192 2,733,084 
SUNDRY EXPENDITURE... oo cee ee eee 15,000 14,374 
aL OT AUS water berertaicts SOMES vos Cee Eee: 124, 668, 854 72,697,086 


In addition, the following technical and economic surveys and studies were under- 
taken, financed by Parliamentary appropriations:— 


Cumulative 
Expenditure 
to Mar. 81, 
Survey or Study 1968 
$ 
Study of demand for and supply of water resources in Newfoundland and ; 
Labrador sz... 956s id, Sects ca eee ee ee a en 428,792 
Study of demand for and supply of water resources in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island....................22--- od, Bete ee cee 418,189 
Study of tourist industry in Newfoundland, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 366,707 
Study of structure and function of urban centres in Atlantic Provinces....... 148, 929 
Study of water supplies in Alder Point, Isle Madame-St. Peters, Cape Sable 
Island and Digby Neck, N:Ss15. cose. << eas ae 112, 657 
Study of the comparative advantage of agricultural enterprises in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island.............+..+.ss00s 58,200 
Study of the effects of the Northumberland Strait Causeway upon Prince 
Hdward Island Qyewee. ...c. t.lnn te eo ee mee eet eae 34,178 


Branswick. ccPSs0Mb 3) 44.0 5e0 ates ce Meee dda: Aocrcn ae rine eee 119,569 
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Survey or Study 


Bady, and investigation of purification of salt water for use in fish processing 
LAGS ra sn ae terol. Pelee Rae cars) BS era ayes 2 aloo Eto ase ae & Sess wage Fi ee 
Study of industrial park needs of Edmundston, N.B.............0..0.c0es eee 
Marketing study of selected steel products of Sydney, N.S...............-. 
Rrey of industrial park needs at various centres in New Brunswick and Nova 

COL Ast a ret eR ny La AI eg Lge a2 gs 2 ae Oe Ope ees BA ee Ae Ee ed ae 


Engineering investigations for deep water harbour, ore dock and ancillary 
Wee at Belledune Point, N.B. (cost shared with Department of Public 
OEKS ite c's ien Cos ciccietia vere tte ee Sete Oe ee Te ee ee etn, Se ee 
Study of transatlantic container shipping operations from ports of Halifax, 
INL De aneisainu Onn, oN ca. cr penis «at ate ac er not nn ee eee A 
Economic study of grain trade via Atlantic ports............0.c0ceeeceeeeee 
Consultants’ services re power and natural resources............0.-e0ee0-c0s 


DVEISCED .% oie > ole bis inieinvaleth salsa olsta(ntspalntoyn siete oltls)s.p ibis ciclels ete». daieisiels Sateciaiticce «sielela 


Engineering investigation of suitable water supply system for fishing plant at 
Shippesan: IND Vee ees <5 ee ae be alts eee ee EL, OE Ph 
idastrial location studye. Bose, Moe. Gee) DO Fees ean Fe 
Engineering and economic feasibility studies re submarine cable between 
Prince Edward Island andimainland 4 5.55 Si eis. heh cette ons Seek 
Preliminary study of economic aspects of effects on Atlantic ports of water 
navigation in St. Lawrence River and Gulf of St. Lawrence.............. 
oosonicsidatapveports and statistics aise Shee he ns Lua 
Sundry projects for less than $5,000 each.............0..cccceceeecceceucees 


Cumulative 

Expenditure 

to Mar. 81, 
1968 


$ 
32,132 


36, 989 
27,408 
19,961 
17,988 
22,830 
26,500 
46,303 


118, 870 
40,000 
26, 661 
19,501 
21,163 

265, 801 
70,000 


9,600 
300, 000 


100,000 


11,310 
5,841 


10,000 
10,000 


5,000 
57,082 


3,771, 153 
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Subsection 3.—The Cape Breton Development Corporation 


The Cape Breton Development Corporation was created by an Act of Parliament, 
assented to on July 7, 1967 (SC 1967-68, c. 6) and came into existence by proclamation on 
Oct. 1, 1967, as a proprietary Crown corporation. The Corporation was established to 
promote and assist the financing and development of industry on the Island and to provide 
employment outside the coal producing industry to broaden the base of the economy of 
the Island. 


The Corporation has acquired the former interests of the major coal producer in the 
Sydney coalfield and, in accordance with its approved plan as required by Sect. 17 of the 


Act, is operating and reorganizing four mines with a view to the rationalization of coal — 


production. 


The Act provides for a board of directors, comprised of a chairman, a president and 
five other directors. Head office is located in Sydney, N.S. The Corporation now reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. Its operations are 
financed by the Government of Canada with some assistance from the Government of 
Nova Scotia for industrial development projects. During 1968, approximately $30,000,000 
was expended for all purposes. 


Subsection 4.—Provincial Government Economic Planning Agencies 


In a number of provinces, economic planning agencies have been set up or are in the 
formative stage. Only those that are currently active are described here. 


The Nova Scotia Voluntary Planning Organization 


During late 1961 and early 1962, the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia 
concluded that, within its limitations as a provincial government and in keeping with 
democratic traditions, it could increase the rate of economic growth by undertaking an 
economic planning program of a voluntary nature. Legislation creating the Voluntary 
Planning Board was passed in March 1963 by a unanimous vote of the Legislature. The 
Act stipulates that the Board shall consist of a chairman and a vice-chairman, the number 
of additional members and their terms of office to be determined by Order in Council. The 
Act also provides for the appointment of Sector and Segment Committees chosen from 
appropriate occupations by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. A Sector is defined as 
“a primary portion or division of the economy” and a Segment is “‘a part or sub-division of 
a sector’. 


The general function of the Board is to assist and advise the Minister in the develop- 
ment and implementation of measures to increase the rate of economic growth of the prov- 


ince by means of voluntary economic planning. The specific duties outlined in the Act 
are to:— 


(a) co-ordinate the plans of the various Sectors of the economy and, based on these plans, 
produce a plan for the whole economy of the province for recommendation to the Minister 
as one which the Government might adopt; 


(b) collect, collate and disseminate information relative to the economy of the province; 
(c) advise the Government on provincial economic matters; 


(d) watch the performance of the Sectors in carrying out their plans and stimulate and encourage 
the carrying out of such plans; . 

(e) envisage further plans that should be made and provide for continuity of planning for the 
future, both short- and long-range; and 


(f) conduct or arrange to be conducted such studies and investigations as the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council or the Minister requests. . 


In addition, the Board serves as a liaison between government and people in all eco- 
nomic endeavours. 
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The Board in 1966 published a comprehensive over-all plan for the Nova Scotia 
economy to 1968 which includes the aims of economic planning and objectives for the first 
planning period. In 1967 and 1968 it published an annual report and economic review 
which set out, to the extent possible, an assessment of the economy of the province in 
relation to the targets that were established in the over-all plan. Detailed Sector plans 
have been published for agriculture, forestry, tourism, transportation and communications, 
fisheries, mining and construction. A special study has been made for the service industries 
and other studies have been undertaken in conjunction with various Sector plans and the 
over-all plan, including the publication of an econometric model of Nova Scotia and a 
management education survey. 


Quebec Planning Bureau 


The Government of the Province of Quebec in July 1968 passed legislation to come into 
effect on Oct. 9 of the same year providing for the establishment of a Quebec Planning 
Bureau within the Department of the Executive Council. This Bureau is successor to the 
Quebec Economic Advisory Council which operated since 1960 as a transitional body pend- 
ing the setting up of a planning system suited to the needs of the province. 


The Bureau consists of a general manager and a secretary appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and such other functionaries and employees as are considered neces- 
sary. The functions of the Bureau are (1) to prepare plans, programs and projects for 
economic, social and territorial development with a view to better utilization of the eco- 
nomic and human resources of the province; (2) to obtain from government departments and 
bodies useful and necessary information respecting their policies, programs, projects and 
achievements; (3) to conduct or cause to be conducted the research, studies, inquiries and 
inventories required for its purposes and to co-ordinate such activities conducted by other 
government departments and bodies; and (4) to advise the government on policies and 
programs prepared by government departments and bodies and make recommendations 
respecting its own research activities. 


An Interdepartmental Planning Commission and a Quebec Planning Council will act 
as advisers to the Bureau on matters submitted to them by that body. 


The Ontario Economic Council 


The Ontario Economic Council was formed initially by Order in Council on Feb. is 
1962, and established by An Act to Establish the Ontario Economic Council, on May 30, 
1968. The Council was conceived as a vehicle where representatives of agriculture, organ- 
ized labour, commerce and industry, education, finance and of government could pool 
their knowledge and experience of economic affairs, commission research and formulate 
policy recommendations to the public and private sectors. 


Nineteen Ontario citizens serve as members of the Council. Five of these represent 
a broad cross-section of business and industry; one each the financial community and the 
Consumers’ Association of Canada; three, organized labour; three, agriculture; one, the 
provincial universities; and one, municipal government. One member comes from the 
senior ranks of the Ontario Civil Service. The remaining four are drawn from the Ontario 
Research Foundation, The Ontario Regional Development Council, The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, and the Ontario Northland Railway. Each serves without 
compensation for a term of one, two or three years. The Council meets monthly in Toronto. 


Essentially, the Council operates as an advisory body to the Government of Ontario. 
Some of its findings are reported directly to the government and other reports and recom- 
mendations are published and distributed widely. Recent reports cover the fields of 
transfer taxation, education, labour, skill-training and plant location. Also published 
annually is an index of research projects carried on within provincial government agencies 
and departments and certain industrial companies operating in Ontario. 


The Council shares the view of the Government of Ontario that the economy of Ontario 
is not an entity separate from Canada. For this reason the Council does not undertake 
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separately for Ontario what the Economie Council of Canada has done and is doing for 
Canada as a whole. Projects are undertaken with the Economic Council of Canada on a 
co-operative basis and information is exchanged between the two Councils. Another way 
in which the Ontario Economic Council pursues its responsibilities is through the work of 
ad hoc committees which involve a broad cross-section of the Ontario community. 

A small permanent Council staff undertakes direct assignments and superintends the 
design and administration of projects assigned to others. Close contact with government 
departments avoids unnecessary duplication of effort. Research facilities, academic 
personnel and graduate students in Ontario universities have been used for certain projects 
which have included the professional services of members of the departments of economics, 
political science, geography and business administration in provincial universities. From 
time to time the Council engages the professional services of private consulting firms. 


The Manitoba Economic Consultative Board 

The Manitoba Economic Consultative Board was established under the provisions of 
the Development Authority Act, 1963, and has been operative since the autumn of that 
year. Itis composed of a chairman and 10 members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and is representative of the leading elements of the labour and business commu- 
nity. Chairmen of the Manitoba Design Institute, the Manitoba Research Council and 
the Manitoba Export Corporation serve in an ex officio capacity. The Board obtains its 
funds from the Manitoba Government: its budget in 1967-68 was about $130,000. 


The Board was established as an advisory body to the Manitoba Development Author- 
ity, the economic planning and co-ordinating committee of the Executive Council. It is 
charged with examining Manitoba’s long-term prospects for growth, a report on which is 
published annually and widely distributed. Its staff is involved in a continuing program of 
research into long-term economic problems. 

Consultation with governments, management, agriculture and labour on obstacles to 
more rapid growth is an integral part of the Board’s task. Thus, working with various 
management groups in the province, the provision of adequate management education 
programs was examined recently. This led to the formation of the Manitoba Institute of 
Management Inc., a non-profit private corporation representative of management, educa- 
tors, labour and government, to provide broad community support for a greatly streng- 
thened program of management education in the province. 

Whenever possible the Board co-operates with other provincial councils and with the 
Economie Council of Canada. During the summer of 1967 the Board, in co-operation 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, sponsored a national seminar on input-output 
analysis. During 1968, the Board published an input-output table of the Manitoba 
economy. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—BANKING AND OTHER COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.—Banking 


Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada* 


Canada’s central bank, the Bank of Canada, began operations on Mar. 11, 1935, 
under the terms of the Bank of Canada Act of 1934 which charged it with the responsibility 
for regulating ‘‘credit and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation’’, 
and conferred on it specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the 
exercise of these powers, the Bank broadly determines the combined total of the most 
common forms of Canadian money held by the community—chartered bank deposits and 
currency. The 1967 revision of the Bank of Canada Act contained a number of technical 
amendments designed to assist the Bank in discharging its responsibilities and account is 
taken of these changes in the following description of the Bank’s operations. 

The provisions of the Bank of Canada Act enable the central bank to determine the 
total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks as a group and thus to 
control the rate of expansion of the total assets and deposit liabilities of the banking system 


* Revised (March 1969) by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada. 
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asa whole. The Bank Act, which regulates the operation of the chartered banks, requires 
that each chartered bank maintain a stipulated minimum average amount of cash reserves, 
calculated as a percentage of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, in the form of deposits 
at the Bank of Canada and holdings of Bank of Canada notes. (The minimum cash 
reserve requirement, which came into effect under the new legislation beginning Feb. 1, 
1968, is 12 p.c. of demand deposits and 4 p.c. of other deposits.) The ability of the chartered 
banks as a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities is therefore limited by 
the total amount of cash reserves available. An increase in cash reserves will encourage 
the banks as a group to expand their total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and market- 


able securities) with a concomitant increase in their deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash . 
reserves will bring about a decline in their total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek 


to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


The chief method by which the Bank of Canada alters the level of cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by pur- 
chases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securities 
it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group and 
puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, pay- 
ment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in the cash reserves of 
the chartered banks and requires them to reduce their holdings of assets and deposit 
liabilities. 

The influence that the Bank of Canada exerts on credit conditions (i.e., on the interest 
cost and other terms of borrowing in financial markets) stems from its ability to limit 
the growth of bank credit and of the community’s holdings of bank deposits and currency. 
The growth rate of the banking system is one of the factors exerting an important influence 
on the level of interest rates and other terms of access to credit prevailing in financial 
markets generally. Current credit conditions (and expectations about future trends in 
such conditions) in turn have an influence on business and household decisions to spend 
or to save. Many other factors also have an important effect on spending decisions, 
however, and the behaviour of the economy is subject as well to such influences as economic 
and financial developments abroad; the investment, price and wage policies of business 
firms in Canada; and the character of public policies at all levels of government with regard 
to expenditure and taxation. In using the powers at its disposal, the Bank attempts to 
help bring about credit conditions appropriate to both domestic and external conditions. 
Its operations must be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on con- 
tinuous observation and appraisal of the constantly changing prospects for the economy 
as reflected in the complex pattern of economic and financial developments. 


In a technical sense, the powers which the central bank possesses allow it to exert a 
strong influence over economic activity but, in practice, the range through which credit 
conditions can be permitted to vary is necessarily limited. Changes in credit conditions 
in Canada affect the position of some groups in the economy much more than that of others, 
and this uneven impact is bound to inhibit the central bank’s operations. Furthermore, 
interest rates in Canada cannot change greatly in relation to those abroad without producing 
large capital movements which might complicate Canada’s international payments posi- 
tion. These considerations suggest that monetary policy must be used in appropriate 
ae with other public economic policies in order to help achieve national economic 
goals. 

Although the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the rate of growth of the 
combined total of currency and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining 
how much of this total is held in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered 
bank deposits. This depends entirely on the preferences of the public, since bank deposits 
can be converted freely into notes and coin and back again. 


Although the cash reserve system in Canada—which is similar to that in a number of 
other countries—enables the central bank to determine within broad limits the total 
amount of chartered bank assets and deposit liabilities, the Bank of Canada leaves the 
allocation of bank and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Each 
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chartered bank is free to attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash re- 
serves available by competing for deposits and to decide what proportion of its funds to 
invest in particular kinds of securities and in loans to particular types of borrowers. The 
influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or contract chartered 
bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities—is both indirect 
and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally through the 
chartered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital market. 


| The powers of the Bank are contained in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, 
c. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938, 1954 and 1967. Some of these powers 
are outlined below. 


The Bank may buy or sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
_ short-term securities issued by Britain, treasury bills or other obligations of the United 
States and certain types of short-term commercial paper. The Industrial Development 
| Bank Act authorizes the Bank to purchase securities issued by that institution. The 
Bank may buy or sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, or any other coin, and gold 
and silver bullion as well as foreign exchange and may accept non-interest-bearing deposits 
from the Government of Canada, the government of any province, any chartered bank 
and any bank regulated by the Quebec Savings Bank Act. The Bank may open accounts 
in other central banks. It may accept deposits from other central banks, the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and any 
other official international financial organization, and it may pay interest on such deposits. 
The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals nor does it compete with the chartered 
banks in the commercial banking field. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Govern- 
ment of Canada in the payment of interest and principal and generally in respect of the 
management of the public debt of Canada. The sole right to issue paper money for 
circulation in Canada is vested in the Bank. 


The Bank of Canada may require the chartered banks to maintain, in addition to 
the legal minimum cash reserve requirement mentioned above, a secondary reserve which 
the Bank may vary within certain limits. The secondary reserve, which consists of cash 
reserves in excess of the minimum requirement, treasury bills and day-to-day loans to 
investment dealers, cannot be more than 6 p.c. of total deposits when first introduced nor 
can it exceed 12 p.c.; effective April 1968, the required level was 7 p.c. In the event the 
Bank wishes to introduce or increase the secondary reserve requirement, one month’s 
notice to the chartered banks is required; the amount of any increase in the requirement 
cannot exceed 1 p.c. permonth. In the case of a lowering of the secondary reserve require- 
ment, however, the percentage change in any one month is not restricted. 


The Bank of Canada may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months 
to chartered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the 
pledge of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances may be made under certain 
conditions and for limited periods to the Government of Canada or of any province. The 
Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at which it is 
prepared to make loans or advances; this rate is known as the Bank Rate. From Nov. iL, 
1956 until June 24, 1962, the Bank Rate was established weekly at a fixed margin of + of 
_1p.c. above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. Since June 
24, 1962, the Bank Rate has been fixed from time to time as follows:— 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Date of Change per Annum Date of Change per Annum 
CEE sal 0 i ME lig nak 6.00 PADIS (LOO Le teen ae ae 4,50 
Peat y< Lopes. cheeee tthe J 5.50 Senhs 2%, 106i veto te eae 5.00 
SCE BAG 1) Se a 5.00 INOW 20s 067 oe. ce see 6.00 
yoy, 12, 0062... Ce... 4.00 Jat D2y 19GSE ees Sel. 7.00 
Me GA ORS oe bets, bashed 3.50 Manta 06805 ce. bee eae 7.50 
mmr STG, ot MR cos « 4.00 MUAY ane LOS. mem. sae es eee 7.00 
UT 7 Tee ee a ae 4.25 TULY-DOP LOCH, gs force n a eee 6.50 
iBc Of) Le ea eee 4.75 Sepbss, 1008 seen. js «desiree. 6.00 
EEE! A eae 5.25 HOB OLS) LOGS eta eeautte cece 6.50 


BEBO LOO LIN gs cidioddiniasennisssrie 5.00 Mar. 3;-1960 -cnscwreniariersres 7.00 
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Since June 24, 1962, the Money Market Rate—the rate at which the Bank of Canada 
is prepared to enter into purchase and resale agreements with money-market dealers— 
has been either 4 of 1 p.c. above the average rate on 91-day treasury bills at the preceding 
weekly tender or the Bank Rate, whichever is lower. 

The Bank of Canada is not required to maintain gold or foreign exchange reserves 
against its liabilities. 

Prior to the 1967 amendment of the Bank of Canada Act, there existed some un- 
certainty about the exact relationship between the central bank and the Government. 
The changes in the Bank of Canada Act in 1967 were designed to clarify this matter. 
They provide for regular consultation between the Governor of the Bank and the Minister 
of Finance as well as for a formal procedure whereby, in the event of a disagreement between 
the Government and the Bank which cannot be resolved, the Government may, after further 
consultation has taken place, issue a directive to the Bank as to the monetary policy that 
it is to follow. Any such directive must be in writing, it must be in specific terms, and it 
must be applicable for a specified period. It must be published immediately in the Canada 
Gazette and tabled in Parliament. The amendment makes it clear that the Government 
must take the ultimate responsibility for monetary policy and it provides a mechanism 
for that purpose but the central bank is in no way relieved of its responsibility for monetary 
policy and its execution. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1964-68 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
$’000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 | $°000,000 | $’000,000 
Assets 
Horeign'exchange: sofas hanes. oe ne ree 97.6 28.3 55.2 90.9 95.9 
Advances to chartered and savings banks........ — _ =— 3.0 5.0 
Investments— 
Treasury bills of Canada. .:....022.0.5--2000- 478.7 608.1 409.1 538.3 453.4 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
maturing within 3 years.................0-0- 530.9 815.8 1,142.9 1,269.7 1,540.9 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
not maturing within 3 years.................. 2,054.8 1,992.7 1,867.2 1,940.1 1,890.3 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial De- 
velopment Banik. 25.5 a2) smoiysee eee eee 176.5 200.7 239.8 270.2 305.0 
Other ‘securitics= sa. e ee ee ee 13.4 14.0 07 10.7 10.8 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock...... 36.0 39.0 42.0 45.0 49.0 
Bank premisesa ay. 2106 Soo eee ee ee 13.2 16.3 16.5 17.3 22.2 
Alliotheriassetaiet 4022. . BA ee ere ee 240.8 240.9 262.3 226.3 263.1 
Totals;‘Assetsiis. 8.5 ee eae 3,641.9 3,955.8 4,206.8 4,411.6 4,635.6 
Liabilities 
Capital paidiup 24756 ose a es Se 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Ress Bimd) |. 2a). 5 eee oes er oe 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Notes in Circulation— 
Held by chartered banks.................0.0. 355.1 382.7 438.1 484.6 568.9 
Alother sae. 8 Je ese Se a. 2,025.5 2,152.9 2,295.5 2,494.4 2,660.3 
9 Soa : 
xovernment of Canada:. 5,. -ueicscandeecaeeee: 68.9 116.2 34.1 42.2 47.4 
fc ae banks aye 882.1 1,034.2 ithe 1,062.0 1,114.3 
OX seh ap ors wives wae cele ce eee ae 35.6 34.5 29.7 37.9 38.4 
Foreign currency liabilities...................... 44.9 30.8 36.9 34.8 28.3 
All other ligbilities=: 24/0 eee 199.8 174.3 23taz 225.8 147.9 
Totals, Liabilities...................... 3,641.9 3,955.8 4,206.8 4,411.6 4,635.6 
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The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy Minister of 
Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There is an Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, two Direc- 


_ tors and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote); this Committee has the 


same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 


_ such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 


_its banking operations commenced on Noy. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
_ preamble to the Act as follows:— 


To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 
by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises. 


The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. The authorized capital of the Bank is 
$75,000,000 and it may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided 
that its total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and 
underwriting agreements do not exceed ten times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 


_ capital and Reserve Fund. 


The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 


by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 
-any kind. With respect to such enterprises, the Bank is empowered to lend money or 
guarantee loans and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 


underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 


Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 


trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 
may not exceed $200,000,000. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of Incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 


_ in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 


on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Rimouski, Quebec, Trois-Rivitres, Montreal, 


_ Sherbrooke, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Fort 
_ William, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Kelowna, Vancouver, Victoria 


: 


and Prince George. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1964-68 ; 


Item 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
$000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $000,000 $’000, 000 
Assets— 
Loans. outstandingt:23. 3.25.0 .sme70 es eee 224.3" 2b5el 298.2t 334.3F 370.9 
Other/assetes. ie hh ee 2a, A ee 5.1F 6.9 6.9r 6.57 8.0 ; 
Totals, Assets: :<..0.5s 04-7 ascne eee 229.4 262.0 305.1 340.8 378.9 
Liabilities— 
Capital’and TeSErveStec..c ce cee ced ot me eee 57.0 61.7 66.2 rGleal 76.1 
Bonds and debentures outstanding............. 168.1 195.4 232.8 262.5 293.6 
Other abilities 2.20205 ise es ee 4.3 4.9 6.1 7.2 9.2 
Totals, Liabilities...................... 229.4 262.0 305.1 340.8 378.9 


Loan Transactions— 


Disbursements). ccc sed 5: sctays Se RIS Nee ets 69.5 81.1 98.1 96.6 105.5 
Repayment! cod sah a taser ears ae eee 46,2 50.2 55.2 61.1 69.7 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authoriza- 
COWS 0 oie o « c,tie o Mee es ae eRe sete roe oe 264.2 297.8 350.6 388.6 427.0 
No. No No. No. No 
Customers. on. books 5... -.0.ucvatocneie.« ok <pratees 6,028 6,962 7,870 8,595 9,511 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 2 Includes agreements of sale. 


Subsection 2.—Currency 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 _ 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for | 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced — 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, | 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously — 
been used as cash reserves. The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of | 
1934 to reduce gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an | 
amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further © 
restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered 
banks to issue or re-issue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered 
banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained 


outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to 
the Bank of Canada. 
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3.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1964-68 
N88 ————eEeEee——ee 


Denomination 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 


Bank of Canada Notes— 


97,742 108,115 109,846 129,473 136,753 

68,768 73,328 78, 874 84,513 91, 188 

172,752 183 , 057 196,893 209,392 223,350 

574,516 608,351 668, 153 692 , 823 733,695 

841,002 904, 872 983 , 765 1,110,604 1,230,585 

46 46 46 46 46 

163,419 173,580 188,131 203 , 239 218,300 

429,093 453 , 687 471,550 508 , 068 549,923 

34 33 33 33 32 

20,181 22,597 23,377 27,805 32,412 

Tolale-- secs ertaavnick moc 2,367,553 2,522,666 2,720,668 | 2,965,996 3,216,284 
Note issues in process of retirementi.............. 13,006 12,984 12,966 12,944 12,927 


Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities..| 2,380,559 | 2,535,650 | 2,733,634 25978, 940 3,229,211 


Held by— ; 
Chartored banks.0 40. cn waskeanscnees recht: 355, 086 382,703 438,090 484 566 568, 923 
HEIST. Dah AAU toe Sous hens ee oe evs 2,025,473 2,152,947 2,295,544 | 2,494,374 2,660, 288 


ee eres eS SE a a St ite el eee ins Ws Bird ere seria 
1 Includes, in 1968, chartered banks’ notes $8,175,000, Dominion of Canada notes $4,636,000, provincial notes 
$28,000 and defunct banks’ notes $88,000; these amounts have changed little in recent years. 


4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1959-68 
8 EEE 


Bank of Per Bank of Per 
As at Dee, 31— Canada Capita? As at Dee, 31— Comer Capita? 
$ $ $ $ 
PRP ee ee eee 1,704, 822,198 97.51 OE pes ot Se eh. she 2,025,473,300 | 105.00 
Meas RE ae Lene! 74). a1 ee 1,731,902, 386 O6202 TI9GS cee tte st.: eee. 2,152,947,110 | 109.60 
ce a Reais 1,800,190, 122 98.71 TOG 6 5 ate ee aE 2,295,543, 656 114.69 
Beas SS i, CAAMAR TESS AM Ne 1,816,977, 132 97.78 gy Ae ite aa 78 dak gM 2,494,373, 617 122.24 
EE cere te et ys 1, 886, 238,792 99.64 LLL a ets BA en, mpl ....| 2,660,288, 295 128.24 
1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks, 2? Based on official estimates of population (see p. 185). 


Coinage.*—Under an amendment to the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 315), assented to Mar. 7, 1968, gold coins may be issued in the denomination 
of twenty dollars (nine tenths fine or millesimal fineness 900): subsidiary coins in denomina- 
tions of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (five tenths fine or millesimal fineness 500, 
or pure nickel); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in the event of a shortage 
of prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins issued under the authority of Sect. 4 of the Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act for the payment of any amount: in the case of silver coins for the payment of an 
amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1958-67 


Nors.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 
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As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel 

- § $ 

(Gh AS Ae hoa cc 115,120,076 9,289,481 
AODUM, «acca anions 123,344, 059 9,865,012 
SOROS cians Meee are 136,710,958 | 11,599,263 
NOG Bers co wct ee kee 146,902,352 | 14,110,198 
TOG 2 rc Se. c tener 162,928,707 | 16,433,088 
POCA <0 w-e ae 180,492,972 | 18,627,687 
OGAGIN, « cicce eee es 206,551,965 | 22,522,116 
1965. 239,927,246 | 26,397,784 
LOGGER. Pek gs ena 263,556,870 | 27,052,019 
TOG (ts spchadettasgesevensad 290,767,348 | 29,994, 420 


Tombact 


$ 


549, 630 
549, 237 
549 , 090 
549,021 
549, 009 


548,999 
548,996 
548, 989 
548 , 987 
548, 986 


Steel 


$ 


3,449,476 
3,448,547 
3,447,516 
3,446,704 
3,445,905 


Bronze 


$ 


15,322,156 
16,150, 222 
16,895,953 
18,311,853 
20,595, 543 


23,383,788 
28,009,356 
30,968, 064 
33, 106, 994 
36,556, 981 


Total 


$ 


143,736, 405 
153, 362,739 
169, 208, 140 
183 , 325,132 
203 , 957, 023 


226, 502 , 922 
261,080,980 
301,289,599 
327,711,574 
361,313,635 


Per Capita 


1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944, 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a, branch of the 
Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act of 1870, was opened on Jan. 2, 1908. On 
Dee. 1, 1931, it became the Royal Canadian Mint and operated as a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Finance. Under the provisions of the Government Organization Act, 1969, the 
Mint was established as a Crown (agency) corporation, reporting to Parliament through 
the Minister of Supply and Services. The latter change was designed to provide for a more 
industrial type of organization and for flexibility in producing coins of Canada and other 
countries; buying, selling, melting, assaying and refining gold and precious metals; and 
producing medals, plaques and other devices. 

The Master of the Mint is its chief executive officer and one of a Board of seven Direc- 
tors appointed by the Governor in Council. The Master of the Mint is appointed to hold 
office during pleasure, the Chairman of the Board is appointed for a term of four years 
subject to re-appointment, and the other five Directors for terms of one to three years. 


Financial and budgeting arrangements are similar to those of other Crown companies 
carrying on industrial or commercial operations. Loans are made from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund for operating and capital expenses, with the total outstanding at any time 
limited to $35,000,000. Provision is made for loans for temporary purposes and a reserve 


is established against losses. Operations are conducted with the aim of making a small 
profit. 


6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1958-67 


Rae eu from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Bronze 
Year anion Bullion Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued 
oz, t. oz. t. $ $ : $ 

ODDS, scram mate ete I 6 cn i Ne ratte ae 3,958, 459 4,088,706 8,044, 753 379,616 578, 274 
12 a MS ea RE ke ee a ee ec 3,908,640 3,836,680 8,273,563 576 , 680 829,116 
LOGO ee LES aA eee EA “eee 4,024,626 4,014,771 13, 482,251 15 735; 707 748,101 
UT ee Ce ee ae eee Yn ae 8 3,800, 137 3,812,054 10,299,581 2,512,369 1,417,544 
1 ae a eR a eee ain let <= dod ba 3,488,974 3,520,406 16,114,240 2,324,212 2,284,925 
LOGS sez «tea ce atc, epee 3,457,092 3,467,554 17,688, 668 2,196,217 2,790,679 
DEGAS eat. aie RE ee ce Ne 3,188,868 3, 173.573 26,153,154 3,895,746 4,626,963 
COG OAT. Oey AR Rte FS Been Sey 2,991,450 3,026,974 33,479,378 3,877,921 2,961,126 
L066 ee gic oe ant ceri nee on ae ee 2,676, 402 2,631,400 23, laa, 162 655,948 2,140,711 
LOOT oon see ae hie ce Eee eee 2,488,512 2,287,687 27,822,021 2,944, 242 3,451, 406 
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Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits.—Bank of Canada statistics concerning 
currency and chartered bank deposits are given in Table 7. 


7.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1959-68 
(Millions of dollars) 


Total Currency and 
Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
Held by 
As at r 

Dec, 31— Personal Govern: Inelaiing Pia Pole 
Notes | Coin | Total | Savings ue es ee Total! || Govern- | Including |Excluding 

Deposits natin P ment | Personal | Personal 

P Deposits | Savings | Savings 

Deposits | Deposits 

ROBO oaks se 1,705 128 | 1,882 6,900 404 4,057 | 11,360 13,193 12,789 5,890 
“LU cape BR te 1,732 144 1,876 7,215 510 4,313 | 12,037 13,914 13,404 6,189 
BGR st rack 3. 1,800 158 | 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 | 18,205 15,163 14,575 6,957 
BOG teat 1,817 177 | 1,994 7,932 564 5,193 | 18,689 15, 683 15,119 7,187 
ES eg tee 1,886 198 | 2,084 8,443 914 5,623 | 14,980 17,064 16, 150 7,707 
it aia 2,025 229 | 2,254 8,935 696 6,164 | 15,795 18,049 17,353 8,418 
POR atinks.. 2,153 266 | 2,419 9,725 797 7,201 | 17,723 20,142 19,345 7,576 
1966... -4- does] 25296 293 | 2,589 10,248 919 7,741 | 18,908 21,497 20,578 10,330 
HOG7.........|, 2,494 335 | 2,829 11,760 618 9,096) 21,473 24,302 23,685 11,925 
A968... 09200); | 2,660 399 | 3,059 13,622 669 10,507 | 24,798 27,857 27,188 13,566 


1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 


Subsection 3.—The Chartered Banks 


Canada’s commercial banking system consists of nine privately owned banks. Eight 
have been in operation for many years and one commenced operations in July 1968. Atthe 
end of December 1968, these banks operated 5,956 banking offices in Canada and 236 
abroad. Canadian chartered banks engage in a very wide range of activities; they accept 
various types of deposits from the public including accounts payable on demand, both 
chequing and non-chequing, notice deposits and fixed-term deposits. The banks, in 
addition to holding a portfolio of securities, make loans under a wide variety of conditions 
for commercial, industrial, agricultural and consumer purposes. They also deal in foreign 
exchange, receive and pay out bank notes, provide safekeeping facilities and perform a 


variety of other services. For the most part, these operations are carried out in Canada 


by the extensive network of bank branches. The head offices of the banks confine their 
activities largely to general administration and policy-making functions, the management 
of the banks’ investment portfolio and related matters. A detailed account of the branch 


banking system in Canada is given in the 1967 Year Book, pp. 1126-1128. 


All banks operating in Canada are chartered (i.e., licensed) by Parliament under 
the terms of the Bank Act. The Act regulates certain internal aspects of bank operations 
such as the auditing of accounts, the issuing of stock, the setting aside of reserves and 
similar matters. In addition, the Bank Act regulates the banks’ relationship with the 
public, the Government and the Bank of Canada. 


It has been the practice in Canada to revise the Bank Act at approximately ten-year 
intervals. The most recent revision was enacted by Parliament early in 1967 and came 
into effect on May 1 of that year. The remainder of this subsection deals with the principal 
changes incorporated in the new Bank Act. 


Acceptance by the Government of some of the main recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Banking and Finance for increased competition and flexibility in the Cana- 
dian banking system was reflected in various new Bank Act provisions. These imposed 
certain restrictions on corporate and other relationships between banks and other financial 
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institutions, while removing certain existing restrictions on the banks’ operations which 
had placed them at some competitive disadvantage in recent years compared with their 
principal financial competitors. 

In the past, various forms of intercorporate financial relationship between chartered 
banks and other financial enterprises had developed in Canada. In some instances this 
involved investment by banks in the shares of these enterprises, and vice versa; in others 
the relationship involved interlocking directorships. These practices are severely re- 
stricted under the terms of the new Bank Act, which limits bank ownership of any Canadian 
corporation to 10 p.c. of the voting shares and also provides that no more than one fifth 
of the directors of any company may become directors of a bank. In addition, after a 
two-year period a director of a trust or mortgage loan company which accepts deposits 
from the public may not be appointed or elected a director of a bank. In order to ensure 
that competition is not curtailed by agreements among the banks on interest rates to be 
paid on deposits or charged for loans, the new Bank Act prohibits the making of such 
agreements (except with the consent of the Minister of Finance). At the same time the 
provision that was formerly in the Bank Act limiting to 6 p.c. the interest rate which 
chartered banks could charge on loans, was abolished effective Jan. 1, 1968. Under the new 
Bank Act, the determination of interest rates on loans and deposits is left to market forces. 


The new Bank Act also granted the banks new mortgage-lending powers. Banks 
may now charge current rates of interest on mortgage loans under the National Housing 
Act, and they may also make conventional residential mortgage loans for the first time. 
In the case of conventional residential mortgages, the amount of an individual mortgage 
cannot exceed 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the property. After 1973 the maximum 
amount of a bank’s assets to be held in the form of conventional residential mortgages 
must not be more than 10 p.c. of the bank’s Canadian dollar deposit liabilities plus de- 
bentures. In the interval, the percentage limitation will rise by 1 p.c. each fiscal year; 
it was 4 p.c. until Oct. 31, 1968 when it rose to 5 p.c. for the subsequent fiscal year and will 
so continue until the 10-p.c. maximum is reached. 


The banks have also been given authority to issue their own debentures with an 
original term to maturity of at least five years; such securities are not subject to a reserve 
requirement and rank in priority after deposit liabilities. The amount of debentures 
that any bank may have outstanding is limited by restricting the increase per annum to 
10 p.c. of the paid-up capital and rest fund and an upper limit of one half of the bank’s 
paid-up capital and rest fund. 


The amendments to the Bank Act in 1967 contained a number of revisions respecting 
the ownership of Canadian chartered banks. No individual or associated shareholders 
may vote more than 10 p.c. of a bank’s total shares outstanding and, if more than 25 p.c. 
of a bank’s shares are owned by non-residents, the total outstanding liabilities of the bank 
may not exceed twenty times its authorized capital stock. 


The Bank Act also stipulates the minimum statutory cash reserve requirement that 
the chartered banks must observe. The minimum amount of Bank of Canada notes and 
deposits each bank must hold as cash reserves was changed in a series of monthly steps 
from 8 p.c. of all Canadian dollar deposits under the old Bank Act to 12 p.c. of demand 
deposits and 4 p.c. of other deposits as of February 1968. In addition, the Bank of Canada 
has been given stand-by powers to require the banks to hold a “secondary reserve” which 
would consist of cash in excess of their statutory requirements, holdings of treasury bills 
and day-to-day loans to investment dealers. When initially introduced, this secondary 
reserve cannot exceed 6 p.c. of a bank’s deposit liabilities. Thereafter it may be increased 
in monthly steps of 1 p.c. to a maximum of 12 p.c. The Bank of Canada may reduce or 
pe such a secondary reserve at any time. Effective April 1968, the required level was 

p.c. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
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34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank 
of Canada in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Imperial Bank of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 
reduced this number to eight. The Bank of British Columbia was granted a charter 
by Parliament in December 1966 and commenced operations in July 1968, increasing the 
number of chartered banks to nine. The number of branches of chartered banks in each 
province periodically from 1920 to 1968 is given in Table 8. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1920-68 


Nore.—Figures include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks employing them; there were 745 
such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1968. 


Province or Territory! 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 


Newfoundland........... _ — _ _ 39 71 81 88 90 | 104] 107] 106] 111 
Prince Edward Island.... 41 28 28 25 23 27 27 26 26 29 29 29 29 
BTOVELSCOUIA. . c cjeiceee Be 169 | 134] 1388] 1384] 144] 173 | 178] 180] 183] 189} 189 | 192 | 195 
New Brunswick.......... 121} 101 102 97 | 100s Bais salts 121) % 123°) 126 | 1382) 1 138wiedss 
TENS RS See ae ore 1,150 |1,072 |1,183 |1,083 1,164 |1,427 |1,489 |1,515 |1,539 |1,580 |1,604 |1,604 {1,574 
merger. t. - Aavknet hea 1,586 |1,326 1,409 |1,208 |1,257 |1,785 |1,916 |1,967 |2,022 |2,055 |2,078 |2,107 |2,159 
BRARICODE «Po cit writen iit 34 224 | 239} 162] 165} 234] 248) 255) 261] 271) 279} 285 | 292 
Saskatchewan............ 591 | 427 | 447] 283 | 238) 296] 2991} 303 | 308] 317] 321] 327 | 338 
LEE pepe pe ae et armies 424 | 269 | 304] 172] 246] 394] 417] 4381 | 445 | 457 | 462 | 472 | 485 
British Columbia........ 242 | 186 | 229} 192 | 294) 514] 545] 546] 563} 580] 588] 606] 622 
Yukon and Northwest 
PE GYILUOTICN is cisisce 3 3 4 5 9 17 14 15 15 16 17 18 18 
CANAG Senn ct. 4,676 |3,770 |4,083 |3,311 |3,679 [5,051 [5,332 |5,447 15,575 15,724 15,806 [5,879 15,956 


9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1968 


Norz.—This table includes 745 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfld. PEL, N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
A eA DLONGICAL sun niage so cheo'eo furdyitie +0 afe aaa ons oes 33 3 29 24 203 368 
fhe Bank of Nova Scotia... 0.0... cccccecs cence 43 9 54 40 73 298 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................... _— — _ _— 576 16 
Banque Provinciale du Canada,................. _ 2 — 19 281 24 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 13 8 26 20 182 637 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. — — 2 — 3 1 
mane Royal Bank of Canada... .ce.c.ccececs vee wil 6 80 25 182 407 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank................... 1 1 4 5 74 408 

wank of British Columbia. ..2. 0.00.5... ..0000- — -- — — —_— —- 
EMGAGE reece ot ones Toe enter Meni 111 29 195 133 1,574 25159 

See 
Man Sask. Alta. B.C and Total 
N.W.T 

No. No No. No No No 
mere; montreal: P08, 2...) 215.6. ocho 66 65 107 133 3 1,034 
Mme Bank of Nova Scotia.............00ceeenees 25 36 69 78 1 726 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.................. 5 — — — — 597 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................. — - os -- -- 326 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 71 97 147 202 9 1,412 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. 1 “= 1 1 — 9 
The Royal Bank of Canada..................... 82 99 95 131 3 1181 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank................... 42 41 66 73 2 717 
Bank of British Columbia...................... — _ — 4 _ 4 
LULL ORS ne Se he CO eee ME ere eee 292 338 485 622 18 5,956 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1968 
Norz.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 47 in 1968. 


Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number 
Bank of Montreal........ 9 Canadian Imperial Bank 
Britain wove teeter te tens 2 of Commerce........ 34 
United States........... 1 Britain ih, peas cnaacetes 2 
Germann. o.s06 ans 6 United States.......... 11 
ANIPUA hewitt fame nee 1 
The Bank of Bahamas: essen 3 
Nova Scotia........... 50 Barbados... stiae toe il 
ANUSARA ance ele ereerons 1 Cayman Islands........ 1 
PB ahamasiden we: sees 6 Grenadats-nacee teen: 1 
GTONAGS cr cere nee 1 JAMAICAY Scone tee 8 
Drinidadse) cements 10 StmVincentiessuenccneen 1 
Barbados: shenowoterecs: 3 ‘Drinidad deena 5 
Dominican Republic.... 4 
Englandtaueescenees 3 
Scotland Wi} aka. doses 1 The Royal Bank of 
Sittw IGE en euvian amaone 2 AVLAG A.  retos oo sr aes 92 
Puerto Ricos-avec.s cae. 4 Argentingd tends cees.c eee 2 
U.S. Virgin Islands...... 5 Bahamas’. . 54. fe. ogee 6 
United States........... 2 Brazil... Wesco aoe 3 
heb ahon's). erasers oe eeatat 1 British Honduras....... 3 
S etoenend : Cayman Islands........ 1 
TOLAMG so aia aici le slew sie oie Colombiana acne sere 5 
eee gin Islands. . . Dominican Republic.... 12 
British Honduras...0... 1 rance-epeeece ae Deets 1 
Cayman Tslandse oe: i} French West Indies..... 2 
(GNI EEG bp OU GORe sae cae 1 Britain secre ates cousins 2 


Bank and Location 


The Royal Bank of 
Canada—concl....... 


Perl de 8 ators saucer ee 
Puerto Rico. 3. fae dae: 
‘Erinidad: 34%. satin ae 
Tobagoy Rae: ee 


Banque Canadienne 
Nationale............ 


Wrancek. obocas tea 


Number 


m= bh & 


Financial Statistics of Chartered Banks.—Chartered bank financial statistics 
for recent years are given in Tables 11-15; month-end data are available in the Bank of 
Canada Statistical Summary. 


11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1966-68 


Assets and Liabilities 


Assets— 
Gold and coin in Canada 


Gold and coin outside Canada 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian 
Cheques and other items in transit (net) 


Government of Canada treasury bills, at amortized value......... 


Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing 
within three years, at amortized value.................seveccsescsccecees 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after 
thireetyears,latiamortized:value.ppamen ns neem nin ete erase as 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, at 
pmortized. Vale. ..ss coaches accustcbelernss nersere eee ert niet ees 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding 
mar ket Value. 31.5951 «hts « areeorntahacyateusisiakc al ee > ee” eee 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value...............+0. 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value............. \ 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954... 
Day-to-day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers in 


currencies other than Canadian, secured...............eceececsscceeers 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency.....:... 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations in Canadian 
currency, less provision for estimated los8.........+.-eeecececesscecees 


1966 1967 

$000 $7000 
53,171 50, 492 
1,573 1,101 
1,549,348 | 1,546,584 
61,805 59,076 
16,042 14/067 
1,516,166 | 2,326,318 
1,017,076 | 1,018;925 
1,547'861 | 1,725,128 
864,413!| 1,399,481 
1,473,002] 1,504,573 
279, 866 342,516 
327,202 347,557 
559,819 605,498 
620,990 692,909 
782,584 748529 
565,304 640, 659 
877,659 743, 757 
120/263 204'561 
627,173 603, 180 


1968 


$7000 
157,101 


1,411,206 
2,123,784 


1,680, 262 
1,760,987 
373, 495 
366 , 440 
712,277 
726,959 
830,990 
708,074 


710,640 
143, 569 


692,245 


1 Before 1967, Government of Canada security holdings were classified as maturing within two or after two years. 
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11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1966-68—concluded 


Assets and Liabilities 1966 1967 1968 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Assets—concluded 
Other current loans in Canadian currency, less provision for estimated 
PN a igs 5s MRT esd eS e tiorev BE igs s sR od coh woe. Mt eats 5 OM OT SS 11,387,772 | 18,115,695 | 14,921,728 
Other current loans in currencies other than Canadian, less provision for 
ERUMMACACOSS Aeh s fs02 Tae Acces TERR OREM cok Mechel «as Re es 2,622,273 | 2,655,115 2,937,692 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss..............00..000- 1,564 eee x9 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off..................ceeeeeee 315,110 331,633 353,959 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank............... 99,197 111,643 127,850 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit, 
HPT Ag: 1s FL Boeen on OR, Ine tert ORS Rc RR AA. SECT SEE NPE Etre, SERENE Be 847, 864 818,830 866, 401 
CGE ERA teem eM eS wnt dhe ew hbo x eel Jak she ciciag, Skis aid atera/sionese ast ese 14,853 40,785 39,270 
PE UURIS ST ASSCOS feos Os. eae eet eo ore anes eae crose aaa ahs 28,149,950 | 31,648,612 | 36,698,817 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency............... 919,025 617,768 669, 227 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency..... 302,761 309, 486 391,023 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency...............ccccecceeaee 207,105 235,115 260, 408 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian.............. 1,271,010 1,528,584 2,134,287 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian 
Lote Nous Ga ee ee) SO ee Oe er eee ree ee ee 10,248,112 | 11,759,630 13,621,848 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency................ 2,345,663 3,255,088 4,049,649 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency................ 5,993,701 | 6,485,767 7,387 ,325 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian...............000eeeees 4,297,211 4,780,231 5, 248, 429 
ACU CES LOH sank ON Canada be ont roc be ton oka eho tee 1 3,000 5,000 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit............... ccc eeeeeeeeee 847, 864 818,830 866,401 
OCRCTMADUINCS lh 5c e cae eee oe + teem cian sist mera mete etter eee 75, 558 81,416 106,303 
ACen Ulaued, ADPIODMAbiOnS fOr LOSSES. nec ngeniseemsitctan oasis etaeee nee 376,528 424,058 561,610 
Debentures issued. and. outstanding..5 ./.. bc eieccccsieesqwe oro niswecwveaviesinecta 1 40,000 40,000 
ROAD AID OSA in ks. tis dank cle Fa tee rane oeciie nite sue ade wen eneloe 285,958 287,958 293 , 064 
EE CoRACCONM U cetnratre suri te ener: cri Gh ompoden elem nseieoan ecient 963,700 | 1,009,900 1,062,050 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year-end... ...0..c0cceccccecceccceves 15,754 11,781 7,193 
Wotals LAs iMesh oe mens och cetera een 28,149,950 | 31,648,612 | 36,698,817 


1 Not included as a liability item before 1967. 


12.—Canadian Cash Reserves, 1959-68 


Norze.—Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown; Bank of Canada notes 
and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last Wednesday 


in the previous month. 


Until June 1967 the required cash reserve ratio was 8 p.c. on both demand and notice depos- 


its. For the next eight months the required minimum monthly average on demand deposits was increased by 3 of 


1 p.c. per month and that on notice deposits was decreased by 3 of 1 p.c. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Cash Reserves Gane 
Year Bank of Bank of secant 
Canada Canada Total Li Lilities 
Deposits Notes ai 
One, tt atid th). 2 epee. Laeiee cbuy, 2A2 648 351 999 12,187 
EL. RSE SR 4+ RR IE et al Ad Se Se ceca 625 360 985 12,052 
EE ates ee. ae Achebe te: seek ee 678 367 1,040 12,804 
A ee ee Eo - en 748 376 1,124 13, 812 
RGM. 08 eae ed. eee eee Te 775 394 1,169 14, 400 
ARE ah So Bt) a a gs 857 407 1,263 15,598 
LL is aes Se a ER! BEC gs gt SRL 208 et 9S 965 427 1,392 17,186 
TE ES i ccs Gi dh AN ts RN ies Nas ake 1,057 449 1,506 18,607 
a ale Ep ane Sell iat pce Sad itt 1,110 487 1,597 20,668 
SER ie, 0S ea eal 2 a ee ee 965 525 1,490 28,314 


Since February 1968 the required ratios 
have been 12 p.c. for demand deposits and 4 p.c. for notice deposits as prescribed under the Bank Act, 


Average 
Cash 
Reserve 
Ratio 


O~I10 Coo oo c0 CO CO CO 
ee Bel od 
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13.—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Apr. 30, 1967 and 1968 


1967 1968 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
of the Public ofi— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 
Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of|} Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public || Accounts | the Public | the Public 
Ae No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tress than $100¢tasaen atest eree-crrer si 7,020,355 | 1,584,482 | 8,604,837 || 7,285,447 | 1,663,866 8,949,313 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 4,126,397 | 1,257,284 | 5,383,681 || 4,388,510 | 1,487,779 5,876,289 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000. .| 2,255,748 514,604 | 2,770,352 || 2,638,691 567,537 3, 206, 228 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000 146,079 99, 559 245, 638 182, 432 110, 160 292,592 
$100,000 or OVEr.......25.50+00-0+-0s 1,478 10,771 12,249 1,937 13,904 15,841 
Totals, Deposits..........- 13,550,057 | 3,466,700 | 17,016,757 || 14,497,017 | 3,843,246 | 18,340,263 


14.—Classification of Chartered Bank Leans in Canadian Currency, as at Dec. 31, 1966-68 


Class of Loan 1966 1967 1968 
$’000, 000 $000, 000 $000,000 
General Loans— 

Dorsoned«.«tiaspvesrectore scccotelorect a sta aiete = aictete eter eee Pere eserelone pe char aretererer peterere sicmerers 3,056.2 3,589.7 4,327.8 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks......... 522.1 536.3 595.1 
Home improvement: loansemmcc cian er lemme (eile leteleetratete saan 75.8 76.6 67.8 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified..................0:ce sees eeeeee 2,458.3 2,976.7 3,665.0 

Farmers— 
arm Improvement loans anchor .nctaectiie cote etre tenets rcrenreie ee tare 399.1 432.6 313.8 
Other fanmslOans vote e.ccrar sare Ce cee came aimee orien wey seme 507.1 589.6 716.2 

Tn ustr yee re ee ace ah arena aston ohn tas p e a eee a 2,553.9 2,995.2 3,067.1 
Ghemical and rubber products gyn cen cae anton eet eae ameter: 153.0 171.2 217.3 
Mlectrical apparacus and Supplies acta scm ac ouelcmenciee ste ease sare 171.0 258.5 259.8 
Poods;- beverages: and bo acco setevererstorererswetelenerctetay site atts teresa RE TT neat 474.7 503.9 507.6 
Horest products) sds sy suicderaeleiente cueiespzeorsaltstimeeeve eae Raia sels aa ieee eaareme 306.2 346.2 303.2 
IE UTNE NG ach ores lovey ew viernes Sane ee eee ere 45.0 48.8 55.4 
Tron and steel: productiaw. nce. soma merce rie as Saree ae eer aero: 362.5 391.1 406.9 
Mining ‘and mine products. ...:.. 4. see cael ea eee ea aa 165.4 263.4 239.1 
Pebroletim and products: sme .ac cesar ceteaeteoeta ce arene aentr ator erie 191.1 265.5 338.3 
Mextiles leushemand. clothings. eset ae eae ee ae eee 300.6 267.1 273.2 
Transportation Gq ulpmuaenttrc ons nk ccicerssyer set vara dec eka ieee Mo era nik erica 199.8 292.7 249.1 
Other products... cv arcsaahyteonsw twee coe se aeaaseee ier haee ate 184.7 186.6 217.3 

Merchandisers. 74 cencruin conve ce er ee Cee ec crane 1,266.0 1,288.4 1,443.7 

Gonstruction.contractors se ccace nee eee eee er ee ec tere 461.9 461.6 513.9 

Public utilities, transportation and communications....................:: 352.5 471.1 590.2 

Obes usiness soc, ccs estan sen Mee ce ee Meee tech nee ees rete tarts 1,586.8 1,702.2 1,952.4 

Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions.................-. 321.4 301.2 293.1 

Motals;'Generalioans 7... 4... )ansat- ott eee acter ee 10, 454.8 11,831.6 13, 218.2 
Other Loans— 

Provincial governments;. cents ox Carian cen ak eee aon tee 101.4 204.6 143.6 

Municipal governments and school districts.................0-eeeeceeeeee 627.2 6038 .2 692.2 

Stockbrokers. ...3 20 oes epee eee cc eee a en ee 102.9 103.2 171.8 

Investinerit: dealers 27 ..0/epmate ack OAR RE en eer ee 188.2 2317 343.2 

Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds.................. 227.6 222).3 231.3 

Gram dealers andvexportersian:s.1-0 ie eee eens 272.3 539.3 832.5 

Instalment and other financial companies...............-0-ee0ceeeseerees 434.6 431.8 427.8 

Totals, Other Loans... =...) teat. aac 1,954.2 2,336.0 2,842.4 
Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency................... 12,409.0 14,167.5 16, 060.6 
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15.—Chartered Bank Revenues, Expenses, Shareholders’ Equity and Accumulated 
Appropriations for Losses, as at Oct. 31, 1966-68 


Nors.—All banks end their financial years on Oct. 31. 


Item 1966 1967 1968 
$'000,000 | $7000,000 | $000,000 
For Fryancrau YEAR EnpeEp Oct, 31 

Reyenues— 
ADODIN GS TLOMMORRE MEE 1 so... ..c. s ccmmdscranls a: te Nee. Whe lot oes 1,042.8 1,172.6 1,541.1 
Breome from Racin bieste! tf eh werk Pr Or Beamer oy! | Sang 265.4 305.9 396.4 
PIB BOn AGE IN COTIO SS ban canbe eee DEO Nn hhc 187.8 237.1 271.7 
PR OCAIST RCV ORUCS 5h isnt A ow inte oe MER REE ds RP 1,496.0 1,715.7 2,209.2 

Expenses— 
Interest on deposits and bank debentures...........0..ceeeccccecccceceee 630.8 741.9 1,031.7 
Salaries, premiums, contributions and other staff benefits................ 380.1 426.1 486.8 
Property expenses, including depreciation................................ 107.1 116.6 131.8 
PRUNE peLAiNe EXPELSCS tn... 0 a/s,... ... ASEM): BRACES Tk Abe 134.7 IS 177.9 
PE OMBIS BXDOMGCEY NY ccc. on cf syut, .cwes rd. MATE adeee 1,252.7 1,440.0 1,828.2 
Brcncomk Revenncsie ame 1 Ne. Sie sue th alee ieee 243.3 275.7 381.0 

Less: : 

Loss experience not included in other operating expenses.................. 21.8 —3.3 —10.1 
muproprabions forlosses; nbs 594 (0h oo i bctesihs derives eocls wae cats deck. act, 17.2 50.9 137.6 

BEELUCOME tAXES 7 5.......:... MER AN EL A 102.7 111.3 129.3 

_ Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ equity............-.00cccccceeee 101.5 116.8 124.2 

Remap Ns eierutitenl gulsused wechyae denny ty 71.4 75.1 84.0 

Total additions to shareholders’ equity...................-........ 0s, 30.1 44.2 52.7 

BEPAnUADOVE Operavions: tc. coy ieee, ee ee een 80.1 41.7 40.2 
From issue of new shares including premiums............................ -- 2.5 12.6 

| As at Enp or FInancrAn YEAR 

| Shareholders’ Equity— 

Undivided profits 15.8 11.8 Vo 
Rest account........ 963.7 1,009.9 1,062.1 
See AI eeee  e, make SO CA UT EF Ode ey 286.0 288.0 293.1 

Totals, Shareholders’ Equity 1,265.4 1,309.6 1,362.3 

Accumulated Appropriations for Losses 373.2 424.1 561.6 
1 Excluding realized profits and losses on securities held in investment account which are included in the item 
“Loss experience not included in other operating expenses’’, 2 Includes provision for losses based on five-year 
average loss eyperience which in 1968 amounted to $30,500,000 or 16 p.c. of related loans, and also includes taxes other 
than income taxes, 3 Before provision for income taxes and appropriations for losses other than those included 
im “Other operating expenses’’. 4 General and tax-paid appropriations for losses: net after any transfers out 


of accumulated appropriations for losses to undivided profits or rest account. 


Cheque Payments.—Historical data on a monthly basis are available from 1924 on 
the amount of cheques charged to customer accounts at all chartered bank offices in 35 
major clearing house centres. The value of payments rose steadily throughout the country 
from 1924 until 1929. From 1929 to 1932 the value declined sharply and then fluctuated 
within rather narrow limits until the outbreak of the Second World War, after which it 
increased steadily and rapidly. The value of cheques cashed in 35 clearing centres during 
1967 reached a high of $568,122,322,000, an increase of 8.9 p-c. over 1966. All five eco- 
nomic areas contributed to the increase, payments in the Prairie Provinces rising 10.3 p.c., 
Ontario 9.6 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 9.5 p.c., British Columbia 8.5 p.c. and Quebec 
7.3 p.c. Payments in the two leading centres also reached all-time highs, Toronto advanc- 
ing 9.0 p.c. and Montreal 6.7 p.c. over the previous year. 
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16.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1966 and 1967 


Clearing-House Centre 1966 1967 Clearing-House Centre 1966 1967 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Atlantic Provinces........ 11, 606,699 12,712,732 |\Omtario—concluded 
DB ICW UES doe Aa Generics acictc 5,768,603 6, 182,636 Sudbiryees. .aceneeee es 1,095,945 1,274,936 
IMonCtONei mca cne cei 1,075,397 1,269,034 orontow... ce sooors ee 188,901,897 205,975,596 
HainuvOUN. wee cere cars 2,077,876 2,183,938 Windsor eeeceoreee ee 5,038,315 5,722,255 
Sti Jolmise ee c1- steecierersieeie 2,684, 823 3,077,124 
Prairie Provinces........ 75,583, 066 83,373,585 
Quebec... ......-. secre 161,890,942 | 173,743,117 Brandontd, a: 2agetaae es 401,616 j 
WMontreala,coscce ae scr 149,105, 805 159,094, 150 Calgary aa aqdscoorne es 16,474, 804 18,430, 118 
Quebec........ceeceeeeee 11,549,732 13, 248,373 Foam Onto Assy carerteer eet 13,046,914 15,492, 158 
Sherbrooke.......-...-- 1,235,405 1,400,594 Lethbridges=ccnes are: 808 ,376 922, 236 
Medicine Hat........... 371,788 398,806 
Ontarlovs sc. cor 234,460,197 257,011,586 Moosedaw: .euiasseaete 567,925 425, 698 
Brantlord... danses os dee 1,229,858 1,538,214 Prince Albert........... 322,877 393, 465 
C@Habhamy seenecee esc acl 997, 126 1,153,382 Regina sys. jee oer Bae 7,886,732 9,036,179 
(Cloner le Gocecmesoneouen 864, 691 854,930 Sasikabtoomsnacacee eases 2,389,089 2,908,177 
Fort William..,......... 767,934 809,191 Winnipeg «.ceas se urgars 33,312,945 34,874, 642 
eligmmalitonte ceersets etter 10,734, 804 10,882,411 
Katniestonyseys-< ene ele AO ee 1, EKG Bertil oe sccrete 38,057,010 41, 281,302 
AGInGhenen jsemmuseraaraes , 764, y Sileul ew Westminster...... 
ondonscha eet: Meee 7'934'046 | 7,866,449 || Vancouver..........-.++ 33,171,689 |... 35,223, 70d 
Ottswacteacdeuestsaredecs 9,624,047 12,368,375 Victoridia. cen os sce 4,885,371 6, 057,540 
Peterborough.........+: 1,071,951 1,217,405 4 
St. Cathariness.. .- -.1-. 2,020,306 2,123,929 | ——————_— 
Sarton diced cates 1,094,866 1,253,850 Motals:onceeeseee 521,597, 914 568,122,322 — 


Subsection 4.—Other Banking Institutions 


In addition to the savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan 
companies, there are provincial government savings banking institutions in Ontario and 
Alberta, as well as two important savings banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal 
City and District Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under 
federal legislation and reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. Co-operative 
credit unions also encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to 
their members. 


Province of Ontario Savings Office.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario 
Savings Office was authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first 
branches were opened in March 1922. Interest at the rate of 5 p.c. per annum (as of April. 
1968), compounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts and deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits as of Mar. 31, 1968 were $96,600,000 and the number of depositors was 
approximately 92,000; 21 branches are in operation throughout the province. | 


Province of Alberta Treasury Branches.—Savings deposits are accepted at 65. 
Treasury Branches throughout the province. The total of such deposits at Mar. 31, 1968 
was $113,841,404, of which $62,281,286 was payable on demand bearing interest at 4} p.c.. 
per annum, $33,647,650 was in term savings for terms of one to six years bearing interest at . 

1 p.c. to 62 p.c. per annum depending on the term, and $17,912,468 was in term deposit 
receipts for terms of from 30 days to 365 days bearing interest at rates comparable to those. 
paid on the open market. 


Province of Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank, founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had, at Oct. 31, 1968, 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $18,500,000, savings deposits of $449,089,389, and total] 
liabilities of $483,452,234. Assets of a like amount included $144,013,064 of federal, 
provincial, municipal and other securities. | 


La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated 
by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by SC 1871, ¢. 7) 
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had, at Oct. 31, 1968, savings deposits of $60,885,354 and a paid-up capital and reserve of 
$3,500,000. Total liabilities amounted to $67,682,157 and total assets to a like amount. 


Credit Unions.—The first credit union in Canada was founded in Lévis, Que., in 
1900, its purposes being to promote thrift by encouraging saving and to provide loans to 
members who could not get credit elsewhere or could get it only at high interest rates. 
For many years growth was slow; in 1911, when the first figures were available, assets 
amounted to $2,000,000 and by 1940 they were only $20,000,000. However, since that 
time there has been a spectacular increase. Assets of the Quebec credit unions amounted 
to over $1,000,000,000 at the end of 1964 and to over $1,800,000,000 at the end of 1967. 
In other provinces, credit unions have not attained the same importance as they have in 
Quebec; the first credit union legislation was passed in Nova Scotia in 1932 followed by 
legislation in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1937 and in Ontario and British Columbia 
in 1938. 


Credit unions are under provincial legislation, with almost all local offices in each prov- 
ince belonging to provincial central credit unions, either directly or through regional unions. 
There is a considerable difference between Quebec and the other provinces in the asset 
holding of credit unions; Quebec unions have a large proportion of their investments in the 
form of mortgages and government bonds while unions in the other provinces have a 
greater percentage in loans. Credit unions probably play their most important role in 
smaller communities where they may function to a large extent as local banks. The 
number of chartered credit unions in Canada at the end of 1967 was 4,911 of which 4,404 
reported a total membership of 4,281,000 and assets of $3,367,732,000. Quebec, with 2,418,339 
members and assets of $1,822,632,000, accounted for 54 p.c. of both total membership and 
total assets of all credit unions in Canada. Credit unions classified by bond of association 
on a percentage basis were: occupational 28, residential 58 and associational 14. 


Canadian credit unions in the 1958-67 decade have continued the steady growth gen- 
erally in evidence since credit unions were first organized in Quebec in the early part of the 
present century. Loans granted by credit unions increased by 8 p.c. in 1967 to reach 

$1,323,076,000, being a 238-p.c. increase over the corresponding figure of $391,000,000 in 
1958. Assets at $3,367,732,000 increased by 234 p.c. and savings at $3,048,000,000 
increased by 226 p.c. in the same comparison. Membership of 4,280,000 represented 
21 p.c. of the total population, compared with 2,187,000 and 12.7 p.c., respectively, in 1958. 
There were 28 central credit unions in 1967; these unions act as credit unions for the 
credit unions, mainly by accepting deposits of surplus funds from them and providing a 
source of funds for them to borrow when they cannot meet the demand for local loans. 
Most of the centrals also admit co-operatives as members. Total assets of the centrals 
increased by 13 p.c. to $460,000,000 and loans to members increased 21 p.c. to $329,000,000 
over the previous year. The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society serves as a central 
credit union for the provincial centrals and large co-operatives all across Canada. 


EO EEE EEE ee 


17.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1958-67 


Credit Credit Loans 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! Granted to 
| Chartered Reporting Members 
No. No. No. $’000 $’000 
ES Hes koh, ny, ak hiae be aan ee 4,485 4,156 2,187,494 1,009,363 391,084 
, a eee cee 4,570 4,202 2,360,047 1,157,995 472,688 
IEE; | ae, 2 ecth, GON, coer Loe Er 4,608 4,345 2,553,951 1,314, 290 481,192 
oP cas wasnsig nicraisrne ek 4, 682 4,348 2,740,251 1,506, 167 578,663 
oS cab gh ne Se 2 4,760 4,323 2,879,179 1,673,835 676,312 
1963 4,809 4,336 3,123,735 1,920,341 771,700 
ee PIP. PEI 4,870 4,362 3,418,033 2,212,690 918,600 
a rr ree 4,939 4,364 3,677,291 2,541,791 1,078,139 
Stan Meee Ro MEW. 4,934 4,415 3,859,677 2,926,134 1,226,541 
a oh as bs actin sof cc aasis 4,911 4,404 4,280,908 3,367, 732 1,323,076 


1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Includes Northwest Territories. 
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18.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1967 


Credit Credit Loans 
Province or Territory} _Unions Unions Members Assets Shares Deposits | Granted to 
Chartered | Reporting Members 
ine No. No. No. $7000 $7000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland......... 64 22 4,481 1,005 761 96 846 
Prince Edward Island... 38 on 9,754 3,578 2,566 486 2,263 
Nova Scotia..¢......- 167 159 93,188 36,731 27,147 3,927 28, 552 
New Brunswick........ 161 161 102,042 34,436 29,632 698 14,759 
Quebec... .aaaarae 1,718 1,658 | 2,418,339 | 1,822,632 266,802 | 1,441,652 499 , 032 
OnbariOse nie. nse nmr 1,659 W207 797, 750 648, 942 417,721 158,471 309, 784 
Manito avec siscia sel: 250 250 168,195 142,739 97,684 24,688 84,270 
Saskatchewan.......... 289 286 283,491 353, 792 222,004 83,792 166, 249 
Allbertaaeeaena teach ye: 283 280 127,675 87, 266 60, 245 14,488 53,540 
British Columbia...... 280 272 275 , 852 236,576 144,115 51, 478 163,750 
Northwest Territories. 2 2 196 35 32 = 31 
Totals......... 4,911 4,404 | 4,280,908 | 3,367,732 | 1,268,709 | 1,779,776 | 1,323,076 


19.—Assets, Liabilities and Members’ Equity of Local Credit Unions in Canada, 1967 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 19661 1967 Item 1966! 1967 
Assets Liabilities 
Cash and Demand Deposits— Accounts Payable— 
@Onihand" .eases wae wa ote ae 49 Int t 2 
ig bate mes east wea ice at tote Gere eae 319 204 Pie ex ease ik Boa Sea | 
Enicéntrals:¢ as inne aaa ee one 269 Dividendsih. seeks epee ie aaa 13 _ 
Others neta derek creo aces Gee ete 11 Other | 5 
Inveetenents—* .,.) uly Jee HOne elie Sie Bea Shccaee reall 
Feri Geposits'. .caaseywesitsiaystc tare 99 || Loans Payable— 
Government of Canada.............. 48 Genetas 88 93 
Provincial governments............. 78 Se US ele SRO abe Gages 
Municipal governments.............. 557 281 BeOS oe Aer mete ite er are 2 10 
Sharesiinicentrals! fee. aiden cteee ie 48 ih 4 
Bele MST NOULLONS sacar tee ee 28 QO EE oa ss ringing Sana op 
SpltalsMe ry acre see re . 
Bk nya | LB) eset 
Loans— Ondinaryerte hoot t he yee ere rears 1,456 | 1,592 
Cash loans— Gi DYeY 0 resem resermmerior ereaeme Me 7 53 194 
Persoralit) +. csc Sabena eee | 1,092 
arm gata ole cutee arte eee er 1.083 820 Othersliabilitiess sx sc se Acts «cass veto 6 2 
Co-operatives and other enterprises a) 28 
QOUHEr sa Aaa inter eons creer \ 58 
Mortgage loans— Members’ Equity 
Dwellings sae... seatecteostee nace 862 
EIT anecegan Shani ta pROOn Gaon caso 859 68° || Shareicapttal v2: skaces owe eine ec 1,114 |} 1,252 
Co-operatives and other enterprises 26 
OUGHOR sciatic. eeatge sieve << uteattor tee 19 || Reserves...... DY, RIC, eee Pee BS 127 142 
Fixed Assets—? wee 2 
Land and buildings.................. 17 gp || Undivided earnings........-....+--+: 64 86 
Gee and furnibure eee ee 16 22 4 | 2 
3 
her ‘Assetes..3.c. sane eee ate 15 22 Totals, Liabilities and Members’ 
Totals, Assets.............. .| 2,926 3,382 TDL) Beason ansonssoconesusow 25926 3,382 
1Some data not available prior to 1967. 2 Fixed assets are shown net of accumulated depreciation. 


3 Other assets include stabilization fund deposits. 
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Section 2.—Other Commercial Finance 


Subsection 1.—Trust and Mortgage Loan Companies 


Trust and mortgage loan companies are registered with either the federal or provincial 
governments. They operate under the Loan and Trust Companies Acts (RSC 1952, ec. 
170 as amended in 1953, 1958, 1961 and 1964-65, and RSC 1952, c. 272 as amended in 
1953, 1958, 1961 and 1964-65, respectively) or under corresponding provincial legislation. 

The first mortgage loan companies were established in Ontario in the 1840s as co- 
operative associations to provide mortgage finance for their members. These associations 
evolved under legislation which was amended to give them permanent corporate status as 
mortgage-lending institutions. They obtained their funds principally by selling medium- 
and long-term debentures to the public but also had the power to open deposit accounts. 
Trust companies were first incorporated in Ontario in the 1880s. Although the trust 
company legislation prevented them from borrowing funds, they had the power to accept 
funds in guaranteed trust accounts and invest them in specified types of assets. This 
feature of trust. company legislation is now general throughout Canada. The trust com- 
panies operate as financial intermediaries in the same way as mortgage loan companies, 
chartered banks or savings and other financial institutions and are the only corporations 
in Canada with power to act as trustees for property interests and to conduct other fiduciary 
business. In this capacity they act as executors, trustees and administrators under wills 
or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents in the 
management of estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial 
agents for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and registrars for stock and 
bond issues, as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees 
in bankruptcies. 

Trust and mortgage loan companies were established and grew rapidly under provincial 
legislation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Some companies were 
chartered by special Acts of Parliament but it was not until 1914 that federal legislation was 
passed and the Federal Government began to regulate trust and loan companies registered 
under its Acts. In 1967 there were nine federal trust companies and 12 federal loan compa- 
nies. The Superintendent of Insurance examines these companies and also, by arrangement 
with the provinces, trust and loan companies incorporated in Nova Scotia and trust com- 
panies incorporated in New Brunswick and Manitoba. Companies must be licensed by 
each province in which they wish to operate. 

Although there are many differences among the various federal and provincial Acts, 
the broad lines of the legislation are common. In their intermediary business the companies 
have the powers mentioned above to borrow or, in the case of trust companies, accept funds 
in guaranteed accounts subject to maximum permitted ratios of these funds to shareholders’ 
equity. The funds may be invested in specified assets which include first mortgages on 
real property, government securities and the bonds and equity of corporations having 
established earnings records and the companies may grant loans on the security of such 
bonds and stocks. Trust and loan companies are not required to hold specified cash re- 
serves, as are the chartered and savings banks, but there are broadly defined “liquid asset” 
requirements in a number of the Acts. 

The trust and mortgage loan companies have been substantial members of the Canadian 
financial system since their early years. In the 1920s they held about one half of the private 
mortgage business in Canada but their growth rate fell off sharply because of the impact 
of the depression of the 1930s and World War II on the mortgage business. In the years 
since the War the re-emergence of strong demands for mortgage financing and the willing- 
ness of many trust and loan companies to compete aggressively for funds have led to sus- 
tained rapid expansion. 
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According to DBS figures, mortgage loan companies had assets before investment in 
subsidiaries of $2,762,364,000 at the end of 1968 compared with $2,564,752,000 a year 
earlier. Their holdings of mortgages amounted to $2,235,116,000 or 81 p.c. of total assets. 
To finance their investments, these companies had borrowed $1,780,089,000 or 64 p.c. of 
their total funds by the sale of debentures and $449,544,000 from deposit accounts. 


At the end of 1968, company and guaranteed funds of trust companies in the DBS 
survey were $4,971,582,000 compared with $4,352,864,000 a year earlier, an increase of 
14 p.c. Trust companies, while not specializing in mortgage financing to the same extent 
as loan companies, in recent years have been putting a high proportion of their funds into 
these investments with the result that mortgages were 55 p.c. of their assets at the end of 
1968 compared with 48 p.c. five years earlier. The trust companies had $3,207,119,000 of 
term certificates outstanding and $1,223,976,000 deposit accounts in December 1968, 
accounting for 89 p.c. of total funds. About one half of the demand or savings deposits 
were in chequable accounts. There is considerable variety among the trust companies 
and a few have developed a substantial short-term business, raising funds by issuing 
certificates for terms as short as thirty days and also operating as lenders in the money 
market. Nevertheless, it remains true that the main business of the trust companies in 
their intermediary role, as of the mortgage loan companies, is to channel savings into mort- 
gages and other long-term investments. In addition, trust companies, as of Dec. 31, 
1967, had $14,386,000,000 under administration in estate, trust and agency accounts. 

More complete and up-to-date financial information may be found in quarterly 
balance sheet statements published by the DBS and the Bank of Canada, the reports of 
the Superintendent of Insurance on Loan and Trust Companies and the reports of pro- 
vincial supervisory authorities. 


20.—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Trust Companies (Company and 
Guaranteed Funds), 1963-68 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Assets 
Demand deposits, incl. cash and foreign currency 71 86 98 88 93 119 
Investments— 
Investments in Canadian Securities— 

HOC Oralllers are iarstoratarinere ste ste siete eistetater state telereccnmn 318 385 387 438 455 517 

Sei Ven MUGEN Engn bse cons sapcaduels 2osconseonte 154 168 195 229 285 285 

Municipal tet cc cme cet iterctxc mints temteteteet 114 138 126 127 111 120 

Sales finance and commercial paper........- 135 183 208 195 149 229 

Term deposits with chartered banks........ Me ce ne 72 170 190 

Term deposits with trust and mortage com- 

AEST ec a en COOt anh aoe En ttagrne Onaoe 3 < fs 18 14 28 
Corporation bonds and debentures.........- 170 198 219 240 291 320 
Gollaterabloanss. tut). orn cidine J ateerie ee 123 102 108 120 115 142 

Morteeeet ee 

OANS UNG ETE NIELA: tA sets. Sen om mete olcrauelacrciahtrats 493 506 546 

Conventional mortgage loans..............+- } 1,108 1,449 1,075 { 1,677 1,908 2,176 
Investments in Canadian preferred and common 

BATES Mere tos cei cio a sigs eater em nena 65 67 75 83 85 97 
Investments in foreign securities............... 4 6 5 14 23 22 
Investments in subsidiary and affiliated com- : 

DEUCES te 6 easy asi Ws cs cjoats he gate eR aE 10 18 19 30 32 56 
Interest, rents and other receivables!............ LG a if 24 38 42 
Real estate and equipment.............-....+00- 36 43 46 46 52 53 
@UHEMASSELG cass nce cee cis sie lente sere elmer ae terete 18 19 27 29 26 30 

Totals, Assets! (02,5. Rie 2,321 2,860 3,488 3, $23 4,352 4,972 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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20.—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Trust Companies (Company and 
Guaranteed Funds), 1963-68—concluded 


Item 1963 
Liabilities 

Demand and Savings Deposits— 

ROG UI Oe eters en paar eb nicole ot eaten 450 

BRS R ERATE tag en tn 0 yo saicionstsvosusraish usshopaose 360 
Term Deposits— 

‘DARGES SPO tle cc ac i A ee ee ne ee 

APNG LO ERS VORIG 0 da ce tteiss cic Pct isteiaaaae atte 1,299 

BIVOUSIINY SATB hia csi ens sania ae ols couaeale 
[ayn al Foe Sie ERS Oe Pais CS See ee ee 2 
Short-term loans and notes payable............. 6 
Debts owing parent and affiliated companies.... } 4 
Interest, dividends, taxes and other payables!... 


Shareholders’ Equity 


MORRIE PAI US, tebe ieee ae cee cs vous duise sete 71 
Haren nen tiLCSOLVed fA 47. c-ci0 wane 4 ange cin a'9 Gs Os, oy 5 
Beer VO LHD Rc en cn nels cenne care eine ase i 
Net accruals, payables and retained earnings!.... 15 
ROePOINed CATHINGS. were a. ete citcar to etek 
Totals, Liabilities and Shareholders’ 
LULL ORE Sane anne do appa SBepe SOSreb 2,321 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1 Prior to 1966, total assets exclude dividends, accrued interest and other receivables; these receivables are 
netted against the combined liability items, interest, dividends and other payables, and retained earnings. 


21. Revenues and Expenses of Trust Companies, 1966-68 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


Revenues 


Pune TOO PNUCHA. Sopa a tiEt . fo Sed. pun Soins oe ePasy Se weg wuiereterslae co's aaa 


POtAIS, RCVEMUES 25 20a cos Been Fe ees caer PATE oe PEN as Eats 


DTA T TES 10 aR a Se nt aii EAE Si ia Sa eae a earner 


MONET BLOM Se BN Sate dtifescss\sicle Stete atela Me whe Aes alas dno b ialetaictaiahet etary ina Fiat emmyers 
MEESEIG GLEE. BGs on sc cine eta racism ede sole carey eee eu Wie eo Mined aes 
IAL E ST AG Ns oc SOE cigtavd 6 gn Mlatafe oie ytiaeh VeMhd ale oyae nds Sider ese aan esti 

Ppt ais TER CISOS) in) ie. Ce ote ate, a oe ee ree ot ta 
PRR cle petal lent 1 Beach toca Bieue aie actaters jahick ita. agar b ea testes Sasisatinas 


1966 1967 1968 
221 257 302 
4 4 5 
TL 81 92 
11 10 8 
307 352 407 
160 190 234 
3 3 3 
_ 1 1 
16 15 16 
109 119 128 
288 328 382 
19 24 Wind Fort 4 
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22,—Assets, Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity of Mortgage Loan Companies, 1963-68 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 
Assets 
Demand deposits, incl. cash and foreign currency 20 63 54 32 38 61 
Investments— 3 
Investments in Canadian Securities— 
ec ere ets weirs ee titles tte viere “eee eeeresiaei 107 120 117 125 133 122 
(PROVINCIAL. Goo dhe Ge ae ars tete tere iey = oteeo le eee 35 42 39 44 49 47 
Municipal isenescctee- meee elise nortan 8 11 10 10 10 8 
Sales finance and commercial paper......... 4 8 2 1 11 12 
Term deposits with chartered banks........ Ps 3e age 5 17 30 
Term deposits with trust and mortgage com- 

DANICS MW ern vais Oris ac siete tiesto resist Ag ye ag 5 5 5 
Corporation bonds and debentures.........- 25 26 31 24 28 31 
@ollateral Loans: boc... acer ire siteaserstettenrel 13 13 20 22 21 25 

Be de NHI 128 130 152 
Mosmsatunder INA Si iy. ete nicer sfayevel eles etererats 
Conventional mortgage loans...............- 1, 188 1,492 1,839 { 1,820 1,943 2,083 
Investments in Canadian preferred and common / 
slides S46. iy 02.012 cae cntone dente malls aceite te 52 56 55 58 68 71 
Investments in foreign securities............... 4 4 4 4 5 5 
Investments in subsidiary and affiliated com- 

HD) LEAVES sesyvsy vero see taper een eloyoyafoion- Tele ois eto tererevar Neloheate 43 50 201! 195 208 214 
Interest, rents and other receivables?............ 22 24 26 
Real estate and equipment...................55. 36 42 51 59 61 60 
Other ‘assets :s.%.52.cerer ote sees Sata ee 8 10 15 16 21 24 

Totals, ASSCts2. 5 ...cc eet sat cas eben 1,544 1,936 2,438 2,570 2,772 2.976 
Liabilities 
Demand and Savings Deposits— 
CHICO (IIa riiguna. identi dhiouodnr CGuooRmoonGnr 139 155 162 165 152 157 
INOn=CHEG WING so. dese eo are ctre eve recet sist burbs piel sielete 121 166 203 219 246 293 
Term Deposits— 
Under (DUOAL Eo nn oe nogtnd Sade oe aboe oH On a6 \ 27 43 44 
OMSitOs bs nee oe USbEpBoawons doseacoouE< 995 1,182 1,372 834 959 1,092 
OVEUSIK VEATSs aac cone peice cree eerie mee } 625 649 647 
3 USL ORNS Poe wis eis cen ence ete Soa ae erersterte mtr 22 25 63 69 64 42 
Short-term loans and notes payable............. 36 108 125 95 79 80 
Debts owing parent and affiliated companies.... 176 179 180 
a? 16 46 2241 
Interest, dividends, taxes, and other payables?. . 59 65 87 
Shareholders’ Equity 
Gapital Merduup as vecceraatte were cease ee kee 80 107 123 123 133 136 
Investment reserves) vac Gide cc cece os teeae ) 30 37 42 
87 93 : 
TVeSeEVe Une no cis peciieet Mono eet eee 95 112 122 
‘ ; ; 166 
Net accruals, payables, and retained earnings?. . 47 54 . = = a 
Wetsined: caminga oe nese ree eee 6a oe | 53 54 54 
Totals, Liabilities and Shareholders’| 
Hgultiy3 icone Shossskore sete 1,544 1,936 2,438 2,570 2,772 2,976 


p 1 The increase over the previous year is caused by changes in inter-company accounts of affiliated companies. 
rior to 1966, total assets exclude dividends, accrued interest and other receivables; these receivables are netted 
against the combined liability items, interest, dividends and other payables and retained earnings. 
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23.—Revenues and Expenses of Mortgage Loan Companies, 1966-68 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1966 1967 1968 
Revenues 
Bemerentedtnodar, Fume, 106), J. SVLONO Tae, Wet to vials 163 173 189 
AR PP Rs i ee EAA sing, Shel 88 dt Pads eye Soc S " 7 10 
SCN Br CO MMUSS IOUS eer 4.08. Sa 2 e ine eine ERR RRR. Pe me 1 1 1 
BichicnreneHuens hes aesictt. ees Mees ee DOT) Bai Ley O Blige 26 25 26 
Retals MR eventiesne-c ee et ee A 197 206 226 
Expenses 
| USERS ag ene ode. a | Ns heen laa emma temo semieumecae nm ere aaa 109 118 131 
BC DECCIS DOU S wah easel td oe wh. Wy as ts arcs daudiows # Makerere. 2 2 2 
ERG (he) aR, Oe Ap ie Me Re che he et eed ae 1 1 1 
vee) ea kore RE ENA PES EE Re aN eR on sclera reer en 13 13 16 
BEUACE CXICNSCS ban RRE sar fot DAN ates Gy hs aie ee eee ee oe 48 44 48 
ED OCRISS EXPETISES sj cee os Meee eee Te ee 173 178 198 
BU SDAD COS Ue cat itee Mees yids pA ea os ete Sete ee eee eee 24 28 28 


| 


: 


Subsection 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed Money-Lenders* 


| Small loans companies and money-lenders are subject to the Small Loans Act (RSC 
1952, c. 251, as amended by SC 1956, c. 46). This Act, first passed in 1939, sets maximum 
charges on personal cash loans not in excess of $1,500 and is administered by the Depart- 
tment of Insurance. Lenders not licensed under the Act may not charge more than 1 p.c. 
‘per month. Those wishing to make small loans at higher rates must be licensed each year 
by the Minister of Finance under the Small Loans Act. The Act allows maximum rates, 
including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month on unpaid balances not exceeding $300, 
1 p.c. per month on the portion of unpaid balances exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000 
and one half of 1 p.c. on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. Loans in excess of 
$1,500 are not regulated and lenders operating entirely above this limit and the larger 
loans of licensed lenders are thus exempt from the Act. Nor does the Act regulate charges 
for the instalment financing of sales. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the Act applied only to loans 
of $500 or less and the maximum rate was 2 p.c. per month. 


At the end of 1967, there were five small loans companies and 71 money-lenders licensed 
under the Act. Small loans companies are incorporated by special Acts of the Parliament of 
Canada, the first of them commencing business in 1928; the money-lenders include pro- 
vincially incorporated companies and a few partnerships and individuals. Many of the 
small loans companies and money-lenders are affiliated with other financial institutions, 
principally Canadian sales finance companies and United States finance or loan companies, 
and these subsidiary companies account for a high proportion of the total business of 
licensed lenders. The affiliations with sales finance companies reflect the close relation- 


* Prepared by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada in co-operation with the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada. 
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ship between instalment financing and the consumer loan business. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics publishes quarterly balance sheets for sales finance and consumer 
loan companies as a whole and does not attempt to distinguish the two groups within 
the industry.* 

The subsidiary small loans companies and money-lenders obtain most of their funds 
through their parent companies. A few of the larger companies have supplemented their 
bank loans by selling short-term paper in the market but the amount has been small com- 
pared with the short-term market borrowing of the sales finance companies. The smaller 
independent companies rely mainly on their shareholders and on borrowing from the — 
chartered banks. B 

The annual figures of assets and liabilities given in Table 24 for 1964-67 are from the : | 


Department of Insurance report.* ¥ 


°o4,—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1964-67 


Assets and Liabilities 1964 1965 1966 1967 q 

> | 

| 

$ $ $ $ | 

| 

WETS fe Se OMA RD Gr EEDRSM 0d OOO OU NTE MEEOCSO 797,271,316 | 899,510,592 | 995,273, 267 1,042,901,678 

Siaall loans balances. s.. sciengetoris cries ete her s-i 575,126,976 | 627,526,360 | 647,887,126 635,822,357 

Balances, large loans and other contracts............ 203,473,461 | 238,469,695 | 311,984,099 372,603,457 

ec) eet Se ene Bdons ara cb aritin. cb onm ano 6,546, 620 10,602,031 10,432, 107 11,604,924 

(OMe ees See OE Oras eae oan en naan pacedodair 12,124, 259 22,912, 506 24,969,935 22,870,940 
Bla BIN GhES Het csr ekens dete Screener oteneee ect 797,271,316 | 899,510,592 | 995,273,267 1, 042, 901, 678 
Borrowedemoney. siemens ee esto oe ee ease Galea 647,138,005 | 728,802,326 | 799,454,035 823, 137,246 
Reserves for losses; ; de. <amine se rae eee re ers 17,895, 299 19, 843, 853 24,380,272 25,893,727 
Paidenp capitals reese sen acne cheer ete tree a 49,044, 248 51,749, 884 50,687 274 50,795,964 

Surplus paid in by shareholders............-.. P 443 ,370 5,443,994 7,702,743 8, 702,743 
Blarned Surplugwe in. cs moe eee ee ere ticen be 37,671, 201 38,817,315 46, 246, 460 54, 631, 858 

(doa Ree CR REE fon Oh. Bade Sunn S oe | 45,079,198 54,853, 220 66, 802, 483 79,740,140 


There was little change in 1967 compared with 1966 in the amount of small loans _ 
business done by the combined companies. Small loans made to the public during the | 
year numbered 1,470,272 as against 1,493,212 in 1966, a drop of about 1.5 p.c.; the amount | 
of such loans increased from $73,508,887 to $877,197,604, about 0.4 p.c. The average 
small loan made was about $597 in 1967 and $585 in 1966. At the end of the year, small _ 
loans outstanding numbered 1,253,764 for an amount of $635,822,356, or an average of | 
cae per loan; comparable figures for 1966 were 1,287,748, $647 ,887,121 and $503, respec- 
tively. 

Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and 
before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts increased from — 
$32,695,170 in 1966 ($17,588,584 being the profit on small loans and $15,106,586 the profit 
on business other than small loans) to $34,767,811 in 1967 ($15,493,481 being the profit — 
on small loans and $19,274,330 the profit on other business). 


Subsection 3.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act — 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.t That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Cana- 


*See Business Financial Statistics (Catalogue No. 61-006). More complete data on the business of licensed — 
lenders are given in the Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada on Small Loans Companies and Money- 
Lenders for the year ended Dee. 31, 1967 (Catalogue No. In 3-4/1967). 

_ _ | The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 
in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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dian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 

redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 


On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard. 

For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium in New York. 

Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 

the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 

with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 

Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 


From 1915 to the end of 1917, fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 

and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From 

Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- 

change rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it 
went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month the pound sterling 
depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* in New York of 
80.5 cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933 both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile, 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 

On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.024 
and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
controlf in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.11 for the 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 


t The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to 1952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately half 
as great as that of the pound sterling. 

Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.10} and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.00 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.104 for United States funds. Sterling 
was quoted at $3.07% and $3.08% on the basis of the New York cross rate. 

On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign ex- 
change rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for 
foreign exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control 
until Dee. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 
May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 923 cents in terms of United States currency. This 
action was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in accord- 
ance with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada 
undertook to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p.c. on either side 
of the established par value. The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from 
January 1959 to December 1968 are shown in Table 25. 


25.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1959-68 


Norz,—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 

VENUATY citi ts ean: 96.69 | 95.81 | 99.29 | 104.50 | 107.71 | 108.02 | 107.38 | 107.46 | 107.95 | 108.47 
Rebruaryiste ia. ..-ueeh oe 97.49 | 95.17 | 98.96 | 104.88 | 107.76 | 108.00 | 107.58 | 107.63 | 108.06 | 108.73 
Marcher. sascncanmtorn Sat 96.98 | 95.09 | 98.73 | 104.94 | 107.80 | 108.05 | 108.11 | 107.62 | 108.20 | 108.49 
yA oy be RAMEN Gere ONG & 96.35 | 96.29 | 98.89 | 104.98 | 107.68 | 108.09 | 107.92 | 107.70 | 108.24 | 108.01 
May: 2251-3 220caRiaehios Be 96.29 | 97.81 | 98.75 | 108.23 | 107.72 | 108.09 | 107.95 | 107.67 | 108.21 | 107.79 
TUNG ee. eee eer or 95.88 | 98.23 | 100.55 | 108.79 | 107.82 | 108.09 | 108.23 | 107.65 | 108.04 | 107.68 
lysates cute daertee tate 95.74 | 97.84 | 103.41 | 107.89 | 107.97 | 108.18 | 108.35 | 107.48 | 107.78 | 107.36 
AAUPUSG: wt shes Acute 95.44 | 96.98 | 103.15 | 107.76 | 108.29 | 107.87 | 107.84 | 107.51 107.58 | 107.26 
Septembers,...c...0..5ehn 95.16 | 97.25 | 103.08 | 107.68 | 107.98 | 107.61 | 107.64 | 107.62 | 107.53 | 107.30 
October...... ...........] 94.77 | 97.85 | 103.03 | 107.60 | 107.79 | 107.53 | 107.51 | 107.93 | 107.33 | 107.27 
Novemlberiiia- ma) eee 95.03 | 97.67 | 103.57 | 107.68 | 107.76 | 107.39 | 107.49 | 108.20 | 107.51 | 107.30 
Decent ber errr tee 95.12 | 98.24 | 104.27 | 107.60 | 107.93 | 107.46 | 107.58 | 108.31 | 108.02 | 107.81 

Annual Average..... 95.90 | 96.97 | 101.32 | 106.89 | 107.85 | 107.86 | 107.80 | 107.73 | 107.87 | 107.75 
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26.—Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1959-68 


Norr.—Holdings comprise gold, U.S. dollars and short-term securities of the U.S. Government held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, other government accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Year Gold act Total Year Gold wean Total 
a ee 959.61 909.6 | 1,869.21 || 1964............. 1,025.7 | 1,648.6 | 2,674.38 
“Tae ees 885.3 943.9 | 1'829.2 || 1965............. 1'150.8 1513.7 | 2°664.53 
a eee ee 946.2 | 1,109.6 | 2055.8 || 1966............. 1/045.6 | 1.190.3 | 2'935.93 
ase ert 708.5 | 1,830.9 | 2'539.42 || 1967............. 1014.9 | 12252.9 | 2°267.88 
fp ESOT 817.2 | 1,777.8 | 2;595.02 || 1968............. 863.1 | 1/963.7 | 2°826.83 


1 On Oct. 1, 1959, $62,500,000 representing the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota was transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund. 2 Includes the proceeds of a drawing equivalent to U.S. $300,000,000 which 
was made from the International Monetary Fund in June 1962 and which was outstanding at year-end. The amount 
of Canada’s net obligation to the International Monetary Fund was $275,700,000 at Dec. 31, 1962 and $196,000,000 at 
Dec. 31, 1963. 3 Canada’s net creditor position with the International Monetary Fund was $60,000,000 at 
aes cE abs Fiala a at Dec. 31, 1965, $263,500,000 at Dec. 31, 1966, $248,300,000 at Dec. 31, 1967 and $21,200,000 
at Dec. 31, 1968. 


Subsection 4.—The Bond Market 


Sales of Canadian Bonds.—Canadian borrowers, government and corporate, 
raised a net total of $4,337,000,000 on the bond market in 1967. This is the largest 
amount in the five-year period shown in Table 27. Both national savings and business 
gross fixed capital formation showed little change from the level attained in 1966. A 
decrease in the value of physical change in inventories was balanced by the improvement 
in the current account with non-residents. Government deficits, and investment outlays 
of business greatly in excess of savings from retained earnings and depreciation, necessitated 
recourse to the bond market. 


Increased expenditures of governments, including capital outlays, almost doubled the 
size of the combined deficit on a national accounts basis from that incurred by the sector 
in the previous year, exclusive of the transactions of the Canada Pension Plan and the 
Quebec Pension Plan. Excess funds from these pension plans were made available to the 
provinces through the Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund and the Quebec Deposit 
and Investment Fund. CPP series bonds purchased by the former fund in 1967 amounted 
to $669,000,000, while the Quebec agency increased its investment portfolio by about 
$164,000,000, mostly in bonds of the Province of Quebec, out of deposits of the Quebec 
Pension Plan. Rising capital investment projects of government business enterprises and 
higher provincial lending for industrial development, residential construction and farm 
credit necessitated additional borrowings, as did the assumption by some provinces of the 
financing of municipal activities. 


The Government of Canada increased its bonds outstanding in 1967 by 4 p.c. or 
approximately $300,000,000 each of treasury bills, marketable bonds and non-marketable 
bonds. Business borrowings were made mostly for capital investment, although holdings 
of liquid assets were also increased. 


The trend toward higher interest rates continued from the spring of 1967. The long- 
term average yield on Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities rose from 
5.40 p.c. to 5.76 p.c. over the year. Short-term money market rates also rose but, since 
most of the rise took place in the last quarter, for most of 1967 there was a larger differential 
between short-term and long-term rates than had existed in 1966. 


There was a net retirement of $9,000,000 in finance and loan company short-term paper, 
while other short-term commercial paper increased by $50,000,000. These changes com- 
pare with increases in 1966 of $93,000,000 and $31,000,000, respectively. Bank loans to 
business increased in 1967 as did net issues of corporate preferred and common stocks. 
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Bonds Outstanding.—Total government and business bonds outstanding at the 
end of 1967 amounted to $56,449,000,000, an increase of 8 p.c. over 1966 and of 29 p.c. 
since 1963. In the 1963-67 period, the largest increase was one of 52 p.c. in the bonded debt 
of provincial governments. This increase includes issues held in the Canada Pension Plan 
Investment Fund and the Quebec Deposit and Investment Fund since the inception of the 
plans in 1966. Corporate bonds outstanding increased by 47 p.c. and municipal govern- 
ment bonds by 37 p.c. between 1963 and 1967. Except for institutional bonds, the rate 
of increase accelerated in the latter year. 


27.—Canadian Bonds Outstanding as at Dec. 31, 1963-67, and Annual Changes in Bonds 
and in Short-Term Paper Outstanding 
Nore.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; institutional bonds exclude 
bonds payable in Canadian dollars of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and certain foreign 


governments, amounting to $63,000,000, $65,000,000, $84,000,000, $102,000,000 and $120,000,000 in the years 1963-67, 
respectively. Source: Bank of Canada Statistical Summary 1967 Supplement, pp. 87 and 97. 


| 
Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 


Bonds Outstanding Dee. 31 , 


$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 


Government of Canada... .,..sme.+ at cea eee 20,276 20,733 20,681 21,111 22,011 
Provincialeovernmentesesse cere nae ene 10.200 11,150 11,883 13,410 15, 484 
Munieipal government i. 02) Stent terete nial 4,761 5,214 5,477 5, 983 6,539 
Gorporata heh eo. Wee enh ee eee 8,234 9,054 10,356 11,298 12,079 
Enstitablonal... cseactenus ees ats.cinnt erie teteeeee 269 278 295 310 336 

Totals cbs cajeiad. bales DAR eee denen 43,740 46,429 48,692 52,112 56,449 


Changes in Bonds Outstanding and in Short-Term Paper! 


$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 


Bonds— 

Government of Canadat &. Saseaneen see eee 827 457 —52 430 900 
Treasury bills........ Bo grea sie ee eee 76 —100 10 20 285 
Marketable ponds arsine cce eee His 55 — 395 57 310 
Non-marketable bonds...................... Ar9 502 333 853 808 

Provincial governmentins. 9... ota oer de eee ee 1,152 950 733 1,527 2,074 

Municipal sovernment): sa. v- aac aden akie 398 453 263 506 556 

Corporate io, oss neat «can oem tenon ne meat 428 820 1,302 942 781 

Institutional a%.acuccuarasaasilee Ga Rte eae eee 33 9 17, 15 26 

Totals;'Bonds).2 ei A eee ae ee 2,838 2,689 2,263 3,420 4,337 
Short-Term Paper— 
Corporate— 
Finance and loan company paper............. 166 259 —162 93 ==) 
Other short-term paper...............+s00-s: —43 46 —120 BL 50 
Totals, Short-Term Paper............... 123 305 —282 124 41 
Totals, Bonds and Short-Term Paper. 2,961 2,994 1,981 3,544 4,378 


1 Changes in bonds outstanding do not agree with Bank of Canada figures on net new issues due to takeovers, 
bankruptcies, etc. 


Distribution of Bond Holdings.—Table 28 shows the estimated distribution as at 
Dec. 31, 1967 of government and corporate bonds among the major purchasers of securities. 
Governments and the financial institutions specified in the table held one half of the 
total; of the remainder, non-residents held 19 p.e. and all other residents held 30 p.c. 
Of the 30 p.c., however, 11 p.c. was made up of holdings by persons of Canada Savings 
Bonds. The largest identified holders of bonds were chartered banks with 10 p.c. of the 
total, life insurance companies with 9 p.c. and trusteed pension plans with 8 p.c. 


Ee 
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28.—Estimated Distribution of Bond Holdings, as at Dec. 31, 1967 


Nors.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; ‘‘other’’ bonds include 
bonds of religious and other institutions; and a small amount of foreign bonds payable in Canadian dollars; short- 
_ term commercial borrowing is excluded. Source: Bank of Canada Statistical Summary, pp. 840, 926 and 927. 


Government | Provincial Municipal Corporate Pics 
Holder of Canada | Government | Government | and Other Total of 
Bonds Bonds Bonds Bonds Total 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
FSAI OLAV ATAGR choca g vices sale +o 3,807 — _ 270 4,077 7.2 
@hartered’' banks................ 4,630 343 348 605 5,926 10.5 
Government of Canada......... 814 1,131! -- _ 1,945 3.4 
Provincial governments......... 475 1,951 271 236 2,933 5.2 
Municipal governments.......... 61 143 675 50 929 1.6 
Life insurance companies........ 410 1,142 720 2,741 5,013 8.9 
Other insurance companies...... 633 497 176 329 1,635 2.9 
Quebec savings banks........... 35 58 29 32 154 0.3 
Trust and loan companies....... 588 335 123 317 1,363 2.4 
Trusteed pension plans.......... 284 2,368 697 1,207 4,556 8.1 
All other resident............... 9, 6052 3,509 2,000 2,097 Dou 30.5 
Bros crenic ent... Sek Bee tes 669 4,007 | 1,500 4,531 10,707 19.0 
All Holders............ 22,011 15,484 6,539 12,415 56,449 100.0 
1 Held by the Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund. 2 Includes Canada Savings Bonds of $6,319,000,000. 
Corporations and other businesses, churches, charities and other associations were made eligible to purchase Canada 


Savings Bonds for the first time with the 1967-68 series. 
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Section 1.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to $84,805,000,000 at the end 
of 1967, an increase of $7,981,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business in 
force, expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year, 


was 10.4 p.c. in 1967. 


In Force 
at Beginning 

Year of Year 

$’000,000 

LOO Mate toate Sete ee 8 MeO See Ssh danse eekanals Meee 6,157 
Ds) SAMIR ciate 5.5 Oe ORE ce 1 E.s MAR oc AO ee 6,221 
LOAN weirs ete hrs « Se aig eee Ore eee a ee TS Re: 6,776 
ID Ane) eden ht ee St ee ES 2 9,140 
1D Ob see, pew £09.37: Sara rer eR er REN ERO na As 14,409 
LEO Se RP IO ee AA a Re hn co ee GRR tit 5 23,135 
EON Fs a sceateraintnls enter vga Nien sae Ae Tate ete ins OS Ee 40, 874 
pDGlitsi phere +... estes 23.) ach .aaltelee? 44,649 
FOZ ae a5 vie « - CURRIER A renee RECESS U SSSR LAVAS. COREE 48, 284 
EN Sr dcondsl stan aa Sete eee any os etter. teeter eee ear, eee 52, 233 
NSE ite Be RN tse axh og ns xgsat ages’ vic Rod ye sues a eB) abakos inven 56, 804 
“HLL aa Ree ame steel he Barns Se phonies take ME a 62,672 
RAE Oe ae RS ay Rc AS) ature cat eak aces ae ae 69, 656 
BOT e da tate ts AE aes See ea ARATE BST E BX>, Beak 76, 824 


Increase 
in Force for 
the Year 


Per- 
centage 
Gain 


$000,000 


335 

38 

200 

612 
1,337 
2,317 
3,775 
3, 685 
3,949 
4,571 
5, 868 
6,984 
7,168 
7,981 


5.4 
0.6 
2.9 
6.7 
9.3 
10.0 
9.2 
8.1 
8.2 
8.8 
10.3 
iat 
10.3 
10.4 


* Material in this Part, except as otherwise indicated, was prepared under the direction of the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. More detailed data are available in the annual reports of the Department of Insur- 


ance, 
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Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Table 1 summarizes insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies effected and 
amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1967. These data are presented according to 
supervising government authorities for the companies and societies concerned, and accord- 
ing to nationality of company or society. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government Authority 
and by Nationality of Company or Society, 1967 


Supervising Authority and | Insurance Glave! Nie pee 
Nationality of Company or Society Premiums Eiffected| meat 31 
; $000 $’000 $7000 $000 
Supervising Authority 
Federally Registered..................0020 cee cece ees 1,113,565 435,691 10, 635,087 85,989, 791 
Companies 1,093, 823 428, 629 10,391,372 84,804,957 
Societies. 025 905... 2. Snipers cic eee te erga) acetone 19,742 7,062 248,715 1,184,834 
Provincially Licensed Only.....................005- 87,791 35, 962 1,212, 468 6, 282, 681 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
(SOmmpanies tanta aceite isieciarveseveiseriaracrertcatetersistetere 68, 144 25, 858 864, 098 4,871,053 
SOCIETIES sac ckcccensnsys ots, sretresa taameyeteesde settle Sisiieiees siete cravat 4,918 3, 239 220,411 590, 092 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
GOMPAN ES sic coo 6 Sue eee oe anes brases 478 Spee ges ape enero terets 11,056 4,288 94,569 647,331 
SOCISbIES Hate nic Baw oe Gace: Soya ohce eRe aieetaeniee : 3,673 2,577 33,390 174,205 
Totals ..::.scca5 oso teons ie tore ore arr 1,201,356 471, 653 11,847,555 92,272,472 
Nationality of Company or Society 
Canadian Companies— 
Hederall ymegistened eekcvaeiietee aki eee ee nee 726,809 294,471 6,970,574 58, 444, 750 
Provainciallyidicensedtonly..4..12.-eee ct ene eee 79,201 30, 146 958, 667 5,518, 384 
Canadian Societies— 
ahederallive resis tered nema 9. eevee ial: ara 13,328 4,914 208, 139 902,548 
Provincially licensed onlyic gece a...) steele on aerare 8,590 5,816 253,801 764,297 
British Companies— 
Wadenallwiremistoredl.r sts -1tsesotacstee pene reeves 61, 459 12,976 674, 983 3,993,899 
Foreign Companies— 
Hoedemallivereg istered tir. .n.20. 40, cae eee ten erate eaters 305, 555 121,181 2,745,815 22,366, 308 
Foreign Societies— 
Bederallyjpregistered bigs) cine ce os costae ves welecere 6,414 2,148 35,577 282, 286 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


; The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has more than doubled since 1955. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 
include only those of companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for over 93 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 


1940-54 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 1168; and for 1955-59 in the 1967 e 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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2.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1960 and Annually 1961-67 


Nore.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, 


surance, excluded here, are given at pp. 1175-1177. 


Insurance in Force Dee. 31 


: New 
7 nsurance 
Year Effected Canadian 
during Year Companies 
$ $ 
BSSU Rie. Merch. 2... 13,906, 887 37, 838,518 
S890 p08. 20s... . 39, 802,956 135,218,990 
OD eee ste eaaiie as 67,729,115 267,151,086 
ik Baan concer 150,785,305 565, 667,110 
LP el el ae 630,110,900 1,664,348, 605 
a ee 884,749,748 || 4,319,370,209 
RAO. Se ewiccc. Ah 590, 205, 536 4,609, 213,977 
1950 eed x 1,798,864,211 || 10,756,249, 942 
EF eae agate ea 5, 692,587,763 || 30,418,380, 871 
0 eee 6,113, 480,078 || 83, 148,378,921 
CC rey 6, 027,069,888 || 35,907,032, 820 
Lis eee 6, 933,120,080 |) 39,135,221, 497 
PUGA. ..c Ak wed. 2 7, 802,504,767 || 43,209,488, 534 
LS See 8,967, 408,329 || 47,900, 424,908 
1966) osort oo 9,040, 333,979 || 52,622,094, 411 
2) dbpeeergs Appa 10,391,371,781 || 58,444,750, 160 


British 
Companies 


19,789,863 
31,613,730 
39,485,344 
47,816,775 
76, 883,090 


117,410,860 
145,603, 299 
342,878,530 
1,554, 844, 168 
1,778, 255,673 


2,040,700, 311 
2,328, 769,718 
2,706, 336,254 
3,070, 766,357 
3,521, 137,968 


3,993,899, 260 


Foreign 
Companies 


$ 


33, 643, 745 
81,591, 847 
124, 433, 416 
242,629,174 
915,793,798 


2,055, 502,125 
2,220, 505, 184 
4,646, 707,595 
12,675,749, 459 
13,362, 848, 638 


14, 285, 636,913 
15,339, 860,385 
16,756, 485, 863 
18, 684,766,954 
20,681, 132,082 


22,366,308, 042 


Total 


$ 


91,272,126 
248, 424, 567 
431,069,846 
856, 113, 059 

2,657,025, 493 


6,492, 283,194 
6,975,322, 460 
15,745, 836, 067 
44,648,974, 498 
48 , 284, 483, 232 


52, 283,370,044 
56, 803, 851,600 
62,672,310, 651 
69, 655, 958, 219 
76,824,364, 461 


84, 804,957, 462 
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p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; for 
dition, p. 1147. Statistics of fraternal society in- 


Insurance 
in Force 
per 
Capita 


$ 


21.45 
51.98 
81.32 
122.51 
310.55 


636.00 
612.89 
1,148.33 
2,498.54 
2,647.47 


2,810.81 
3,000.57 
3,248.95 
3,545.92 
3,838.34 


4,156.09 


1 Based on official estimates of population. 


3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1965-67 


Item 


Canadian Companies— 


New policies effected during year 
Policies in force Dec. 31 
Policies ceased by death or maturity 


Insurance premiums 
Claims incurred! 


British Companies— 


New policies effected during year 
Policies in force Dec. 31 
Policies ceased by death or maturity 


Insurance premiums 
Claims incurred! 


Foreign Companies— 


New policies effected during year 
Policies in force Dec. 31 
Policies ceased by death or maturity 


Insurance premiums 
Claims incurred! 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


1965 1966 1967 
a a No. 408, 403 409 , 923 417/885 
$ 5, 868,615,959 | 5,805,493, 952 6,970,574, 222 
No. 5,471,733 5, 536, 126 5, 602,524 
$ | 47,900, 424,908 | 52,622,094,411 | 58,444,750, 160 
eGo anos No. 62,166 62,395 63,172 
$ 243,837,741 259, 295, 000 284, 243,678 
640, 358, 269 686, 322,516 726,809,318 
252,523,784 268,516, 114 294, 471) 357 
Saas No. 37,421 39,742 44,368 
$ 523, 734, 283 659, 761, 522 674,982, 834 
No. 323,461 339, 026 356, 499 
$ 3,070, 766,357 | 3,521, 137,968 3,993,899, 260 
oe «i No. 2,429 2,319 2,395 
$ 10,291,362 10,337,124 13,046, 245 
49,183,327 54,743,097 61, 458, 629 
10, 468, 423 10,614,922 12,976,394 
ee tots No. 239,997 239, 280 257,307 
$ 2,575,058,087 | 2,575,078, 505 2,745,814, 725 
No. 4,513,610 4,437,105 4,386,789 
$ | 18,684, 766,954 | 20,681, 182,082 | 22,366,308,042 
amenivers No. 69,701 68 , 822 73, 872 
$ 101,030,110 109,037,796 116,415, 282 
272,656, 430 291,769, 583 305, 555,478 
105, 156, 253 112, 431, 333 121, 181, 216 
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3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1965-67—concluded 


Item 


All Companies— , 
New policies effected during year...........-...-++.-0+- 


Policiesun forces ees .o lan senihereciseretts iter tte erterie eaters 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................5. 


TMSULANCe PLeMMNS tee fetta Pree rae ee ene reree 
@latins incurred! st. 20. pian tecth tee a a= ae eae 


1965 


685, 821 

8,967, 408, 329 
10,308, 804 

69, 655, 958, 219 
134, 296 

355, 159,213 
962,148,026 
368, 148, 460 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


1966 


688, 945 

9, 040,333,979 
10,312, 257 

76, 824,364,461 
133/536 

378, 669,920 
1,032; 835, 196 
391,562,369 


1967 


719,560 
10,391,371, 781 
10,345,812 
84,804, 957, 462 
139, 439 
413,705, 205 
1,093, 823, 425 
428,628, 967 


4.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 
Companies under Federal Registration, 1965-67 


New Policies Effected 


Year, Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company 


No. Amount 
$ 
1965 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian hs loravatateiave Tash aveisree ce eters 404,929 3,692,745, 720 
British Sine te nee © Fe Heaee ee 37,253 467,740, 163 
HOreIen arctan aac emt c 225,399 1,769,815,012 
Industrial Policies— 
@Ganidian es Pee cemmactn ce — _— 
ritishs 2st eet ek — — 
HONGO: tree aeteras isace meee ste avs 10,618 6,151,518 
1966 
Ordinary Policies— 
Cafiauianst ss css ese tees « fs 406,893 | 3,950,297, 199 
Bris be prcrade me aeias Cacia ise 39,567 523,664,018 
doy Gestetner! 228,246 1,918, 272,049 
industrial Policies— 
Canadian lice eee eal mene: _ = 
BEitishinses erase eee — ~: 
Oreign acca Anne vae i cnites 7,942 4,596,398 
1967 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian’ haQsaansaaact es dee 414,655 | 4,295,982,701 
British she cwsaa ata et aaea oes 44,215 621,402,311 
HOreign tee. js. econ eee ee 236, 807 2,087, 205,627 
Industrial Policies— 
Ganadinn) ps. eee Men eee — = 
British FoFaraietsia Cte elect eens Arata an iS — = 
ORGIZ aaccas eae e ee ee 17,913 10,312,440 


Average 
Amount 


Policies in Force Dec. 31 


No. 


5,339,451 
298822 
2,816,398 


107,529 
23,823 
1,677,608 


5,410, 244 
315,351 
2,848, 634 


100, 208 
22,771 
1,569,026 


5, 482, 060 


333,884 
2,890,330 


93,976 
21,653 
1,477,254 


hve 
mount 
Amount pen 
Policy 
$ $ 
28,309, 185,739 5,302 
2,608,387, 526 8,729 


10,338, 608, 829 3,671 


59,941,506 557 
2/834; 069 119 
694; 414, 184 414 


30, 188, 492, 997 
2/920, 731,302 
11,195,385,577 | 3,930 


56, 923, 263 568 
2,677,936 118 
662,382,309 422 
32, 228,397,857 5,879 
3,300, 589, 288 9, 885 
12,137,062, 430 4,199 
54,047,828 575 
2,527,557 117 

638, 691,908 432 
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5.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1965-67 


Year and 
Nationality of Company 


Sana IAn eR 2 Oe. AAR 


EIGISD Oot fe oe ek ts AN ks 


In Force Dee. 31 


Effected 

Policies Amount Policies | Certificates 

No. $ No. No. 
3,474 | 2,175,870, 239 24,753 14, 215, 563 
168 55,994,120 816 339, 855 
3,980 799,091,562 19,604 5,392,121 
3,030 | 1,855,196, 753 25,674 15,045,710 
175 136, 097, 504 904 371,761 
3,092 652,210,058 19,445 5,894, 430 
3,230 | 2,674,591,521 26,488 16,767,502 
153 53, 580, 523 962 415,639 
2,587 648, 296, 658 19,205 6,332,388 


Amount 


Average 
Amount per 
Certificate 


19,531,297, 663 
459, 544, 762 
7,651, 743,941 


22,376,678, 151 
597,728,730 
8, 823,364, 196 


26,162,304, 475 
690, 782, 465 
9,590, 553,704 


6.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1965-67 


1965 
Type of Insurer Policies | Policies | Death || Policies 
Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed 
to minated per to 
Risk |by Death| 1,000 Risk 
No. No. No. 
All companies, 
DLS WT I a 8, 410, 880 48,932} 5.8 || 8,538,984 
All companies, 
industrial........... 1,884,620 28,564; 15.2 || 1,764,530 
Fraternal benefit 
OCLEDICS ». 5:<:n:s/aiapanee oa 500, 272 4,231) 8.5 506, 337 
LOLAIG ; 50s: 4- eases Pa 10,795,772 81,727; 7.6 ||10,809,851 


1966 
Policies | Death 
Ter- Rate 
minated per 
by Death} 1,000 
No. 
49,068) 5.7 
28,096) 15.9 
4,292) 8.5 
81,456) 7.5 


Policies | Polic: 


No. 
8,668, 603 51 
1,655,985| 27 


499,099 4 


10,823, 687 82 


Ter- 
minated 


Risk |by Death] 1,000 
No. 


1967 


Death 
Rate 
per 


ies 


,048] 5.9 


,082} 16.4 
,264] 8.5 


,394| 7.6 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 7 and 8 relate only to life insurance transacted by 


companies under federal registration. 


The figures for British and foreign companies 


apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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Y.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1965-67. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Canadian Companies 


Bonds coi eedadeilespeanaaird teehee eae oe eee OS er eared 
Stoches: cask nct bite ttn iccks tes nicerajergaeuanim opie radon ane need 
Montgage loans'on reallestate. (ee ndecmet. ««'c<terel selec sis) tevieiete 
Agreements on sale of real estate.............. 0. sees eee eens 
Ri@al, estates; ster cteeies erste sc. cierto ot tevere ieee. «ato ARH to ckea te ae 
Poliey: Loans Neraaeieiie cionas sstesouven siege cle ote Ce enaToR RN CeetO 
6:1) oe An os ee ec are SoS tee iA 
Investment income, due and accrued..................+.-00-- 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 

ZACLON, PLAN) <,.0.cexc seats s arava os SRO aera eae RAT are 
Assets in segregated funds (at market values)................ 
Other assets 5.4 >. 5 soso censecovagels. stexebuctreieke cies Me oo eet eice eee eae 


Outstanding claims under contracts...................ees000 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts.................. 
Segresated funds’... sci | eeeran ia evderat Seek aye eee 
Other: liabilities: 5,5: sciatica cae cater ee eres 


Surp lists: Macaig: Perec pees eee OS eee CeCe 
Capttalistock pata.cuprcerek cnc aatteemaels cas autiitne cco ode eee 


British Companies 


Assets in Canada?:.. co ...0 05 dae wos oe cco teen cen 
Bonds 


Mortgage loansion real estatesees: .e eee eee 
Real estate 


Cas Ae erretene ccs cavoote toe ek Cee eee Ro eae 
Investment income, due and accrued...............2..+2+-: 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Asgéts in segregated fundsto...u-comen ee ee ee 
Other assets 


Outstanding claims under contracts 
Segregated funds 
Other liabilities 


Foreign Companies 


Assets in Canada? 
Bonds. 
StOCK Sis. isis.0:0il tea imiaressraic cape a SA oe eee es eee 
Mortgage loans on real estate 
Real estate 


Cash 


1965 1966 
$ $ 

12,096,778, 697 | 12,853,858, 461 
4,995, 956,689 | 5,055,295, 120 
719, 432,914 783,982,471 
4, 987,262,755 | 5,455,331, 459 
6,510, 142 6,477,839 
368, 008, 580 410,050, 542 
546, 450, 107 633, 249, 139 
109, 753,225 86,033,933 
120,820,730 129; 192,283 
79,375, 563 84, 566, 767 
6, 850, 000 4, 550,000 
94,283,633 133,119,114 
62,074, 359 72,009,794 
11, 276,552,736 | 11,958,874, 419 
9,279, 205,174 | 9,790,254, 978 
117,030,376 127,661,662’ 
960,802,666 | 1,019,876,901 
94,283,633 133,119,114 
825, 230, 887 887,961,764 
800,590, 482 873,904,653 
19,635,479 21,079,389 
859,121,919 885,294,983 
386, 116,676 373, 113, 238 
125,309, 122 115,970, 133 
283, 169,519 320, 643.405 
23544, 883 25,795,235 
15,454, 409 18,594,994 
1,578,373 1,989,235 
3,458, 755 3/810, 629 
2/699, 208 2,796, 692 
3,052,105 4,532,706 
14,738, 869 18,048,716 
795,438,914 855,193,736 
771, 209, 384 823, 066, 690 
5, 287,396 5,269,899 
2,427,209 4; 082,379 
16,514,925 22,774, 768 
63, 683, 005 30,101, 247 
2,037,898, 281 | 2,135,135, 273 
1,174, 236,864 | 1,158,620, 762 
2/950, 300 2) 665,580 
698, 196, 664 799, 499; 488 
18,957, 589 19,307,312 
90, 259, 149 96, 383,860 
17,040,399 19, 100, 226 
23,647,943 25, 431, 687 
10, 442.969 12,082,623 
2/166, 404 2,043,735 
1,879,615,694 | 1,975, 201,803 
1,693,024;707 | 1,765,260, 204 
26,993, 406 30,026,761 
159,597,581 179,914,838 
158, 282, 587 159,933, 470 


1967 


13, 626,972,600 
5,253, 126, 497 
874, 266, 527 
5,741,943, 237 
9,765,221 
448,932,051 
687, 987,015 
103, 812,839 
135, 444,589 
$0,545,986 


2,725,000 
197, 983, 253 
80, 440,385 


12, 658, 277,874 
10, 287,323, 492 
142’ 661,392 

1, 103,913,932 
197/983, 253 
926,395,805 


946, 118,659 
22’ 576, 067 


958,151,715 
392. 435,853 
136,226,973 
342,814,713 
25,957, 071 
21,941,397 
2’ 008,565 
4’ 003, 436 
2643, 604 

7 541,173 
22,578, 930 


932, 293,118 
894,701, 874 
5/964,858 
7/229'010 
24’ 307,376 


25,858,597 


2, 252, 891,395 
1, 194, 334, 588 
2/906, 975 
872,205,714 
18,755,326 
102) 446,628 
19) 438,500 
27,818, 854 
12,060, 387 
2,924, 423 


2,065,216, 461 
1,837,788, 956 
32; 487, 493 
194/940, 012 


187, 674,934 


1 At book values. 


The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 


of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable), subject to 
the provisions of Subsect. (4) of Sect. 71 of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act. 


values, 


2 At market 
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8.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1965-67. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1965 1966 1967 
| $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
| CETTE IETS TTT CARERS ao Se 2, 029,030,933 | 2,140,991,180 | 2,274,214,119 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 1,360, 933,717 1,408,304, 564 1,481,704, 860 
iivestmicnisincomes 20:4 Luu. bbs, eliaionn, seieeol.o. 633, 463,342 688, 988, 222 748, 522,152 
BSED ELE OROR IS er Sera ee age bo 34, 633, 874 43,698, 394 48,987,107 
| socalitixnenditure yas. 2erte ded eed. leeretes).. 1,931, 232,466 | 2,024,969,262 | 2,163,124,895 
NORA NGMET OC eo RIE ae nD Re a ld 745,194, 637 827, 252,918 872,779,132 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve......................... 546, 065,870 501,665,617 §32,351, 5387 
Bee Laress ieences and £603 sich ict mie. 6:5 o.<c< <a-s.6 para vi den'cneaerc 38,773,947 41,567,354 49 643,543 
ommnissions and general expenses...........0 0-00 ccceececee 304,891,500 329,274, 266 355, 140, 752 
SUNFUAAEDOUIS. RY Ta em eT kk os Ran meet ee 95,730, 238 107,006, 701 118, 873, 527 
Divadends towpolicyholders.....56-..0)-f ee 182,799,181 196,959, 241 216,519,912 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders.............. 17,777,093 21,243,165 17,816, 492 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure. ...............0.00-0000. 97,798, 467 116,021,918 111,089,224 
Net capital gain on investments............................. —8, 159,625 —10, 494,385 —6, 077,361 
Weher- credits to surplus: (neb) este es ea ok beaks Sk ee 1,199, 4671 5,711, 9831 12, 937,0241 
Net increase in special reserves or funds..................... —8, 428, 484 —21, 029,248 —20, 415, 473 
Special increase in actuarial reserve.................0.20-0--. —9,004, 548 —18, 228,763 — 22,387,756 
mrvidends tojsharcholders: ..2. FSP 0B. ccd Rese c cc sce —2, 726,995 —3,662,001 —8, 581,991 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders).......... 70, 678, 282 73,319,504 71,618, 667 
British Companies 
Beeventie in: Canada sh .6 6029.8 SIS ee el eka 151, 481,735 149, 668, 702 164,109, 694 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 102,521,936 95,658,583 108 , 647,320 
Ravesuim CnuinCOmen ony sc ee eR ee a 46,481, 259 51,745,531 56, 966, 099 
SU TUG IROL: Syn are ea eae eae Sena eee 2,478,540 2,264,588 8,496,275 
sanendi¢are in Canada.%. 3.0.4.0! 1289. ook Bekcckccs.. 79,964,103 92,859,054 94,838,998 
ARENAS CCUTMOCI Sg carat Ne SRA «colons 2k ABN chsceohesemioe 43,838,044 53,700, 409 49,632,776 
SR aRCASICENCES ANC feeases.... x. heat ee OG. 8 OR A. 1,620,962 1,875,066 2,284,524 
ommissions and general expenses................-...2-2000. 22,266,515 24,321,344 26,863,706 
Biever .cxpenditura:, fe Ria 4. ORT OORT Ae kB ee 3,463, 006 2,791,170 8,439,745 
Dividends to policyholders........ 9,275,576 10,171,065 12,618, 157 
Foreign Companies 
CUCL TY GAG ERS nee ee on ee ee 411, 064,352 442,090,586 473,580, 036 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 282, 502,239 300, 488, 361 317, 220, 266 
PNET CLHED CUNOOEAO TEI rare ae ee eee eee ee 107, 689, 243 117,719,567 130, 186,017 
“Liman eLtt: Beebo cee Ochre ene: ae eee ie eee See ae oa Ries ae 20,872,870 22, 882,658 26,178,753 
Sapendiiurein Canida.. tn ee 306,736,360 336,444,571 358, 636, 278 
RAITS HNCUENOR WOR JAE A LAL A OM Miodons bok cc ude ee 153,345, 061 165, 150, 142 AV AREY KER 
Meixcn MIGENCES BNO FOES 20. Ao Rogue aca coches uckesee ie, 19,056,414 22,509,535 23,908,605 
Commissions and general expenses...............-..-.-0-000. 65, 151,502 68,781,291 72,644,944 
Menon Expenditures sau sett. 5. 6 SEO See ee ack. coe cee ce 17,861,678 23, 147,752 23,538, 462 
mncidends,to policy holders......06¢ 266066 ¢% son) Geddbakoaeee 51,321,705 56, 855, 851 62,972,536 


1 Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
9 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
Table 10 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all 
ousiness of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The 
rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits 


granted, having regard for actuarial principles. 


The benefit funds of each society must 


ge valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of 
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Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary 
certifies to the solvency of each fund. The first sections of Tables 9 and 10 relate to the 
Canadian societies registered by the federal Department of Insurance; there were 14 such 
societies at the end of 1967. 

Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, although forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 
viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. At 
the end of 1967 there were 34 foreign fraternal benefit societies federally registered to 
transact business in Canada, although two of these do not grant life insurance benefits. 


§9.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1965-67 


Item 1965 1966 1967 


Canadian Societies 


TEAST TRT = pega ee AATIES A ORR CIO OD ao oc ON SOOO OC Ic $ 13, 297, 856 12,340,944 13,327,778 
Glaimavneurred: ss. poles mols vc ciclo etter aime robe cleyeials mrt ened $ 6,065,474 6,756, 825 7,280, 187 
New: certificates emected ss. o..04- ammeter a tictcreiotats | scoiareelebelets No. 31,216 36, 187 55,984 
$ 128, 415,057 164,929, 528 208, 1388, 924 
Certificates im force Dee. Bhs. cc geet ere « <-<0/s1o wietureiitoialsinleiete No. 322,142 330,415 357,461 
$ 705, 262, 426 793,798,785 902,548, 080 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity................. No. ella 3,885 4,194 
$ 3,867,478 4,088,497 4,563,419 
Foreign Societies 
PPE TIUINLIVAS oer, ot lsraevcieve atece lose savthatetere sesso tox Sisececel ene ia halkeRetsteumireterars $ 6,024,955 6,411,860 6,413,741 
G@laimsiincurred Rey Moses ele bee cette atthe <helore ceeneleicreledelete $ 3,251,190 3,517,566 3,514, 533 
INiew GOrtifi cates Gf eCted in. criuic selelestels i olelelais/e)«/sle/efekoinlainiete No. 14,951 15,158 12,085 
$ 32,447, 680 36, 852,788 35,576, 506 
@entiticates in force eGeHSdl: «;. src aleehyarer te itera leis) cuviere ere le laeaste No. 153,779 155,500 150,661 
$ 257, 535, 185 274,204,054 282,286,117 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity...............+. No. 2,097 2,158 2,016 
$ 2,034, 703 2,187,626 2,087,845 


10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1965-67 | 


Item 1965 1966 1967 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies! 

VASSOUS Es che: o ores anette ee Se alae nhs aieia hei tstelleInievefotereteterers 261,079, 632 289, 042,122 318,587,654 
1 BY6)110 : Soe ae, Br ech Oh Ne REEDS So caine en mtn OORT COS Cn. 170,829,356 186,366,346 205,015, 952 
STOCKS As Cte Sate ret atte dare imtie time steals chem enone Ghee tarot 13,950, 242 14,464,714 15,953, 699 
Mortgage Joans.on real estate ssc ..2..jieircleinsls niietesalaieinnnjeniatarsision 53, 042, 282 62,615,322 57,450,919 
Agreements of sale of real estate.........-..-eee eee eceeceees 25,385 126,611 138, 256 
Realiestater. nccrsset ons eis ciy amen eect etsy eit 4,375,467 4,152,212 16,217,515 
Certificate loans:and Liens) acc eel Ncrsicieicietslterotaeiesiial deiereretatare 9,577,773 10,533,411 11,799,367 
Gasligcome DOOR orIUp Up oue nn nabcooNcHoncaunEROUGoSCOAACODLO 2,000, 889 2,242,930 3,150,812 
Investment income, due NG: ACCRUCH Ss ewes eects carseat 2,274,005 2,741,934 2,898,816 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues.............-- 4,154,907 4,468, 448 4,718,960 
(01.000) Saree RRO Ra BnEAR RE nortsrcca niaeocnc,;omaoOGorMmNOOr 849,326 1,330,194 1,243,358 

Liabilities and Surplus..................-.. eee eee e ence ees 261,079, 632 289,042,122 318,587,654 . 
Mepuarial TEserver ctor. ana eteen as atencre ene ele. eral ora eae eet 189,112,748 207,814, 223 227,574, 522m 
Outstanding Claims 52. Pe cenicadntes = eae aioe tetera 20h Ate 2,607, 084 3,231,649 3,699, 832 
AINGOUNUS! ON CEPOSIU. asa-'cic cetree taut ate ina aster ober tiaelsterere 1,190,719 1,558, 289 2,049, 484 
Otherd ways. TI ORE A a hccate nnenerests 40, 504, 582 46,922,770 57,190, 130 
Surplusic kre eras asyas ommintto bio oak eucertare bey ermine eure cua 27,664,504 29,515,191 28,073,686 

Revenue.......... 3 ee a. late de Sboietesta iota, aieteteratare ohetrtele ta aiatotate i 62,333,997 67,039,111 73,571,970 
Premiums, contributions:and ;duesin ssc seateae Oo -lsieele tester 48 , 858,947 51,783,799 56,634,217 

12,485, 643 13,995,589 15,614,772 
989, 407 1,259, 723 1,322,981 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 
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0.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 
1965-67—concluded 


Item 1965 1966 1967 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies'—concluded 

AULT ek ta le eee Oe Oe IE ae ST Oe OS a ea §8,115,591 61,757,771 70,678,496 
Eeenasinomiared. 4, SEALE. 2Os ie). SN i, re ELE 2 15,698,119 17,376,997 19,140,736 
mereredma IN ACIATIAN TESREVC. =. +5 ds ho oc. seh + os ptdes ue 17,748,957 18,695,807 19,767,568 
Beatce IMGeiced and Tees mers le a ee teh BAe | ESI 8 155,010 187,383 305, 656 
Prerarinstonnh Bawererciers otc,’ Dds Jey) OMENS «Kiss Ske SSS 7,923,860 8,369,372 8,774,670 
PRES NOOSES See Per tr ee ee ee eee re 9,915,848 10,476, 753 13,429,755 
PEGI CEO Ah. Su. hi lL EER AIO The tak: 1,497,241 1,512,164 1,624,569 
ROR LACICIN EEO IO DOTS oa) Sak ayaa, adil dcie ye oko Soiniiss/elin & acsnius 3,931,950 4,611,707 6, 402, 283 
Increase in provision for dividends to members.............. 1,250,106 527,588 1, 233, 259 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
excess of revenue over expenditure... ..2:..602.cc.ecdsenee ees 4,218, 406 5,281,340 2,893,474 
Net Gapital-cain on investments... ccceec ce daveaeeeseeses —284, 821 167,707 1,019,787 
Berner credits to Surplus (Neb) .0 5.0... scene eee ec cor scnes 118,118 268, 588 122,183 
Net increase in specia] reserves............00.0cceceeeeeusees —2,211,892 —3, 861,545 —5,179,147 
EGE TN 2) Tear A aes Repairer gre corte: Ae arama cere cin cere agrees 1,834,811 1,856,090 —1, 148,703 

Foreign Societies? 

COLES WSs SN 48 See eet Se Re are eee ee ie 61, 746, 744 64,090,568 64,850,148 
BCS tee ak Pee, Ee Reh wed Som. ee ar) ce cue. ae 52, 493,353 54,353,672 53, 456,934 
DRE ie aS es Si ip eater ie. Rakin mca Mitel aera set 744,055 620,614 707,591 
Mortgage loans on real estate.¢..cec.ceiecececevennees dees 2,109,674 2,643, 4383 3,979,907 
Meratioste loans and liens..%...... 65.6 ¢4e.99os 00s noe Some 3,213,760 3,317,237 3,469,857 
REAR MEN ioe CRM RE EE oe sc AO er a Bir oro POS AER G8 2,209, 887 2,123,944 2,109,956 
Investment income, due and accrued.. Rt Es eae 776,205 833,776 917,153 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 199,309 196,597 206,774 
ec TT BA ee, SSS Al RS Beier 501 1,295 1,976 
SRMNRAEEAES (ao N ee ety Rk aoe ae ees tice 50, 682,836 52,698,948 54,543,371 
BMRAIAT IAN TCSCE UC) cicadas ios iiige ARR A ae dion cha dace Sees 45,783,893 47,576,764 49,030,585 
Beranicony Clatmnge ia fh so. 7. 2a aay ae. RE ee 490, 568 516,199 578, 265 
Re eS Sain neice sl Soe ARE I less ee toerccd Mane 4,408,375 4,605,985 4,934,571 
SERIMACtrs. See LEE, Bon, ath. Ae cs RRR oR 11,349,054 11, 623,790 12,053, 946 
Premiums, contributions and dues..................00ccueee. 7,979, 468 8,054,960 8,094, 992 
MEEDESPET ONG INCOME. 6st co ee Sac Ad. Siders sv cte edo dne 2,798, 603 3,010, 223 3,424,021 
LSE he JAG Alec TR a a ia ee eerie SYR ND 570,983 558, 607 534,933 
| paoerare PR eR HN ye EL chitin a Gade diane see oe 6, 648, 293 7,044, 285 7,126,382 
PRE MOUTTOd Shoe AE, ee ek FN es bo tee e 4,103,095 4,382,976 4,389, 434 
Meeress- Mncences and. £668... ...<.ss vadinh SHIR dew cw catdsaaeee nan ee 85,604 108, 584 110,364 
EST RINE eye-4) Ped ini es Gime Bh 572,346 634, 242 622,641 
PETA CDOT CS ee ck oan sce Bo eee Ie 635,474 664, 742 731, 586 
OEE Boe aie Oe ener i Se went 2 517,870 425,618 401, 238 
BODAS: CO°MOMDELS ajo. <. o.oo + eokvets SAD Sado See ee 733,904 828, 123 871,119 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 


‘All funds, business in Canada only. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1966 and 1967 summary statistics 
‘€ insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Janadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The data 
jiven are in terms of Canadian dollars, the conversions from the various foreign currencies 
laving been made at the book rates of exchange used by the various companies. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
967 had life insurance in force amounting to $23,636,407,827 in countries outside Canada. 
Msurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $23,589,055,263; 
he difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
utside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Janadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $58,444, 750,160 
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at Dec. 31, 1967, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
Canada, amounted to $82,081,157,987. Thus, over 28 p.c. of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 


outside Canada. 


In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life 


insurance companies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1967, 
Commonwealth and foreign investments in the amount of $4,140,410,815. 

Approximately 73 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 16 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 20 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 


other than Canada, and 80 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


11.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 


by Currency, 1966 and 1967. 


1966 1967 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
Commonwealth Currencies................- 741,928,820 | 4,822,736,109 858, 648, 625 4,827,587, 795 
Pounds— 
Sterling... ater tceiaeu he cnetoepaare tne 588,085,366 | 3,732,318, 711 656,571,721 3,672,190, 564 
British West Indies, Bermuda and Jamaica 53,756,761 274, 602,326 61,747, 268 306, 620, 968 
CivipRusieciet iam toad acorns — 9,870, 265 — 9,256, 691 
Rhodesia...) tee aa oa ee — 102,578,810 _ 90,380, 032 
Paral ininccickt aa eee eye Cietee HORE eax: — 16,821,082 — 14, 518, 533 
Dollars— 
PANISTEANTA:; lead gare hr ames a ee — 25,360 = 24, 460 
Bahamas: acts sect ete s Goe er eee 14,914, 080 78,468, 572 12,807,763 87,935,714 
British> honduras see) Sees eae ee — 502,665 — 09, 020 
British West Indies, East Caribbean, Guy- 
ana, Trinidad and Tobago.............- 81,810,285 520, 465, 593 126,019,047 567,999, 584 
Mong Kong ate gut gatas seesaw 3,362,328 29, 864,097 1,502,826 29,417,307 
NEES Gb eee, remot hae Pree Ge tcre ten ation — 20,787,150 = 10,574,935 
Singaporehsice tee cdeen tl. a cee eee eee as _ a = 7,395, 572 
Rupees— 
a7 Le a la — 20, 152, 109 = 16, 247,927 
Lh DROME 5 meet nt 6 erro ee pawetelige Hae _ 2,387,904 — 1, 365, 186 
IP AICIST ON veh ite nee mes core ee ee einer _ 680,334 = 584, 250 
Shillings— 
injas GrAtrica.. coven wet penn. Serene _ 13,211,131 _ 12,567, 102 
Koreign Currencies... .-)-- a eeeeeee 2, 439,162,273 | 16,964, 706,730 || 2,533,317,106 | 18,761,467, 468 
Balits((Diaaland ayn arent _ 4,446 — 2,071 
Bolivars (Veneziiels) oa. osname acrylics 9,705,605 70,822,140 4,416, 660 34,252,291 
Cordobas' (Nicaragua)... 0: ocsnogscease ae = 1,618 as 1,613 
Dollars (United States of America)......... 201,802,276 | 15,448, 642,279 || 2,280,738,423 | 17,212,062,301 
Francs (Belgium).......... — 659 ae 721 
Francs (EP rance).,.., saree amen are eee — 33 = 37 
Francs (Switzerland 27,000 278,200 = 250,200 
Guilders (Netherlands) — 175,776 _— 145,371 © 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)............ 5,809,381 27,927,965 7,663,546 31,978, 427 
Ky atsy(Burmin) ieee. ce ae ais eee Bee = 14,290 = 8,372 
Pesos CAmsentiney 5..-5 avd ake eee ie = 971,787 — 257,348 
Pesos'(Colombiayie sane, Lave tee = 3,360 — 2, 560 
BBO MOUDA) haps on 3 tangs gat gc pny — 43,554,521 = 34, 498, 950 
Pesos (Dominican Republic)............... 14,535,993 56, 498, 358 12,995,332 62,967, 780 
Pesos. (Mexion)icaeuas ack aeitoee. SELL Ae = 2,073, 784 — 1, 902,257 
Besos) (Eioslippines)es teaece arate wns ee 17,246,175 95,580,815 24,084,426 103, 468, 971 
Pounds (United Arab Republic)............ —_ 6, 6438, 548 — 5,722,305 
Pounds (Republic of Ireland)............... 24,479,560 148,258, 000 29,193,516 146, 220, 127 
Pounds (Israel). ty, 2 35,639,893 88,730,007 29, 069, 693 113, 496, 805 
Rand.(South Africa) oo. fy rose mice wus be 129,916,390 974,495,973 145,155,510 | 1,014, 221, 483 
Solesh(Peria)seyres US UAL ae —- 25,867 aa 7 
DVGMGCGA DAL hy streetcar eat Baacey vee eek — 3,309 iz ; 
Motals. 2 Meus) ee ee ee 3,181,091,093 | 21,787,442,839 || 3,391,965,731 | 23,589,055, 263 | 


! Included in Malaysia prior to 1967. 
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Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1967 there were 253 companies registered by the Federal Government to 
transact fire insurance in Canada (83 Canadian, 62 British and 108 foreign). Of these 
companies, 245 (78 Canadian, 60 British and 107 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 112 companies were registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (30 Canadian, 7 British and 75 
foreign). Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 88 were 
also registered to transact life insurance; 14 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty 
insurance and 74 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. It should be noted also that, 
in addition to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact casualty 
insurance, there were 30 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident and sick- 
ness insurance, of which 28 also transacted life insurance. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Section, with the exception of Table 12, 
include only those companies under federal registration. As shown in Table 12, some fire 
and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by companies that are provincially licensed 
only. These companies generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation 
and many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a county, 
municipal or parish basis. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are 
included for fraternal benefit societies. 


12.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
Item Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 
Federally registered companies!............. 258,034, 475 183,037,355 287,551, 668 137, 448, 538 
Paty MCial FiCOUSCCH  cicccsu-sd/sbas isa pk vs ou ooose's 41,983,324 18,625,208 45,475,040 22,056,317 
In province by which incorporated......... 87,412,857 16,837, 688 40,139,065 18,653,658 
Outside province by which incorporated.... 4,570, 467 1,787,620 6,335,978 8,402,759 
Mears. IOORGON...cka sss ncccea cued vek one ond 12, 208, 585 19, 706, 286 12,444,965 8,913, 882 
SOURIS MAROL feta. 5 con se ceed 312, 221,384 171,368,849 345,471,673 168, 418, 737 
Casualty Insurance 

Federally registered companies!............. 1,104,929, 135 694, 668, 410 1, 224,607,551 761,799, 624 
Provincial licensees, ......5.. és) sje <00 secede 115,812, 422 67, 428, 676 132,879,975 78,036,064 
In province by which incorporated......... 102,415, 276 60,091,575 117,085,615 68,442,508 
Outside province by which incorporated.... 13,397,146 7,837,101 15,794,360 9,593,556 
Beers LONUGN.. ad. x pmdickees «+ oes oles. 55,055, 867 38, 122,917 59,977,183 50,955, 108 
A OGAISS COASTURIL YS, corre eee cos co<e 1,275,797, 424 800, 228, 003 1,417, 464,709 890,790,796 
Totals, Fire and Casualty!........ 1,588,018, 808 971,588,852 || 1, 762,936,382 1,059, 209,533 


1 Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted from all companies. 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Net premiums written and net claims incurred during each year from 1958 to 1967 
are given in Table 13 and the figures for 1967 are classified by province and nationality of 


company in Table 14. 
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3,—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1958-67 


(Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign 


companies) 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Year Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
oy $ $ $ $ 
1GSSHH eT Pee cane 177,364, 450 88, 151,837 196,915,780 125, 252, 467 
1959. 196,702,991 96,054,754 205,276,365 110, 502, 299 
LOGOU Ie AG ar ce cet Camtennets 200,735,958 100,501, 460 224, 356, 436 111,570,118 
LOG 1:25 MOR tries Aeetes 200, 859, 825 96,343,611 236, 699, 967 120, 452, 654 
TRY OMS eee Te Cicephortis Ba oe 200,768,495 | 104,472,605 265, 400,312 124,354, 649 


1 4. __Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1967 


(Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted) 


/ 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 


Province or Territory Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

INGWIOUNGIATIGscchon ccicaran Se cee 1,459, 362 565,328 | 1,504,979 440,705 | 1,382,819 366,771 
Prince Edward Island... : 480,170 192,906 476,475 244,516 229, 894 134, 882 
Wov By COUR S05» Visleenva anit cer 4,214,868 2,050,018 3,225,905 1,620, 283 2,484, 538 1,074, 428 
INGw Brimswitks.dccsecis assem neers 3,531,639 1,770,782 2,807,092 1,761,871 2,757, 420 1,726,517 
Queer manne aie creams) teen 36,930,431 | 15,162,474 | 20,229,786 8,818,882 | 32,204,195 16, 668, 894 
Ont SEM IONS Soa neice ate Ae sire ier ere 45,018,572 | 21,299,151 | 22,627,410 | 12,638,642 | 38,215,447 18,503, 726 
Manitobaiiceccsrme + smetisnate seardanet 6, 847, 147 2,983,932 2,367,241 1,531,279 2,831,477 1,532,812 
Saskateohewan set cn tam omer G ae 4,391,520 1,708,908 1,229,494 480,976 1,863,616 825, 906 
Alper laws sects victor ne see ene 8,236,415 | 3,718,086 | 3,834,458 | 1,825,748 | 4,873,920 2,523,760 
British’ Colum biae.s cere oles 11,626, 658 6,052, 132 6,991,632 8,801,592 | 11,887,191 4,943, 666 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 261,678 177, 839 290,259 146, 560 237,960 159, 571 
Canadactccctonteaewootes 122,998,460 | 55,676,556 | 65,584,731 | 33,311,049 | 98,968,477 | 48,460,933 


Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 15 to 17, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual report Fire Losses in Canada prepared 
by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. Federal losses, not 
included in these figures, in 1966 amounted to $5,894,495 from 1,642 fires; average federal 
losses for the period 1957-66 amounted to $4,381,311 from an annual average of 2,033 fires. 


15.—Statistics of Fire Losses, 1957-66 


(Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses) 


| 
Year Fires Property Loss pet Yy Fires Property sae ee 

Reported Loss! Carita Five eae Reported Loss! Capita Fire 

No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 

TT epee 82,088 | 133,492,277 | 8.04 638 85,585 | 140,144,643 | 7.55 626 
LOD8 Sra 86,919 | 120,258,696 | 7.04 532 83,027 | 154,051,629 | 8.15 553 
ri aor 84/241 | 12475327938 | 7712 | 560 75,306 | 148/376,961 | 7.71 | 603 
LOD oa restos 79,611 | 129,327,288 | 7.24 | 566 68.432 | 144,179,977 | 7.37 | 589 
1951 VI 83,706 | 128'262,047 | 7.03 556 68,463 | 162,718,013 | 8.17 578 


a 
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The provincial property losses for 1963-66 given in Table 16 include both insured and 


uninsured losses. 


16.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1963-66 


(Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses) 


1963 | 1964 | 1965 


1966 
Province or Territory ities ie 
perty Loss per 
Property Loss Reported Loss Capita 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 
PVGWEOUQUHBIG, Set fet tecschice. sens 3,368,293 | 1,249,077 | 1,008,886 498 | 12,755,810 25.26 
Prince Edward Island.. : 859,773 490,172 829,417 358 885, 967 8.13 
Nova Scotia.......... 3,332,053 | 3,896,713 | 3,627,629 2,302 | 5,078,418 6.68 
New Brunswick............. 4,529,053 | 4,285,010 | 38,766,380 1,409 | 5,914,333 9.43 
RRUCDCOMEE SS ctor ct ties chss ciscnie'es 53,837,155 | 50,101,705 | 50,677,285 22,156 | 44,776,585 7.80 
RON EATIO se SOR wey cite, 65 acces. setae 52,421,582 | 48,930,025 | 49,226,951 23,199 | 44,786,691 6.50 
MBRLEOD ACC R@R Gost te fitiate riches ton cme 6,806,691 | 6,488,740 | 6,155,707 3,348 | 7,362,495 7.69 
BBE ATONC WAR. 6 hee ks ales ewecadh 4,701,317 | 5,329,669 | 4,087,775 2,114 | 3,786,903 3.97 
ASR EE Soe ee 9,813,646 | 11,560,866 | 9,997,323 5,908 | 12,005,858 8.20 
Peritiste Columpide rete kh.cch sec sees 13,792,731 | 14,985,863 | 14,137,784 6,903 | 28,145,579 12.43 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . 589, 385 1,109,121 664,840 273 | 2,219,374 54.13 
CRRAd erratic ote ss 154,051,629 |148,376,961 |144,179,977 68,463 |162, 718,013 8.17 
17._Fire Losses, by Type of Property and Cause of Fire, 1964-66 
(Excludes forest fires and Federa! Government property losses) 
1964 1965 1966 
Type of Property and 
Reported Cause of Fire Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
, Type of Property 
BHIOR GLAU Netcom cme caiascims ects 53,396 | 39,674,160 47,619 | 46,331,929 47,554 | 41,040,560 
MAGHCANTIIO. Pee Aire «occ ok ee 6,543 | 43,439,189 4,018 | 33,746,812 4,092 | 33,613,815 
RRARD Co Bagh ee oe Maratea acs osois 2 8 5,418 | 14,779,996 6,154 | 18,959,085 6,117 | 16,138,668 
Mrnrifacturing soit. e.<.s sebie bits 1,870 | 24,297,338 1,598 | 24,275,046 1,313 | 36,527,870 
Institutional and assembly.......... 1,245 | 12,129,277 1,093 | 7,768,020 1,245 | 11,736,416 
“LETS TG) Lear 64 7 anata an BA ea 6,834 | 14,057,001 7,950 | 18,099, 135 8,142 | 23,660,684 
Lotals?, 52 Siwsic thet eke 75,306 |148,376, 961 68,432 |144,179,977 68,463 | 162,718,013 
Reported Cause 
Smokers’ carelessness..............- 23,156 | 8,245,166 21,563 | 8,668,874 22,140 6, 447, 369 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 
TO, OR, Ee Sate, STE ee 4,653 | 8,713,654 4,238 | 9,348,707 3,881 7, 882,082 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 9,007 | 19,486, 867 7,889 | 18,852,123 8,554 | 19,848,994 
Beatones?., .. 655.890, igi sk | S88 0) 2,015 | 2,030,027 2,374 | 3,466,694 2,392 2,664,474 
Defective and overheated chimneys 
MLO «fon caters caste Se, ae it soe 1,911 | 2,183,072 1,739 | 1,800,013 1,335 2,174,857 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires,..... 1,290 | 1,531,309 1,042 | 1,389,128 1,116 1,137, 888 
Petroleum and its products.......... 1,690 | 5,437,823 1,760 | 3,952,555 1,854 5,510,739 
Lights, other than electric.......... 1,380 | 3,050,987 1,605 | 2,847,720 1,550 3,539,591 
BEMEOGMAUD,. a craars arsenate wateaee nites cot 2,793 | 2,209,512 2,273 | 2,497,727 2,407 3,209, 264 
SATIS ON TOOL. cowie saiveo.» SENS: 249 328, 782 585 | 1,199,777 329 996,710 
Exposure fires.........00.-.0+-0000- 537 1,090,986 527 1,496,691 508 5,124,982 
Spontaneous ignition................ 401 2,461,143 346 | 2,146,675 355 2,910,064 
MPERCUATIONT. he ok ere oe cree wore 992 | 7,159,986 953 | 4,001,146 1,091 5,270,992 
Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 
sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 
or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 
Ee en ae a ee eS 9,985 | 11,350,928 8,667 | 10,377,033 9,193 | 20,540,024 
BPO oso wk ee hoe oddscane soecce 15,247 | 78,146,719 12,921 | 72,135,114 11,758 | 75,459,983 
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Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 18. 


only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


These figures relate 


18.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1967 


Nore.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 


for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


oo =e — ae 


Premiums Written BE ee ces 
Class of Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total All | All | 
Companies | Companies | Companies Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Aarorattic. ch seotmee Bea 694, 453 6,166,278 3,381,681 10,242,407 9,116,069 7,923,907 
A TPO OSU Gs sents a ete aier setae 314,489,798 | 114,511,974 | 194,166, 299 623, 168,071 597,317,615 | 367,877,946 
Boiler— ; 
Boiler’... ieako te htet es 3,896,515 883,810 2,396,761 7,177,086 7,951, 809 1,528,589 
Machineryinc:cachitemeneine 1,912,029 286, 848 1,671,826 3,870,703 3,977,540 3,929, 125 
Credit-eaea ieee 364, 982 - 677,409 1,042,391 1,070,937 398, 635 
Earthquake. ... 00.02: 81,717 30,149 99,990 211,856 164,938 —5,304 
Aa LOSI OMe ere eet _ _ 90 90 90 _ 
IMOUS ERY see vacictsclc stele 102,892 10,497 8,272 121,661 146,312 14,172 
Guarantee— 
BiG euUy se cats cice.cone ste ale 2,422,181 1,090,992 3,393,687 6, 906, 860 6, 487,584 3,234, 406 
SULCUS Co BARS MRERSECIA ARE 6,445, 623 1,119,249 | 11,933,036 19,497,908 18,364,539 2,686, 000 
1S Eon eRe teen LAL Ree 595,445 436,977 2,754,724 3,787,146 3,806,873 1,269,747 
Inland transportation. .:.... 2,635, 808 1,868, 659 5,518,005 10,022,472 9,762,155 4,012,841 } 
Liability— | 
Public liability.......... 25,548,109 | 12,799,073 | 20,882,002 59, 229, 184 55,606,781 | 34,244,855 
Employers’ liability..... 3,580,695 3,057, 767 1,948,201 8,531,663 8,313,341 3,649, 140 
ENVieSbOCk: <:.andeaercne vate 41, 887 181,241 126, 867 349,995 329,798 194,724 
Mortragey,.<.eeeon.. ene 1,076,192 — _ 1,076,192 391,985 11,013 
Personal accident and sick- 
192,675,043 6,781,964 | 163,238, 543 362, 695, 550 359,070,716 | 271,614,553 
23,279,212 | 15,841,235 | 27,011,832 66, 132, 279 63,692,451 | 32,673,909 
at ERS 1,668,962 928,221 1,030,711 3, 627,894 3,361,277 1,950,570 
Real property............. 901,157 793,354 1,615,612 3,310, 123 3,144,574 1,475, 933 
Sprinkler leakage.......... — — 1 1 157 —600 
PP Hert rec apircaersreeire ere 4,506,678 2,389,939 3,351,719 10, 248 , 336 9,725,351 4,986,960 | 
Atle? + Skt, eee ret eee — — 109, 136 109,136 100,759 —1,625 
Weathers: Srnasetn come oo — 7,436 7,436 7,436 2,003 
WRERCLS TORI ere eee 79,431 90 18,481 98,002 105,352 60,342 
Wotalsiin i cies cits 586,948,809 | 169,178,312 | 445,337,321 | 1,201, 464,442 | 1,161,966,439 | 743,731,841 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 19 and 20 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
acted by companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies 
and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1965-67. 


Assets and Liabilities 1965 1966 1967 

| $ $ $ 

| Canadian Companies! 

(OLE UR CCRY SUAS Sa Senn, a 870,501,556 973,878,316 1,099, 008, 731 

| Ua eee See AEE ay AU TR clo ad 515, 489,370 575,345,194 635,905, 176 
SIPOGISER 5 Ponce aat BPEL Se en Rec, ee gn RD RR San 121,517,056 159,959,343 199,769,018 

_ Mortgage loans and agreements of sale....................... 33,319, 405 38, 269, 552 43 , 623,705 
FUCaI Sta LOUee an TNL IN RO Tye hire Fea ietet el 17,627,140 17,370,661 17,307,780 
“SEED ial acc Sh lced Roc eae one 47,329,785 48, 337, 007 60, 486,791 
Investment income, due and accrued........................ 6, 856, 043 7,988,241 9,489, 497 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums........, 78,250,503 90,617,922 103,585, 492 
MOD IROTS OSE TS. 5c RECT FORM =. DoW PEG EN ocr ode ors hots hPoha ram tet lerotc 54,080, 065 55,586,919 63,875,772 
Adjustment for excess of book value over market value...... —3, 967,811 —19, 546,523 —35,034, 500 

PDEA THADINUCS. Cees are keane eee ee ea dale 625, 039, 806 709, 415, 985 799,514,355 

| eSOrve for gneamed premiums, WS...) ee ioe cee ce 233,316,991 259 , 235, 248 285,115,011 
Additional policy TEserVes ie oo 6 oo oh ce vows ove cmc Ocdeces en. 7,976,935 9,058, 525 10,631,519 
ETOVIBION Or Unpaid Claliniss sf. ee) >. ke eet MEP tit 242,846,584 287,712,735 333,121,170 
Investment, contingency or general reserves.................. 33, 248,079 28,299,759 27,057,543 
Macher lalbiitiosue ts Pint ROR) on Geo te Bc seuaeneniecitg 107,651,217 125, 109,718 148, 589, 112 

BEMIS LOCI NAIC Shives Gros tL ian ee ee ee ae 50,675,830 51,361, 943 53,127,198 

Amount transferred from other funds.......................... 13,549, 148r 16,218, 135r 17,964,175 

ELL pet eect: a8 Ce, aol tS OS eR ST 181,236,772 196, 882, 253 228, 403, 003 

British Companies! 

BeSeos la Camad aetereee chee ee LEE te ys ce cians einen 371,038, 935 380, 746, 603 402, 464, 629 
‘SNOT RRS ae asec Se oc nee ene are a an RS 264, 296,214 270,446, 138 271,025, 413 
IDOLS Seen ah Es ETM Sie Bidar ty vie 38,019, 157 40,027,460 51,241,576 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale....................... 3,673,701 4,529, 688 5, 239,478 
ROCMIESTALG. 1 tc MPA aN ee TN te eaters chee. eee he 3,844,001 2,806, 676 2,756,973 

SUSE OTTER eT ee ee ae MGR Os ET yen cigs - 11,205,618 12,513, 103 13,928, 593 
Investment income, due and accrued,....................... 2,868, 406 3,125,631 3,411,641 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 35, 574, 013 38, 600, 389 42,030,286 
Brrnen assessment Atti. Ue Pe Pe aeeel Dee tow, 11,557,825 8,697,518 12,830, 669 

Seiictes in. Canada tt te a eee | 250, 764, 647 262,361,137 275,493, 727 
Reserve for unearned premiums............................. 114,971,031 117,385,009 120, 453, 858 
Additional policy reserves. ......:6:4s0ssceeeeevceeccee. ce. 1,261,987 1,281,580 1,220,199 

Pewision for wopaid Glalms..)... 6.000. cee ee 114, 495, 087 126,042,145 129,928,919 

iberuabiitiog wer Wet Mts tt Ewe. Soper ah 66) 20,036, 542 17, 652, 403 23,890,751 

dxcess of assets over liabilities in Canada..................... 120, 274, 288 118,385, 466 126,970,902 
Foreign Companies‘ 

meen ity CAanadnereye oer Ae A eel 587, 450, 695 679, 655, 250 757, 931, 778 
AGE Brest gee nae. ann nnn Mi, Ae 7 a ae Ee 456, 687,718 533, 338, 105 568, 410,527 
BRENTON c,h ee OR i Ns Pc nede tobe see Rare 22,324, 100 24,996, 449 85,316,879 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale....................... 60, 459 57, 088 2,051, 488 

EATER: Nok ae, Seems C8 eemente ort Arn onal per mera 2g 4,720,163 5,797,675 5, 608, 386 
Eee ee Pee ie Stee SARA BRIE bet 31,468, 188 31,491,322 35,681, 296 
Investment income, due and accrued........................ 5,924,430 7,498,572 8,613,986 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 47,265,707 53,020,746 60, 623, 182 
 TEEYSCES Foe, BAM peg. od Boe cee tak Se fn ae eS 18,999,980 23, 455, 293 41,626,034 

mepuicies in'Cansda,,.....6) ee ee, BO) (rane oray 427,601,557 485,127,110 552,090, 607 

eserve for uearned, preminms in iene <i soo deri coves dncnacne 201, 488,734 217,936,320 240,682,923 
@eacitional policy reserves......::.+::f:.6+.0s....c0s.chkl., 10,219, 696 11,095,353 13, 606, 447 
Provision for UDpAla. Charnes ss Ae, Pedy Peg bere hg Med. hens 175, 464, 566 204, 410, 487 235,775,651 
Merete ilition. Cott OR EE en ote cep a ccereedereelicat es 40,428, 561 51,684, 950 62,025, 586 
ixcess of assets over liabilities in Canada..................... 159, 849, 138 194,528,140 205, 841,171 

1 Business in and out of Canada, 2 At book values. The amount, if any, by which the total book value 


| bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value is shown separately as a deduction to assets. 
5 At market values, 


Including guarantee fund. 4 Business in Canada only. 
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20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Companie 
Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration, 


1966 and 1967. 


BANKING, OTHER COMMERCIAL FINANCE AND INSURANCE 


Item 


Canadian Companies 
(In and out of Canada) 
Underwriting Account— 
Underwriting income earned............. 2 beeen eee enc eet eee eect ences 
Less disbursements: 
Claims incurred Sc.id. «cc ne eer ts oe cease eenetocr ener catered eet 
Commissions and general expenseS.........-- 060-000 sees sere teen eens 
Premium taxes, licences ONG LOS 5s =. ccucg ais ee eet aa coe eee arn Ane 
Dividends to policyholders: fsme ster ce ear eee oe priate ortet ele 
Underwriting gain or loss'\(—)....26 5.202% on seme on eye siene o shege Bie Oecnieiala aim nae 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Underwriting gain or loss (=) 2.6. cen taec tees loninig tie vote aici ei etererstelelalsiet t stctiatsharts 
Tnvestimentt. nCOME, .«.<,<:«:0: «Delahereverelore cre, orats,<) sunrace ela diprecCtekeegiete OR eiay ofc) siiefer fepeen wee 
Other investment account WbemMIss eae. orice ce reese elerere delete te ola ieseeeneteteyeitanetereneter setters 
TH COTM! TAXES. oo. o:c acceso vo 0,06 slate cheleutees ohn eacacdpsnertye totttns tare oiete stare cA err. ol atk aie ae 
Dividends to shareholdersivs cea. < s< 1s ene chen meee ee wa ihrer te eee 
Other surplus items 935. Aes 1 ate ge tee ee tecece Nee states eer rook te) setae en 


Premium on capital stock or surplus paid in...............-- sss eseesee sees 


Tuoréase in surpluses cee kae.>. s+ estes Setbereeeams - siecle ata itere saat haratiem acetate ake rena 


British Companies 
Underwriting Account in Canada— 
Underwriting income earned), seraiiaers,feitertele ccttters aot amet ate eects ore piven, eta eert 


Less disbursements: 
Claims incurred? .icc04 scare eo nee oe er er te ee ere nee eaeeaeee 
Conimissionsi and'igeneral expensesita.0e.).02 4 - = eae se a eichoenee es 
Premium taxes, licences andifiees)....:. cue aire on ests ee rie keer 
Dividends. to policy holderseni comet nor ies eee ere eee 
Underwriting gain or loss (iis cwiae som ain ree a atts steric eiceiste net een 


Income’ taxes.5:.,.6i hahaha soses Ge ees aloe ose Gene ae eect 


Foreign Companies 
Underwriting Account in Canada— 
Underwriting income ‘earned neh anc: cieeee ear nee ee ere 


Less disbursements: 
Claims incurred 2d, aceon eee ee toe 
Commissions and general expenses 
Premium taxes; licences and! feesc meh ae. © aa eine deci mae decree aie 
. Dividends‘to policyholders. sate oar eee eee tee 
Underwriting: gain orjlosali(=)s..qee eee os ee eee 


Income taxes 


1966 


665, 869 , 662 


425,338, 236 
202; 658,810 
16,131,497 
8,892,542 
12,848,577 


/ 


12,848, 577 
38, 295, 533 
—17, 198, 133 
—12,092, 103 
—6, 166,038 
638, 446 
1,000, 500 


17,326,782 


224, 590, 583 


136, 460,810 
86, 036, 122 
5,380, 967 
—3, 287,316 
61,218 


13,279,609 


466,225,079 


295,259,993 
137,275,648 
11,251, 193 
5,746, 285 
16,691,960 


5,340,376 
26,512,288 


749 , 389, 561 


471,768,317 
227,341,583 
17,665, 435 
10, 106, 406 
22,507,820 


22,507,820 
45,314,679 
—18, 487,656 
—23,351, 586 
—5,323,970 
1,852,596 
8,918, 816 
31,430,699 


231,836,061 


134, 125, 157 
86, 161,780 
5, 461, 126 
49.033 
6,038,965 


279,276 
15,086, 788 


520, 188, 362 | 


320,940,253 © 
153,918,935 ; 


12,522,352 
8,289,614 


24,517,208 


6, 409, 169 


31,412,025 
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Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


In recent years, various insurance schemes have been adopted by the Federal Govern- 
ment or undertaken co-operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Informa- 
tion on unemployment insurance, hospital insurance, veterans insurance, export credits 
insurance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 
Foreign Trade, ete. 


Deposit Insurance.—During 1967, deposit insurance became available through the 
formation, by SC 1967, c. 71, of the Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation. The Corpora- 


tion was established to provide, for the benefit of persons having deposits with a member of 


the Corporation, insurance against the loss of deposits up to a maximum of $20,000 for 


_ any one depositor. 


Membership in the Deposit Insurance Corporation is obligatory for chartered banks, 
Quebec savings banks and those federally incorporated loan and trust companies that 


accept deposits from the public. Provincially incorporated loan and trust companies that 


accept deposits from the public are eligible to apply for membership if they have the consent 
of the province of incorporation. 


The definition of deposits, as set out in the general by-law of the Corporation, might be 
summarized as money received by a member institution that is repayable on demand or 


notice and money that is repayable on a fixed date not more than five years after the date on 


which the money is received. Deposits not payable in Canada or in Canadian currency are 
not insured. 


Provincial Government Insurance 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown corpora- 
tion established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced business 


‘in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The aim of 


the legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance designed for 
their particular needs. Rates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only and the 
surplus is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income for 
1967 amounted to $13,110,939 and earned surplus to $726,034. The total amount made 
available to the Government Finance Office of the Province of Saskatchewan from 1945 
to Dec. 31, 1967 was $6,870,598. Assets at the latter date were $30,723,065, of which 
$15,400,000 was invested in bonds and debentures issued by the Province of Saskatchewan 
and by Saskatchewan schools, municipalities and hospitals. Independent insurance agents 
numbering 616 sell government insurance throughout the province. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, administered by the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment Insurance Office on behalf of the provincial government, provides a comprehensive 
automobile accident insurance plan for the protection of the public in this province. 
Premiums paid by motorists create a fund from which benefits are paid in the event of 
death, injuries and damages sustained in automobile accidents. Any surplus over pay- 
ments is used to increase benefits, reduce premiums, or absorb deficits in periods of high 
accident frequency. The surplus is not transferable to the general operations of the Saskat- 
thewan Government Insurance Office, nor is any surplus credited to the provincial govern- 
nent. The plan provides for public liability insurance, with an inclusive limit of $35,000 
‘or bodily injury and property damage, as well as comprehensive and collision coverage 
iubject to a $200 deductible for private passenger cars. Rates vary from $5 a year for 
Ider farm trucks to $74 for late-model private passenger cars, and also vary for other types 
motor vehicles depending on size and usage. From the inception of the Act in 1946 to 
ec. 31, 1967, more than $127,000,000 was paid in claims. 
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The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage to 
unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, bear 
and antelope. 

Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Office Librarian, 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. Although both companies are Crown corpora- 
tions, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be 
sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. ; 

A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Provincial 
Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the Alberta 
Hail Insurance Board. 


Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the 


Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. — 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—THE CANADIAN FORCES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


| Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The control and management of all matters relating to national defence, the Canadian 

Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board are the responsibility of the Minister of 

_ National Defence; the duties and functions relating to civil emergency operations in peace 

and war have also been assigned to the Department of National Defence, with the Canadian 
Forces undertaking the role. 


. The Canadian Forces Reorganization Act, which came into force on Feb. 1, 1968, 
_ “unified” the Royal Canadian N avy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air 
_ Force into a single service called the Canadian Armed Forces. 


Effective Aug. 1, 1964, the Headquarters of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force were integrated to form a single Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (CFHQ) under a single Chief of Defence Staff. The role of CF HQ is to 
provide military advice to the Minister of National Defence and to control and administer 
the Canadian Forces. CFHQ is organized into four functional Branches headed by the 
Vice Chief of Defence Staff, the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Technical Services and 
the Comptroller General, who are responsible for advising and supporting the Chief of 
Defence Staff in matters relating to their assigned spheres of activity. The Defence 
Research Board conducts research relating to the defence of Canada and also undertakes 
the development of or improvements in materiel. 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister, assisted by an Associate 
Deputy Minister, maintains a continuing review and control over the financial aspects 
of operational policy, logistics, and personnel and administration. Each of three Assistant 
Deputy Ministers administers a division of the Deputy Minister’s Branch responsible for 
personnel, logistics and finance. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister are the Judge 
merocate General, the Departmental Secretary and the Director General of Information 

rvices, 


*Prepared by the Directorate of Information Services, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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The Defence Council meets at regular intervals to consider and advise on major policy 
matters. The Council consists of: the Minister of National Defence as Chairman; the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of National Defence; the Deputy Minister of 
National Defence, the Chief of Defence Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research 
Board and the Vice Chief of Defence Staff as members; and a Secretary. The Branch 
Chiefs at CFHQ and the Vice Chairman of the Defence Research Board are associate 
members. 


Liaison in Other Countries 


“he Chief of Defence Staff, who is the Canadian military representative to the North | 


Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for advice on all NATO military matters and 
acts as a military adviser to the Government and to Canadian delegations to NATO.* 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, Canada 
also maintains: (1) the Canadian Defence Liaison Staff London, representing the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the Commander of which is 
the principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London; (2) the 
Canadian Defence Liaison Staff Washington, representing the Canadian Armed Forces 
and the Defence Research Board in the United States, the Commander of which is the 
principal military adviser to the Canadian Ambassador in Washington, and is the Canadian 
National Liaison Representative to the Supreme Commander, Allied Command Atlantic 
(SACLANT) Headquarters; (3) in Brussels, a Canadian member of the NATO Military 
Committee in Permanent Session, a Military Adviser to the Canadian Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the North Atlantic Council and also a Canadian National Military Repre- 
sentative to SHAPE; and (4) Canadian Forces Attachés in various countries throughout 
the world. In addition, a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and the 
United States are considered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which provides 
advice on such matters to the respective governments. 


Rates of Pay Issuable to Canadian Forces 


The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in the former three services is ona 


uniform basis. Tables 1 and 2 contain the monthly rates of pay for officers and men, 
respectively, effective Oct. 1, 1968. 


* Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on p. 143. 


1.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Officers of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effective Oct. 1, 1968 


Incentive Pay Category 


Rank Basie, |= aia || 


5 


OFFICERS OTHER THAN Priots, Rapio Navraators, MEpicat, 
DENTAL AND LEGAL 


Second Lieutenant........ 3891 see 
LGN CONAN sastitnycarre gett 593 608 623 638 653 668'| 683 | 698 | 713} 728 | 748 | 758 
Lieutenant commissioned 

. from the ranks.......... 720 740 760 780 800 «ih sae 
Captain sore unachenetrre 779 804 829 854 879 904 | 929 
Majors (0G soit: aan nouns 996 | 1,028 | 1,060 | 1,092 | 1,124 | 1,156 
Lieutenant-Colonel........} 1,199 | 1,289 | 1,279 | 1,319 | 1,359 ee 

Colonel is seas serve 1,501 | 1,546 | 1,591 Rae se 
Brigadier-General.........| 1,787 | 1,837 | 1,887 

Major-General Raha ninhn Meat ca 2,110 Ter ie 

Lieutenant-General........| 2,307 


1 $447 payable to a Second Lieutenant who was a married officer or man prior to Oct. 1, 1966. 
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1.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Officers of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effective Oct. 1, 1968—concluded 


Incentive Pay Category 


Rank PN a ee ees be ee 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Pmors 


Lieutenant... 6.6.65 c00s5 746 761 776 816 831 846 | 861 | 876] 891] 906] 921 
Lieutenant commissioned 

from the ranks.......... 890 915 950 985 | 1,020 ee A Rk Sab 
Captain 1,134 | 1,174 | 1,194 | 1,914 
LES OL ie Seis Siebel 1,342 ioe ee Jaw 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colonel 

NavIGATORS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

iegtenant.. 2d. ..6..ccck 724 739 754 794 809 824 | 839 854 | 869 
Lieutenant commissioned 

from the ranks.......... E82% 852 887 922 957 nde aaa des sls 
Bantain: or fet 8 te, 885 915 955 995 | 1,035 | 1,075 | 1,115 | 1,135 | 1,155 
prorat, Cee BEN 1,074 | 1,106 | 1,188 | 1,170 1,202 234 or ae a6 
Lieutenant-Colonel........ 1,277 | 1,317 | 1,857 | 1,397 | 1,487 

ee Ot ee. Sate 1,579 | 1,624 | 1,669 ae fee 


Fuicut ENGInrrrs 


BebIOnLenant,........ oe eciew-on« 668 683 698 718 728 743 | 758] 773 | 788] 803] 818] 833 
Lieutenant commissioned 
from the ranks........,. 795 815 835 855 875 ach ine 
MaApuain..... 20... .k. 854 879 904 929 954 979 | 1,004 
BeAr ...00 eee, 1 Aa LO7E 71,108 | 45135) | 1,167) 1,199 | 1280 |!) 2 
Mepicau 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Meeaptain......880....0..008 980 | 1,022 | 1,086 | 1,155 | 1,207 | 1,258 1,309 | 1,359 
Ee a SS ee ee) 1,320 | 1,368 | 1,416 | 1,464 1,512 , 061 ae nee 
Lieutenant-Colonel......_. 1,525 | 1,573 | 1,621 | 1,668 ok 
Boned 335 2h ck ox Be 1,668 | 1,709 | 1,751 = 
Brigadier-General......... 1,897 | 1,939 | 1,980 
DENTAL 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


. TT a a 980 | 1,016 | 1,052 | 1,093 1,133 | 1,194 | 1,245 
ib ge ie Ts a ie 1,147 | 1,198 | 1,249 | 1,300 1,351 , 402 mat 
Lieutenant-Colonel........ 1,420 | 1,468 | 1,516 | 1,564 ‘2 
rT a See 1,516 | 1,564 | 1,612 | 1,660 
LEGAL 


Lieutenant................ 650 ae a aed ae me. 
oT Ss Ged 779 791 804 816 829 857 at on 
Se eee 996 | 1,012 | 1,028 | 1,051 | 1,090 1,151 | 1,191 | 1,247 
 Lieutenant-Colonel,... ..+.| 1,284 | 1,835 | 1,386 | 1,437 1,515 | 1,571 a ae 
. lonel....... ip ant (ksi Ualy a hbo 1 2 880 oss utes eee 


Brigadier-General......... 1,953 | 2/003 | 2'053 
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2.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Men of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Other Than Flight Engineers and Observers, Effective Oct. 1, 1968 


Pay Field 
Incentive 
Rank Pay Level Pay 
Category! 
3 4 5 6 7 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Private: lucked occa ee eaee 1 oor 225 225 225 225 225 
Private: cede een eer erie 2 Be 244 244 244 244 244 
Privates. sckscad «seers 3 Aa 321 325 329 ooo 337 
Paiyvater. ca das. oa- Oe hee Eee 4 368 373 378 383 389 
: 4 il 385 390 396 402 407 

4 2 405 410 416 422 428 

4 3 430 436 442 448 455 

Gomorale. de. lene Se ee tee 5(A) 476 495 512 530 549 
5(A) 1 481 500 517 §35 554 

5(A) 2 486 505 522 540 559 

5(A) 3 493 512 §29 547 566 

5(A) 4 496 515 532 550 569 

5(A) 5 499 518 535 553 572 

5(A) 6 502 521 538 556 575 

Conponal2e.s)... es ae ae eee oes 5(B) Aes 486 505 522 540 559 
5(B) 1 491 510 527 545 564 

5(B) 2 496 515 532 550 569 

5(B) 3 503 §22 539 557 576 

5(B) 4 506 §25 542 560 579 

5(B) 5 509 528 545 563 582 

5(B) 6 512 531 548 566 585 

Serceante: bar o santas Ak means 6(A) 544 562 581 599 618 
6(A) 1 549 567 586 604 623 

6(A) 2 554 572 591 609 628 

6(A) 3 559 577 596 614 633 

6(A) 4 564 582 601 619 638 

6(A) 5 569 587 606 624 643 

6(A) 6 574 592 611 629 648 

Warrant, Officers. ot ..-tncka meee 6(B) 579 597 616 634 653 
6(B) 1 584 602 621 639 658 

6(B) 2 589 607 626 644 663 

6(B) 3 594 612 631 649 668 

6(B) 4 599 617 636 654 673 

6(B) 5 604 622 641 659 678 

6(B) 6 609 627 646 664 683 

Master Warrant Officer............. 7 627 645 663 681 699 
if 1 634 652 670 688 706 

7 2 641 659 677 695 713 

7 3 648 666 684 702 720 

7 4 655 673 691 709 727 

vi 5 662 680 698 716 734 

7 6 669 687 705 723 741 

Chief Warrant Officer............... 8 718 739 760 781 802 
8 1 (2. 748 769 790 811 

8 2 736 757 778 799 820 

8 3 745 766 787 808 829 

8 4 754 775 796 817 838 

8 5 763 784 805 826 847 

8 6 772 793 814 835 856 


; Incentive pay increases at rates that vary with length of service may be granted to a man when he has met | 
predetermined standards, 2 Rate 5(B) applies to Corporals who are appointed to specific establishment | 
positions that entail additional responsibility. 
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3.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Flight Engineers and Observers, 
Effective Oct. 1, 1968 


Incentive 
Rank sat Pay R Aca of 
Category! Say 


Corporal 
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1 Incentive pay increases at rates that vary with length of service may be granted to a man when he has met 
predetermined standards. * Rate 5(B) applies to Corporals who are appointed to specific establishment 
positions that entail additional responsibility. 


Allowances Issuable to Canadian Forces.—The following are the most common 
entitlements, aside from pay, for members of the regular Forces. Other entitlements 
related to special duties and to the Reserve Forces are not shown. 


Aircrew Allowance.—Aircrew allowance in varying amounts may be paid to a member 
of aircrew, or an officer or man undergoing flying training to become a pilot, navigator or 
other member of aircrew if he is not already receiving the special rate of pay applicable to 
pilots or navigators. 


Outfit Allowance and Clothing Upkeep Allowance.—Officers receive a single payment of 
$450 on appointment and Chief Warrant Officers receive $270. Men receive a free issue 
of clothing on joining and thereafter a monthly clothing upkeep allowance of $7; Navy 
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Warrant Officers receive $8. Women receive a free issue of clothing on joining with an 
underclothing allowance of $15, and thereafter a monthly clothing allowance of $8. 


Foreign Allowances.—Officers and men posted for duty to a country outside of Canada 
are entitled to allowances to compensate for additional living expenses or hardships in- 
curred; these vary with rank, appointment and location. 


Tsolation Allowance.—lIsolation allowance, at rates which depend on the specific loca- 
tion, is paid to personnel serving at isolated posts in Canada. 


Submarine Allowance.—An officer or man undergoing submarine training or filling an 
appointment in a submarine receives from $45 to $115 a month, depending on rank. 


Parachutist Allowance-—An officer or man undergoing parachutist training or filling 
a designated position requiring parachute jumping and not entitled to Air Duty Allowance 
is paid Parachutist Allowance at the rate of $60 a month. 


Air Duty Allowance.—An officer or man, not entitled to Aircrew or Parachutist Allow- 
ance, who is training in or employed in the duties of flight attendant, flight steward, tech- 
nical crewman or transport operator (air) is paid Air Duty Allowance at the rate of $45 
a month. 


Sea Duty Allowance-—An officer or man serving in a ship receives from $15 to $45 a 
month depending on rank. 


Section 2.—The Command Structure of the Canadian Forces 


The Canadian Forces are organized on a functional basis to reflect the major commit- 
ments assigned by the Government. Under this concept, all forces devoted to a primary 
mission are grouped under a single commander who is assigned sufficient resources to 
discharge his responsibilities. Specifically, the Canadian Forces are formed into a Canadian 
Forces Headquarters and eight major commands reporting to the Chief of the Defence 


™ 


Staff. Canadian Forces Headquarters, in addition to its headquarters function, is respon- 
sible for the logistic support of the Forces and, for this purpose, retains operational com- 
mand of major logistic units. The roles of the Commands are:— 


Mositz ComMAND 

The role of Mobile Command is: to provide military units suitably trained and equipped 
to support United Nations or other peacekeeping/peace-restoring operations; to provide 
ground forces, including tactical air support, for the protection of Canadian territory; and 
to maintain operational readiness of combat formations in Canada required for support of 
overseas commitments. 

The Forces assigned include: four combat groups in Canada; the Canadian Airborne 
Regiment; the United Nations Force in Cyprus; two tactical fighter squadrons; one trans- 
port helicopter squadron; and one tactical transport squadron of fixed-wing aircraft. The 
combat groups are being reorganized to perform a wide variety of roles and will be provided 
with air-portable equipment. 

4 Canadian Mechanized Brigade Group (4 CMBG) is the Canadian contribution to 
NATO ground forces in Europe. It contains a surface-to-surface missile (Honest John) 
battery in addition to the normal self-propelled field artillery regiment. 


Manritimz ComMMAanp 


All Canadian Maritime Forces, both sea and air, are under the command of the Com- 
mander Maritime Command whose Headquarters is in Halifax. The Deputy Commander 
is the Commander Maritime Forces Pacific with Headquarters in Esquimalt. The role 
of Maritime Command is to defend Canadian interests from assault by sea and to support 
NATO by assisting in conducting anti-submarine warfare in the Allied Command, Atlantic. 
The Commander Maritime Command is the NATO Commander of the Canadian Atlantic 
Sub-Area of the Western Atlantic Command, under the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Command Atlantic (SACLANT). An additional role is to provide any sea lift required 
by Mobile Command. 
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Available to the Maritime Command are one aircraft carrier, one operational support 
ship (with two more being commissioned in 1969), two escort maintenance ships, 22 escorts 
of destroyer type, four submarines and six minesweepers; 12 Tracker aircraft and six Sea 
King helicopters are carried in HMCS Bonaventure, nine destroyers can each take one 
Sea King and a further 12 Trackers operate from shore in conjunction with the main maritime 
patrol force of four squadrons equipped with Argus aircraft. Four further squadrons of 
aircraft provide training and communication facilities within the command. 


1 Atm Division 

1 Air Division is the Canadian contribution to the strike/reconnaissance forces avail- 
able to SACEUR. The Division is operationally responsible to 4 Allied Tactical Air 
Force (4 ATAF) and has six squadrons equipped with CF-104 Starfighters located at three 
airfields in Germany. It is proposed to concentrate these squadrons on two airfields by 
mid-1969 with the closing out of one of the bases. 


Arr Derence ComMMAND 

Air Defence Command participates with the United States in the air defence of North 
America, through NORAD. It has command of three interceptor squadrons, two SAM 
squadrons, one SAGE control centre and two transcontinental radar lines. Operational 
control is exercised by HQ NORAD. 


Arr TRANSPORT CoMMAND 

The role of Air Transport Command is to provide air transport support to Canadian 
Forces everywhere, and to conduct search and rescue operations in the Eastern Search and 
Rescue Area (roughly, Ontario and Quebec). It has four squadrons operating short-range 
and long-range cargo- and troop-carrying aircraft as well as four transport and rescue squa- 
drons. 


TRAINING COMMAND 

The role of Training Command is to provide individual training for the Forces and 
to conduct search and rescue operations within the Western Search and Rescue Area 
(roughly, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta). All former training units of the RCN, 
the Canadian Army and the RCAF where individual training is carried out have been 
placed under functional control of Training Command. The Canadian Military Colleges 
(Royal Military College, Royal Roads and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean), the Staff 
Colleges, and medical/dental training are under the direct control of Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (see pp. 1159-1197). Land/Air Warfare operational training and_ basic 
parachute training are the responsibility of Mobile Command. Basic fixed-wing and 
helicopter pilot training are a Training Command responsibility. 


THe CANADIAN Forces Communications SysTeM (CFCS) 


The role of the CFCS is to provide fixed communications networks for the forces and 
to provide a national communications system for survival operations (civil defence). To 
carry out this role, CFCS commands all fixed communications installations within Canada. 


Tue RESERVE AND SURVIVAL ORGANIZATION 


The command and administration of the Reserves and Cadets is the responsibility 
of the Deputy Chief of Reserves (Major-General) at CFHQ. The Naval Reserve reports 
to the Deputy Chief of Reserves through the Commander, Naval Reserve. The Militia 
and Cadets are commanded and administered through five Region Headquarters and seven 
District Headquarters that are organized on a geographical basis. The Air Reserve 
reports through the Commander, Mobile Command. 


The role of the organization is to provide reserve forces-in-being to support the regular 
forces under their functional commanders; a training force to support the regular forces; 
aid to the civil power; emergency forces for civil emergency operations—peace and war; 
and provincial representation. 


Administration of Military Bases in Canada 


Staffs and services required below command headquarters level to administer and 
support units based in a particular locality have been organized on Canadian Forces bases. 
The primary role of each base is to provide base-level administration and supporting serv- 
ices to those units located on or near the base. Each base has been allocated to a functional 
commander, to whom the base commander reports. The base commander is provided 
with sufficient staff, with representation from the four functional branches, to command 
and administer the base. 
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Section 3.—Operations 


Naval Forces 


The Fleet.—As of December 1968, there were 30 ships in commission and nine in 
reserve. HMCS Okanagan, the third Oberon class submarine, joined the fleet in September 
and HMCS Rainbow, a Tench class submarine, in December. Trials with the hydrofoil 
Bras d@’Or commenced in August and are scheduled to be completed in June 1969. Con- 
struction of the research vessel Quest was expected to be completed in May 1969 and con- 
struction of two operational support ships was progressing—Protecteur being scheduled for 
completion in June 1969 and Preserveur in November. Construction started on the first 


two of the four DDH 280s which are to be completed in 1971 and 1972. The Terra Nova © 


was undergoing trials which will be completed in August 1969. The next ship conversion 
will commence in 1969 and the last two in 1970. 


Operations in 1968.—The Navy participated in two major NATO exercises carried 
out in the North Atlantic. As well, units of the Navy were involved in combined Canadian- 
United States anti-submarine exercises adjacent to both East and West Coasts. In 
addition to these combined exercises, operational team training was carried out with ships, 
submarines and aircraft from Maritime Command in the waters off Bermuda. During the 
period from January to March, training exercises for all units were conducted off Puerto 
Rico in order to bring individual units up to an operational status. The Navy also sup- 
ported two Mobile Command exercises held on the East Coast. In addition to operations 
and training, the Navy carried out goodwill visits to the United States, Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Ireland, Denmark, Sweden, Japan, Mexico and some of the islands in the Pacific. 


Land Forces 


Operations in 1968.—In fulfilment of military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Canada continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. 
The 4th Canadian Mechanized Brigade Group, the major units of which were the Lord 
Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians), the 1st Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, 
No. 1 Surface-to-Surface Missile Battery, 2nd Battalion The Royal Canadian Regiment, 
2nd Battalion Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry, and Ist Battalion Royal 22° 
Régiment, constituted the Land Forces contribution in NATO in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The Headquarters of the Brigade is at Soest and the married quarters are 
located in the vicinity of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Iserlohn. Canada also provides two 
infantry battalions to the Allied Command Europe Mobile Force (Land Component). 
They are stationed in Canada but held in readiness for employment should the Mobile 
Force be activated. 


The Canadian Forces continued to provide forces in support of United Nations opera- 
tions as follows: (1) a force of 587 officers and men formed part of the UN Force in Cyprus; 
the Canadian contribution consisted of an infantry battalion on reduced establishment, a 
Canadian Contingent Headquarters and a Canadian element for the UN Headquarters; 
(2) some 40 officers and men were employed in UN missions in Palestine, Kashmir and 
Korea; and (3) a specially trained and equipped force, equivalent to an infantry battalion 
group, was maintained in Canada to provide a force for service in support of the UN in 
any part of the world on short notice. 


In addition to its UN commitments, the Canadian Forces, as a result of Canadian 
participation in the International Commissions for Supervision and Control in Viet-Nam, 
Cambodia and Laos, continued to provide approximately 30 officers and men for truce 
supervisory duties in Indo-China. Two Land Force officers served on the International 
Observer Group in Nigeria. The Observer Group was invited by the Federal Government 


of N igeria to observe the conduct of the federal armed forces involved in the internal con- 
flict in that country. 
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Canadian Forces training teams are maintained in Ghana and Tanzania to assist in 
the training of the armed forces of those countries. A number of officers and other ranks 
from Ghana, Tanzania, Jamaica, Kenya, Nigeria (medical training only) and Zambia have 
received training in Canadian Forces schools. 


Air Forces 


Operations in 1968.—The Canadian Forces contribution to the air defence of North 
America during the year consisted of three CF-101B interceptor squadrons, two Bomarc 
surface-to-air missile squadrons and 27 radar sites. These forces, together with the Distant 
Early Warning Line (DEW), operated under the operational control of North American 
Air Defence Command (N ORAD). No.1 Air Division, Canada’s NATO air contribution 
in Europe, operated with six squadrons of CF-104 aircraft. Four of these squadrons were 
employed in the strike/attack role and the other two were employed in the photo-recon- 
naissance role. Mobile Command’s first CF-5 squadron was formed in 1968, operating 
initially with T-33 aircraft until receiving their first CF-5D late in the year. 


Four land-based maritime squadrons were contributed to the Maritime Defence of 
North America; three of these based on the East Coast and one based on the West Coast 
are equipped with Argus aircraft, the largest and most modern anti-submarine aircraft 
in the world. A continuous program of aircraft modernization and re-equipping with 
_ improved anti-submarine devices was conducted throughout the year. The East and West 
Coast squadrons participated in a number of national, international and NATO anti- 
_ submarine exercises, and maintained daily patrols and surveillance of ocean areas adjacent 
to the Canadian coastlines. 


Air Transport Command (ATC) continued to provide support to the Air Division and 
to the Army Brigade in Europe, using long-range Yukon and Hercules aircraft. A Caribou 
was maintained in India/Pakistan in support of UN MOGIP. In Canada, ATC airlifted 
Department of National Defence personnel and cargo from coast-to-coast and into the 
Arctic regions. Hercules aircraft were employed for paratroop training of the land forces, 
and T-33 aircraft carried out routine photographic missions for the Department. Search 
and rescue services were provided in the Canadian areas of responsibility. Throughout the 
year the Canadian Forces processed some 2,500 separate search and rescue incidents and 
_ flew more than 6,400 hours on this task, 


Section 4.—Training 


Recruit, basic trades training and most of advanced trades training in support of the 
Canadian Armed Forces takes place at schools under the supervision of Training Command. 
During 1968, 43,946 officers and men attended 1,905 serials of 597 different types of courses. 


Combat Arms School, CFB Borden, Ont., conducts training for armoured and in- 
fantry of the Regular and Reserve forces from basic trades courses to advanced officer-level 
courses. Similar training for artillerymen and field engineers is conducted at CFB Shilo, 
Man., and CFB Chilliwack, B.C., respectively. 


Recruit training takes place at CFB Cornwallis, N.S., for English-speaking personnel 
and CFB St. Jean, Que. for French-speaking personnel. The latter base also is the site 
of language training for French-speaking and English-speaking members of the Forces. 


Support trades training is conducted at the School of Administration and Logistics, 
CFB Borden, and technical trades training is held at a number of locations throughout 
Canada. During 1969, technical training in the French language will begin at CFB 
St. Jean. 


Flying training is generally based in the Prairie Provinces. During 1968, 360 pilots 
and radio navigators were granted “wing standard” and went on to further training in 
support of tactical air, air defence and long-range air transport operations. 
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Two Fleet schools, one at CFB Esquimalt, B.C., and the other at CFB Halifax, N.S., 
provide basic maritime trades training as well as training facilities for the operational war- 
ships on the West and East Coasts. 


Canadian Military Colleges 

The three Canadian Military Colleges are the Royal Military College of Canada, 
founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads, established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., 
and Collage militaire royal de Saint-Jean, established at St. Jean, Que., primarily to 
meet the needs of French-speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads 


were constituted as Canadian Services Colleges in 1948 and Collége militaire royal de — 


Saint-Jean was opened in 1952. In 1959, the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted 


the Royal Military College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. In 1967 the Canadian 


Services Colleges were redesignated as the Canadian Military Colleges in keeping with unifi- 
cation of the Canadian Forces. 


The role of the Colleges is to educate and train officer cadets for careers as commissioned 
officers in the Canadian Forces. Courses of instruction are designed to develop character 
and to provide a balanced liberal, scientific and military education leading to degrees in 
arts, commerce, science and engineering. The Royal Military College of Canada accepts 


senior matriculants and offers a four-year course. Royal Roads Military College accepts 


senior matriculants who, on successful completion of the second year, go to the Royal Mili- 
tary College of Canada for their third and fourth years. Collége militaire royal de Saint- 
Jean accepts junior matriculants who, after successfully completing the first three years, 
also proceed to the Royal Military College of Canada for their last two years. 


To be eligible for admission to a College, candidates must be single, Canadian citizens 
and physically fit. Candidates must have reached their 16th but not their 21st birthday on 
the first day of January preceding entrance, with the exception of junior matriculation 
candidates for Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean who must have reached their 16th but 
not their 20th birthday on the first day of January preceding entrance. On entry into 
one of the Colleges applicants are enrolled as Regular Force Officer Cadets in the Canadian 
Forces. Costs of tuition, uniforms, books, instruments and other fees are borne by the 
Department of National Defence. Officer Cadets receive a salary of $187 a month and are 
charged $86 a month for board and lodging. On successfully completing their academic 


and military training, officer cadets are granted permanent commissions in the Regular 
Force. 


Most officer cadets entering the Military Colleges enrol under the Regular Officer 
Training Plan. Provision is made for the entry of a number of Dominion cadets. These 
are sons of persons who were killed, or died or are severely incapacitated as a result of service 
in a component of the Canadian Forces or the Canadian Merchant Marine during hostilities. 
Dorninion cadets enter the Reserve Force and receive free tuition during the first academic 
year at a military college. A limited number of Reserve cadets who pay tuition and other 
fees during the duration of the course may also be admitted. 


ue During the 1968-69 academic year, 1,152 officer cadets were enrolled at the Military 
Colleges, 556 of them at the Royal Military College, 219 at Royal Roads and 377 at Collége 
militaire royal de Saint-Jean. 


Staff Training Colleges 


The Canadian Land Forces Command and Staff College at Kingston, Ont., gives an 
ll-month course for the training of officers for staff appointments. Although most of 
the student body is composed of officers of the army element, officers from the other two 
elements and from the armies of other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. 
Instruction is based on the study of textbooks and reference material and involves lectures, 
demonstrations, and indoor and outdoor exercises. In addition to military subjects, the 


curriculum includes research and development, world affairs and lectures by prominent 
guest speakers. 


Sy Se a ey 
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The Canadian Forces College at Armour Heights, Toronto, consists of three colleges 
for the staff training of officers:— 


Staff College.—Officers of Major rank take a 44-week course to prepare themselves for 
assumption of higher rank in the Canadian Armed Forces. Training emphasizes the logical 
and precise expression of ideas, staff and administrative procedures, scientific and technical 
developments and national and international current affairs. The syllabus is enhanced 
by a variety of expert military and civilian guest lecturers and by visits to Canadian and 
United States military and civilian establishments. 


Staff School.—Officers of Captain and Lieutenant rank take a 14-week course to prepare 
themselves to assume junior staff and administrative positions in the Canadian Armed 
Forces, Training emphasizes military administrative procedures, the conduct of corres- 
pondence and civil and military organization. Students also study national and inter- 
national current affairs. 


Extension School.—Selected military and academic courses of study by correspondence 
are offered to all officers of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, the senior defence college, provides an 
11-month course of study covering the economic, political and military aspects of the defence 
of Canada. Senior officers and public servants from the Armed Forces and Federal 
Government departments attend, as well as representatives from industry. Lecturers 
are chosen from among the leaders in various fields in Canada and other countries. In 
addition, tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and Latin America familiarize students with conditions and influences 
in their own country and in other countries. 


Section 5.—Reserves and Cadets 


Reserves 

The Naval Reserve.—Recruiting and training of officers and men of the Naval 
Reserve is conducted mainly through 16 Naval Reserve Units across Canada under the 
Commander, Naval Reserve, who is also the Director General Operations Maritime, 
located at Canadian Forces Headquarters, Ottawa. Naval Reserve Units are established 
at the following centres:— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Esquimalt, B.C., HMCS Malahat 


Naval Reserve Units, commanded by reserve officers, provide both basic and specialized 
training for officers and men of the Naval Reserve. Additional training is also conducted 
in Regular Force schools across the country and in HMC Ships. 


The Militia.—Based largely upon the recommendations of the Ministerial Commission 
on the Reorganization of the Canadian Army Militia, many changes in its composition 
were implemented during the period November 1964 to March 1965. Subsequent to that 
time the roles, training standards and methods and emergency plans have also been revised. 
The Militia is now composed of 112 major units with an establishment of 300 or over and 
53 minor units; the total establishment is 39,978. 

Planning for the employment of the Militia in the event of an emergency is based on: 


(1) the Ready Reserve, individuals assigned to specified Regular Force positions; 
(2) the Canadian Regional Reserve, composed of individuals and units for the defence 
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of Canada, internal security and the Civil Emergency Operations Organization; and 
(3) the Mobile Command Reserve, comprising sub-units that will be required to reinforce or 
expand the field force. Personnel for the three categories are trained under the direction 
of Region and Unit Commanders during the winter months. This includes training of a 
general military nature and, in addition, that required for trades, specialties and rank 
progression. Further instruction of this nature is received during the summer at Regional 
Rank and Trades Schools. Also, a large number of courses are conducted at Regular Force 
Schools throughout the year. In addition, those personnel nominated as Ready Reservists 
are eligible to receive in-job training each year in the actual position in which they will be 
employed in an emergency. Similarly, the Mobile Command Reserve sub-units are 
trained at a special concentration each year and the Regional Reserve are trained collectively — 
under Regional arrangements. 


Air Reserve.—The active sub-components of the Primary Reserve of the Air Element 
are designated the Air Reserve, which is made up of six Reserve Flying Squadrons and four 
Reserve Support Squadrons. Montreal and Toronto each has two Flying Squadrons and 
one Reserve Support Squadron; Winnipeg and Edmonton each has a single Flying Squadron 
with a Reserve Support Squadron. The Reserve Support Squadrons are required to 
provide the necessary administrative support to the Flying Squadron to include all phases 
from recruiting to release procedures, except for operational control and flying training. 
All Air Reserve Squadrons are directly responsible to one of the two Tactical Air Wings 
situated at Petawawa, Ont., and Calgary, Alta., which in turn are responsible through 10 
Tactical Air Group to the Commander of Mobile Command. All Flying Squadrons are 
equipped with the DHC-3 Otter. Their role is light tactical air transport support and recon- 
naissance for ground forces. They can be tasked as: (1) tactical air transport, including 
logistics support, air evacuation of casualties, communications and liaison; (2) airborne 
surveillance in support of ground forces in a permissive air environment; (3) aerial photo- 
graphy to provide the ground forces with a limited photographic capability that will sup- 
plement the reconnaissance provided by specialized tactical reconnaissance aircraft; 
(4) aerial, visual, photographic reconnaissance and radiation monitoring for civil emergen- 
cy operations; (5) provision of a reserve of trained pilots who could be incorporated into 
the Mobile Command Flying Units if required. 


Canadian Armed Forces Cadets 


The object of the cadet movement in Canada is to provide the opportunity for young 
men, aged 13 to 18, to acquire the fundamentals of good citizenship and leadership. This is 
achieved by a combination of training at the local cadet units and at summer camps. In 
keeping with the unified concept of the Canadian Armed Forces, the Sea, Army and Air 
Cadet organizations have integrated the command and control functions of their respective 
organizations and adopted a common aim: “To develop in youth the attributes of good 
citizenship and leadership; to promote physical fitness; and to stimulate their interest in 
the Sea, Land and Air elements of the Canadian Forces”. While cadet officers remain 
environmental, they are commissioned in the Cadet Instructor List which is a sub-com- 
ponent of the Canadian Forces Reserves. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the Navy 
League of Canada in partnership with the Canadian Forces, comprise 185 corps. These 
corps are supervised jointly by the local branches of the League and by naval officers in 
each of Canada’s five military regions. Instruction at corps level is carried out by Cadet 
Instructor List Officers (Sea). Two training establishments, Cornwallis on the East Coast 
and Quadra on the West Coast, accommodate officers and cadets for two-week training 
periods in the summer. In addition, selected cadets receive a six-week training course at 
Canadian Forces bases. Sea experience is provided throughout the year in HMC Ships. 
As of Sept. 30, 1968, the strength of the corps was 1,031 officers and 11,352 cadets. 
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Royal Canadian Army Cadets.—Supervision of the organization and training of 
Army Cadets is carried out by the region and district Regular Force staff. The training 
and administration is the responsibility of officers of the Cadet Instructor List (Army), 
a sub-component of the Reserves and civilian instructors. As of Sept. 30, 1968, officers and 
civilian instructors numbered 2,264, and there were 52,806 cadets enrolled in 457 corps. 


The International Exchange Visits Program provided Army Cadets the opportunity 
to visit and train abroad; 75 cadets to Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, and 
Grenada; 16 cadets to the National Rifle Association matches at Bisley, England, and one 
officer and six cadets to the Outward Bound Course at Towyn, Wales. Cadets from the 
Caribbean countries trained at Aldershot, N.S., Valcartier, Que., and Ipperwash Beach, 
Ont. One officer and six cadets from Britain trained at the National Army Cadet Camp 
at Banff, Alta., and 14 British cadets participated in the Dominion of Canada Rifle Associa- 
tion matches at the Connaught Ranges near Ottawa. 


In 1968, 3,852 cadets attended six-week trades and specialist courses at CFB Halifax, 
CFB Cornwallis and Camp Aldershot in Nova Scotia, CFB Valcartier in Quebec, CFB 
Borden, CFB London and Ipperwash Beach in Ontario, CFB Shilo in Manitoba, CFB 
Calgary in Alberta and CFB Esquimalt and Vernon in British Columbia; 3,413 cadets 
attended two-week cadet leader and special camps at Aldershot in Nova Scotia, CFB 
Valeartier and Montreal in Quebec, Ipperwash Beach, Sandstone Lake and Fairbanks Lake 
in Ontario, CFB Shilo in Manitoba, and Vernon and Albert Head in British Columbia : 
220 master cadets attended the National Army Cadet Camp at Banff in Alberta for six 
weeks of training which included mountain marches, rock-climbing and survival. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—The Air Cadet movement operates on the basis of a 
partnership between the Air Cadet League of Canada, a voluntary civilian organization, 
and the Canadian Armed Forces. The League sponsors and administers Air Cadet activ- 
ities while the Canadian Armed Forces provide training personnel, syllabi and equipment 
and also assist the League in organization and administration. The objectives of training 
are to encourage air cadets to develop the attributes of good citizenship, to stimulate in 
them an interest in aviation and space technology, and to help them develop a high standard 
of physical fitness, mental alertness and discipline. The authorized ceiling of cadet enrol- 
ment is 29,000; the strength at Oct. 1, 1968, was 28,518 cadets attached to 370 squadrons 
across Canada. 


During the summer of 1968, camps were conducted at CFB Greenwood, N.S., St. 
Jean, Que., Trenton, Ont., and Penhold, Alta., attended by 6,480 cadets and 875 officers 
and instructors. A six-week senior leaders’ course for 240 cadets and a six-week technical 
training course for 100 cadets were held at CFB Borden, Ont. A bush familiarization 
course, teaching the techniques of survival and ground search, was conducted at Namao, 
Alta., for 54 cadets. Under the International Exchange Visits Program for 1968, 62 air 
cadets were exchanged with Austria, Belgium, Britain, France, Israel, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


About 225 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
Canadian Armed Forces sponsored scholarships; 98 additional scholarships were awarded 
by the Air Cadet League and other organizations in 1968. 


Section 6.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board is the agency in the Department of National Defence 
responsible for scientific research. It was created in 1947 by an amendment to the National 
Defence Act. It provides, through the Chairman, scientific advice to the Minister of 
National Defence and scientific and technical assistance to the Canadian Armed Forces. 
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The Board consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, five ex officio members 
and a varying number of members selected from universities and industry appointed by 
the Governor in Council. The ex officio members are the Deputy Minister of National 
Defence, the President of the National Research Council, the Chief of Defence Staff, 
the Vice Chief of Defence Staff and the Chief of Technical Services. The Chairman is the 
chief executive officer of the Board’s research organization. Heis a member of the Defence 
Council, which is the senior policy body of the Department of National Defence. The 
Vice-Chairman is an associate member. 


The research organization consists of seven research establishments in which an 
intramural program of research specifically oriented toward military needs is carried out. 
The Board also conducts an extramural research program through grants in aid of research 
to universities. These investigations are usually basic in nature and seek to provide new 
knowledge in fields from which important military developments are likely to arise. Sup- 
port is also provided to industry with the object of promoting and strengthening the research 
capability of Canada’s defence industry. ‘This is a program of applied research of defence 
interest. It is financed on a cost-sharing basis with industry with each (government and 
industry) providing 50 p.c. of the funds. 


The Defence Research Board is active in international collaboration in defence science 
throughout the western world. A very active quadripartite organization with Britain, 
Australia and the United States has built up to ensure full utilization of defence scientific 
knowledge, resources and facilities of these countries. In addition, bilateral agreements 
with several NATO nations serve to enhance the interchange of defence scientific and 
technical knowledge in areas of mutual interest. The Board represents Canada on a 
number of specialist committees through which NATO’s scientific endeavours are processed 
and co-ordinated. The Board also provides representation on the Commonwealth Defence 
Science Organization which fosters and promotes scientific exchange between the countries 
of the Commonwealth. It maintains liaison offices in Washington, London and Paris. 


Research on maritime warfare problems, particularly those relating to submarine 
detection and tracking, is carried out at the Defence Research Establishment Atlantic 
and at the Defence Research Establishment Pacific. Research and development of weapons 
and defence against various weapons is undertaken in co-operation with the Armed Forces 
at several establishments, the largest of which is the Canadian Armanent Research and 
Development Establishment. Its principal activities include studies of defence against 
missiles, studies of the properties and application of infrared and other detection devices, 
the development of rocket propellants, explosives and armament. 


Defence communication studies are carried out by the Communications Research 
Centre (Department of Communications) on behalf of the Defence Research Board. 
Research on the defensive aspects of chemical, biological and atomic weapons is carried 
out at two Defence Research establishments—the Defence Research Establishment Ottawa, 
and the Defence Research Establishment Suffield at Ralston, Alta. The Defence Research 
Establishment Toronto is concerned with biosciences research, chiefly with raising the 
operating efficiency of men working in the military environment, including such subjects 
as human physiology, experimental psychology and research on clothing. The Defence 
Research Analysis Establishment provides scientific evaluation and analysis of present 
and future weapons systems, tactical doctrine and other aspects of military operations, 
and studies broad strategic problems. 


Thus, the Board continues to support the fields of research which are of foremost 
interest to the Canadian Armed Forces and the program is under continuing review to 
ensure that cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and other appropriate Depart- 


ments to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated with produc- 
tion. 
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PART II.—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING (CANADA EMO) 


The Emergency Measures Organization was established within the Privy Council 
Office by authority of a Cabinet directive on June 1, 1957 to develop an organization for 
the provision of government leadership, services and resource management in an emergency, 
as well as to provide a Canadian response to NATO civil emergency planning. On May 
28, 1959, the Government placed the Emergency Measures Organization under the Prime 
Minister and defined the civil defence responsibilities of the National Defence, National 
Health and Welfare and Justice Departments. Under this Order, the Emergency 
Measures Organization assumed, in addition to its government and resource management 
planning, the responsibilities of the Civil Defence Branch which, in turn, ceased to exist. 
On June 27, 1963 (Order in Council PC 1963-993) the Emergency Measures Organization 
was transferred to the Minister of Defence Production and in 1965 (PC 1965-1041) the 
Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order was approved, which, in addition to defining 
the responsibilities of various departments, placed the organization under the Minister 
of Industry. The 1965 Order in Council was amended in 1968 (PC 1968-1302 and 1968- 
1508) transferring responsibility for civil emergency planning to the Minister of National 
Defence. 


Under the Minister of National Defence, the Canada Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion is the federal co-ordinating agency for all civil emergency planning. Its functions 
are to:— 


(1) develop policies and a program to ensure the continuity of government in an emergency; 


(2) co-ordinate civil emergency planning and training by departments, agencies and Crown 
corporations of the Government of Canada; 


(3) in conjunction with provincial authorities, develop policies and a program for the 
control of civil road transport resources in an emergency; 


(4) plan civil emergency measures in respect of matters that are not the responsibility of 
any department, agency or Crown corporation of the Government of Canada, or rec- 
ommend to the Governor in Council the assignment of such responsibility to a minister; 


(5) provide assistance and guidance to provincial governments and municipalities in respect 
to the preparation of civil emergency measures in matters that are not the responsibility 
of any department, agency or Crown corporation of the Government of Canada; 


(6) with the concurrence of the Secretary of State for External Affairs, provide general 
liaison with other countries and with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization on matters 
relating to civil emergency measures; and 


(7) be responsible for the direction and administration of the Canadian Emergency 
Measures College at Arnprior, Ont. 


The Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order also defines the civil emergency powers, 
duties and functions of the ministers of federal departments and agencies having immediate 
responsibilities in the event of a war emergency. Included in this category are the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Communications, External Affairs, Finance, Forestry and Fisheries, 
Justice, Labour, Manpower and Immigration, National Defence, National Health and 
Welfare, Public Works, Solicitor General and Transport, and the Bank of Canada, the 
_ Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Organization 
The general federal organization for civil emergency planning may be summarized as:— 


(1) a Cabinet Committee on External Policy and Defence; 


(2) the Canada Emergency Measures Organization, comprising the Director General and 
headquarters staff, the Regional Directors in each province, and the Canadian Emer- 
gency Measures College; 


(3) Federal Government departmental planning staffs; and 
(4) Federal Government organizations in the provinces. 
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Headquarters Organization.—The headquarters of the Canada EMO is located in 
Ottawa. The Director General reports to government through the Minister of National 
Defence. A regional office is located in the capital city of each province and for planning 
purposes each region corresponds to its respective provincial boundaries. Planning 
responsibility for the Yukon Territory and the District of Mackenzie and Western Arctic 
Islands of the Northwest Territories is carried out from offices in Edmonton, Alta. 


Canada EMO has been organized into three major functional branches, each under a 
director: National Civil Emergency Measures Program Branch; Long Range Planning and 
Development Branch; and National Training and Exercises Branch. Within the National 
Civil Emergency Measures Program Branch are divisions responsible for planning and 
budgeting, program evaluation, continuity of government planning, public fallout protec- 
tion planning, emergency public information planning, and road transport planning. 


The Long Range Planning and Policy Development Branch is comprised of divisions respon- — 


sible for economic planning, operational concepts and procedures, physical protection 
planning, radiological, biological and chemical defence planning, organization system 
planning and international civil emergency planning. The National Training and Exercise 
Branch is responsible for training development, national exercise planning and supervision 
of the Canadian Emergency Measures College. 


Federal Regional Directors in Provinces.—Regional Directors of Canada Emer- 
gency Measures Organization in each province (region) have been assigned the following 
responsibilities :— 


(1) to represent Canada EMO in the region for all civil emergency planning purposes; 

(2) to establish and maintain effective liaison with all federal departments and agencies, 
including the Armed Forces, and to co-ordinate emergency planning activities; 

(3) to establish and maintain effective liaison with the provincial government in the region, 
to assist in the development of provincial emergency plans, including those of local 
organizations, and to assist in the Canada EMO review ot requests for financial aid from 
the province or municipalities within the region. 


Provincial Government Civil Emergency Responsibilities 


Provincial governments will make such preparations as are required to enable them 
to execute the following civil emergency powers, duties and functions in war:— 


(1) the development of policies and a program to ensure the continuity of provincial govern- 
ment in an emergency—including (a) the selection of government departments and 
agencies with immediate responsibilities in the saving of lives and the continuing 
function of essential services and the development of plans by the departments selected 
covering their emergency operations, (b) plans for the relocation of government, (c) 
the designation of officials for duty in an emergency, (d) plans for the manning of Re- 
gional Emergency Government Headquarters, Emergency Government Relocation 
Units and Zone Emergency Government Headquarters, and (e) the selection and 
storage of essential records; 


(2) the preservation of law and order, including control of traffic; 


(3) the organization and control of emergency welfare services including emergency cloth- 
ing, lodging, feeding, registration and enquiry and personal services; 


(4) the organization and control of health and medical services, including hospitals and 
public health measures; 


(5) maintenance and repair of roads and road bridges; 


(6) co-ordination of municipal and other services for the maintenance and repair of water 
and sewage systems; 


(7) organizations and operation of firefighting services; 
(8) maintenance and repair of electrical and gas utilities; 
(9) organization and operation of radiological defence services; 


(10) communications as required from REGHQ to provincial government agencies and 
municipalities; 


; . A . . : } 
(11) co-ordination and, as may be required, direction of the emergency operations of 
municipal governments; 
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(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


assistance to the Department of National Defence in the conduct of survival operations 
in damaged areas; 


in accordance with agreements reached with the federal departments and agencies 
concerned, (a) control of accommodation, control of engineering and construction re- 
sources, provision of emergency housing and arrangements for roads and road bridges, 


(b) control of road transport resources, and (c) maintenance of agricultural production 
and control of fisheries; 


such other emergency functions as may be subsequently agreed upon between the 
federal and provincial governments. 


In addition, provincial governments in peacetime will be responsible for:— 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


assigning to each municipal government its operational roles; 


providing assistance and guidance to municipal governments in respect of the prepara- 
tion of municipal civil emergency plans for the continued operations of municipal gov- 
ernment, survival of the public and the operation of municipal emergency services, 
including the organization and operation of such special emergency services as may be 
required, such as rescue, warden, emergency communications, emergency public 
information, radiological defence and emergency transportation; 


assistance and guidance to municipal governments in the training and exercising of 
regular municipal employees and volunteers as emergency workers; 


making such preparations or arrangements as are required to provide for the protection 
of the population of those parts of the province that are not administered by an in- 
corporated municipal government. 
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PART I.— OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Books About Canada 


This basic list of books about Canada, contributed by the National Library, includes 
a selection of publications grouped alphabetically by author and arranged under the subject 
classifications of Biography, Country and People, Economics, External Relations, Govern- 
ment and Politics, History, Literature and the Arts, and General Reference Works. 
The selection represents many aspects of Canadian life, emphasizes the latest editions of 
books published within the past five years, and includes titles issued in either or both 
English and French, accompanied by the publisher’s address. 


It should be noted that, although this list is now an annual feature of the Year Book, 
it is not a cumulative presentation; it is limited to about 480 titles, necessitating the omis- 
sion of some items that appeared the preceding year to permit the inclusion of others. For 
additional titles, the reader should consult the lists of books in earlier Year Books or one 
or more of the bibliographical collections listed below under the heading ‘‘General Reference 
Works”, particularly the monthly or annual editions of Canadiana published by the 
National Library. 


Biography 


Barrette, Antonio. Mémoires. T.1. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1966. 448 p. 

De Antonio. Memoirs. Translated by Mare Sormont. Montreal, Beauchemin, 1966. 
384 p. 

Brat, J. R. The Pearson phenomenon. Toronto, Longmans, 1964. 210 p. 

“are ‘R., et Porrqurin, J.-M. Les trois vies de Pearson. Montréal, Editions de l’Homme, 1968. 
269 p. 


BéowarD, Henri. L’héroine indienne Kateri Tekakwitha. Montréal, Fides, 1967. 200 p. 


Bergeron, Gérard. Ne bougez plus! Portraits de 40 politiciens de Québec et d’Ottawa. Montréal, 
ditions du Jour, 1968. 223 p. ; 


Biographies canadiennes-frangaises. 20° 6d. Montréal, 1965. 1347 p. 


BOND C. J. Surveyors of Canada, 1867-1967. Ottawa, Canadian Institute of Surveying, 1966. 
54 p. 


Can ADA. Department of Public Printing and Stationery. The founders and the guardians; Fathers 
of Confederation, Governors-General, Prime Ministers. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 147 p. 
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Canapa. Département des impressions et de la papeterie publiques. Fondateurs et gardiens; Péres 
de la Confédération, Gouverneurs générauz, Premiers ministres. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 
1968. 147 p. 


Canadian writers. Ecrivains canadiens. A biographical dictionary edited by—un dictionnaire bio- 
graphique rédigé par Guy Syivesrre, Brandon Conron, C. F. Kurncx. New ed. rev. and enl. 


Nouv. éd. rev. et augm. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 186 p. (Articles by French language 
authors are in French.) 


Carr, Emily. Hundreds and thousands; the journals of Emily Carr. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1966. 
Solus 


Coptanp, Alfred. Livingstone of the Arctic, by Dudley Copland. Ottawa, 1967. 183 p. 


DANDURAND, Raoul. Les mémoires du sénateur Raoul Dandurand, 1861-1942. Ydités par Marcel 
HaMetin. Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1967. 374 Dp. 


Davies, Blodwen. Tom Thomson; the story of aman who looked far beauty and for truth in the wilderness. 
Rev. memorial ed. Vancouver, Mitchell Press, 1967. 102 p. 


Desrosinrs, L. P. Paul de Chomedéy, sieur de Maisonneuve. Montréal, Fides, 1967. 322 p. 


Dictionary of Canadian biography. General editor, G. W. Brown. Directeur adjoint, Marcel 
Trupex. Vol. 1. 1000 t01700. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1965. (To be complete 
in 24 v.) 


Dictionnaire biographique du Canada. General editor, G. W. Brown. Directeur adjoint, Marcel 
Trupex. t.1. 100041700. Québec, Presses de 1’ Université Laval, 1966. (L’ouvrage entier 
doit comprendre 24 vy.) 


Drury, E. C. Farmer premier; memoirs of the Honourable E. C. Drury. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1966. 198 p. 


Dyonnet, Edmond. Mémoires d’un artisie canadien. Préf. de Jean M#narp. Ottawa, Editions 
de 1’ Université d’Ottawa, 1968. 144p. (Cahiers du Centre de recherches en littérature cana- 
dienne-frang¢aise) 


Eceteston, Wilfrid. While I stillremember; a personal record. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1968. 329p. 


FauMaGNe, Thérése. Un marquis du grand siecle, Jacques-René de Brisay de Denonville, gouverneur de 
la Nouvelle-France 1637-1710. Montréal, Editions Leméac, 1965. 341 p. 


Frereuson, Max. And now here’s Maz. New York, Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1967. 167 p. 
Frécavuur, Guy. Pierre LeMoyne d’Iberville. Montréal, Fides, 1968. 300 p. 
Frencu, Maida P. Kathleen Parlow; a portrait. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 167 p. 


GipeRt, Heather M. Awakening continent; the life of Lord Mount Stephen. Vol.I. 1829-91. Aber- 
deen, Aberdeen University Press, 1965. 314p. (Vol. 2 will not be completed until the private 
papers of J. J. Hill are made available in 1981.) 


Grenon, Hector. Chroniques vécues; des modestes origines d’une élite urbaine. Montréal, Bditions 
de l’ Homme, 1966. 494 p. 


Gwyn, R.J. Smallwood: the unlikely revolutionary. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1968. 304 p. 
Hamsieton, Ronald. Mazo de la Roche of Jalna. Toronto, General Pub. Co., 1966. 239 p. 
Harvison, C.W. The Horsemen. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 271 p. 


Innis, Mary Quayle, ed. The clear spirit; twenty Canadian women and their times. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1966. 304 p. (Includes two chapters in French) 


Jackson, A. Y. A painter’s country; the autobiography of A. Y. Jackson. Centennial ed. Toronto, 
Clarke, Irwin, 1967. 177 p. (Reprinted with an additional chapter 1967) 


KavanaGu, Martin. La Vérendrye, his life and times; a biography and a social study of a folklore figure: 
soldier, fur trader, explorer. Brandon, 1967. 262 p. 


KirkconneLt, Watson. A slice of Canada; memoirs. Toronto, Published for Acadia University 
by University of Toronto Press, 1967. 393 p. 


Larieree, J. E. Caliza Lavallée, musicien national du Canada. Montréal, Fides; Publications de 
la Société historique de Montréal, 1966. 291 p. 


La Roque pe RoqugeBRune, Robert. Cherchant mes souvenirs, 1911-1940. Montréal, Fides, 1968. 
243p. (Collection du Nénuphar, 31) (Suite de Testament de mon enfance et de Quartier Saint- 
Louis publiés dans la méme collection.) 

LaverGne, Armand. Armand Lavergne. Textes choisis et présentés par Mare La TrerrReuR. 
Montréal, Fides, 1968. 95 p. (Collection Classiques canadiens, 31) 

Lower, A.R.M. My first seventy-five years. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 384 p. 

Lucukovicu, Michael. A Ukrainian Canadian in Parliament; memoirs of Michael Luchkovich. 
Toronto, Ukrainian Canadian Research Foundation, 1965. 128 p. (Ukrainian Canadian 
Research Foundation. The Canadian centennial series, 2) 


MacGrecor, J. G. Peter Fidler: Canada’s forgotten surveyor, 1769-1822. Toronto, McClelland 
and Stewart, 1966. 265 p. 
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Ménarp, Jean. Xavier Marmier et le Canada, avec des documents inédits; relations franco-canadiennes 
au XIX siécle. Québec, Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1967. 210p. (Vie des lettres cana- 
diennes, 4) 


Mircuuti, Estelle. Messire Pierre Boucher (écuyer), seigneur de Boucherville, 1622-1717. Montréal, 
Beauchemin, 1967. 389 p. 


Mort, Renée. Un bourgeois d'une époque révolue: Victor Morin, notaire, 1865-1960. Montréal, 
Editions du Jour, 1968. 159 p. (Les idées du jour, D-34) 


Morris, Audrey Y. Gentle pioneers; five nineteenth-century Canadians. Toronto, London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1968. 253 p. (Strickland family) 


Nuuraak. J, Nuligak. Translated from the Eskimo by Maurice Mrtaver. Illus. by Exoorax, 
Toronto, P. Martin Associates, 1966. 208 p. 


Ostur, HE. B. La Salle. Don Mills, Ont., Longmans, 1967. 266 p. 


Peake, F. A. The bishop who ate his boots; a biography of Isaac O. Stringer. Toronto, Anglican 
Church of Canada, 1966. 190 p. 


Pepper, Kathleen D. James Wilson Morrice. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1966. 101 p. 


Power, C.G. A party politician; the memoirs of Chubby Power. Ed. by Norman Warp. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1966. 419 p. 


Rinny, Very Rey. C. E. Derwyn Trevor Owen, Primate of All Canada. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
1966. 175 p. 


Scuutt, J. J. Laurier; the first Canadian. Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. 658 p. 
Scuutt, J.J. Laurier, traduit par Héléne J. Gagnon. Montréal, HMH, 1968. 540 p. 
SHERMAN, Patrick. Bennett by Paddy Sherman. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1966. 316 p. 


Sissons, J. H. Judge of the far North; the memoirs of Jack Sissons. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1968. 190 p. 


Skxrerton, O. D. Life and times of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt. Ed. and with an introd. by Guy 
Mactgan. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1966. 293 p. (The Carleton library, no. 26) 


SuaTteRyY, T. P. The assassination of D'Arcy McGee. Toronto, Doubleday Canada; New York, 
Doubleday, 1968. 527 p. 


StumMAN, Norma. Poundmaker. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 301 p. 


Stusss, R. Sr. G. Four recorders of Rupert’s Land; a brief survey of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
courts of Rupert’s Land. Winnipeg, Peguis Publishers, 1967. 192 p. 


SwetrenyHaM, John. McNaughton. v. 1. 1887-1939. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1968. 370 p. 


Terrewt, J. U. La Salle; the life ana times of an explorer. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin; N.Y., Weybright 
& Talley, 1968. 282 p. 


Tomson, D.C. Louis St. Laurent: Canadian. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 564 p. 


Wattacn, W.8.,ed. The Macmillan dictionary of Canadian biography. 3ded. Toronto, Macmillan, 
1963. 822 p. 


Who's who in Canadian Jewry, 1965. Compiled by the Canadian Jewish Literary Foundation. 


Montreal, Jewish Institute of Higher Research, Central Rabbinical Seminary of Canada, 
1965. 525 p. 


Witersss, D. L. Memoirs. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 190 p. 


Country and People 
ABRAHAMSON, Una. God bless our home; domestic life in nineteenth century Canada. Toronto, Burns 
and MacEachern, 1966. 233 p. 


Apams, Howard. The education of Canadians, 1800-1867; the roots of separatism. Montreal, Harvest 
House, 1968. 145 p. 


ASSOCIATION CANADIENNE DES SDUCATEURS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE. Hsquisses du Canada frangais. 
Montréal, Fides, 1967. 450 p. 


A SRO ANION CANADIENNE DES EDUCATEURS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE. Facets 0 f French Canada. Montréal, 
‘ides, 1968. 450 p. 


AUDET, BEES ea et Gautuier, Armand. Le systéme scolaire du Québec; organisation et fonctionnement. 
Montréal, Beauchemin, 1967. 235 p. ; 
Barry, J. P. Georgian Bay, the sith Great Lake. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1968. 190 p. 


BELKIN, Simon. Through narrow gates; a review of Jewish immigration, colonization and immigrant 
aid work in. Canada (1840-1940). Montreal, Canadian Jewish Congress and the Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association, 1966. 235 p. ; 


Brny, W. R. RR. To everything there is a season; Roloff Beny in Canada. Essays, poems and journals 
ed. by Milton Wuson. Don Mills, Ont., Longmans, 1967. 324 p. 181 illus. 
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Houston, James. Eskimo prints. Trans. by Colette Gaupin. Barre, Mass., Barre Publishers, 
1967. 110p. (Text bilingual, English and French) 
Jamieson, D.C. The troubled air; a frank, thorough and sometimes disturbing look at the present state 
of Canadian broadcasting by a noted broadcaster. Fredericton, Brunswick Press, 1966. 237 p. 
Kuncr, C. F., and Warrsrs, R. H., eds. Canadian anthology. Rev. ed. Toronto, Gage, 1966. 
626 p. (Selected poetry and prose from English-Canadian literature) 

Le Pennec, J.-C. L’univers poétique de Féliz Leclerc. Montréal, Fides, 1967. 267 p. (Etudes 
littéraires) 

Levine, Norman, ed. Canadian winter’s tales. Toronto, Macmillan, 1968. 172 p. 

The McMichael Conservation collection of art, Kleinburg, Ontario, Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1967. 102 p. 
chiefly illus. 
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Manprrka, M.I. History of Ukrainian literature in Canada. Winnipeg, Ukrainian Free Academy 

of Sciences, 1968. 247 p. = nae by ? 
Marcorrs, Gilles. Une littérature, qui se fait; essais critiques sur la littérature canadienne-jrangatse. 
; Nouv. éd. augm. Montréal, Editions HMH, 1968. 307 p. 


Marcorrs, Gilles, 6d. Présence de la critique; critique et littérature contemporaines au Canada frangais. 
Montréal, Editions HMH, 1966. 254 p. 

Marsouais, Gilles. Le cinéma canadien. Montréal, Editions du Jour, 1968. 160 p. (Les Idées du 
jour, D-40) 

Namonat Gatuery or Canapa. Three hundred years of Canadian art. Catalogue, by R. H. Hus- 
BARD and J. R. Ostiauy. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 254 p. 

Paravis, Suzanne. Femme fictive, femme réelle; le personnage féminin dans le roman féminin canadien- 
francais, 1884-1966. Québec, Garneau, 1966. 330 p. 

Quzzec. Ministére des Affaires culturelles. Collection art, vie et sciences au Canada frangais. 
Québec, 1964-1967. 
t.1. Panorama des lettres canadiennes-francatses, par Guy Sytvesrre. 1964. 76 p. 

29. Le théatre au Canada francais, par Jean Hamewin. 1964. 83 p. 

3. La peinture moderne au Canada francais, par Guy Viau. 1964. 93 p. 

4. La vie musicale au Canada francais, par Annette Lasaute-Lepuc. 1964. 99p. 

5. La vie des sciences au Canada frangais, par Cyrias OuELteT. 1964. 91 p. 

6. Lessor des sicences sociales au Canada francais, par J -C. FALARDEAU. 1964. 65 p. 

7. La renaissance des métiers d’art au Canada frangais, par Laurent et Suzanne Lamy. 1967. 
84 p. 4 

t. 8. Vingt ans de cinéma au Canada francais, par Robert DauprEtIn. 1967. 69 p. 

+. 9. Anciens ornementistes et imagiers du Canada francais, par Gérard LAVALLEE. 1968. 98 p. 


Quzsec. Department of Cultural Affairs. Series on the arts, humanities and sciences in French 
Canada. Quebec, 1967- 


v.1. Literature in French Canada, by Guy SytvestRe. 1967. 80 p. 
v.2. The theatre in French Canada, 1936-1966, by Jean Hamenin. 1968. 86 p. 
v.3. Modern painting in French Canada, by Guy Viav. 1967. 93 p. 
v.6. The rise of social sciences in French Canada, by J.-C. FALARDEAU. 1967. 67 p. 
Rasy, Peter, comp. and ed. The Stratford scene, 1958-1968. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1968. 256 p. 


Ruopenizer, V. B., comp. Canadian literature in English. Montreal, Printed by Quality Press, 
1965. 1055p. (A bibliography) 


RIMANELLI, Giose, and RuseRto, Roserto, eds. Modern Canadian stories. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 
1966. 402 p. 


Rosrpoux, Réjean, et Runaup, André. Le ruman canadien-francais du vingtiéme siecle. Ottawa, 
Editions de |’ Université d’Ottawa, 1966. 221 p. (Visage des lettres canadiennes) 


Scammunn, A. R. My Newfoundland; stories, poems, songs. Montreal, Harvest House, 1966. 140 p. 


Scorr, F. R., and Smirn, A. J. M., eds. The blasted pine; an anthology of satire, invective and disre- 
spectful verse chiefly by Canadian writers. Rev. and enl. ed. Toronto, Macmillan, 1967. 166 p. 


Smiru, A. J. M., ed. Modern Canadian verse. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1968. 496 p. 


SmiTH, A.J. M. The Oxford book of Canadian verse in English and French, 1960. ‘Toronto, Oxford 
University Press, 1965. 445 p. (An Oxford in Canada paperback, 1) 


eee eae and Spnncn, Kevin. A guide to early Canadian glass. Don Mills, Ont., Longmans, 
Spl 2ip: 


SrerHEeNs, Donald. Bliss Carman. New York, Twayne Publishers, 1966. 144 p. (Twayne’s world 
authors series, 8) 


Srnvens, Gerald. Canadian glass c. 1825-1925. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. 262 p. 


Story, Norah. The Oxford companion to Canadian history and literature. Toronto, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1967. 835 p. 


Tuerto, Adrien. Contewrs canadiens-frangais; époque contemporaine. Montréal, Librairie Déom, 
1965. 3822p. (Anthologie formée de récits de vingt-trois auteurs) 


Toueas, Gérard. Histoire de la littérature canadienne-francaise. 4° 6d. Paris, Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1967. 312 p. 


Touaas, Gérard. History of French-Canadian literature. Translation by Alta L. Coox. 2d ed. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 301 p. 


Twespiz, R. A., Coaswzt, Fred, and MacNutt, W.S., eds. Arts in New Brunswick. Frederic- 
ton, Brunswick Press, 1967. 280 p. 


Warwick, Jack. Thelong journey; literary themes of French Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1968. 172 p. (University of Toronto romance series, 12) 
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Weaver, Robert, ed. Canadian short stories: second series. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1968. 378 p. 


Waurrraker, Herbert. Canada’s National Ballet. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 105 Dp. 


Witson, M. T., ed. Poets between the wars: E. J. Pratt, F. R. Scott, A. J. M. Smith, Dorothy Livesay, 
A. M. Klein. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1967. 194 p. (New Canadian library orige 
inal, no. 05. Poets of Canada, v. 2) 


Wyczynsk1, Paul. Frangois-Xavier Garneau; aspects littéraires de son oeuvre. Ottawa, Editions de 
l Université d’Ottawa, 1966. 207 p. (Visage des lettres canadiennes) 


General Reference Works 
Ancer, W. H., and Aneer, H. D. A digest of Canadian law. 19th ed. by F. R. Hume. Toronto, 
Canada Law Book Co., 1967. 821 p. 


Un Annuaire des sociologues et anthropologues au Canada et leur recherche courante. A Directory of 
soctologists and anthropologists in Canada and their current research, by Desmond M. Connor. 
ape Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association, 1968. 92p. (Text in French and 

nglish) 


The Atlantic year book. Fredericton, N. B. Published for the Atlantic Advocate by Brunswick 
Press. Annual. 


Boutrt, Reynald, comp. Bibliographie du droit canadien. Montréal, Wilson et Lafleur, 1966. 393 p. 


Bout, Reynald, comp. A bibliography of Canadian law. Montreal, Wilson and Lafleur, 1966. 
93 p. 


Canapa. Department of Public Printing and Stationery. Canadian government publications cata- 
logue. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. Annual. 


CanapDa. Département des impressions et de la papeterie publiques. Publications du gouvernement 
canadien; Catalogue. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine. Annuel. 


CanaDa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Historical catalogue of Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publications, 1918-1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967. 298 Dp. 


Canava. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Catalogue rétrospectif des publications du Bureau fédéral 
de la statistique, 1918-1960. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1967. 298 p. 


Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada year book. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. Annual. 


CANADA. ‘iui fédéral de la statistique. Annuaire du Canada. Ottawa. Imprimeur de la Reine. 
Annuel, 


CanaDa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada: official handbook of present conditions and recent 
progress. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. Annual. 


CanapDa. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Canada: revue officielle de la situation actuelle et des 
progres récents. Ottawa. Imprimeur dela Reine. Annuel. 


Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Daily bulletin. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 
Canapa. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Le bulletin quotidien. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine. 


Canapva. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canadian statistical review. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 
Monthly, with weekly and bilingual annual supplements. 


Canapa. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Revue statistique du Canada. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
Reine. Mensuel avec suppléments hebdomadaires. 


Canapa. National Library. Canadiana; publications of Canadian interest noted by the National 
Library. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. Monthly, with annual cumulation. 


Canapa. Bibliothéque nationale. Canadiana; publications se rapportant au Canada notées par la 
Bibliotheque nationale. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine. Mensuel, avec refonte annuelle. 


Canapa. National Library. Canadiana, 1950-1962, index. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 2 v. 


Canava. Bibliothéque nationale. Canadiana, 1950-1962, index. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 
1965. 2v. 


Canapva. National Library. Periodicals in the social sciences and humanities currently received by 
Canadian libraries. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. 2 v. 


Canapa. Youth Services Division. Directory of Canadian youth organizations. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1968. 209p. (Text bilingual) 


Canada careers directory for university graduates. Choisissez votre carriére, pour diplémés universitaires. 
Montreal, Cornmarket Press. Bilingual. Bilingue. Annual. Annuel. 


Canada legal directory, for the legal profession, containing the names of the judges, lawyers, court officials, 
etc., throughout Canada. Toronto, Canada Legal Directory (125 Lowther Ave.). Annual. 


Canadian almanac and directory. ‘Toronto, Copp Clark. Annual. 
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Canadian annual review. Toronto, University of Toronto Press. (Includes some text in French) 

Canadian books in print. Catalogue des livres canadiens en librairie. 1967. Toronto; Canadian Books 

in Print Committee; distributed by University of Toronto Press, 1968. 2v. (Title page and 
prefatory matter bilingual, English and French) 

The Canadian dictionary; French-English, English-French. Concise ed. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1962. 861 p. 

Dictionnaire canadien; francais-anglais, anglais-frangais. fed. abrégée. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1962. 861 p. 

Canadian hospital directory. Toronto, Canadian Hospital Association. Annual. 

Canadian medical directory. ‘Toronto, Seccombe House. Annual. 

Canadian news facts. Toronto. v. 1- Jan. 16, 1967—published every two weeks. 


Canadian periodical index; an author and subject index. Jan. 1938-Dec. 1947. Ottawa, Canadian 
Library Association, Association canadienne des bibliothéques, 1966. 3 v. 


Canadian periodical index. Index de périodiques canadiens. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association, 
Association canadienne des bibliothéques. Monthly. Mensuel. 


Catalogue de l’ édition au Canada francais. 1968. Montréal, Conseil supérieur du livre, 1968. 417 p. 


Clarendon Press. Cartographic Dept. United States and Canada. Advisory editors: John D. 
CrapmMan and John C. SHerman. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1967. 128 p. (Oxford regional 
economic atlas) 

A Dictionary of Canadianisms on historical principles. Toronto, W. J. Gage, 1967. 926p. (Diction- 
ary of Canadian English) J 

Encyclopedia Canadiana. Centennialed. Toronto, Grolier of Canada, 1966. 10v. 


Garicurn, Philippe. Bibliographie du Québec (1955-1965), par Philippe Garicuex avec la collabora- 
tion de Raymonde Savard. Montréal, Presses de 1’ Université de Montréal, 1967. 227 p. 


Henperson, G. F. Federal royal commissions in Canada, 1867-1968: a checklist. Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1967. 212 p. 

Index to Canadian legal periodical literature, 1963-65. Montreal, Canadian Association of Law Libra- 
ries, 1966. 316 p. 

LawrRENcE LANDE FOUNDATION FOR Canaptan Historicat Researcu. Confederation pamphlets; 
a check-list—liste abrégée. Montreal, McGill University, 1967. 67p. (Its Publications no. 3) 


Library directory. HRépertoire des bibliothéques canadiennes. Part II of January issue of Canadian 
Library. Canadian Library Association, Association canadienne des bibliothéques. Ottawa. 
Annual, Annuel. 


tee et oe canadiens; panorama de la production littéraire. Montréal, Editions Jumonville. 
Annuel, 


Pusuc Arncuives or CanapA. Publications Section. The Canadian directory of parliament, 1867- 
1967, ed. by J. K. Jonnson. Ottawa, 1968. 731 p. 


Slavica Canadiana. Winnipeg, Canadian Association of Slavists. Annual. 


TancuEe, Raymond. Bibliography of Canadian bibliographies. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1960. 206 p. With biennial supplements. 


TANGHE, Raymond. Bibliographie des bibliographies canadiennes. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1960. 206p. Avec suppléments biennaux. 

Toronto. Public Library. Books for youth; a guide for teen-age readers. Ed. by Catherine C. 
Rosertson and others. 3ded. Toronto, 1966. 154 p. 

URQUHART, M. C., and Bucxizy, K. A. H. Historical statistics of Canada. Cambridge, Eng., 
University Press; Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. 672 p. 


Watters, R. E., and Brut, I. F., comps. On Canadian literature, 1806-1960; a check list of articles, 
books, and theses on English-Canadian literature, its authors, and language. ‘Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1966. 165 p. 


Section 2.—Federal Government Information Services 


___ The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Certain areas of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency and 
banking, navigation, transportation, radio, population and national defence are con- 
stitutionally federal affairs and on such subjects the respective departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources of information with which to communicate. Other fields of effort 
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such as the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, 
and health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces and data may be obtained 
concerning the individual provincial efforts in these fields from the respective provincial 
government departments. However, certain federal departments are also concerned with 
specific aspects of these subjects and, as in the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada as a whole. The Govern. 
ment of Canada, while not administering the resources within the provincial boundaries, 
co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, 
especially production data on a national basis, marketing data on international, national 
and provincial bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis 
and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within particular 
provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of livestock and the improve- 
ment of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in point; in forestry, 
questions on forest research, forest fire protection and reforestation offer good examples. 


Certain Federal Government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of 
their work and the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily 
as information or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in 
Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and 
Canadian affairs; the Publicity Branch, Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce; 
the Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission; and the National Film Board. The Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Energy, Mines and Resources, Fisheries and Forestry, Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development and Labour, and such agencies as the National Museums of 
Canada, the National Library, and the National Research Council, while not thus classed, 
are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent than most of the 
remaining government departments,although several of the latter have publicity branches. 


Thus, inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be forwarded to the 
Information Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. Inquiries to federal 
sources for information not of a statistical nature should be sent as a general rule to the 
individual departments and agencies of government which are listed, with their functions, 
in the Appendix to this publication. Inquiries relating to provincial efforts may be directed 
to the provincial government department concerned. 


Section 3.—Sale of Official Publications 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, has charge of the sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government 
of Canada that are issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public 
documents and papers to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions 
to receive them. The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government 
publications made in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and 
Stationery Act and Sect. 7(e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to 
date and approved by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 


In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer issues the Daily Checklist of 
Government Publications which records for the information of the public service, libraries, 
ete., all Federal Government publications immediately upon release. Those authorized 
by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publications receive the Daily 
Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may purchase an annual subscription 
to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 


The Queen’s Printer also issues the Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Publi- 
cations, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, public documents and papers 
not of a confidential nature published at government expense, an Annual Catalogue (in 
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January) listing all publications issued during the previous year, as well as sectional 
catalogues and selected titles bulletins advertising new government publications. 


The Queen’s Printer is the national sales agent in Canada for publications issued by 
the United Nations; the United N ations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization ; 
the World Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development; the International Atomic Energy Agency; 
the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Council of Europe; the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee; the Organization of American States (Pan American Union); the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the New Zealand Government; the International 
Labour Organization; the World Meteorological Organization; and the International 
Telecommunication Union. 

Canadian Government and international organizations publications may be obtained 
from the Canadian Government bookshops located in Halifax, Ottawa, Toronto, Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Vancouver (see imprint on the reverse side of the title page), or by 
mail from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
ties acts as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect to the sale of DBS publications. 
norte of the Bureau cover all aspects of the national economy; the Canada Year Book and 
cial Handbook Canada constitute authoritative compendiums of information on the 
institutions and economic and social development of Canada. 


DBS publications are listed with their prices in the DBS section of the Queen’s 
Printer’s Catalogues of Canadian Government Publications. The DBS Daily Bulletin and 
Weekly Bulletin, prepared by the Information Division and available free of charge, are 
designed to serve persons wishing to keep closely informed on the full range of published 
information issued by the Bureau. Subscription orders for DBS publications or orders 
sle copies should be addressed to the Publications Distribution Unit, Dominion 


c. - 
ior sing 


Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and should contain the necessary remittance in the form of 
a cheque or money order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada; subscription 
order forms may be procured from the same source. 


Provincial Government Publications.—Most provincial government publications 
may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the provincial capital cities:— 


Newfoundland............ St. John’s Ontariot...t Mater ate eee. Toronto 
Prince Edward Island... .Charlottetown Manitoba. oats tas igesitien Winnipeg 
Nove Scotia, 4 aussie Halifax Saskatchewan............ Regina 
New Brunswick.......... Fredericton Alberta .Miaxcnte. merece Edmonton 


Queheesnseethecsee eects Quebec British Columbia......... Victoria 
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Nors.—In the ‘‘Federal Data” column, the major source of inf 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the Nati 
Statistics which appear at the end of each listing with which they 


source. 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Information and Public Relations 
Branch 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Finance 
Information Service 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Publicity Branch 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services : 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of National Revenue 
Taxation Division, Information 
Service 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Information Services 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
Information Division 
National Library 


Queen’s Printer (Canada Gazette, 
Statutes of Canada, annual, 
monthly and sectional cata- 


logues) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all sub- 
jects) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Canadian Wheat Board 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (mortgage loans for 
farm houses) 
Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 


loans) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Branch 


Machinery Branch 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 

Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
farm loans) 

Farm Credit Corporation (mortgage 
loans; Farm Machinery hae 
cates Credit Act loans) 

National Capital Commission 
(relating to Capita! Planning) 


. Se a : 


Subject 
pete 


BROAD GENERAL 


DA’S RESOU 
ae 
| NaS 


4 
I Van 
INSTITUTIONS 


AGRICULTURE 


General and 


Farming 


ormation on each subject is given first; other 
onal Film Board and the Dominion Bureau of 
are concerned, except where they are the major 


Sources for Provincial Data 
(edieeedh Eh LA 


For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces, appli- 
cation should be made to: Nfid., 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Tourist and Information Bureau; 
N.S., Dept. of Provincial Secretary; 
N.B., Dept of Natural Resources, 
Travel Bureau; Que., Dept. of 
Industry and Commerce, Bureau of 
Statistics, or Dept. of Tourism, Game 
and Fish; Ont., Dept. of Treasury 
and Economics or Dept. of Tourism 
and Information; Man., Dept. of 
Industry and Commerce or Dept. of 
Government Services; Sask., Dept. 
of Industry and Commerce or Execu- 
tive Council; Alta., Government 
Publicity Bureau; B.C., Dept. of 
Industrial Development, Trade, and 
Commerce, Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics. 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Information and 
Research Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch and Informa- 
tion Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
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National Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory Sas- 


katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crouatend Gio produce) AGRICULTURE 


Queen's Printer (agent for FAO —concluded 


publications) 
National Film Board | 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Information Service 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Library (books) 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and pie | 
Development 

Public Information Adviser 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 

Polar Continental Shelf Project 

Observatories Branch 
Dept. of Public Works \ ARCTIC 
National Museums of Canada 


Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Information Services (highways, 
marine and accommodation) 
Dept. of Transport (airports, weather 
stations, navigation, supply) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, building in the 
North, snow and ice) 


Public Archives (history) 
National Film Board 


National Gallery of Canada (collec- 
tions, exhibitions of works of 
art) 

Canada Council 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.1.:—Dept. of Education 

N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Travel Bureau 

Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 

Ont.:—Province of Ontario Council 


Division of Social and Cultural 
Development (Eskimo arts— ARTS 


Dept of Paula. Works Performing for the Arts , 
Information | Services (fine arts, an ven ane Arts ene q 
federal buildings) Visual ask. : askatchewan rts oar 


(Education) 

Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Cultural Development 
Branch 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
National Arts Centre 
National Library (books) 


~ an See : 

Queen’s Printer (National Gallery i 
exhibition catalogues, _repro- Arata eee of maaan on. coe 
ductions of paintings, coloured Sey RT Tae ta 
slides, etc.) 


‘ : ape N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
(research studies, sale of radio- Hydro-Quebec 
A isotopes) Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re 
tomic Energy Control Board _ sources Management 
yee arenulacons) The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
ept. of Energy, Mines and Re- mission of Ontario 
E ale ATOMIC Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
=nergy Development Group ENERGY merce, Manitoba Research 
ee ge Survey of Canada Council 
Mines Branch wae ; University of Manitoba, Physics 
Eldorado Nuclear Limited Dept. 
Queen's Printer (agent for Inter- Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan 
Benes teans Energy Agency Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
publications) B.C.:—University of British Colum- 


bia 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Transport 
Civil Aviation Branch (control; 
licensing; airports and air navi- 
ation facilities) 
Information Services 
Air Canada 
Canadian Transport Commission 
Air Transport Committee 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
ivil Aviation Medicine Division 
Dept. of Supply and Services 
National Museums of Canada (his- 
torical) 
National Research Council 
National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment 
Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation publications) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Dept. of Finance (for banking; also 
small business loans) 

Dept. of Insurance (trust and mort- 
gage loan business) 

Canada Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
ominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


| AVIATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pe bt a hls 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


and Resources 
Que.:—Quebec Government Air 
Services 


Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Branch 
Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 


Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 

Office 
Ontario Development Corporation 
Dept. of Financial and Commercial 


BANKING 
Trust and Loan Affairs 

Companies { Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 

Foreign Exchange ae 


Manitoba Development Fund 
Manitoba Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Finance 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 
trar of Securities 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development 
Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Superin- 
tendent of Treasury Branches 
Dept. of Attorney General, Alberta 
Security Commission 
J peas 


-:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Justice 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Attorney General 

Que.:—Minister of Justice 

Ont.:—Dept. of Financial and Com- 
mercial Affairs 

Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 


| BANKRUPTCY | 
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Sources for Federal Data 
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Library (information | 
Canadian publications and books 
in Canadian libraries; national 
bibliographies of other countries) 

Library of Parliament (political and 
parliamentary matters) 

National Gallery of Canada (infor- 

books and 


mation on art 
periodicals) 
National Research Council 
National Science Library Ginforma- r 
tion re identification and location 
of scientific serials and research 
reports) 
Queen's Printer (Official Classifi- 
cation of Canadian Government 
Publications; annual, monthly 
and sectional catalogues) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Information Division (for statis- 
tical publications) 


) 


Translation Bureau 
Public Service Commission 
Language Bureau 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Secretariat on Bilingualism 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development (Y:T. and N.W.T.) 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian MRadio-Television Com- 
m n 
Overseas Telecommuni- 
n Corporation 


Industry, Trade and Com- 


Nation 


Ra 


and Electronics Branch 
al Research Council 

io and Electrical Engineering 
n (radio science and its 
tion to industry) 


al Mortgage and Housing 

erporation (NHA financing, 

10use designs, building stand- 
ards) 

Canadi Gov e i i 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Board 


Canadian Standards Association 
Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act; Small Busi- 
nesses Loans Act) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
nd Development 
Community Affairs Branch 
Technical Services Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Materials Branch 
Wood Products Branch | 


OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
deed el hota ead A SIAR A 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Ar- 
chives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
Legislative Librarian 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Education, 
Provincial Librarian 
Que.:—Office of Quebec Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
National Assembly Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, 
vincial Library Service 
Legislative Librar 
Man. :—Provincial lsbratian 
Sask.:—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincia! Secretary 
Provincial Library, 
Provincial Museum and Archives 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BILINGUALISM 


BLINDNESS 


“Old Age 


Sources same as for 
: 5 
Assistance 


ALLOWANCES 


Que. :—Dept. of Education 
Ont.:—Ontario Provincial Police, 
Radio Communications Branch 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
Toronto, Radio Station CJRT- 


BROADCASTING 
Radio and 


FM 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Communications Division 
Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 
operated by Alberta Government 


Television 


Telephones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Radio Section 


Nfid., N.B.:—Depts. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Dept. of Labour 
Nova Scotia Housing Commission 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Quebec Housing Corporation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, 
Inspection Branch 
Ontario Housing Corporation 
Dept. of Public Works 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 


Factory 
BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION 


Pro- © 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
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Rees of Nofieast oe and Welfare BUILDING Man.:—Depbt. of Industry and Com- 
ospital Design Division UILDI merce 
Dept. of Public Works CONSTRUCTION Te eek olen of Labour 


Information Services of Industry and 


Dept. of Transport —concluded Tourism, Alberta Bureau _ of 
Air Services Construction Branch Statistics 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
Settlement and Veterans Land ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Act) Bureau of Economics and 
Farm Credit Corporation Statistics 


National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


— 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Ontario Research Founda- 
tion 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- merce 
eaten or CHEMICALS psrg gs ont cg of Industry and Com- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 


Dept. of Industry and Tourism, 
Industrial Development Branch 
B.C.:—British Columbia Research 


Council 


Dept. of Secretary of State CITIZENSHIP 
Citizenship Branch S I Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Citizenship Registration Branch 4A FMS) ea and Citizenship 

National Film Board Population 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

Que. :—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 


Emergency Measures Organization ee eer ef Sere 

Dept. of National Defence nS geney, g 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare CIVIL Man x eeiyens OF WMG nel Atratrs 
Emergency Health Services DEFENCE Emer. ency Measures Organiza- 
Emergency Welfare Services eo 4 

Dept. Bf ichai and Services pees 


Sask.:—Emergency Measures Or- 
ganization 
Executive Council 


Alta.: 


Emergency Measures Organ- 
ization 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 


National Research Council 
Division of Building Research, 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, CLIMATE 
National Building Code) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for World 


eteorological Organization 
publications) 


Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch 

Man., Alta.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan R 
Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Hydrology 
Division 


esearch 


a S| 


Que. :—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Meteorological Bureau 
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N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Natural Re- 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re Ge recs 
sources nt.:—WVept. 0 ines 
Energy Development Group Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Spates manne! bie Ets Maite ceee Mines and Natural 
Mines Branc aw ofl 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- COAL Resources, Mines Branch 


Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Alberta Research Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


merce 
Materials Branch 
Dominion Coal Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs ’ 
Director of Investigation and 


COMBINES 


ve Trade Practices Com- 
mission 


3 
a 
> 


Dept. of Communications 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
Board of Public Utilities Commis- 


tion Corporation sioners : - 
C Zee ee phe ee: 5 P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- Bureau 


sion 
Canadian Transport Commission 
_ Railway Committee 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Dept. of Public Works 
N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 


SS ee 
= a 


oS sDaiaaamere COM- NS osha a aan Secretary, 
Jape ee nner: Trade and Com- MUNICATIONS Que. :—Dept. of Transportation and 
~ Electrical and Electronics Branch VV vee also * mw Onl Coen hone Service 
Dept. of Transport Postal Service ‘Coniee 3 


(radio aids, aeronautical and 
marine navigation) 

: : 

Meteorological Branch 


Ontario Provincial Police, Radio 
Communications Branch 


National Nees of Canada (his- ae o— Manitoba | seh aa 
torical) Te 

Jueen’s Printer (agent for Interna- kelephouss 
cae Telecommunication Union be paeeerig Governznsn iia 
publications) i 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics ie ga of. Commenpial Sa 


A) Suche aril COMMUNITY 
1t euship Branch © AND INTER- 


Company of Young Canadians CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


and Supply 
Dept. of Community and Social 
aioe! : Development 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- P.E.L., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Mun- 
re Lae hl oe A icipal Affairs 
<ompany of Young Canadians Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


ae adie Nn and Northern Industrial Development Bureau 

_ Development _ E ic Advi (Se il 

SNe eat ee COMMUNITY Ost Dest of Maiicinall Affairs, 
echnical Services Branc Co ity Pl i Branch 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare PLANNING Dest. of Education Commun 
(social welfare and recreation) Programmes Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 
(Rural Economic Development) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services (general in- 
formation on the Plan for the 
National Capital of Canada) 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 

ministration 

Information Division 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
National Capital Commission 
(National Capital planning) 


National Museums of Can 
National Film Board 


Affairs (Great Seal of Canada, 
etc.) 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Secretary of State 

Library of Parliament 

Public Archives 

Queen’s Printer (Statutes of Canada, 
Hansard, Organization of the 
Government of Canada Hand- 
books, and Daily Checklist of 


Government Publications) 


dexes) 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (in- 


Privy Council Office 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 


Subject 


COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


—concluded 


CONSERVATION 


CO 


CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS 


Consumer 
Price Indexes 


See also 


"Cost of Living’ 


All Provinces except Nfld., Que. and 
B.C.:—Depts. of Attorney 
NSTITUTION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pea caste tlhe hit ad 


Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Planning Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Regional Development Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic De- 
velopment Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Provincial Planning Office 
B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Regional Planning Division 
Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 
ning Board 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Tourism, Game and Fish 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management, Conserva- 
tion Authorities Branc 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natu- 
ral Resources, Conservation Ed- 
ucation Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Agriculture (land utiliza- 
tion) 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion 


and 


General 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
Que.:—Dept. of Intergovernmental 
Affairs 
B.C.:—Provincial Secretary 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Prov- 
incial Secretary 

Man.:—Dept. of Consumer 
Corporate Affairs 

Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Consumer 
Credit Branch 


and 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Economics Branch 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 


activities) 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
€ “orporations Branch 
Fis heries and Forestry 


CO-OPERATIVES 


(including Credit 
Unions) 


Dept. ot 
E.conomics Service 


. of India n Affairs and = 


kimo Economic Develop- 
1ent ranch 

t. of Insurance (Co-operative 
Credit Associations Act 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
A, ffairs 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(wholesale and retail prices and 


consumer price index) 


la Council 
f Indian Affairs and Northern 


Indian- skimo Economic Develop- 


National and Historic Parks 
— Brar rch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
cones e and Com CREATIVE ARTS 


AND 


National Design Council 
Dept. ia Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 


HANDICRAFTS 


National Library (books) 
National Museums of Canada 


Public Archives 
Queen's Printer (UNESCO coloured 
slides) 


National Film Board 


COST OF LIVING 


See also 


“Consumer 
Affairs” 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E1.;0N.S.:— 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Financial Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.: of Agriculture and 
Food, Co-operatives Branch 
Man. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Co- 
operative and Credit Union 
Services Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Sask.: of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 
Alta.: of Industry and 
Tourism, ‘Co-operative Activities 
and Credit Union Branch 
B.C.: : 
Registrar of Companies 


Depts. of Provincial 


Nfld. : 
and Supply 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance, Economic 


dviser 
Que.: of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.: 
nomics 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Economic, Business 
and Transportation Research 


Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Alberta Bureau of 
Statistics 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfid. ee of Education 


P.E.I.: 
ment 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
rt Fitness Division 
N.S.: 


Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Que.: 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
munity Programmes Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Home Economics Service 
Ontario Gift Foundation 
Man.: i 
sion Service 
Dept. of Health and Social Ser- 


vices, Native Handicraft Promo- 


Exten- 


tion Officer 
‘ Manitoba Development Authority 
Sask.: Con- 


tinuing Education Branch 
peskeschen ss Arts Board 
Alta.: t. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Be ecliarel Development 
Branch 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
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Dept. of Solicitor General 
Canadian Penitentiary Service 
National Parole Board 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


CRIME AND 


DELINQUENCY | 


Dept. of Justice 
Comical Law Section 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Division 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CORPORATIONS 


through whom each reports to Parlia- 
ment. 


Bank of Canada 


See Appendix for a list of Crown 
corporations giving the functions of 
each and the Cabinet Minister 
Royal Canadian Mint \ 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Dairy Products Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Food Research Institute 
Canadian Dairy Commission 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food Branch 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Defence Research Board 

Dept. of External Affairs (NATO) 

Dept. of Supply and Services 
Feoatint, Peters! Corporation 
Canadian Arsenals Limit 


DEFENCE 
See also 
“Civil Defence” 


CURRENCY | 


DAIRYING 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
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All Provinces except Nfld.:—Depts. 
of Attorney General 
Nfld. :—Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
Additional:—P.E.1., Sask.:—Depts. 
of Welfare 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 
Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont. :—Dept. of Correctional Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 


B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


For information with regard to in- 
dividual Crown corporations apply 
as follows:— 
Nfld. :—Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry, Treasury Board 
Que. :—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Financial Institutions, 
Companies and Co-operatives 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Dept. of Finance 
Public Utilities Board 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism 
B.C. :—Attorney General’s Dept. 


and 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Industry Board of 
Ont. and Milk Control Board 


for B.C.) 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Dairy Products 


Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Industry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Industry Branch 


Milk Control Board 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war 
disabled veterans) 


Economic Council of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Economic Development 
Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Planning and Evaluation Branch 
Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 
Dept. of Secretary of State (financial 
meek to post-secondary educa- 
tion 


Treasury Board 


Dept. of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion 


Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage and Housing 


Corporation 
Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Agriculture 
_ Economics Branch 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
_ Bureau of Consumer Affairs 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Financial Affairs Division 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Economics Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Policy, Planning and Programming 
Northern Economic Development 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Economics 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Research Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Directorate 


Subject 


DISABLED 
PERSONS 
ALLOWANCES 


ECONOMIC 


PLANNING 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


RESEARCH 


I Fe eNO 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare, Social Allowances Com- 
mission 
Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services, Family Benefits Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
rvices 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Director 
of Public Assistance 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Division on Aging 
Y.T.:—Dept. of Welfare (Director) 
N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 


ment (Director) 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 


ment 

N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 

N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 


Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Advisory 
Council 


Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Family and Social Welfare 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Man.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Commerce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism 

B.C. :—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Research Bu- 
reau, Bureau of Statistics 
Planning Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Trade and Development 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farm Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Business and 
Transportation Research Branch 
Manitoba Economic Consultative 
Board 
Office of the Provincial Treasurer 
Dept. of Agriculture, Economic 
Division 


and 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch (social z 


Subject 


and adult education services) 
Dept. of Transport 
Transportation Policy and Re 
search Branch 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada 

Public Archives (early data) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO, 
Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee and OECD publications) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Canada Council 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


(educational broadcasts) 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Information Division 
Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Finance (Canada Student 
Loans Act) 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development ; 
Educational Branch 
(Social Affairs Program) 
Dept. of Manpower an 
Programs Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Education (service 
dependants’ schools) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Citizenship Branch (educational 
travel and exchange programs) 
Education Support Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services 
National Museums of Canada 
National Gallery of Canada (lec- 
tures, tours, films) 
National Research Council 
Office for Economic Studies on 
Research and Development 
(science and engineering students 
registered in Canadian graduate 
schools) 
Queen's Printer (agent for UNESCO 


publications) 


EDUCATION 


See also 
““Motion Pictures’ 
and ‘‘Photographic 

Material” 


Immigration 


missioner 


Public Archives 


ELECTRIC 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Energy Development Group 


Chief Electoral Office 

Library of Parliament 

Office of the Representation Com- 
National Energy Board | 


RESEARCH—concl. 


ELECTIONS 


Sources for Provincial Data 
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Sask. :—Executive Council 
Economic Development Board 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 

operative Development, Re- 
search and Statistical Division 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Tourism 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
[ Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
All Provinces except Man.:— 
Depts. of Education (technical, 
visual, audio and all other phases 
of education) 
Man.:—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 
tion 
Dept. of Labour, Apprenticeship 
Division 


Additional:—Alta.: 
bour, Apprenticeship Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Apprentice- 
ship and Industrial Training 

Branch 


Dept. of La- 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Provincial Secretary 

Que. :—Chief Returning Officer 

Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral Of- 
ficers 

Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 
tive Councils 


Nfld. :—Newfoundland and Labrador 
Power Commission 

P.E.I.:—Public Utility Commission 

N.S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 

Que. :—Hydro-Electric Commission 

Dept. of Natural Resources 


nee of Provincial Affairs 
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petiek ctl Maen aa a Ste KasA Dich thes 


ee ore of Energy and Re- 
i E ical Engi i sources Management 
Rees pee Be acre a ELECTRIC The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
Northern Canada Power Commis- POW ER—concl. mission of Ontario 


National Research Council 


sion aa ; Menon eee 
Nationa! Film Beard innipeg City Hydro 
arainias: Breau of Statistics Sask.: perhaps Power Cor- 
poration 
B.C. :—British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority 
Nfid., N.S., N.B., Sask.:—Depts. 
of Labour 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Labour and Man- 
power Resources 
Ween oeialour Civil Service Commas 
JYept. oF Lap : ; t 
Economics and Research Branch Que.:—Dept. of Labour CRD ION 


Centres 


Sea ea ‘ uf J 
Public Relations and Information Buroat ok Statisties 


Services 


- : .:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration IEEE ce REGSULY 
Canada Manpower Division EMPLOYMENT Dept. of Labour 
(Canada Manpower Centres) Dept. of Civil Service 
Public Service Commission (staffing Mea Dept of Labour 
the public service) O Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Queen ‘ ij Prin aay (agent for IL Civil Service Commission 
publications é 19 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 


Dept. of Industry and Tourism 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 


Indian-Eskimo Bureau Nfld.:—Dept. of Labrador Affairs 

North : c 

yes: oe eas ESKIMOS Ba phe able eee ae 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare New Quebec Branch 


(health and hospital services) 
National Museums of Canada 


Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (housing exhibits) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Livestock Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 


sources Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
Public Relations and Information and Resources 
Services P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Agriculture 
Development Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and Col- 


Public Information Adviser 


onization 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
_ merce Office of Provincial Secretary 
Fairs and Missions Branch Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
= ae pa Branch Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
Dept. of Labour organize exhibitions 
Public Relations and Information EXHIBITIONS Man. :—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Services Extension Service 
pepe of mee Immigration Dept. of Industry ang Commerce 
nformation Service Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of National Defence Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Directorate of Exhibitions and Dis- Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
plays Alberta Government Publicity 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare : Bureau 
Information Division B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Public Works 
_Information Services 
National Capital Commission 
National Museums of Canada 
National Gallery of Canada 
Museum of Natural Sciences 
Museum of Man 
Museum of Science and Technology 
National Film Board J 


Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 
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Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Fairs and Missions Branch 
Publicity Branch 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division 
Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency 
Dept. of Labour 
International Labour Affairs 
Branch (ILO; OECD) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for inter- 
national organizations publica- 
tions) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(including assistance to families 
entering Canada not yet eligible 
for family allowances) 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Plant Research Institute 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Finance 

Bank of Canada 

Queen’s Printer (agent for GATT 
publications) 

Treasury Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Service 
Division (forest fire prevention 
and forest products fire re- 
tardents) 
Canadian Transport Commission 
Railway Committee (forest fire 
protection along railway lines) 
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ment 
Man.: 
merce, Manitoba Export Cor- 
poration 
Sask.: 
merce 


EXPORT 
PROMOTION 


of Industry and Com- 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


See also “Trade” 


peg ms Sh of Intergovernmental 
ffairs 


FAMILY 
AND YOUTH 
ALLOWANCES 


Nfld. Lao of Education (Parents’ 
subsidy) 
Que. ate of Family and Social 
Welfare 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B.: 
culture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 


Depts. of Agri- 


FIELD CROPS | 


an.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Soils 


an rops ranc 


Sask.: Plant 
Industry Branch | 
Alta.: Plant 


Industry Division 
-C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Field 
Crops Branch 


Nfld., N.B., Man., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Finance 

P.E.I., Alta.: 
"Treasurer 

N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 


Depts. of Provincial 


FINANCE 


nomics 
Que.: 
Dept. of Lindasery. and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Revenue 
Sask.:—Treasury Dept. 


See also “Taxation” 


= of Agriculture and 


Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.1.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

N.S.:—Dept. of Labour 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Attorney General 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

Forest Protection Service 

Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Fire 

Commissioner 


( All 


FIRE 


PREVENTION 
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Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development 

National and Historic Parks 
Branch 

Northern Economic Development 
Branch 

Yukon and Mackenzie Forest Ser- 
vices 


Dept. of Public Works 
Dominion Fire Commissioner 
National Research Council 
Fire Research Section 


pt. of Fisheries and Forestry 
rmation and Consumer Service 


Dept. of Finance 
Fisheries Improvement Loans Act 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Indian-Eskimo Economic Develop- 
ment Branch (Indian and Eskimo 
programs) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, 
Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
settled as commercial fishermen) 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Museums of Canada 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (insurance for fishermen) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Fisheries and Food 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare, Food and Drug ea 
atory (for standards and methods 
of control of quality, purity 
and safety of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
en standards for meat, canned 
food, fruit, honey, maple prod- 


ucts, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, etc.) 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 


Affairs 
Patent and Copyright 
(licensing of patents) 
Bureau of Consumer Affairs (eco- 
nomic aspects of labelling and 
advertising food) 

Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
(standards for fish products) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 

merce 


Office 


Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Branch 
Materials Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) ] 
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Subject 


FIRE 
PREVENTION— 


concluded 


M 
FISHERIES 


Sources for Provincial Data 
Psdhacs Stet Rd BIE I Sak Bad Sete ie 


Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Branch 
Dept. of Public Works, Fire Pre- 
vention Officer 
Dept. of Attorney General, Office 
of the Fire Marshal 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Prevention 
Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B.: 
of Fisheries 
Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


Depts. 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Wildlife Branch 

an.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Fisheries Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 

Fisheries Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

Fish and Game Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 


See also 
“Nutrition”’ 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


See 


“External Affairs’’ 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Health 
(sanitary inspection of food 
supplies) 
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and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


(res Roe of Mines, Agriculture 


Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry Dept. of Agriculture 
Information and Consumer Service N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- of Lands and Forests 
merce FOREST N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Wood Products Branch RESOURCES Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Materials Branch AND Resources, Forestry Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
strips, photographs, in relation INDUSTRIES Forestry Branch 
to departmental conservation Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
and development programs) Saskatchewan Timber Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 


Water Resources 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Se 


FUEL 
SeesCoal”, “Oil 
and Natural Gas’’ 


and “Electric 
Power” 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.: 
Depts. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Agriculture 


Production and Marketing Branch Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Livestock Division (grading) FUR FARMING Colonization 
Research Branch (production) See also 4 Dept. of Industry and Com- 
Omicipten aired Nerinn| | vtrapaing” | Jo, enue euanysrimtct 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Resources, Wildlife Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
j [ Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 
Service 


and Resources 


PeEakes 


seer rte of Mines, Agriculture 


Travel Bureau 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
sources Economic Research Bureau, 
oe and Information Sere mee A eee 
ervices ept. oO atura esources 
iy tes of Parieeoue North Studies Centre, Univer- 
ils Research Institute sité Laval 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada } GEOGRAPHY Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
i gtocs pesrepay) ks) Spee aad Surveys Branch 
ationa ibrary ooks a Et 5 | ept. o ines 
Public Archives (maps; history of Ontario Agricultural College 
vm siege Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
National Film Board Resources 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

University of Alberta 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


——— 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
sources Geological Surveys Branch 
Geological Survey of Canada GEOLOGY Ont.:—Dept. of Mines, Geological 


Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
University of Alberta 
C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


National Museums of Canada 


National Film Board 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
(federal-provincial channel of 
communication) 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
j Development Ne We) nag A a or. 
community Affairs Branc of ept. o rovincia airs 
Public Information Adviser pea aly P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., Man., 

Library of Parliament For Senate an Sask., B.C.:—Depts. of Provin- 


Privy Council Office (appointments, } House of Commons cial Secretary P 
orders in council, statutory fC d Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
% (2) anada Shes 
orders and regulations) “Darli " Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Public Archives (early official rec- see rarlamen and Executive Council 
ords) 


Public Service Commission (staffing 
the public service) 

Queen’s Printer (Daily Checklist of 
Government Publications and 
distribution and sale of statutory 
orders and regulations) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health, Medical 
Care Commission 
P.E.I., Que., Ont.: 
Health 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Medi- 
cal Care Insurance Commission 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 


Depts. of 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Queen’s Printer (agent for WHO HEALTH AND Services 
publications) 


a 2 MEDICAL Medical Services Insurance Corpo- 
National Film Board 


| | ti 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics | INSURANCE ks of Public Health 


Saskatchewan Medical Care Com- 
mission, Saskatchewan Cancer 
Commission 

Alta.:—Dept. of Health 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Medical 
Services Commission 


Nfld. :—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
Gosling Memorial Library 
. Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Public 
Archives and Museum 
P.E.1I.:—Travel Bureau, Legislative 
Library 
N.S.:—Public Archives, Legislative 
Library 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Legislative Library 
Que. :—Quebec Archives 
National Assembly Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 


Public Archives 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
Indian and Eskimo Bureau 
Operations Branch 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch 
Government of the Northwest 
Territories (Yellowknife,N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of History 


| HISTORY 
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etal dhe a cheat Bich dad scachealan dead peters ch Mihi i Al LBL ec 
ee orev of Canada pat: : egislative vei ey 
Dept. of Transport wi The of Tourism and Information, 
rem Services Historian [HISTORY cone HISTORY—concl. Historical Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war Dept. of Public Records and 
memorials and war cemeteries) Archives 
National Capital Commission Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
Information Services chives 
National Film Board Sask.:—Legislative Library, Ar- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics chives Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 


tary, Provincial Library, Provin- 
cial Museum and Archives 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Provincial Librarian and Ar- 
chivist 


Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.S., N.B., Man., B.C.:—Depts. 


of Agriculture, Horticultural 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
(grading and inspection) 


253) em ae seee Division Guge= ine of Agriculture and 
an roducts WUivision 
5 Plant Protection Bisisian HORTICULTURE eae oe Horticultural 
esearch Branc > , 
Plane Reséarckol wedture Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 


Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 


J ioe :—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Division 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 

P.E.I., Ont.:—Hospital Services 
Commissions 

N.S.:—Hospital Insurance Commis- 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development sion 


Dept. of National Defence HOSPITALS K B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Office of the Surgeon General AND HOSPITAL is :—Hospital Insurance Service 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans Man.:—Manitoba Hospital Com- 
hospitals) INSURANCE mission, Manitoba Medical Ser- 

Queen’s Printer (agent for WHO vices Insurance Corporation 
publications) Sask Alta.:—Depts. of Public 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics Health 

Dept. of Health Services and 

Hospital Insurance 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament’”’ 


Nfld. : 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- dor Housing Corporation 
poration (Na tional Housing Act P.E.1.:—Prince Edward Island Hous- 
financing: loans and subsidies for ing Authority 
housing) N.S.:—Nova Scotia Housing Com- 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern mission 
Development N.B.:—New Brunswick Housing 

aceeaper ee ee oh Corporation 
echnical Services Branc 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (home { Ont. —atata ae oe 
sie assistance for vet- r HOUSING M Honk stoba H < dR 
erans an.:—Manitoba Housing an e- 

National Research Council newal Corporation 

Division of Building Research Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Housing 
(construction materials, buildin Branch 
codes and practices, soil an Alta. :—Alberta Housing and Urban 
snow mechanics, housing stand- Renewal Corporation ‘ 
ards) B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Director of Housing and Urban 
Renewal 
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Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
‘anada Immigration Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical 
Sick Mariners Division 
y Allowances, Youth Allow- 
2s, Old Age Security Divi- 


< 


sion 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 

ations Branch 

Radio-Television Commis- 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

_ Public Information Adviser 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health, hospital services, Indian 
Health and Northern Health) 

National Museums of Canada 

National Film Board 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Industrial Design Council 
Canada Council 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Patent and Copyright Office 
Dept. of Insurance (Canadian, 
British and foreign companies, 
_ Public Service Insurance) 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (insures loans made 
under National Housing Act) 
Dept. of Agriculture (crop insurance) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Export Credits 
: poration 
Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Pensions and Annuities 
_ Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Canada Pension Plan 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
é Veterans Welfare Services 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Insurance Cor- 


| 
| 


Subject 


IMMIGRATION 


INCOME TAX 


See “Taxation” 


INCORPORATION 
OF 


COMPANIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


INDIANS | 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


INSURANCE— 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 
For Unemployment 
Insurance see 
“Labour” and for 
Hospital Insurance 
“Hospitals and 
Hospital Insurance” 
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P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Immigration 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment, Immigration Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Immigration Branch 


and 


Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare 

Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 

B.C.:—British Columbia House, 
London, England and San 


Francisco, California 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice, Registry of 
Justice 

P.E.I.,N.S.,N.B.,Ont.,Sask., Alta.: 

—Depts. of Provincial Secretary 

Que.:—Dept. of Financial_Institu- 
tions, Companies and Co-opera- 
tives / 

Man.:—Office of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Companies and Business 
Names Registration Branch 

B.C.:—Attorney General’s Dept. 
Registrar of Companies 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

(Indians in Labrador) 
Dept. of Labrador Affairs 

Que. :—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
New Quebec Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services, Director of Social Ser- 
vices 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Indian and 
Metis Department 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and Tour- 
ism, Community Development 
Branch 

B.C.:—Provincial Secretary, Direc- 
tor, Indian Advisory Act 


Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Manitoba Design 
Institute 


Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., B.C.:—Super- 
intendents of Insurance 
Que.:—Finance Dept., Insurance 


Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Financial and Com- 
mercial Affairs, Superintendent 
of Insurance 

Man. :—Superintendent of Insurance 

Manitoba Crop Insurance Corpo- 

ration 

Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 

Government Insurance 


Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Supervisor of Insurance 
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Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 


Research Foundation 


N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
s shy <eebinen = Statistics 
H ept. o atura esources 
SA ee ia Sewn pigs ali Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
Mines Branch ment, Trade and _  IJndustry 
Mineral Resources Branch Branch b N 
_ Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- IRON AND STEEL ie at of Mines and Natural 
| Office of Economics Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Materials Branch Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
- Dominion Bureau of Statistics Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dept. of Industry and Tourism 
Research Council of Alberta 

B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 

leum Resources 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


| Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


All Provinces except Nfld., N.B. 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) and Que.:—Depts. of Attorney 
- Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- JUSTICE General 
national Court of Justice pub- Nfid., N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Jus- 
lications) 


Dept. of Justice 


‘ice xe tice 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Labour 


anada Labour Relations Board 

Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch (conciliation of labour 
disputes) 

Economics and Research Branch 

Employee Representation Branch 
(certification of bargaining 
agents) 

Fair Employment Practices Branch 
(promotion of fair employment 
practices) 

International Labour Affairs 
Branch 

Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch (promotion of labour- 
management co-operation) 

Pabont snedarie: beach FO ac ee Oy he 
egislation Branc eri ly INGS:, Ne Bas an., 

Pilceri. Services Branch Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Labour 

Pplie Relations and Information eee of Labour 

rvices ureau of Statistics 
Women's Bureau LABOUR, WAGES Economic Research Bureau 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- } AND WORKING 4 Ont.:—Dept. of Labour : 
ase of Young Canadians CONDITIONS B Gretta cane aeiet 
eof pew At and NWS Dept Z Nee Depot: 
evelopment (Y.T. and N.W.T. rade, an ommerce, Bureau 
Personnel Adviser of Economics and Statistics 
_ Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
eds Manpower Division 
Canada Immigration Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(occupational health) 
National Research Council 

Division of Administration and 
Personnel (recruitmentand salary 
levels of scientific and technical 
personnel) 

een’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Labour Office publi- 
cations) 
Treasury Board (The Federal Public 
ervice) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion [ 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian Reserve Lands \ 
Economic Development 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 
Dept. c 


Veterans Affairs 


Veterans Land Administration 
Public Archives (early data re settle- 
ment) 


1n Mounted Police 
orces Federal Statutes in all 
p of Canada; in the provinces, 
exclusive of Quebec and Ontario, it 
carries oul, under contract, enforce- ( 


‘yiminal Code and Pro- 
futes and polices a number 
unicipalities; is the only law- 
nent body in the Y.T. and 


sry of Parliament 

Jept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Justice 

Privy Council Office 

Queen’s Printer (Daily Checklist of ( 
Government Publications, distri- 
bution and sale of the Statutes 

nada and texts of no 


legislation) 


Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- 

; perance Act) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Indian-Eskimo Bureau 

Operations Branch 

Jominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Livestock Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Division 
Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Queen’s Printer (agent for 
publications) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FAO 


Che 


Subject 


LANDS AND 
LAND 


SETTLEMENT 


LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


LEGISLATION 


For 


Statutory Orders 
and Regulations 
see ‘Government’ 


LIBRARIES 
See “Bibliography” 


LIQUOR 


CONTROL 


LIVESTOCK 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nova 
Scotia Farm Loan Board 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 


zation 

Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Resources, Lands Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch 
Attorney General, Land Titles 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources 


All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I., 
Man., and B.C.: 
Attorney General 

Additional:—N.S., Ont. and Alta.: 
—Queen’s Printer (distribution 
and sale of the Statutes and 
various Acts) 

Nfid.:—Dept. of Justice 

P.E.I., B.C.: 
Secretary 

Man.:—Legislative Council 


Depts. of 


All Provinces except Nfld. and 
Que.:—Depts. of Attorney 
General / 

Nfid., Que.:—Depts. of Justice 

| Depts. of Provincial 


Nfld.:—Board of Liquor Control 

P.E.I., .Man.:—Liquor Control 
Commissions 

N.S.:—Liquor Commission, 

Liquor Licence Board 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 

Que. :—Liquor Board 

Sask. :—Liquor Board, 


Licensing Commission 


Liquor 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources - 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 


of Agriculture, Livestock 
; Branches 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 


Husbandry Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Products 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Livestock Branch 
Man., Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, 
Animal Industry Branch 


= 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 

Information and Promotion Branch 

Office of the Design Adviser 

Office of the Industrial Policy 
Adviser 

Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
ffairs 

Corporations Branch 

Dept. of Finance (Small Businesses 
Loans Act) 
National Research Council 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 

Technical Information Service (an- 
swering queries from industry on 
problems of technology and 
productivity) 

National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Energy, Mines‘and Re- 
sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Geological Survey 
Observatories Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Service 
(fisheries and forestry maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological 


maps 

National Capital Commission (tourist 
and planning maps) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 

(Climatological Atlas) 

Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- 
nomic and census maps) 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Market Analysis Division 
Publicity Branch 
Industry, Trade and Traffic Serv- 
ices Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Bureau of Consumer Affairs 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


MANUFACTURING 


“Crown 


See also 
Corporations” 


MAPS AND 


CHARTS 


MARRIAGES 


See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 


| MERCHANDISING 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld. : of Community and 
Social Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 


and 


ment, Trade and _ Industry 
Division 

Man.: of Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Economic Development 
Board 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 

Nfld.: Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I1.: 
Highways 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Economie Growth 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Economic Cartography 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion, Planning Branch 
Ont.: ines 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Tourism and Information 
Man:.—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.: 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
of Highways, 


nch 
B.C. Seiad of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources 


Surveys 


P.E.I.: 


tary 

Ont. :—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment 

Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Industry 
and Commerce 

Alta.:—Dept. of 
Tourism 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Industry and 
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Sources for Federal Data 
Clee Sine iat ht ot 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 


merce 
Materials Branch 
Office of Economics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 


production data) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 


ources Branch 
. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Bye 
Je 


nern Economic Development 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 


Natic Museums of Canada 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 


velopment ‘ 


production data) 


National Film Board 


(Produces documentary films and 


vort subjects for theatrical, non- 
heatrical and television distribution; 
jilmstrips, slides and photographs. 
Production available to the public 
through local and provincial film 
libraries, 5 NFB regional libraries and 
several district offices.) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Film Development Corpo- 
ration (to foster and promote the 
development of a feature film 
industry in Canada) 
Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (library of films on 
housing and urban renewal) 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
nformation and Consumer Service 
nding library of forestry 
training and resource films) i 
Dept. of Labour 
Public Relations and Information 
Services (sponsors film lending 
library on labour matters oper- 
ated by Canadian Film Institute) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services 
National Museums of Canada 
National Gallery of Canada sips | 


of films on art) 


( 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
ts Governments Division 
ept. of Finance (municipal [ 
; } : ipal grants) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 


Community Affairs Bran ch 


Subject 


METALS 


See also 
“Tron and Steel’’ 


MINING AND 


MINERALS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


MUNICIPAL 


AFFAIRS 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pacha tend Ih tot nt tle 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources 
Man:.—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Mines and Petroleum 
Resources 


Natural Resources 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B., Que.:—Depts. of Natural 
Resources i 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


( 


Nfid., P.E.1f., N.B.:—Purchase films 
but do not produce them 
N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Produce 
educational or informational 
Ims 
Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation. Theatres Branch and 
Photography Branch (Films are 
available to the public from 
several other departments.) 
an.:—Dept. of Government Serv- 
ices 
Dept. of Youth and Education 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Sask. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
cation Branch 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Film and Photographic 
Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


(All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details available 
from: Depts. of Education and Travel, 
Provincial Censorship Boards and 


National Film Board Regional Offices.) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Man., Sask., Aita., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Municipal Affairs 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


National Museums of Canada 
Museum of Natural Sciences 
Museum of Man 
Museum of Science and Tech- 

nology 
National Gallery of Canada 
(works of art) 

National Historic Parks Museums 

Public Archives (historical) 

Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO 

publications) 


MUSEUMS 


NATIONAL 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ACCOUNTS 


Seeeoll 


Dept. of Transport 
Marine Services (aids to marine 


navigation; secondary canals) 
Information Services 
Canadian Transport Commission 


Dept. of Communications (radio aids 
to navigation) 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 

Canadian Hydrographic Service 

Dept. of Public Works 

Information Services eli a and 

marine construction) 
National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation) 

Division of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (model-testing basin and 
hydraulic models) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 


NAVIGATION 


Dept. of National WHealth and 
Welfare 
Nutrition Division 
Company of Young Canadians 
Dept. of Agriculture 
fo onsumer Service 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry ‘ 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 
Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO and 


WHO publications) 


NUTRITION 


ig 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
pc Arab ned ethene a 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 
Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec 
Commercial and Industrial Mu- 
seum of Montreal 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum, Art 
and Archaeology, Life Sciences 
and Earth Sciences Divisions 
Dept. of Public Records and 
Archives 
Man.:—Manitoba Museum of Man 
and Nature 
Sask.:—-Provincial Museum, Regina 
Western Development Museum, 
Saskatoon 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Provincial Museum, Ed- 
monton 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Nat- 
ural History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House), Victoria 
eee provincial universities of Sask., 


Alta, and B.C 


(Neds P.E.I., Que.:—Depts. of 
Public 


Health 
N.S., Sask.:—Depts. of 
Health, Nutrition Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Ont.:—Dept. of Health, Nutrition 
Service 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Home Economics Service 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services, Health Education 
Services 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Public Health 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 
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Sources for Federal Data 
at alld Edt Bia ctieala 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- | 
sources 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Dept. of National Defence 
De Research Board 
arch Board of a 


useums of Canada 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
Er y elopment Grou 
Gex al Survey of Canada 
cl 


cn 
n Affairs and Northern 

1 Affairs Branch (Indian 
serves) 


ern Economie Development 
1 
ncn 


Industry, Trade and Com- 


National E y Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
he 
only) 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services (highway 
construction and development) 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
Que. aha of Tourism, Game and 
is 
Marine Biological Station of 
Grande Riviére 
Fisheries Training School 
B.C.:—Institute of Oceanography, 
University of British Columbia 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Attorney General 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Que.:—Electricity and Gas Board 


Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Min- 
erals, Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board, Calgary or Edmonton 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


OIL AND 


NATURAL GAS 


( Ned N.S.:—Depts. of Public Wel- 
are 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare, Social Allowances 
OLD AGE Commission 
ASSISTANCE Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 


Services, Family Benefits Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 

Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Director 
of Public Assistance 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Division on Aging 

Y.T.:—Dept. of Welfare (Director) 

N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 
ment (Director) 


See also 


“Veterans 
Affairs” 


OLD AGE 
SECURITY AND 
GUARANTEED 


INCOME 
SUPPLEMENT 


(Nfld. :—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 


ment 
N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
EES Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 
esources 
PARKS Que rte of Tourism, Game and 
is. 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Parks Branch 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management, Conservation 
Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and 
Recreation, Parks Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


pansion (land use projects under 
ARDA) 
National Capital Commission (urban 
parks and Gatineau Park) 
National Film Board 


] Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 


Dept. of Regional Economic Ex- 
| PARKS—concluded 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.: 
nS poe ieee ieee 
-S.:—House of Assembly 
PARLIAMENT Que.:—National Assembly 
Ont.:—Legislative Assembly 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly 
Man.:—Legislative Council 


Queen's Printer (Daily Checklist of 


Government Publications) 


I 


Library of Parliament 
Privy Council Office 


Passport Division 


Dept. of External Affairs } PASSPORTS 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Patent and Copyright Office 
Trade Marks Office PATENTS, COPY- 
os ing and bepyeleoment RIGHTS AND 
imite icences available on 
patents from Government labor- TRADE MARKS 
atories, etc.) 
National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Directorate 

Canadian Pension Commission (pen- 
sions to or in respect of veterans) 

Dept. of Insurance (Pension Benefits 
Standards Act) 

Dept. of National Revenue 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man. and 
B.C.:—Legislation governing 
private pension plans 
PENSIONS Que.:—Quebec Pension Board 


Ont.:—Ontario Pension Commis- 


sion 
Sask., Alta.: 


Superintendent of 


(private pension plan statistics) Pensions 
poration 
Information Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 


Public Relations and Information 
Services 

Mineral Economics Division 

National Air Photographic Library 


Social Development 


N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

PHOTOGRAPHIC Man.:—Dept. of Government Serv- 
ices 

MATERIAL Sask.:—Dept. of and 


Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry Industry 
Information and Consumer Service See also Commerce 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern “Moti : " Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development otion Pictures Tourism, Film and Photographic 
Public Information Adviser and “Tourist ae T 1 Ind 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Trade” B.C.:-—Dept. of Travel Industry, 


Photographic Branch 
(Photographs are available from 
many provincial government depart- 
ments in all provinces.) 


Commerce 
Office of Tourism 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services (related to 
the development of the National 
Capital) 
National Museums of Canada 
Public Archives (historical) 


National Film Board 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
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Sources for Federal Data 
eh th inland ei ete pe Hes ee 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census and estimated popula- 
i istics) 


ndian Affairs and Northern 


\ 


>ublic Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


Post Office Department ) 
] r Public Relations 

information) 

nch (money orders, 
vices, etc.) 

and Classification 
rates, etc.) 

ach (all postal 
d not under 
ting and Transportation) 


portation Branch (carriage 


of mail) 


arketing Branch 
als Branch 

D ses Division 
Division 
Division 


arch Institute 4 
Trade and 


and Food 
FAO 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
State Ceremonial and Protocol 


minion Bureau of Statistics 
Soest : 
of 


culture 
on and Marketing Branch 
Markets Information 
gricultural Stabilization Board 
“isheries Prices Support Board 
Queen's Printer (agent for GATT 
publications) 


Agric 
é 


Subject 


POPULATION 


POSTAL 
SERVICE 


POULTRY 


PRECEDENCE 
AND 


CEREMONIAL 


PRICES 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 


Statistics Branch 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and 
Economics 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 


Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Dept. of Finance, Economic Re- 
search Branch 
Dept. of Health and Social Serv- 
ices, Vital Statistics Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Division 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Provincial Statistician 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
\ tics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Alta.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Poultry Branches 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Production 
rvice 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
pRe: :—Dept. of Agriculture, Poultry 
Division 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., B.C.:— 
Depts of Provincial Secretary 
Que.:—Executive Council, Chief of 
Protocol 
Man., Alta.:—Clerk of the Exec- 


utive Council 


‘Que.:—Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and 
Economics 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask. :—Economic Development 
Board 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develep- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 
Registration Branch 
Public Archives (early records) 
Queen’s Printer (Daily Checklist of 
Government Publications) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Energy Development Group 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards Branch (wages, 
hours, vacations, general holidays) 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Air Services 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Queen’s Printer (publications issued 
by Parliament and Government 
Agencies) 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 
Public Information Services 
National and Historic Parks Branch 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Fitness and Amateur Sport Direc- 
torate 
National Capital Commission 
Information Services 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power’ 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
=e pe Se a hts EE RA A 


PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS Nfld. : 


(Commissions of 


Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Provincial Secretary 


Appointment, 
Proclamations, 
Land Grants, 
etc.) 


Nfld.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
missions 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners Public Utilities 
Que. :—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Ontario Telephone Service Com- 
mission 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 
Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Finance 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Public Utilities Board 


reo 


All Provinces except Man.:— 
Depts. of Public Works 
Additional:—Ont.:—The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 


PUBLIC WORKS 
Mans Deve of Government Serv- 


PUBLICATIONS 


ices 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I., Ont.:—Depts. of Education 
N.S.:—Youth Commission 
N.B.:—Dept. of Youth 
Dept. of Natural Resources, Travel 


Bureau 
Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Fish and 
RECREATION ame 
See also ‘‘Health” Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and 
Recreation 


Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Tourist Develop- 
ment Branch 

Dept. of Education 

Alta.:—Dept, of Youth, Recreation 
Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
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Sources for Federal Data 


ee NR ac emroeens: — 


National Health and 


ant Group 

Branch 

d Forestry 
sr Service 


— 


-conomic Development 


of Industry, Trade and Com- 


Economic Expan- 


Research Board of Canada 
ada Power Commission 
iter (agency for OECD 


publications) 


Subject 


REHABILITATION 


(of persons) 


RESOURCE 


DEVELOPMENT 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
Director and Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 
Dept. of Education, Service for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped 
Dept. of Labour, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission 


Dept. of Health 


Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services 

Dept. of Health, Rehabilitation 
Division 


Dept. of Reform Institutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
rvices 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Alta.:—Dept. of , Public Welfare, 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Re- 
habilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Rehabilita- 
tion Co-ordinator 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Family and 
Social Welfare, Natural Resour- 
ces, and Industry and Commerce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Ontario - St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Resource Develop- 
ment Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of 
Tourism 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Industry and 
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Sources for Federal Data 


National Research Council 

Laboratory Divisions (biology, bio- 
chemistry and molecular biolo- 
gy, building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, aeronautical  re- 
search, pure and applied physics, 
radio and electrical engineering) 

Regional Laboratories at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 

Science Council of Canada 

Science Secretariat, Privy Council 

fice 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont. 

Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (licences available on 
patents derived from government 
research, etc.) 

Canadian Transport Commission 

Research Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Research Branch (basic and applied 
research on all aspects of agri- 
culture) 

Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 

Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Observatories Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Inland Waters Branch 

Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry 
Information and Consumer Service 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch 
Northern Science Research Group 
Canadian Wildlife Service 

Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 

merce 
Office of Scientific and Technolog- 
ical Adviser 

Dept. of National Defence 

Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Public Works 

Testing Laboratories 

Information Services 

Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (medical 
research) 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada 

Medical Research Council (fellow- 
ships, associateships and grants- 
in-aid) 

National Museums of Canada 

National Gallery of Canada (con- 
servation research laboratory) 

Queen’s Printer (agency for Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
publications) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


—— 


Subject 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


See also 


“Atomic 
Energy”’ 


SENATE 


See ‘‘Parliament’”’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pat tn it BE th hs 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Community and 
Social Development 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 


ation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
ustry 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 


Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Health 
Dept. of Roads 

Ont.:—Ontario Research Foundation 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 

Research Foundation of Ontario 

The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 


mission of Ontario 


Sheridan Park Research Com- 
munity 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 


Dept. of Health and Social Services 
Manitoba Research Council 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Research 
Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


B.C. Research Council 
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SO 


Dept. of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs 


inquiries on electricity and gas 
weights and mea- 
cious metals marking, 
y standards and na- 
| trade mark and true label- 
itters) 
Radio-Television Commis- 


.n Standards Association 

al Mortgage and Housing 

Corporation (building standards) 

>t. of Labour 

our Standards Branch (wages, 
S, vacations, general holi- 


~— 


ys) 

blic Relations and Information 

_ ‘Services 

Dept. of National Defence 

Dept. of Supply and Services 

Dept. of Transport (standards in 

_ steamship inspection) 

National Research Council 

Applied Physics Division (funda- 

mental physical and electrical 
standards) 


Subject 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
See 
“Family 
and Youth 
Allowances”’ 
“Blindness 
Allowances”’ 
“Old Age 
Assistance’ 
“Old Age 
Security and 
Guaranteed 
Income 
Supplement”’ 
“Disabled Persons 
Allowances”’ 
“Labour”’ 
“Pensions” 
“Unemployment”’ 
“Veterans Affairs’ 

“Economic and 
Social Research” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


See also 


“Food and 
Drugs” 


Man., Alta.: 


OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Ontario Housing Corporation 

Dept. of Labour 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Soe Rh a ee pected AS 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Dept. of Health and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Treasury and Eco- 
nomics 
Dept. of Trade and Development 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Dept. of Labour 
Economic and Research Branch 


BS a and Information STATISTICS ae saeiee Rao zy be ey 

rvices 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare Ss PEE ot yebour Satis F 
Research and Statistics Directorate ae Hato mic evelopmen 


Queen’s Printer (agent for United 


Nations, publications) Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 


tics 
Nfid., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 
Dept. of National Revenue, Taxa- N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
tion (income tax and estate tax nomics 
statistics and information) N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of National Revenue, Customs Dept. of Finance 
and Excise (customs duty, excise TAXATION Ont.:—Dept. of Revenue 
duty, excise tax and sales tax) Man.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Finance (taxation policy, Sask.:—Provincial Treasury Dept. 
tariff policy, Budget papers and Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
statistics) Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
of Taxes 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B., Sask.:—Depts. of Natural 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Resources 
sources Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Topographical Survey 
National Research Council 
Applied Physics Division (photo- 
grammetric research) 


TOPOGRAPHY 4 Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 


Drafting Division 
Dept. of Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

Lands and Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Surveys Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 

Forests 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Community and 


Social Development, Tourist 
Development Division 

PIB. ase 
ment 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Travel Bureau 

N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Travel Bureau 

Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce 
Office of Tourism 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission (displays) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 


Canadian Wildlife Service 


Dept. of Tourist Develop- 


ee ibs P Fish 
Sa ga Territories Tourist ieee Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
, 5 2 mation 
ogee and Historic Parks Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and Rec- 


reation 

Sask.:—-Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Tourist Development 
Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Tourism, Alberta Travel Bureau 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 

Dept. of Travel Industry 


National Capital Commission 
Information Services 
Economic Development 

National Gallery of Canada 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Sources for Federal Data 
ea 


Cor- 


Insurance 


Exhibition 


vernment 


and Public Relations 
ice ; 
Affairs Division (tariff 
Fisheries and Forestry 

and Consumer Service 


agent for OECD 


ications) 


Board 
1 Bureau of Statistics 


f Ma 


Ma 


.npewer and Immigration 
fanpower Centres 
sport Branch 
of Young Canadians 
Commission 
staff Development and 


Secretary of State 
reau 

arch Council 

ience Library (infor- 
cation of completed 
nslations in Canada, 
tries of the Common- 
the United States) 


sport Commission 
zulations re railways; highway 
; rates of railways, 
companies and certain 
water carriers; rates re 
nications, international 
and tunnels; licences to 
inland carriers; com- 
mercial air services) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
_, Development 
Fechnical Services Branch 
National 


t and Historic Parks 
Branch (highways in National 
Parks) 
Dept. of Industry, Trade and Com- 

merce 

Aerospace, Marine and Rail Branch 

Publicity Branch 

Mechanical Transport Branch t 


Subject 


TRADE 


TRAINING i 
TRANSLATIONS 


TRANS- 


PORTATION 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
pest eed ocellenicsints ata I he ll hats 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except Nfld., where 
Dept. of Justice is the authority, 
Que., where Dept. of Financial 
Institutions, Companies and Co- 
operatives is responsible, and 

.C., where Attorney General’s 
Dept. is the authority 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Economic Growth 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Trade and Develop- 
ment, Trade and Industry Divi- 
sion 

Treasury Dept., Finance and 

Economics Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Export Cor- 
poration 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce, Area and Trade Develop- 
ment 

Alta.:—Dept. of ’ 

Tourism 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 

ment, Trade, and Commerce 


and 


and 


Industry 


Que.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Education 
Man. :—Dept. of Youth and Educa- 


tion 

Dept. of Labour, Apprenticeship 
Division 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 


Immigration and _ Training 
Branch 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Que.:—National Assembly Bureau 
for Translations and all depart- 
ments of the Quebec administra- 
tion. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Highways 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works 
N.S.:—Dept. of Highways 
Board of Commissioners of Public 
Utilities 
N.B.:—Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Que. :—Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 
‘ Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Dept. of Transport 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Treasury and Economics 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Transportation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Transportation Research Branch 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
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Dept. of Labour 
Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services (Trans-Can- 
ada Highway and Northwest 
Highway System) 
National Harbours Board 
National Museums of Canada 
Northern Transportation Company 
Limited (Crown) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for ICAO 
publications) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 


= Transportation 
POR on™ Sebkenciewala Transportation 


Company 
concluded Economic Development Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Highways 
Highway Traffic Board 
Alberta Freight Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 


port 
Dept. of Highways 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
TRAPPING and Forests 


N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Economic Development Program 
National and _ Historic Parks 
Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See also 


A ish 
“Fur Farming” 


Resourees, Wildlife Branch 


ra Marketing Service 
of Recreation and 
Conservation 


N.S., yee -, Sask., Alta.: 
Depts. of of Labour 


f Nfld. 


Adviser 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for ILO pub- 
lications) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Division (occu- 
pational training for adults, 
manpower mobility) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Company of Young Canadians 

National Capital Commission 


PLOYMENT 


inne :—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 


es of the Economic 
| 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


ASSISTANCE 


N.S., Alta., B.C.: 
cipal Affairs 
Q 
lndeeese Branch 
RENEWAL 


Ont.: 
nomics 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
Man.:—Dept. of Labour, Research 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Labour 


Nfid., -, Alta.:—Depts. of 
Buble Welfare 

P.E.I., Sask.:—Depts. of Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 


Welfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 

B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Y.T.:—Dept. of Welfare (Director) 
N.W.T.:—Dept. of Social Develop- 
ment (Director) 


Nfld. TE a of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 


Depts. of Muni- 


Planning Bureau 
Ont.:—Ontario Housing Corporation 
Man.:—The Manitoba Housing and 
Renewal Corporation 
Manitoba Housing Commission 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Housing and Urban Renewal 
Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 
Saas She cite isthe nls 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs uenes” 

inform ration n, rehabilitation, wel 
s, training, treat- 
; ttlement, education 
ildren of war dead, insur- 
records of service, war 
medals and remembrance 


Commission (the 
d Civilian War 
Allowances Act, 


(veterans business 
ral loans) 
1 Affairs and Northern 


ance Board (the 
; Allowance Act 
War Pensions and 


:s Act, Part X1) 


nion B ureau of Statistics 
; and Northern 


ef Immigration 
n Division 
early census records) 


ergy, Mines and Re- 


Branck h 
nning Branch 


and Forestry } 
Consumer Service 


Dept. of N ation: al Health and Welfare 

Company of Young ians 

Dept. He Indian Affairs a ad Northern 

fy Dev dlapinest 

Community A ffairs Branch 

National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 

Unemploym ent Insurance Commis- 
sion 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


a 


Subject 


VETERANS 


AFFAIRS 


VITAL 


STATISTICS 


WATER 


RESOURCES 


WELFARE 
For Welfare of 


Veterans see 
“Veterans Affairs” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
patie NAS A ee 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Social and Family 
Services, Soldiers Aid Commis- 
sion 

Sask.: of Welfare, Rehabili- 
tation Division 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Nfld., N.B.: 
PLE. Ie: 
of Vital Statistics 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Registration Services 
Que.: 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.: of Provincial Sec- 


- retary and Citizenship, Office of 
f 


—Depts. of Health 


the Registrar-General 
Man.: 
Services, Vital Statistics rare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Division 
Alta.: of Public Health, 
Director of Vital Statistics 
B.C.: of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Vital Statis- 
tics Division 


Nfld 


PE: re: 
ter Authority 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Water Resources 
Commission 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Ontario Water Resources 
4 Commission 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Agriculture 
Resources 


Resources, Water Control 
Branch 
Sask.: Re- 


sources Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Saskatchewan Research Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Lee Forests and 


Water Resources 


Nfd., ., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Buble Welfare 

P.E.I., Sask.: 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


Que.: of Family and Social 
elfare 
Ont.: 
Services 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 


eo :—Dept. of Social Welfare 
N.W.T. :—Dept. of Social Develop- 
ment (Director) 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
evelopment Natural Resources 

Canadian Wildlife Service N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 

sg (cee of Yukon Territory, ai Bins ene % , 
itehorse N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Fisheries and Forestry WILDLIFE Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 

Information and Consumer Service Fish 
National Capital Commission Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

(Gatineau Park and Greenbelt) Resources, Wildlife Branch 
National Museums of Canada Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
National Film Board Wildlife Branch 

; -C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links up the Year Book with its predecessors in respect of 
matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such 
as “Population”, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 

The articles marked with one asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the 
Information Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Those marked with two asterisks 
are available from the source department. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

Gi NTe Nine setae tegeys bieicic esr kate eereperedears raemee ee G38. Hy BARTON i.e ar 1939 187-190 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada| P. C. Sroppn.............. 1951 352-356 
The Board of Grain Commissioners......... Natl WLAC Oo RODs eerie 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

Sram Varketingeses ts: tees Bod tee C.Bz DAVIDSON 4eeeciatie: 1960 958-960 
Chaages in Canadian Agriculture as Reflected 

Dy the Census: of 196Us). teu cee ce — 1963-64 409-415 
Agriculture in the Canadian Economy, 1964.. a 1965 440-446 
Contribution of the Canada Department of 

Agriculture to Modern Agricultural Science — 1966 457-461 

**Federal Assistance in Livestock Improve- 
PUICHUS. ARED Ss che rhe ee tai coer eer a _ 1967 453-457 
Art, Literature and the Press— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 744-748 


Report of the Royal Commission on Na- 
tional Development in the Arts, Letters 


MBE MICICUCES Se tiet tee soe Lae: — 1952-53 342-345 
A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
Marca) TU00. ele tear ee ere eee W. H. KesterTon......... 1957-58 920-934 


A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 
ESO-LOUS YS. oc Rise ee eee hata s Tent W. H. KesterTon......... 1959 883-902 
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Subject and Article 


ing and Finance— 

ak o : Canada and its Relation to the 
DSYSCEM. 2... cece e cer es cces ences 
Sketch of Currency and Banking.. 
Wa urtime Control under the Foreign Exchange 
MONEYOIMBDORIU. . . care ote cise cncle's ete) oralets eferenerate 


Post-War Finance cial Policy Re ce eet ee 
Commercial Banking in Canada oalcvaievelerevaletanele, 


Citizenship— 
var] ralization Procedure and Events 
ip to the Canadian Citizenship 


Me te orology— 
Control Canadian Weather. . 


ois a 66 biwle © 660,016 0/0 be epmcaie es ¢ bens elelalelers 


1 Western Canada. .i. 2. .3.52 2/2. 
ate of Canada (textual material 
n the 1959 Year Book and the 
data in the 1960 edition but the 
includes both textual and tabular 


**The Climate of the Canadian Arctic......... 
WLUER tions— 
‘The ] tic Functioning of the Press.. 
listory Development of the Canadian 


ng C orporation d aisharecsbattn ole ene tepere 
Canadian Journalism, 1752- 


a 


ion and Government— 

ncial and Local Government..........-. 
Mvolution of the Constitution of Canada 
own. to Confederation 


1e British North America Act, 1867 
la’s Growth in External Status......... 

fonstitutional Development of New- 
id prior to Union with Canada, 1949 
erms of '_ Union of Newfoundland with 


re) ouncil Office and Cabinet Secre- 
iat in Relation to the Development of 
abinet ke sie es 


ukon I ritory and Northwest Territories 
(Historical and current administration of).. 


Crime and ek asiby RP 
A Histor 
,Prc cedure 


see eee wrens 


ee 


Sir FREDERICK STUPART... 


A. J. CONNOR 
A. J. ConNoR 


eee eee ete ee eee 


GC. C. BouGHNerR and 
M. K. Tuomas 


H. A. THompson 


W. A. BucHANAN 
AUGUSTIN FRIGON 
W. H. Kesterton 


W. H. Kesterton 


S. A. CupmorE and 
E. H. CoLemMan 


F. H. Sowarp 


. D. Hattipay 


ia 


i 


ee cy 


Edition 


1937 
1938 


1941 
1942 


1954 
1961 


1951 


1925 


‘1930 


1933 


1959 
1960 


1967 


1945 
1947 


1957-58 


1959 
1967 


1922-23 


1942 
1942 
1945 
1950 
1951 
1956 
1961 


1968 


1932 
1950 


Page 


881-885 
900-906 


833-835 
830-833 


1061-1064 
1115-1120 


153-155 


36-40 


41-56 
47-59 


23-51 
31-77 


55-74 


744-748 
737-740 
920-934 
883-902 
862-869 


102-115 


34-40 
40-59 
74-79 
85-92 
56-57 


62-70 
51-57 


110-116 


897-899 
317-331 
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Subject and Article 


Education— 

Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
EUSTON ON cd ane AR, Me eho Par ropeiet faces tops ah iei'o doe 

Recent Developments in Public Technical 
and Vocational Education in Canada....... 


Fauna and Flora— 

MAUD AS Ol CO ANACA St oe aic-ererec- sayin peje sage eiTes 
MIR AD Ola ONAL Mee Ne eee epee. fe 
Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou................. 
Migratory Bird Legislation.................. 
AOR NLIB OKs rere Pac kas Orie sek Es Seclele arent 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
WICHSUT ESE ha Frnc ohn aneershsstiitss Laem 
her loraOnCanads.....<...cteeeeet Re 


Fisheries— 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries 
The Fisheries Research Board............... 
Canada’s Commercial Fishery Resources and 
eeeiniC onsenmatiOns fh vos aswasevedt eet Fe < 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... 


Forestry 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
At ectan gs Gin; H ORCS ES sioss:< ei ecereicsarstols- tue eloheneray =a 
The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... 
The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
ANAC AMIN ck centek an dobre dab teats a5 
Canadian Forest Products and Changing 
World! Markets: ta ca.tc news cneetere ote: 


Fur Trade— 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
Die Hite DOATOLS Smee eee eerie 
ABOVE EVEN 816 NDE] nig BRON pe none Arena pen 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
Measures. %.. 28800. eit ee ae 


Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture........... 
The Geological Survey of Canada............ 
**Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada. . 


Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare and 
Social Security in Canada..... s.........0% 
*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. 


Canadas: 20%). dose seer En Yo nee aks 


Contributor 


IPBIGIIP (COHEN. .ecce cers 


Homer J. SCOGGAN......... 


ScIENTISTS OF 


THE ZOooLo- 


GICAL Division, NATIONAL 
Museum oF NaTURAL 
SGIINCES chiscashsyadae ce 


T. H. TurNER 


see e reer teens 


2h EA NF ev ent S rprt 2 


G. F. Davipso 
B. R. BuisHEN 


i RECS Set : 
and 


OA. ROBERTS .:. 3, ssc es 


Edition 


1952-53 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition 
History— 
*Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960............- _— 1951-60 
Canadian Chronology, 1961-64............++: _— 1962-65 
(up-dated annually in subsequent editions) 
eta FS 
Fire and Casualty Insurance...............-- G. D. FINLAYSON.........- 1942 
TawuranGs in Canada during the Depression 
and War PeTIOGS: . <> + nme bese cine esis ten GHD RINEAYSON Tc creel 1947 
Take PNSUTAD COs. ac ce olsen ce eitotete secrtterre RicHARD HUMPHREYS...... 1963-64 
Labour— 
Recent Developments in Public Technical 
and Vocational Education in Canada....... Paimiie COHEN a. -ee eae 1963-64 
*History of the Labour Movement in Canada.| Eucmne ForskY........... 1967 
Manufactures— 
Changes in C ‘anadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44............ —_ 1945 
nade an Metallurgical Development ee JOHN) CONVEYap ae ecrieer ae 1961 
M: anufacturing Production during the Period 
1945759 SRS... ase a Oe eee Ne COHDNeerccm ete cae wer 1962 
Th e Petrochemical Industry in Canada...... G. E. McCorMack......... 1962 
Secondary Manufacturing in Canada......... W. L. PostHUMUS.......... 1963-64 
Manufacturing and the Changing Industrial 
Structure of the Canadian Economy, 1946- 
OB iaaite ennai ogo o'es ote annem nwneees ony — 1967 
Technology, Markets and Costs in Manufac- 
EUTINO vasialy cinrcisg teeloloR a PDs eo STO a eee —_— 1968 
Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ — 1939 
The Coa 1 Deposits and Coal Resources of 
ANAGA SHAY? sok. Gevcis anslelele HERI eee Ba Re MAGICA Yo semester 1946 
Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation........ (Cis choploeparaace Goons if Mor 
History of Pipeline Construction in Canada-al Gano LUUME. seen eee ae 1954 
eo onadian Metallurgical Development........ JOHN CONVEY ...s0-02 0000 -- 1961 
“Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada..} W. D. McCartTNEY......... 1967 
ie ‘a ‘ phy and Related Sciences— 
il Geography of the Canadian Eastern 
Arctign | is 5 2. oe ie R. A. ‘GInsONa sc os 1945 
Hydrographical Features.................... hh. C.cGASMiItes cna 1947 
P a sical Geography of the Canadian Western 
T POTION Wa, so. dias uncsaner an a a R. As Gipson eeeietoan 1948-49 
16 Dr vains red i asins of Sar UREA Sore 1961 
Pe samt = 4 N.L Niendnson ble MEER 1962 
1963-64 
Gs Ss. Ghugin er ae 1963-64 
"Astronomy in Canada Taw Hauuiparecscessisccss.| 1068 
* RR HVOR LLOYDn-n eee estiee 1967 
oe SeOlog y BBs anaes Minerals of Canada..| W. D. McCarrney......... 1967 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Population— 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931...} A. H. LeENevev........... 1939 774-778 

*Developments in Canadian Immigration..... — 1957-58 154-176 
Integration of Postwar Immigrants.......... — 1959 176-178 
Use of the English and French Languages in 

WANAGA, oe eee ee eee ees, Au ADH. UBNEVEU..o.se)eees 1965 180-184 
Mobility of Canada’s Population, 1956-1961..| (Miss) Y. KaSaHARA....... 1966 179-187 
Research— 

*The International Geophysical Year......... Det CAEVOSE attiens.. so octehtant ee 1957-58 35-38 
The Fisheries Research Board............... Dl pICASK WR Take ode 1959 584-588 
(SOND Y SIGS lath oh Sa ntrade ation. kore eaeta leek kya GaSaGARUAND scooter 1963-64 57-60 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... -- 1963-64 612-614 
AStronomy in Canada. wr. s.. okies. foe ee TAN HAL ay 5 2 a. 1965 47-55 
A Selection of Canadian Achievements in 

Science and Technology, 1800-1964......... JOHNMI yp ISOHR. .20/osat ieee 1965 398-401 
Trade— 
*Canada’s Participation in the Changing Pat- 
tern of World Trade, 1953-66............... IAS Mis, C OGG 4 2a eyes oepayarsierios 1967 953-966 
Canada's International Trade after the 
Kennedy Round of Trade Negotiations....| G. A. RICHARDSON......... 1968 946-954 
Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada....| J. A. WILSON............... 1938 710-712 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
PTORLAIN - . ye bh cate anf. Sela ea oe oe JswAceVVILGONE ste. bya ctaicte de = 1941 608-612 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
and Canada’s Participation Therein........ Cr DOOLH tas aera 1952-53 820-827 


1954 830-833 


Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway........ 
1955 840-851 


History of the Canadian National Railways. 


ri 


The St. Lawrence Seaway........0.2.s+ceees 1955 885-888 
Traffic on the Great Lakes - St. Lawrence 

TOS WY ee eee Se eT ne Ste cus _ 1956 821-829 
The St. Lawrence Seaway in Operation...... SP JUDEK A Wace ee 1960 851-860 
Revolution in Canadian Transportation...... As We, CURRIN secees ex ae 1962 753-758 
Operational and Technological Changes in 

Eidtil EANSPOLUasee «ofertas oe elites «ars _— 1965 755-761 
An Outline of the Development of Civil Air 

Mransport in Canad ares... heal oe meee es eERR eK eMUATN.. tex. seatiohd sitet: 1967 838-843 


PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list includes official appointments for the period Mar. 21, 1968 to 
Apr. 30, 1969,¢ continuing the list published in the 1968 Year Book at pp. 1228-1236. 
Appointments to the Governor General’s Staff, judicial appointments, appointments to 
advisory councils and appointments of limited or local importance are not included. 


Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.—1968. Apr. 20, Donald Stovel Macdonald, 
John Carr Munro and Gérard Pelletier: to be members. Apr. 26, Jack Davis: to be a 
member. July 6, Horace Andrew Olson, Jean-Eudes Dubé, Stanley Ronald Basford, 
Donald Campbell Jamieson, Eric William Kierans, Robert Knight Andras, James Armstrong 
Richardson and Otto Emil Lang: to be members. 


*Extracts from the Canada Gazette, with some additions. All academic and honorary degrees and military 
honours have been omitted. ‘ ; p 
yAppointments made immediately preceding this dato but not yet gazetted are not included. 
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ee .t-Governors.—1968. Apr. 20, Hon. William Ross Macdonald, Brantford, 
Ont.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. June 28, Hon. John Rober 
N nt 1olson, fe ancouver, B.C.:to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of British Columbia. 
18, Victor de Bedia Oland, Halifax, N.S.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
Aug. 1, Willibald Joseph MacDonald: to continue as Lieutenant-Governor 
Province of Prince Edward Island for an additional year. 1969, Mar. 27, Ewart 

lin i »n Harnum, St. John’s, Nfid.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 


> Newfoundland. 


Cabinet Ministers—1968. Apr. 20, Hon. Donald Stovel Macdonald, Hon. John 
r Munro and eae Gérard Pelletier: to be Ministers without Portfolio. Hon. Paul 
smes Guillaume Martin: to be Minister without Portfolio. Hon. Mitchell Sharp: 
f Sti ate for External Affairs. Hon. Charles Mills Drury: to be Minister 
Commerce. Hon. Edgar John Benson: to be Minister of Finance and 
J. Hon. Jean-Lue Pepin: to be Minister of Labour. Hon. Jean Marchand: 
of State of Canada. Hon. John Napier Turner: to be Solicitor General. 
or, 26, Hon. Jack Davis: to bea Minister without Portfolio. July 6, Each of the following 
Vlembers ft the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, to be appointed ‘to the office following 
Jeor ge James Mcllraith, Solicitor General of Canada; Hon. Arthur Laing, 
* Public Works; Hon. Allan Joseph MacKachen, Minister of Manpower and 
Hon. Charles Mills Drury, President of the Treasury Board; Hon. Jean-Luc 
f Industry and Minister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. Jean Marchand, 
stry and Rural Development; Hon. John James Greene, Minister of 
nd Resources; Hon. Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre Cété, Minister of National 
in Napier Turner, Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada; 
ien, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development; Hon. Bryce 
sey, Minister of Labour; Hon. David Stovel Macdonald, President of the 


a 


Hon. Gérard Pelletier, Secretary of State of Canada; Hon. Jack Davis, 
ter of Fisheries; Hon. Horace Andrew Olson, Minister of Agriculture: Hon. Jean- 
Dubé, Minister of Veterans Affairs; Hon. ‘Stanley Ronald Basford, Minister of 
Corporate Affairs; Hon. Donald Campbell Jamieson, Minister of Defence 
ton. Eric William Kierans, Postmaster General; Hon. Robert Knight Andras, 
finister without Portfolio; Hon. James Armstrong Richardson, Minister without Portfolio; 
(fon. Otto Emil Lang, Minister without Portfolio. 1969. Apr. 1, Hon. Paul Joseph James 
Martin: to be Leader of the Government in the Senate. Hon. Edgar John Benson: to be 
‘of Finance; Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin: to be Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
Jean Marchand: to be Minister of Regional Economic Expansion; Hon. 
to be Minister of Fisheries and Forestry; Hon. Donald Campbell Jamieson: 
of Supply and Services; Hon. Eric William Kierans: to be Minister of 


_  Senators.—19 ss Apr. 8, Raymond Eudes, Montreal, Que.: to be a Senator for the 
Province of Quebec. W ilkam John Petten, St. John’s, Nfd.: to be a Senator for the 
Province of Newfc mA Apr. 20, Edouard Joseph Thériault, Digby, N.S.: to be a 
Senator for the Province of Nova Scotia. Hon. Paul Joseph ees Guillaume Martin, 
Windsor 0 1t.: to be a Senator for the Province of Ontario. June 28, Hon. Hédard-J. 
Robichaud, Caraquet, N.B.: to be a Senator for the Province of New Brunswick. Sept. 5, 
eae Jean-Paul Deschatelets, a Member of the Senate: to be Speaker. Sept. 10, Louis 
ae Gonzague Giguere, Montreal, Que.: to be a Senator for the Province of Quebec. 


Dep Day Ministers.—1968. July 15, Tom Kent: to be Deputy Minister of Forestry 

nd Rural Development. Joseph Louis Eugene Couillard: to be Deputy Minister of 

Mi ii sates erand Immigration. Oct. 3, Paul André Faguy: to be Deputy Postmaster General. 
Oct. 21, Jules Léger: to be Under Secretary of State. Nov. 28, Ernest A. Cété: to be Deputy 
Solicitor General from Dec. 14, 1968. John S. Hodgson: to be Deputy Minister of Veterans 


> 


Affairs from Dec. 14, 1968. James Douglas Love: to be Deputy Minister of Labour 


a 
a 
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from Jan. 1, 1969. Dec. 12, Oliver Gerald Stoner: to be Deputy Minister of Transport 
from Feb. 1, 1969. 1969. Mar. 31, Allan E. Gotlieb: to be Deputy Minister of Communica- 
tions; A. W. H. Needler: to be Deputy Minister of Fisheries and Forestry; J. H. Warren: 
to be Deputy Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce; Tom Kent: to be Deputy 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion; H. R. Balls: to be Deputy Minister of Services; 
G. W. Hunter: to be Deputy Minister of Supply. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1968. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during the year. R. V. Gorham: to be Canadian Commissioner to the Interna- 
tional Commission for Supervision and Control in Cambodia. Robert Choquette: to be 
Canadian Ambassador to Argentina with concurrent accreditation to Paraguay and 
Uruguay. Michel Gauvin: to be Canadian Ambassador to the Somali Republic. Charles 
Eustace McGaughey: to be Canadian Ambassador to Afghanistan. George Kinnear 
Grande: to be Canadian Ambassador to Norway, with concurrent accreditation to Iceland. 
Victor Campbell Moore: to be Canadian High Commissioner to Jamaica. Paul André 
Beaulieu: to be Canadian Ambassador to France. John Clemence Gordon Brown: to 
be Canadian High Commissioner to Cyprus. James A. Roberts: to be Canadian Am- 
bassador to Switzerland with concurrent accreditation to Algeria. Donald Wallace Munro: 
to be Canadian Ambassador to Costa Rica with concurrent accreditation to El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Panama. James Joachim McCardle: to be Canadian Am- 
bassador to Ireland. Alfred Pike Bissonnet: to be Canadian Ambassador to Indonesia. 
Thomas Blake Burrill Wainman-Wood: to be Canadian Ambassador to Czechoslovakia 
with concurrent accreditation to Hungary. 1969. Douglas Barcham Hicks: to be Canadian 
High Commissioner to Ghana, with concurrent accreditation as Canadian Ambassador 
to the Ivory Coast, Togo and Upper Volta. Alfred John Pick: to be Canadian Ambassador 
to the Netherlands. Marc Baudouin: to be Canadian Ambassador to the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo and concurrently to the Republic of the Congo and to Rwanda. 


Agricultural Products Board.—1968. Apr. 30, R. P. Poirier, Assistant Deputy 
Minister (Economics), Canada Department of Agriculture: to be a member. 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—1968. Apr. 30, R. P. Poirier, Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Economics), Canada Department of Agriculture: to be a member. 


Air Canada.—1968. Oct. 3, Roderick Hugh MclIsaac, Winnipeg, Man.: to be 
again a Director until Oct. 1, 1971. Nov. 25, Yves Pratte, Quebec, Que.: to be a Director 
and Chairman. John R. Baldwin, Ottawa, Ont.: to be President. 


Anti-Dumping Tribunal.—1969. Jan. 3, W. W. Buchanan, J. P. C. Gauthier, 
and B. G. Barrow, all of Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for seven years from Jan. 1, 1969, 
Mr. Buchanan to be Chairman. Jan. 30, C. Douglas Arthur: to be Secretary and to 
perform the functions of a Director of Inquiries. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1968. July 19, J. G. Gauvreau: to be again a 
member for four years from July 9, 1968, and to be Chairman. Stuart A. Cobbett: to 
be again a member for four years from July 16, 1968. Oct. 31, Brigadier I. S. Johnston: 
to be again a member for four years from Dec. 14, 1968. 


Bank of Canada.—1968. July 8, Louis Rasminsky: to be again Governor for 
seven years from July 24, 1968. Dec. 12, John Robert Beattie: to be again Deputy Governor 
for seven years from Jan. 1, 1969. 1969. Mar. 24, Maurice Riel, Montreal, Que.: to 
be a Director. 


Canada Council.—1968. Apr. 10, David Slater, Kingston, Ont.; Louis Desrochers, 
Edmonton, Alta.; Mrs. Pauline McGibbon, Toronto, Ont.; Eileen Ross, Montreal, Que.; 
and Léon Lortie, Montreal, Que.: to be members for three years from May 25, 1968. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1968. Apr. 27, Jacques Archambault, 
Quebec, Que.: to be a Director for four years from Apr. 1, 1968. 
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Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1968. Nov. 26, Jack Stewart Glassford: 
to be President. 1969. Jan. 14, Henry Lloyd Meuser, Assistant Deputy Minister, 
Department of National Defence, and Donald Hunter Gilchrist, Director, International 
Defence Programs Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce: to be Directors. 


Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.—1968. May 25, Alexander 
A. MacIntyre: to be a Director from Apr. 15, 1968. July 19, Herbert W. Hignett, Pres- 
ident, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: to be Commissioner General from 
June 30, 1968. Jean Lupien, Vice-President, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation: 
to be Deputy Commissioner General. Sept. 5, Robert F. Shaw, former Commissioner 
General and President: to be a Director. 


Canadian Film Development Corporation.—1969. Feb. 27, Michael D. Spencer: 
to be Executive Director from Feb. 17, 1969. 


Canadian Livestock Feed Board.—1968. Apr. 27, James Maurice McDonough, 
Montreal, Que.: to be a member. 


Canadian National Railways.—1969. Jan. 38, James Raymond Griffith, Sas- 
katoon, Sask.: to be again a Director until Oct. 1, 1969. Herbert C. Pinder, Saskatoon, 
Sask.: to be again a Director until Oct. 1, 1971. Austin Hayes, Halifax, N.S.: to be a 
Director until Oct. 1, 1971. Yves Pratte, Quebec, Que.: to be a Director for three years 
from Jan. 1, 1969. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1968. July 31, Roger Joseph Teillet, St. 
Boniface, Man.: to be an ad hoc Commissioner from July 31, 1968 until Sept. 1, 1968, 
and a Commissioner for ten years from Sept. 1, 1968. Aug. 21, Laurence Wilmott Brown: 
to be again an ad hoc member for one year from Oct. 3, 1968. Nov. 14, Ulric Blier: to 
be again an ad hoc member for one year from Dec. 1, 1968. Dec. 17, Joseph Gontran 
Bisson: to be again an ad hoc member for one year from Jan. 15, 1969. 1969. Feb. 18, 
Armand-Jules Brunet, Lucerne, Que.: to be a member from Feb. 15, 1969 to Jan. 10, 1978. 
Mar. 18, John Lyndon Thompson: to be again an ad hoc member for one year from Apr. 1, 
1969. ‘Thomas Duncan Anderson: to be again a Commissioner and Chairman for one 
year from Apr. 6, 1969. 


Canadian Transport Commission.—1968. Sept. 13, Michael J. P. Cuddihy: 
to be Special Assistant to the Vice-President. Dec. 17, Herbert Henry Griffin, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be again a Commissioner from Jan. 19, 1969 until Jan. 20, 1976. 1969. Mar. 13, 
G. Frank Lafferty, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member for ten years. 


Cape Breton Development Corporation.—1968. Apr. 10, Kenneth A. West, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Director for five years. 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1968. Mar. 28, Mrs. Jean 
Newman, Toronto, Ont.: to be again a Director for three years from Apr. 1, 1968. 1969. 
Mar. 6, Thomas L. McGloan, Saint John, N.B.; and Jean-Marie Roy, Ste. Foy, Que.: 
to be Directors for three years. 


Com pany of Young Canadians.—1968. Nov. 7, Claude Vidal, Montreal, Que.: 
to be Executive Director from Dec. 1, 1968. ; 


a Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—1968. M ay 8, Henry Lloyd Meuser: 
to be a Director for three years from May 1, 1968. William Henry Huck: to be a Director 


for three years from May 18, 1968. Sept. 5, Gordon W. Hunter: to be again a Director 
for three years from July 13, 1968. 


__ Defence Research Board.—1968. Aug. 7, Napoléon LeBlanc, Vice-Rector, Univer- 
SWE Quebec, Que.: to be a member for three years from July 19, 1968. Maurice 
Abbé, Vice-Dean of Science, Université de Montréal: to be a member for three years 
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from July 19, 1968. Gordon W. Hunter, Deputy Minister of Defence Production: to 
be a member for three years from June 9, 1968. Henry Edmison Duckworth, Vice- 
President (Academic), University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.: to be again a member 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1968. 


Economic Council of Canada.—1968. Aug. 15, Donald MacDonald, President, 
Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member for three years. 1969. Mar. 6, 
Francois E. Cleyn, Huntingdon, Que.; Walter Charles Koerner, Vancouver, B.C.; 
W. Ladyman, Toronto, Ont.; Stanley A. Little, Ottawa, Ont.; and J. R. Murray, Winnipeg, 
Man.: to be again members for three years. Mar. 18, Mrs. A. F. W. Plumptre, Ottawa, 
Ont.; and Francis George Winspear, Edmonton, Alta.: to be again members for three 
years. Lucien Saulnier, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for three years. Apr. 3, David 
L. McQueen, a Director: to be Vice-Chairman. Apr. 17, Mrs. Sylvia Ostry, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a Director for seven years. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—1968. July 17, James R. Midwinter: 
to be an alternate Director for the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1968. May 22, André Saumier, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Department of Forestry and Rural Development; and William Esmond Jarvis, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture: to be members for three years 
from May 23, 1968. Robert Broughton Bryce, Deputy Minister of Finance: to be member 
for three years from May 23, 1968. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—1968. May 29, G. L. Grant: to be Chairman 
from Apr. 1, 1968. 1969. Jan. 21, Jack B. Estey, Halifax, N.S.: to be a member from 
Jan. 1, 1969 to Dec. 31, 1973. 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation.—1969. Mar. 7, David Corney: 
to be President for five years. Denis Harvey: to be Chairman for two years. J. B. 
Bergevin and R. N. Gordon: to be Directors for two years. 


General Adjustment Assistance Board.—1968. Aug. 7, Douglas Neville Kendall, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a member from Aug. 2, 1968. Dec. 10, Paul A. Ouimet, Montreal, 
Que.: to be a member. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1968. May 8, Allan 
R. Turner, Regina, Sask.: to be Chairman from May 1, 1968 to June 30, 1972. James 
K. Nesbitt, Victoria, B.C.: to be a member for five years from June 1, 1968. May 29, 
Lewis H. Thomas, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a member for three years. George MacBeath, 
Fredericton, N.B.: to be a member for three years. June 8, James John Talman, London, 
Ont.: to be again a member for five years. Oct. 3, Peter B. Waite, Halifax, N.S.: to be 
a member for three years. Dec. 17, Donald G. Creighton, Toronto, Ont.: to be again 
a member for three years from Nov. 10, 1968. 1969. Feb. 13, Jean-Jacques Lefebvre, 
Montreal, Que.: to be again a member for five years. 


Immigration Appeal Board.—1968. May 22, Jean-Pierre Houle and James 
A. Byrne: to be members. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1968. 
Apr. 3, Spencer G. Lake, Burgeo, Nfld.: to be a Canadian Commissioner for two years. 


International Joint Commission.—1968. Oct. 8, Anthony Scott, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be a Commissioner until July 1, 1970. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—1968. Aug. 21, Donovan 
Francis Miller, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member for two years from Aug. 21, 1968. Oct. 22, 
Richard Nelson, Sr., New Westminster, B.C.: to be again a member for two years from 
Oct. 31, 1968. 
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International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1968. Oct. 29, F. W. Millerd, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be again a member until Oct. 31, 1970. 


Manitoba- Saskatchew an Boundary Commission.—1968. Dec. 10, William M. 
hwartz, Controller of Surveys, Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources: to be 


pea res 
per. 


Medical Council of Canada.—1968. Dec. 17, Richard Street Duggan, St. David’s, 
Ont.: Jean-Louis Bonenfant, Quebec, Que.; and Charles Walton, Winnipeg, Man.: to be 
members for four years. 


Nati oe Arts Centre.—1968. Oct. 3, Paul Hébert, Montreal, Que.: to be Vice- 
hairman of the Board of Trustees until Dec. 1, 1969. Dec. 20, Dorothy Maude Somerset, 
neouver, B.C.: and Arnold Walter, Toronto, Ont.: to be again members of the Board ay 
s until Dec. 1, 1969. Mrs. Esther Genser, Winnipeg, Man.: to be again a member 


f the Board of Trustees until Dec. 1, 1970. 


National Battlefields Commission.—1968. Mar. 28, John H. C. McGreevy, 
Quebec, Que.: to be a Commissioner. Renault St. Laurent, Quebec, Que.: to be Chairman. 


National Capital Commission.—1968. Apr. 26, Allan K. Hay, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a member for one year. Z 


National Design Council.—1968. May 29, John C. Parkin, Toronto, Ont.: to bea 

nd Chairman for two years. C. A. Peachey, Montreal, Que.; C. A. Pollock, 

er, Ont.; I. C. Pollack, Quebec, Que.; C. Stewart, Toronto, Ont.; G. W. Hunter, 
Ont.; and Lucien Lalonde, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for two years. D.S. 

rin, Winnipeg, Man.; H. Kelman, Ottawa, Ont.; Mrs. T. Bata, Toronto, Ont.; 
Ete Warren, Ottawa, Ont.; S. S. Reisman, Ottawa, Ont.; ’ Marcel Girard, Montreal, Que.; 

Gilbert Hardman, Vancouver, B.C.; and Philippe de Gaspé Beaubien, Montreal, Que.: 
ye members for three years. 


National Energy Board.—1968. May 22, Douglas M. Fraser, a member: to be 
-Chairman from July 1, 1968 to Aug. 15, 1973. Jack Garry Stabback: to be a member 
1 years from July i 1968. 


tional Film Board.—1968. Apr. 10, Mrs. Molly Lamb Bobak, Fredericton, 
i ; and Jean-Louis Roux, Montreal, Que.: to be members for three years. Peter John 
azarowich, Edmonton, Alta.: to be again a member for three years from Mar. 4, 1968. 


ational Gallery of Canada.—1968. Mar 28, Jean 8. Boggs, Ottawa, Ont.: to 
ctor from Apr. 1, 1968. 


National Joint Council.—1968. Sept. 5, R. C. Labarge, Deputy Minister of 
ional J Rev enue (Customs and Excise); G. L. Lalonde, Deputy Minister of Public Works; 

x. G. E. Steele, Un ider Secretary of State; and W. H. Wilson, Deputy Postmaster General: 
again members of the Official Side. J. D. Love, Assistant Secretary (Personnel), 


a reasury | and P. A. Faguy, Assistant Deputy Postmaster General (Personnel): 
neti al iternate members of the Official Side. S. S. Reisman, Secretary of the 
reasury Boa d; H. R. Balls, Comptroller of the Treasury; Marcel Cadieux, Under Secretary 


of State for ae a Aine: E. A. Cété, Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs; J. A. Mac- 
aald, De eputy Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development; and K. F. Tupper, 
Vice-President ( (Ad ministration), National Research Council: to be members; Mr. Reisman 
to be Chairman and Mr. Steele to be Vice-Chairman of the Official Side. R. M. Adams, 
- rector, Compensation and Conditions Division, Personnel Policy Branch, Treasury 
Board; J. P. Connell, Director General, Personnel, Department of Transport; H. D. Clark, 
Director, Pensions and Social Insurance, Department of Finance; R. G. Martin, Director, 
Staff Relations Division, Personnel Policy Branch, Treasury Board; BP. ts W. McKim, 
Director, Administration and Personnel, National Research Council; T. G. Morry, Assistant 
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Deputy Minister (Personnel), Department of National Defence; H. A. D. Scott, Director, 
Planning and Co-ordination Division, Personnel Policy Branch, Treasury Board; and 
J. K. Starnes, Assistant Under Secretary of State for External Affairs: to be alternate 
members; Mr. J. D. Love to be alternate Chairman and H. A. D. Scott to be alternate 
Vice-Chairman of the Official Side. Dec. 3, J. N. Crawford, Deputy Minister, Department 
of National Health and Welfare, vice G. G. E. Steele; and P. A. Faguy, Deputy Postmaster 
General, vice W. H. Wieson: to be members to the Official Side; and C. C. Tuck, Director 
of Personnel, Department of Agriculture, vice P. A. Faguy: to be an alternate member to 
the Official Side. 1969. Feb. 11, J. P. Connell, Treasury Board: to be alternate Chairman 
of the Official Side. Each of the following persons to be alternate members to the Official 
Side: R. Steward, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, vice J. D. 
Love; J. B. Hartley, Department of National Health and Welfare, vice C. C. Tuck; and 
G.-P. Vachon, Treasury Board, vice R. G. Martin. 


National Library.—1968. May 29, J. Guy Sylvestre: to be National Librarian from 
June 1, 1968, vice W. Kaye Lamb. 


_ National Museums of Canada.—1968. Mar. 28, David M. Baird, A. W. F. 
Banfield, and William E. Taylor, all of Ottawa, Ont.: to be Directors from Apr. 1, 1968. 


National Parole Board.—1968. Dec. 20, Ralph Willard Dent, Guelph, Ont.: to be 
a member for ten years. Thomas George Street: to be again a member and Chairman for 
ten years from Jan. 1, 1969. 1969. Mar. 20, André Therrien, Montreal, Que.: to be a 
member for ten years. 


National Research Council.—1968. June 12, J.S. Dewar, London, Ont.; M. Laird, 
St. John’s, Nfld.; and P. R. Sandwell, Vancouver, B.C.: to be members until Mar. 31, 1971. 
Nov. 19, Kenneth Franklin Tupper: to be Vice-President (Administration). Richard D. 
Hiscocks: to be Vice-President (Scientific). Donald J. LeRoy: to be Vice-President 
(Scientific) for two years from July 1, 1969. Dec. 17, William Stuart Hoar, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be a member until Apr. 1, 1971. 1969. Mar. 13, J. Stefan Dupré, Toronto, Ont.; 
and Guy Savard, Montreal, Que.: to be members until Apr. 1, 1971. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—1969. Feb. 13, J.-B. Bergevin: to be 
a member. 


Oromocto Development Corporation.—1969. Mar. 13, C. F. Johns, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be President. Arthur McF. Limerick, Fredericton, N.B.; F. D. Millar, Ottawa, 
Ont.; Colin McKay, Fredericton, N.B.; Ron Stevenson, Fredericton, N.B.; and Alden 
Clark, Fredericton, N.B.: to be members. 


Public Service Commission.—1969. Jan. 30, Ruth Elizabeth Addison: to be a 
member until May 7, 1971. 


Public Service Staff Relations Board.—1968. Apr. 10, J. F. W. Weatherill, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be Adjudicator for two years from Apr. 1, 1968. June 12, H. W. Arthurs, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be again a part-time Adjudicator until Sept. 30, 1970, and to be Chief 
Adjudicator until Sept. 30, 1968. Oct. 29, W. Steward Martin, Winnipeg, Man.: to be 
part-time Chief Adjudicator for six months from Oct. 1, 1968. 


Royal Canadian Mint.—1969. Apr. 1, Alan B. Hockin and Robert MacDougall 
Keith: to be Directors for two years from Apr. 1, 1969. Gordon Ward Hunter: to be 
Chairman for four years from Apr. 1, 1969. 
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Roval Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism.—1968. Oct. 8, Jean- 
Louis Gagnon, Montreal, Que.: to be Co-chairman, v2ce André Laurendeau, deceased. 
André Raynauld, Montreal, Que.: to be a Commissioner. 

Science Council of Canada.—1968. Sept. 12, J. M. R. Beveridge, Wolfville, N.S.; 
W. G. Schneider, Ottawa, Ont.; Pierre Dansereau, Montreal, Que.; P. A. Giguére, Quebec, 
Que.; Leonard Hynes, Montreal, Que.; and Joseph Kates, Toronto, Ont.: to be members 
e years. Sept. 13, R. Larose, Dorval, Que.; and F. C. MacIntosh, Montreal, Que.: 


ain members for three years. 


Aga 


Tariff Board.—1968. Aug. 15, Francis Leo Corcoran: to be again a member and 
second Vice-Chairman for six months until Jan. 1, 1969. Apr. 17, Louis de la Chesnaye 
iette, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a member and Chairman from Aug. 1, 1969 to Apr. 7, 
1972. George Herbert Glass, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a member and first Vice-Chairman 
until July 29, 1975. Wilfred Tennyson Dauphinee, Halifax, N S.: to be a member and 
second Vice-Chairman until Aug. 14, 1975. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1968. Apr. 25, Marcel-Robert Dupuis: to be a 
temporary member for one year from Aug. 1, 1968. July 31, John Harold McDougal 
Dehler, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a temporary member for one year from Oct. 15, 1968. 
1969. Jan. 30, John 8. Hodgson, Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs: to be an (addi- 
tional) member; and F. T. Mace, Assistant Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs: to be 
alternate for Mr. Hodgson. Mar. 13, Ernest Gordon Blair Foote, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
again a, temporary member for one year from May 15, 1969. Ronald W. Fairclough, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member from May 1, 1969. 


Miscellaneous.-—_1968. May 15, Hon. Edgar John Benson, Minister of Finance: 
to be Governor of the International Monetary Fund, Governor of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and Governor of the Asian Development Bank, vice 
Hon. Mitchell Sharp. June 12, Archibald Malloch Laidlaw: to be Commissioner of Patents 
from Aug. 1, 1968. July 24, Raymond Landry: to be Superintendent of Bankruptcy from 
Sept. 1, 1968, vice Roger Tassé. 1969. Mar. 13, Hon. Mr. Justice Jacques Boucher, Hull, 
jue.: to be a member of the Pension Appeals Board. 


PART IV.—ORDER OF CANADA AWARDS 


In 1967, the Centennial of Confederation, there was established a system of honours 
and awards for Canada. On the recommendation of the Government, Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth the Second approved the issue of Letters Patent establishing a society 
of honour to be known as ‘“‘The Order of Canada” for the purpose of according recognition 


The 


to Canadian citizens and other persons for merit. The Order consists of three awards— 
the Cc mpanion of the Order of Canada, the Medal of Courage and the Medal of Service. 
The Chancellor and Principal Companion of the Order is the Governor General and 
nominations for awards are made directly to the Governor General by an Advisory Council 
composed of the Chief Justice of Canada (Chairman), the Clerk of the Privy Council, the 
Under Secretary of State, the Chairman of the Canada Council, the President of the 
Royal Society of Canada and the President of the Association of Universities and Colleges 
of Canada. Companions of the Order are selected on the basis of ‘merit, especially 
service to Canada or to humanity at large” and the maximum number shall never exceed 
150. ‘The Medal of Courage is awarded for the performance of “an act of conspicuous 
courage in circumstances of great danger” and is not, of course, limited to a fixed maximum 
number. The Medal of Service is awarded for different categories of meritorious service 
from that for Companions and not more than 50 may be given in any one year. 


eee 
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On July 6, 1967, the Governor General, in his capacity as Chancellor and Principal 
Companion of the Order of Canada, appointed the following:— 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Edgar Spinney ArcHrBaLp, C.B.E. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Edwin Albert Baker, 
O.B.E., M.C. 


Marius BARBEAU 


Lieutenant-General Hedson 
Burns, D.S.O., O.B.E., M. 


Gore Brock CutsHoim, C.B.E., M.C., E.D., 


Louis Millard 
C. 


Honourable M. J. William Cotpwet., P.C. 
Donald Grant CREIGHTON 

Jean Draprau, Q.C. 

Maureen Forrester (Mrs. Eugene Kasu) 
Raoul JoBrn 

Walter Charles KoERNER 

Arthur LisMER 

John Alexander MacAutay, Q.C, 
Chalmers Jack Macxenzin, C.M.G., M.C. 
William Archibald Macxintosu, C.M.G. 
Hugh MacLennan . 

Léo Marion 


Right Honourable Vincent Massry, P.C., 
(Canada), P.C. (United Kingdom), C.H. 


. Robert Samuel McLaueutin, E.D., 


Honourable John Babbitt McNarr, Q.C. 
Donald Walter Gordon Murray, M.D. 
Monseigneur Alphonse Marie Parent, S.T.D. 


Major-General the Honourable George 
Randolph Prarxss, V.C., P.C., C.B., 
DIS. ORMCACD: 


Alfred PELLAN 

Wilfrid PeEtteTmER, C.M.G. 

Colonel Wilder Graves Prnrietp, O.M., 
C.M.G., M.D. 

Norman Alexander RopERTSON 

Gabrielle Roy (Mme Marcel Carzorrtr) 

Right Honourable Louis Stephen St. LauRENT, 
Piz Ore: 

Francis Reginald Scort, Q.C. 

Henry George THope, M.B.E. 

Walter Palmer THomprson 

Honourable Madame Georges P. Vanier, P.C. 

Leolyn Dana WitGRESS 

Healey WitLan 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Pierrette ALARIE (Mme Léopold Simonzav) 

Reverend David BAUER 

James M. BEnTLEY 

Mme Yvette Brinp’AMouR 

Mme Thérése Caserain, O.B.E. 

Floyd Sherman CHALMERS 

Gregory CiarKk, O.B.E., M.C. 

Alexander CoLviILLE 

Reverend Clément Cormmr, D.D. 

Air Marshal Wilfred Austin Curtis, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.C., E.D. 


Mme Pauline Donatpa 

Philip Sydney Fisuer, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C. 
Robert MacLaren FowLEeR 
Lawrence FREIMAN 

Jean GASCON 

Gratien GBLINAS 

Gustave Ginaras, M.D. 

Robert GLEN 

H. Carl GotpEensBeEeRG, O.B.E., Q.C. 
John W. GoopaLu 

Léo GuUINDON 

Raymond Gusuug, C.B.E., Q.C. 
Henry Foss Hatt, D.D. 

Eric Lafferty Harv, Q.C. 

John Steven Hirscu 

William Bruce Hutcuison 

Claude JopoIn 

KenosuaKk 


David Arnold Krys 

Gustave Lancrot, Q.C. 

Lawrence M. LANDE 

Gilles LrrEBvreE 

Most Reverend Georges-Henri Livesqur 
Elizabeth Pauline MacCattum 

Augustine A. MacDonaxp, M.D. 

Brian MacpoNALpD 

ee Joseph Thomas Arthur Mangux, 


Reverend Mother Maura 

Vernon Francis McApAm 

Leonard Hanson Nicuotson, M.B.E. 

Jean PALARDY 

Harry Thomas Parrerson 

Isaac PHILts 

Maurice RicHArp 

Paul-André Rrvarp 

Chester Alvin Ronnina@ 

Phyllis Gregory (Mrs. Frank M.) Ross 

Adelaide (Mrs. D. B.) Stncuarr, O.B.E. 

Ralph SterinHAUER 

Marlene Stewart (Mrs. J. D.) Srrerr 

Kenneth Wiffin Taytor, C.B.E. 

Honourable William Ferdinand Alphonse 
Turaeon, P.C., Q.C. 

William Elgin vAw SteensurRGH, O.B.E., E.D. 

Alje Vennema, M.D. 

Adam Hartley ZimmMerMAN, O.B.E. 
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On Dec. 22, 1967, the Governor General, in his capacity as Chancellor and Principal 


Lat, 


Companion of the Order of Canada, appointed the following:— 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Charles H. Bust, C.B.E., M.D. Wilfrid Bennett Lewis, C.B.E. 
1el BRONFMAN Honourable James M. MacponngLL, P.C., 
rable Lionel Coevrimr, P.C., Q.C. M.C., Q.C. 
é Colonel the Honourable George | Lois MARSHALL 
: Dr EW, P.C., C.D: 9:C: Hilda Nwatsy 


e Dux .G. Colonel the Honourable Sir Leonard C. 
ues GENEST, M. D. OutTeRBRIDGE, Kt., C.B.E., D.S.O., C.D. 
A NDBOIS Robert F. SHaw 
le oung Jackson, C.M.G. Honourable Robert TASCHEREAU, P.C., Q.C. 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


it spé BEAUBIEN Yves JASMIN 
DE BELLEFEUILLE Yousuf KarsH 
rey Alexandra BRowN Andrew Graham KNIEWASSER 
Horace Borvin, E.D. Jean C. LALLEMAND 


Le Mesurier CARTER Lieutenant-Colonel the Reverend Sidney E. 
"nN, M.C., M.D. Lampert, O.B.E. j 

“d CHURCHILL, C.D. Maurice LEBEL 

Harry) CoHEN Robert Ferguson Lecart 

iL, O.B.E., M.C. Monique Leyrac (Mme Jean DaLMain) 

2AIGIB Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable J. Keiller 
ORME Mackay, D.S.O., V.D., Q.C. 


A ceLas, M.B.E. Reverend Father Noél Martttoux 
H oT Pauline M. (Mrs. Donald W.) McGisson 
FISHER Lieutenant-General Robert W. Moncst, D.S.O., 
meth b Forses O.B.E., C.D. 
¢ Franca (Mrs. James Morton) Gilbert C. Monturg, O.B.E. 
Georges-E. GAUTHIER Aline (Mme Hector) PERRIER 
Bobby GimBy John Erskine Reap, Q.C. 
Lieutenant-General Howard Douglas Granam, | G. Dale REDIKER 
4 Dae DESH Oya Oey De (OAD) (ONO. Roger Nantel Siauin 
Nancy Catherine GREENE Gordon Merritt Sarum, O.B.E., M.M., E.D. 
Brigad the Honourable Milton Fowler | Frank UNDERHILL 
_Grece, V.C., P.C., C.B.E., M.C., E.D. Charlotte Elizabeth Wurirton, C.B.E. 
Hugh J. Heastmy, D.S.O., V.D. Francis George WINSPEAR 


)n. Apr. 30, 1968, the Governor General, in his capacity as Chancellor and Principal 
Companion of the Order of Canada, appointed the following:— 


To be a Companion of the Order of Canada 


Honourable Ivan C. Ranp, Q.C. 


n On June 28, 1968, the Governor General, in his capacity as Chancellor and Principal 
Companion of the Order of Canada, appointed the following:— 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


eral Jean-V, ALLARD, C.B.E., D.S.O., Gerhard HErRzBERG 
Pe mee His Eminence Cardinal Paul-fimile Ligur 
James A. Corry Jean-Paul Lemrnrux 
Donald Gorpon, C.M.G. Hector B. McKinnon, C.M.G. 
Duncan A. Grauam, C.B.E., M.D. Right Honourable Lester B. Pzarson, P.C., 
Anne Hitgert O.B.E 


Arnold D, P. Hzznsy, Q.C. Louis Rasminsxy, C.B.E. 
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To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


A. Foster Barrp 

Murray L. Barr, M.D. 
Alan B. Beppoz, O.B.E. 
Arthur 8. Bourrnotr 
Elsinore Burns 

Paul Davip, M.D. 
Kathleen FgEnwick 
Alice GIRARD 

Ruth GorMAN 

Donald W. Gutuetr, D.D.S. 
Frank H. Haut 

Walter B. HERBERT 


Lawrence E. Kirk 

Eveline LEBLANC 

Raymond-U. Lemieux 

Norman McLaren 

Honourable James C. McRurr, Q.C. 
Monsignor Athol Murray 

Frederick J. Nery, M.C. 

Vera PERLIN 

Monseigneur Félix-Antoine SAVARD 
Ethlyn Trapp, M.D. 

Honourable Thomas TREMBLAY, Q.C. 


On Dec. 20, 1968, the Governor General, in his capacity as Chancellor and Principal 
Companion of the Order of Canada, appointed the following:— 


To be Companions of the Order of Canada 


Eric R. ARTHUR 

William Boyp, M.D. 

Robert B. Bryce - 

Robert CHOQUETTE 

General Charles Foutxss, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., C.D. 

Roger GAUDRY 


Diamond JENNESS 

Arthur R. M. Lower 

Gordon R. McGrecor, O.B.E., D.F.C. 
J.-Alphonse OuIMET 

Christopher PLUMMER 

Hans Srtyr, M.D. 

Jon VICKERS 


To Receive the Medal of Service of the Order of Canada 


Louis ARCHAMBAULT 

James H. Biacar 

George D. W. Cameron, M.C., M.D. 
Jean PaPINEAU-CouUTURE 

Clennell H. Dicxtns, O.B.E., D.F.C. 
Clarence B. Farrar, M.D. 

Eugene Forsny 


Honourable Percival H. Gorpon, C.B.E., Q.C. 


Pierre GronpIn, M.D. 
William F. Hanna, C.B.E. 
Norman A. HESLER 

Lotta HirscHMANOVA 
Helen Hoaae 


Audrey JAKEMAN 

Watson KiRKCONNELL 

George Kuirrn, M.B.E. 

Félix Lecierc 

Gweneth Lioyp 

Donald M. Lows 

Claude Mf&Lancon 

Elizabeth H. Morton 

Reverend Frederick A. W. Pracock 

Brigadier-General John H. Price, O.B.E., 
M.C., E.D. 

Harold B. Town 

Irena UNGAR 
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PART V.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1968-69 


Legislation passed in the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament from the date 
of opening, Sept. 12, 1968, to Apr. 30, 1969, the date of going to press with this volume, is 
outlined in the following statement. Naturally in summarizing material of this kind it is 
not possible to convey the full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested 
in any specific Act is referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 
Sept. 12, 1968 to Apr. 30, 1969* 


Subject, x 

Chapter and Synopsis 

Date of Assent 

17 Exiz. I 
Agriculture— 
1968 

6 Nov. 14 An Act to amend the Farm Credit Act broadens the classes of persons who may be eligible 
for loans under the Act; increases the amount of the capital of the Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion; provides for flexibility in the fixing of interest rates on loans; and makes certain 
administrative changes. 

7 Nov. 14 An Act to amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act extends the loan period by three years; 
provides for flexibility in establishment of interest rates on loans; increases the maximum 
amount of any loan and extends the purposes for which loans may be made; raises the ag- 
gregate tota! of guaranteed loans that may be made; increases the limit of federal liabil- 
ity in respect of loans made by individual lenders; and makes certain administrative 
changes. 

8 Nov. 8 An Act to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act increases the maximum amount 
of advance payment that may be obtained by a producer during a crop year; doubles 
the rate at which advance payments are calculated; permits the calculation of advance 
payments on grain deliverable under unit quotas; and makes other related amendments. 

1569 

16 Feb. 18 An Act to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act provides emergency advance 
payments to grain producers to meet the costs of drying damp or tough grain during the 
1968-69 crop year. 

24 Mar. 28 An Act to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act removes from the Act the specified 
compensation for horses and cattle slaughtered pursuant to the Act and permits such 
amounts to be prescribed by the Governor in Council; it also provides for appeal by 
owners of animals slaughtered where no compensation or less compensation than the 
maximum prescribed is awarded. 

32 May 8 Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act broadens the purposes for which loans may be made 
and the terms under which they may be made; increases the maximum loan that may 
be made to one farm syndicate; extends the loan-terms. 

34 May 8 The Pesticide Residue Compensation Act provides for compensation to be paid to farmers 
whose agricultural products are contaminated by pesticide residue and also for appeals 
from compensation awards. 

35 May 8 The Plant Quarantine Act introduces inspection and treatment measures to prevent the intro- 
duction or spreading of pests injurious to plants and provides for compensation for matter 


cestroves or prohibited or restricted from sale and for appeals from compensation 
awards. 


Appropriation Act No. 8, 1968 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1969. 

12 Dec 19 Appropriation Act No. 4, 1968 grants certain sums.of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1969. 


1969 


23 Mar. 11 Appropriation Act No. 1, 1969 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1969. 

25 Mar. 28 Appropriation Act No. 2, 1969 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1970. 


“The First Session continued beyond this date. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 
Sept. 12, 1968 to Apr. 30, 1969—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance—concl. 
1969 


26 Mar. 28 An Act to amend the Bretton Woods Agreement Act and the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 
Act enables Canada to participate in a new arrangement in the International Monetary 
Fund to create new reserve assets to supplement gold and reserve currencies in the par- 
ticipating countries’ foreign exchange reserves and effect certain administrative and oper- 
ational changes in the structure of the Fund. The amendment to the Currency, Mint 
and Exchange Fund Act permits the Fund Account to receive, hold and sell the new 
reserve assets. 


Fisheries— 
1969 
20 Feb. 27 An Act to amend the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act increases the number of lending insti- 


tutions; makes more flexible the fixing of the interest rate at which money may be made 
available to fishermen; and increases the federal liability in respect of loans made by 
individual lenders to encourage lending by smal]-volume lenders. 


“21 Heb. At27 The Freshwater Fish Marketing Act is an Act to regulate interprovincial and export trade in 
freshwater fish and to establish the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation for the pur- 
pose of marketing and trading in fish, fish products and by-products in and out of Canada. 


Government— 
1968 
2 Oct. 3 An Act to amend the Publication of Statutes Act authorizes the Governor in Council to pre- 


scribe the form to be used in the printing of the annua! Statutes and the manner in which 
they are to be bound; the style shall correspond as closely as possible to that used for the 
Revised Statutes. 


5 Oct. 31 An Act to amend the Post Office Act increases by one cent the postage rates for letters posted 
in Canada for delivery anywhere in Canada; provides an amended rate structure for news- 
papers and periodicals; provides for certain changes in connection with the administration 
of the Act, especially in relation to tenders and contracts; and provides for the discontin- 


1969 uance of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


27 Mar. 28 An Act to amend the Financial Administration Act abolishes the office of Comptroller of the 
Treasury, the control functions of which are transferred to departments, making them 
fully responsible for their cwu financial management; transfers statutory responsibilities, 
other than those transferred to departments, to the Receiver General; and makes other 
changes in consequence thereof. Other amendments concern ‘‘public property’’ and the 
assignment of debts due the Crown under labour and material payment bonds. 


28 Mar. 28 The Government Organization Act, 1969 establishes new departments and agencies of govern- 
ment, abolishes or consolidates others, and re-arranges duties; the main purpose of the 
complex provisions of this Act is to eliminate duplication, to simplify administrative 
structures and to provide better service to the public. 


29 Mar. 28 The Statute Law (Superannuation) Amendment Act, 1969 is an Act to amend the Canadian 
Forces Superannuation Act, the Defence Services Pension Continuation Act, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Pension Continuation Act and the Public Service Superannuation Act; the amendments 
deal mainly with administrative matters and removal of anomalies or inconsistencies, 
with some changes in benefits and increases in certain contribution rates. 


Justice— 
1968 
4 Oct. 23 An Act to amend the Judges Act provides salaries for three additional Ontario County Court 
judges and eleven additional Quebec Superior Court judges. 
1969 


14 Feb. 13 An Act to amend the Canada Evidence Act modernizes the Act by facilitating the hearing of 
expert witnesses during trials; providing for more flexible cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses of one party; extending the definition of the word ‘“‘bank”’ to financial institutions: 
revising the rules on hearsay; and providing a solution to the problems that formerly 
arose from the form recognized for receiving oaths or solemn declarations. 


Reyenue— 


12 Dec. 19 An Act to amend the Customs Tariff gives effect to the Resolutions relating to the Customs 
Tariff tabled in the House of Commons on Oct. 22, 1968. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-eighth Parliament, 


Sept. 12, 1968 to Apr. 30, 1969—concluded 


Miscelianesous— 


1968 


Maw 


oo 


Synopsis 


‘An Act to amend the Customs Act relates to the sale of abandoned goods; provides greater 
flexibility in the provisions governing the examination of imported goods at time of entry 
through Customs; and provides for refund of duty under certain circumstances. 


An Act to amend the Income Taz Act and the Estate Taz Act revises the portions of these Acts 


relating to gifts. 


The Antidumping Act provides for the imposition of duty on all goods entered into Canada 


have been declared to have caused, are causing or are likely to cause materia! in- 
he production in Canada of like goods; it also provides for the establishment of 
i-dumping Tribunal as a court of record to investigate and report on charges of 


An Act to amend the Export and Import Permits Act extends the duration of the Act for a 
further five years and adds the Canadian Dairy Commission to the Import Control 


der the Act to permit control of imports of any dairy products if necessary for 


An Act respecting the construction of a line of railway in the Province of Alberta by Canadian 

National Railway Company from the vicinity of Windfall on the Windfall Extension to the 
S ision of the Canadian National Railway in a westerly direction for a distance of 
y 51 miles to the Bigstone property of Pan American Petroleum Corporation 
necting spur extending in a northerly direction for a distance of approzimately 9 
0 the South Kaybob property of Hudson’s Bay Oil & Gas Company Limited and its 


es 


Act to authorize the provision of moneys to meet certain capital expenditures of the Canadian 


Act to amend the Aeronautics Act makes certain changes to improve the Act such as those 
itting regulation of federal facilities and services; prohibiting or restricting naviga- 
t aircraft over certain areas during certain periods of time; excluding hovercraft 
from the Act; permitting the issuance of temporary licences for commerical air services 
ete. 


An Acttoamend the Navigable Waters Protection Act brings the Act up to date, ensuring that 
navigable waters remain navigable for the larger ships and those of shallower draft which 
are in use today. Part I is concerned mainly with structures designed for specific pur- 
poses, Part II with underwater obstructions to navigation, and Part III with ferry 
cables and swinging bridges. 


The Precious Metals Marking Act concerns the marking of articles containing precious metals 
in aceordance with quality standards provided in the regulations. 


An A ct to amend the Veterans’ Land Act provides for flexibility in establishing interest rates 
r ig to sales, loans or advances made to or in respect of veterans under the Act, and 
makes other changes in consequence thereof. 


An Act to amend the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation Act removes certain 
limitations previously placed on the Directors, giving them greater powers and permit- 
ting more flexibility in the operations of the Corporation. 


An Act to amend the Co-operatize Credit Association: Act relaxes some of the restrictions pre- 
y included in the Act and grants some extensions of powers to the societies subject 
to it; the Canadian Co-operative Credit Society is enabled to carry out more fully the 
purposes originally intended for 1t and the provincial centrals are enabled to continue 
heir sound and orderly development in the light of current conditions. 


8 353555. — 
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PART VI.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; and annually from that 
year in successive editions. A reprint entitled Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960 is also 
available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The following listing covers the period 
Apr. 1, 1968 to Apr. 30, 1969 and it should be mentioned that certain of the dates given 
therein are approximate. The publication Canadian News Facts, Toronto, has been very 
valuable in the preparation of this chronology. References regarding changes in federal 
and provincial legislatures or ministries are not included but may be found in Chapter IT 
on Constitution and Government or in the Appendix. 


1968 


April: Apr. 2, Mayor Drapeau of Montreal announc- 
ed the creation of a lottery-like scheme of raising 
money for city financial purposes, the first such 
scheme to be initiated in Canada. Apr. 3, The 
Fred W. Tanner Lecture Award of the Chicago 
branch of the U.S. Institute of Food Technology 
awarded to Dr. Frederick S. Thatcher, Food and 
Drug Directorate, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, the first Canadian to be so 
honoured. Announcement of the Federal Govern- 
ment policy of selling in the free market 
the gold purchased by the Royal Canadian 
Mint from Canadian producers; first sale 
concluded June 6.. Apr. 4, Death in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, of Negro civil rights leader and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., from an assassin’s bullet; riots erupted 
in many cities throughout the U.S. as a result. 
Apr. 4-6, National Liberal convention held in 
Ottawa; Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau elected 
leader, succeeding Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson; 
assumed office as Prime Minister Apr. 20. Apr. 5, 
The Cunard liner Queen Elizabeth sold to U.S. 
interests, to be moored in the Delaware River 
and used as a conference centre and airport 
hotel. Nancy Greene of Rossland, B.C., success- 
fully defended her World Cup championship 
in women’s international skiing for the second 
consecutive year. Apr. 15, The U.S.S.R. reported 
the successful link-up of two unmanned space 
ships. Apr. 16, Yvon Dupuis, former federal 
Cabinet Minister, acquitted in Montreal at a 
second trial on a charge of influence-peddling 
first laid in 1965. Apr. 19, Canadian-American 
expedition headed by Ralph Plaisted of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, reached the North Pole, travelling 
by snowmobile, the first surface-travelling party 
to do so since the 1909 Peary expedition. Apr. 22, 
The Logan Medal, top award of the Geological 
Association of Canada, awarded to Prof. John 
Tuzo Wilson for outstanding contributions as an 
earth scientist and teacher. Settlement reached 
in six-day strike of more than 11,400 workers 
against Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd.; wage 
parity with American Ford workers by 1970 and 
fringe benefits granted. Apr. 23, Dissolution 
of 27th Parliament; general election called for 
June 25. Dr. Robert Grierson, a United Church 
missionary, posthumously honoured in Toronto 
by the South Korean Government for his role 
in helping the country gain its independence; 
the Canadian Order of Merit was presented to his 
widow. Apr. 24, Death of John Ambrose O’Brien 
in Ottawa, one of the founders of the Montreal 
Canadiens in 1909 and of the. National Hockey 
Association, forerunner of the National Hockey 
League. Apr. 25, Compilation of all rulings of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons for the past 100 
years completed as a centennial project by Maxime 
Guitard, House of Commons Clerk of Committees. 
Apr. 26, The Federal Government announced 
a long-term interest-free loan for construction 
of a major electric transmission system in Ghana, 
Togo and Dahomey, the largest project undertaken 


by Canada in its aid programs for Africa. Apr. 27, 
Arrests and counter demonstrations resulted from 
anti-Viet--Nam War protests in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal and Edmonton. 


May: Dean T. L. Jones, Ontario Veterinary College, 


University of Guelph, awarded the American 
Veterinary Medical Association award for 1968. 
Prof. James P. Kutney, University of British 
Columbia, awarded the 1968 prize of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada for distinguished work in 
organic or biochemistry. Don W. Thomson, 
Ottawa author and former civil servant, elected a 
fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. May 2, The 1967 Governor General’s 
literary awards presented to Eli Mandel (poetry 
in English) and Alden Nowlan (poetry in English) ; 
Norah Storey (non-fiction in English); Jacques 
Godbout (fiction in French); Robert-Lionel 
Séguin (non-fiction in French); and Francoise 
Loranger (French theatre). Award of the 1967 
Stephen Leacock Memorial Medal to Max Ferguson 
for his book And Now, Here's Maz. May 8, 
The Canadian Ambassador to France delivered 
a note to the French Government in Paris, be- 
lieved to be a low-key protest over the treatment 
of Quebec as an equal of the independent states 
at the international education conference held in 
Paris Apr. 22-26, which was attended by Quebec 
Education Minister Cardinal and bypassed 
relations with the Canadian Government. May 7, 
Death in Toronto of John McClelland, founder 
and former president of the publishing firm of 
McClelland and Stewart Ltd., at age 91. May 9, 
Appointment of the Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson 
as a professor of international affairs announced 
by Carleton University, Ottawa, May 9-10, 
President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia on state 
visit to Ottawa. May 11, Six-mile extensions 
to the Toronto subway system began operations, 
bringing the total length to 21 miles. A strike 
by about 4,500 lumber workers in the British 
Columbia interior, begun Oct. 4, 1967, ended in 
acceptance of a contract including pay raises of 
72 cents an hour. Montreal Canadiens won the 
Stanley Cup, symbol of hockey supremacy, over 
the St. Louis Blues, 4 games to 0. Lt-Col. 
J. W. Watson of Toronto, an Attaché at the 
Canadian Embassy in Moscow, and his wife 
injured when man-handled by U.S.S.R. security 
forces aboard a trans-Siberian train; left to return 
to Canada May 24; in retaliation, a military 
attaché at the Sovict Embassy in Ottawa was 
directed to leave Canada. May 12, Death of 
Blair Fraser, Ottawa editor of Maclean’s Magazine 
and distinguished author and radio and television 
personality, by drowning while on a canoe trip in 
Algonquin Park. May 13-24, Federal Government 
announced loans from West German, United 
States and Italian sources to a total of $262,400,000 
(U.S.) to increase its cash reserves, permit re- 
payment to the Federal Reserve Board and leng- 
then its foreign debt obligations. May 14, 
Canada’s tallest building, the 56-storey Toronto- 
Dominion Centre in downtown Toronto, officially 
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opened. Death in Aylmer, Que., of Mrs. Arthur 
Dillon Croker Cummins, former Montreal lawyer, 
writer and lecturer who was a founder and 
first president of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Canada. May 15. Manitoba's 
$1,500,000 centennial planetarium officially opened 
in Winnipeg. May 17, Opening of Man and 
His World on the site of Expo 67, Montreal. 
McIntosh, Saint John, N.B., appointed 
e Board of Governors of St. Francis Xavier 
rsity at Antigonish, N.S., the first under- 
2 Canadian university to be so ap- 
j. May 21, Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, Chancellor 
eton University and former president of the 
al Research Council and of Atomic Energy 
, Ltd., named second recipient of the 
Bank Award for outstanding con- 
iman welfare and common good”’. 
t of the Royal Commission on the 
ate and Prospects of Newfoundland 
lished Dec. 11, 1964, tabled in 
slature; recommended economic 
tain a high rate of economic growth, 
t, price stability, equitable distribu- 
g incomes, ete. May 23, The Rt. Hon. 
on received the BBC’s highest 
invitation to deliver the annual Reith 
series of six 30-minute radio talks on 
ds of knowledge. May 24, The U.S. 
at Quebec City damaged by bomb 
] i eaceful demonstrations against 
rement in Viet--Nam. Construction 
on the $66,200,000 Montreal head- 
building for the CBC, to be completed 
May 27, Award of a National 
anchise to Montreal announced; 
nown as the Expos. May 28, 
ey Medal for Architecture awarded 
usly to former Governor General Vincent 
Massey by the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada in recognition of his distinguished service 
itecture, the arts and to Canada. May 30, 
Greene, world champion skier, of Rossland, 
d ‘‘minister extraordinary” to the 
olumbia Government, the position to 
iving “leadership to the youth of B.C. 
in the field of tourist promotion’’. 
nator Charles Gavan (Chubby) Power, 
‘, after an unbroken parliamentary 
gin 1917. Mrs. Venetia Barrette, 
first winner of the $100,000 grand 
’s “voluntary tax’’ scheme. 
named first Chairman of the 
nicipality of Ottawa-Carleton to 
Jan. 1, 1969. Mr. Justice John 
me Court Judge in Yukon Terri- 
i Chairman of the newly created 
mbia Mediation Commission, for a 
fseven years. May 31, Canada’s first heart 
nt operation performed in Montreal Heart 

y Dr. Pierre Grondin. 
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x services to northern New- 
a1 abrador begun in 1892. June 1, 

Death in Easton, Conn., of Helen Keller, inter- 
ationally renowned author who overcame blind- 

fness to become an inspiration to the 
_ Death in Ottawa of André Lauren- 
o-chairman of the Royal Commission on 
ualism and Biculturalism and Editor-in- 
2 _ of the Montreal newspaper Le Devoir. 
e 2, Death at Resolute Bay, N.W.T., of Idlout, 
skimo leader and spokesman for his people; he was 
the central figure in the book Land of the Long Day 
and in a film of the same name, and was decorated 
by H.M. Queen Elizabeth II for his services as 
an Eskimo leader. June 3, The Federal Govern- 
Ment announced the issuance of nickel coinage 
replacing the present silver coinage, to begin in 
August. June 6, Death in Los Angeles of Senator 
Robert F, Kennedy, brother of the late U.S. 


President John F. Kennedy, from an assassin’s 
bullet. June 7, The students’ council at Simon 
Fraser University, after more than a week of 
demonstrations that forced the resignation of two 
presidents, voted to create a committee to work 
with a similar faculty committee to search for an 
acting president; Dr. Archibald MacPherson, Dean 
of Arts, given a vote of confidence June 11, and 
Dr. Kenneth Strand became Acting President 
Aug. 1, after acceding to student demands for 
greater voice in the government of the university. 
June 8, The home of Stephen Leacock near Orillia, 
Ont., officially marked as a national monument. 
Arrest in London, Eng., of James Earl Ray, suspect 
in the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
following investigation by RCMP that indicated 
he was travelling on a Canadian passport. June 9, 
Debate by leaders of Canadian political parties 
televised for the first time. June 10, Voters in 
Montreal’s suburban St. Leonard elected members 
of the Catholic school commission pledged to force 
all children of non-English immigrants to attend 
French-language schools. June 11, Premier 
Johnson of Quebec stated that the provincial 
policies involving language and religion cannot be 
upset by local referendums or elections of school 
board officials; urged maintenance of the status quo 
until the provincial government announces its 
long-term policy for all Quebec schools. June 12, 
Report of the committee established June 10, 1965, 
to study the education system in Ontario, under the 
co-chairmanship of Mr. Justice Emmett Hall and 
Lloyd A. Dennis, tabled in the Legislature; recom- 
mendations included the abolition of grades, 
percentage marks, school subjects as now known, 
corporal punishment, and the organization of 
learning around general areas such as communica- 
tions, environmental studies and the humanities. 
The General Assembly of the UN approved a draft 
treaty to ban the spread of nuclear weapons, 
regarded by its sponsors, Canada among them, asa 
major step toward world peace. June 13, Report 
of the Quebec La Haye Commission, established in 
1963 to study all aspects of urbanization, made 


«public; recommended re-organization of the 


municipal affairs department, appointment of an 
urban affairs expert and a five-year plan to deal 
with housing, studies on re-grouping of municipal- 
ities, ete. The Metropolitan Toronto and Region 
Transportation Study, prepared as a basis for a 
long-term transportation policy for the area around 
Toronto, bounded by Oshawa, Hamilton, Barrie 
and Guelph, completed; recommendations in- 
cluded the development of requirements to fill the 
needs of the population expected to double by 
the year 2000. June 17, Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, 
Dominion Archivist and National Librarian, 
presented with the Eastman Kodak Information 
Technology Award for outstanding contributions 
to advancement of the science of information 
technology, the first Canadian to be so honoured. 
June 22, Strike action begun in Toronto by 3,700 
Metro outside workers including garbage collectors, 
and by 300 brewery workers; and in Montreal by 
1,200 employees of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority. June 23, Wage parity with U.S. auto 
workers assured workers at the American Motors 
Canada Ltd. plant at Brampton, Ont., under a 
16-month contract. June 24, Sandra Post, Oak- 
ville, Ont., became the first rookie and first foreign 
player to win the U.S. Ladies’ Professional Golf 
Association championship. Threatened locomo- 
tive firemen’s strike averted by federal Labour 
Minister Pepin by order to reconvene the concilia- 
tion board; agreement reached providing for pay 
increase July 3. More than 290 persons were 
arrested and 130 injured, including 43 policemen, 
during St. Jean Baptiste Day riots in Montreal; 
450 criminal charges laid against 210 demonstrators 
on June 25; CBC reporter Claude-Jean Devirieux 
was suspended for his broadcasts on the affair, 
resulting in refusal of other CBC reporters to carry 
on and the consequent blackout of CBC French- 
language coverage of the federal election on June 
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25. June 25, Twenty-eighth General Election; 
Liberal government under Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
returned to office; party standing—155 Liberal, 
72 Progressive Conservative, 22 New Democratic 
Party, 14 Ralliement Creditiste and 1 Independent. 
June 28, Official opening of the 62-storey, 626-foot 
Husky Tower in downtown Calgary, claimed to be 
the tallest structure of its kind in North America. 
June 29, Strike of 5,700 workers at Massey- 
Ferguson Industries Ltd. in Toronto and Brant- 
ford, begun Apr. 19, ended in acceptance of a 
three-year contract giving wage increases but not 
parity with U.S. counterparts. 


July: Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, former President of the 


National Research Council and Atomic Energy of 
Canada Ltd., made an honorary member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, London, Eng. 
July 1, On Parliament Hill, Governor General 
Michener unveiled a bronze statue of former Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, the work of 
Quebec sculptor Raoul Hunter. The U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. signed the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty and agreed to open joint discussions on 
the limitations of offensive nuclear missiles and 
anti-missile systems; Canada signed the treaty in 
Moscow, London and Washington on July 22 and, 
on Jan. 8, 1969, was the sixth of the 80 countries 
concerned to ratify the agreement. A new long- 
distance telephone service was placed in operation 
connecting ships on the high seas and in coastal 
waters with the Canadian land network. July 8, 
Sunday horse racing legalized in Ontario by the 
passing of a Bill in the Legislature. July 4, Offices 
of the Canadian Consulate General in New York 
damaged by an explosion. July 6, Legislation 
passed in Quebec authorized Sidbec, a provincial 
government agency, to develop an integrated steel 
enterprise and to purchase the outstanding shares 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Ltd.; 
management of the latter corporation was taken 
over by Sidbee on Dec. 26, 1968. A $10,000,000 
damage suit brought in 1964 on behalf of eight 
thalidimide babies in Ontario settled out of court 
and money placed in trust for each of the children 
until reaching the age of 21. July 9, NRC astron- 
omers announced the first detection of radio signals 
from recently discovered X-ray stars, a discovery 
expected to give vital clues to the life and death 
processes of stars and the universe. July 10, The 
Roman Catholic School Board of St. Leonard 
agreed to limited English-language instruction. 
inimum wage increases announced in Quebec 
(to $1.25 in the Montreal area and $1.15 elsewhere) 
and in Saskatchewan (to $1.05 in the cities and 95 
cents in rural areas). The George Armstrong 
Peters prize from the University of Toronto 
awarded to Dr. Walter P. Bobechko, paediatric 
orthopaedic surgeon at the Hospital for Sick 
Children, for original research into the transplant- 
ing of cartilage from healthy joints to heal crippled 
knees or hips through delaying rejection of trans- 
planted tissue. July 11, Presidents of 40 uni- 
versities met in Ottawa to discuss unrest on cam- 
puses across Canada. July 18, The Rt. Hon. 
John G. Diefenbaker presided at the unveiling of 
& monument to Sir John A. Macdonald, Canada’s 
first Prime Minister, at the Macdonald ancestral 
home in Sutherland City, Scotland. July 14, 
Seaway workers ratified a compromise settlement 
giving them a 19-p.c. wage increase over three 
years, ending a 24-day strike that cost the Seaway 
Authority $96,000 a day in lost tolls, the workers 
$34,000 a day in lost wages and shipowners 
$500,000 a day to maintain idle ships. July 16, 
ouncement of retirement of the ‘Newfie 
Bullet’, the slow train between St. John’s and 
Port aux Basques, Nfid., on Apr. 15, 1969, to be 
replaced by modern, air-conditioned buses. 
July 16, Death in Ottawa of Norman A. Robertson, 
former Under Secretary of State, High Commis- 
sioner of Canada to Britain, Ambassador to the 
United States and chief negotiator for Canada 


during tariff-cutting talks among the world’s 
industrial nations at Geneva before heading a new 
School of Graduate Studies in International 
Affairs at Carleton University, Ottawa. July 17, 
Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson elected President of the 
Institute for Strategic Studies, a London-based 
defence and disarmament research centre. The 
27-day strike and lockout in Ontario’s brewing 
industry ended; 2,700 workers accepted a contract 
involving increases in wages. July 18, Official 
opening in Vancouver of the Bank of British 
Columbia, Canada’s tenth federally chartered 
bank. The first volume of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Pilotage, appointed Nov. 2, 1962, 
released; recommendations include the establish- 
ment of a Crown corporation to organize and 
control the shipping function, and a complete 
overhaul in the organization and control of ship- 
ping pilots. July 18 -— Aug. 9, Nation-wide strike 
of 24,000 postal workers; mediation conducted by 
Judge René Lippé resulted in wage increases, an 
improved rate of progression to top salary level 
for clerks and letter carriers, improved overtime 
provisions and an additional two paid statutory 
holidays; in Montreal, mail service was further 
delayed until Aug. 13 when truck drivers under 
contract struck for pay lost during the 22-day 
postal strike. July 20, A tornado at LaRiviére, 
Man., caused an estimated $1,000,000 damage. 
July 22, Historic Basilica at St. Boniface, Man., 
gutted by $2,500,000 fire which destroyed irreplace- 
able items representing early Western Canada 
history, only a week after celebrations commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Boniface. July 24, Finance Minister Benson 
announced extension of a series of guidelines to 
prevent U.S. capital passing through Canada to 
foreign countries, in effect since May 3, a further 
step in fulfilling an agreement made Mar. 7 when 
Canada was given exemption from U.S. restrictions 
on capital exports. July 28, Death in Nanaimo 
of Colin Cameron, M.P. for Nanaimo—Cowichan— 
The Islands. July $1, Wage increases offered to 
800 United Auto Workers by Canadian Car Co. 
in Fort William, Ont., accepted by workers on 
strike since July 3. 


August: Scientists of the Geological Survey dis- 


covered a new mineral near Montreal, named 
weloganite in honour of Sir William E. Logan, 
founder and first Director of the Geological Survey 
of Canada. Aug. 1-8, Ninth annual Provincial 
Premiers’ Conference held at Waskesiu, Sask., 
attended by Premiers of all provinces except New- 
foundland, Quebec and British Columbia; a firmer 
approach to the subjects of education, health, 
pollution and urban growth was taken, and the 
Federal Government was requested to convene a 
federal-provincial conference to revise present 
financial agreements. Aug. 2, Announcement of 
the establishment of a three-member ‘‘task force’’ 
to study amateur and professional sports develop- 
ment and assistance, and the role of the Federal 
Government in this area. Announcement of 
Federal Government plans to build a new inter- 
national airport near Montreal and expand the 
Toronto International Airport at a cost of about 
$600,000,000. In possibly the first operation of 
its kind, a surgical team headed by Dr. André 
Gilbert at Quebec, Que., successfully carried out 
a kneecap transplant. Aug. 12, Death in Lunen- 
burg, N.S., of Captain Angus Walters, renowned 
skipper of the racing fishing schooner Bluenose, 
at age 87. Aug. 13, Inauguration by General 
Jean-V. Allard of the third link of the Canadian 
Switched Network telephone system at the 
$2,000,000 communications complex at Smith 
Falls, Ont., extending the network previously in 
operation at Fredericton, N.B., and Sherbrooke, 
Que.; this system constitutes the greatest advance 
in telephone technology since the introduction of 
the dial telephone in the 1920s; its main use at 
present is in air defence. Aug. 16, Transport 


aif 


Minister Hellyer announced that, as the minister 
responsible for housing, he would head a task force 
to hold hearings in about 25 cities across Canada to 
< solutions to the housing crisis. More stringent 
against drinking drivers went into effect in 

- penalties include automatic loss 
x months on a first conviction for 
ving and of one year for drunk driving. 
; of Air Canada extended by the acquisi- 
. of 40 p.c. of the stock of Air Jamaica Ltd. 
Proclamation of Ontario’s Moosonee 
+ Area Board Act transformed the 
iainly Indian community of 1,500 
; of James Bay into Canada’s first 
smning municipality. Aug. 19, 
B. Pearson appointed to head a 
Janik international commission of experts to 
nd chart the future of economic aid to 
> nations. A strike that threatened to 
ia "planes was averted when a 
nent gave wage increases and other 
Aug. 20, Announcement of the 
Canadian institute of Indian studies 
better understanding of Indian 
re among Canada’s academic community, 
known as The Shastri Indo-Canadian 
tute in honour of the late Indian Prime 
Lal Bahadur Shastri; head office to be 
jill University. Aug. 21, The Post Office 
tment announced the closing of the Post 
ings Banks, a service initiated 100 years 
king facilities were not available 
tussian troops invaded Czechoslo- 
< leaders, among them Alexander 
d the country toward a demo- 
rn leaders denounced the act as 
the UN Charter. Death in 
ine Guevremont, well-known 
adian writer. Aug. 24, France ex- 
hydrogen bomb at a test centre in 
acific. Aug. 29, The Federal Govern- 
ced the cancellation, due to financial 


promote 
f 


structed in commemoration of the 1964 
to Canada of H.M. Queen Elizabeth II. 
bert Baird McClure, medical missionary, 
he first layman Moderator of the United 
‘h of Canada. World champion skier 
Naney Greene became a member of the Sports 
Hall of Fame; also awarded the Lou Marsh Trophy 
g Canadian athlete of the year. 
, Prime Minister Trudeau announced the 
ion of the winter works program, begun in 
id costing about $321,000,000 since then, 
ew to introducing more productive pro- 
7. 81, Announcement of the formation 
five-man task force to study and report on 
federal information services at home and abroad. 


m4 
¢ 
t 


with ¢ 


grams. 


er: The first International Conference of 
‘ters responsible for Social Welfare held in 
York under UN auspices; 94 nations, includ- 
anada, represented. Canadian photographer 
s book Japan in Color selected from 
from 26 countries as ‘“‘the world’s finest 
and awarded a gold medal by the Inter- 
n. 300k Fair at Leipzig, East Germany. 
Sept. I, Strike of 2,000 employees begun May 38 at 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada plant 
1b Loronto ended in a new three-year contract 
giving an increase of about $1.05 an hour in wages 
as well as other benefits. Sept. 3, Postal rate 
increases announced by Postmaster General 
Kierans, effective Nov. 1, 1969; the Bill received 
Royal Assent on Oct. 31. Sept. 6. Fifth Annual 
Review of the Economie Council of Canada made 
publie, recommending comprehensive measures 
to eliminate poverty. Report of the Ontario 
Royal Commission of inquiry into labour-manage- 
ment relations, established under Mr. Justice Ivan 
C. Rand in August 1966, released; it recommends 
that an 11-man tribunal with powers to control 
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picketing and terminate strikes be created, that 
the right of public employees to strike be denied, 
and that unions be made legal entities. Sept. 6, 
Swaziland became an independent nation, ending 
350 years of the British Empire in Africa. Sept. 
6-8, Prime Minister Hugh Shearer of Jamaica in 
Ottawa for talks with Canadian leaders. Sept. 8, 
Birthplace of Col. John McCrae, composer of In 
Flanders Fields, near Guelph, officially opened as 
a historic site. The first Czechoslovakian refugees 
from the Aug. 21 invasion of their country by 
Soviet troops arrived in Canada under a special 
four-month federal program during which time 
10,000 to 11,000 Czechoslovakians came to Canada 
at a cost to the Federal Government of $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000. Sept. 9, Canada Council Molson 
Prizes for outstanding achievement in the arts, 
social sciences and humanities for 1968 presented 
to Glen Gould, pianist, and Jean Le Moyne, writer. 
Dr. Patrick McTaggart-Cowan, former President 
of Simon Fraser University, appointed Principal 
Scientific Adviser to the Federal ais Sept. 
11, An Exchequer Court judgment ruled the 
Federal Government wholly liable because of 
negligence for the collision of two freighters in 
the St. Lawrence River in which three persons were 
killed and a West German freighter sunk, and 
placed, for the first time, ‘‘an unqualified duty” on 
the Crown to ensure that navigational aids on 
Canadian waterways are fulfilling their intended 
purposes. An Air Canada ’plane on a flight from 
Moncton, N.B., was ordered to Cuba by Charles 
Lavern Beasley of Dallas, Texas, tbe first such 
incident in Canada; during refuelling he was 
arrested, and arraigned on eight charges; found 
guilty and sentenced Dec. 10 to six years in 
penitentiary. Sept. 11-12, Visit of Philippe 
Rossilon, a member of the staff of Premier Maurice 
Couve de Murville of France, to The Red River 
Valiey French Canadian Cultural Association 
in Manitoba denounced by Prime Minister Trudeau 
who told the House of Commons that the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs had registered its dis- 
approval with the French Ambassador to Canada; 
the visit was claimed to be unofficial. Sept. 12, 
The eight-week strike of Lakehead grain handlers 
ended in agreement on a wage increase of $1.05 
an hour over three years and arbitration of other 
issues. In a further development in the St. 
Leonard school dispute, thousands of English- 
speaking parents protested on Parliament Hill 
against the plans to give French-only instruction 
in the elementary schools. Sept. 13, Celebration 
of the Centennial of the Medical School of Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, N.S. Sept. 17, Dr. 
Bruce Chown of Winnipeg awarded the $25,000 
Gairdner Foundation Award of Merit in medical 
science for 1968 in recognition of his contributions 
to the knowledge of human blood groups. Sept. 18, 
The Halifax-based destroyer HMCS Ottawa 
became the first Canadian naval ship to have a 
predominantly French-speaking crew. Sept. 20, 
Death at Woodbridge, Ont., of J. Grant Glassco, 
formerly Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Government Reorganization. Scientific research 
project involving the development of a $150,000,000 
intense neutron generator (ING) cancelled by the 
Federal Government in its effort to cut expendi- 
tures. Sept. 24, A judicial inquiry into the 
behaviour of Toronto Magistrates Frederick J. 
Bannon and George Gardhouse found the former 
unfit due to his association with a known ex-convict 
with whom he discussed cases coming up before the 
court, and the latter of indiscretion in similar 
matters. Sept. 25, Canada elected as one of the 
17 Vice-Presidents of the 125-nation UN General 
Assembly. Sept. 26, The Family Herald, a weekly 
paper of specific interest to farmers, ceased 
publication after 99 years. Death in Manicoua- 
gan, Que., of Premier Daniel Johnson of Quebec; 
Jean-Jacques Bertrand chosen his successor on 
Oct. 2. Sept. 27, Premier E. C. Manning of 
Alberta announced his intention to retire after 
serving as Premier for 25 uninterrupted years. 
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Postmaster General Kierans announced the 
discontinuance of Saturday mail delivery and the 
closing of Post Offices on Saturday, effective 
Feb. 1, 1969. Sept. 28, The Dr. Gordon M. 
Shrum Powerhouse of the $485,000,000 Peace 
River hydro-electric project formally opened by 
Premier Bennett at Hudson Hope, B.C. Sept. 29, 
A memorial to Richard Rowland Thompson, the 
only Canadian awarded the Queen’s Scarf for 
bravery in the Boer War 1899-1902, unveiled 
at Chelsea, Que. 


October: Oct. 1, Following a unique operation 


performed by a team headed by Dr. Fouad A. 
Hamdi, Chief of Neurosurgery at Royal Jubilee 
Hospital, Victoria, B.C., a patient left the hospital 
fitted with a stainless steel vertebra. Oct. 2, A 
statue of Louis Riel, a metis leader who was 
hanged for treason in 1885 when his rebellion on 
behalf of the French-speaking metis on the prairies 
failed, unveiled in Regina by Prime Minister 
Trudeau. Oct. 3, The Lord Melchett Medal and 
Scroll, the highest international award in its field, 
presented to Alex Ignatieff, Deputy Director of 
the Mines Branch, Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, by the British Institute of Fuel, 
for his outstanding work in the field of fuel science 
and technology, the first Canadian to have been 
so honoured. In an unprecedented policing move, 
the CRTC cancelled the licence of CJLS radio 
station in Yarmouth, N.S., because of violation of 
program standards. Oct. 4, Farmers from south- 
ern and southwestern Ontario demonstrated on 
Parliament Hill in protest against the decline in 
the price of corn and in support of further negotia- 
tions with the Federal Government. Oct. 6, 
Members of Parliament David MacDonald and 
Andrew Brewin reported their observations of 
starvation and destruction in Biafra, in sharp 
contrast to those reported by a military team of 
observers from various countries that did not 
support their findings; Canada later obtained 
permission from the Nigerian Government to fly 
relief supplies to Biafra for the International Red 
Cross. Oct. 7, Students occupied Lionel Groulx 
College in Ste. Thérése, beginning a series of 
student occupations in other such institutions in 
Quebec in support of their demands for better 
preparation for the job market, for a second 
French-language university in Montreal and for a 
government program of economic planning to 
create more jobs; by Oct. 28 all colleges were open, 
some under restrictions including shorter Christmas 
holidays and the abolition of student ‘‘study 
sessions’’ during class hours. Oct. 9, Canada 
reaffirmed its adherence to the principles of the 
UN Charter and announced an increase in its 
contribution to the UN development program 
from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000. Acadia Univer- 
sity, Wolfville, N.S., announced the formation of a 
Canada-Commonwealth Caribbean Centre to act 
as a clearing house for West Indian information 
and for studying matters of interest to Canada and 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. Oct. 11, The U.S. 
State Department delivered to the Canadian 
Ambassador a cheque for $52,100,000 in payment 
to British Columbia for flood-control benefits 
provided on the American portion of the Columbia 
River by the Arrow Lake dam, fully operational 
today. Death in Surrey, B.C., of Senator Thomas 
Reid. The Red River floodway project, con- 
structed to avert flooding in the Winnipeg area, 
officially opened by Energy, Mines and Resources 
Minister Greene. Oct. 11-15, At a convention in 
Quebec, separatist organizations Mouvement pour 
la souveraineté nationale and the Ralliement 
national united to form one party, Le Parti 
Québecois, claiming a membership of 20,000. 
Oct. 11-22, U.S. spacecraft Apollo 7, carrying three 
astronauts, successfully carried out an 11-day, 
163-orbit flight. Oct. 14, The CF-TCA No. 1112, 
the first aircraft owned by TCA, purchased for 
$25,000 in October 1927, accepted by the Director 
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of the National Museum of Science and Tech- 
nology, to be placed on permanent display. 
Oct. 16, Announcement in the House of Commons 
of the signing of a five-year agreement by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd. and the Commissariat A 
Energie Atomique of France to share nuclear 
data. Premier Bennett of British Columbia 
announced the repayment by the Province of 
Quebec of the $100,000,000 loan advanced to that 
province by B.C. in September 1964. Oct. 17, 
The Ontario Government announced that the 
minimum wage in general industry would be raised 
to $1.30 from $1 an hour, and in the construction 
industry to $1.55 from $1.25, effective Jan. 1, 
1969. Oct. 18, The Entomological Society of 
Canada Medal for 1968 awarded to Dr. William 
George Wellington of the Department of Zoology 
of the University of Toronto. Oct. 22, Canadian 
aircraft awaiting orders to fly relief supplies to 
Biafra received Nigerian clearance but not that of 
Biafra, or Equatorial Guinea. Oct. 23, Ontario 
Education Minister William Davis presented 40 
specially bound volumes of historical biography 
to Edinburgh University in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Scottish-born journalist and statesman 
George Brown, who helped to promote Canadian 
Confederation. Oct. 25, Vancouver’s $32,000,000 
International Airport terminal officially opened. 
Oct. 26, The $3,500,000 Centennial Museum- 
MacMillan Planetarium complex officially opened 
in Vancouver. Oct. 28, At Olympic Games held 
in Mexico City, the Canadian equestrian team of 
Tom Gayford, Jim Day and Jim Elder won 
Canada’s only gold medal; three silver medals, 
two by Elaine Tanner and one by Ralph Hutton, 
and a bronze medal by the women’s swimming 
team in a free-style relay completed Canada’s 
total. The unmanned Soviet space ship, Soyuz 2, 
landed in the U.S.S.R. after three days in space; 
its manned sister ship, Soyuz 3, continued in orbit 
for another day after manoeuvring experiments to 
investigate docking systems. Oct. 80, Demonstra- 
tions by taxi drivers against a limousine service’s 
monopoly on passenger traffic from Montreal 
International Airport led to a clash with police. 
Oct. 81, U.S. President Johnson announced the 
cessation, effective Nov. 1, of all air, naval and 
artillery bombardment of North Viet-Nam in what 
he hoped would be ‘‘a major step toward a firm 
and honorable peace in southeast Asia’. 


November: Dr. John F. Booth, a pioneer in agricul- 


tural economics in Canada and organizer and 
Director of CDA’s Economics Division 1929-60, 
elected a Fellow of the American Agricultural 
Economics Association, the first Canadian to be 
so honoured. Nov. 1, Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Security, established Nov. 16, 1966, 
delivered to Prime Minister Trudeau; only the 
sections of the report not involving security to be 
made public. Nov. 4, Prime Minister Trudeau 
announced in the House of Commons that the 
Federal Government will get out of the Medicare 
program in five years, once it is well established— 
costs will be split with the provinces until 1972, 
then additional taxation powers turned over to 
the provinces together with full responsibility 
for the program. Nov. 4-6, Federal—provincial 
fiscal conference of finance and health ministers 
opened in Ottawa. Nov. 6, Richard Milhaus 
Nixon elected the 37th President of the United 
States. First clinical trial on a human being in 
an eye operation to implant a plastic cornea 
performed in Toronto. Nov. 11, Fiftieth anni- 
versary of Armistice Day celebrated in Mons, 
Belgium, by Canadian World War I veterans. 
Nov. 18, Dagmar Langer of Toronto received the 
first Christina Centennial Scholarship founded at 
Expo 67 by Princess Christina of Sweden. Mont- 
real’s container terminal began operations, receiv- 
ing European container-packed goods for shipment 
to inland centres. Nov. 14, John J. Deutsch, 


dent and Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s Uni- 
, and former Chairman of the Economic 
of Canada, presented the Vanier Gold 
dal of the Institute of Public Administration 
1968. Nov. 16, Canadian aid to Biafra came 
ndstill following 11 successful trips by a 
‘plane; Prime Minister Trudeau announced 
tion of immigration laws to allow Canadian 
1d institutions to adopt children orphaned 
vil war; reporters and cameramen banished 
Prime Minister Trudeau 
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parties $35,000 each. Nov. 17, The 
unmanned spacecraft Zond 6 successfully 
The Canadian team of Al 
oe and George Knudson won the World 
f tournament in Rome, defeating 41 other 
teams; this was the first victory for 
By xe this country donated the cup in 
Nov. 18, The CNR granted permission by 
wfoundland’s Board of Public Utilities Com- 
te a trans-island bus service 
enger train ‘‘Newfie Bullet’. 
eting in Bonn, Germany, of 
Central Bank Governors of the 
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international monetary system 
J by massive speculative capital move- 
involving some European currencies. 
22, Louis Rasminsky, Governor of the Bank 
awarded the 1968 outstanding achieve- 
urd. of the Public Service of Canada. 
The Royal Agricultural Winter Fair 
th season; Canada took seven of ten 
p championships, that for wheat 
_Harold Hansen of Vulcan, Alta.; the 
uineas Award to the 4H Club exhibitor 
grand champion baby-beef steer was won 
John Curtis of Belwood, Ont. Three-day 
of the administration building at 
ser University, B.C., by students to 
> their demands for changes in admission 
and education finances, ended in police 
; of 114 students charged, 101 were fined, 
jailed and the remainder remanded Mar. 
25, Canada Council Medals for out- 
ltural achievement awarded to Earle 
id A. J. M. Smith, poets, Eric Arthur, 
chitect, Gabrielle Roy, novelist and Jacques de 
anancour, painter. Nov. 26, Quebec Liquor 
Board emplo on strike since June 26, went 
back to wol k after voting to accept latest govern- 
fier. Nov. 27, The International Dance 
France, announced Gold Star 
yal Winnipeg Ballet as the best 
ompany in the festival and to Christine 
S$ prima ballerina, for best female 
Nov. 29, In the largest civil suit 
e world and the longest civil court 
da, the Ontario Supreme Court ruled 
Pexas Gulf Sulpbur Co., New York, 
t a claim by Leitch Gold Mines Ltd. of 
nto for $450,000,000 in damages for breach of 
act in connection with the development of 
orebodies in the Timmins area of Ontario. Nov. 30, 
The Ottawa Rough Riders won the Grey Cup, 
defeating the Calgary Stampeders in Toronto by 
a score of 24-21, 
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December: Dec. 1, Minimum wage in Manitoba in- 
creased to $1.25 an hour from $1.20. Dec. 2, 
Prime Minister Trudeau announced in the House 
of Commons that the Federal Government has 
offered the coastal provinces a 9-p.c. administrative 
share of the 1,500,000-sq. mile Canadian continen- 
tal shelf, retaining control of the area beyond 
the one-half-to-one-mile offshore line. To bring 
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educational equality to all Ontario children, the 
system of local school boards in effect for more 
than 100 years was replaced by a system of county 
boards; the reduction in number was 1,446 to 136. 
Dec. 3, A statement by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs to the Standing Committee on 
External Affairs and National Defence on the 
NATO Ministerial meeting held in Brussels pointed 
out that. for the first time in the history of the 
alliance, the delegates had assembled in advanced 
session to deal specifically with the implications of 
@ serious international development, namely, the 
Soviet invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
Defence Minister Cadieux announced acceleration 
of a program of modernization and ‘‘qualitative 
improvement’ of Canadian land and sea forces 
committed to NATO. Dec. 6, Harry E. Strom 
elected leader of the Alberta Social Credit Party, 
succeeding Ernest C. Manning; sworn in as Pre- 
mier of Alberta Dec. 12. Dec. 9, Second report of 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism tabled in the House of Commons; major 
recommendations were that all children in Cana- 
dian schools be required to study the second official 
language, and that the Federal Government make 
grants to the provinces so that this may be carried 
out. Transport Minister Hellyer announced that 
Air Canada is authorized to sell its Winnipeg over- 
haul base and move its operations to Montreal, a 
proposal that has been the subject of controversy 
among workers, politicians, unions and municipal 
officials of both cities for several years. Dec. 11, 
The Supreme Court of Canada restored a trial 
judge’s finding that Premier W. A. C. Bennett of 
British Columbia was guilty of slander in remarks 
he made about a former provincial public servant, 
and restored an award of $15,000 in damages to 
Mr. Jones. Dec. 13, Third and final reading given 
to a Bill in the Quebec Legislature abolishing the 
Legislative Council, effective Dec. 31; the name of 
the Legislative Assembly was changed to National 
Assembly of Quebec, and members are to be called 
Members of the Parliament of Quebec. Dec. 16, 
The City of Montreal and the Quebec Government 
each offered a $10,000 reward “‘for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction’’ of bomb ter- 
rorists; 48 bombs were reported planted in the 
Montreal area during 1968 and no arrests made. 
Dec. 16-17, Letters exchanged between Canadian 
Finance Minister and the U.S. Treasury Secretary 
contained agreement that Canada was no longer 
bound by the upper limit of $2,550,000,000 pre- 
viously set on its foreign currency reserves but that 
the U.S. relied on continued Canadian co-operation 
with the U.S. measures to stem an excessive out- 
flow of funds. Dec. 18, The Seaway International 
Bridge at Cornwall blocked by Indians from the 
nearby St. Regis Reserve in protest against the 
imposition of customs duties on purchases made in 
the United States where many of them work, claim- 
ing exemption under the Jay Treaty of 1794; 45 
arrests were made. A _ study conducted for the 
Royal Commission on Farm Machinery criticised 
manufacturers and provincial governments for 
ignoring safety measures in the designing of trac- 
tors. British sculptor Henry Moore announced the 
donation of between 400 and 600 of his works to 
the Ontario Art Gallery in Toronto. Dec. 19, 
The CNR and CPR announced plans for a 
$1,000,000,000, 15-year Toronto waterfront re- 
development plan, to create a central transporta-~ 
tion, communication and residential area. Federal- 
provincial conference of finance ministers held in 
Ottawa. Dec. 20, A unique single bank-financing 
venture—the formation of a consortium of Cana- 
dian chartered banks to provide $150,000,000 to 
assist in financing construction of the Churchill 
Falls power project in Labrador—announced by 
the Chairman of Churchill Falls (Labrador) Corp. 
Ltd. The House of Commons unanimously after 
long debate approved the bulk of a parlimentary 
reform Bill designed to speed the business of Parlia- 
ment by reducing the time spent on debate in the 
House, giving more authority to committees in 
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studying the subject of debates now carried on in the 
House, abolishing the committee of ways and 
means, and other measures; Rule 16A, allowing 
the government house leader to set time limits on 
debate in advance, referred back to committee for 
further consideration. Death in Digby, N.S., of 
Senator Edouard J. Thériault. The second volume 
of the report of the Royal Commission on Pilotage 
recommended the operation of pilotage services on 
the West Coast as a public service and more clearly 
defined pilotage waters and more equitable rate 
structure. Dec. 21, Hervé Filion, Angers, Que., 
became the first harness driver in the world to win 
more than 400 races in one year. Dec. 21-27, 
First manned flight around the moon; U.S. astro- 
nauts Frank Borman, James Lovell and William 
Anders in Apollo 8 orbited the moon 10 times during 
the 20-hour period Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day, and made the first live telecasts to earth from 
manned craft. Dec. 27, George Ignatieff, Cana- 
dian Ambassador to the UN, appointed Canadian 
Envoy to the 18-Nation Committee on Disarma- 
ment in Geneva, succeeding Lt.-Gen. E. L. M. 
Burns. Dr. Norman Kenneth Hollenberg of Win- 
nipeg and Dr. Roland James Baird of Toronto 
named the 1969 medallists in medicine and surgery, 
respectively, by the Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Canada. Dec. 28, An Israeli 
attack on the international airport at Beirut de- 
stroyed or damaged 13 aircraft, in retaliation to an 
attack on an Israeli jetliner at Athens Airport by 
two Arab commandos two days earlier in which 
one passenger was killed, resulted in strong protests 
by U.S., U.K., U.S.S.R., French and Canadian 
spokesmen. Dec. 30, Death in Norway of Trygve 
Lie, the first Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. In a year-end poll of women working in 
the newspaper, radio and television fields, Nancy 
Greene, already selected by sports editors as the 
top Canadian woman athlete for 1968, was chosen 
Canada’s Woman of the Year. Acadia University 
announced the appointment of its first Chancellor, 
Col. the Hon. H. P. MacKeen, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia. A report commissioned 
by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development on the economic potential of the 
Yukon Territory was released; recommendations 
included the expenditure of $1,400,000,000 on pri- 
vate and public development programs between 
1969 and 1985, with particular emphasis on require- 
ments of the mining industry and transportation 
and power facilities. 


1969 


January: Jan. 1, Annexation of five western suburbs 
increased the population of Halifax by 35,000 to 
123,000 and its land area from 7 to roughly 24 
square miles and extending it beyond its peninsular 
setting. Death in Toronto of Mrs. Wendy 
Lawrence, youngest daughter of Governor General 
and Mrs. Roland Michener, well-known writer 
and film critic. Jan. 2, Death in London, Ont., 
of Hon. Ivan C. Rand, C.C., a former Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, originator of the 
Rand formula now in wide use in Canada and the 
United States as an answer to the union shop 
problem, and first Dean of the Law School at 
University of Western Ontario. Eaton’s of 
Canada began a year-long celebration marking 100 
a of department store business. Jan. 6, 

eport of a special committee on Ontario farm 
income released; recommendations included the 
formation of one general farm organization, 
establishment of a comprehensive food production 
and marketing system under the direction of a 
central agency, a central warehousing system to 
handle spare parts for farm machinery, broadening 
of educational programs with farmers in mind and 
an improvement in present leasing arrangements. 
Jan. 7, The $29,000,000 Manitoba Hydro project 
that calls for raising Southern Indian Lake by 35 
feet with the diversion of 80 p.c. of the Churchill 


River waters strongly opposed by Indians and 
metis living in the area because of potential 
damage to the trapping and fishing industry in a 
meeting of more than 600 Indians and metis with 
Manitoba Natural Resources Minister. Jan. 7—- 
10, Leaders of the 28 Commonwealth countries 
met in conference in London; discussion included 
the problems of Rhodesia and Red China. Jan. 8, 
The Ottawa Police Commission offered a $5,000 
reward for information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of those responsible for four mailbox 
bomb incidents in the city on December 31 and 
Jan. 2. Jan. 11, Death in Prince Albert, Sask., of 
Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, C.C., Chief Justice of 
Saskatchewan, former Canadian diplomat and 
head of many royal commissions. Jan. 13, The 
Russian national hockey team cancelled its 
Canadian tour but later reversed the decision, 
playing the first game Jan. 19 and continuing the 
series to defeat the Canadian national team in all 
eight games played. Jan. 16, Energy, Mines and 
Resources Minister Greene announced that a 
Canadian research ship based on Dartmouth, 
N.S., will embark on a year-long expedition in 
November 1969, completely circumnavigating the 
Americas, and carrying scientists from government 
departments, universities and institutes who will 
conduct investigations ranging from marine 
biology to oceanographic circulation and the food 
potential of ocean waters. Jan. 16-17, Federal 
and provincial welfare ministers met in Ottawa 
and agreed on the setting up of committees to 
study ways of keeping control of rising social 
assistance costs and to look for ways to involve 
welfare recipients directly in the operation of 
welfare programs. Jan. 17, Georges Lemay, the 
first man wanted by the police to be recognized 
via Telstar satellite broadcast, sentenced to 
prison for eight years for organizing and partici- 
pating in the 1961 bank vault robbery in Montreal. 
Three Soviet cosmonauts in Soyuz 4 successfully 
performed the world’s first manned docking in 
space and crew transfer with one cosmonaut in 
Soyuz 5. Jan. 22, Fines and damages totalling 
$39,100 levied against the CNTU for violations of 
strike injunctions and mill damages and the 
signing of a wage agreement with Domtar Pulp 
and Paper Products Ltd. at Windsor and East 
Angus, Que., ended the six-month strike by 1,200 
Quebec paper mill employees. Jan. 23, Death in 
Toronto of Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon, former 
Senator and Cabinet Minister. Jan. 24, An 
agreement made between France and Quebec to 
study the development of a communications 
satellite system; criticism in the House of Com- 
mons because of federal jurisdiction in the commu- 
nications satellite field and of Quebec’s failure to 
inform the Federal Government in advance of its 
intentions. Jan. 29, Final report of the federal 
task force on housing established in September 
1968 under Transport Minister Hellyer tabled in 
the House of Commons; major recommendations 
of the report include gradual abolition of down- 
payments on houses for middle- and lower-income 
groups, removal of sales tax on building materials 
for residential construction, direct loans to muni- 
cipal or regional governments for the acquisition 
and servicing of land for urban growth, and a halt 
to construction of large public housing projects 
pending study to determine their economic and 
social worth. Canada’s third space satellite, 
ISIS A, successfully launched from Vandenberg 
Air Force Base in California, supplemented by 
that sent back by Alouettes I and IJ, still in orbit, 
will make a significant contribution to knowledge 
of the upper atmosphere and _ solar-terrestrial 
relations. Jan. 29—Mar. 12, Student occupation 
of the computer centre in the new Sir George 
Williams University building in Montreal in 
protest over alleged racism erupted into violence 
by fire and other means, ending in the destruction 
of the computer and university records in damage 
estimated at $2,000,000; charges of conspiracy to 
commit mischief and arson were laid against 90 
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adults and seven juveniles; all but nine were 
granted bail by February 20; parents of six of the 
seven juveniles arrested were each fined $250 and 
severely reprimanded in Social Welfare Court. 
Jan. 31, The Council of the Northwest Territories 
announced the choice of its official banner from 
more than 3,000 entries—a flag with blue borders 
at each end and the N.W.T. coat of arms super- 
imposed on a white middle section. 


February: Feb. 1, Inauguration of a program of 
medical care for northwestern Ontario; doctors 
from the University of Toronto teaching hospitals 
alternate in spending short periods at the 70-bed 
Federal Government hospital at Sioux Lookout 
and 5 nursing stations in outlying communities 
with emphasis on child care. Feb. 3, A painting 
by Rex Woods of Toronto of the Fathers of 
Confederation, commissioned by the Confedera- 
tion Life Association as a Centennial project to 
replace the original destroyed in the Parliament 
Hill fire of 1916, unveiled on Parliament Hill by 
House Speaker Lucien Lamoureux; it will be on 
permanent display in the National Library and 
Public Archives Building. Feb. 5, The two-week 
Winter Carnival at Quebec City opened; guest of 
honour was Princess Grace of Monaco. Feb. 10, 
A bomb explosion causing some damage and injury 
to one man took place near a Canadian Armed 
Forces building in Montreal. Canada’s first 
conference on urban transportation held in 
Toronto; unified planning for transport and urban 
erowth agreed upon, particularly in the Toronto, 
Montreal and Vancouver areas, but no unanimity 
reached as to financial responsibility. Feb. 10-12, 
Federal-provincial constitutional conference held 
in Ottawa; agreement reached to study further 
the matters of constitutional reform, reeommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism, fiscal and other powers of both 
federal and provincial governments, shared-cost 
programs, regional economic disparities, Senate 
and judicial reform and the establishment of a 
Canadian capital region. Feb. 11-Mar. 11, 
Governor General and Mrs. Michener on tour of 
four Caribbean countries, the first officially 
designated state visit abroad by a Canadian 
Governor General. Explosion of a bomb outside 
a Montreal armory near Place Ville Marie injured 
a security guard and broke several hundred 
windows in the vicinity. Feb. 13, Damage 
estimated at $500,000 was done to the Montreal 
and Canadian Stock Exchanges and 27 persons 
were injured by a bomb explosion; rewards for 
information leading to the arrest of those respon- 
sible total $50,000. Feb. 16-20, Conference of 
French-speaking nations held in Naimey, Niger, 
to which Quebec and Canada received separate 
invitations despite agreement that a Canadian 
delegation would be headed by a federal official 
with assisting provincial representatives; several 
incidents related to this situation and action of a 
Quebec singer embarrassed the Niger Government. 
Feb. 19, Appointment of Judge René Lippé of 
Montreal as mediator in the 18-month-old dispute 
between 70,000 Quebec teachers and the school 
boards and provincial government approved by 
both sides; the province-wide rotating strike 
system ended with the commencement of negotia- 
tions. Feb. 20, Establishment of Hockey Canada, 
a non-profit corporation having as its goal the 
developing of a national team capable of bringing 
the world hockey title back to Canada, announced 
by Health Minister Munro; prominent business 
and sport executives, including Max Bell of 
Calgary, David Molson of Montreal and Stafford 
Smythe of Toronto, are on its board of directors. 
Feb. 21, A Royal Commission appointed by the 
British Columbia Government to investigate the 
affairs of the Commonwealth Trust group of 
companies; members of the Commission resigned 
on Mar. 17 claiming the Commonwealth problems 
had become a political issue and the subject of 
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debate in the Legislature. Mrs. Réjeane Laberge- 
Colas, a Montreal lawyer, became the first woman 
in Canada to be named to the bench of a Superior 
Court. Feb. 22, Bomb explosion at the Liberal 
Party social club in Montreal injured two persons. 
Feb. 23, The first scheduled Hovercraft service in 
Canada began with the inauguration of regular 
trips between Vancouver and Nanaimo on Van- 
couver Island. Feb. 25, Bomb explosion at the 
Queen’s Printer store in Montreal; damage was 
light. Feb. 26, The City of Montreal announced 
acceptance of a federal-provincial formula to 
ensure the continuation of Man and His World for 
another year. Feb. 27, Death of Dr. Marius 
Barbeau, leading authority on the lore and songs 
of native Canadian peoples. 


March: Mar. 3-13, U.S. spacecraft Apollo 9, carrying 


three astronauts, successfully completed the most 
dangerous and complex flight yet undertaken— 
ejecting a manned lunar module from the com- 
mand ship, turning the command ship around and 
docking it with the module. Mar. 4, The RCMP 
announced replacement of last remaining dog 
teams by power toboggans; phasing out to be 
completed in 1970. Mar. 45, Prime Minister 
Trudeau announced the cancellation of plans to 
build the promised Causeway between : Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick, because of 
cost; project replaced by improved ferry services 
and terminals, and a 15-year $225,000,000 program 
designed to strengthen the Island’s agriculture, 
tourist, fisheries and forest. industries. Mar. 6, 
Papers and memorabilia of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
the first exhibit ever assembled, on display in the 
National Library and Archives Building, Ottawa. 
Mar. 7, Pierre-Paul Geoffroy of Berthier, Que., 
pleaded guilty to 129 charges of making and placing 
bombs, conspiracy and theft and possession of 
dynamite in connection with 31 recent terrorist 
bombings in the Montreal area; and admitted 
being a member of the terrorist Front de Liberation 
Québecois (FLQ); sentenced Apr. 1 to life im- 
prisonment. Mar. 10, James Earl Ray pleaded 
guilty in Memphis, Tenn., to first-degree murder 
charge for the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King and sentenced to 99 years in prison. Mar. 
14, U.S. President Nixon announced a plan to 
build anti-ballistic missile bases at points near the 
Canadian border. Canada’s second  satellite- 
tracking ground station officially opened in Mill 
Village, N.S., by Postmaster General Kierans; it 
is to be used for commercial communications 
traffic, permitting the first station, adjoining it, 
to revert to the experimental use for which it was 
designed. A report of the committee on religious 
education in Ontario public schools, established in 
1966, tabled in the Legislature; recommendations 
included the elimination of religious indoctrination 
and the teaching of comparative religion and ethics 
and morality substituted. Mar. 15-18, The Rt. 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson made public his persenal 
files recording his actions in the controversies over 
Rivard, Spencer and Munsinger during his term 
as Prime Minister in answer to charges by Peter 
C. Newman and former Secretary of State Judy 
LaMarsh in their books that he had sacrificed two 
of his Ministers of Justice, Cardin and Favreau, to 
protect himself. Mar. 18, Death in Ottawa of 
John Bracken, former President of the Manitoba 
Agricultural College, Premier of Manitoba 1922-43 
and Leader of the Progressive Conservative Party 
1942-48. Mar. 19, Premier Bertrand of Quebec 
announced that the proposed language rights Bill 
introduced in the Legislature Dec. 9, 1968, giving 
statutory right to English-language education 
allowing children to be taught in either French or 
English, would be permitted to die due to in- 
creasing confrontation between proponents of 
bilingualism and French unilingualism. Mar. 22, 
The Calgary team skipped by Ron Northcott won 
the world curling championship in Perth, Scotland. 
Mar. 23, Death in Montreal of Arthur Lismer, 
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prominent Canadian artist and teacher and a 
member of the famous Group of Seven. Mar. 24, 
Paul-Fmile Cardinal Leger, former Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Montreal, who resigned to 
work in African leper colonies, awarded the third 
$50,000 Royal Bank award “‘for a life of devotion 
to. the common man’. Mar. 24-25, Prime 
Minister Trudeau visited Washington for dis- 
cussions with President Nixon on matters of 
mutual concern. Mar. 24-27, The Canadian 
Agriculture Congress composed of 400 represent- 
atives from 132 organizations met in Ottawa to 
plan agricultural policies for the next decade. 
Mar. 26, The report of the federal task force in- 
quiring into labour-management relations, headed 
by Dean H. D. Woods of McGill University, 
tabled in the House of Commons; recommends that 
a major overhaul be made of all labour legislation 
including creation of an independent commission 
to deal with public-interest disputes, that all 
workers be given the right to refuse to cross legal 
picket lines at the site of the dispute, and that all 
unions be made accountable in law for their action 
in the same way as corporations. Mar. 2, 
Transport Minister Hellyer announced Federal 
Government plans to build and complete by 1974 
a new $400,000,000 international airport at St. 
Jéréme, Que., 26 miles north of the centre of 
Montreal. Louis Marceau, a Quebec City lawyer, 
appointed Quebec's first ombudsman. Mar. 28, 
Death in Washington of former U.S. President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Commander of the Allied 
Forces during World War II. About 6,000 
persons peacefully demonstrated in a march to 
McGill University in Montreal in support of their 
demand that the university be turned into a 
French institution; later, about 25 people were 
charged with disturbing the peace, carrying 
offensive weapons and assaulting policemen in the 
Montreal downtown area. Dr. Donald Putnam, 
geography professor at University of Toronto, 
presented the Massey Medal of the Royal Cana- 
dian Geographical Society for his work in land 
forms. Royal Assent given to the Government 
Organization Act, 1969 which establishes new 
departments and agencies of government, abolishes 
or consolidates others, and re-arranges duties; the 
main purpose of the provisions of this Act is to 
eliminate duplication, to simplify administrative 
structures and to provide better service to the 
public. Mar. 30, The Canadian hockey team was 
defeated 4-2 by the Russian national hockey 
team in Stockholm, Russia becoming the world 
hockey medallists for the seventh consecutive time 
and Canada coming fourth in the tournament. 
Mar. 31, Newfoundland celebrated the 20th anni- 
versary of its joining Confederation. Saskatchewan 
adopted as its official flag a two-tone banner with 
a green upper half representing northern park- 
lands, and a yellow lower half symbolizing the 
southern wheat fields; a prairie lily, the flower of 
the province, is at the left and the provincial 
emblem, a lion and three sheaves of wheat, in the 
upper right-hand corner; the design was chosen in 
a@ province-wide contest and accepted by the 
Legislature on a free-voice vote. 


April: Three-mile causeway to the man-made island 
of Roberts Bank, south of Vancouver, officially 
opened; this is part of the deepsea port being 
developed to provide facilities for shipping coal 
from British Columbia and Alberta mines to 
Japan. Apr. 1, A law permitting civil marriages 
in Quebec province came into effect. Apr. 2, The 
Ontario government announced that all ores 
mined in the province must, after Jan. 1, 1970, be 
processed and treated in Canada. Apr. 2-8, The 
Rt. Hon. J. G. Gorton, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, visited Ottawa. Apr. 8, A VIP railway 
ear used for 70 years on the ‘‘Newfie Bullet’’ 


donated to the National Museum of Science and 
Technology in Ottawa. The recently organized 
baseball team, the Montreal Expos, in their first 
game defeated the St. Louis Cardinals by a score 
of 11-10. Apr. 9, To prevent speculation, the 
Quebec Mining Explorations Co., a Quebec 
government company, prohibited the staking of 
mining claims on the site of the proposed new 
international airport at St. Scholastique. Apr. 
10, Robert A. Farquharson, former managing 
editor of The Globe and Mail, and the late Lord 
Atholstan, founder of the Montreal Star 100 
years ago, named to the Canadian News Hall of 
Fame. Apr. 13, The Greater Winnipeg Floodway, 
completed in 1967 to divert the overflow of the 
Red River around the City of Winnipeg, went into 
operation for the first time as the waters of the 
Red River rose. Apr. 18-18, Flooding of rivers 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, including the 
Qu’Appelle, Souris, Assiniocine, Whitemud and 
Red, created emergency conditions in some areas. 
Apr. 17, The Canadian Government purchased at 
auction for $16,000 the 32-page account of the 
1870 Rebellion by Louis Riel in his own hand- 
writing. Dr. Sylvie Ostry appointed a Director 
of the Economie Council of Canada, the highest 
post ever held by a woman in government service. 
Apr. 20, Death in Toronto of Charles Leo Labine, 
who, with his brother Gilbert, in 1931 discovered 
and exploited Canada’s first-known pitchblende 
deposit, later the Government’s first source of 
uranium, on Great Bear Lake in the Northwest 
Territories. The 6,200 members of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers employed by Air Canada went on strike 
in support of wage parity with their counterparts 
in the U.S. involving a 20-p.c. increase in wages in 
a one-year contract; Air Canada grounded. Apr. 
21, Winners of the Governor General’s Literary 
Awards for 1968 announced: Leonard Cohen 
(poetry in English); Mordecai Richler (fiction in 
English); Alice Munro (fiction in English); Marie- 
Claire Blais (fiction in French); Fernand Dumont 
(non-fiction in French); and Hubert Aquin (fiction 
in French); the latter was declined. Apr. 23, 
Prime Minister Trudeau introduced in the House 
of Commons a motion for approval of its revised 
defence policy announced earlier this month in- 
volving a phased reduction of its NATO forces in 
Europe and giving greater priority to protection 
of Canadian sovereignty and to co-operation with 
the U.S. in the defence of North America. Apr. 
24, Resignation of Transport Minister Hellyer as 
member of the Cabinet because of disagreement 
with Cabinet policy of giving priority to constitu- 
tional reform instead of to housing legislation. 
Apr. 25, The maximum amount that may be 
borrowed for a new house financed under the 
National Housing Act increased from $18,000 to 
$25,000 and on existing houses from $10,000 to 
$18,000; further amendments include provisions to 
increase the flow of mortgage funds from private 
lenders, to extend the maximum amortization 
from 35 to 40 years, to approve a form of mortgage 
with a five-year renewal and to reduce the rate of 
mortgage insurance fees by 50 p.c. Apr. 28, 
President Charles de Gaulle of France, repudiated 
in a national referendum, resigned. Believed to 
be the most severe penalties on charges of posses- 
sion of marijuana for the purpose of trafficking, 
Donald MacRitchie Johnston and Sydney Durward 
Tremayne sentenced in Toronto to 14 years in 
penitentiary. H.M. Queen Elizabeth II presented 
with Burmese, a 7-year-old black mare that was 
the lead horse in the RCMP Musical Ride, by 
Solicitor General MclIlraith and RCMP Com- 
missioner F. A. Lindsay at Windsor Castle. 
Apr. 30, Award of the 1968 Stephen Leacock 
Memorial Medal to Stuart Trneman, Saint John, 
N.B., for his book You’re Only As Old As You Act. 
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APPENDIX 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government (closed off 
Dec. 31, 1968) is updated in this Appendix to early May 1969. Appointments to the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada, the Cabinet and the Senate, as well as the appointment of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of N ewfoundland, from Dee. 31, 1968 to early April 1969 are 
included in the Register of Official Appointments at pp. 1261-1268. 


PAGE 60 


_—— 


The provisions of the Government Organization Act, 1969 resulted in changes in the 
names of the portfolios held by certain Cabinet Ministers, which, on Apr. 30, 1969, were 
as follows:— 


Hon. Edgar John BEnson............. Minister of Finance 

Hon. Jean-Luc PEPIN..........c0cesce5 Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
Hon. Jean MARCHAND........cccccceee Minister of Regional Economic Expansion 
Hons daGk: DAVIS. car cogtcnee Ghactccce - Minister of Fisheries and Forestry 


Hon. Donald Campbell Jammson..... Minister of Supply and Services and Receiver General 


On Apr. 24, 1969, the Hon. Paul Theodore HELLYER resigned from the Cabinet and 
on May 5, 1969 the following changes were made: the Hon. Donald Campbell Jamizson, 
Minister of Supply and Services and Receiver General, became Minister of Transport; 
the Hon. James Armstrong RicHarpson, Minister without Portfolio, became Minister of 
Supply and Services and Receiver General; and the Hon. Robert Knight Anpras, Minister 
without Portfolio, became Minister in Charge of Housing. 


PAGE 66 
The Hon. Arthur L. Beausren, Senator for Manitoba, retired on Feb. 1, 1969. 


PAGE 69 


By-elections held between Dec. 31, 1968 and Apr. 30, 1969 were as follows:— 


Date of Member 

Llectoral District By-election Elected 
Nanaimo-Cowichan-The Islands, B.C................... Feb. 10, 1969 T. C. Dovaias 
WomloxA Ibernic Caen. sees cents eee a ble ted Apr. 8, 1969 T. S. Barnerr 


PAGES 108-111 


Section 2 and Section 3 (part) of Part III of the Constitution and Government Chapter 
are here brought up to the date of Apr. 30, 1969. 
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Section 2.Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of govern- 
ment and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of government. 


Although it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all departments, the main 
branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the larger 
class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments and 
boards is given in detail in the Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful in locating 
required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch and the Health of Animals Branch; the Canada Grain Act, as it pertains 
to the inspection, weighing, storage and transportation of grain, is administered by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners; and farm income security and price stability are provided under the Crop 
Insurance Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the Canadian Dairy Commission Act, the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Act and the Agricultural Products Board. The Agricultural Stabilization 
Board, the Farm Credit Corporation, the Board of Grain Commissioners, the Canadian, Dairy 
Commission and the Canadian Livestock Feed Board report to Parliament through the Minister 
of Agriculture. 


Anti-dumping Tribunal.— Under the Anti-dumping Act (SC 1968-69, c. 10) the Anti-dumping 
Tribunal is declared to be a court of record and makes formal inquiry into the impact of dumping 
on production in Canada. Within three months of a preliminary decision of the Deputy Minister 
of National Revenue, the Tribunal must make an order or finding on the question of injury, threat 
of injury or material retardation to production in Canada. Decisions of the Tribunal are final and 
conclusive. The Tribunal consists of a chairman and not more than four other members. Its 
offices are located in Ottawa and it may conduct hearings in other centres in Canada. The Tribunal 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, c. 7) and currently functions 
under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is responsible 
for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public property, and 
for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He also audits 
the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities, 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act (RSC 
1952, c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada provides general supervision over the 
physical handling of grain in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain received at and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising 
a chief commissioner and two commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Agriculture. 


Canadian International Development Agency.—<As at Nov. 9, 1960, the operation and 
administration of Canada’s external assistance programs became the responsibility of the External 
Aid Office, established by Order in Council, placing it in charge of a director general. In 1968 the 
name of the organization was changed to the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) 
and it was placed under the direction of a president. The Agency reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of External Affairs. 


Canadian Penitentiary Service.—The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary 
Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53) and is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is re- 
sponsible for all federal penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or 
committed thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the Solicitor 
General, has control and management of the Service and all matters connected therewith. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments 
to the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first 
organization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in, Canada’s Armed Forces. The 
Commission’s main function is the administration of the Pension Act under which it adjudicates 
upon all claims for pension in respect of disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces; and Parts I to X inclusive of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which provide 
for the payment of pensions in respect of death or disability arising out of civilian service directly 
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related to the prosecution of World War II. It also adjudicates on claims for pension under various 
other measures; authorizes and pays monetary grants accompanying certain gallantry awards 
bestowed on members of the Armed Forces; and administers various trust funds established by 
private individuals for the benefit of veterans and their dependants. The Commission consists 
of eight to twelve commissioners and up to five ad hoc commissioners appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Its chairman has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and the Commission 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Canadian Radio-Television Commission.—This Commission, established under the pro- 
visions of the Broadcasting Act assented to Mar. 7, 1968, is given authority to regulate and supervise 
all aspects of the Canadian broadcasting system. The Executive Committee, after consultation 
with the part-time members in attendance at a meeting of the Commission, may issue broadcasting 
licences or renewal licences for such terms not exceeding five years and subject to such conditions 
related to the circumstances of the licensee as the Executive Committee deems appropriate for the 
implementation of the broadcasting policy enunciated in Sect. 2 of the Broadcasting Act. Under 
the same circumstances, the Executive Committee may, upon application by a licensee, amend any 
conditions of a broadcasting licence issued tohim. Applications for licences to establish new broad- 
casting undertakings, for amendments to licences, for renewal licences, or for changes in the owner- 
ship or in the share structure of licensees are filed with the Secretary, Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission, Ottawa, Ont. A public hearing shall be held by the Commission in connection with 
the issue of a broadcasting licence, other than a licence to carry on a temporary network operation; 
or where the Commission or the Executive Committee has under consideration the revocation or 
suspension of a licence. A public hearing shall be held by the Commission, if the Executive Com- 
mittee is satisfied that it would be in the public interest to hold such a hearing in connection with 
the amendment of a licence, the issue of a licence to carry on a temporary network operation or a 
complaint by a person with respect to any matter within the powers of the Commission. A public 
hearing shall be held by the Commission in connection with the renewal of a licence unless the 
Commission is satisfied that such a hearing is not required. 


The Commission consists of five full-time members and ten part-time members. It reports to 
Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Canadian Transport Commission.—The Canadian Transport Commission created in 1967 
by the National Transportation Act (SC 1967, c. 69) took over powers formerly vested in the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission, 
giving it regulatory and judicial functions with respect to almost all aspects of railway, commercial 
air and merchant marine services. The Act also provides for the regulation of extra-provincial 
motor vehicle transport and commodity (solids) pipelines. The Commission is divided into five 
Committees for the purposes of performing its regulatory duties under the Act: (1) The Railway 
Transport Committee deals with location, construction and operation of lines and with rates and 
fares; it also deals with the regulation of express companies, and telegraph and telephone companies 
(except those provincially or municipally controlled), and the tolls of international bridges and tun- 
nels. (2) The Air Transport Committee is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
services provided by Canadian air carriers within Canada and abroad, and by foreign carriers 
operating into and out of Canada. (3) The Water Transport Committee has the function of making 
recommendations concerning domestic and international shipping policy and the merchant marine 
and of co-ordinating such policies with those applying to other modes of transport; it also administers 
the steamship subsidies voted by Parliament. (4) The Motor Vehicle Transport Committee is 
responsible for the regulation of commercial interprovincial and international motor vehicle trans- 
port. Prior to the passing of the National Transportation Act, regulation of all motor vehicle trans- 
port was carried out by the provinces. (5) The Commodity Pipeline Committee controls the 
licensing of interprovincial and international (solids) pipelines and the regulation of pipeline tolls. 
Regulation of oil and gas pipelines remains the duty of the National Energy Board. 


The Canadian Transport Commission is also given the responsibility for conducting investi- 
gations and research and for making recommendations on economic policy in all transportation fields 
in so far as the Federal Government is concerned. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Department of Communications.—The Department of Communications was established 
under Part II of the Government Organization Act, 1969 (SC 1968-69, c. 28), which received Royal 
Assent on Mar. 28, 1969. The duties and powers of the Minister cover all matters over which the 
Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction relating to telecommunications and the development and 
utilization generally of communication undertakings, facilities, systems and services for Canada. 
They include the planning and co-ordination of teleecommunication services tor departments and 
agencies of the Government of Canada, formerly under the jurisdiction of the Department of Trans- 
port, assistance to communications systems and facilities to adjust to changing domestic and inter- 
national conditions, and the securing, by international regulation or otherwise, the rights of Canada 
in communications matters. The Minister of Communications is the Postmaster General and has 
the management and direction of the Post Office Department. 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Communications. 
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Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs.—Legislation to establish this Department 
(SC 1967-68, c. 16) received Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1967. This statute transformed the former 
Department of the Registrar General of Canada into the new Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs. The duties, powers and functions of the Minister extend to and include all matters 
over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, 
branch or agency of the Government of Canada, relating to: consumer affairs; corporations and cor- 
porate securities; combines, mergers, monopolies and retraint of trade; bankruptcy and insolvency; 
and patents, copyrights and trade marks. 


As Registrar General of Canada, the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs is the custo- 
dian of the Great Seal of Canada, the Privy Seal of the Governor General, the Seal of the Adminis- 
trator of Canada and the Seal of the Registrar General of Canada. He is also Custodian of Enemy 
Property. The Bureau of Consumer Affairs co-ordinates government activities in the field of 
consumer affairs. 


The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission (Combines Investigation Act) is domiciled in 
the Department and reports directly to the Minister. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 43). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the 
Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct regularly a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under 
the Act. ? 


The Bureau is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; its reports cover all 
aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the Dominion Statis- 
tician.who has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.—The Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources was created in 1966 by the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c.25). The Depart- 
ment, in addition to its administrative services, is organized into four groups: the Mines and Geo- 
sciences Group includes the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Surveys and 
Mapping Branch and the Observatories Branch, all of which are engaged in research and the 
provision of information in their respective fields; the Mineral Development Group includes the 
Mineral Resources Branch, which gathers economic data for all minerals for use of government, 
industry and the public and conducts administrative functions of resource management, the Ex- 
plosives Division which controls, under the provisions of the Explosives Act, the production and 
handling of explosives, and the Quebec Regional Office; the Water Group is concerned with all types 
of water matters including groundwater and oceanic investigations and surveys, water pollution, 
water power, water conservation and control, and federal-provincial and international studies and 
regulations; the Hnergy Development Group has broad responsibilities relating to the development of 
plans and policies for all forms of energy; the development of programs, legislation and agreements to 
implement those policies; the direction of studies relating to energy sources and requirements, and 
the co-ordination of policy advice. The Assistant Deputy Minister serves as adviser on over-all 
plans and policies relating to energy sources and requirements. 


The following Crown corporations report to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources: the National Energy Board, the Dominion Coal Board, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Eldorado Nuclear Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited and the Atomic Energy Control 
Board. The International Boundary Commission and the Interprovincial Boundary Commissions 
also report to Parliament through the Minister. 


Department of External Affairs——This Department was established in 1909 by ‘“‘An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’? (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection and 
advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) of the 
Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by a Deputy Under- 
Secretary and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by officers in charge of Branches, 
Offices and Divisions. The Heads of these units are each responsible for a part of the work of the 
Department and are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, Administrative Services Officers and 
specialists in various occupational groups, as well as by an administrative staff. Officers serving 
abroad are formally designated as High Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, 
First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic posts and Con- 
suls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at consular posts. Canada maintains approximately 135 
diplomatic, consular and other missions, 47 of which are non-resident. 


_ The work of the Department in Ottawa is performed by three Branches, two Offices and 19 
Divisions. The three Branches are responsible respectively for Personnel, Finance and Administra- 
tion and Communications and Information Systems. The two Offices are concerned with Political- 
Military Affairs and Economie Affairs. The Divisions are grouped into two categories: Area 
Divisions are African and Middle Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin American, 
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and United States; Functional Divisions are Consular, Co-ordination, -Cultural Affairs, Defence 
Liaison (2), Disarmament, Historical, Information, Legal, Passport, Press, Protocol, Relations 


entre Pays Francophones, and United Nations. In addition, there is an Inspection Service and a 
Central Planning Staff. 


The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. The Secretary of State for 
External Affairs reports to Parliament for the Canadian International Development Agency. 


Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
how operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The work of the Department 
is organized into the following Divisions: Tax Policy, Economic Development, Federal-Provincial 
Relations, Fiscal Policy, Pensions and Social Insurance, Resource Programmes, Municipal Grants, 
Economic Analysis, Government Finance and Capital Markets, Crown Corporations Financing, 
International Finance, Tariffs, International Economic Relations, and International Programmes. 
The Inspector General of Banks is a branch of the Department. The Tariff Board, the Bank of 
Canada and its subsidiary, the Industrial Development Bank, the Anti-dumping Tribunal, the 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Department of Insurance report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Finance whois also the spokesman in the Cabinet and the House of Commons 
for the Auditor General of Canada. 


Department of Fisheries and Forestry.—Established by the Government Organization 
Act, 1969, the Department of Fisheries and Forestry administers all matters within federal jurisdic- 
tion relating to (1) sea coast and inland fisheries, and (2) the forest resources of Canada, except 
those assigned by law to any other federal department or agency. 


Under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry, the Department administers 
16 Acts of Parliament; 14 relate to fisheries and two to forestry. 


The Department has three principal components: the Fisheries Service, responsible for fisheries 
management and related activities; the Fisheries Research Board, responsible for fundamental 
fisheries research; and the Forestry Research Service, responsible for research related to forest 
management and forest products. A fourth component groups together common supporting services. 
The Fisheries Prices Support Board, a Crown corporation responsible for programs to stabilize 
returns to fishermen, reports to Parliament through the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry. 


Responsibilities of the Fisheries Service are inherited from the Department of Fisheries 
established in 1930 to succeed what had been, since Confederation, a branch service. Fisheries 
are exclusively within federal jurisdiction but certain administrative authority has been delegated 
to provinces under varying arrangements. Field activities of the Service are administered through 
prone offices in St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N S., Quebec, Que., Winnipeg, Man., and Vancouver, 


Principal responsibilities of the Fisheries Service include conservation and protection of fisheries 
through enforcement of laws and regulations, cultivation and development of fish stocks by scientific 
and technical means, inspection of fish products for quality control, encouragement of industrial 
development by technical and financial aid, economics research and intelligence services to industry 
and the public, and promotion of fisheries and fish products by information and consumer education 
programs. The Fisheries Service is represented on the following international commissions: 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, North Pacific Fisheries, 
Whaling, Great Lakes Fishery, North Pacific Fur Seal, Atlantic Tuna, Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna, and the International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. 


The Fisheries Research Board, in operation as such since 1937 but tracing its antecedents to 
1898, conducts fundamental research on Canada’s aquatic resources, their environment and their 
utilization. It originated as the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station, 
and in 1912 became the Biological Board of Canada. The Board functions under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53), and is headed by a full-time chairman 
and not more than 18 other members, mostly university scientists and industry representatives. 
The Board operates major research establishments in St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax and Dartmouth, 
N.S., St. Andrew’s, N.B., Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que., Winnipeg, Man., and Vancouver and 
Nanaimo, B.C. Board scientists carry out research on distribution of fish stocks, biology and life 
history of fishes, marine mammals and other aquatic creatures and plants, oceanography, fishing 
techniques and on quality and nutritive value of fisheries products, with the principal objective of 
increasing the scope and value of Canadian fisheries. 


The main functions of the Forestry Research Service include: (1) mandatory responsibility 
for the conduct of research relating to the protection, management, harvesting and utilization of 
the forest resources of Canada and the better utilization of forest products; (2) conducting economic 
studies relating to the forest resources, forest industries and marketing of forest products; (3) under- 
taking, promoting or recommending measures for the encouragement of public co-operation in the 
protection and wise use of the forest resources of Canada; (4) co-operating with provincial govern- 
ments and others by means of special agreements on forestry matters; (5) provision of forest surveys 
and advice relating to the protection and management of federally administered forest lands; 
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(6) assuming responsibility for forest protection and management on federal lands at the request 
of the department or agency concerned; and (7) assisting external aid programs relating to forestry. 

Forest management responsibilities of the Forestry Research Service are confined to its forest 
experiment stations and to providing information on forest inventory and management planning 
to other federal departments responsible for administration of forested lands. 


Research programs in forestry are carried out in seven regional establishments, which are 
responsible for programs of forestry research, surveys, development projects and consultative and 
liaison services in their respective regions. These are multi-disciplinary units, having comprehensive 
forestry programs and impelling regional responsibilities, and are located at St. John’s, Nfid., 
Fredericton, N.B., Ste. Foy, Que., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Alta., and 
Victoria, B.C. Two Forest Products Laboratories, one at Ottawa and the other at Vancouver, 
are responsible for forest products research. 

In addition, a number of institutes conduct research in restricted disciplinary fields, and have 
broad national responsibilities and functions but no specific regional responsibilities. These are the 
Insect Pathology Research Institute at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., the Chemical Control Research 
Institute at Ottawa, the Forest Fire Research Institute at Ottawa, the Forest Management Institute 
at Ottawa, the Forest Ecology Institute at Ottawa, the Petawawa Forest Experiment Station at 
Chalk River, Ont., and the Forest Economics Research Institute at Ottawa. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board.—This Board was established in 1919 and amended to 
its present form in 1953 by an Act of Parliament (SC 1952-53, c. 39). It isan appointed body of 12 
provincial and two federal officials which advises the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development on matters of national historic importance with particular reference to commemora- 
tion or preservation. y 


Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development.—The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development was established in June 1966 under the terms of the Government 
Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), superseding the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. In 1968, the Department was reorganized, creating, in addition to departmental support 
services and a Technical Services Branch, three distinct program areas: (1) the Social Affairs 
Program includes education, Indian trust administration and an Indian-Eskimo Bureau which 
provides a focal point for the federal administration for Indian and Eskimo affairs; (2) the Economic 
Development Program covers major resource development in the Canadian North, industrial 
development for Indians and Eskimos, land management of Indian reserves, wet-land acquisition, 
management of territorial resources along with economic research and advice; (3) the Conservation 
Program includes National Parks, Historic Sites and Parks and the Canadian Wildlife Service. 


The Commissioner of the Northwest Territories and the Commissioner of Yukon Territory 
report to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The 
Minister is also responsible to Parliament for the Northern Canada Power Commission, the Na- 
tional Battlefields Commission, the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada and the 
Northern Transportation Company Limited. The Northern Scientific Adviser’s Office acts in 
an advisory capacity to the Minister. 


Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce was established under the Government Organization Act 1969 and is a result of a merger 
between the Department of Industry and the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Under the Act, the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce shall (1) promote the establish- 
ment, growth and efficiency of manufacturing, processing and tourist industries in Canada, contribute 
to the sound development and productivity of Canadian industry generally and foster the expansion 
of Canadian trade; (2) develop and carry out such programs and projects as may be appropriate to 
(a) assist manufacturing and processing industries to adapt to changes in technology and to changing 
conditions in domestic and export markets, (b) assist manufacturing and processing industries to 
develop their unrealized potential, to rationalize and restructure their productive facilities and 
corporate organizations and to cope with exceptional problems of adjustment, and (c) promote and 
assist product and process development and increased productivity, the greater use of research, the 
application of advanced technology and modern management techniques, the modernization of 
equipment, the utilization of improved industrial design and the development and _ application of 
sound industrial standards in Canada and in world trade; (3) improve the access of Canadian prod- 
uce, products and services into external markets through trade negotiations and the promotion of 
trade relations with other countries and contribute to the improvement of world trading conditions; 
(4) promote the optimum development of Canadian export sales of all produce, products and sery- 
ices; (5) provide support services for industrial and trade development, including information, 
import analysis and traffic services; (6) analyse the implications for Canadian industry, trade and 
commerce and for tourism of government policies related thereto in order to contribute to the 
formulation and review of those policies; (7) compile and keep up to date detailed information in 
respect of manufacturing and processing industries in Canada and of trends and developments in 
Canada and abroad relating to Canadian industrial development and trade; and (8) promote the 
optimum development of income from tourism and compile and keep up to date detailed information 
a respect of the tourist industry and of trends and developments in Canada and abroad relating to 

ourism. 
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The Department is organized into five major functional groups: Trade and Industrial Policy; 
Office of Economics and Trade Analysis; Industry and Trade Development; Office of Tourism; 
and Administration. The Trade and Industrial Policy component comprises the Office of General 
Relations, the Office of Area Relations and the Office of Industrial Policy Adviser. The Office of 
Economics and Trade Analysis has the following Branches: General Analysis, Investment Analysis, 
Market Analysis, and Productivity. The Industry and Trade Development segment contains an 
Operations group composed of nine industry sector Branches (Chemicals; Electrical and Electronics; 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food Products; Machinery; Materials; Apparel and Textiles; Mechanical 
Transport; Wood Products; Aerospace, Marine and Rail); an External Services group consisting of 
the International Defence Programs Branch and the Trade Commissioner Service which operates 74 
trade offices in 51 countries; a Promotional Services group containing the Industry, Trade and 
Traffic Services Branch which operates seven Regional Offices in Canada, the Fairs and Missions 
Branch, the Publicity Branch and the Canadian Government Participation in the 1970 World 
Exposition (OSAKA 70) Japan; and the Office of Design Adviser and the Office of Scientific and 
Technological Adviser. The Office of Tourism includes the Travel Industry Branch and the Cana- 
dian Government Travel Bureau. 

The Minister also reports to Parliament on behalf of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
Export Credits Insurance Corporation, the National Design Council, the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation. 

Advisory Boards reporting to the Minister include the Adjustment Assistance Board, the 
Machinery and Equipment Advisory Board, the General Adjustment Assistance Board and the 
Pharmaceutical Industry Advisory Board. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, who is the Deputy Head, the 
Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, loan and trust companies 
incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies reg- 
istered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small 
loans companies and money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co-operative 
Credit Associations Act; pension plans organized and administered for the bene fit of persons em- 
ployed in connection with certain federal works, undertakings and businesses; and life insurance 
issued to certain members of the public service prior to M ay 1954. 

Under the relevant provincial statutes, the Department examines trust companies incorporated 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies incorporated in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Britain-United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada), is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in waters 
flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary which 
raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 

Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 

The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71 as amended by SC 1960, c. 4 and 
SC 1966, c. 25). The Minister of Justice is the official legal adviser of the Governor General and 
the legal member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. It ishis duty to see that the admini- 
stration of public affairs is in accordance with law, to superintend all matters connected with the 
administration of justice in Canada that are not within the jurisdiction of the provincial govern- 
ments, to advise upon the legislation and proceed ings of the provincial legislatures and generally to 
advise the Crown upon all matters of law referred to him by the Crown. The Minister of Justice is, 
ex officio, Her Majesty’s Attorney General of Canada. In this capacity it is his duty to advise the 
heads of the departments of the Government of Canada upon all matters of law connected with such 
departments, to settle and approve all instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, and to 
regulate and conduct all litigation for or against the Crown in the right of Canada. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1952, ¢. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relaticns, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation of 
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fair wages and hours of labour: female employee equal pay; government annuities; government em- 
ployee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; safety in employment and hours of work, 
minimum wages, annual vacations and holidays with pay. It promotes joint consultation with 
industry through labour-management committees and operates a Women’s Bureau. The Depart- 
ment publishes the Labour Gazette and other publications, as well as general information on labour- 
management, employment, manpower and related subjects. 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Depart- 
ment is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International Labour 
Organization. The Unemployment Insurance Commission and the Canada Labour Relations 
Board report to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. The Canada Labour Relations Board 
administers certain provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 (SC 
1871, c. 21) although it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1952, c. 166 and SC 1955, 
c. 35. The Library of Parliament keeps all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint 
possession of the Senate and the House of Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also re- 
sponsible for the House of Commons Reading Room. Persons entitled to borrow books from the 
Library of Parliament are the Governor General, Members of the Privy Council, Members of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, Officers of the two Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Exchequer Court, and members of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent 
to other libraries and government agencies and reference service is given to scholars. A special 
research branch serves Parliamentarians only. The Parliamentary Librarian has the rank of a 
Deputy Head of a department and is responsible for the contro! and management of the Library 
under the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons assisted by a, Joint 
Committee appointed by the two Houses. 


Department of Manpower and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in January 
1966 by the Government Organization Act (RSC 1966, c. 25), which was proclaimed effective on 
Oct. 1, 1966, under the Minister of Manpower and Immigration. It is composed of two operational 
divisions and four support services. 


The Canada Immigration Division administers the Immigration Act and Regulations and is 
responsible for the selection and examination abroad of immigrants and their movement to Canada, 
and for the exclusion or deportation of undesirables. The Canada Manpower Division is responsible 
for the counselling and effective placement of workers, the recruitment and placement of workers to 
meet industry’s requirements, the occupational training of adults, manpower mobility, community 
adjustment of migrants and immigrants and the rehabilitation of vocationally handicapped workers. 


The Department also has a service which provides research and develops and evaluates pro- 
grams for the two main operating divisions. Other support services are Financial and Management, 
Personnel, and Information. 


Until Oct. 1, 1966, the Canada Immigration Division was part of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration which was renamed the Department of Manpower and Immigration; the majority 
of the other components of the department were, prior to Oct. 1, 1966, under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labour. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence and the Canadian 
Forces operate under the National Defence Act (RSC 1952, c. 184); the Canadian Forces are ad- 
ministered by the Minister of National Defence. Since August 1964, when a single Chief of Defence 
Staff was appointed, the reorganization of the Canadian Forces Headquarters, the command struc- 
ture and the consolidation of the Canadian Forces Bases has been proceeding. In June 1965, a plan 
was announced to reduce the previous major commands in Canada to six: Maritime, Mobile, Air 
Transport, Air Defence, Training and Materiel. Subsequent to this announcement, a decision was 
made to amalgamate Materiel Command Headquarters with that of the Chief of Technical Serv- 
ices, Canadian Forces Headquarters and to re-assign the former Materiel Command units to the 
remaining five functional commands. The Act to reorganize the Canadian Forces was proclaimed 
on Feb. 1, 1968 and the forces were thereby unified. 


The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, functions under 
the National Defence Act. The Crown corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of National Defence. The Emergency Measures Organization 
(EMO) reports to the Minister of National Defence through the Deputy Minister. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of the 
oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the export of electric 
power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is 
also required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and ad- 
ane on the subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 
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National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, e. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is chairman of 
the Board, three members from the Public Service of Canada and five members from outside the 
Public Service. The Board reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and 
distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to 
Canadians and to other nations’’. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, ec. 74). The 
original Department of Health formed in 1919 later became part of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, which was replaced in 1944 by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is administered by 
two Deputy Ministers. It is composed of: the Research and Statistics Directorate and General 
Counsel; the Administration Branch; and seven other Branches—Health Services, Health Insur- 
ance and Resources, Medical Services, Food and Drug, Income Security, Welfare Assistance and 
Services and Special Programmes. The health Branches come under the Deputy Minister of 
National Health who also carries responsibility arising out of Canada’s role in the international 
Seas field. The welfare Branches are the responsibility of the Deputy Minister of National 
Velfare. 


The Department has charge of matters relating to the promotion and preservation of the health, 
social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction. Its functions include investigation and research into public health and welfare; in- 
spection and medical care of immigrants and seamen and medical services for and in conjunction with 
the Canadian Coast Guard Service; supervision of health facilities on all forms of transportation; 
enforcement of regulations of the International Joint Commission relating to health; promotion and 
conservation of the health of Federal Government employees; collection, publication and distri- 
bution of information relating to health, sanitation and social and industrial conditions affecting the 
health of Canadians; and co-operation with provincial authorities with co-ordination of efforts direc- 
ted toward the preservation and improvement of public health and teward the provision of social 
security and welfare for the people of Canada. 


The programs developed to enable the Department to carry out its responsibilities include: the 
National Grant Program under which grants are made available to the provinces for the develop- 
ment and extension of health services; federal emergency health and welfare services; assistance and 
consultation services to the provinces, upon request, respecting blindness control, child and maternal 
health, environmental health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical rehabilitation, bac- 
teriology, virology, parasitology and clinical chemistry, zoonoses, nutrition and health facilities 
design; a drug adverse reaction reporting program, and a central clearing house for the Canadian 
Poison Control Centres; health, medical and hospital services to the Indians and Eskimos across 
Canada and to other elements of the population in the Yukon and N orthwest Territories; govern- 
ment employee health services; and a system of grants to the provinces for professional welfare 
training, welfare research and general welfare services. The Department also acts as co-ordinator 
of the international welfare activities in which Canada is engaged. 


The Medical Research Council reports to Parliament through the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare. 


National Library.—The National Library came formally into existence on Jan. 1, 1953, with 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, c. 330). It publishes Canadiana, a month- 
ly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The Library also 
publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National Union Catalogue, 
which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces and is thus a key 
to the book collections of the whole country. The Library’s own bookstock now totals about 
400,000 volumes. The National Librarian reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) by which it is given absolute juris- 
diction over all matters of parole, except that in respect of commuted death sentences it may only 
recommend rather than approve parole. It is composed of a chairman and four members appointed 
by Order in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Solicitor 
General of Canada. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 
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The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as of sales and excise taxes. The Taxation Division is 
responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes, gift tax, old age security tax, Part I 
of the Canada Pension Plan, and estate taxes for Canada and all provinces, with certain exceptions, 
through its 29 district taxation offices and its Taxation Data Centre. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Tax Appeal Board. 


Office of the Chief Electoral Officer.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions 
of the Dominion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1960, c. 39, and amendments 
thereto), and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members 
of the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer is responsible 
directly to Parliament, the Secretary of State acting as spokesman for him in the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons. 


Office of the Representation Commissioner.—This office was established in 1963 under the 
provisions of the Representation Commissioner Act (SC 1963, c. 40). The Representation Commis- 
sioner is responsible for preparing maps showing the distribution of population in each province and 
setting out alternative proposals respecting the boundaries of electoral districts in each province. 
It is also the Representation Commissioner’s continuing responsibility to discharge his several 
duties pursuant to the provisions of the Canada Elections Act. The Secretary of State acts as 
spokesman for the Office in the Cabinet and the House of Commons. 


Privy Council Office.—For administrative purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a 
Department of Government under the Prime Minister. The Clerk of the Privy Council, under 
whose direction its functions are carried out, is considered as a Deputy Head and takes precedence 
among the chief officers of the Public Service. The authority of the Privy Council Office is to be 
found in Sects. 11 and 130 of the British North America Act, 1867, which constituted a Council to 
aid and advise in the government of Canada to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 
In 1940, upon the wartime development of Cabinet committees and the consequent need for orderly 
secretarial procedures such as agenda, explanatory memoranda and minutes, the Principal Secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office was designated Clerk of the Privy Council and First Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Since 1946, the Privy Council Office has been further reorganized, developed and en- 
larged and certain administrative functions of the Privy Council Office and the Prime Minister’s 
Office have been closely integrated in the interests of efficiency and economy. 


The organization of the Privy Council Office at present consists primarily of the Cabinet 
Secretariat with the following divisions reporting to the Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary 
to the Cabinet: Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet (Operations); Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet 
(Plans); Co-ordinator of Federal-Provincial Relations; and Director of the Science Secretariat. 
Within the Privy Council Office, submissions to the Governor in Council are received, draft orders 
and regulations prepared, approved Orders are circulated and, in addition, the duties of editing, 
registering and publishing the federal statutory regulations in Part II of the Canada Gazette are 
carried out. The various secretaries deal with secretarial work for the Cabinet and for Cabinet 
Committees and interdepartmental committees. This involves the preparation and circulation 
of agenda and necessary documents to Ministers and recording and circulating decisions; liaison 
with departments and agencies of the government; and the preparation of material for the Prime 
Minister. 

The Office of the Prime Minister is organized as a Secretariat associated with the Privy 
Council Office and includes members of the Prime Minister’s personal staff responsible for general 
secretarial duties, the drafting of letters, the arrangement of appointments to interview the Prime 
Minister or for his public appearances or for the release of his statements on matters of public 
interest, and assisting the Prime Minister in his parliamentary duties. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and 
make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical source material relating to the 
history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records of the Government and the personal 
papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supplemented by copies of many 
records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, a fine map collection, a historical 
library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. The Archives operates a large Records 
Centre in Ottawa which provides accommodation for departmental records that are seldom used 
and also serves as a sorting centre, preserving papers of long-term interest from obsolete files and 
marking useless material for destruction. Regional centres are located in Toronto and Montreal. 
The Archives also operates the Government’s Central Microfilm Unit, which is housed in the new 
National Library and Archives Building. , 


Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, c. 163) the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum. 
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Public Service Commission.—Arrangements were made for civil service appointments under 
the first Civil Service Act of 1868 but the first Civil Service Commission was created only in 1908. 
This established the beginnings of the merit system which is today the cornerstone of personnel 
administration in the Public Service. The Act of 1918 gave the Commission authority to control 
recruitment, selection, appointment, classification and organization and to recommend rates of 
pay. The next Civil Service Act, passed in 1961, strengthened the principles of the merit system, 
clarified the Commission’s role in other areas of personnel administration, and gave the staff 
associations the right to be consulted on matters about remuneration and conditions of employment. 


The Public Service Employment Act which came into force on Mar. 13, 1967, redefined the 
Commission’s role as the central staffing agency and extended its authority to the Public Service, 
covering certain groups of employees exempt from the previous Acts. The Public Service is specified 
in Schedule A of the Public Service Staff Relations Act. It does not include Crown corporations, 
such as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
the Canadian National Railways and Air Canada. The new Act also reaffirms the merit principle, 
at the same time permitting delegation of the Commission’s authority, although not its respon- 
sibility, to Parliament. Under the Act, the Commission was relieved of responsibility for rec- 
ommending rates of pay and conditions of service to the Government, for classification, and for 
consultation with staff associations on matters that are now the subject of collective bargaining. 


The Public Service Commission reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department was constituted in 1867 and operates under 
the legislative authority of the Public Works Act of Parliament. It is responsible for the manage- 
ment and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specifically provided in other 
Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, wharves, piers, roads and 
bridges and the undertaking of dredging and protection work. Federal Government interest in 
the Trans-Canada Highway and the Northwest Highway System is also handled by the Depart- 
ment. The Department has six Regional Offices—one each at Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Edmonton and Vancouver—and District Offices at other key points across the country are also 
maintained. Departmental organization includes the following Directorates: Planning and Opera- 
tions Branch, Design, Administrative Services, Financial Services, Personnel Administration, 
Information Services, Fire Prevention and Legal Services. The Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission was transferred in 1968 to the Department of Public Works from the (then) Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 


Department of Regional Economic Expansion.—This Department was established under 
the Government Organization Act, 1969 (SC 1968-69, c. 28) which received Royal Assent on Mar. 
28, 1969. Its function is to ensure that economic growth is dispersed widely enough across Canada 
to bring employment and earning opportunities in the slow-growth regions as close as possible to 
those in the other parts of the country, without interfering with a high over-all rate of national 
growth. The legislation authorizes the Department, in co-operation with provincial governments 
and other federal agencies, to prepare development plans and programs designed to meet the special 
needs of particular areas. The main components of the Department previously existed within the 
framework of the Department of Forestry and Rural Development but certain financial changes 
were made by the 1969 legislation; the Department’s operations are to be conducted on the basis 
of annual Parliamentary appropriations. The functions of the Area Development Agency, formerly 
under the Minister of Industry, have been absorbed into the new Department which has also 
become responsible for programs under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act (PFRA), the Agri- 
cultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA), the Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Act and 
the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. An Atlantic Development Council has been 
established to advise the Minister on the whole range of programs and policies for fostering eco- 
nomic expansion and social adjustment in the Atlantic region; this Council replaced the Atlantic 
Development Board, a Crown corporation that previously administered a fund to defray the 
expenses of planning and of projects initiated for the stimulating of growth in that area. 


The Minister of Regional Economic Expansion reports to Parliament for the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation and the National Capital Commission. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force main- 
tained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North-West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with the governments of eight provinces (all 
provinces except Ontario and Quebec) it is also responsible for enforcing provincial laws within 
those provinces and for policing many district municipalities, cities and towns. A Commissioner, 
appointed by the Governor in Council, has the control and management of the Force and of all 
matters connected therewith; he functions under the direction of the Solicitor General of Canada. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The duties, powers and functions of the Secretary 
of State of Canada extend to and include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government 
of Canada, relating to: citizenship; elections; State ceremonial, the conduct of State correspondence 
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and the custody of State records and documents; the encouragement of the literary, visual and 
performing arts, learning and cultural activities; and libraries, archives, historical resources, 
museums, galleries, theatres, films and broadcasting. 


The responsibilities of the Department of the Secretary of State include those pertaining to 
the administration of the following branches: Citizenship; Citizenship Registration; Education 
Support; State Protocol; and Translation Bureau. 


The Secretary of State reports to Parliament for the Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion, the National Arts Centre Corporation, the National Film Board, the National Library, the 
Public Archives and the National Museums of Canada. He is spokesman in the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons for the Canada Council, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Canadian 
Radio-Television Commission, the Company of Young Canadians, the Public Service Comunission, 
the Office of the Chief Electoral Officer, the Office of the Representation Commissioner, and the 
Secretariat on Bilingualism. 


Department of the Solicitor General.—Before 1936, the Office of the Solicitor General was 
either a Cabinet post or a Ministerial post outside the Cabinet. From 1936 to 1945 the position did 
not exist, the duties of the Office being wholly absorbed by the Attorney General of Canada. The 
Solicitor General Act, 1945 (RSC 1952, c. 253) re-established the Solicitor General as a Cabinet 
officer and provided that ‘‘...The Solicitor General shall assist the Minister of Justice in the 
Counsel work of the Department of Justice, and shall be charged with such other duties as are at 
any time assigned to him by the Governor-in-Council”. This legislation was repealed by the 
Government Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25), which created a new Department of the 
Solicitor General and assigned to the Solicitor General of Canada responsibility for the .Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and the Canadian Penitentiary Service. The Solicitor General also 
reports to Parliament for the National Parole Board, which is an independent agency. With this 
new legislation, the Solicitor General of Canada becomes the Cabinet Minister with primary 
responsibility in the fields of correction and law enforcement. 


Department of Supply and Services.—The Department of Supply and Services was estab- 
lished Apr. 1, 1969, by the Government Organization Act, 1969. The Department provides most 
of the common services, except accommodation, legal services and telecommunications, required 
by the departments and agencies of the Federal Government. Its creation marks the acceptance 
of many of the recommendations cf the Royal Commission on Government Organization. 


The Supply component of the Department is responsible for the following for all Federal 
Government departments and many Crown corporations: (1) the purchase of goods and services; 
(2) the provision of goods and related services with the exception of those essential for the conduct 
of military operations; and (3) the provision of printing and publishing services. The Supply 
component also acts as the purchasing agent for the purchase of Canadian goods and services 
required by our allies and other countries. 


The Services component, on behalf of the Minister of Supply and Services who is also the 
Receiver General for Canada, provides payment or cheque issue services to all departments of 
Government, and also maintains the fiscal accounts of Canada and prepares the public accounts. 
In addition, the Services component provides departments and agencies of the Government of 
Canada with a broad range of consulting, data-processing and auditing services on request and a 
number of operational services through the provision of accounting statement preparation services, 
pay, superannuation and other employee benefit plan administrative services. 


Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931, the Board derives its duties and powers from three statutes: 
the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, as amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, as 
amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 100, as amended). 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from customs duties or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 
also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 
into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in 
Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board acts as a 
court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs 
duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive but the 
Acts contain provisions for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Tax Appeal Board.—The Tax Appeal Board (created in 1946 as the Income Tax Appeal Board) 
now operates under the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148, as amended). The Board is declared by 
statute to be a court of record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals by taxpayers 
against their assessment under the Income Tax Act and also appeals under the Estate Tax Act. 
An appeal lies from the Board to the Exchequer Court of Canada and a further appeal from that 
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court to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board consists of a chairman, an assistant chairman 
and four other members. Its offices are located at Ottawa and it hears appeals at the principal 
centres throughout Canada approximately twice a year and at the main centres, such as Montreal 
and Toronto, six times a year. The Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National 
Revenue but is independent of the Department of National Revenue. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (RSC 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of two main Services—Marine and Air. Marine Service 
operations include aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, secondary 
canals, steamship inspection, the Canadian Coast Guard, and direct supervision over 300 public 
harbours; 11 other harbours come under the supervision of the Department but are administered 
by commissions. Air Services cover the operation of the Civil Aviation, Airports and Field 
Operations, Construction Engineering and Architectural, and Meteorological Branches. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards, commissions 
and Crown companies: Air Canada, the Canadian Transport Commission, the National Harbours 
Board, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and the Canadian National Railways. 


Treasury Board.—The Treasury Board was first established as a committee of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada by Order in Council PC 3 of July 2, 1867, and was made a statutory 
committee in 1869. The Minister of Finance was appointed Chairman of the Board, with four 
other Privy Councillors to be designated as members by the Governor in Council. The Secretary 
of the Board and the members of his staff were personnel employed by the Department of Finance. 


By the Government Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) the Board Secretariat was estab- 
lished as a separate department of government with its own Minister, the President of the Treasury 
Board. The Board itself was increased to six members: the President, five Privy Councillors and, 
ex officio, the Minister of Finance. 


Amendments to the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116), passed in 1966, defined 
more clearly the Treasury Board’s responsibilities as the central management agency of govern- 
ment. These responsibilities include expenditure control, including allocation of resources among 
departments and agencies of government; the management of the personnel function in the Public 
Service; and the improvement in the efficiency of management and administration in the Public 
Service. 


The staff of the Treasury Board is divided into three Branches: the Management Improve- 
ment Branch provides the leadership and stimulus to improve management and administrative 
performance within departments and agencies of the Federal Government; the Personnel Policy 
Branch is responsible for the classification of positions, the rates of pay, conditions of employment 
and for representing the Government in collective bargaining with bargaining agents representing 
employees in the Public Service; and the Program Branch is responsible for such matters as the 
financia] management functions of short- and long-range expenditure forecasting, program analysis, 
expenditure control and estimates preparation. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims, 


The Canadian Pension Commission established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 340) also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of urban centres. It also 
maintains, in large cities across Canada, administrative offices, which are shared with the Canadian 
Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board, and an office in London, England. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—This Board, established under the authority of the War 
Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, ec. 340, as amended) is a quasi-judicial body consisting of 
ten members, including a chairman and a deputy-chairman, appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The Board administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. Its 
functions include the responsibility of ensuring that the 19 District Authorities, located in various 
regions throughout Canada, interpret the legislation in a fair, reasonable and equitable manner. 
It is also an appeal body which may consider the appeal of an appellant against the decision of a 
District Authority. 
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Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them, further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. The Board reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture and routine administrative matters are handled through 
departmental channels. 


Air Canada.—Formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines, the Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament in 1937 to provide a publicly owned air transportation service, with powers to carry 
on its business throughout Canada and outside of Canada. Air Canada now maintains passenger, 
mail and commodity traffic services over nation-wide routes and also services to the United States, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, West Germany, Austria, Denmark, the U.S.S.R., 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. Air Canada is responsible 
to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11) proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. y 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (b) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1952, c. 13, as amended by RSC 1952, ce. 315; 
SC 1953-54, c. 33; and 1966-67, c. 88) provided for the establishment of a central bank in Canada, 
the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and protect the external value of 
the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, prices and employment so far 
as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole right to issue notes for circulation 
in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors appointed by the Government and 
composed of a governor, a deputy governor and 12 directors; the Deputy Minister of Finance is 
also a member of the.Board. The Bank reports to Parliament through the Minister of Finance 
and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, p. 109.) 


The Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation, 
composed of a chairman, a vice-chairman and 19 other members, a director and an associate 
director, operates under the terms of the Canada Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. The 
function of the Council is to encourage the arts, humanities and social sciences in Canada, mainly 
through a broad program of fellowships and grants. Its principal sources of income are an annual 
grant of the Canadian Government, which amounted to $20,580,000 for the year ending Mar. 31, 
1968, and an Endowment Fund, originally of $50,000,000, which has an annual yield of approximately 

3,500,000. In the making, managing and disposing of investments under the Act, the Council has 
the advice of an Investment Committee of five, including the chairman and another member of 
the Council. The proceedings of the Council are reported each year to Parliament through the 
Secretary of State. (See footnote, p. 109.) 


Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation.—The Corporation was established by legislation 
(SC 1966-67, c. 70), which received Royal Assent on Feb. 17, 1967. It is empowered to insure 
Canadian currency deposits other than those of Canada, up to $20,000 per person, in banks, federally 
incorporated trust and loan companies that accept deposits from the public, and in similar pro- 
vincially incorporated institutions that are authorized by their provincial governments to apply 
for such insurance. The Corporation is also empowered to act as a lender of last resort for member 
institutions.. The Board of the Corporation comprises a chairman, appointed by the Governor in 
Council, and four other directors who hold the positions of Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
Deputy Minister of Finance, Superintendent of Insurance and Inspector General of Banks. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established’ under the Companies Act by 
Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945, and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act 
(RSC 152, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). 
The company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plants and equipment. It has 
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extensive facilities for the manufacture of small arms and ammunition components as well as for 
the filling and assembly of artillery ammunition, mines, bombs, grenades, rockets and other 
specialties up to torpedo warheads. The Head Office of the Company is in Ottawa, the Small 
Arms Division is at Long Branch, Ont., and the Filling Division at St. Paul l’Ermite, Que. 
The company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Supply and Services. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The CBC functions under the Broadcasting Act, 
1968, which continues the Corporation as a Crown agency charged with the operation of a national 
broadcasting service. It has authority among other things to maintain and operate broadcasting 
undertakings and to originate and secure programs from within or outside Canada. Its radio and 
television services are financed through Parliamentary grants, supplemented by revenues from 
commercial operations. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


The Corporation consists of a president and 14 other directors appointed by the Governor 
in Council. The President is appointed for a term not exceeding seven years and is eligible for 
reappointment. Directors are appointed for periods not exceeding five years and may serve two 
consecutive terms. The President is the chief executive officer of the Corporation. The Executive 
Vice-President is responsible to the President for the management of broadcasting operations in 
accordance with policies prescribed by the Corporation. 


The Corporation’s Head Office is situated in Ottawa. The production centre for English 
Networks is located in Toronto and for French Networks in Montreal. The main regional produc- 
tion centres are in St. John’s for Newfoundland, Halifax for the Maritimes, Ottawa for the Ottawa 
Area, Winnipeg for the Prairies, and Vancouver for British Columbia. Headquarters for the 
Northern and Armed Forces Services is in Ottawa. The operational centre for the CBC Inter- 
national Service is in Montreal. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—Established in 1946 by Act of Parliament, the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation is wholly owned by the Government of Canada. Initially it assumed the 
undertakings of the then Canadian Export Board covering procurement in Canada of goods and 
services on behalf of foreign governments and United Nations relief agencies. In 1947 respon- 
sibility for procurement of the requirements of the Department of National Defence was transferred 
from the Department of Reconstruction and Supply to the Corporation which fulfilled these addi- 
tional functions until the formation of the Department of Defence Production in 1951. In 1963 the 
staff of the Corporation was integrated with that of the Department of Defence Production, now 
the Department of Supply and Services, which provides all the management and services required 
by the Corporation. 


The Corporation continues to act primarily as the Canadian Government contracting and pro- 
curement agency on behalf of foreign countries desirous of purchasing defence or other supplies and 
services from Canada on a government-to-government basis. It reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Supply and Services. 


Canadian Dairy Commission.—This Commission, which reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture, was established on Dec. 2, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 34) to provide efficient producers 
of milk and cream with the opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment 
and to provide consumers of dairy products with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy products 
of high quality. The Commission has three members appointed by the Governor in Council and 
ig She with the advisory assistance of a nine-member Consulative Committee appointed by 
the Minister. 


Canadian Film Development Corporation.—This Corporation, established by Act of 
Parliament in March 1967 (SC 1966-67 ,¢. 78) has the function of fostering and promoting the develop- 
ment of a feature film industry in Canada through investment in productions, loans to producers, 
grants to film-makers and film technicians, and advice and assistance in distribution and adminis- 
trative matters. It works in co-operation with other federal departments and agencies and with 
provincial departments and agencies having like interests and finances its operations from a film 
development advance account in the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The Corporation has six mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor in Council for terms, initially, of from three to five years and 
reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Canadian Livestock Feed Board.—The Canadian Livestock Feed Board is a Crown corpora- 
tion established pursuant to the Livestock Feed Assistance Act (SC 1966, c. 52). The objects of 
the corporation are to ensure that sufficient feed grain and storage for feed grain is available to meet 
the needs of livestock feeders and to ensure reasonable stability and fair equalization of feed grain 
prices in Eastern Canada and in British Columbia. Its powers include authority to make payments 
related to the cost of feed grain storage and transportation costs to attain its objectives. It may 
also buy, transport, store and sell feed grains in Hastern Canada and British Columbia when 
authorized by the Governor in Council. 


The Board consists of a chairman, a vice-chairman and two members, and it reports to Par- 
liament through the Minister of Agriculture. There is also an Advisory Committee made up of 
seven members. 
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Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian North- 
ern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by Order 
in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with the 
Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 
Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Temiscouata Railway in 1950, and the 
Hudson Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National 
Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) 
substituted therefor. 

The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a chairman and board of directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement 
sioned May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strength- 
ening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Communications. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—This Crown corporation was set up in 1947 
pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the Research Council Act passed in 1946. 
The purpose of the company, which is a subsidiary to the National Research Council, is to patent 
and licence new products and processes that come out of NRC research, research of other govern- 
ment departments and agencies, and research of Canadian universities. Proposals for patents are 
assessed with regard to originality, existence of similar patented products or processes, commercial 
appeal, humanitarian or scientific value, and cost of developing, promoting and marketing. 
CPDL initiates and finances the development of many inventions to a stage where it is economically 
possible for private industry to carry them through to production and sale, thus bridging the gap 
between research and industry. Profits from inventions are used to sponsor less profitable but 
often more beneficial inventions, such as highly specialized surgical or scientific instruments. 


The company reports to Parliament through a designated Minister, at present the President of 
the Treasury Board who is also Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley 
if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only grain produced 
in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British 
Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into 
elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of 
wheat, oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation (see 
footnote, p. 109). Itreports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Cape Breton Development Corporation.—By agreement between the Governments of 
Canada and Nova Scotia, this Crown Corporation was established by Act of Parliament (SC 1967, 
c. 6), assented to on July 7, 1967. Its functions are first to acquire the interests of the major coal 
producer in the Sydney coalfield and then to reorganize and operate the mines with a view to the 
rationalization of coal production therefrom and the progressive withdrawal of the Corporation 
from such production in accordance with a plan to be submitted for the approval of the Governor in 
Council within one year. The plan should take into account progress in providing employment 
outside the coal-producing industry and in broadening the base of the Island’s economy. 


The Corporation consists of a Board of Directors comprised of a chairman and a president 
appointed by the Governor in Council after consultation with the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
of Nova Scotia, and five other directors, two of whom are appointed on the recommendation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council of Nova Scotia. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54, c. 23, as amended), the Corporation insures 
mortgage loans made by approved lenders and makes direct loans for new and existing home- 
ownership housing, new rental housing and existing home-ownership and rental housing in designated 
urban renewal areas; guarantees home improvement loans made by banks; undertakes subsidized 
rental housing projects and land assembly developments under federal-provincial arrangements; 
offers loans and subsidies for public housing projects; makes loans for land assembly projects to be 
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used for public housing; makes loans to non-profit housing companies for low-rental housing projects; 
makes loans for students’ housing projects and to provinces and municipalities for sewage treatment 
projects designed to eliminate water and soil pollution; makes contributions and loans to provinces 
and municipalities for urban renewal operations; conducts housing research; encourages urban plan- 
ning and owns and manages rental housing units including those built for war workers and veterans. 
The Corporation arranges for and supervises construction of housing projects on behalf of the De- 
partment of National Defence and other government departments and agencies. The Corporation 
is responsible to Parliament through a Minister without Portfolio in charge of Housing. 


Company of Young Canadians.—The Act establishing this corporation (SC 1966, c. 36) was 
assented to on July 11, 1966. The corporation consists of a Council of the Company and persons who 
are volunteer-members. The Council has 15 members, 10 of whom are elected by the volunteer- 
members and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. Term of office for both 
elected and appointed members is three years. The Act provides for the establishment of an 
Interim Council of not more than 20 members to hold office until the members of the Council are 
elected or appointed. The objects of the Company are to support, encourage and develop programs 
for social, economic and community development in Canada or abroad through voluntary service. 
The corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation was established in 1944 as the War 
Assets Corporation under the Surplus Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the 
Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, ec. 116). It replaced the War Assets Corporation Limited 
which had been incorporated in 1943 and its name was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corpora- 
tion in 1949. The Corporation is responsible for the sale of Federal Government surplus real estate 
and commodities located in Canada and at Canadian Government establishments throughout the 
world. It also acts as agent on behalf of foreign governments in selling their surplus assets located 
in Canada and has reciprocal agreements with a number of European countries for marketing 
Canadian surplus assets located in their respective countries. The Corporation is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Supply and Services. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.— Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reporting to 
the Minister of National Defence, is the Crown agency that procures for the Department of National 
Defence the construction and repair of buildings, structures and engineering works and professional 
engineering and architectural services. 


The forerunner of the present company, Defence Construction Limited, began its operation in 
November 1950 as a Crown agency responsible for awarding and supervising defence construction 
projects. Defence Construction (1951) Limited, incorporated July 12, 1951, under authority of the 
Defence Production Act, took over the responsibilities of the former agency. The company re- 
ported to the Minister of Trade and Commerce until Apr. 1, 1951, and from that date until Apr. 22p 
1965 it reported to the Minister of Defence Production; it is now under the control and supervision 
of the Minister of National Defence. 


The company’s prime responsibility in carrying out all new construction and repair and renova- 
tion projects (except work under $10,000 which is contracted for by the Department of National 
Defence via the Department of Supply and Services) includes: participation in preparation of design; 
calling and reviewing of tenders; award and administration of contracts; supervision of construction 
work; and certification of progress claims for work completed. Activities cover four distinct 
spheres: defence projects in Canada for the Department of National Defence; all defence projects 
in Europe for the Department of National Defence under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Agreement; defence construction for the United States Government in Canada; and, by arrange- 
ment, acting as the contract agents or technical advisers on the rendering of assistance to other 
federal departments and agencies. 


In addition to the head office located at Ottawa, branch offices are maintained at Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver in Canada and in Lahr, Germany. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established as a department in 1947 by the Dominion 
Coal Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86), has the responsibility of studying and recommending to the 
Government policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The Chair- 
man has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Energy, Mines and Resources. The Board administers transportation and other subventions 
celating to coal and also administers loans authorized under the Coal Production Assistance Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 173, as amended). 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
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Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the major 
tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. Its function is to determine the policy necessary to obtain 
the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan Riversystem. The planning of programs of 
forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the provincial Forest Service; the 
administration of the conservation area is a function of the province. In April 1962, a Technical Co- 
ordinating Committee for Watershed Research was established to undertake study of the related 
needs defined by the Board. The Committee’s programs, undertaken by seven co-operating 
agencies of the Federal and Alberta Governments, are co-ordinated by an officer of the federal 
Department of Fisheries and Forestry. 


Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures being paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and main- 
tenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and. the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the three 
members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Fisheries and Forestry. (See footnote, p. 109). 


Economic Council of Canada.—This corporation, established under legislation passed on 
Aug. 2 1963 (SC 1963, c. 11), consists of a full-time chairman and two full-time directors appointed 
fora term not to exceed seven years and not more than 25 additional members to serve part-time 
and without remuneration. The Council is to be as representative as possible of labour, agriculture 
and primary industries, secondary industry and commerce, and the general public. Its functions 
are to advise and recommend measures that will achieve in Canada the highest possible levels of 
employment and efficient production so that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of 
economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to carry on the duties 
of the former National Productivity Council which were to promote and expedite continuing im- 
provement in productive efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic activity; and to 
publish an annual review of medium-and long-term economic prospects and problems. The Council 
reports to, Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air 
traffic, both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining and Refining 
(1944) Limited (the date was omitted in June 1952 and the name changed in 1968), the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private pro- 
ducers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) and is administered 
by a Board of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce and the 
Deputy Minister of Finance) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure 
Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political risks 
involved in foreign trade. The Corporation is also authorized to provide financing in respect of 
an export transaction involving extended credit terms. It reports to Parliament through the 
‘Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, 
c. 43) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers. The 
Corporation also administers the Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act and is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up under the Fisheries Prices Support 
Act of 1944 (RCS 1952, c. 120) to recommend to the Government price support measures when 
severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries 
and Forestry and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and 
five members chosen from private and co-operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority 
to buy fishery products and to sell or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference 
between a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation.—This Corporation was established under the 
Freshwater Fish Marketing Act (SC 1968-69, c. 21) which received Royal Assent on Feb. 27, 1969, 
and given the function of marketing and trading in fish, fish products and fish by-products in and 
out of Canada with the objective of ensuring more orderly marketing for the benefit of the whole 
fishery and achieving higher and more stable prices for the catch. The Corporation receives a 
grant for initial operating and establishment expenses but will conduct its operations on a self- 
sustaining basis without Parliamentary appropriations; it will be financed by bank loans with gov- 
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ernment guarantee of repayment or by direct loans. The Corporation consists of a Board of Direc- 
tors composed of a chairman, a president, one director for each participating province and four 
other directors appointed by the Governor in Council for a term not exceeding five years. The 
Corporation reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 109.) 


Medical Research Council.—Established in November 1960, this Council operates as a virtu- 
ally autonomous agency. It is composed of a chairman, a secretary and 21 members who serve 
for a three-year term, renewable once. The primary aim of the Council is the development of 
medical research and the support of medical research workers in the university centres of Canada, 
It reports to Parliament through the Minister of National Health and Welfare. 


National Arts Centre Corporation.—The Act establishing this Corporation (SC 1966, c. 48) 
was assented to July 15, 1966. The Corporation consists of a Board of Trustees composed of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, the Mayors of Ottawa and Hull, the Director of the Canada Council, 
the President of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Government Film Commissioner 
and nine other members appointed by the Governor in Council for terms not exceeding three years, 
except for the first appointees whose terms range from two to four years. The objects of the Cor- 
poration are to operate and maintain the National Arts Centre, to develop the performing arts in 
the National Capital Region and to assist the Canada Council in the development of the performing 
arts elsewhere in Canada. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1908 to preserve the Historic Battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed 
of nine members, seven appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by annual appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission is a Crown agency created by the National 
Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 6, 1959. It is the lineal descendant of the Federal 
District Commission. The Commission is served by a full-time paid chairman and comprises 
a total of 20 members representative of the ten provinces of Canada. Its work force fluctuates 
between 600 and 850, depending on the season. 


Co-ordination and development of public lands in the National Capital Region are undertaken 
by direct planning and construction by the Commission’s staff; by co-operation with municipali- 
ties; by provision of planning aid or financial assistance in municipal projects; and by advising 
the Department of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings 
in the 1,800-sq. mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Regional Economic Expansion. 


National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of Canada are associated 
with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. The Marquess of Lorne, then 
Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding of the Academy. One of the 
three tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment of a National Gallery at the seat 
of government. By Act of Parliament in 1913, re-enacted in 1951, the National Gallery was placed 
under the management of a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and 
operated under the National Gallery Act (RSC 1952, c. 186). In 1968 the National Gallery became 
a component part of the National Museums of Canada which are governed by a Board of Trustees 
responsible to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development, care and display of the national 
art collections and the encouragement of the interest of the Canadian public in the fine arts. Its 
services to the public include a large reference library on the history of art and related subjects; 
Education and Publications Extension Divisions through which travelling exhibitions, lectures 
and the showing of art films, and guided tours of the Gallery at Ottawa are conducted; the produc- 
tion of art publications and reproductions; and a National Conservation Research Laboratory. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of St. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax, 
N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres and Montreal, Que.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
and Churchill, Man.; the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal, Que.; and the grain 
elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. The Board reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council of Canada.—This is an agency of the Canadian Government 
established in 1916 to promote scientific and industrial research. The Council operates science 
and engineering laboratories in Ottawa, Halifax and Saskatoon; gives direct financial support to 
research carried out in Canadian university and industrial laboratories; sponsors Associate Com- 
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mittees co-ordinating research on specific problems of national interest; and develops and main- 
tains the nation’s primary physical standards. Other activities include the provision of free 
technical information to manufacturing concerns; the publication of research journals; and repre- 
sentation of Canada in International Scientific Unions. Patentable inventions developed in the 
Council's iaboratories are made available for manufacture through a subsidiary company, Canadian 
Patents and Development Limited (see p. 1300). The National Research Council consists of a 
president, three vice-presidents, and 17 members representing Canadian universities, industry and 
labour. The Council is incorporated under the Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as 
amended), and reports to Parliament through a designated Minister, at present the President of 
the Treasury Board, who is also Chairman of the Privy Council Committee on Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 196) to provide power to points in the Northwest Territories where a 
need developed and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended 
in 1950 to give the Commission authority to provide similar services in the Yukon Territory. The ~ 
name of the Commission (formerly the Northwest Territories Power Commission) was changed 
in 1956. It is composed of the Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
who is chairman, and two members appointed by the Governor in Council and reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The Commission operates three hydro-electric plants in the Northwest Territories (two on the 
Snare River near Yellowknife and one on the Taltson River near Fort Smith) and two hydro plants 
in the Yukon Territory (one on the Yukon River at Whitehorse and the other on the Mayo River 
near Mayo). Diesel-electric plants and distribution systems are operated at Fort Smith, Fort 
Simpson, Fort Resolution and Cambridge Bay, N.W.T., at Dawson, Y.T. and at Field, B.C.,; 
diesel-electric power and central heating plants at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and at 
Moose Factory, Ont.; and water supply and sewerage systems at Inuvik and Moose Factory. The 
Commission also operates in the Northwest Territories, on behalf of the Department, diesel- 
electric plants at Fort McPherson and Aklavik, and heating plants and domestic water supply and 
sewerage systems at Fort McPherson and Fort Simpson. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a Company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was estab- 
lished and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed and 
western Arctic. The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was incorporated in 1942 by Letters 
Patent and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and the 
Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116.) Its head office and main plant are located at 
Sarnia, Ont., where it produces synthetic rubbers, latices, resins and related products. A sub- 
sidiary operation for the production of buty] is located in Belgium, and another subsidiary in France 
is responsible for production of general purpose and specialty rubbers for the European market. An 
international marketing subsidiary is located in Switzerland. The Company reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Supply and Services. 


Royal Canadian Mint.—The Royal Canadian Mint has been in operation since 1908. It 
was first established as a branch of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act of 1870, and 
opened on Jan. 2, 1908. On Dec. 1, 1931, it became the Royal Canadian Mint and operated as a 
branch of the Department of Finance. In 1969, under the Government Organization Act (SC 
1968-69, c. 27), the Mint became a Crown agency corporation, reporting to Parliament through 
the Minister of Supply and Services. 


The latter change was made to provide for a more industrial type of organization and for flexi- 
bility in producing coins of Canada and other countries; buying, selling, melting, assaying and 
refining gold and other precious metals; and producing medals, plaques and other devices. The 
Mint has a seven-man Board of Directors appointed by the Governor in Council—the Master of 
the Mint who is its chief executive officer appointed to serve during pleasure, the Chairman who 
is appointed for a four-year period subject to re-appointment, and five other Directors, two from 
inside and three from outside the Public Service, who are appointed for terms of one to three years. 
The Mint now operates basically as a manufacturing enterprise, with the object of making a small 
profit. Financial requirements are provided through loans from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Science Council of Canada.—The Act establishing the Science Council of Canada (SC 1966, 
c. 19) received assent on May 12, 1966. The Council consists of 25 members each having a specialized 
interest in science or technology and four associate members chosen from among officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. Members hold office for not more than three years and 
associate members hold office during pleasure. All are appointed by the Governor in Council. The 
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duties of the Science Council are to assess in a comprehensive manner Canada’s scientific and 
technological resources, requirements and potentialities and to make recommendations thereon. 
The Council reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Crown corporation, Seaway International 
Bridge Corporation Limited, is subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. The Authority 
is composed of a president, a vice president and a member, and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was established under the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, now the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1955 
(SC 1955, c. 50). It is responsible for the administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
for such other duties and responsibilities as the Governor in Council, on the recommendations of 
the Minister of Labour, requires. Its general functions are to provide for the compulsory insurance 
of employed persons with certain exceptions and, subject to regulations, to provide such persons 
with weekly payments for limited periods if they become unemployed. 

The Commission has three commissioners, one of whom is the chief commissioner, and 
operates at three levels—a head office in Ottawa, five regional offices, and a number of area offices 
across the country. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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